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2.  (In  which  the  attacking  force  is  a  thing.) 
An  adverse  natural  force  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  person  or  thing. 

"...  and  unshaken  bean  the  cutault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strung  south-west." 
Wordsurorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  furious  effort  to  carry  a  fortified 
post,  camp,  or  fortress,  where  the  assailants 
do   not   screen   themselves   by   any   works. 
(James.)    It  is  the  appropriate  termination  of 
a  siege  which  has  not  led  to  the  capitulation 
of  the  garrison. 

"On  the  8th  of  September  [1855],  after  a  furious  bom- 
bardment of  three  days,  the  Allies  assaulted  the  town 
[SebastopolJ  in  five  places,  and,  though  repulsed  iu 
four,  the  assault  of  the  French  attack  on  the  Mala- 
khoff  completely  succeeded."— Timet :  Annual  Sum- 
mary (18oS). 

To  give  an  assault:  To  attack  any  post. 
(James.) 

To  repulse  an  assault :  To  cause  the  assail- 
ants to  retreat,  to  beat  them  back.  (Hid.) 

To  carry  by  assault :  To  gain  a  post  by  storm. 
(Ibid.) 

2.  Fencing,  etc.   Assault  of  Arms :  An  attack 
on  each  other  (not  in  earnest)  made  by  two 
fencers    to  exhibit  or  increase  their  skill. 
(Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
other  military  exercises.) 

"  The  20th  annual  auault  of  armt  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  was  held  last  evening.  .  .  .  Boxinj;, 
fencing,  sticks,  bayonet  exercise,  cavalry  sword  exer- 
cise. *c..  composed  the  programme."— Daily  Telegraph, 
March  29.  !•>;;. 

3.  Law :  A  movement  which  virtually  im- 
plies a  threat  to  strike  one,  as  when  a  person 
raises  his  hand  or  his  cane  in  a  menacing 
manner,  or  strikes  at  another  but  misses  him. 
In  common  l.iw  it  is  not  needful  to  touch  one  to 
constitute  an  assault.    When  a  blow  actually 
takes  effect  the  crime  is  not  simple  assault, 
but  assault  and  battery.     If  two  people  fight 
in  private,  they  are  held  to  have  committed 
assaults  on  each  other ;  but  if  they  do  so  in 
public,  they  are  chargeable  with  affray.    [See 
AFFRAY.]    A  person  assaulting  another  may 
be  prosecuted  by  him  for  the  civil  injury, 
and  may  also  be  punished  by  the  criminal  law 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  public.    (Black- 
ftone:  Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  chap.  8  ;  iv.,  chaps. 
11,  15.) 

H  In  Scot*  Law  the  word  assault  has  a 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  sense  than 
In  England,  the  word  battery  not  being  used  ; 
but  what  is  here  called  assault  and  battery  is 
in  Scotland  regarded  simply  as  a  more  aggra- 
vated kind  of  assault. 

as  s:  a  Ult,  *  as-sa  ut,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  assaulter. 
In  Sp.  asaltar,  assaltar,  assaltear ;  Ital.  assal- 
tare;  Low  Lat.  aissalto.]    [ASSAULT,  ».] 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  To  make  a  hostile  attack  upon  a  person, 
a  people,  a  fortification,  a  house,  &c.,  using 
for  the  purpose  material  weapons. 

"  Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  anaulu  the  foes." 
Pope :  Homer's  mad,  bk.  v.,  756-7. 
".  .  .  and    assaulted    the  house    of    Jason."— Act! 
IviL  5. 

2.  To  attack  one  in  another  way  than  by 
warlike  weapons  ;  to  do  so,  for  instance,  by 
making  a  charge  against  him,  calumniating 
him,  writing  against  him,  &c. 

"  Til  a  mercy  I  do  not  assault  yon  with  a  nnmber 
of  original  sonnets  and  epigrams."— Pope. •  Letter  to 
B.  Cromwell,  March  1,  170*. 

II.  Of  things:  To  do  that  which  is  fitted 
to  injure  (applied  to  things  rather  than  per- 
sons), to  threaten  with  injury. 

"  Before  the  gates  the  cries  of  babes  new-bom. 
Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn, 
Auatttthit  ears. "  Dry  den. 

as  sa  ult  a  ble,   a.     [Eng.   assault;  -o«e.] 
Able  to  1  «•  assaulted. 

"  A  breach,  be  it  made  never  so  atmultable,  having 
many  hands  to  defend  it  with  anv  valour,  lightly  is 
never  entered."— Sir  Roger  Williams :  Actions  o/  the 
Lota  Count-rift,  p.  10*, 

as-sa'ult-ant,  a.  &  ».     [Eng.  assault;  -ant. 
Ital.  assal'ante.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Leaping   upon,  assaulting,  as- 
sailing. 

2.  As  subst.  :  An  assailant ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  predatory  animal  when  represented  on 
the   escutcheon   as   if  leaping  on   its  prey. 
(filoss.  of  Her.) 

as-sa'ult-ed,  pa.  par.     [ASSAULT,  r.) 


"So  long  as  the 
Jeremy  Taylo\ 


iiul'ed  person  Is  In  actual  danger.' 
n  Forgiving  Injuries. 


assaulter,  <  [Eng  assault;  -er.  In  Ital. 
assu/tfore.]  One  who  assaults  another;  an 
assailant. 

"  Neither  liking  their  eloquence,  nor  fearing  their 
might,  we  esuemed  few  swords  in  a  just  defence  able 
to  resist  many  unjust  auaultert."— Kidney. 

as-sa  ult  ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSAULT,  v.] 
*  as-sa  ut,  s.    [ASSAULT,  ».] 

assay,   'assaye,  *  as-sa'ie,  s.    [In  Fr. 

essai ;  O.  Fr.  assai,  asaie ;  Prov.  essay ;  Sp. 
ensayo;  Ital.  saggio;  Lat.  exagium  =  a  weigh- 
ing, a  weight ;  eiigo,  sup.  exact  urn  =  to  drive 
out,  ...  to  examine  ;  ex=  out,  and  ago  •=.  to 
lead  or  drive  ;  Gr.  efayioi*  (hexagion)  =  a  weight 
used  in  later  times  ;  e£ayia.(>a  (liexagiazo)  —  to 
examine.]  [ASSAY,  v.,  and  ESSAY,  s.  &  v.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  trying  or  experimenting ;  a 
trial,  an  experiment,  an  attempt,  essay. 

"  Quod  this  chauoun,  "  Yet  wol  I  make  assay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1S.17T. 
"...  never  more 

To  give  the  away  of  arms  against  your  majesty." 
Shatesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  tried;  trial,  suffering, 
hardship. 

"  For  they  be  two  the  prowest  knights  on  grownd. 
And  oft  approved  in  many  hard  assay." 

Spenser:  /•.«..  II.  iii.  15. 

*  3.  The  result  of  such  trial  or  experiment ; 
spec.,  purity,  value. 

"...  beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  workes,  and  stones  of  rich  assay." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q,,  IV.  x.  14. 

4.  The  thing  subjected  to  trial  or  examina- 
tion. (B.,  1,  2.) 

H  Originally  assay  and  essay  were  the  same 
word,  but  now  assay  is  obsolete,  except  for 
the  testing  of  metals,  while  essay  is  used  for 
bodily  or  mental  attempts.  [ESSAY.] 

*  At  all  essays  =  in  every  way. 

"  He  is  a  frende  at  all  assay  et.H 

Bormanni  Vulgaria  (1530X 

"At  all  assaies,  you  bear  a  heart  true  bent." — 
Taylor :  Worket  ( 1630).  (HallimM  :  Contr.  to  Lexic. ) 

B.  Technically: 
L  Chemistry : 

1.  The  determination  what  percentage  of  a 
metal,  especially  of  a  precious  one,  is  in  any 
particular  ore  or  alloy.     An  ordinary  or  a 
simple  assay  is  designed  to  ascertain  how  much 
a  compound  of  gold  or  silver  varies  from  the 
prescribed  standard,  whilst  a  parting  assay  is 
designed  to  separate  the  two  metals  from  each 
other  in  the  specimen  examined,  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  a  fair 
sample  may  be  ascertained.     In  a  gold  parting 
assay,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  gold  is  as- 
certained ;  and  in  a  silver  parting  assay,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  silver.      [ASSAYING, 
TOUCH.]    The  analysis,   or  assay,  of  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  copper  is  usually  made  by  cupel- 
lation  with  lead.     The  weight  of  the  button 
remaining  on  the  cupel    gives  directly   the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  alloy  after  certain  cor- 
rections similar  to  those  required  in  the  case 
of  silver.     (Graliam:  Chem.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  362.) 

2.  The  alloy  or  metal  assayed. 

"...  like  an  assay  fused  before  the  blow-pipe."— 
Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ill. 

II.  Law :  The  examination  or  testing  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  this  or  any  other 
country  by  a  fixed  standard. 

"  You  shall .  .  .  make  the  assays  of  these  moneys  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  truly  report  if  the  said  moneys 
be  in  weight  and  fineness  according  to  the  standard 
weights  for  weighing  and  testing  the  coins  of  the 
realm."—  Oat\  administered  to  the  Jury  of  Goldsmiths 
sworn  to  Test  the  Pyx.  (Timet,  Friday,  July  17,  1874.) 

assay-balance,  s.  A  delicate  balance 
used  in  assaying.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
rider  (q.v.). 

assay-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  used  in 
assaying. 

assay-master,  «.  An  assayer ;  an  officer 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  two 
precious  metals  in  coins  and  bullion. 

as-sa  y,   »a-sa'y,  v.t.  &  i.     [In  Mod.  Fr. 

essayer ;  O.  Fr.  asaier,  assayer ;  Prov.  essaiar ; 
Sp.  ensayar;  Port,  ensaiar ;  Ital.  assaggiare  = 
to  try,  to  attempt ;  to  assay  a  metal ;  saggiare 
=  to  trj'i  to  essay,  to  taste.]  [ASSAY,  «. ; 
ESSAY,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  try  anything  or  any  person. 

1.  Of  things: 

(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  II.  (q.v.). 


*(&)  To  attempt  anything;  to  try  its  prac- 
ticability by  the  lest  of  experience. 

"  Ulysses,  and  his  brave  maternal  race, 
The  )\>uuii  Autolyci,  unsay  the  chase." 

Pope  :  Hoiner't  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.  601-4 

•2.  Of  persons:  To  try  a  person's  strength, 
courage,  skill,  and  fortitude  by  attacking  him. 
"  But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  away  thee :  so  defend  thyself." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Uen.  17.,  T.  i. 

*  IL  To  proffer. 

"  Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 
Desolate  where  she  sat ;  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  aisau'd." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  Mr. 

IIL  Chem.,  Metall.,  £c. :  To  subject  a  ring, 
a  coin,  an  alloy,  &c.,  to  examination,  trial,  or 
experiment,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  its  component  parts  are,  and  specially, 
in  the  latter  case,  what  proportion  of  the 
precious  or  other  metals  enters  into  its  com- 
position. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  attempt,  to  endeavour. 
as-sa 'yed,  pa.  par.    [ASSAY,  v.] 

as-sa  y-er,  s.  [Eng.  assay;  -er.  In  Dut.  & 
Fr.  essayeur.  ]  One  who  assays  bullion.  Spec., 
an  officer  of  the  Mint,  whose  function  it  is  to 
try  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals  used  for 
coin. 

"...  a  confidential  man  of  business,  a  practical 
miner  and  assayer,  would  have  been  all  that  was  re- 
quired."—Darwin:  Voyage  round,  the  World,  ch.  xvL 

as-sa  y-mg,  »  a-sa  i  ynge,  pr.  par.  &  «. 
[ASSAY,  v.] 

As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of  sub- 
jecting coins,  quantities  of  bullion,  or  alloys, 
to  examination  and  experiment,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  eacli  of 
the  precieMS  metals  they  contain.  The  pro- 
portion in  gold  coin  in  the  British  Isles  is  »} 
of  gold  and  ^j  of  alloy.  This  is  called  the  stn  n~ 
dard.  That  it  is  actually  reached  is  proved  by 
the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  which  from  time  to  time 
takes  place.  [PYX.]  The  process  adopted 
to  assay  the  precious  metals  is  cupellation 
(q.v.).  The  assayer's  work  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  discovery  that  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  can  separate  gold  and 
silver.  The  French  call  cupellation  the  dry 
metlwd  of  assaying,  and  adopt  another  of  their 
own  called  the  humid  one.  [ASSAY.] 

"This  method  Is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  astay- 
ing  of  coins  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of 
silver  required  in  the  cupellation."— Qraham  :  Chem^ 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ifi. 

*  as-sa  yle,  v.t.    [ASSAIL.] 

*  assch  -en,  s.  pi.    Old  form  of  ASHES. 

"His  eyen  holne,  grisly  to  biholde  ; 
Hia  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  asschen  colde." 

Chaurer:  C.  T.  1,365-W. 

ass9h-reinf ,  *  assh-reint ,  assh  rcynt', 
pa.  par.  of  a  verb,  presumably  asschrenche,  assh- 
renclie.  [A.S.  screncan  =  to  deceive.]  De- 
ceived. 

"  A  !  dame,  he  saide.  Ich  was  tasehreint, 
Ich  wende  thou  haddest  ben  adrelnt." 

Seuyn  Saget,  1.4M. 
"  Ac  so  ich  fynde  In  the  book, 
Hy  were  asthreynt  in  her  crook." 

Alitaunder,  4,8:9. 

*as-se'-cle  (cle  =  kel),  ».  [Lat.  assecla, 
assecula  =  an  attendant,  a  follower,  a  hanger- 
on,  a  sycophant ;  asseifuor  =  to  follow  on,  to 
pursue.']  An  attendant,  a  follower. 

"  It  mattereth  not  with  the  pope  and  his  attcclet,  of 
what  life  and  conversation  their  saints  be."— Sheldon  : 
Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  325. 

*  as  sec-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat  assectatio;  from 
assector  =  to  accompany    to  attend  ;  assequor 
=  to  follow  on.]     Attendance  on  one,  waiting 
upon  one.    (Johnsoii.) 

*  as-se-cu'r~an9e,  s.      [In  Sw.  assecurant; 
Ger.  assecuram  ;  Port,  seguranca;  Low  Lat. 
assecurantia  =  assurance.]    Assurance. 

"  What  may  be  thought  of  those  attecurancet  which 
they  give,  in  tie  Popish  Church,  to  all  such  as  die 
in  the  same,  with  the  copious  furniture  of  their  sacra- 
men  t»  and  their  own  merits  ?  "—Sheldon  :  Jf  trades  of 
Antichrist,  p.  820. 

*  as-se-ciir-a'-tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  ossecuna- 
fio,  from  assecuro.]    [ASSECURE.]    Assurance, 
making  sure.     [ASSURANCE.] 

"How  far,  then,  reaches  this  atsecuration  t  So  far 
as  to  exclude  all  fears,  all  doubting  and  hesitation?"— 
Bp.  Ball :  Kern.,  p.  S68. 

*  as-so-cii're,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  assecuro,  from 
ad  =  to,  and  securus  =  secure  ;  cura  =  care.] 
To  make  one  sure  or  certain ;  to  give  one 
assurance.    (Bullokar :  Diet.,  1656.)    [ABSORB, 
SECURE,  SURE.] 


boil,  boy;  poTlt,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=-f. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -$lon  =  zhon.    -tious, -sious, -clous  =  sfcus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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assecution— assent 


•  Sa-sS-CU'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ad  =  to;seeutio= 

a  following,  pursuing  :  ad  =  to,  and  seqitor  = 

to  follow.]    The  act  of  acquiring  or  obtaining. 

"  By  the  canon  law,  a  person,  after  be  has  been  la 

fall  possession  of  a  second  benefice,   cannot   return 

again  to  hit  first,  because  it  is  immediately  void  by  his 

aaecution  ot  a  second."— At/life  :  Parergon. 

as  Be-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  assetlo  =  assessor.] 
A  term  in  the  Scottish  law,  importing  a  settle- 
ment, or  tenure  in  landed  property  for  a  long 
term,  being  generally  coupled  in  deeds  and 
other  law  instruments  of  writing  with  tacks, 
assignations,  translations,  &c.  (Spottiswodt : 
On  Stiles,  p.  272  et  seq.,  and  p.  402.)  (Boucher.) 
(See  example  under  ASTENT.) 

as'-se-gai,   t  as'-sa-gal,  t  as'-sa-gay, 

*  za'-gaye  (Caffre),  ».  &  a.  [In  Fr.  zagaie ; 
8p.  azayaya ;  Port,  zagaia,  zagaglia  =  javelin  ; 
Arab,  alkhazeqah.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  missile  weapon,  like 
a  javelin,  used  by  the  CarTres,  Zulus,  and  other 
South  African  tribes  in  war.  It  is  of  some 


considerable  length.     There  is  also  a  short 
•tabbing  assegai. 

"  Alert  to  fight,  athirst  to  slay, 

They  shake  the  dreaded  aa,-aai." 
Kratford  de  RtdcUffe.    ( Timet.  March  29.  1879. ) 

If  It  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
other  nations  than  those  of  South  Africa. 

14  Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bacar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  Join'd  his  war ; 
And  their  heiirts  grbw  heavy,  ami  died  away. 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  a/itag  iy. 

Uemtnu:  The  CiU't  Funeral  Proceuion. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  the  spear  described  under  A. 

"  No  less  than  thirty-seven  anegai  wounds  .  .  ."— 
Pirt-rmari'tburf  Corretpondent  of  the  Timet,  5th 
April,  l»7». 

as'  se  gat    *  as'-sa-gal,   v.t.     [From  the 
aubstantive.]    To  pierce  with  an  assegai. 

"  Many  were  drowned,  many  auegaied,  a  few  shot." 
—Timti,  March  «.  1879. 

as-sg  gaicd,     t  as  sa-galed,     pa.   par. 

[ASSEGAI,  V.] 

•as-selze',  r.t.    [SEIZE.] 

as  sem  -blage,  s.    [Fr.  assemblage.] 
t  1.  The  act  of  assembling. 
t  2.  The  state  of  being  assembled. 
"With  innocence  and  meditation  Joined, 
In  soft  aaeinbtaje  "  Thornton. 

3.  The  persons  or  things  assembled. 

(a)  The  persons  assembled ;  a  gathering  of 
individuals ;  an  assembly. 

"Castile  enjoyed  the  supremacy  In  that  great  auem- 
tlage  of  race*."— Macautay :  Uitt.  JCng..  cu.  xxiii. 

(b)  Of  things  assembled  : 

"The  basesof  an  auembl tye of  pyramids."—  Bertchet: 
Aitron.,  }  277. 

•  as  sem  blanfe  (1),  *  as  st-m  blaunce 
s.    [Eng.  assemble);  ance.}     Assembling,  as 
•embly. 

"  He  chaunst  to  come,  where  happily  he  splde 
A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away ; 
To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  appllde. 
To  weet  the  cause  of  their  luiemblnunct  wide." 
I    Spenter :  F.  (I.,  V.  iv.  M. 

•  as  sem  -blanfe  (2),  s.    [Lat.  ad  -  to,  and 
Eng.  semblance  (q.v.).]      Semblance,    resem- 
blance. 

"  Car*  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk, 
and  bit  auemblanee  of  a  man  '."—ShaJeetf. :  t  Henry 

•  as-scm  bla  -tion,  «.    [ASSEMBLY,  *.] 

*s  sem  -bio,  •  a-som'-blo,  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Ft 

assembler ;  ensemble  =  together ;  Prov.  oss«m- 
olar;  from  Lat  timni  =  at  once,  together,  at 
the  same  time.  Cognate  with  Dut.  wzo- 
melen  = ...  to  assemble  ;  zamelen  =  to  col- 
lect ;  from  samen  =  together  ;  Ger.  tammeln 
*>  assemble  ;  zusammen,  beisammen  =  to- 


A.  Transitive : 

*  1  To  compare,  to  liken.    (Latimer :  Works, 
i.  188.) 

2.  To  convene,  to  call  together.  (Used  both 
of  persons  and  things.) 

t  (a)  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  two  objec- 
tives— the  one  of  the  person  or  being  for  whom 
the  gathering  is  brought  together,  and  the 
other  of  the  persons  or  things  assembled. 
But  before  the  first  objective  there  is  really  an 
ellipsis  of  to  or  for. 

"Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  Aoemble  me  the 
men  of  Jud.th  within  three  days,  and  be  tliou  here 
present"— 3  Sam.  xx.  4. 

(b)  It  is  sometimes  used  reciprocally. 

"And  all  the  men  of  Israel  atfembled  themselves 
unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast  of  the  month  Ethanlm 
.  .  ."—1  Kingi  viii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen. :  To  come  together,  to  meet  together, 
to  gather,  to  congregate. 

"They,  however,  stil'  atsembled  and  prayed  In  pri- 
vate dwellings,  .  .  ."—Mavauliy :  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

*  2.  Spec. :  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  to 
encounter. 

"  Now  Eualac  and  Tholomer  tares  han  a-iemblet." 
Joteph  of  Arimathie  (ed.  Skeat).  520. 

as  sem'-ble,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ASSEMBLY. 
(Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.) 
as  sem  bled  (bled  =  beld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

'  [ASSEMBLE.] 

"  Lordynges,  the  needes  for  whiche  we  ben  attemblit 
in  this  place,  is  ful  hevy  thing,  .  .  ."—Chaucer:  Tale 
ofttelibeiu. 

"  Auembled  armies  oft  have  I  beheld  ; 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charg'd  a  field." 
Pope:  Homer' i  Iliad,  bk.  li.,  G«8-9. 

as  sem'  bier,  s.     [Eng.  assemble);  -er.    In 
Fr.  assembleur.] 

1.  One  who  convenes  an  assembly,  or  brings 
a  number  of  people  together. 

"  None  of  the  list-makers,  theowemW«r»of  the  mob, 
the  directors  and  arrangers,  have  been  convicted,"— 
Burke  :  Itfjtrctiont  on  the  Execution*  in  1780. 

2.  One  who  himself  constitutes  part  of  such 
a  gathering. 

"  For  your  confession  of  faith,  which  yon  say  shall 
be  published  by  your  aaemblert,  .  .  ."—Hammond  to 
Cheynel.  (Hammond:  WorTct,  1. 198.) 

as  scm  bling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ASSEMBLE.] 

Ai  substantive:  A  gathering  together,  a 
meeting  together. 


"Let  all  rude  and  riotous  assemblings  ...  be 
banished  from  this  day  of  rest  and  harness."— Bithop 
Fleettoood :  Charge. 

*  as  sem  -blit,  pa.  par.    [ASSEMBLED.] 

as-sem-bly,   '  as-sSm'-ble,  s.     [In  Fr. 

asscmbtte  =  a  meeting  of  persons  (originally, 
it  is  believed,  a  deliberative  political  assembly  ; 
afterwards  also  one  of  the  clergy)  ;  assemble  = 
one  of  the  steps  in  a  dance  ;  Prov.  assemblada ; 
8p.  osamWea;  Ital.  assamblea  =  a  meeting  of 
persons  ;  Sw.  assemble.]  [ASSEMBLE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  a  passive  sense ; 

1.  Gen. :  That  which  is  convoked  ;  a  gather- 
ing together  of  persons.,  or,  in  some  cases,  of 
things,  for  any  purpose. 

"  I  sat  not  in  the  aaembly  of  the  mockers."— Jtr. 
XT.  17.  (See  also  Gen.  xlix.  «.) 

"  I  was  almost  In  all  evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
fatlon  and  nunnbly.'—Prov.  v.  14. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  A  great  gathering  of  people  for  religious 
or  political  purposes,  or  for  both.  In  Old 
Testament  Scripture  it  is  frequently  used  of 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Israelites  con- 
vened for  any  religious  or  national  object, 
especially  of  their  assembling  at  Sinai  to  re- 
ceive the  law.  [See  also  B.] 

"...  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  convocation 
onto  you,  and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fl 
unto  the  Lord  ;  it  is  a  solemn  aftembly." — Lev.  xxiL. 
SC.    {See  also  Dent.  xvi.  »,  and  2  Kings  x.  20.     In  a  Jig. 
MUM:  Heb.  xlL  2».) 

"...  according  to  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
spake  with  you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  in  the  day  of  the  iiuembly."—Deut.  Ix.  10.  (See 
al«o  Dent  x  4 ;  xviii.  16.) 

(6)  A  deliberative  body  exercising  legislative 
functions,  and  bearing  rule  over  a  nation, 
province,  or  district. 

"Officers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign 

attembly  wa»  nothing  to   them."— ilacaulan :   Hilt, 

fit!/.,  ch.  xl. 

(See  also  Acts  xix.  39.) 
H  Tn  an  active  sense :  That  which  convokes. 
.[B.  2.  Mil.] 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Church  UUt.,  <£c. :  The  term  now  given  to 
the  highest  deliberative  body  in  some  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  specially  to  what,  when 
fully  named,  are  termed  the  "General  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,"  and 
the  "  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland."    These  consist  of  ministerial  and 
lay  or  half-lay  representatives,  equal  to  each 
other  in  number,  sent  from  each  presbytery, 
and  in  spiritual  matters  discharge  deliberative, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions. 
The   word   Assembly,  in  this  second   sense, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
from  France,  whilst  the  natives  of  the  former' 
country  had  much  intercourse  with  Calvin. 
From  Scotland  it  passed  to  England,  where 
the  "  Westminster  Assembly  "  was  an  assembly 
of  121  divines  who,  with  certain  lay  assessors, 
met  at  Westminster  in  1643,  by  authority  of 
the  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  attempting 
to  produce  ecclesiastical  formularies   which 
might  lead  to  uniformity  of  worship  in  Eng- 
land and   Scotland.     It  sat  five  years,  pro- 
duced the  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  the 
Confession   of   Faith,  and   the    Larger   and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and  was  ultimately  dis- 
solved by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  Mil. :  The  second  beating  of  the  drum  in 
a  camp  to  summon  the  soldiers  to  strike  their 
tents. 

assembly-room,  ».  A  room  in  which 
public  assemblies  are  wont  to  be  held. 

"...  nor  could  she  enter  the  auembly-roomt,  .  .  .* 
—Johnton :  Life  <tf  Savage. 

1  as-send  e,  v.i.    Old  spelling  of  ASCEND. 

*  as-sen'-dyt,  pa.  par.    An  obsolete  spelling 
of  ASCEND. 

as'-sen-el,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ARSENIC. 

as-sent',  *  a-^Snt'e,  s.     [O.  Fr.  assent,  at- 
sens  ;  Port,  assenso;  Lat  cuaenms ;  fr.  assenti» 
or  asscntictr  =  to  assent.]    [ASSENT,  v.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  admitting  the  truth  of  any 
statement.     Such  assent  emanates  from  the 
understanding,  and  differs  from  consent,  which 
is  an  operation  of  the  will.     [See  t  below.) 

"  I  trowe  ther  needeth  litel  sermonyng 
To  make  you  auente  to  this  thing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.OW-*. 
"  Her  utmost  reach,  historical  atsent, 
The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  meant" 
Camper:  Concertation. 

2.  It  is  not  unfrequently,  however,  used  aa 
synonymous  with  consent. 

"  ...  the  talenti  which  obtain  the  auent  of  divided 
and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great  practical  reforms. " 
—J/acaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Accord ;  agreement. 

"...  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  to  the 
king  with  one  auent."— 2  Chron,  xviii.  It 

If  We  assent  to  what  we  admit  to  be  true ; 
we  consent  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done. 
Assent  may  be  given  to  anything,  whether 
positively  proposed  by  another  or  not,  but 
consent  supposes  that  what  is  consented  to  is 
proposed  by  some  other  person.  If  assent  and 
consent  are  both  used  of  speculative  proposi- 
tions, then  assent  is  the  act  of  an  individual, 
and  consent  that  of  many,  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  By  the  common  consent  of  mankind."  Ap- 
probation, which  is  a  much  stronger  word,  is 
a  species  of  assent  and  concurrence  of  consent. 
The  latter  term  is  properly  used  only  of  num- 
bers, not  of  single  individuals.  (Crabb.) 

B.  Technically: 

Law.  The  royal  assent  signifies  the  consent 
of  the  king  to  have  his  signature  affixed  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature.  This  assent  gives 
them  the  force  of  law. 

"  All  those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had 
received  the  royal  auent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in 
full  force."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

as-sent',  v.i.    [In  Fr.  assentir;   8p.  asentir; 
'  Port,  ossentar;    ItaL  ossenti«;  Lat  assentii 

=  to  assent :  ad  =  to,  and  seutio  =  to  discern 

by  the  senses,  to  feel.] 

1.  To  admit  a  statement  to  be  true. 

"And  the  Jews  also  nutented,  saying  that  theM 
things  were  so."— Ac's  xxiv.  a. 

2.  To  consent  to  a  proposal  affecting  one's 
interests. 

"The  princess  assrnted  to  all  that  was  suggested  by 
her  husband. '— Jlacaulay  ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*  3.  To  yield  to  the  seductive  influence  of 
any  vice. 

"  Loke  wel.  that  ye  onto  no  vice  atsent.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  U.60L 


l&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  whfit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjfrlan.    »,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  -  kw. 


assentation— asseverate  ry 
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H  For  the  difference  between  assent  and  con- 
tent, see  ASSENT,  s. 

as-sen-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  assentatio  =  flatter- 
ing assent,  pretended  concurrence  with  every- 
thing that  a  person  says  ;  assentor  =  to  assent 
habitually,  with  insincerity  ;  assentior  =  to 
assent  to :  ad  =  to,  and  sentio  =  to  feel.] 
Hypocritical  assent  to  everything  which  an- 
otiier  says  ;  pretended  concurrence  in  every 
opinion,  however  absurd,  which  he  broaches  ; 
the  implied  object  being,  for  the  most  part,  to 
flatter  him  for  selfish  ends,  or  at  least  to  avoid 
giving  him  offence. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  presage  of  ruin  when  the  prophets 
conspire  iu  assentation."— Bithop  Hall. 

t  as-sen-ta  -tor,  '  as  sen-ta  -tour,  s. 
[Ital.  assentatore;  Lat.  assentator.]  A  flatterer. 
"Other  there  be  which,  in  a  more  honeat  term,  iimy 
be  called  assent ntaiirt  or  followers,  which  do  await 
diligently  what  is  the  form  of  the  speech  and  gesture 
of  their  master,  and  also  other  his  manners  aiid  lashion 
of  garments."— Sir  T.  Bigot:  Oat..  1'oL  138  6. 

*  as-sen'-ta-tor-I-ly,  ad v.    [  Eng.  assentator ; 
•4,  -ly.  ]    After  the  manner  of  a  flatterer. 

"I  have  110  purpose,  vainly  or  nstentatorily,  to  re- 
present this  gre.itiiess  (i.f  Britain)  as  in  water,  which 
shows  things  nigger  than  they  are  .  .  ."—Bacaii. 

as-sent' er,  s.    [Eng.  assent;  -tr.]    One  who 

"  assents  to  anything. 

"  She  is  not  an  assenter  (though  thousands  be)  to 
that  rabbinical  rule  cited  in  Dnisius  from  Rabbi 
Hauricn."—  WMtlack :  Manners  of  the  Sag.,  p.  35S. 

as  sen'-tl-ent  (tl  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  assen- 
tiens,  pr.  par.  of  assentio  =  to  assent  to.] 
Assenting  to,  as  opposed  to  dissentient.  Used 
also  substantively. 

as-sent  -irig,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [ASSENT,  v.] 

"  Oil  female  truth  assenting  faith  relies.' 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  uk.  L,  Z7«. 

as-Sent -ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  assenting;  -ly.] 

In  an  assenting  manner  ;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  express  or  imply  assent.    (Huloet.) 

as-sent'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  assent;  -ive.]  Assent- 
ing. (Savage.)  (Worcester's  Diet.) 

as-sent -meat,  s.  [Fr.  assentiment ;  ItaL 
assentimento.]  The  same  as  ASSENT. 

"Their  arguments  are  but  precarious,  and  subsist 
upon  the  charity  of  our  attetttmentt."—Jlrovme:  Vulg. 

*  as'-sen-yke,  i.    Old  name  for  ARSENIC. 

as'-ser,  s.    [Lat.  asser  =  a  small  beam  or  lath.] 
Arch. :  A  thin  rafter,  board,  or  lath. 

as-sert,  v.t.  [From  Lat.  assertum,  supine  of 
assero  =  to  put  or  join  to,  ...  to  affirm  :  ad 
=  to,  and  sero,  pret.  serui  =  to  put  in  a  row, 
to  join.  In  ItaL  asserire.] 

L  Of  persons  or  other  beings : 

L  To  affirm,  to  declare  positively  ;  to  aver. 

".  .  .  asserting,  on  prouer  occasions,  the  dignity  of 
his  country  and  of  hisuuwler."— Macattlay ;  Jlist.  Sng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To  vindicate  one's  rights  by  actions  as 
well  as  words. 

"  Human  nature  at  last  asserted  its  right*."— ^o- 
eaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"  Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown. 
Seditiou  silence,  and  assert  the  throne." 

ripe:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk  it,  838-9. 

TL  Of  things :  (Used  figuratively  in  senses 
analogous  to  I.  1,  and  2.) 

"  But,  lo  !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign." 

Byron  :  Curse  of  Minerva. 

as-sert  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSERT.] 
t  as-sert  -or,  s.    [  ASSERTOR.  ] 
as  sert-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSERT.] 

as-ser'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  assertion  ;  Ital.  asser- 
zione ;  Ital.  assertio  =  (1)  a  formal  declaration 
regarding  the  freedom  or  servitude  of  any  one  ; 
(2)  an  assertion  generally.] 

1.  The  act  of  asserting,  affirming,  or  declar- 
ing positively. 

2.  The  statement  asserted  or  affirmed  posi- 
tively. 

"The  government,  on  full  consideration,  gave  credit 
to  his  aaertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double 
treason."— Maeaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xxi. 

as-sert  -Ive,  a.  [In  Fr.  assertif.]  With  strong 
assertion  ;  dogmatical,  peremptory. 

"  He  was  not  so  fnnd  ef  the  principles  he  undertook 
i  illustrate  as  to  boast   their   certainty,  proposing 
them  not  in  a  confident  and  assertive  form,  but  as 
probabilities  and  hypotheses."— Glannllr. 


as-8ert'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  assertive ;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  assert ;  affirmatively. 

"  Head  it  interrogatively,  and  it  is  as  strong  for  Soto 
and  the  Dominicans,  an  if  it  were  read  assertively,  for 
Catherine  and  the  Jesuits."— Up.  Betted :  Letters,  p. 
408. 

as-sert  -or,  t  as-sert'-er,  s.  [Eng.  assert  ; 
-or  and  -er.]  One  who  asserts,  affirms,  sup- 
ports, or  maintains  anything. 

"  The  aisertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word  .  .  ."— 
Macau/ay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

"...  an  atserterol  the  hereditary  principles  of  his 
family  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  iii.,  §  54. 

as-sert'-6r-y\  a.    [Eng.  assert ;  -ory.    In  ItaL 
"  ossertorio.]    Involving  an  assertion  ;  designed 
to  support  an  assertion.  ] 

"...  both  with  oaths  promissory  and  attertorf.'— 
Jeremy  Taylor  :  On  tlte  Decalogue. 

*as-ser've,  v.t.  [Lat.  ossmw.]  To  serve; 
to  assist  (Johnson.) 

as  sess,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  ossesser  =  to  regulate, 
settle  ;  Low  Lat  ossesso  =  to  value  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  ;  Class.  Lat.  ossessttm,  sup. 
of  assideo  —  to  sit  near,  to  be  an  assessor  :  ad 
—  to,  or  near,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fix  by  authority  the  exact  portion  of 
a  tax  which  any  particular  person  is  required 
to  pay.    (Dyclie.) 

2.  To  make  a  valuation  of  property  in  any 
place,  with  the  view  of  settling  what  amount 
of  local  or  other  taxation  its  owner  or  occupier 
should  be  required  to  pay. 

B.  Law :   To  fix  the  amount  of  damages, 
costs,  &c.,  in  a  law  case. 

*  as-sess',  s.  [From  assess,  v.  (q.v.).]  Assess- 
ment. 

"Taking  off  aacstes.  levies,  and  frec-quarterings, 
might  appear  plausive  aims."— Princely  Pelican,  ch.  8. 

as-sess'-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  assess;  -aWe.]  Able 
to  be  assessed.  (Webster.) 

as-sess'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ossessao^e) ;  -y.] 
By  means  of  an  assessment  (Webster.) 

as-sess  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSESS,  v.] 

U  Assessed  Taxes :  Taxes  fixed,  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  by  assessment 

as-sess  -ing,  pr.  par     [ASSESS,  v.] 

as-ses'-sion,  s.  [Lat  ossessio :  ad  =  to,  or 
near,  and  sessio  =  a  sitting.]  A  sitting  near 
one  to  give  one  counsel.  (Johnson.) 

as-ses'-sion-ar-y ,  a.  [Eng.  assession ;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  assession. 

"  One  of  the  answers  of  the  jury,  upon  their  oaths 
at  the  (istntioiiirtt  court,  I  have  inserted."— Carew: 
Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

as  sess  -ment,      *  as-sess  e-ment,     «. 

[Eng.  assess ;  -ment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  fixing  a  certain  sum,    after 
consideration  of  a   person's   means,  as  the 
portion  of  a  tax  which  he  should  fairly  be 
required  to  pay ;  or  the  act  of  valuing  property 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  adjudging  the 
proper  sum  to  be  levied  on  it    (It  is  followed 
by  on  or  of.) 

"It  was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  real  pro- 
perty."— Jfacaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

"...  the  business  of  the  census  involving  the  enu- 
meration of  persons  and  the  <txse4*>>>tn',  of  property." 
— Levfis:  Early  Rom.  Hitt.,  ch.  v.,  f  U 

2.  The  state  of  being  assessed. 

3.  The  amount  which  is  imposed  on  an  in- 
dividual after  consideration  of  his  resources, 
or  on  property  after  valuation. 

B.  Law :  The  act  of  assessing  damages  by 
means  of  a  jury. 

as  sess -or,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Port. 
'  assessor;  Fr.  assesseur;  Sp.  osesor;  Ital.  os- 
sessore,  from  Lat.  assessor  =  (1)  one  who  sits 
by  another,  an  assistant ;  (2)  (Law)  the  as- 
sistant of  a  magistrate  :  ad  —  to  or  near,  and 
sedeo  —  to  sit  ] 

1.  One  who  sits  near  another— 
(a)  As  being  next  to  him  in  dignity  : 

"  That  his  great  purpose  He  might  so  fulfil. 
To  honour  his  anointed  Son,  avenged 
Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 
All  power  on  Him  transfcrr'd  :  whence  to  his  Son, 
The  attestor  of  His  throne.  He  thus  began." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  Tl 

Or  (V)  to  render  him  assistance. 


U  In  this  latter  sense  it  specially  signified 
an  assistant  to  a  judge.  (Dryaen  :  Virgil  ; 
jEneUl  vi.  583.) 

2.  One  who  assesses  people  or  property  f« 
purposes  of  taxation,  (dlossog.  Nova.) 

as  ses-sb  r-i-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  &  Port,  assesso- 
rial ;  Lat  ossessorius.  ]  Pertaining  to  an 
assessor.  (Core.) 

as  sess -or  ship,  s.  [Eng.  assessor;  -ship.] 
The  position  or  t  unction  of  an  assessor. 

*  as-seth .    [ASSETS.] 

as  seta,  *  as-seth',  *  a  seth'.  *  a  see  th, 
*  a  see  the,  *  as  sy  th,  *  a  cee  th,  i.,  a., 

&  adv.  (Fr.  assez  =  enough  ;  O.  Fr.  aset,  asez, 
assez ;  asseiz,  asses  =  enough  ;  Prov.  assatz;  O. 
Sp.  asaz ;  Port,  assaz ;  Ital.  ossai  =  enough ; 
from  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  satis  =  enough.] 

A.  A?  adj.  <ft  adv.  (chiefly  of  the  farm  *as- 
seth) :  Sufficient,  enough. 

"  Yet  neuer  shall  make  his  richesss 
Aueth  unto  his  gredinesse." 

Kumaunt  of  th*  Kot*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Formerly  (of  some  among  the  obsolete  forms 
given  above,  and  especially  of  the  form  *  aseth) : 

(a)  Compensation  for  an  injury,  satisfac- 
tion, or   acceptable   offering  or  concession. 

[ASSITH.] 

"And  Pllat,  willynge  to  make  asrth  to  the  puple 
left  to  hem  Barabas.  —  Wgelifft :  Marie  xv. 

(b)  Assets. 

"  And  if  it  suffice  not  for  assefh" 

ritrt  Plowman. 

2.  ATow  (of  the  form  assets  only):  The  same 
as  1  a  and  b. 

IL  Technically  (of  the  form  assets,  s.  pi., 
with  a  sing,  form  asset  —  a  single  item  on  the 
credit  side) : 

1.  Book-keeping,    Bankruptcy,    Ac.  :    All   a 
person's  property,  every  part  of  which  may 
be  made   liable  for  his  debts.     In  balancing 
accounts  assets  are  put  on  one  side  and  debts 
on  the  other — the  assets  on  the  Cr.  side,  and 
the  debts  on  the  Dr.  one.     The  amounts  of  a 
merchant's  debts  and  assets  are  always  ascer- 
tained and  recorded  if  he  become  insolvent. 

2.  Law :  Property  left  by  a  deceased  person 
which  is  saleable  and  may  be  converted  into 
ready  money.     It  receives  its  name,  asset* — 
meaning    enough,    or    sufficient — because    its 
possession  is  sufficient  to  render  the  executor 
or  administrator  liable  to  discharge  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  deceased  person,  so  far  as 
the  assets  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Assets  obtained  in  this  way  are  called  per- 
sonal.   Besides  these,  there  are  others  called 
assets  by  descent,  or  real  assets.     If  a  person 
covenant  that  he  and  his  heir  shall  keep  a 
house  in  repair,  the  heir  is  bound  only  as 
he  has  assets  enough  inherited  from  the  pro- 
miser.     (Blad:stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  it,  chaps. 
15,  20,  32.) 

as  sev  -er-ate,  *  as  seV-er,  v  t  &  i     [In 

Sp.  aseverar ;  Port  osseverar ;  Ital.  afseverare ; 
Lat  ossevero  =  to  act  with  earnestness,  to 
pursue  earnestly  ;  (2)  to  assert  strongly  or 
firmly  :  severus  =  severe.  Cognate  with  Eng. 
SWEAR  (q.v.).]  To  affirm  with  great  solemnity 
or  very  positively. 

".  .  .  so  sweetened  and  mollified  with  the  concert 
of  music  [the  harmony  of  heaven),  that  he  not  only 
amecrrth  it,  but  also  endeavoureth.  with  great  pains 
and  labour,  to  set  out  the  true  musical  proportion  of 
\\.."—fo!heriin :  Atheom.,  p.  317. 

as-sev'-er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  [ASSEVERATE.) 
as-sev'-er-a-ting,  pr.  j»r.  [ASSEVERATE.] 

as-sev-er-a'-tion,  s.     [In  Sp.  asereracion; 
'  Port,    asseverafao;   ItaL    asseverazione ;    Lat 
asseveratio.} 

1.  The  act  of   asseverating,  or  positively 
asserting  anything. 

"  Atfveration  blustering  iu  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case." 

Coxiter :  C'onrertation 

2.  That  which    is  asseverated ;  a  positive 
affirmation  made. 

"  He  denied,  with  the  most  solemn  oaeMrotfemi. 
that  he  had  token  .%uy  money  for  himself."— Maantlan  : 
Bin.  Sng..  ch.  xxL 

*  as-sev-er-a'-tor-jf,  a.    [Eng.  ass«wraf{e)  ; 
-ory.}    Emphatically  asserting. 

"  Warm  and  <uM»«rotory  answers  made  by  K  r. 
AtUllS.'— iVortA  .•  Kxamen.  p.  147. 


boil,  t>oy;  p6~ut,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopnon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;'  -{ion.  -sion  =  zhutu     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  ahus.   '  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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assibillation— assignment. 


aa-Bib  II  la'  t:on,  s.    [SIBILLATION.] 

As  si  dse  ans,  As  si  de  ans,  Chas-i- 
dae  ans,  Chas  i  do  ans,  s.  pi.  [In  Gr. 
'Ao-tSaioi  (Asidaioi);  from  Hebrew  D'TDn 
(cWiasidim) =the  pious  or  the  righteous  ;  TCIJ 
(chhesed)  =  eagerness,  specially  (1)  love  to  one; 

-  (2)  envy,   animosity;  TOH  (chhasad)  =  to  be 
eager,  to  be  vehement.]     A  term  given  in 
1  Mace.  ii.  42,  and  2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  to  those 
Jews  who  were  zealous  for  the  purity  of  their 
faith  when  Grecian  idolatry  was  beginning 
to  pervade   the  land,  and  who,  with  their 
swords,  supported  the  Maccabee  revolt  till  it 
established  the  partial  independence  of  their 
country.     It  is  possible  that  the  term  may 
originally  have  been    a  nickname,  like  the 
word  Puritan  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

&8  -si-dent,  a-  [Lat.  assidens,  pr.  par.  of 
assideo  =  to  sit  by  or  near :  ad  =  to,  and  sedeo 
=  to  sit.] 

Med. :  Attendant  on  a  disease  as  a  rule, 
but  still  not  invariably  present  Assident 
are  opposed  to  pathognomonic  symptoms,  the 
latter  never  being  absent  in  any  case. 

as  sid  -u -ate,  *  as-syd  -u-ate,  *  as- 
Sld'-U-at,  a.  [Lat.  assiduatus,  pa.  par.  of 
assiduo  =  to  apply  constantly.]  [ASSIDUOUS.] 
Constant,  unremitting,  &c. 

"...  made  assyduate  and  dayly  meanes  unto  the 
kynge'i  grace,  for  to  have  bis  uiost  bounteous  pardon." 
—Ibid.,  I.  303.  (Boucher.) 

as  si-du -I-ty,  ».  [In  Fr.  assiduiti;  Port 
assiduidade;  Ital.  assiduita,  assiduitade,  assi- 
duitate;  Lat.  asslduitas  =  a  constant  sitting 
by  or  near  attendance,  .  .  .  constant  care.] 
[ASSIDUOUS.  ] 

1.  Properly :  The  act  of  sitting  down,  or  the 
state  of  remaining  seated,  in  order  to  work 
steadily  at  any  business  which  one  has  to  do. 
Hence  close  application,  diligence. 

"  Some  cultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and 
success  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly  valued  as 
models  of  style."— Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  iii. 

2.  Careful  attention  to  a  person. 

as  Sid  -u-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  assidu;  Sp.  asiduo; 
Port,  and  Ital.  assiduo ;  Lat.  assiduus  —  (I) 
sitting  by  or  near  in  constant  attendance  ;  (2) 
unremitting:  from  assideo.]  [ASSIDENT.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  animated  beings  (Lit.): 
Bitting  closely  and  unintermittingly  to  one's 
work,  instead  of  getting  up  from  time  to  time 
to  take  relaxation  ;  hence  giving  close  or  con- 
stant application  to  one's  work,  diligent.    (It 
is  used  both  of  specific  instances  of  such  un- 
intermitting  application,  and  of  one's  general 
character.) 

"The  public  were  too  strenuously  employed  with 
their  own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  estimating  mine." 
-doldmith:  Xuayi  (Preface). 

"  Thus  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower, 
Assiduous  sips  at  every  flower." 

Cowper:  Annul  JtemorabU.it  (17891, 

2.  Of  things :  Performed  with  unremitting 
constancy  and  diligence. 

"...  they  became,  under  aaidwnu  training,  the 
first  soldiers  in  Greece. "—Jfacaulag :  Biit.  Eng.  (ed. 
1861),  ch.  xxili.  (Note). 

"...  by  assiduous  observation  of  the  sun's  transit* 
over  the  meridian."— llerschel:  Attron.,  J377. 

"...  flually,  astiiluous  and  oft-repeated  effort  .  .  ." 

— Tyndall :  frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  Preface,  vi. 

as  sld'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  assiduous;  -ly.] 
la  an  assiduous  manner  ;  with  unintennitting 
regularity  and  diligence. 

"  For.  such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been  attiduouilu 
cultivated."— ifacaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

as  sid  u  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  assiduous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  assiduous. 

"  Persons  that  will  have  the  patience  to  understand, 
and  press  with  art  and  autauousness"—Lett.  dot. 
I6.J7 ;  Sidney  State-Papers,  vol.  ii.,  503. 

*  as-Ble'ge,  "  a  se  ge,  v.t.    [Fr.  assieger.]   To 


•  as  sic  ged,  *  a  se  ged,  pa.  par.  «fe  a. 

S1EOE.  ] 


[As- 


*as  sieg-er,  «.  [Eng.  asneg(e);  -er.]  A  be- 
sieger. 

"No  lease  to  keep*  then  coole  th'  astirgtrs'  pride." 
Hudson :  Judith,  ill.  251. 

as  si-ent'-Ist,  s.  [Eng. ,  &c. ,  assient(o) ;  -ist.  ] 
A  shareholder  or  stockholder  oC  the  Assiento 
Company ;  also  one  holding  the  Assiento 
contract  (Bancroft.) 


as-si-en'-to,  as-i-en'-to,  s.  [Sp.  asiento  = 
a  seal,  ...  a  contract  or  lease  ;  from  Lat. 
assideo  =  to  sit  near.]  [ASSIDENT.] 

Commerce  &  History:  A  contract  or  con- 
vention between  the  King  of  Spain  and  other 
powers  for  furnishing  slaves  for  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America.  The  contract  of  the 
Assiento  was  made  on  March  26th,  1713. 

Assiento  Company  :  Any  company  entrusted 
with  the  function  of  fulfilling  the  Assiento 
contract.  The  first  one  which  agreed  to  un- 
dertake the  degrading  task  was  the  French 
Guinea  Company.  In  July,  1713,  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  handed  it  over  to  Great  Britain, 
and  for  twenty-six  years  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany did  something  towards  rendering  the 
odious  service  required.  But  the  breaking 
out  of  war  in  1739  placed  the  Assiento  contract 
in  abeyance.  It  was  never  revived,  and  ulti- 
mately Britain  became  the  mortal  foe,  first  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  then  of  slavery  itself. 

as  si  gn,  *as-si  gne,  "as  sy'gne  (g  silent), 
v.t.  [In  Fr.  assigner;  Prov.  assignar  ;  Sp. 
asignar  ;  Port,  assignar,  assinar  ;  ItaL  asscg- 
nare  ;  from  Lat.  assigno  =  (1)  to  mark  out,  to 
assign,  to  allot,  (2)  to  ascribe,  to  impute,  (3) 
to  consign,  to  seal  :  ad  —  to,  and  signum  =  a 
mark.]  [SiON.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Properly,  to  sign  over  to  another  rights 
or  property  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to 
one's  self.     [B.,  I.  &  II.] 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  allot,  to  apportion. 

"...  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh 
gave  them."—  Gen.  xlvii.  22. 

"...  which  assigned  each  battle,  or  war,  or  siege, 
or  other  leading  event,  to  its  proper  consuls."  —  Lewis  : 
Early  Rom.  llist.,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  §  14. 

3.  To  designate  for  a  specific  purpose  ;  to 
name,  to  fix  upon. 

"And  they  appointed  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  Mount 
Naphtali,  .  .  .  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by 
Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned  Bezer  .  .  ."  [meaning, 
named  it  as  a  city  of  refuge).  —  Josh.  ii.  7,  8. 

4.  To  attribute  to  ;  to  allege  specifically. 

"...  and  with  a  velocity  regulated  according  to  the 
law  above  assigned."—  11  erschel:  Astronomy,  5th  ed. 
(1858),  §  361. 

B.  Technically: 
L  Law: 

1.  To  transfer  to  another  by  means  of  a 
signed  document. 

2.  To  apportion  ;  to  allot. 

"If  the  heir  or  his  guardian  do  not  attign  her  dower 
within  the  term  of  quarantine,  or  do  assign  it  un- 
fairly, she  has  her  remedy  at  law,  and  the  sheriff  is 
appointed  to  assign  it."—  Slacks!  one  :  Comment.,  bk. 
it.  ch.  8. 

3.  To  appoint  a  deputy.    [ASSIGNEE.] 

4.  To  set   anything   forth   specifically,  or 
with  the  full  particulars  given.       Thus,  to 
assign  error  is  to  show  in  what  part  of  the 
process  error  is  committed  ;  to  assign  false 
judgment,  is  to  declare  how  and  where  the 
judgment  is  unjust  ;  to  assign  the  cessor,  is  to 
show  how  the  plaintiff  had  ceased  or  given 
over  ;   to  assign  waste,   is  to  show  wherein 
especially   the  waste   has  been   committed. 
(Cowd.) 

EL  Comm.  (In  the  same  sense  as  A.  1,  and 
B.,  I.  1.)  To  sign  over  to  another  rights  or 
property  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to 
one  s  self.  To  transfer  money  or  property  to 
a  person  by  the  endorsement  of  a  cheque  or 
bill,  or  by  a  similar  document  signed. 

as  si  gn  (pi.  as  si  gns)  (g  silent),  s.    [From 
assign,  v.]    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  £  Law  : 
*  I.  Appendages  ;  appurtenances. 

"...  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  —  Shnkesp.  •'  Hamlet, 
v.  2. 

2.  /xiifl:  Persons  to  whom  any  property  is 
or  may  be  assigned. 

"Afterwards  »  man  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty 
to  part  with  all  his  own  acquisitions,  if  he  had  pre- 


, 

viously  purchased  to  him  and  his  assigns  by  name  ; 
but  if  his  assigns  were  not  specified  in  the  purchased 
deed,  he  was  not  empowered  to  aliene."—  Blackstone: 


as  sign  -a-ble  (g  silent),  a.     [In  Fr.  assign- 
'  able.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Able  to  be  assigned,  allotted,  or  given 
over  as  property  to  an  individual  named. 

2.  Able  to  be  specified  or  pointed  out 

"So  far  as  that  element  Is  concerned,  production 
Is  susceptible  of  an  increase  without  any  assignable 
bounds.  *—J.  S.  Mill  :  folit.  Econ.,  vol.  L,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi, 
I*. 


B.  Technically: 

L  Law  &  Comm. :  Able  to  be  transferred  so 
as  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  an  endorsed 
cheque. 

IL  Mathematics: 

1.  Assignable   magnitude   or   quantity :    A 
magnitude  or  quantity  which,  not  being  infi- 
nite, is  capable  of  being  definitely  stated. 

2.  Assignable  ratio :  A  ratio  capable  of  such 
definite  statement. 

as-sl-gnat'  (gnat  as  nyat),  s.  [Fr.]  An 
annuity  founded  on  the  security  of  lands. 
Specially,  French  Republican  paper  money. 
When  the  revolutionary  French  Assembly  of 
1790  took  the  decisive  step  of  disendowing  the 
church,  and  appropriating  all  ecclesiastical 
property  to  the  state,  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  church  lands,  amounting  to  about  one-third 
of  the  soil  of  France,  thrown  upon  its  hands 
could  not  be  disposed  of  all  at  once.  The 
labour  of  selling  it  was  therefore  devolved  on 
each  commune  or  parish,  which  was  required 
to  pay  the  proceeds,  when  realised,  into  the 
state  treasury.  Meanwhile  the  government, 
being  without  adequate  revenue,  issued  paper 
money  on  the  security  of  the  funds  to  be  paid 
it  by  the  communes.  The  bonds  issued  for 
the  purpose  were  called  assignats.  Ulti- 
mately over-issue  of  these  paper  notes  greatly 
depreciated  their  value,  so  that  in  the  year 
1795,  3,000  instead  of  about  twenty-four  of 
them  were  given  in  change  for  a  louis-d'or. 
(Evans  Crowe's  Hist,  of  France ;  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  1831,  vol.  ii.,  p.  304  ;  voL  iii.,  p.  121.) 

aS-Slg-na  -tion,  *.  [In  Fr.  assignation  ;  Sp. 
asignacion;  Port,  assignacao ;  Ital.  assigna- 
zione ;  from  Lat.  assignatio  =  a  marking  out, 
an  allotment ;  assignatum,  supine  of  assigno.] 
[ASSIGN.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  assigning.    Specially — 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  property  by  a 
written  deed,  or  in  a  similar  way. 

"  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only 
by  purchase  or  assignation;  and  assignation  always 
proceeded  on  regular  principles,  and  awarded  equal 
portions  of  laud  to  every  man."— Arnold:  Htet.  Rome, 
vol.  L,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  268. 

2.  The  act  of  making  an  appointment  of 
time  and  place  for  love-interviews. 

"  The  lovers  expected  the  return  of  this  stated  hour 
with  as  much  impatience  as  if  it  had  been  a  real 
assignation." — Spectator. 

IL  The  state  of  being  assigned. 

III.  That  which  is  assigned. 

"  That  by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  under- 
stood new  recipes,  but  new  astir/nations ;  and  of  th« 
diversity  between  these  two."— Bacon:  Inter,  of  fiat., 
ch.  iii.,  p.  288. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law  £  Comm. :  In  the  same  sense  as  A., 
I.  1.  (q.V.). 

2.  Comm.    (In  Russia):  A  bank-note  or  bill ; 
paper  money. 

as-si  gncd  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ASSIGN,  v.] 

.       "  In  their  astign'd  and  native  dwelling  place." 

Shukesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 


as  sig-ne'e  (g  silent),  s.     [In  Fr. 
defendant  at  law.  ] 
In  Law : 

1.  A  person  to  whom  any  duty  or  property 
is  assigned.    An  assignee  may  be  one  in  deed 
or  in  law.    He  is  the  former  if  appointed  by 
a  person,  and  the  latter  if  appointed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  law. 

2.  Assignees    in   bankruptcy :     Persons   to 
whom  a  bankrupt's  estate  is  assigned,  and  in 
whom  it  shall  be  vested  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.    (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
31.) 

as-sign-er  (g  silent),  ».    [Eng.  assign;  -er.] 
'  One  who  or  that  which  assigns.    [AssiGNou.] 

"  The  gospel  Is  at  once  the  astigner  of  our  tasks  and 
the  magazine  of  our  strength."— Dr.  B.  More:  Decay 
Of  Piety. 

as-si'gn-ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSIGN,  v.] 

as  sign  ment,  ».  [Eng.  assign;  -ment.  In 
Ital.  assegnamento.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  assigning  or  of  designing  any 
person  or  thing  to  a  particular  use. 

1.  The  act  of  assigning  or  allotting  awy 
person  or  thing  to  a  particular  use. 

"Triumvirs,  for  the  assignment  of  lands  and  tb« 
receipt  of  names,  are  appointed."— Lewis:  Early  Kfn. 
Hist.,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  34. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.     ey  —  a.    qu  — ttw. 
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*  2.  The  act  of  designing  anything  ;  design. 

"The  second  Bulwarke  was  the  Hearing  sence, 
'Gainst  which  the  second  troupe  a**imnneni  makes." 
Spenser:  f.  V-,  H.  xi.  10. 

n.  The  state  of  being  assigned. 

"I  believe  the  years  of  assignment  are  passed  away 
with  discontent  and  unliappiness."—  Darwin  :  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xix. 

III.  That  which  is  assigned  ;  also  the  docu- 
ment by  which  assignment  is  made,  such  as 
a  signed  or  endorsed  cheque  or  bill,  a  lease, 
&c. 

"  .  .  .  to  those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion  of 
the  revenue,  and  are  indemnified  l>y  assignments  on 
the  revenue  collectors.  "-V.  8.  Hill:  Polit.  Econ.  ; 
Prelim.  Hem.,  p.  17. 

"...  on  au  assignment  of  hearth  money  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

B.  Technically: 

Law,  Comm.  ,  &c.  :  The  act  of  signing  over  to 
another  rights  or  property  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  one's  self.  [A.  ,1.1.;  III.] 

Assignment  of  estate  is  a  transfer,  or  making 
over  to  another,  of  the  right  a  person  has  in 
any  estate.  It  is  usually  applied  to  an  estate 
for  life  or  years.  It  differs  from  a  lease,  for  in 
a  lease  he  grants  an  interest  less  than  his 
own,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion  ;  while  in 
an  assignment  he  parts  with  the  whole  pro- 
perty, which  from  that  time  absolutely  belongs 
to  the  assignee.  (Blackstone  :  Comment.  ,  bk.  ii.  , 
ch.  20.) 


silent),  s.    Of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  ASSIONER. 

"  .  .  .  in  assignments  he  parts  with  the  whole  pro- 
perty. and  the  assignee  stands  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  the  place  of  the  assignor."—  Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

SiS-sIm-il-a-bir-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  assimilable  ; 
-ity.]  Capability  of  being  assimilated.  (Cole- 
ridge.) (Reid's  Diet.) 

as-sim'-il-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  assimilable.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  That  may  be  assimilated. 
Able  to  be  made  in  one  or  more  particulars  to 
resemble  something  else.    (Webster.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  That  which  is  capable 
of  being  assimilated. 

"The  spirits  of  many  will  find  but  naked  habita- 
tions, meeting  no  assimilablei  wherein  to  re-act  their 
natures."  —  Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errours. 

OS-Sim'-il-ate,  r.t.  4  i.  [In  Ger.  assimiliren  ; 
Fr.  assimiler  ;  Sp.  asimilar  ;  Port,  assimilar  ; 
Ital.  assimiyliare,  assimilare  :  from  Lat.  as- 
similis  —  similar  ;  ad  =  to,  and  similis  =  like  ; 
or  from  Lat.  assimulo  (there  is  not  an  assimilo) 
=  to  make  like,  to  compare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  compare. 

"  To  these  4  brutes,  living  in  this  estate, 
Foure  kinclcs  of  men  we  may  attimilat*." 

Timet  Whittle.  K.  E.  Text  Hoc.  led.  Cowper), 
Tie  quatuor  elementit,  77,  78. 

2.  To  create  a  likeness  between  two  or  more 
different  things  ;   to  render   one   thing  like 
another. 

"A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life  would  easily 
assimilate  at  least  the  next  generation  to  barbarism 
and  ferineness."—  Hale. 

"  The  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects."       Cowper  :  Talk.  iv.  SM. 

3.  To  convert   into  a  substance  identical 
with,  or  at  least  similar  to,  that  operating 
upon  it.    [II.  Physiol.] 

"  Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn." 

Mil  ton:  P.  L.,  v.  411 

"  Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  atrimilate 
their  nourishment,  moist  nourishment  easily  changing 
its  texture  till  it  becomes  like  the  dense  earth."— 
Newton. 

II.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol.  :  In  the 
same  sense  as  I.  3.  (Used  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  plants  and  animals  of  converting 
their  appropriate  nourishment  into  portions 
of  themselves.) 

B.  Intra.  nitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  To  become  similar. 
(Followed  by  the  preposition  to.) 

"With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  native  names,  .  .  . 
I  have  adopted  that  which  assimilates  most  to  the 
English  pronunciation."—  n  acker  :  Himalayan  Jour- 
nals, vol.  i,,  Preface,  p.  xviiL 

IL  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol.  :  To  be 
converted  into  the  substance  of  an  animal  or 
plant. 

as-sim-il-a'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [ASSIMILATE, 

" 


as-sina -il-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  assimilate; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  similar  to  ;  like- 
ness. (Johnson.) 

as  sim  II  a'-ting,  pr.  par.    [ASSIMILATE,  v.  ] 

as-sim-Il-a'-tion,  *.  [In  Dan.  &  Fr.  assimila- 
tion; Port,  assimilaqao ;  Ital.  asuimilazione ; 
Lat  assimulatio  =  likeness,  similarity.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  The  act  or  process 
of  assimilating,  i.e.,  of  making  one  being,  per- 
son, or  thing  similar  to  another  ;  the  state  of 
being  so  assimilated. 

"It  Is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature 
to  aspire  to  an  assimilation  with  God.  even  the 
most  laudable  and  generous  ambition."— Decay  of 
Piety. 

2.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol. :  The  pro- 
cess by  which  an  animal  or  a  plant  converts 
into  textures,  identical  with  its  own,  such 
foreign  molecules  as  are  fitted  for  its  nutri- 
ment.    (See  Glossary  to  Owen's  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  2nd  ed., 
1855,  p.  669.) 

"  These  two  processes,  excretion,  or  the  expulsion  of 
effete  particles,  and  assimilation  of  substances  from 
without,  are  necessarily  mutually  dependent."— Toad 
*  Bowman:  Physiol.  Annt.,  voL  L;  Iirtrod..  p.  12. 

as-sim'-il-a-tive,  adj.  [Eng.  assimilate; 
suff.  -ire.]  Assimilating  ;  having  the  power 
of  assimilating. 

"...  an  attractive,  a  retentive,  an  assimilative,  and 
an  expulsive  virtue."— Hakevrill:  Apology,  p.  5. 

t  as-Sim'-Il-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  assimilate; 
-ory.]  Tending  to  assimilate.  (Webster.) 

*  as-sim -ul-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  assimulo  =  (1) 
to  make  like  ;  (2)  to  counterfeit ;   similis  = 
like.]    To  feign,  to  counterfeit    (Johnson.) 

*  as-sim-ul-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  assimulatio  = 
(I)  similarity;  (2)  Rhet.,  a  feigning  that  an 
audience  is  unfavourable  to  the  views   the 
orator  expresses  when  he  knows  it  to  be  the 
very  opposite.]     A  dissembling,  a  counter- 
feiting.   (Johnson.) 

t  as-si-ne'-go,  t  as-i-ne  -go,  *.  [Sp.  & 
Port,  amo  =  an  ass.]  Au  ass,  a  dolt,  a  stupid 
person. 

".  .  .  thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows;  au  iissineyo  may  tutor  thec:  thou  scurvy 
valiant  ass !  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans  .  .  ." 
—Shakesp.  :  Troilus  and  Creitsida,  ii  1. 

*  as-si'se,  s.    [ASSIZE  (2).] 
as-sis'-6r,  s.    [ASSIZER.] 

t  ass'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  ass  ;  suff.  -ish.]  Asinine. 
(Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.)  (Goodrich  and  Porter.) 

as-sist',  v.t.  4  i.  [In  Fr.  assister;  Sp.  asistir ; 
Port,  assistir ;  Ital.  assistere ;  from  Lat.  assisto 
=  to  stand  at  or  by  :  ad  =  to  or  near ;  sisto  = 
to  cause  to  stand.]  Properly,  to  stand  by 
one  ;  hence  to  help,  to  aid,  to  support  one, 
whether  in  action  or  in  sorrow. 

A.  Transitive  :  In  the  above  sense. 

"...  that  ye  i7»«i.*r  her  in  whatever  business  she 
hath  need  of  you."— Rom.  xvi.  2. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  give  help  or  aid. 

"Myself  assisting  in  the  social  joy." 

Pope  :  Uomer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  331. 

as-sist'-an^e,  s.  [In  Fr.  assistance;  Sp.  asis- 
tencia;  Port,  assistencia;  Ital.  assistenza  ;  Low 
Lat  assistentia.]  Help,  aid  ;  whatever  in  the 
circumstances  will  enable  one  to  do  his  work 
more  easily  or  in  a  shorter  time,  or  will  en- 
courage him  with  more  fortitude  to  sustain 
his  sorrow. 

"Let  us  entreat  this  necessary  assistance,  that  by 
his  grace  he  would  lead  us."— Rogers. 

as  sist  -ant,  a.  &  s.   [In  Fr.  assistant,  a.  &  s. ; 

*  Sp.  asistente,  s.  ;  Port,  assistent,  adj. ,  assistant, 
a. ;  Ital.  assistente  ;  from  Lat.  assistens,  pr.  par. 
of  assisto.]    [ASSIST.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Aiding,  helping,  auxiliary. 

"  Around,  a  tr»in  of  weeping  sisters  stands. 
To  raise  her.  sinking,  with  assistant  hands. 

Pope :  Bomer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  604-5. 

B.  As  substantive  :  Properly,  one  who  stands 
by  or  attends  upon  another,  an  attendant ; 
but  now  the  word  means  one  who  aids  or 
helps  another  in  any  way. 

"  Of  four  assistan's  who  his  labour  share. 
Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care," 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xlv.,  *7,  28. 

t as-sist'-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  assistant;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  assist. 

"  Be  hath  holpen  np  astittantly. 

His  servant  Israel." 
Magnificat,  in  Sternhold's  Psalms  (ed.  1598). 


as-sist-er,  s  [Eng.  assist;  -er.]  One  who 
assists  ;  an  assistant.  (Ash.) 

as-sist '-ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.    [ASSIST.] 

"  jEneas  too  demands 
Th'  assisting  forces  of  lua  native  bands." 

Pope  :  JJomers  Iliad,  bk.  xiii.  «1«,  «1T. 

as-sist'-less,  a.  [Eng.  assist,  and  suffix  -lest.] 
Without  assistance.  (Poetic.) 

"  Stupid  he  stares,  and  all  astiitless  stands." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Iliad,  xvi.  970. 

'  as  sith',  *  as-sy'th,  ?  t.     [ASSETII.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  satisfy. 

"  Laucbful  or  evyne  pwnlscloune 
May  thaiiu  assi'h  be  n.i  rescue. " 

Kalis  Rating,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  2,891-2. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  make  compensation  for  an 
injury. 

*  as  sith  -ment  (0.  Eng.),  as  sy  tli-mcnt 

(Scotch),  s.     [O.  Eng.  assith  =  to  compensate, 
and  sufttx  -ment.] 

*  1.  Old  Eng. :  A  weregild,  or  composition 
by  a  pecuniary  mulct. 

2.  Scotch :  Indemnification  from  persons 
injured,  without  which,  in  former  times, 
pardon  could  not  be  granted  by  the  king. 
(The  term  assythment  is  not  yet  obsolete  in 
Scots  Law.) 

"  For  this  reason  it  was  not  competent  to  any  one 
charged  with  a  crime  to  plead  a  remission  till  he  had 
given  security  to  indemnify  the  private  party  (14.'7,  c. 
74  ;  1328,  c.  7) ;  and  iu  case  of  slaughter,  it  Iwhored  the 
wife  or  executors  of  the  debased  who  were  entitled 
to  that  indemniflcat  on,  or  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  style 
of  our  statutes  auythment,  to  sulwcribe  letters  ot 
slains  acknowledging  that  they  had  received  satisfac- 
tion, or  otherwise  to  concur  in  soliciting  for  the 
pardon  before  it  could  be  obtained  (1592)."— Erskine: 
InstU.,  bk.  iv.,  title  iv. 

as-si'ze  (1),  s.    A  layer  of  stone,  or  one  of  the 
"  cylindrical  blocks  in  a  column.    The  number 

of   assizes  in  the  Great    Pyramid  was  203. 

(Knight's  Diet,  of  Mechanics.) 

as-sl  ze  (2),  *  as-s^se,  *  as-sy  se,  *  a  si  so, 
*  a-sy  sc,  *  a-sy  90,  s.  [In  Ger.  assisen; 
Fr.  issises  (pi.),  from  asseoir  =  to  make  one  sit 
down  ;  O.  Fr.  assist  =.  a  set  rate,  a  tax  ;  assis 
=  set,  seated  ;  assire  —  to  set ;  Prov.  asi:a 
=  (1)  an  assembly  of  judges,  (2)  a  decision, 
pronounced  by  them,  (3)  a  tax ;  Low  Lat. 
assisa,  assisia;  Class.  Lnt.  assessus  =  a  sitting 
by ;  assideo  =  to  sit  by  :  ad  —  to,  ,  .  .  by, 
near,  and  sedeo  —  to  sit] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  formal  session  or  sitting;  or  in  the 
pi.,  sessions  or  sittings  specially  for  judicial 
purposes. 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  In  a  general  sense:  A  sitting  for  any 
purpose,  as  for  worship,  to  hear  confessions, 
Ac. 

"  In  daunger  he  hadde  at  his  owue  assist 
The  youge  gurles  of  the  diocise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6644. 

If  In  daunger  is  =  under  his  jurisdiction, 
(ft)  (Generally  pi.) :  With  the  same  significa- 
tion as  that  given  under  B.,  II.  3. 

"  Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  his  Judges  held 
assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland  .  .  ."— tlacaulau : 
llist.  Eng..  eh.  L 

(c)  The  time  or  place  of  holding  a  judicial 
sitting. 

"The  law  was  never  executed  by  any  Justices  of 
assize ;  but  the  people  left  to  their  own  laws.  —An  ties  t 
Ireland. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  last  judgment. 

"  The  Judging  Owl  shall  close  the  book  of  fate. 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep." 

Itryden    Mrs.  Ki/liarea.  191. 

IL  The  result  of  such  judicial  or  other 
sitting. 

*  1.  A  statute.    [B.,  II.  5.] 

"  BKokuen  thine  seueu  wise. 
That  km  iwrowt  ayeu  the  nssin' 

Seu yn  Sa get,  2, 490.    ( BoudUr ) 

•2.  A  judgment    [B.,  II.  5.] 

"  Ur  elder  God  did  Jhesum  rise. 

The  quilc  gie  hang  with  fals  asim." 
MS.  Coll.  Med.  Ldin..  H.  iii.  12,  t  125  b.    (Roucner.) 

•3.  A  regulation.    [B.,  II.  5.] 

"  And  on  the  same  anise  served  and  allowed 
Of  alle  the  franchise,  that  it  are  was  dowtd." 

Chron.  of  Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  77.    (Voucher.) 
"  And  after  mete  the  lordys  wyse, 
Eueryche  yu  dy  «ers  iiiieyntyw. 
To  daunce  went  by  ryght  iityse." 

Octovian,  81.    iflouclttr.) 

*  in.  Things  assigned  ;  commodities.    [R, 
II.  6.] 

"  Whan  ther  comes  marchanndUe. 
With  com.  wyn.  and  steil,  othir  other  assist. 


bffitt,  b6y;  p«at,  ]<J\trl:  oat,  9611,  chorus,  9Mn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhon.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shfis.    -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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IV.  Their  weight  or  measure ;  measure- 
ment, dimension.  (Now  contracted  into  SIZE.) 
[B.,  IL  6.] 

"  Thau  was  it  scborter  than  the  aisite. 
Thrise  wroght  thai  with  it  on  this  wi«e." 

The  Story  of  the  Holy  Rood  led.  Morris),  MS,  ML 
"  On  high  hills  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame, 
An  hundred  cubits  high,  by  just  attite, 
With  hundred  pilla.*?'      ' 

Sjfa&tr  :  Vitiont  of  Bettay.  it 
"  V.  Form,  fashion. 

"  So  al  watz  dubbet  on  dere  tuvu* 
X.  Eng.  Aim.  Potmt  (ed.  Morris),  The  Pearl.  VI. 

*  VI.  Service. 

"  That  we  may  lere  hyru  of  lot  as  oure  lyste  blddez, 
As  in  the  tisyu  of  Sodomas  to  seggez  that  paBsen." 
£.  £ng.  AIM.  I'oemt  (ed.  Moms) ;  Cleanness,  84S-i. 

B.  Technically : 

L  Law  A  Government:  An  assembly  of 
knights  and  other  substantial  men  met  at  a 
certain  place  and  time  for  the  discharge  of 
public  business.  In  this  sense,  the  General 
Council  or  Witenagemot  of  England  was 
called  the  General  Assize.  Glauvil,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  says  it  had 
never  yet  been  ascertained  by  the  general 
assize  or  assembly,  but  was  left  to  the  custom 
of  particular  counties.  (Slackstone:  Co  mm., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  2.) 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  jury,  so  called  from  their  sitting  to- 
gether.   Blackstone  thinks  that  jury  was  the 
original  meaning   of   the  word   assize.      The 
grand  assize,  or  grand  jury,  was  instituted  by 
Henry  II.,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  oue 
who  preferred  it  to  trial  by  battle.    (Black- 
ttone :  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  chaps.  10,  22,  and  23.) 

2.  The  court  which  summons  together  such 
a  jury  by  a  commission  of  assize,  or  ad  assisas 
capiendas.    (Ibid.,  ch.  10.) 

3.  The  sittings  held,  by  the  commission  of 
the  sovereign,  at  stated  intervals,  by  one  or 
more  judges  in  the  county  towns  of  England, 
for   the   trial   of  civil   and  criminal   cases. 
[See  A.,  I.,  1  (6).]    The  judges  sit  on  such 
circuits  by   virtue   of  five   authorities — the 
commission  of  the  peace,  that  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  that  of  general  gaol  delivery,  that 
of  assize,  and  that  of  nisi  prius.     The  foun- 
dation of  the  present  system  was  laid   by 
Mapna  Charta,  and  by  the  statute  Westm.  2, 
13  Edw.  I.,  c.  30.     The  commission  of  assize 
was  so  called  because  it  was  sent  to  take  the 
verdict  of  a  particular  kind  of  assize— that  is, 
jury.    (Ibid.,  bk.  iii.,  chaps.  22,  23.) 

i.  An  action  at  law  for  recovering  the  pos- 
session of  lands.  It  is  applicable  to  no  more 
than  two  species  of  injury — by  ouster,  viz., 
abatement  [ABATEMENT],  and  recent  or  novel 
disseisin.  [DISSEISIN.]  If  the  abatement 
happened  upon  the  death  of  the  demandant's 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  nephew,  or 
niece,  the  remedy  is  by  an  assize  of  mart 
d'ancestor;  if  by  that  of  relatives  different 
from  these,  then  various  other  terms  are 
applied  to  it.  An  assize,  of  novel  disseisin — 
that  is,  of  recent  disseisin — does  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  that  now  described.  These 
actions  were  called  writs  of  assize,  (Ibid.,  bk. 
iiL,  ch.  10.) 

H  A  certt/tcate  of  assize  was  a  second  trial 
granted  when  a  miscarriage  of  justice  ap- 
peared to  have  occurred.  (Blackstone :  Comm., 
bk.ili.,ch.  24.) 

6.  A  statute  or  ordinance.    [A.,  IL,  1,  2,  3.] 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  A  statute  or  ordi- 
nance of  any  kind.  The  assize  of  arms  was 
an  enactment  of  Henry  II.  that  each  person 
should  provide  amis  suitable  to  his  rank, 
which  on  his  death  should  descend  to  his  son 
or  other  heir. 

K  The  assize  of  tlu  forest  meant  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  royal  forests. 

U  Rents  of  assize  are  certain  established  rents 
of  the  freeholders  and  ancient  copyholders 
of  a  manor,  which  cannot  be  departed  from 
or  varied.  They  are  also  called  quit-rents. 
IQurr.]  (Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3.) 

(6)  Spec. :  An  ordinance  for  regulating  the 
measure  and  price  of  the  articles  sold  in  the 
market;  also  one  for  similarly  fixing  the  stan- 
dard weights  and  measures. 

H  To  break  the  assize  of  bread  is  to  violate  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  bread,  as  by  using 
false  weights  or  giving  short  weight.  (Black- 
ttone:  Comm.,  bk.  iv.,  c.  12.) 

6.  The  articles  officially  weighed  and  mea- 
sured ;  also  the  standard  weights.  [A.,  III., 


•III.  Chess: 


"And  sette  he  hath  the  long  atitt, 
And  endreJ  beth  ther  iune  ; 


Sir  Trittrem,  F.  J.,  St.  auuc.    (S.  in  Boucher.} 

as-Sl  ZC,  v.t.     [From  assize,  s.] 

1.  To  fix  by  a  legal  ordinance  the  weight, 
measure,  or  price  of  articles  to  be  exposed  for 
sale. 

*  2.  To  assess  as  a  tax-payer.    (Buners.) 

as  sized,  *as-si'sed,  pa.  par.    [ASSIZE.] 

as-si'z-er,  as-sis-er,  as -sis  or,  as- 
Si  z-or,  s.  [Eng.  assize,  v. ;  -er,  or.] 

A.  Of  the  forms  assizer,  assiser,  and  assisor 
(Eng.):  An  officer  who  fixes  the  "assize"— that 
is,  the  weight,  measure  or  price  of  articles  to 
be  sold. 

1  Daniel  (Hist.  Eng.,  p.  169)  mentions 
"  false  assisors  "  among  those  against  whom 
the  writ  of  Trailbaston  was  issued.  (Davies.) 

B.  Of  the  form  assizor  (Scots  Law) :  A  juror. 

"as-so'-ber,  *as-sd'-bre  (bre  as  ber), 

v.t.    [From  Fr.  sobre  =  sober.]    To  sober ;  to 
make  sober  ;  to  keep  sober.    [SOBER.] 

"  And  thus  I  rede  thou  astobre, 
Thyii  heate,  iu  hope  of  sucli  a  grace." 

dower :  Con}.  Amant.,  bk   fi. 

as-so:9l  -a-bll'-I-ty  (or  ci  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
associable  ;  -ity.  In  Ger.  assoziabilitat.]  The 
quality  of  being  capable  of  associating  to- 
gether. 

"When  dealing  with  the  Aiiociabilitii  of  Feelings, 
and  the  Aaociabtiity  of  Relations  between  Feelings.'  — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Pii/choi.  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  §  459. 

as-so  91-a-ble  (or  ci  as  shl),  a.  [Formed 
as  if  from  "a  Lat.  assodabilis,  on  the  analogy  of 
sociable.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of   persons:   Sociable   in    disposition, 
companionable.    (Cotgrave,  Todd,  &c.) 

2.  Of  persons  and  things  :  Capable  of  being 
united  ;  joined  or  associated  together.  (John- 
ton,  <£c.) 

B.  Technically :  Capable  of  being  associated 
together.     Used— 

1.  (Psychol)  Of  the  feelings. 

"...  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only  by  the 
proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another."— Herbert 
Spencer:  Psychol.  (Snded.,  1870),  voL  i..  p.  2S1. 

2.  (Med.)  Of  organs  of  the  body  in  sympathy 
with  other  organs. 

as  -so  '-9i-a-ble-ncss  (or  oi  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
associable;  -ness.]  Associability.  (Webster.) 

as  so  91  ate  (cl  as  sbi),  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
the  adj.  In  Fr.  associer;  Sp.  asociar ;  Port 
aasociar  =  to  associate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  persons: 

1.  To  join  with  one  as  a  companion,  a 
friend,  a  partner,  or  a  confederate ;  to  associate 
a  person  with  one's  self  in  some  one  of  these 
relations ;  to  unite  together  in  friendship  or 
confederacy,  as  two  persons  or  parties  may  do. 

"  One  of  o-jr  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  In  this  city  visiting  the  sick." 

Shakeip.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  T.  1 
"A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marciua, 
Associated  vlth  Aumhus,  rages 
Upon  our  territories." 

Sluiketp. :  Coriotanus,  IT.  «. 

"  Auociate  yor.rselvee.  O  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  be 
broken  in  piece*  "—lea.  vtii.  9. 

*  2.  To  show  sympathy  with,  by  tears  or 
otherwise,  *3  a  sincere  associate  or  friend, 
even  in  one's  woe. 

"  Sherf  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so  ; 
friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  wo." 
Shaketp. :  Titus  Andronicut,  v.  S. 

IL  Of  things :  To  unite,  blend,  or  join  to- 
gether, as  feelings,  mental  conceptions,  or 
material  substances  may  do. 

"  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelinps 
severally  aaxiate  themselves  primarily  with  members 
of  their  own  group."— Herbert  Spencer  :  PiychoL  (2nd 
.••I  .  1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  2S3. 

"  Native  silver  is  always  axsnHa'ed  with  gold."— 
Graham  :  Chemistry  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

*fl  Formerly  the  verb  to  associate  was  at 
least  occasionally  followed  by  to  ;  now  with  is 
employed.  (See  the  subjoined  example  and 
the  examples  above.) 

"  Some  oleaginous  particles  unperceivedly  associated 
themselves  to  it."— Boyle. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  keep  company  (with),  to 
have  intimate  friendship  with,  to  be  in  cou- 
federacy  with, 

"They  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  thoso 
with  whom  they  must  associate."— Burke. 

2.  Of  things :  To  unite  together  in  action,  to 
act  harmoniously.    (Tlte  elder  Darwin.) 

as-86'-$i-ate  (or  ci  as  shi),  a.  <fe  s.  [From 
Lat.  associatus,  pa.  par.  of  associo :  ad  =  to, 
and  socio  =  to  unite  together  ;  socius  =  a 
partner,  a  companion.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons : 

(a)  United  in  interest  or  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  common  purpose  ;  confederate. 

"  Am phinomus  survey'd  th'  associate  band." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey  bk.  xvi.  367. 

(6)  United  with  another  in  office  ;  sharing 
with  another  a  common  office  ;  as  "an  asso- 
ciate judge. " 

2.  Of  things :  Acting  in  common,  exerting  a 
sympathetic  influence  on  each  other.     [B.] 

IL  Technically  (Med.):  Connected  by  habit 
or  sympathy,  as  associate  motions,  such  as 
occur  sympathetically  in  consequence  of  pre- 
certhig  motions.  (Tlie  elder  Darwin.)  (Web- 
ster's ilict.) 

B.  At  substantial : 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  Of  persons : 

(1)  A  companion,  a   mate ;   one   whom  a 
person  keeps  company  with. 

"  Sole  Eve,  associate  solo,  to  me  beyond 
C'uiiiiiire,  above  all  living  creatures  dear." 

J/illon :  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 
"How  dull !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power. 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 
Associate*  of  the  iestive  hour." 

Byron :  flours  of  Idleness. 

(2)  A  partner  In  some  office  or  enterprise. 

(a)  In  a  good,   or   at    least   an  indifferent 
sense :  A  comrade,  a  partner,  &c. 

"  I  call'd  my  fellows,  and  these  words  addreas'd : 
My  dear  astociates,  here  indulge  your  rest." 

Pope :  Uomer't  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  199,  ZOO. 

(b)  In  a  bad  sense :  An  accomplice. 

"Their  less  scrupulous  associates  complained  bitterly 
that  the  good  cause  was  betrayed."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Of  things:  A  concomitant. 

"Good  health,  and,  ita  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper."  Cowper :  Task,  bk.  L 

B.  Technically:  One  who  holds  a  certain 
honorary  title  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Academy  or  any  similar  institution.  The 
dignity  of  associate  is  inferior  ..to  that  of 
academician.  Its  abbreviation  is  A. 

If  A.R.A.  is  —  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy; A.R.S.A.  is  =  (l)  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  or  (2)  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

as-so'-9i-a-ted  (or  ci  as  shi),  pa.  par.  it  a, 
[ASSOCIATE,  v.] 

"  With  strictly  social  animals  the  feeling  will  ba 
more  or  less  extended  to  all  the  associated  members.' 
—Darwin :  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

as-so  -9i-ate  ship  (or  ci  as  shi),  s.    [Eng. 

associate,  and  surf,  -shiji.] 

1.  The  state  of  one  associated  with  another 
person,  or  with  a  party,  or  sharing  with  some 
one  else  a  common  office. 

"  And  that,  under  the  present  system,  rising  men 
were  hardly  ever  admitted  to  asgociateship  until  they 
were  past  the  age  at  which  the  recognition  of  the 
Academy  could  be  of  service  to  them.  —Sir  Charles, 
DOke :  Speech  in  Parliament ;  Times,  April  10, 1877. 

2.  The  position  or  dignity  of  being  an  asso- 
ciate.   [ASSOCIATE,  s.,  II.] 

as-s6'-9i-a-tlng   (or  ci  as  shi),  pr.  pear. 

[ASSOCIATE,  v.] 

as-so  9i-a  -tion  (or  ci  as  shi),  s.  [In  Ger. 
&  Fr.  association  ;  Sp.  asociacum  ;  Port,  asso- 
ciafao.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  associating,  uniting,  or  joining 
together. 

1.  Of  persons,  or  other  beings  capable  of 
action: 

"  F.  Cuvier  has  observed  that  all  animals  that 
readily  enter  into  domestication  consider  man  as  a 
member  of  their  own  society,  and  thus  fulfil  their 
instinct  of  association." — Darwin  .  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  viii.,  p.  150. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wad,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   au  =  kw. 
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2.  Of  things: 

".  .  his  rmau's]  mental  powers,  lu  association  with 
bis  extraordinarily-developed  bruin."— Omen;  C'tatttf. 
tf  Mammalia,  p.  49. 

II.  The  state  of  being  so  associated,  united, 
or  joined  together.  (Used  of  beings,  of  per- 
sons, or  of  things.) 

1.  Of  beings  or  persons : 

"  Self-denial  ii  a  kiwi  of  holy  aimHation  with  God  : 
and,  by  making  you  his  partner,  interest*  you  in  all 
bu  happiuess.'  —  Boyle. 

".  .  .  thoie  animals  which  were  benefited  by  Urlng 
in  close  attociation.'—Daririn :  Detcent  of  Man,  pt.  L  , 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Of  things.     [B.  1.] 

IIL  An  aggregate  of  persons  or  things  asso- 
ciated together. 

1.  Of  persons :  A  society  of  any  kind  ;  per- 
sons in  union  with  each  other  for  any  purpose, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  political  or  non-politi- 
cal.   [B.  2.] 

"The  Allocation  also  hold*  itself  liable  to  print  lu 
detail  those  researches  on  particular  points  of  inquiry 
which  it  has  requested  individuals  or  societies  to 
undertake."— Brit.  Auoc.  Sep.,  voL  L  (2nd  ed.,  183L). 
p.  vili. 

2.  Of  things:   An  aggregate  of  things   so 
associated  together,  as   mental   conceptions 
with  each  other,  a  mental  feeling  or  thought 
with   nerve  action,    or  material  substances 
with  each  other. 

"  We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculpture!, 

Buy  with  gold  the  old  astociat iotu.~ 

Longfelloa  :  Binlt  nf  Pottage  (Golden  Hilatone). 
"Here  a  name  of  noble  intellectual  auociationt.  .  ." 
—TyndaU:  Frag,  of  Science  (Urd  ed.),  xii.  559. 

IV.  A  contract  containing  the  rules  or 
articles  by  which  persons  uniting  with  each 
other  mutually  pledge  themselves  to  carry  out 
the  common  objects  of  their  society. 

"  He .  .  .  had  been  the  author  of  that  Attoeiation 
by  which  the  Prince's  adherent*  had  bound  themselves 
to  stand  or  fall  together."— Macaulay:  Hitt.  Mug., 
eh.  x. 

".  .  .  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  dropping 
the  Association  into  a  flower-pot  which  stood  in  a 
parlour  near  the  kitchen."— Ibid.,  ch.  xviit 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy : 

(a)  Association  of  ideas :  The  connection  in 
the  mind,  especially  in  matters  relating  to 
memory,  between  two  ideas,  so  that  one  tends 
to  recall  the  other.    If,  for  example,  on  walk- 
ing out,  one   come  to  a   spot  where  on  a 
previous    occasion    something    exciting  hap- 
pened, the  sight  of  the  place  will  almost  cer- 
tainly recall  the  occurrence.    Dugald  Stewart 
considers  that  the  ideas  which  tend  to  suggest 
each  other  are  those  connected  together  by 
resemblance,  analogy,  contrariety,  vicinity  in 
time  or  in  place,  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  means  and  of  end,  or  of  premises 
and  conclusion. 

"  Aaociafion  of  ideal  is  of  great  importance,  and 
may  be  of  excellent  use."—  n'atti. 

(b)  The  association  of  feelings  is  a  similar 
connection  among  the  feelings. 

"...  the  ultimate  law  to  which  the  aaociatlon  of 
feelings  conforms."  —  Herbert  Spencer :  Ptuchology, 
Sud  ed.  (1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  252. 

2.  Science,  Literature,  £c. : 

The  word  Association,  though  not  so  com- 
mon as  Society,  is  still  in  general  use  in  the 
sense  detailed  under  A.,  III.  1.  A  well- 
known  association  in  Britain  is  fully  and  for- 
mally designated  "  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  but  it  is  gene- 
rally called  simply  "The  British  Association." 
At  its  first  meeting,  that  held  in  York  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1831,  the  Rev.  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  thus  defined  its  aims  :— 

"  1  propose  then,  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  should  found  a  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  having  for  it*  objects,  to  give  a 
•trouger  impulse  and  more  systematic  dir-ctum  to 
scientific  inquiry,  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  national 
attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a  removal  of 
those  disadvantages  which  impede  its  progress,  and  to 
promote  the  intercourse  of  the  cultivators  of  science 
with  one  another  and  with  fjrcign  philosophers."— 
Brit.  A  aoc.  Reinrtt,  vol.  i.,  2nd  ed.  (1835),  p.  22. 
The  British  Association  has  since  greatly 
developed,  having  now  (1879)  about  4,000 
members.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : — Section  A.  Mathematics  and  Physics  ; 
B.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  ;  C.  Geology  ; 
D.  Biology  ;  E.  Geography  and  Ethnology ; 
F.  Statistics  ;  G.  Mechanical  Science.  These 
sections  are  again  divided  into  what  till  1865 
were  called  sub-sections,  but  have  since  been 
termed  departments.  (Brit.  Assnc.  Rep.,  1877, 
p.  xxxvi.)  The  association  meets,  on  invita- 
tion being  sent  to  it,  in  any  of  the  larger 
towns  or  cities  (London  excepted)  which  can 
give  it  accommodation,  doing  its  best  at  each 


place  to  communicate  an  impulse  towards  the 
cultivation  of  science  which  may  continue  to 
operate  after  it  has  gone. 

as-sd-9i-a'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  association; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  tlie  act  or  state  of  associa- 
tion, or  to  persons  or  things  associated  ;  per- 
taining to  associationism  (q.v.). 

as  so  91  a  -tion  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  association  ; 
-i»m.] 

Philos.  :  The  doctrine  of  tlie  association  of 
ideas.  [ASSOCIATION,  B.  1  (a).] 

08-80-91-  a'-tion-Ist,  *.      [Eng.   association 
"  (ism);  -ist.]    (1)  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 

associationism  (q.v.)  ;   (2)  A  member  of  an 

association. 

as-sb-ci-a'-tive  (or  el  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
associate);  -ive.~\  Possessing  the  quality  of 
associating.  (Coleridge.)  (Reid.) 

as-so  -ci-a-tor  (or  el  as  shi),  s.  [Eng.  asso- 
ciate ;  -or.]  One  who  associates  with  others 
for  any  purpose. 

"  In  Westminster  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand 
auociators,  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in 
Southwark  eighteen  thousand."  —  J/acautay;  Mitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  as-  sail    (1),  v.t.     [From  Lat.  od  =  to,  and 
Eng.  soil.    In  FT.  souiller  =  to  soil,  to  defile.] 
[SoiL.]    To  soil  ;  to  stain. 

"...  and  what  can  he  be, 
Can  with  unthankfuluess  atsoile  me." 
Beaum.  t  Fletch.  :  Q.  of  Corinth,  iii.  1.    (Itichardton.) 

*  as  soil  (2),  *  as-soil  e,  *  as  soyl  ,  *  as- 
soyl  e,  *  as-sole,  *  a-soile,  *  a-soyl  e 
(0.  Eng.),  as-soil'-zle,  *  as  soil:-yie  (zl 
as  yi)  (0.  Eng.  &.  Mod.  Scotch),  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 
assoiler,  assaurre,  assaudre,  assoklre,  absoiler, 
absouldre  ;  from  Port,  assolvar  ;  Ital.  assolvere  ; 
Lat.  absolvo  =  (1)  to  loosen  from,  (2)  to  free 
from,  (3)  to  acquit,  (4)  to  pay  off,  (5)  to  finish  : 
ab  =  from,  and  solvo  =  to  loosen,  to  untie.] 
[ABSOLVE.] 

A.  Of  the  Old  English  forms  assoil,  <tc.: 

1.  To  let  loose,  to  set  free  ;  to  deliver. 

"  Till  from  her  Mlids  the  spright  atsoiled  Is." 

Spenter:  F.  C-,  I.  x.  St. 

2.  To  absolve  a  sin,  or  fault,  or  error  ;  or  to 
absolve  a  person  from  a  charge,  to  acquit  him. 

"  Well  meeting  bow  their  errour  to  attoale.' 

Speiaer:  F.q..l\.  vi.  IS. 

"The  Pape  them  auoled."  —  Chron.  of  Rob.  de 
Brunne,  p.  205.  (S.  in  Boucher  ) 

"  When  he  was  atoyled  of  the  Pope." 

Langtoft  :  Chron.,  p.  1.    (Boucher.) 

3.  To  pay. 

"  Till  that  yon  come  where  ye  your  vowes  atsoyle." 
Spenser  :  Daphnaida,  Til. 

4.  To  remove. 

"  In  seeking  him  that  should  her  payn  auovJe." 

Spenser  :  F.  O,,  IV  v.  SO. 

B.  Of  the.  Scotch  forms  assoilzie,  *  assoilyie  : 

1.  Scots  Law  :  To  acquit  or  absolve  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court. 

"...  for  non-payment  of  a  fen  duty,  ...  in  whilk 
the  defender  was  anoilzitd."—  Scott  :  Waverleu,  ch. 
xlviii. 

2.  To  absolve  from  ecclesiastical  censure. 

*  as-soil  'e,  s.    [ASSOIL,*.]    Confession. 

"When  we  speak  by  way  of  riddle,  of  which  the 
sense  can  hardly  lw  picked  out  but  by  the  parties'  own 
attoile."—  Pattenham,  iii.  157.  (A'are*.) 

*  as-soil  -ing,  "  as-soil-  lyng,  *as-s6yl'- 
inge,  *  a-soyl  -yn,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [ASSOIL, 
»-] 

As  substantive  :  Absolution. 

"And  to  sywl  this  mansinge,  and  the  asto<tHng«  al 
so,  we  assigneth  the  hinsop  of  Winchestre  to.  —  Robert 
of  Olouceit.  :  Chron.,  p.  602.    (S.  in  Boucher.} 
"Asoylyn  of  syunys."—  Prompt.  Part. 
"  For  curs  wol  slee  right  as  attaining  saveth." 

Chaucer:  The  Prologue,  «6S. 

as-soil  -ment,  s.  [O.  Eng.  assoil,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ment.]  The  act  of  assoiling  ;  absolution. 
(More.)  (Speed.) 

as-soil'-zfe  (z  silent),  «  as-soil  -yie,  v.t. 
'  [AssoiL  (2),  B.] 

as  soil  -zied  (z  silent),  pa.  par.    [AssoiL  (2), 
'  B.] 

as-soil  -zing  (z  silent),  pr.  par.    [AssoiL  (2), 
*B.] 


s.  [In  Dan.  assonants;  Ger. 
assonanz;  Fr.  assonance  ;  Sp.  asonaneia;  ItaL 
assonatiza.] 


Rhetoric  £  Poetry :  A  term  used  when  tha 
words  of  a  phrase  or  of  a  verse  have  the  same 
sound  or  termination,  and  yet  do  not  properly 
rhyme.  (Johnson.) 

as'  son  ant,  adj.  &  ».  [Fr  assonant;  Sp. 
asonante  (*.) ;  Lat.  assonans,  pr.  par.  of  atsono 
or  adsono  =  to  sound  to  ;  ad  =  to,  aud  sono  = 
to  sound.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Sounding  so  as  to  resemble 
another  sound.    (Johnson.) 

Assonant  Rhymes:  Verses  not  properly  rhym- 
ing. [ASSONANCE.]  They  are  deemed  legiti- 
mate in  Spanish,  but  in  English  are  considered 
blemishes  in  composition. 

B.  As  substantive :  Spanish  verses  not  pro- 
perly rhyming.    [See  the  adj.] 

"assonzie,  v.t.    [EssoiN.J 

as-sb  rt,  v.t.&i.     [Fr.  ossorftr  =  (1)  to  sort, 
"  (2)  to  match  ;    Ital.  assort  ire  =  to  sort,    to 
choose  by  lot.]    [SORT.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  arrange  or  dispose  in  such  a  way  that 
one  person  or  thing   will   suit   another,  to 
match ;   to   adapt   one   person  or   thing   to 
another. 

"They  appear  .  .  .  no  way  atsorted  to  those  with 
whom  they  must  associate." — Burke. 

2.  To  distribute  into  sorts ;  arrange  things 
of  the  same  kind  into  different  classes,  or  into 
bundles,  heaps,  &c. 

3.  To   furnish    with   articles  so  arranged. 
[ASSORTED.  ] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  suit,  to  agree,  to  match; 
to  be  in  congruity  or  harmony  with. 

*  as-sb  rt,  s.    [ASSORT,  v.] 

"  Sit  down  here  by  one  auort." 
Sir  Ferumkrat.    (tllit,  vol.  ii.)    (Kichardion.) 

as-sb  rt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSORT,  v.] 

"To  be  found  ii;  the  well-assorted  warehouse*  of  dis- 
senting congregations."— Burke. 

as-sb  'rt-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSORT.] 

as-sb ft-ment,  s.  [Eng.  assort;  -ment.  Jo 
Dan.  assortement;  Fr.  assortiinent ;  Ital.  ossorJi- 
mento.] 

L  The  act  of  assorting,  or  disposing  in  a 
suitable  manner ;  the  state  of  being  assorted. 

n.  The  aggregate  of  things  assorted.  Speci- 
ally— 

1.  Quantities  of  various  articles,  each  ar- 
ranged separately  from  the  rest  and  put  in  its 
own  proper  place. 

2.  Particular  varieties  of  the  same  article, 
so  selected  as  to  match  with  each  other ;   or 
various  articles  so  selected  that  each  is  har- 
monious or  in  keeping  with  the  other. 

"  Tis  a  curious  iiuortment  of  dainty  regales. 
To  tickle  the  negroes  with  when  the  ship  sails. 
Fine  chain*  for  the  neck,  aud  a  cat  with  nine  tails." 
Camper  :  xtree:  Meat  hat  Sour  Sauce. 


"The  above  aaortmenti  are  easily  displayed,  and 
have  full  instructions  for  firing  on  each  article."— 
Adtt.,  Timet,  4th  Nov.,  1875. 

*  as-SOt',  v.  t.    [Fr.  ossoter  =  to  infatuate  with 
a  passion.] 

1.  To  besot,  to  infatuate ;  to  cause  to  dote 
upon.    [BESOT.] 

"  That  monstrous  errour  which  doth  some  attot." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  1 

2.  To  bewilder. 

"  Auotied  had  his  sence,  or  dated  was  his  eye." 

•  Si-enter:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  «. 

*  as-sot',  a.    [AssoT,  v.]    Infatuated ;  foolish. 

"  Tho  willye,  I  wene  thou  bee  antot." 

Spenter:  Sheph.  Cat,  ill 

*  as-sot  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ ASSOT,  t>.tj 

*  as-sdyle,  v.t.    [AssoiL.] 

*  as-soiled,  pa.  par.    [ASSOIL.] 

*  as-soyl  -Inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [  ASSOIL,  *.] 

*  as-soy  ne,     *  as-soi  n,     *  as  s6y  gne 

(g  silent),  *  a  soy  ne,  s.    [EssoiN,  s.] 

*  as-s6y  ne,  v.t.    lEssoiN,  ».*«.] 

*  as-spy  e,  v.t.    [Espv.l 

as  suadc  (sua  as  swa),  v.t.  [Pref.  as- a 
atl-  intens.  and  Lat.  suadeo.]  To  urge  persua. 
sively. 

"  A  chance  of  attuading  bis  own  better  Judgment 
on  the  multitude."—  Annual  Rentw,  IT.  MO. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph      f, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  znun.    -tious,  -slous  -  sans,    -ble,  -die,  &«.  a  bel,  deL 
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assuage— assumption 


as  suage'  (sua  as  swa),  as  swage ,  r.t. 

'  &i.  [O.  Fr.  assouager,  as  if  from  Lat.  assua- 
vio:  Lat  ad  =  to,  and  suavis  =  sweet,  agree- 
able.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  anything  in  the  arrangements  of  nature 
which  it  extreme:  To  temper,  to  allay,  to  miti- 
gate. 

"  Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage, 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage." 
Additon. 

IL  Of  human  feeling  or  emotion : 

L  Of  pain,  woe,  fear,  or  aught  else  depressing 

to  the  mind :  To  mitigate,  to  soothe,  to  allay, 

partly  to  remove. 

"  Unless  he  could  atsuage  the  woe 
Which  he  ahhorr'd  to  view  tielow." 

Byron  :  The  Pritoner  of  Chilian,  i.  4. 

2.  Of  the  exciting  emotions,  and  specially  of 
anger,  hatred,  £c. :  To  appease,  to  pacify,  to 
diminish,  to  allay. 

"  It'i  esth  his  ydls  ftiry  to  mintage." 

Spenter:  F.  <J.,  II.  iv.  11. 
"On  me,  on  me  your  kindled  wrath  assuage, 
And  bid  the  voice  of  lawless  riot  rage." 

Pot*  :  Homer's  OdHKey.  bk.  li.  SI,  82. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  abate,  to  subside. 

"  And  God  made  •  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  auv>ayed."—Oen.  viii.  1. 

as  sua  ged  (sua  as  swa),  t  as  swaged, 
*  a-swa'ged,  pa.  par.  [ASSUAGE,  r.t.] 

as  -  sna  ge  -  ment  (sua  as    swa),   "as 
"  swa'ge-ment,  s.      [Eng.   assuage;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  assuaging  ;  the  state  of  being  as- 
suaged ;  mitigation,  abatement. 

"Tell  me.  when  shall  these  weary  woes  have  end, 
Or.  shall  their  ruthlesa  torment  never  cease. 
But  all  my  days  in  pining  languor  spend. 
Without  hope  of  attuagement  or  release." 

Spenter:  Soiineti. 

AS  sna'  ger  (sua  as  swa),  s.    [En ir.  assuage ; 
'  -er.\    One  who  or  that  which  assuages. 

fas  sua-sive  (sua  as  swa),  a.  [Formed 
'from  assuade  (q.y. )  on  model  of  persuasive.] 
Persuasive,  soothing. 

"  If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise. 
Mustek  her  soft  aiiuative  voice  supplies." 

Pope:  at.  Cecilia. 

5  as-sub'-ju-gate,  v.t.  [Lat  ad  =  to,  and 
rubjugate.]  '  To  subjugate  to,  to  subject  to. 

"  Thl»  thrice  worthy  and  rirfit  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acqulr'd : 
Nor,  by  my  will,  atsubjuf/ate  his  merit." 

Shaketp.  •  Truilut  t  Crestida.  li. 

as-sibt  lie  (&  silent),  v.t.  [SUBTLE.]  To 
render  subtle.  (Puttenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

t  as-sue  fac  tlon  (no  as  we),  s.  [Lat.  as- 
tuefacio  —  to  accustom  to,  from  atsvetus  = 
accustomed :  ad,  and  suesco  =  to  become  accus- 
tomed to,  and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  state  of 
being  accustomed. 

"  Right  and  left,  as  parts  inservlent  unto  the  motive 
faculty,  are  differenced  by  degrees  from  use  and  asiue- 
faction,  or  according  whereto  the  one  grows  stronger." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Brrvurt, 

t  ns'-snS-tude  (ue  as  w8), ».  [In  ital.  assue- 
t inline;  Lat.  assuetudo.]  Accustomedness, 
custom,  habit 

"  We  see  that  auuetude  of  things  hurtful  doth  make 
them  lose  the  force  to  hurt."— Bacon :  Mat.  lliit.,  S  67. 

as  sume,  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  assumer;  Sp. 
asumirse ;  Port,  assumir ;  ItaL  assumere.  From 
Lat.  assume  =  to  take  to  :  ad  =  to,  and  tumo 
=  to  take  up.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  take  to  one's  self. 

(1)  To  take  to  one's  self  that  which  Is  one's 
own,  or  anything  hold  in  common  of  which 
on>'  has  the  right  to  make  use.     Used— 

(a)  Of  man  or  other  real  or  imaginary  being : 

"  Twere  new  Indeed,  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  attiime  the  lyre." 

Courier:  Table  Talk. 

"  His  majesty  might  well  atsume  the  complaint  and 
•zpreuion  of  King  David."— Clarendon. 
"Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove   auiimet  the 
throne."        Pope:  Romer't  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  694. 

(b)  Fig.:  Of  nature  or  any  other  thing  as 
ton tradiitinguished  from  a  person  or  being: 

"  Nature,  tutumlng  a  more  lovely  fare. 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace." 

Coirper:  Retirement. 

(2)  To  take  to  one's  self  what  one  is  not  en- 
titled to  ;  it  being  eminently  characteristic  of 
those  who  "assume"  or  take  to  themselves 
anything  that  they  take  too  much. 


"...  assumes  or  usurps  the  ascendancy."— Dryden  : 
The  Hind  and  Panther,  li.    Note. 
"  Art  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  aud  curious  thoughts  .  .  ." 

Byron  :  Cain,  i.  I. 

t  (3)  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  society. 

"  The  sixth  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and 
lower  rank,  attumed  into  that  honourable  company." 
-Scott.  (Uoodrich  and  Porter.) 

2.  To  take  appn  one's  self,  to  arrogate  to 
one's  self  authority. 

"  With  ravish'd  ears, 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumet  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres." 

Dry  dm :  Alexander' t  featt. 

n.  Technically: 

Logic :  To  take  anything  for  granted  without 
proof.  This  may  be  done  either  through  in- 
advertence or  because  what  is  assumed  is 
really  axiomatic. 

"In every  hypothesis  something  is  allowed  to  be 
attumed."— Boyle. 

"...  we  must  not  therefore  aaume  the  liberty  of 
setting  aside  well-ascertained  rules  of  historical  evi- 
dence, '—iwii :  Early  Rom.  ffitt..  ch.  vUL,  §  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  To  be  arrogant  or 
pretentious  ;  to  claim  more  than  is  one's  due. 

2.  Law :  To  undertake  an  obligation  of  any 
kind,  as  by  a  verbal  or  other  promise  to  do 
anything. 

as-su'med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSUME.] 

As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"...  the  attumed  uniformity  of  the  exciting 
causes  .  .  '—Darwin:  Descent  qf  Man,  vol.  L,  pt.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Spec. :  Pretended,  hypocritical 

"  '  Disastrous  news ! '  dark  Wyclifle  said  ; 
As  I'mfU  despondence  bent  his  head, 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
The  well-feigned  sorrow  to  belie." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  1.  14. 

"  Brutus  now  throws  off  his  assumed  character,  ..." 
—Lewis:  Earl//  Horn.  Sat.,  ch.  xi.,  §  87. 

*  as-su'-ment,  s.  [Lat.  assumentum,  from 
assuo  =  to  sew  on,  to  put  a  patch  on  :  ad  =  to, 
and  suo  =  to  sew.]  A  patch. 

"This  auument  or  addition  Dr.  Marshal  says  he 
never  could  find  anywhere  but  in  this  Anglo-Saxouick 
translation."— Lewit :  Hist.  Eng.  ail/let,  p.  9. 

as-su'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  assume;  -er.]  One  who 
takes  to  himself  more  than  he  is  entitled  to, 
or  takes  upon  himself  what  he  has  no  right  or 
is  unable  to  do ;  a  pretender ;  also  a  woman 
who  does  so. 

"  Can  man  be  wise  in  any  course  in  which  he  Is  not 
safe  toot  But  can  these  high  astumert,  aud  pretenders 
to  reason,  prove  themselves  to1:"— South. 

as  su  m-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [ASSUME.] 

A.  Aspres.  participle  :  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective :  Pretentious,  arrogant,  pre- 
sumptuous, self-confident 

"  His  haughty  look*,  and  his  auuming  air, 
The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear.        Dryden. 

C.  As  substantive:  Assumption,  presump- 
tion. 

"  The  vain  assuming! 

Of  some,  quite  worthless  of  her  (Poesy's]  sovereign 
wreaths."  B.  Jonton :  Poetatter. 

t  as-sii'm-flkg-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  assuming; 
-ness.]  Assumption,  presumption. 

"  Dyslogistic— viz li  Haughtiness.     IS.  At- 

tumingnest.     14.    Arrogance."— Bourrina :   Bentham't 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  101. 

as  sump'  sit,  s.     [Lat.  3  person  sing,  pret 
"  of  assumo.      Lit.  =•  he  has  taken  to  or  upon 
(him).] 
Law: 

1.  A  verbal  promise  made  by  any  one,  or 
which  he  may  in  justice  be  held  to  have  more 
or  less  directly  made.  [See  No.  2.]  In  the 
former  case  the  assumpsit  or  promise  is  said 
to  be  explicit,  and  in  the  latter,  implied.  One 
may  actually  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
or  build  a  house  by  a  certain  day,  in  which 
case  the  promise  is  deemed  explicit,  and  an 
action  lies  against  him  if  he  violate  his  verbal 
engagement.  Certain  contracts  are,  however, 
so  important  that  the  law  requires  them  to 
be  in  writing.  Implied  promises  are  such  as 
the  following:— A  person,  when  in  want  of 
certain  articles,  is  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
them  at  a  certain  shop.  Having  done  so,  it  is 
not  legally  competent  for  him  to  turn  round 
on  the  shopman  and  say,  "  Prove  that  I  ever 
promised  to  pay  for  the  articles  I  received. " 


The  law  rightly  judges  that  if  there  was  not 
an  explicit,  there  was  at  least  an  implied 
promise  to  pay  for  the  goods,  else  the  shop- 
man would  not  have  given  them.  So  also  if  a 
person  contract  to  build  a  house,  and  erecting 
it  in  defiance  of  the  principle  of  gravity,  see 
it  tumble  to  pieces  before  his  eyes,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  plead  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
building.  His  having  taken  the  contract  is 
held  to  imply  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  com- 
petent to  perform  the  work  which  he  under- 
took to  do. 

"...  the  auumpsit  or  undertaking  of  the  defen- 
dant ...  A  third  species  of  implied  assumpsits  is 
.  .  ."—Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  9. 

2.  An  action  at  law  brought  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  promise,  express  or  implied. 
(Blackstone:  Comm.) 

*  as-sumpt',  v.t.    [From  Lat.  assumptus,  pa. 
par.  of  assumo.]    [ASSUME.]    To  take  up. 

"  The  souls  of  such  their  worthies  as  were  departed 
from  human  conversation,  and  were  atsumplea  into 
the  number  of  their  gods."— Sheldon :  Miracles  of 
Antichrist,  p.  115. 

*  as-sumpt',  *.      [In    Port,   assumpto;    ItaL 
assunto.      From   Lat.   assumptum,  neuter  of 
assumptus,  pa.  par.  of   assumo.]     [ASSUME.] 
Anything  assumed. 

"  The  sum  of  all  your  atsumpts,  collected  by  your- 
self, is  this."— Chilling  worth:  Ant.  to  Charity  maint. 
by  Cath.,  p.  60. 

as-sump  -tion,  *  as  sump  cl- on,  «.     [In 

Fr.  assomption;  O.  Fr.  assumption;  Sp.  asun- 
cion ;  Port,  assumpfao  ;  Ital.  assunzione ;  Lat. 
assumptio,  from  assumptum,  sup.  of  assumu.] 
[ASSUME.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  assuming  or  taking  to,  up, 
upon,  or  for  granted. 

1.  The  act  of  taking  to  or  upon  one's  self,  or 
taking  up,  or  adopting. 

"  The  personal  descent  of  God  himself,  and  his  at- 
gumption  of  our  flesh  to  hia  divinity.  .  .  ." — ffam- 
moiui :  Fundamentalt. 

"  Now,  war  with  China  must  mean  the  acquisition 
of  territory  and  the  assumption  of  immediate  political 
power."—  Timet,  Nov.  10,  1876. 

[See  also  B.,  1. 1.] 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted  without 
proof. 

"  By  showing  that  by  the  assumption  of  this  won- 
derful intangible  aether  nil  the  phenomena  of  optic* 
are  accounted  tot."—Ti/ndaU:  Frag,  of  Science  (ard 
ed.),  ix.  223. 

IL  The  state  of  being  assumed  in  any  of  the 
ways  now  mentioned. 

"  Adam,  after  a  certain  'period  of  years,  would  liar* 
been  rewarded  with  an  assumption  to  eternal  felicity." 
—  Wake. 

"  These,  by  way  of  attumption  under  the  two  general 
propositions,  are  intrinsically  and  naturally  good  or 
bad."— f/orrit. 

IIL  A  thing  or  things  assumed.  Spec.,  a 
thing  taken  for  granted  without  proof.  (Fol- 
lowed by  that.) 

"...  possible  to  keep  a  compact  based  on  the  at- 
mmptio.i  that  Turkey  either  would  or  could  bthav* 
like  a  civilised  State."— Times,  Nov.  »,  1874. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Theol,  Church  Hist.,  <Kc.  According  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches : 

1.  The  taking  of  the  Virgin  Mary  up  into 
heaven. 

"Upon  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  pope  and  cardinals  keep  the  vespers."— 
BtUliiigfleet. 

2.  In  an  elliptic  sense:   The  festival  com- 
memorating this  alleged  occurrence.      It  is 
kept  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  on 
the  15th  of  August     The  English  Church  does 
not  observe  the    festival,  being   dissatisfied 
with   the  evidence  that  the  event  which  it 
commemorates  ever  took  place. 

II.  Scots  Law.  A  deed  of  assumption :  A 
deed  executed  by  a  trustee  or  trustees  under  a 
deed  of  settlement,  appointing  and  associating 
with  themselves  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees. 

IIL  Her. :  Arms  of  assumption  are  those 
which  a  person  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
legitimately  assume.  They  are  now  distin- 
guished from  assumptive  arms.  [ASSUMPTIVE.  ] 

IV.  Logic: 

1.  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a 
categorical  syllogism. 

t  2.  The  consequence  drawn  from  the  major 
and  minor.  (Dyche.) 

3.  Anything  taken    for    granted    without 
proof  or  postulate.    [A. ,  III.J 

"There  are,  however,  geologists  who  maintain  that 
this  is  an  assumption,  liased  upon  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  facts."— Owen  :  Clattif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  58. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    SB,  CD  =  e.    ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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as-sutnp'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  assomptif;  Port. 
assum/itivo;  from  Lat.  assumptions.]  Which 
is  assumed,  or  which  may  be  assumed ;  capable 
of  being  assumed. 

Heraldry.    Assumptive  Arms  : 

*1.  Originally:  Arms  which  had  been  as- 
sumed iu  a  legitimate  way. 

"...  In  Heraldry,  assumptive  armt  are  such  as  a 
person  has  »  title  to  bear,  by  virtue  of  some  action 
done  or  performed  by  him,  which  by  birth  he  could 
not  wear ;  as  if  a  person  that  has  naturally  uo  coat 
should,  in  lawful  war,  take  a  prince  or  nobleman 
prisoner,  he  lias  from  that  time  a  right  to  liear  the 
anus  of  such  prisoner,  by  virtue  of  that  military  law, 
that  the  dominion  of  things  taken  in  lawful  war 
passes  to  the  conqueror."— Dyche :  Diet.  11753). 

2.  Now:  Arms  assumed  without  proper 
authority ;  those  legitimately  taken  being 
called  arms  of  assumption,  and  not  assumptive 
arms.  (Gloss,  of  Her.,  1847.) 

as-sump'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  assumptive ; 
-ly.]  By  means  of  an  assumption.  (Webster.) 

as-sii r-an9e,  'as  siir-aun9C  (siir  as 
shur),  «.  [Fr.  assurance,  from  assurer  —  to 
render  sure  ;  siir  =  O.  Fr.  seur,  segur ;  Lat. 
securus  =  (1)  free  from  care ;  (2)  free  from 
danger,  safe,  secure  :  se  (old  form  of  sine)  = 
sjiart  from,  without ;  cura  =  care.]  [ASSECU- 
RANCE,  ASSURE,  SECURE,  SINECURE,  SURE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  assuring  or  insuring. 

(i.)  The  act  of  imparting  to  another,  who 
18  distrustful  or  anxious,  grounds  on  which 
confidence  may  be  based,  or  of  actually  in- 
spiring him  with  confidence  itself.  (Lit.  A 


__    I  schal  say.  assentyug  to  my  lore  t 
And  I  schal  make  us  sanf  for  evermore." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.7S1. 
"  Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  auurance  of  content  within." 

Wordsworth :  excursion,  bk.  T. 

(ii.)  The  act  of  "  insuring  one's  life."  [A., 
H.  3.1 

2.  The  state  of  being  assured,  or  being  in- 
snred. 

(i.)  The  state  of  being  assured. 

(a)  The  state  of  receiving  statements,  de- 
signed to  inspire  confidence  either  with  re- 
spect to  one's  personal  security  or  any  other 
matter  which  else  would  be  doubtful. 

"  We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God 
we  could  expect  to  have,  supposing  that  he  were 
TUlotson. 

If  To  take  assurance  from  an  enemy:  To 
submit  on  condition  of  receiving  protection. 
(Scotch.) 

(6)  Firm  belief  in  such  statements,  un- 
wavering conviction. 

"Such  an  auurance  of  things  as  will  make  men 
careful  to  avoid  a  lesser  danger,  ought  to  awaken  men 
to  avoid  a  greater."— Till ot  son. 

(c)  Confidence,  trust,  produced  by  such  con 
Tiction. 

"Thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have 
none  auurance  of  thy  life  .  .  ."—Deal,  xxviii.  «. 

"  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  ;  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  auurance 
for  ever."— Isa.  xxxii.  17. 

If  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure :  To  take 
iteps  which  seem  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  remove  every  cause  of  apprehension,  and 
produce  tranquil  confidence. 

"  Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff :  what  need  I  fear  of  thee, 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  doubly  sure." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1 

(d)  The  confidence  produced  by  comparing 
one's  self  with  others.    This  may  be  moderate, 
and  therefore  legitimate;  indeed,  it  may  be 
only  the  absence  of  false  modesty  or  over- 
bashf ulness. 

"  Men  whose  consideration  will  relieve  our  modesty, 
and  give  us  courage  and  assurance  in  the  duties  of  our 
profession."— Rogers. 

"  With  all  th'  assurance  Innocence  can  bring, 
Fearless  without,  because  secure  within." 

Dryden. 

Or  it  may  be  immoderate  and  become  for- 
wardness or  impudence. 

"  This  is  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good  natural 
assurance  or  confidence,  which  Aristotle  olaerves 
young  men  to  b»  full  of,  and  old  men  not  so  inclined 
to."— ffammond. 

Or  again  it  may  be  supported  by  a  feeling 
of  duty,  and  become  intrepidity  or  fortitude, 
which  is  highly  commendable. 

"They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 

breach  with  more  atsurance  than  the  wall  itself."— 

Knolles. 

(ii.)  The  state  of  being  insured.    [A.,  II.  3/ 

3.  That  which  is  designed  to  render  a  person 

or  thing  assured  or  insured. 


(i.)  That  which  is  designed  to  assure  a 
person,  or  inspire  him  with  confidence. 

"  Auurancet  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  court*."— Ha.ca.ulay :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

"...  the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate  at- 

turancts  was  nut  perfectly  gracious.  "—>lbid.,  ch.  ixiii. 

(ii.)  That  which  is    intended  to  insure  a 

pei-son  or  his  life,  or,  more  truly,  his  property. 

[A.,  II.  3.] 

"  An  auurance  being  passed  through  for  a  competent 
fine,  hath  couie  back  again  by  reason  of  some  over- 
sight"— Bacon. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Theology:  The    unwavering   conviction, 
divinely  produced,  that  one  is  now  acceptable 
to  God,  and  will,  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  at  last  infallibly  attain  to  heavenly 
felicity. 

"  And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the 
same  diligence  to  the  full  auurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end."— Ueb.  vi.  11. 

"Though  hope  be  indeed  a  lower  and  lesser  thing 
than  atsurance,  yet,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  pious 
life,  it  may  prove  more  useful."— South. 

2.  Law :  The  conveyance  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  deed ;  legal  evidence  of  the  convey- 
ance of  property.    The  legal  evidences  of  this 
translation  of  property  are  called  the  common 
assurance  of   the  kingdom,  whereby   every 
man's  estate  is  assured  to  him.    (Blackstone's 
Comment.,  II.  294.) 

3.  Arithmetic,  Comm.,  Insurance,  itc. :  The 
act  of  "insuring"  a  person's  life  ;  the  state 
of  being  insured ;  also  a  contract  between  a 
person  on  the  one  hand  and  a  company  on  the 
other,  by  which  the  former  agrees  to  pay  a 
stipulated  sum  at  fixed  times,  and  the  latter 
promises  a  certain  amount  to  be  given  over 
to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  dying  during 
the  period  for  which  he  has  paid.    The  sum  for 
which  the  individual  insured  becomes  respon- 
sible is  called  the  premium.   If  given  all  at  once 
it  is  called  a  single  premium ;  if  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year,  an  annual  premium. 

While  the  time  of  a  single  person's  death  is 
not  ascertainable  beforehand  by  man,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  out  of  10,000,  or  100,000,  or 
a  million,  is  wonderfully  fixed,  the  variations 
becoming  less  as  the  number  from  which  the 
percentage  is  calculated  grows  greater.  It 
may,  therefore,  become  the  subject  of  arith- 
metical and  algebraical  calculation.  [ANNUI- 
TIES, LIFE,  EXPECTATION.] 

To  find  the  present  value  of  $100,  to  be  paid  at 
(lie  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  assurer,  A,  dies  : 
Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for 
the  life  of  A.  If  this  be  called  a,  then  (a  + 1) 
multiplied  by  the  present  value  of  $1  due  a 
year  hence,  with  a  subtracted  from  the  result, 
and  the  remainder  then  multiplied  by  100,  will 
give  the  sum  required.  Or,  find  A's  expecta- 
tion of  life,  and  calculate  the  present  value  of 
8100  that  number  of  years  hence. 

To  find  the  annual  premium  which  would  fur- 
nish stich  a  sum  on  Hie  death  of  A  :  Divide  the 
present  value  of  $100,  as  ascertained  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  by  the  present  value  of 
an  annuity  of  $1  for  the  same  time. 

fl  The  business  of  Assurance  or  Insurance 
has  grown  enormously  during  the  present 
century.  The  amount  of  life  insurance  now 
in  force  in  the  United  States  is  more  thau 
$9,000,000,000.  Assessment  or  Co-operative  In- 
surance has  had  an  enormous  development 
within  recent  years. 

B.  Attributively :  Pertaining  to  assurance 
of  lives,  more  rarely  of  insurances  against  fire, 
as  the  "  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company, 
"  Hand  in  Hand  Fire  and  Life   Assuranct 
Society." 

•  as-siir -an-cer  (siir  as  shur),  s.  [Eng. 
'assurance) ;  -er.]  One  who  makes  great  pro- 
fessions. (N.E.D.) 

as-siir  -ant  (siir  as  ohiir),  ».     [Eng.  at- 

'  sur(e) ;  -ant.]  One  who  takes  out  a  policy  of 
insurance.  (N.E.D.) 

as-sii  re,    *  a-su're  (siir  as  shur),  v.t. 

'  [In  Ger.  assecuriren,  assekuriren.  Dut.  as- 
sureeren;  FT.  assurer;  Old  Fr.  asseiirer, 
aseurer;  Sp.  asegurar;  Port,  assegurar ;  Ital. 
assecurare ;  Low  Lat  assecuro,  from  ad  =•  to, 
and  securus  =  free  from  care  or  from  danger.; 

[ASSURANCE,  ASSECURE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  adopt  means  for  inspiring  belief  or 
confidence. 

1.  To  make  one's  self  sure ;   or  to  make 
promises  or  statements,  once  or  repeatedly, 
with  the  design  of  inspiring  another  person 
with  belief  or  confidence. 
"  But  whence  they  sprong,  or  how  they  were  begott, 

Uneath  is  to  aaure  .  .  ."-Spenser:  F.  «.,  II-  «-  *• 


"  Avaux  assured  Louvois  that  a  single  French  battw 
lion  would  easily  storm  such  a  fastness."— Macaulani 
Uitt.  Eng-,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  To  betroth. 

"This  drudge,  diviner  laid  claim  to  me  ;  called  m* 
Dromio ;  swore  I  was  assured  to  ber."^-8hakesp. : 
Comedy  qf  Errors,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  render  property  or  any  other  desirable 
acquisition  secure  to  one ;  to  impart  an  indis- 
putable title  to  certain  property.   To  confirm, 
to  guarantee. 

"...  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money 
of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and  it  shall  l«  assured  unto 
him.  —  Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

4.  To  insure,  as  a  life  in  an  insurance  office. 
"  One  pound  ten  shillings  per  annum  on  the  sum 

auured.  —  Advt.  of  an  Insurance  Office. 

IL  Actually  to  inspire  belief  or  confidence. 

1.  To  convince. 

"...  assitr'd  that  man  shall  lire 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  it 

2.  To  embolden  ;  to  render  confident 

"  His  heigh  astate  assured  him  in  pryde ; 
But  fortune  cast  him  doun,  and  tlier  he  lay. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,674-5. 

"And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him."— 1  John  iii.  19. 

B.  Comm. ,  Insurance,  &c. :  To  insure  one 
against  some  of  the  pecuniary  consequences 
to  his  family  which  death  would  otherwise 
produce  [ASSURANCE,  II.  3],  or  to  insure  one's 
self  or  property  against  certain  contingencies. 

as  sii  red  (siir  as  shiir),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AS- 
SURE.] 

As  adjective : 

1.  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb.    Specially — 

(a)  Certain ;  undoubted. 

"...  I  will  give  you  auured  peace  in  this  place." 
— Jer.  xiv.  13. 

(b)  Secure. 

2.  Impudent. 

as-sii'r-ed-ly  (siir  as  shur),  adv.    [Eng. 
"  assured ;   -ly.]     With  the  security  produced 
when  a  trustworthy  assurance  has  been  given ; 
certainly,  undoubtedly. 
"  Dul.  Host  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  I 
Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 
Dot.  Assuredly,  you  know  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  T.  1 
"  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly, 
that  .  .  ."— Acts  Ii.  36 

as  sii  r  ed  ness  (siir  a*  shiir),  *.    [Eng. 

"  assured ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  assured ; 
assurance,  certainty. 

"One  face,  one  colour,  one  auuredness."— Daniel: 
To  Sir  T.  Egerton,  (Richardson.) 

as-sii  r-er  (siir  as  shiir),  *.    [Eng.  assur(e); 
'  -er.     In  Fr.  assureur.] 

1.  One  who  seeks  to  inspire  another  with 
belief  or  confidence. 

2.  One  who  insures  any  person's  life  or  pro- 
perty. 

"...  the  general  body  of  new  assurers  are  to  bar* 
no  claim  on  either  of  the  existing  assurance  funds."— 
John  U.  Candlish:  Times,  City  Article,  22nd  February, 
1877. 

as-sur'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  assurgens,  pr.  par.  of 
assurgo  =  to  rise  up  :  ad  =  to  or  up,  and 
surgo  =  to  rise.]  Rising  up ;  rising  out  of. 

1.  Her.:   Rising  out   of.     (Gloss,   of  Her., 
1847.) 

2.  Bot.  :   Rising  upward.     (London :   CycL 
of  Plants,  1829,  Glossary.)     The  same  as  AS- 
CENDING (q.v.). 

as-sii  r-ing  (siir  as  shiir),  pr.  par.  &  a. 

'  [ASSURE.] 

as-sii  ring-ly  (stir  as  shiir),  adv.  [Eng. 
assuring;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  assure. 
(Webster.) 

t  as-swa'ge,  v.t.  &  i.    [ASSUAGE.] 
t  as-swa'ged,  pa.  par.    [ASSUAGED.] 
t  as-swa'-glng,  pr.  par.    [ASSUAGING.] 
*  as-swy'the,  adv.      [A.S.    rurith  =  strong 
great,  vehement,  with  prefixos-(q.v.).  Quickly. 

"  To  soper  thay  gede  asswythe." 
Oawayne  i  the  Green  Knyght.  2,528.    (Boucher.) 

As-syr'-I-an,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Assyri(a);  -an. 

'  In  Fr.  AssyrUn ;  Lat.  Assyrius  ;  Gr.  'Ao-ovpio* 
(Assurios).  From  Lat  Assyria ;  Gr.  'Avavpta 
(Assuria)  (Josephus),  and  'A.<r<rovp  (Assouf) ; 
Heb.  1l««  (Asshur);  apparently  from  Asshur, 
the  son  of  Shem.] 


bSil,  btfy;  p£ut,  J6%1;  cat,  gelL  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a;;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
s shan.    -cion, -tion, -slon  =  shun ;  -tion, -sion  -  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -cious-shus.    -ble, -die,  ice.  =  beL,  deL 
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Assyriologist— asteriatite 


1.  At  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  Assyria. 

"There  is  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  Assyrian  Canon 
.  .  .-—  Tram.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  (1874).  p.  &. 

2.  Ai  substantive  :  A  native  of  Assyria,  espe- 
cially if  belonging  to  the  dominant  race. 

"  The  A  ttyrlan  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold." 
Byron:  Hebrew  Jielodia;  Destruc.  of  Stnnacherib. 
Assyrian  Language:  A  dead  language  be- 
longing to  the  Aramaean,  or  Northern  group  of 
the  Syro-Arabian  tongues.  Its  nearest  living 
analogue  is  the  Neo-Syriac.  It  is  only  in  the 
present  century  that  it  has  been  recovered. 
From  its  richness  of  grammatical  forms,  the 
late  Dr.  Hincks  termed  it  "  The  Sanscrit  of 
the  Shemitic  family  of  languages."  The  re- 
searches of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  the 
trilingual  inscriptions  o'f  Behistun  proved  the 
language  of  Babylonia,  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
to  be  essentially  tha  same  as  the  Assyrian  of 
Tiglath  Pileser.  (Trans.  Bib.  ArchceoL  Soc., 
1872,  voL  i.,  p.  281.)  The  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logical Society's  publications  are  full  of  infor- 
mation regarding  Old  Assyria,  its  language, 
and  its  history  ;  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  characters  in  which  the  language  is 
written  is  familiar,  even  to  the  most  illiterate 
frequenter  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
numerous  specimens  of  it  covering  the  Assy- 
rian sculptures  in  one  portion  of  the  building. 


s.  [Lat.  Ansyria  ;  from 
Gr.  'furavpia  (Assuria),  and  Aovoc  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  One  who  makes  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  Assyria  his  special  study. 

"There  is  no  question  among  Atstfrioloyistt,  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Smith,  that  .  .  ."—  Trtiru.  Bib.  Arcluml  Soc., 
Tot  iii.,  p.  4. 

•  as-sy  th,  v.  t.    [  ASSITH.  ] 

as  -sy  th  inent,  s.    [ASSITHMENT.] 

*  as  ta  at,  s.    [ESTATE,  STATE.] 

"  Ne  of  hlr  highe  attaat  no  remembraunc* 
Ne  hadde  setae,    .    .    ." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,799.  8,800. 

•  a-sta  bil,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  establir  —  to  establish, 
to  settle.]    To  calm,  to  compose,  to  assuage. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Thare  myndis  mesls  and  aitaWi  he, 
And  Kan  tliame  promys  rest  in  time  cummlng. 
Douglcu:  yirjU.ift. 

as-ta'-9i-an,  s.  [ASTACUS.]  An  animal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Astacus,  or  at  least  the 
family  Astacidte. 

as  t&9  i-dte,  s.  pi.  [AsTAcns.]  A  family  of 
crustaceans  belonging  to  the  order  Deeapoda 
and  the  sub-order  Macrura.  [ASTACOS.] 

fts-ta-ci'-ni,  s.  pi.  [ASTACUS.]  Cuvier's  name 
for  the  Astacidae. 

as'  ta-cite,  s.  [Lat.  astacia  (q.v.),  and  siitt. 
•ite.]  Any  fossil  crustacean  resembling  a 
lobster  or  crayfish.  [ASTACUS.] 

os-tac'-o-lite.  ».  [Gr.  i<rrouc«k  (asta/eos)  = 
a  lobster,  and  Ai'Sot  (Uthos)  —  stone.]  The 
same  as  ASTACITE  (q.v.). 

as'-ta-cus,  s.  [In  Ital.  astaco  ;  from  Lat. 
astacus,  Gr.  a<rraico?  (astakos),  &  kind  of 
lobster  or  crayfish.]  A  genus  of  decapod, 
long-tailed  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Astacidse.  It  contains  the  A.  marinus, 
or  Lobster,  and  the  A.  fluviatilis,  or  Crayfish. 
[LOBSTER,  CRAYFISH.] 

"as-tale,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  estailer  =  to  display, 
to  show.]    To  deck  or  set  out.    (Scotch.) 
"  Syne  hynt  to  ane  hie  hall. 
That  wes  attalit  with  pall." 

Gamin  <t  Oct..  i.  s.    (Jamieton.) 

*  a-stand  -an,  v.i.    [A.S.  astandan  =  to  stand 
out,  to  endure.]    To  stand  up.    (Layamon,  i. 
277.) 

•a-start.    •  a-stert,    *  wt-stur  ten, 

*  at  -stir    ten,    *  et-ster  -ten    (pret 

*  a-start  ed,  *  a-stert  ,  *  mt-sturt'e, 

*  at-Sturt  e),  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  a  ;  start.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  start  from,  to  escape  ;  to 
flee,  to  get  free. 

"  That  oft  out  of  her  bed  she  did  attart, 
At  one  with  view  of  ghostly  feends  affright" 

Spenter:  /•.«.,  II  I?  U.  29. 
"  He  to  bis  hous  Is  gon  with  sorwefnl  herte. 
He  salth,  he  may  not  Jroin  his  detb  asterte." 

Chauctr:  C.  T..  11,333-4. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start,  to  startle,  to  terrify, 
to  affright  ;  to  befall,  to  come  upon  suddenly. 
"  No  daunger  there  the  ihepheard  can  atfert." 

Sperutri  SAep.  CaL,  xL 


2.  To  release. 

"  Ther  might  attert  him  no  pecuntal  peyne." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  C.S9& 

3.  To  avoid.    (Scotch.) 

"  Giff  ye  a  goddesse  be,  and  thet  ye  like 
To  do  one  payne,  I  may  it  not  attert." 

King  Quair.  ii.  25.    (Jamieton.) 

As-tar  -te,  *.    [Gr.  'AorapTT,  (Astarte).] 

L  Myth. :  A  Phoenician  goddess  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ashtoreth  of  Scripture.  [Asn- 

TORETH.] 

"  With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Attarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  norm; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moun 
Sidoniau  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs."    - 
Milton:  P.  L,  bk.  t 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyprinidaa.  They  have 
2 — 2  hinge  teeth,  and  are  suborbicular,  com- 
pressed, thick,  smooth,  or  concentrically  fur- 
rowed shells.  In  1875,  Tate  estimated  the 
recent  species  known  at  twenty  and  the  fossil 
at  285.  The  former  belong  to  ths  temperate 
and  arctic  zones,  and  the  latter  to  the  rocks 
from  tke  Carboniferous  formation  upward. 

*  a-sta  te,  *  aa-ta't,  *.    [ESTATE,  STATE.] 

"  And  kepte  so  wel  his  real  total, 
That  ther  was  nowher  such  a  ryal.man." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.340-41. 

as-tat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  aoraros  (astatos)  =  never 
"  standing  still;  from  a,  priv.,  and  the  pass,  of 
torrjfu  (Aistemt)  —  to  cause  to  stand.  Not  in- 
fluenced by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

An  astatic  needle  is  a  needle  movable  about 
an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  parallel  to  the  inclination.  When  so 
situated,  the  terrestrial  magnetic  couple  act- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  axis  cannot  impart 
to  the  needle  any  determinate  direction,  and 
therefore  it  is  astatic. 

An  astatic  system  is  a  combination  of  two 
needles  of  equal  force  joined  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  the  poles  in  contrary  directions. 
They  counterbalance  each  other  so  that  the 
system  becomes  completely  astatic,  and  sets  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

a-Sta' y,  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  stay.] 

Kavt. :  A  term  used  of  an  anchor,  which, 
on  being  hauled  up,  temporarily  takes  such  a 
position  that  the  cable  or  chain  from  which  it 
depends  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

*as-te'er,  o.  or  adv.  [ASTIR.]  (0.  Eng.  A 
Scotch.) 

•a-steir,  v.t.     [A.S.  astyrian  =  to  excite.) 
To  rouse,  to  excite,  to  stir.    (Scotch.) 
"  My  plesoure  prikis  my  palne  to  prouoke. 
My  solace  Korow  subbing  to  atteir." 

A'.  Henrys  Test.  Poemt,  16th  cent.,  p.  262. 

its'-tS-ism,  *•     [Lat.  asteismos ;  Gr.  aoreier/uios 
(asteisnios) ;   from  ioretos  (asteios)  —  urbane, 
polite,  witty,  clever ;  a<rrv  (astu)  =  a  city.] 
Rhet. :  Refinement  of  speech  ;  urbanity. 

•as-tel,  »as-telle,  *as-tyl,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

astelle,  esttlle,  from  Low  Lat.  astula.]    A  thin 
board  or  lath.    (Prompt.  Pare.)    [ASTYLL.] 

*rJS-tel',  pret.  ofv.    [A.S.  astaslan  =  to  steal 
out]    [STEAL,  v.]    Escaped,  stolen  from. 
"Nenor  steneu  hem  astel,  so  stoken  is  hor  tonge." 
£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris),  Cleanness,  1,524. 

*  as-tel'-lSn,  v.t.    [A.8.  astellan,  cuteallan  = 
to  appoint,  to  establish.]    (Xtratmann.) 

as-tel-ma,  *.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  <rT«Va 
(stelma)  =  a  girdle,  a  belt ;  oreAAw  (stellS)  =  to 
set,  to  place.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Asteracese,  or  Composites.  The 
species  are  beautiful  Cape  shrubs  with  "  ever- 
lasting" flowers. 

*  as  -tel-y,  adv.    [HASTILY.] 

*  a-stent ,  j.    [Partly  connected  with  Eng. 
extent,  and  with  Scotch  stent  (q.v.).]    Valua- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

"That  thmid  Halyday  and  his  moder  sal  bmk  and 
Joyss  th'i  T'  worthlt  of  land  of  aid  intent  of  Dalruskei, 
for  the  I  »nues  contenlt  in  the  lettre  of  assedacion,"— 
Act  Audit,  la.  147*)  p.  (9. 

*  as-teoi  -ven,  v.i.     [A.S.  osteorfan  =  to 
starve.]    To  starve  ;  to  die.    (Stratmann.) 

as'-ter,  *.  [In  Ital.  astero;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr., 
Sp. ,  ft  Lat.  after ;  Gr.  acmjp  (aster)  =  a  star  ; 
from  Sansc.  os  =  to  shoot,  in  which  rase  it 
means  the  "  shooters  of  rays,"  "  the  darters 
of  light,"  or  more  probably  from  Sansc.  star 
=  to  strew,  applied  to  the  stars  as  strewing 
about  or  sp^nXling  forth  their  sparkling  light. 


(Max  Muller.Y]  [STAR.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Asteraceae,  or  Compo- 
sites. It  is  so  called  because  the  expanded 
flowers  resemble  stars.  There  is  but  one 
British  species,  the  A.trtpolium,  Sea  Starwort, 
or  Michaelmas  Daisy.  It  is  common  in  salt 
marshes.  Tho  American  species  are  numerous. 
IT  The  popular  name  Aster  is  applied  to 
Borne  species  not  of  this  genus.  Thus  the 
China  Aster  is  Codlistephus  chinensis,  and  the 
Cape  Aster  Agathosa  amelloides. 

as-ter-a'-ce-»,  *.    [From  the  typical  genus 

aster  (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

*  1.  Formerly:  An  order,  the  fourth  of  five 
arranged  under  the  alliance  Composite,  or 
Asterales,  the  others  being  Calyceraceae, 
Mutisiacese,  Cichoraceae,  Asteracese,  and  Cy- 
naracese.  These,  excluding  Cynaracese,  con- 
stitute the  Composite  proper.  The  term  Aste- 
racese in  this  sense  is  called  also  Corymbiferaa 
(Lindley:  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  2nd  ed.,  1836),  and 
comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the  modern 
Tubuliflorae. 

2.  Now :  A  vast  order,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  Composite  proper.  [See  No.  1.]  It  is 
placed  by  Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1846),  as  the  last  order  of  his  Campanales,  or 
Campanal  Alliance.  The  English  equivalent 
term  for  it  is  Composites.  It  includes  plants 
like  the  daisy,  the  thistle,  the  dandelion,  and 
others,  possessing  what,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, appears  like  a  calyx,  but  is  in  reality 
an  involucre,  surrounding  a  receptacle  on 
which  are  situated  not,  as  might  as  first 
sight  appear,  numerous  petals,  but  many 
florets.  Their  calyxes  very  frequently  take 
the  form  of  pappus  ;  the  corollas  are  tubular, 
ligulate,  or  both ;  the  stamina,  four  or  five, 
syngenesious,  that  is,  united  by  the  anthers 
into  a  tube ;  their  style  simple  ;  and  the  ovaries 
single,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule. 
In  1846,  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species 
at  9,000,  placed  in  1,005  genera.  They  are 
believed  to  constitute  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  every- 
where diffused,  but  in  different  proportions  in 
different  countries  ;  thus  they  constitute  one- 
seventh  of  the  flowering  plants  of  France,  and 
half  those  of  tropical  America.  The  order  is 
divided  into  three  sub-orders  :  I.  Tubuliflora-. ; 
II.  Labiatifiorae ;  and  III.  Ligtiliflorse.  All 
are  bitter.  For  more  specific  information  re- 
garding their  qualities,  see  the  sub-orders  and 
some  of  the  genera. 

*  a-ste'r-en,  v.t.    [A.S.  asteran  =  to  disturb.] 
To  excite,  to  resuscitate.    (Stratmann.) 

as-te'r-i-a,  ».    [In  Fr.  astcrie;  Port  &Lat 

"  astcria;  Gr.  oorepi'a  (asteria).'] 

Min. :  Pliny's  name  for  the  sapphire  when 
it  shows  a  silvery  star  of  six  rays,  if  viewed 
in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
crystal  [ASTERIATED  SAPPHIRE.] 

as-te'r-i-as,   *.      [Gr.    i<TT«ptas   (a.sterias)  = 
starred,  spotted ;  from  a<mjp  (aster)  =  a  star, . 
.  .  .  a  star-fish.]    A  genus  of  radiated  animals, 


the  typical  one  of  the  family  Asteridse.  II 
contains  the  several  species  of  star-fishes. 
[STAR-FISH.] 

as-te'r-i-a-ted,  a.    [Gr.  dorc'ptot  (asterios)  = 
"  starry.]    Radiated,  with  rays  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  in  a  star. 

asteriated  sapphire.  A  variety  of 
sapphire,  having  a  stellate  opalescence  when 
viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  crystals.  It  is  the  asteria  of  Pliny. 
(Dana.)  [ASTERIA,  ASTROITE.) 

as-te'T-I-a-tlte,  s.    [From  asterios  (q.v.),  and 
"  suff.   -t'te.)     A  fossil  star-fish  of  the  genus 
Asterias,  or  at  least  resembling  it. 


l&te,  at,  l&re,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sin;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  O9  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 


asterid— asteroid 
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ta'-ter-ld,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  aster;  suffix  -id.] 
An  English  name  for  an  animal  belonging  to 
the  genus  Asterias,  or  at  least  the  family  As- 
teridse.  (Huxley:  Class,  of  Animals,  p.  45.) 

*»-t§r'-i-d»,  &s  ter-i'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [AS- 
TERIAS.] A  family  of  radiated  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Echiuodernuita,  order  Stel- 
lerida.  It  contains  the  so-called  Star-fishes. 

Ss-ter-Id'-e'-a,  s.  pi.  [  From  the  typical  genus 
Asterias  (q.v.)".J  A  word  used  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  others  to  designate  the  Asteridae. 

&S-ter-I'-na,  s.  [Lat.  aster;  suff.  -ina.]  A 
genus  of  Star-tabes.  A.  gibbosa  is  the  Gibbous 
Starlet. 

&s'  -ter-islt,  s.    [In  Fr.  astlrisque;  Sp.,  Port, 
&  Hal.  aster isco;  Lat.  asteriscus;  Gr.  aorepio-- 
KO<I  (asteriskos)  =  (1)  a  small  star,  (2)  an  aster- 
isk, diiuin.  from  oorijp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  well-known  star-like  mark  used 
in  printing  or  writing  to  refer  to  a  foot-note. 
When  notes  are  so  numerous  that  they  exhaust 
the  separate  symbolic  marks,  *,  t,  t,  §.  II,  IT, 
then  **  commences  a  new  series.    Sometimes 
one,  two,  or  several  asterisks  mark  an  omitted 
portion  of  a  word  or  sentence,  as  Lord  D  *  *  *  *. 

"  [lie]  noted  by  aitrrirta  what  wa»  defective,  and  by 
obelisks  what  was  redundant."— Grew. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  iu  the  shape  of  a  star. 

II.  Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  star-shaped  frame 
placed  over  the  paten  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
prevent  anything  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sacred  bread. 

*  fts'-ter-isk,  v.t.    [ASTERISK,  «.]    To  mark 
with  au  asterisk.    (North :  Examen,  p.  279.) 

fts'-ter-i^m,  s.     [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  as- 
teriamo  ;  Gr.  aor<pio>i6s  (asterismos)  =  a  mark- 
ing with  stars.] 
1.  A  constellation ;  any  small  cluster  of  stars. 

"  Poetry  has  filled  the  skies  with  atterltmi,  and  bb- 
torles  belonging  to  them."— Bentley :  Sermoni. 

t  2.  Au  asterisk.    (Dryden :  Dufresnoy.) 
fts'-ter-Ite,  s.    [ASTROITE.] 

tt-stern',  adv.    [Eug.  a,  and  stern.] 
I.  In  a  ship,  near  the  stem. 

1.  In  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship.    (Used  of 

any  person  or  thing  at  rest  there.) 

"  The  galley  gives  her  Bide  and  turns  her  prow, 
While  those  uilern.  descending  down  the  steep, 
Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boihug  deep." 

Dryden. 

2.  Towards  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship.  (Used 
of  a  person  on  board  moving,  or  a  thing  being 
moved,  from  the  bow  towards  the  stern ;  or  of 
the  ship  itself  going  steruwards.) 

II.  In  or  into  the  water  or  elsewhere  a 
greater  or  less  distance  behind  a  ship. 

"  Between  latitudes  56°  and  57«  south  of  Cap*  Horn, 
the  net  was  put  attern  several  times  .  .  ,"—£ariciit  : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viit. 

U  Astern  is  opposed  to  ahead. 

•  as'-terne,  a.    [Eng.  a ;  and  sterne  =  stern.] 
Stern,    austere,  severe.    (Scotch.)    (Douglas: 
Virgil.) 

fts'-ter-old,  a.  &  *.  [In  Ger.  asteroid ;  Fr. 
astiro'ide ;  Gr.  donjp  (aster),  uudetios  (ciJos)  = 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Presenting  tho  aspect  of  a 
•tar. 

"The  at'eroid  polypes  are  all  compound  animal*."— 
Dallas:  Hat.  Hist,  oftht  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  56. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Astron. :  Any  single  individual  of  a  great 
group  of  minute  planets  placed  together  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  Prof.  Titius,  of 
Wittenberg,  having  drawn  attention  in  1772  to 
the  fact  that,  measuring  from  Mercury,  each 
planet,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter,  has  an 
orbit  just  about  double  that  nearest  to  it  on 
the  side  of  the  sun,  Prof.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  drew 
the  natural  inference  that  the  one  exception 
to  the  rule  would  probably  be  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  a  planet  less  remote  from 
the  sun  than  Jupiter,  and  more  distant  than 
Mars.  A  society  was  formed  in  1800  for  the 
special  purpose  of  exploring  the  zodiac  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  supposed  planet, 
but  its  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success. 
On  the  llrst  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Jan. 
1,  1801)  a  planetary  body,  afterwards  called 
Ceres,  was  found  by  Piazzi  (who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  society)  in  the  part  of  the  solar 
system  theoretically  indicated  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, far  more  diminutive  in  size  than  had 


been  expected.  Within  the  next  six  years 
three  more  asteroids  (Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta) 
were  found  in  proximity  to  Ceres,  and  the  sus- 
picion arose  that  a  goodly  sized  planet  had 
either  been  blown  to  pieces  by  internal  forces 
of  an  explosive  character,  or  splintered  in  a 
collision  with  soiue  other  heavenly  body.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  boldly  affirms  this  in  his  edition 
of  "  Ferguson's  Astronomy,"  while  Sir  J. 
Herschel  at  one  time  ridiculed  the  idea.  It 
was  reasoned  that  if  such  a  catastrophe  had 
taken  place,  many  more  than  four  fragments 
of  the  shattered  planet  would  probably  exist ; 
but  the  search  haviug  been  considered  futile, 
it  was  abandoned  iu  1810.  It  was  subse- 
quently resumed  by  M.  Hencke,  and  from  1845 
to  July,  1879,  no  fewer  than  200  have  been 
met  with.  All  are  of  minute  size,  and  some 
angular  in  place  of  spherical.  According  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  an  American  astro- 
nomer, they  would  collectively  make  a  planet 
only  a  little  larger  than  Mars. 

The  term  asteroid,  applied  to  these  small 
bodies,  is  now  becoming  obsolete,  the  api>el- 
latiou  minor  planets  taking  its  place.  1'lant- 
toids  is  another  name.  They  are  sometimes 
also  called  extra-zodiacal  planets,  from  their 
orbits  stretching  outside  the  zodiac,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the  normal  type. 
Authorities  differ  respecting  some  minute 
points  in  the  list  of  asteroids.  [PLANET, 
SOLAR-SYSTEM.] 

Among  those  who  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  the  search  for  asteroids  may  be 
named  the  astronomers :  Hind,  who  discovered 
ten  in  the  years  1847-54;  De  Gasparis,  whose 
discoveries  reached  nine,  between  1849  and 
1865;  Goldschmidt,  whose  researches  between 
1852  and  1861  added  fifteen  to  the  list;  and 
Luther,  who  discovered  nineteen,  in  the  years 
1852-1873.  Still  more  successful  in  their  plane- 
tary researches  have  been  Peters,  of  Hamilton 
College,  United  States,  who,  since  1SC1,  has 
discovered  forty-eight;  and  Palisa,  of  Vienna, 
whose  first  find  was  in  1872,  and  whose  total 
discoveries  number  more  than  seventy,  five  of 
which  were  found  in  a  single  week.  The 
number  annually  discovered  has  varied  from 
four  or  five  to  seventeen,  which  number  was 
found  in  1875,  while  during  the  last  twenty 
years  236  asteroids  have  been  added  to  the 
preceding  list.  In  fact,  as  the  number  of 
observers  increased,  the  power  of  telescopes 
developed,  and  the  charting  of  the  stars  became 
more  full  and  exact,  it  grew  more  and  more 
difficult  for  an  interloper  in  the  celestial  spaces 
to  escape  detection,  while  those  of  a  minute- 
ness that  would  have  made  them  quite  imper- 
ceptible in  former  years,  yielded  tha  secret  of 
their  existence  to  the  increasingly  powerful 
telescopes  that  were  directed  towards  them, 
and  the  drier  and  clearer  atmospheres  in  which 
the  newer  observatories  were  erected. 

What  we  have  so  far  said  is,  however,  in  a 
measure  ancient  history  as  regards  the  search 
for  asteroids.  It  applies  only  to  the  years 
preceding  1892.  In  that  and  the  subsequent 
years  the  search  for  these  planetary  bodies  has 
been  conducted  on  a  new  method,  of  a  far 
more  effective  character,  and  new  examples  are 
being  added  to  the  planetary  chart  with  A 
remarkable  rapidity ;  an  annoying  one,  indeed, 
to  astronomers,  who  are  beginning  to  find  the 
crowd  of  small  bodies  thus  gliding  through  the 
starry  spaces,  and  needing  to  be  recognised 
and  named,  something  of  a  burden.  The 
naming  of  them,  indeed,  has  been  no  small 
task.  The  larger  planets  haviug  been  named 
after  the  principal  mythological  gods,  with  a 
place  reserved  among  them  for  a  single  goddess, 
the  first  four  and  largest  of  the  asteroids  were 
named  after  the  remaining  goddesses  of  high 
estate.  When,  later,  smaller  asteroids  began  to 
be  added  in  rapid  numbers  to  the  list,  they 
•were  given  the  names  of  the  minor  goddesses, 
the  nymphs  and  other  deific  beings,  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  supplying  a  few  names  to 
the  list.  At  a  later  date  the  "embarrassment 
of  riches"  required  that  names  should  be 
taken  from  other  sources  than  mythology,  and 
the  women  of  history,  literature  and  legend 
were  drawn  upon,  such  titles  as  Virginia, 
Sappho,  Antiope,  Hecuba,  Cassandra,  Hemiionc, 
and  various  others  from  ancient  times  being 
applied,  while  mure  modern  times  furnished 
the  titles  of  Brunhilda,  Hilda,  Bertha,  Eva, 
Ophelia,  Maria,  and  others  of  the  same  general 
character.  Sloro  recently  the  method  of  num- 
bering has  been  adopted,  the  available  names 
threatening  to  become  exhausted.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  curious  interest  only ;  the 
new  method  by  which  asteroids  arc  discovered 


is  of  much  more  moment,  and  calls  for  a  brief 
description.  The  system  employed  is  that  of 
photography,  a  method  which  is  being  applied 
to  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  generally,  with  a 
variety  of  unexpected  and  important  results? 
Previous  to  1892  the  searcherafter  asteroids  was 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  search  by  a  slow  and 
laborious  process.  He  was  first  obliged  to  make 
a  careful  and  accurate  chart  of  all  the  stars 
visible  within  certain  fixed  localities  of  the 
heavens,  inserting  in  his  map,  in  their  correct 
places,  all  the  stars  visible  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope.  This  done,  he  gave  himself  to  a 
careful  re-examination  of  those  spaces,  as  they 
come  one  by  one  opposite  tho  sun,  and  took  their 
place  in  the  midnight  skies,  observing  them 
minutely,  and  watching  .to  see  if  any  star 
appeared  not  already  on  his  chart.  If  such  a 
star  were  seen  it  might  |«jssibly  be  a  variable 
star,  but  was  far  more  likely  to  be  a  planet. 
To  settle  this  question  a  few  hours' observation 
alone  was  needed.  If  a  star,  it  would  remain 
fixed  in  relative  place;  if  a  planet,  it  would 
move,  slightly  changing  its  place  among  the 
stars.  Once  shown  to  have  a  motion  of  its  own, 
a  few  days'  observation  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine its  orbit,  and  decide  whether  it  was  a  new 
planetoid  or  a  re-discovery  of  one  of  the  older 
ones,  since  some  of  the  latter  have  escaped 
from  observation  and  have  been  "adrift"  for 
many  years,  tho  original  determination  of  the 
elements  of  their  orbits  not  having  been 
accurate. 

This  tedious  process  of  star-charting,  and 
slow  comparison,  star  by  star,  of  chart  and 
sky,  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  photog- 
raphic camera  does  the  work  far  more  surely 
and  satisfactorily,  and  also  serves  >to  trace 
asteroids  of  a  size  below  the  level  of  telescopic 
reach.  At  present  the  asteroid  hunter  does 
his  work  with  a  specially  constructed  lens  of 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  mounted 
like  an  equatorial  telescope,  and  so  adjusted 
and  arranged  that  it  can  be  made  to  follow, 
hour  after  hour,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
stars.  By  this  instrument  a  photograph  can 
be  taken  of  ,a  field  of  the  heavens  several 
hundred  times  as  great  in  area  as  can  be 
commanded  by  the  field  of  view  of  an  ordinary 
telescope.  Several  hours  are  needed  for  the 
process,  the  light  of  the  stars  being  eo  faint 
that  it  takes  hours  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
sensitive  film.  But  this  exposure  for  hours  is 
necessary  for  the  discovery  of  an  asteroid, 
since  it  gives  time  for  the  motion  of  the  latter 
to  declare  itself.  If  all  goes  well,  each  of  the 
thousands  of  stars  in  the  field  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  impressed  upon  the  photographic 
plate  as  a  distinct  round  dot,  but  if  there  be  a 
planet  among  them  it  will  be  indicated  by  a 
streak  or  line,  due  to  its  movement,  and  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  line  will  indicate 
how  the  body  is  moving.  In  some  instances 
two  or  three  such  asteroids  have  been  detected 
on  a  single  plate.  This  new  method  of  research 
has  proved  highly  effective.  In  1893  no  less 
than  forty  such  discoveries  were  made.  Some 
of  these  had  been  seen  before,  and  some  are 
doubtful,  but  twenty-one  of  them  have  been 
added  definitely  to  our  system,  and  received 
their  appropriate  numbers.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  photographic  plate  may  eventually 
add  several  thousands  to  the  number  now 
known,  and  that  they  may  come  so  fast  and 
numerously  as  to  bo  unwelcome  additions  to 
our  family  of  planets. 

The  largest  of  the  asteroids  is  believed  to  b« 
not  over  450  miles  in  diameter.  The  smallest — 
to  be  hereafter  discovered — may  be  but  a  very 
few  miles.  The  whole  body  of  them  cannot 
contain  more  than  one-fourth  the  mass  of  the 
earth.  Their  orbits  differ  greatly,  some  of 
them  being  of  great  eccentricity  and  inclina- 
tion to  the  ecliptic,  others  of  small,  while  their 
distances  from  the  sun  vary  similarly,  so  that 
their  orbits  are  intricately  interlaced  and,  if 
viewed  perpendicularly,  would  form  a  kind  of 
net-work.  Of  those  traced  up  to  1891,  Medusa 
(No.  149)  has  the  shortest  period  of  revolution, 
1137.69  days;  and  Hilda  (No.  153)  the  longest, 
2869.92  days.  The  latter  is  nearly  twice  as  far 
from  the  sun  as  the  former.  Polyhymnia's 
orbit  has  the  greatest  eccentricity,  amounting 
to  0.33998;  Lomia's  the  least,  0.2176.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun  is  made  by  Phocea, 
its  perihelion  distance  being  1.787  the  earth's 
mean  distance.  Freia  recedes  the  farthest,  its 
aphelion  distance  being  4.002.  Massalia's  orbit 
makes  the  smallest  angle  with  the  ecliptic  of 
any  planet  known,  it  being  only  41'  7" ;  while 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Pallas  reaches 
the  high  angle  of  34°  42'  4V. 
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asteroida— astonished 


2.  Pyrotechnics :  A  firework  which  projects 
star-like  bodies  into  the  air. 

"  .  rockets  with  pearl  stars  . .  .  ditto  with  magenta 
stars  .  .  .  Aittruidt  changing  colours  while  sailing 
through  the  air."— Adat.  in  Timtt,  NOT.  4. 1875. 

as-ter-ol'-da,  s.  pi.  [Or.  oonjp  (aster)  =  a 
star;  tl&os  (eidos)  =  form,  shape.]  An  order 
of  radiated  animals,  the  second  of  the  class 
Polypi.  All  the  species  are  compound  animals 
inhabiting  a  polypidom.  The  polypes  have 
eight  flat  tentacles  arranged  round  the  mouth 
in  a  single  circle.  The  order  consists  of  four 
families— the  Tubiporidse,  the  Alcyonidse,  the 
Gorgonidse,  and  the  Peunatulidse. 

fcs-ter-61 -dal,  a.    [Eng.  asteroid;  -al.] 
L  Astronomy: 

1.  Gen. :  Relating  to  any  star. 

2.  Spec. :  Relating  to  the  asteroids. 

IL  Zool. :  Relating  to  the  Asteroida  (q.v.). 

as-ter-o'-ite,  *.  [Or.  oo-r^p  (astir)  =  a  star, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  A  mineral,  a  va- 
riety of  Augiie. 

as  ter  6-lep  is,  s.  [Gr.  aanjp  (aster)  =  a 
star,  and  Aen-is  'lepis)  =  a  scale,  from  A«Vw  (lepo) 
=  to  strip  off  a  rind,  to  peel.]  A  genus  of 
ganoid  fishes  named  on  account  of  the  star-like 
marking  of  what  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
scales,  but  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
the  dermal  plates  of  the  head.  A  bone  of  a 
species  belonging  to  this  genus,  found  at  Strom- 
ness,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  suggested  to  Hugh 
Miller  the  writing  of  his  beautiful  volume 
entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or,  the  As- 
terolepis  of  Stromness.  It  was  an  elaborate 
argument  against  the  development  hypothesis. 
According  to  that  hypothesis,  the  first  species 
of  any  class  appearing  on  the  scene  should  be 
low  in  organisation,  and  probably  small  in 
size.  Mr.  Miller  showed  that  the  Asterolepis 
was  large  in  size  and  high  in  organisation, 
and  yet  it  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  fossil  vertebrate  found  in  Scotland. 
His  argument  was  subsequently  weakened  by 
the  discovery  that  the  Stromness  rocks  were 
less  ancient  than  the  Forfarshire  beds,  con- 
taining Cephalaspis  and  other  fish  genera 
subsequently  discovered,  mostly  of  small  size, 
though  not  of  low  organisation. 

Jl»-ter-&-phyl-li'-tes,  «.  [Gr.  oorrjp  (aster) 
m  a  star ;  4>vAAop  (phullon)  =  a  leaf;  and  suff. 
inft  (itis)  =  of  the  nature  of.]  A  genus  of 
Cryptogamous  plants,  allied  to  Catamites,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Equisetaceae.  All  are 
fossil,  and  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Their  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  starry 
appearance  of  the  verticillate  foliage.  Their 
stems  were  articulated  and  branched,  and  it 
is  now  known  that  the  fossils  termed  Volk- 
mannia  constituted  their  fructification. 

*  a-stert ,  v.i.  &  t    [ASTART.] 

•  a-steynte,  v.t.    [ATTAINT.] 

as  then  -I  a,  t  as'-thgn-y,  s.    [Gr.  o<r0«Wa 

(asthenia);  "from  acrtffinjf  (asthencs)  =  without 
strength  :    o,  priv.,    and   <r0w>*   (sthenos)  = 
strength.] 
Med. :  Absence  of  strength ;  debility. 

&s  then  -Ic,  o.    [Gr.  i<re<vi«k  (asthenikos).] 
In  Medicine : 

1.  Of  persons :  Weakly,  infirm  •,  marked  by 
debility. 

2.  Of  diseases :   Produced  by  debility ;  the 
result  of  exhausted  excitability. 

"Upon  these  principles  he  [Brownl  founded  the 
character  and  mode  of  treatment  of  all  diseases,  which 
were  supposed  to  consist  but  of  two  families,  the 
ithenic  and  the  asthmic,  the  former  produced  by  accu- 
mulated, the  latter  by  exhausted,  excitability,  and 
marked  by  Indirect  debility."— Dr.  Tweedie:  Cycl. 
Pract.  Med.,  voL  IL,  p.  160. 

[See  BRUNONIANS.] 

as-then-6T-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  a<r0«V«ia  (astheneia), 
and  Ao-yo*  (logos)  =  n  discourse.]  A  discourse 
concerning  asthenic  diseases.  The  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  which  treats  of  those 
diseases  iu  which  debility  is  a  marked  feature. 

asth-ma,  s.  [Qer.  asthma;  FT.  asthme;  Sp., 
Port,  &  Ital.  osma;  Gr.  (Jo-fyio.  (asthma); 
from  au  (ad)  =  to  blow.] 

In  Medicine : 

1.  Gen. :  Chronic  shortness  of  breath,  from 
•whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  Till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  good  medical  writers  used 


the  term  in  this  wide  sense,  and  non-profes- 
sional writers  and  the  public  do  so  still. 

2.  Specially :  Asthma,  or  spasmodic  asthma, 
is  "a  difficulty  of  breathing,  recurring  in 
paroxysms,  after  intervals  of  comparatively 
good  health,  and  usually  unaccompanied  by 
fever."  It  is  most  common  in  persons  possess- 
ing the  nervous  temperament.  After  some 
precursory  symptoms,  it  commences,  often  at 
night,  with  a  paroxysm  in  which  there  is  a 
great  tightness  and  constriction  of  the  chest. 
The  patient  breathes  with  a  wheezing  sound, 
and  flings  open  the  door  or  throws  up  the 
window  in  the  effort  to  obtain  more  air.  After 
a  time  the  paroxysm  passes  away.  Other  fits 
of  it  probably  succeed  on  subsequent  days, 
but  by  no  means  with  the  regularity  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  It  is  produced  by  a  morbid 
contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles.  There 
are  two  leading  varieties  of  the  disease,  a 
nervous  and  a  catarrhal,  the  former  of  pure 
sympathetic  and  symptomatic  forms,  and  the 
latter  latent,  humeral,  and  mucous  chronic 
sub-varieties,  besides  an  acute  congestive, 
and  an  acute  catarrhal  form. 

asth  mat  ic.  *  asth-mat  ick,  adj.  k  s. 
[In  Fr.  asthmatique ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  asma- 
tiko ;  Lat.  asthmaticus ;  Gr.  a<rfyuiTi<c6s  (asth- 
matikos)  =  asthmatic,  panting,  breathing  hard, 
from  dVe/ia  (asthma).]  [ASTHMA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  asthma. 

"...  the  atthmatic  paroxysms  .  .  ."— CyeL  Pract. 
Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  188. 

2.  Affected  or  threatened  with  asthma. 

"  He  was  atthmatic  and  consumptive."— Jfacaulay: 
SIM.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive:    A  person   affected  or 
threatened  with  asthma. 

"  Asthmatickt  cannot  bear  the  air  of  hot  rooms,  and 
cities  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fuel  burnt."— 
Arbuthnot:  Air. 

"...  an  old  atthmatic."— Cyclo.  Pract.  iltd.,  vol.  i., 
p.  188. 

asth-mat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  asthmatic ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  or  threatened  with 
asthma  (q.v.). 

"  In  atthmatical  persons,  though  the  lungs  be  T«ry 
much  stuffed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the  patient  may 
live  some  months,  if  nut  some  years."— Boyle. 

asth-mat'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  asthmatical ; 
-ly.]  After  the  manner  of  one  affected  with 
asthma.  (Richardson.) 

astighen,  v.    [ASTYEW.] 

as  -tig-  mat'-  Ic,  a.  [ASTIGMATISM.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  astigma- 
tism. 

t  a-stig'-ma-tism,  s.  [Gr.  <L,  priv.,  and 
<my/jiaTi'£ai '  (stigmatizo)  =  to  prick,  to  punc- 
ture.] [STIGMA.] 

Med. :  A  defect  in  eyesight  attended  with 
dimness  of  vision,  arising,  it  is  believed,  from 
a  structural  error  or  accidental  malformation 
of  the  lens  of  the  eye.  If,  in  such  cases,  a 
luminous  point  be  viewed  by  the  eye,  it  will 
not  appear  like  a  point,  but  will  put  on  some 
other  appearance  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  error  or  malformation. 

"  The  cure  of  a  troublesome  affection  of  the  tear- 
ducts,  together  with  attigmatitm."— Daily  Telegraph, 
March  23, 1877. 

*  a-stint',  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  astintan.]    To  stop, 
to  cease.    (Ancren  Riwle,  p.  72.) 

*  a-stip -u-late,  v.i.     [Pref.  a  representing 
Lat.  ad  —  to ;  stipulate.]     To  stipulate ;  to 
agree.    [STIPULATE.] 

"  All.  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  have  aitipulated  to 
this  truth."— Bp.  Sail:  limit.  World,  bk.  ii.  5  1. 

*  a-stlp-u-la'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  a  representing 
Lat.  ad  =  to ;  stimulation.]  Stipulation  ;  agree- 
ment.   [STIPULATION.] 

"  Gracing  himself  herein  with  the  attipulation  of  our 
reverend  Jewell."— Hall :  Han.  of  the  Mar.  Clergy,  ii.  8. 

a-8tir'  (Eng.),  a-Ste'er  (Old  Eng.,  also  Old  & 
"  Mod.  Scotch),  a.    Stirring,  active ;  in  motion, 
in  commotion. 

•'  Life  had  long  been  aitir  in  the  village.' 

Lonyfellow :  Eoanffelint,  pt.  L,  4. 
"  To  set  things  aiteer  again."— Scott :  Old  Mortality, 
xxxvii. 

as  tire,  *  ais-tre,  as-tre,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  The 
hearth. 

"Bad  her  take  the  pot,  that  sod  ouer  the  fire. 
And  set  It  abooue  vpon  the  attire." 

tichole  Haute  of  Women,  620.    (Boucher.) 


*  as-ti't,  *  as-ty't,   *  as-ty'te,  adv.    [Eng. 
as,  used  as  a  prefix ;  Icel.  tilt  =  ready ;  A.?. 
tid  —  time,  tide.] 

1.  At  once  ;  immediately,  suddenly. 

"  I  schal  telle  hit,  as-tit,  as  I  in  toun  herde, 

With  tonge." 
Sir  Uawiyne  *  the  Qreen  Knyyht  (ed.  Morris),  Jl-J. 

2.  Quickly. 

"  Therefore  trewely  astyt  he  told  him  the  sothe." 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  290.    (Boucher.) 
"  He  dyde  on  hys  clothys  attyte." 

MS.  Earl.  1,701,  t  46.  b.    (Boucher.) 

3.  Rather.    (Jamieson.) 

as'-ti  une,  s.    [ASTRION.]    A  certain  kind  of 
precious  stone. 

"  Ther  is  saphire  and  uniune, 

Carbuncle  and  attiune." 
Warton:  aitt.  £ng.  Poetry,  i.  11.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-Stom'-a-ta,  *.  pi.    [Gr.  i,  priv.,  and  orofia 
(stoma),  genit.  ordjuaTos  (stomatos)  —  mouth.] 

Zoology :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  contain- 
ing those  animalcules  which  have  no  true  or 
determinate  mouth.  It  contains  the  families 
AstacidK,  Dinobryidae,  Peridiiiidse,  and  Opali- 
nidae. 

a-stom'-a-tous,  a.    [ASTOMATA.]   Pertaining 
"  to  the  above-mentioned  astomata.     Without 
a  mouth.    (Owen.) 

as'-tom-ous,  a.   [Gr.  ao-rofxos  (astomos) ;  from 
a,  priv.,  and  OTOMO-  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :  Mouthless. 

2.  Bwl. :  Without  a  mouth  or  similar  aper- 
ture.   (Used  of  some  animals  low  in  organi- 
sation, of   mosses   whose   capsules  have  no 
aperture,  &c.) 

*  as-ton'-ay,  v.t.    [ASTONY.] 

*  as-to  ne,  v.t.    [ASTONY.] 

*  as-ton  -led,    *  as-ton'-ayd,  *  as-tSn'- 
5yd,    *  as-toiin'-Ied,    *  as-ton'-yed, 
*  as-ton'-yd,  *  as-t6yn'-ed,  *  as-ton'- 
Sd, ,  *  ston  -gyed,  pa.  par.    [ASTOKY.]    As- 
tonished, dismayed. 

"Then  was  king  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and 
his  countenance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his  lords  were 
<utonied."—J)an.  v.  9. 

"  He  was  so  ttonyed  of  that  dent* 
That  nygh  he  had  hys  lyff  rente." 

K.  Richard,  42L    (Boucher.) 
"  Sho  was  astonayd  in  that  stownde, 
For  in  hys  face  sho  saw  a  wonde." 

'     Outline  and  Gaurin,  1,719.    (Boucher.) 
"  No  wonder  is  though  that  sche  were  astoned, 
To  seen  so  gret  a  gest  come  into  that  place." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.21M4. 
"  For  which  this  Emelye  attoneyed  was." 

Ibid.,  2,863. 

"...  were  wonderfully  thereat  attonyed."—Stani- 
hunt :  Ireland,  p.  14. 

*  as-ton'-ied-ness,  s.    [Eng.  astonied;  -nets.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  astonied. 

"  Astoniednett  or  dulness  of  the  mind,  not  perceiving 
what  is  done."— Baret :  Diet.,  "  Benumming." 

as  ton  ish,  *  as-ton'-ysh,  v.t.  [Old  Fr 
"  estonner,  estoner ;  Mod.  Fr.  etonner ;  from  Lat. 
attonitus  —  thunder  -  struck  ;  attono  =  (I)  to 
thunder  at,  (2)  to  stujwfy  :  ad  =  to,  and  tono 
=  to  thunder  (cf.  A.S.  astunian  =  to  stun)'.' 
Closely  akin  to  ASTONY,  ASTOUND,  and  STUN.] 

*  1.  To  strike  with  a  hard  body,  as  if  one 
had    been    smitten    with    a    thunder-bolt. 
(Trench.) 

*  2.  To  send  a  shock  through,  so  as  to  be- 
numb the  part  smitten,  or  to  stun  by  a  blow. 

"The  cramp-fish  [the  torpedo)  knoweth  her  own 
force  and  power,  and  being  herself  not  benumbed,  is 
able  to  attanish  others."— Holland'!  Pliny,  voL  i.  26L 
(See  Trench's  Select  Glouary,  p.  11.) 

"  And  sure,  had  not  his  massy  iron  wall 
Betwixt  him  and  his  hurt  bene  happily, 
It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girding  place ; 
Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  as(ontsA  him  long  space." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  43. 

3.  To  inspire  suddenly  with  great  amaze- 
ment, as  if  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning, 
or  at  least  appalled  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder. 
To  strike  with   sudden   terror,  surprise,  or 
wonder ;  to  amaze. 


as-ton  -ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASTONISH.] 

"  For  lo  I  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrin'd, 
Approaching,  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 

His  spear  in  shivers  falls ;  his  baldric  strews  tb* 

field. 
The  corselet  his  attonith'd  breast  forsakes." 

Pope :  Earner1 1  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  954*8. 
"  And  start  the  attonith'd  shades  at  female  eyes, 
And  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears." 

Wordnxtrth :  Descriptive  Skttcket. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fell,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


astonishing— astretchyn 
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as-ton'-Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASTOXISH.] 

"The  short  space  of  sixty  ytws  h*s  mode  an  at- 
tunisliiiiy  difference  iu  the  lacilily  o:  distant  naviga- 
tion."— Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  \Vortd,  ch.  xxi. 

as-ton'-ish-lig-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  astonishing; 
-ly. }    In  an  astonishing  manner  ;  wonderfully. 
"  We  crossed  a   large  tract   of   laud   aitonishingly 
fruitful."— Swinburne :  Spain,  Lett  14. 

"  .  .  .  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  house  of 
Smith  has  held  its  own  nstonithinylu  well  throughout 
the  ages."— Daily  Telegraph,  December  6, 1877. 

as-ton  -ish-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  astonishing ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fitted  to  excite 
astonishment,  or  of  actually  exciting  it. 
(Johnson.) 

as  ton  -ish-ment,  s.    [Eng.  astonish ;  -ment. 
'  In  Fr.  ttoHiuauHt.] 

1.  The  act  of  astonishing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  astonished ;  the  emo- 
tion produced  when  something  stupendous, 
stunning,  wonderful,  or  dreadful  is  presented 
to  the  mind. 

"The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blind- 
ness, and  attoniihment  of  heart"— Deut.  xxviii.  28. 

3.  The  object  exciting  such  an  emotion. 

"And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling-place 
for  dragons,  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  without 
an  inhabitant."— /«r.  li.  37. 

*as-ton'-y.  *  as-tSn'-aye,  *  as-tSun'-y, 
•as-to^ne,  *as-tone,  *  as-tu'-nl-en, 

v.t.  [From  O.  Fr.  estonner.]  To  stun;  to 
astonish.  [ASTONISH,  ASTOUND,  STUN.]  (Al- 
most always  in  the  pa.  par.)  [ASTONIED.] 

If  It  may  be  followed  by  at.  With  is  now 
obsolete. 

^  Astony  and  astonish  co-existed  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  commencing  at  least  as  early 
as  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Richardson  gives  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
astonish  in  A.D.  1535.  [ASTONISH.] 

•as-ton'-yed,  'as-tSn'-yd,  *as-t6yned, 

pa.  par.    [ASTONIED.] 

*as-ton'-y-ing,  « as  ton  yhge,  *as- 
toyn'-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [ASTONY.] 

Assubst. :  Stupefaction, amaze  ment.  (1'rompt. 
Paw.) 

*  a-std're,  *  a-sto'r-yn,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  estoire 

=  provisions,  equipage.] 

A.  (Ofthe  form  astoryn) :  To  store.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

B.  (Of  the  form  astore) :  To  provide  with 
stores. 

"  For  serene  yer,  and  yitt  more, 
The  castel  he  gan  astore, 
Fyftene  thousand  I  fynd  in  book; 
He  lefte,  that  cyte  for  to  look." 

Richard,  6,486.    (Boucher.) 

OS-tou  nd,  v.t.  &  t.     [From  O.  Eng.  mstounied. 

'  pa.  par.  of  astone  (q.v.).  In  A.S.  astundUtii 
=  to  astound,  to  grieve,  to  suffer  grief,  to 
bear;  O.  Fr.  estonner.]  [ASTONISH.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  stun ;  to  strike  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  conscience." 

Milton:  Comiu. 
M.  .     but  Preston,  attmtnded  by  his  master's  flight, 

.  .  ."—Macaulay :  Bist.  Eny.,  on.  x. 

2.  Intransitive :   To  send  forth  a  stunning 
sound  ;  to  peal  forth  as  thunder. 

"  The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  attoundt."— Thornton:  Summer,  1,137-8. 

as  tou  nd-ed,  t  as  tou  nd,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
I  ASTOUND.] 

as  toil  nd  mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASTOUND.] 

as-tound-ment,  s.  [Eng.  astound;  -ment.] 
Astonishment. 

*  as-tou'n-ied,  pa.  par.    [ASTONIED.] 

* as-t^y'n-yn,  'as-toy1!!,  v.t.  [ASTONY.J 
To  shake,  to  bruise.  (Prompt.  Parv.] 

As  tra-can'.  As-tra'-khan.  s.  &  a.  [For 
etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Geog.  :  A  province  of  Russia,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Caspian. 

2.  Comm. :  A  name  given  to  curled,  woolly 
skins,  obtained  from  the  sheep  found  in  the 
province  of  Astra  can,  and  in  Persia  and  Syria ; 
a  fabric  with  a  pile  in  imitation  of  this. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  or  resembling,   the 
skins  or  fabric  described  under  A.  2. 


As-trze-a  (1),  As-tre  -a,  s.  j[Lat.  Astraia.] 
L  Ctoss.  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  justice. 
Like  other  divinities,  she  lived  fur  a  time 
on  the  earth,  but  being  disgusted  with  the 
iniquity  of  mankind,  she  was  obliged  to  quit 
it,  being,  however,  the  last  of  the  deities  to 
depart.  When  at  length  she  went  away  she 
was  transformed  into  a  constellation  (Virgo). 

"  This  our  land  containea 
Some  In  whose  heart  devine  Astnea  raignes.* 

Timei  Whifle,  E.  E.  Text  Soc..  sat.  4,  1,523-4. 
"  In  this  life  of  prolration  for  rapture  divine, 
Attrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due." 

Byron :  Love'i  Last  Adieu. 

IL  Astronomy : 

*  1.  The  constellation  Virgo,  called  also 
Erigone  and  Isis.  [See  No.  I.] 

"  Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  Scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  AUrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  An  asteroid,  the  fifth  found.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Hencke  on  the  8th  December,  1845. 

as-trw'-a  (2),  s.  [From  Gr.  OO-TJXUOC  (astraios) 
=  starry,  starred  ;  S.<npov  (astron)  =  a  star  ; 
generally  in  pi.  aorpa  (astra)  =  the  stars.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  radiated  animals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Astraeidee.  It  received 
the  name  Astrsea  because  the  animals  are 
thickly  studded  over  it  like  stars  in  the  sky. 
There  are  many  recent  and  also  many  fossil 
species. 

As-trae-an,  a.  [From  Astrcea  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  Astrtea  ;  favoured  by  the  presence 
of  Astraea. 

"  Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 
The  second-sight  of  some  Astraan  age." 

Tennyson :  Tlte  Priiuxu.  IL 

as-trae'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  astrcea,  the  typical 
genus.]  [ASTRAEA  (2).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  radiated  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Polypi  and  the  order  Helian- 
thoida.  It  is  specially  to  this  family  that  the 
formation  of  coral  reefs  is  to  be  attributed. 
It  contains  the  genera  Astraja,  Jleandrina,  &c. 

as'-tra-gal,  s.    [ASTRAGALUS.] 

as-tra-gal-e-re,  s.  pi  [ASTRAGALUS.]  A 
tribe  of  Papilionaceous  plants,  of  which  the 
genera  Astragalus  and  Oxytropis  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  flora. 

as-trag-al-o-man'-cy,  s.  [Gr.  io-rpo^iAo? 
(astrayalos),  in  the  plur.  =  dice,  and  (iiarreui 
(manteia)  =  divination.  ]  Pretended  divination 
performed  by  throwing  down  small  dice  with 
marks  corresponding  to  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  observing  what  words  they  formed.  It 
was  practised  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in 
Achaia. 

as-trag'-al-tis,    as'-tra-gal,  s.    [In   Fr. 

astragal e  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  astragnlo ;  Lat. 
astragalus  ;  Gr.  ao-rpayoAoc  (astragalns)  —  the 
ball  of  the  ankle-joint.  A  leguminous  plant, 
so  called  because  its  knotted  root  resembled 
an  ankle-joint.  In  Arch.,  a  moulding  in  the 
capital  of  an  Ionic  column.] 
A.  (Of  the  form  astragalus) : 

1.  Anat.:  One  of  the  bones  belonging  to  the 
tarsus. 

"The  tibia  rests  upon  the  astragalus,  and  through 
that  bone  trausuiits  the  weight  to  the  foot."—  Todd  i 
Bounn,m  :  Physiol.  Anat.,  voL  L,  p.  H6. 

2.  Bnt. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Fabacese  and  the  sub-order  Papilionaceae. 
The  English  name  is  M  ilk  Vetch.     The  genus 
contains  three  British  species,  of  which  the 
best  known  one  is  A.hypnglottis,  the  Purple 
Mountain   Milk-vetch.      It  is  not  an  Alpine 
plant,  but  is  found  at  the  sea-level.     It  has 
large  bluish-purple  flowers.    A .  verus  furnishes 
Giim-tragacanth   (q.v.).      It    is    a    native    of 
Northern  Persia.     The  seeds  of  A.  baeticus, 
after  being  roasted  and  ground,  are  used  in 
Hungary  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.     There  are 
many  other   foreign   species    of   Astragalus, 
many  of  them  ornamental. 

3.  (Of  the  firrms  astragal  and  astragalus) : 


ASTRAGALUS. 


Arch. :  "  A  small  semi-circular  moulding  or 
Bead,  sometimes  termed  Roundel."  (Gloss,  of 
Architecture.) 


"  I  presume  the  three  sets  of  double  aiirnaals  at  th« 
base  of  the  columns,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  all  eudecked  with  gold  fillets,  as  here 
described.  "-Lftier  o/  Mr.  Wood,  entuled  "  Diaiut  of 
the  EpIuHiant."  Timet.  Feb.  17,  1874. 

as  tra-kan-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  astralanit. 
From  Astrakan,  near  which  it  occurs.]  A, 
mineral,  with  whitish  crystals.  It  is  the  same 
as  Bloedite  (q.v.). 

as'-tral,  a.  [Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.  ,  &  Port,  astral  (adj.)  ; 
Ital.  'astrale  (adj.);  Lat.  astralis  (adj.),  from 
astrum  =  a  star  ;  Gr.  a<rrpa  (astro),  pi.  =  the 
stars.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  stars  ;  starry. 

"  Some  'utnit  forms  I  must  invoke  by  pray"t 
FramM  .11  of  purest  atoms  of  the  air  ; 
Not  In  their  natures  simply  good  or  ill. 
But  most  subservient  to  bad  spirits'  will." 

ftrydm. 

2.  In  Theosophy  :  Noting  an  ether-like  sub* 
stance  said  to  pervade  all  space. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  ASTRAL  LAMP  (q.v.). 

"  The  tallow  caudle  an  aitral  shone."    WhMier.   • 

2.  An  astral  body. 

astral-body,  s.  A  wraith,  a  double  ;  an 
ethereal  body. 

astral  lamp.  A  lamp  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  an  Argaud  Lamp  (q.v.). 

astral  spirits,  or  spirits  dwelling  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  demonology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  conceived  of  sometimes  as 
fallen  angels,  sometimes  as  souls  of  dead  men, 
or  as  spirits  originating  in  lire  and  hovering 
between  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  without  be- 
belonging  to  either. 

a  Strand',  a.  or  adv.     [Eng.  o  =  on  ;  strand.} 
'  Stranded. 

"  As  the  tall  shh  ..... 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  attrand." 

Hcott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  IS. 

as  trail    ti  a,  s.     [In  Ger.  astram  ;  Fr.  at- 

'  trance;  Port!  ustrancia.] 

Bot.  :  Master-wort.  A  genus  of  plants  be. 
longing  to  the  order  Apinceae,  or  Umbellifers. 
The  A.  major  has  escaped  from  pard<  ns  here 
and  there  in  Britain,  but  is  not  wild. 

as'-tra-pse-a,  a.  [Gr.  ao-rpairaioj  (astrapaios) 
=  pertaining  to  lightning  ;  aorpamj  (astrape) 
=  a  flash  of  lightning.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Sterculiacese,  or  Stercu- 
liads,  and  the  tribe  Dombeya;.  It  has  large 
heads  of  flowers  so  splendid  in  colour  that 
they  suggested  the  choice  of  the  generic  name. 
The  A.  Waltichii  was  introduced  into  Britain 
from  Madagascar  in  1820. 

a-stra  y,  *  a-stra'ye,  adv.,  v.,&$.  [Eng.  a 
=  on;  stray.] 

A.  A-:  adverb  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Out  of  the  right  path,  or  enclosure, 
or  place,  where  the  person  or  animal  described 
as  straying  ought  to  be. 


sheep 


ep  going 
herd  and 


astray  ;  but  are  now 


2.  Fig.  :  Out  of  the  path  of  truth,  of  pro- 
priety, or  of  moral  rectitude. 

•  You  run  rutray;  for  whilst  we  talk  of  Ireland,  yon 
rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.  "—Spenter  :  Ireland. 
*  B.  As  aerb  :  To  stray  away. 
"  They  attrayed  from  God."    Sudton:  Judith.  II.  SSI 

C.  As  substantive:  An  animal  or  a  person 
out  of  the  right  way  or  place.   (Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-stra'y-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  astray;  -ly.]    The 
same  as  ASTP.AY,  adv.  (q.v.).    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

as'-tre  (tre  =  ter),  s.    [Fr.  astre,  from  Gr. 
aa-rpov  (astron)  =  a  star.]    A  star.    (Scotch.) 


"  The  glittering  attroi  blight." 

Hume:  Chron.  S.  P.,  111.  386.    (Jamitton.) 


Xs-tre'-a,  «. 


(i).] 


*  as-trg-la'-bro  (bre  =  ber),  *.     An  old 

spelling  of  ASTROLABE. 

*  a  -  strength  e,   v.t.     [A.S.  strengan  =  to 
strengthen  ;     strengthu    =    strength.]       To 
strengthen. 

"  This  is  ai  valrc  miracle  thet  thet  godspel  of  te  day 
ns  telth.  Therefore  ml  hure  bc-lHue  bfe  the  heter* 
a-ttrcrujlhed.~—(j!d  licit?  ish  Stmtoni  (ed.  Jloiris).  p.  32. 

*a-stret'9h-yn,  *  a-stret'9he,  v.t.  [A.S. 
astreccan,  astrecan,  astrcecan,  pret.  astrehle,  pa. 
par.  astreht  =  to  stretch  out,  to  bow  down.J 
To  stretch  out,  to  reach.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 


boil,  boy;   poftt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin.  as ;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shon ;  -Jion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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a  strict,  v.t.  [From  Lat  astrictur,  pa.  par. 
of  astringo:  ad  —  io,  and  stringo  =  to  diaw 
tight ;  Gr.  orpoyyw  (strango)  =  to  draw  tight.] 

[ASTRINOE.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  contract  by  means  of 
an  application  ;  to  bind  fast. 

"  The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  attricted,  as 
they  let  the  humours  pass,  either  in  too  uaa.ll  at  too 
treat  quantities."— A rbuthnot :  Aliment*. 

B.  Law:  Legally  to  bind.    (Scotch.) 

"  None  salde  holdln  nor  attrictit  to  mak  forder  pay- 
ment of  thair  partis  of  the  «aid  Uwtiou."— Acti  Jo*. 
VI.  (IMS). 

a-strlct ,  a.  [In  Port,  o-s/ricto ;  Lat.  anti-ictus, 
pa.  par.  of  attringn.]  Contracted,  concise. 

"  An  epitaph  is  a  superscription,  or  an  attrict  pithy 
diagram.—  Weever :  Funeral  Man. 

a-Strlc'-tion,  *•  [In  Fr.  astriction ;  S|>.  us- 
triccion;  Port,  adstriccao;  Lat.  adstrictio.  ] 

[ASTRICT,  V.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  or  capability  of  binding  closely. 
Used— 

(1)  Oftliebotty: 

"This  virtue  n-quireth  an  tutrictinf,  but  such  an 
cutricflon  as  is  not  grateful  to  the  body  ...  for  » 
pleasing  lulriction  doth  rather  bind  in  the  hum. airs 
than  expel  them  :  and  therefore  such  attrition  is 
found  in  things  of  an  harsh  taste."— Bacon :  fiat. 
Sit-..  Cent.  I..  §  40. 

(2)  Of  the  mind  and  will : 

"  So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author,  yet  hence  will  not 
follow  any  divine  nfrletion  more  than  what  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either 
party."— Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  cb.  13. 
(Sichtirttton.) 

TL  The  state  of  being  so  bound,  physically 
or  mentally. 

"  Lenitive  substances  are  proper  for  dry  atrabilarian 
constitutions,  who  are  subject  to  auriction  of  the 
belly  and  the  \n\n.~-ArbMhmt  :  Diet. 

1H.  That  which  binds  closely ;  an  astrin- 
gent. 

"  An'rirtinn  is  in  a  substance  that  hath  a  virtual 
cold,  and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means  that 
cold  doth."— Bacon, 

U  See  also  example  under  I.  (1). 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Meii. :  In  the  same  senses  as  those  under 
A.  I.  (1),  II.  *  III. 

2.  Scots  Law:    An  obligation,  whether  by 
contract  or  by  old  law,  to  have  corn  ground 
at  a  particular  mill,  where  it  is  subject  to  an 
impost  called  multure  or  thirlage. 

a  Strict  ive,  a.  [Eng.  astrict;  -ive.]  Pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  contracting  or  binding  ; 
styptic. 

"The  naked  branches  and  bunches  whereupon  there 
were  grapes  have  an  ai'ric/iaf  vertue."— Hollaml: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxlii.,  ch.  1.  (Kichardton.) 

»-«trIct'-CT-y,  a.  [Lat.  astrtetorius.}  Pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  contracting  or  binding  ; 
astringent ;  actually  contracting  or  binding. 

a-«tride,  adv.     [Eng.  a;  stride.] 

1.  Lit. :  With  the  legs  across,  as  when  a 
person  is  on  horseback. 

"  And  yet  for  all  that  rode  aUridt  on  a  beast."— C. 
Cotton  :  A  y  of  age  to  Irtlaiui. 

2.  Fig. :  Supported  on  either  side  of  any- 
thing, as  spectacles  on  the  uose. 

"...  and  glasses  with  horn  hows 
Sat  'it' ride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  1.,  s. 

tJS-trlf-er-OUS.  n.  [Lat.  ostrifer;  caHrvm  — 
a  star,  and  ff.ro  =  to  bear.J  Bearing  stars; 
starry.  (Juhnton.) 

as  trig'  er  ous,  a.  [Lat.  a.itriger,  from  as- 
tnim  —  a  star,  and  gtro  —  to  carry.]  Carrying 
stars  ;  starry.  (Johnson.) 

•  a-Strlk-klt,  pa.  par.    [ASTRICT.]    (Scotch.) 

a  Btrlng'C,  v.t.  [In  Fr.  aitreindre;  Sp.  a.s- 
tringir ;  Port,  adstringir ;  ItaL  astringere; 
fn.nii  Lat.  astringo.]  [ASTRICT,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bind  together,  by  compressing 
the    parts    which    till    then    have    remained 
separate  ;  to  compress. 

"  Tears  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of 
the  brain  ;  which  contraction,  by  consequence,  nutria- 
avth  the  iniitnture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth 
tears  into  the  eyes  "—Aaron. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  bind  the  mind  or  conscience  by 
an  obligation.    (W»lsey.) 

^  strin  gen  9y,  ».  [In  Fr.  astringence; 
Part,  adxtring&tcia,  ustriitgeucia  ;  Ital.  astrin- 
genza,  astringrmut ;  from  Lat.  astringent,  pr. 
par.  of  attringo  =  to  draw  close,  to  bind.] 
[ASTRISI;K.  ]  The  act  or  power  of  binding  or 
contracting  any  jiart  of  tin-  bodily  frame.  (It 
is  opjK)sed  to  RELAXATION). 


"Astriction  prohibiteth  dissolution;  as,  in  medi- 
cines astringents  inhibjt  putrefiiction  ;  andbyotfrin- 
gencv  some  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep 
fresh  water  long  from  putrefying."— ttacon :  Kat.  Bitt. 

"Acid,  acrid,  austere,  and  bitter  substances,  by  their 
ai'rinaency,  create  horrour;  that  U,  stimulate  the 
nbrea.  —  Arbuthnot. 

a-strin  gent,  a.  &  s.     [In  FT.  astringent; 

'  Sp.  &  Ital.   astringente;    Port,   ailstringente ; 

from  Lat.  astringens,  pr.   par.   of  astringo.] 

[ASTRINGE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Contracting  and  condensing  the  muscular 
fibre.    (It  is  opposed  to  LAXATIVE.) 

"  Aitrinqent  medicines  are  binding,  which  act  by 
the  asperity  of  their  particles,  whereby  they  corrugate 
the  membranes,  and  make  them  draw  up  closer."— 
Qitincy. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  tastes  which  seem 
to  coi  tract  the  mouth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

lied-. :  A  substance  which  produces  con- 
tract! >n  and  condensation  of  the  muscular 
fibre  :  for  instance,  when  applied  to  a  bleeding 
wound  they  so  contract  the  tissues  as  to  stop 
the  hemorrhage.  The  contraction  thus  pro- 
duced is  different  from  that  effected  by  an 
ordinary-  stimulant,  and  from  that  caused  by 
the  administration  of  a  tonic.  [STIMULANT, 
TONIC.]  They  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
which  exert  a  tonic  influence,  as  tannin  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid  ;  also  sulphuric,  acetic 
acids,  &c.  ;  (2)  those  which  have  a  sedative 
effect,  as  the  salts  of  lead  ;  and  (3)  those  which 
operate  chemically,  as  chalk  or  other  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Astringents  are  useful 
in  various  diseases.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in 
the  Cycl.  of  Tract.  Med.) 


%-StriH  -gSnt-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  astringent ;  -ly.  ] 
In  an  astringent  manner  ;  in  the  way  that 
astringents  act ;  so  as  to  bind  or  contract. 
(Richardson.) 

t  a  strin  ger,  *  au  strin  -ger,  *  os-trcg 
I-er,  *.  [Low  Lat.  ostercus,  austercus  =  a 
goshawk  (Nares);  O.  Fr.  austour,  ostour,  ostorr, 
ostor ;  Mod.  Fr.  autour ;  Prov.  austor  ;  O.  Sp. 
aztor ;  Ital.  astore;  from  Lat.  acceptor,  accipi- 
ter  =  a  goshawk.]  A  falconer  ;  spec.,  one  who 
keeps  a  goshawk. 

Enter  a  geialc  Astringer. 
"  This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear." 

Shaketp. :  Alii  Well  that  End*  Well,  T.  1. 

a-string'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASTRINOE.] 

as  trlp-o-tent,  c-rfj.  [Lat.  astrum  =  n  star, 
and  potens  —  potent,  powerful.]  Ruling  the 
stars. 

"  The  high  a»tripo'ent  auctor  of  all." 

3tS.  Hart..  2,251,  f.  so  6.    (Rancher.) 

as'-tri  on,  s.  [Lat., dim.  from  Gr.  ao-rrjp (aster) 
=  a  star.  The  asteriuted  sapphire  (q.v.). 

"as'-trite,  .«.    [ASTROITE.] 

as-tro-car'-Jr-iim, ».  [Or.  io-Tpo-  (ustron)  = 
a  star,  and  xdpvov  (kanton)  -  (I)  nut,  (2;  the 
stone  in  stone-fruits. 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  palms  belonging  to  the 
family  Cocoineue,  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
Americ-a.  The  species  range  from  10  to  40  feet 
in  height. 

as  tr6  der  mUS,  ».  [Gr  a<rrpov  (astron)  = 
a  .still,  ami  £;ouu(,<'erma)  =  the  skin.]  A  genus 


A.STRUDF.RMrS   OfTTATfS. 

of  spiny-tinned  fishes  belonging-  to  the  Scom- 
Ijeridtf,  or  Mackerel  family.  A.  gvttutti*  is 
from  tlie  Meilit^n-Hiiean,  and  is  sonn-\\  li  ii  akin 
to  the  Coryplisvna. 

as  trog  en  ^,  «.     [Or.   i-npov  (".<trnn)  =  a 

star,  mid  yci'i-aw  (jeiintin,  —  to  brill};  fort.li,  to 
produce.]  The  coming  into  existence  of  the 
cel.'s •  i.il  l>odie.s. 

as  tro  gnos  i  a,  as-tro  gno  sy,  •-•-  [Gr. 
aa-rpov  \axtrnn)  =  a  star,  and  y.'Jxri?  (I/HO.SIS)  = 
inquiry,  knowledge  ;  ymavca.  (guoiiai),  '2  aor. 


inf.  of  ytyvuHTKia  (gignosko)  =  tolearu,  to  know, 
to  perceive.]  Knowledge  of  the  stars. 

as-trog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  dorpoi/  (astron)  =• 
a  star,  and  ypa^»j  (graphe)  =  .  .  .  a  writing, 
a  description.]  A  writing  or  treatise  on  th» 
stars  ;  a  description  of  the  stars  ;  a  delineation 
of  the  stars.  (Johnson.) 

*  as-tro -ite,  *  a8-tro-i't,  *  as-tri  te. 
*as-ter-lte,  s.  [In  Fr.  astroite;  Lat.  -<s- 
terites,  astrites;  Gr.  ao-rpov  (astron),  or  airrrjp 
(aster)  =  a  star,  and  guff,  -ite  =  like  1 

[ASTERIA.] 

1.  Gen. :   Any  star-stone,  i.e..  stone  of  a 
radiate    structure    or    superficially  radiated, 
whether  a  mineral  or  a  fossil  organism,  the 
necessity  of  precise  identifications   in   such, 
matters  never  having  lieen  popularly  under- 
stood.    Hence  various  radiated  minerals,  also 
joints  of  fossil  encriiiites,  and  anything  similar, 
have  by  one  unscientific  person  or  other  been 
designated  as  aslroites  or  star-stones. 

"AMtrai/et  or  star-st  >nes  .  .  ."— Rrome :  Travel* 
(1700),  p.  12.  (ffalliuKll :  Cant,  to  Lexic.) 

"  111  the  arable  grounds  towards"  Barton,  lying  on 
a  bed  of  stone,  has  been  found  a  sin-cien  of  the  cutroitt. 
or  starry-stone,  very  beautiful,  deeply  mta^liated  or 
engraven  like  a  seal. "—  Warton  :  Hut.  of  Kiddmgton, 
p.  25. 

2.  Spec. :  An  ancient  gem,  called  by  Pliny 
asteria.     Some  have  thought  this  the  mineral 
named  cats'-eye,  which  possesses  a  certain  faint 
resemblance  to  a  star,  in  having  a  fibrous  sub- 
stance ;  others,  amianthus  or  asbestus  enclosed 
in  quartz  ;  but  both  Phillips  and  Dana  regard 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  sapphire — that  sometimes 
called  the  asteriated  sapphire.    [ASTERIA.] 

as  tro-labc,  *as'-try-labe,  *as-tro- 
byre,  s.  [In  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  astrolabium ; 
FT.  astrolabe;  Prov.  astrolabi ;  Sp.,  Port.,  «k 
Ital.  astrolabio;  Low  Lat.  astrolabium.;  Gr. 
&  Ital.  astrolabio  ;  Low  Lat.  astrolabium ;  Gr. 
ao-rpoAa/309  (astrolabes),  aorpoAa/SiicoK  (astrola- 
bikon),  from  ao-Tpov  (astron)  —  a.  star,  and 
Aa/Jcti/  (labein),  2  aor.  inf.  of  \oit.fia.vu>(lambano) 
=  to  take.]  In  its  etymological  sense,  any 
instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  a  star  or 
other  heavenly  body,  a  definition  which  would 
include  not  merely  the  astrolabe  properly  so 
called,  but  also  the  sextant,  the  quadrant,  the 
equatorial,  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle, 
the  theodolite,  or  any  similar  instrument. 
But,  practically,  the  word  is  limited  to  th« 
three  following  significations  : — 

1.  A  planisphere,  a  stereographic  projection 
of  the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  ita 
great  circles.    This  may  be  either  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  in  which  case  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the 

pole  ;  or 
the  plane 
of  the  me- 
ridian, in 
which  case 
the  eye  is 
considered 
to  be  at 
the  point 
of  inter- 
section of 
the  equi- 
noctial and 
the  hori- : 
zon. 

2.  An' 
armillary 
sphere    or 
any    simi- 
lar instru- 
ment. [AR- 
MILLARV.] 

This  type  of  astrolabe  was  in  use  among 
astronomers  at  least  from  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,  if  not  even  from  the 
second  or  third  century  B.C. 

"  His  aarulabe,  longyng  for  his  art." 

Chaucer     C.  T..  3.50». 
"  I.iv'd  Tycho  now,  struck  with    this   ray,  which 

More  bri  ;lit  i'  the  morn  than  others  beam  at  noon. 
He'd  take  his  an'rrfaoe.  and  seek  nut  here 
What  new  star  'twai  did  gild  our  h-misphcn." 
Dryden  :  Death  of  Lord  Unstinrrs.  v.  4S. 

IT  The  former  use  of  the  word  was  common 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Such  an  astrolabe  as  that  first  described  wa* 
the  badge  of  an  astrologer. 

"  She  sente  for  him.  and  he  came ; 
With  liini  his  nitroliibe  lie  name. 
With  points  and  circles  merveilous. 
Which  was  of  tine  gold  precious." 

Qateer:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  Tt 

If  The  forms  astyllabyre  and  astyrluiiy  are  in 
Prompt.  I'arv. 


ASTROLABE. 


f  ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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".  .  .  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  attrolaba,  maps, 
and  the  like,  have  been  proridtd  as  appurtenances  to 
astronomy  aud  cosmography,  aa  veil  as  books."— 
Bacon  :  Ada.  of  Learn.,  lik.  li. 

3.  A  graduated  circle,  with  sights  attached, 
in  use  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at 
sea.  It  was  ultimately  superseded  by  Hadley's 
quadrant,  introduced  to  public  notice  about 
1730.  (Penny  Cyclopadia.) 

as-tri-lab  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  attrolab(e)  ;  -teal.] 
Pertaining  to  an  astrolabe. 

as-trol'-a-try,  s.    fSr.  atrrpo.  (astra)  =  the 
"  stars,  anil  Aarpcta  (latreia)  =  worship.]    The 
worship  of  the  stars.    (Cudwortk.) 

as  tro-llth-ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Or.  iv-rpov  (astron) 
=  a  star,  Ai'Oo;  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  Adyos 
(logos)  =  .  .  .  a  discourse.  [A  name  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Shepard  to  designate  the 
science  which  treats  of  meteorites  or  aerolites. 
(Sowerby:  Popular  Mineralogy,  1850;  Aerolites, 
p.  218.) 

*a»'-tro-log,  "as-tro-logue,  «.  [Fr.  as- 
trologue,  from  Lat.  astrologiis,  from  currpoAdyof 
(astrologus)  =  an  astronomer :  avrpov  (astron) 
=  a  star,  and  Ac'yw  (lego)  =  to  tell,  to  speak 
of.]  As  astronomer. 

"  It  war  gret  maatry 
Till  ony  altrolog  to  say 
This  pall  fall  heir  aud  on  this  day.' 

Barttour :  Bruce,  IT.  TOT. 

as  trol  6  ger,  •  as-trol  6-gere,  s.  (Eng. 
"  aitrolog(y);  -er.\    [ASTROLOGY.) 
*  1.  Originally :  An  astroiiomer. 
"A  worthy  attrologer,  hy  persjiective  glassea,  bath 
found  iu  the  stars  mauy  things  uiikuowu  to  the  an- 
cienU. "— Raleigh. 

U  As  most,  if  not  all.  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
an  influence  upon  human  destinies  ;  and  any 
one  who  predicted  fortunes  from  the  position 
of  the  stars,  required  to  study  their  move- 
ments, no  need  was  at  first  felt  for  drawing  a 
distinction  between  an  astronomer  and  an  as- 
trologer in  the  modern  sense  of  these  terms. 

2.  Subsequently  and  now:  An  astrologer,  as 
contradistinguished  from  an  astronomer.  A 
man  of  unscientific  mind  who  studies  the 
heavenly  bodies,  not  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  affect  their  existence  and  movements, 
but  in  the  vain  hope  of  forecasting  the  future 
destiny  of  himself  or  others. 

"This  made  the  attroloam  to  idle  as  to  jndnof  a 

man'i  n  «t ure  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation  of  the 

moment   of   hit   nativity   or   conception."  —  Bacon . 

Colourt  of  Good  and  Evil.  ch.  x. 
".    .   .   the  (Htrolooert,  the  star-gazers,  <tnd  monthly 

prognosticators,  .  .  .  —  Ita.  xlvii.  13. 

•  as-tro-lo'-gi-an,  s.  [Eng.  astrology) ;  -{an. 
In  Piov.  astrologian.}  The  same  as  ASTRO- 
LOGER (q.v.). 

"The  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  iu  the  form  which 
attroloyiani  use."— Cftnxfrn. 

"...  an  tit>rnlojinn 

That  in  his  works  said  such  a  day  o  the  mouth 
Should  be  the  Jay  of  doom.  .  .  7 

Wtbstcr  :  Ducheu  of  Half.,  iv.  ;. 

as  tro-log-ic,  *as-tr6-ldg-ick,  as- 
tTO-lOg'-ic-aJU  <»•  [In  Fr.  astrolonque ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  AJ  Ital.  astrologico ;  from  Or. 
do-TpoAoyiicd?  (aslrolog ikos)  =  pertaining  to  as- 
tronomy.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  astronomy  ;  com- 
mingled,   as  the    old    astronomy   was,   with 
astrology. 

2.  Relating  to  astrology  ;  believing,  profess- 
ing, or  practising  asirology. 

"  No  aitroloyick  wizard  honour  gains 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banished,  or  in  chains." 

In-yden  '  Jureital,  sat.  VL 

as-tro-log -ic-al-ly, adv.  [Eng.  astrological; 
•'y.]  After  the  manner  of  astrologers,  or 
according  to  the  rules  of  astrology.  (Johnson.) 


•ize. 
ly  or 


*  as-trol'-o-gie,  s.    (ASTROLOGY.] 

as  tr6l-d  -gize,  r.l.     [Eng.  astrology) ;  -i 
In  Or.  a<7TpoAoY«'u>  (astrologeo)  =  to  study  „. 
practise    astronomy  ;    do-r/ja    (astra)  =  the 
stars.  ;ind  Adyos  (logos)  =  discourse.]  To  study 
<>i-  practise  astrology.    (Johnson.) 

as -tro-logue,  s.    [ASTROLOGK.] 

z>s-tr6T-6-gy,     *  as-trol'-o-gie,  *.      [In 

Ger.  4  Fr.  astrologie ;   Dan.  &  Sw.  tutrologi ; 
Sp.,   Port.,   ItaL,   &    Lat.   astrologia  =  (1)  a 


in  the  plural,  airrrip  (itstfr)  =  a  single  star, 
Adyos  (logos)  —  discourse,  also  reason.  A  dis- 
course concerning  the  stars,  or  the  reason  of 
the  stars.] 

1.  Originally:   The  word  astrology,  as  yet 
miHiiecialized,  included  both  the  true  science 
of  astronomy  and  the  pseudo  science  defined 
under  No.  2.     [See  etymology.] 

2.  Now:  The  word  having  become  special- 
ized, signifies  the  pseudo  science  which  pre- 
tends to  foretell  future  events  by  studying  the 
position  of  the  stars,  and  ascertaining  their 
alleged  influence  upon  human  destiny.    Na- 
tural Astrology  professes  to  predict  changes  in 
the  weather  from  studying  the  stars  [ASTRO- 
METEOROLOGY],    and    Judicial    or    Jiidiciary 
Astrology  to  foretell  events  bearing  on  the 
destiny  of  individual  human  beings  or  the 
race  of  mankind  generally. 

If  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  the 
stars  were  assumed  to  be,  as  they  seemed, 
sparkles  of  light,  whose  diminutiveuess  so 
markedly  contrasted  with  the  hugeness  of  the 
earth,  it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  conjecture 
or  hypothesis  that  one  main  function  which 
the  shining  specks  served  in  the  economy  of 
nature  might  be  to  influence  human  destinies. 
Hence  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chal- 
dseuns,  the  Romans,  and  most  other  ancient 
nations,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the 
Greeks,  became  implicit  believers  in  astrology. 
It  was  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect 
of  the  prevalent  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  "stargazers,"  sarcastically  re- 
ferred to  by  Isaiah  (xlvii.  13),  were  evidently 
astrologers  :  so  also  were  what  are  called  in 
the  margin  "  viewers  of  the  heavens  ;  "  but 
the  Hel>.  word  rendered  "  astrologers  "  in  Dan. 
i.  20 ;  ii.  2,  27 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  7,  is  a  much  vaguer 
one,  meaning  those  who  practise  incantations, 
without  indicating  what  the  character  of  these 
incantations  may  be.  The  later  Jews,  the 
Arabs,  with  other  Mohammedan  races,  and 
the  Christians  in  mediaeval  Europe,  were  all 
great  cultivators  of  astrology.  The  ordinary 
method  of  procedure  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  divide  a  globe  or  a  planisphere  into  twelve 
I>ortions  by  circles  running  from  pole  to  pole, 
like  those  which  now  mark  meridians  of  longi- 
tude. Each  of  the  twelve  spaces  or  intervals 
between  these  circles  was  called  a  "house" 
of  heaven.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
all  pass  once  in  twenty-four  hours  through 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  represented  by  tne 
twelve  "houses;"  nowhere,  however,  except 
at  the  equator,  are  the  same  stars  uniformly 
together  in  the  same  house.  Every  house 
has  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ruling  over  it 
as  itg  lord.  The  houses  «ynilx>li7.e  different 
advantages  or  disadvantages.  The  first  is  the 
house  of  life  ;  the  second,  of  riches  ;  the  third, 
of  brethren  ;  the  fourth,  of  parents  ;  the  fifth, 
of  children  ;  the  sixth,  of  health  ;  the  seventh, 
of  marriage  ;  the  eighth,  of  death  ;  the  ninth, 
of  religion ;  the  tenth,  of  dignities  ;  the 
eleventh,  of  friends  ;  and  the  twelfth  of 
enemies.  The  houses  vary  in  strength,  the 
first  one,  that  containing  the  part  of  the 
heavens  about  to  rise,  being  the  most  power- 
ful of  all :  it  is  called  the  ascendant  [ASCEN- 
DANT] ;  whilst  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  just 
rising  is  termed  the  liorosco]>e.  The  important 
matter  was  to  ascertain  what  house  and  star 
was  in  the  ascendant  at  the  moment  of  a 
person's  birth,  from  which  it  was  deemed 
possible  to  augur  his  fortune.  It  followed 
that  all  people  bom  i;;  the  same  part  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time  ought  to  have  had  the 
same  future,  an  allegation  which  experience 
decisively  contradicted.  Even  apart  from 
this,  astrological  predictions  of  all  kinds  had 
a  fatal  tendency  to  pass  away  without  being 
fulfilled ;  and  when,  finally,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  tiny-looking  stars  were  suns  like  that 
irradiating  our  heavens,  and  the  earth  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  only  a  planet  re- 
volving round  another  body,  and  itself  much 
exceeded  in  size  by  several  of  its  compeers, 
every  scientific  mind  in  Europe  felt  itself 
unable  any  longer  to  believe  in  astrology, 
which  has  been  in  an  increasingly  languishing 
state  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  still  flourishes  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Thus  wheu  a  Brahman  boy  conies  into  the 
world  means  are  at  once  taken  to  construct 
his  "  horoscope,"  indicating  what  his  future 
destiny  U  to  be.  But  in  America,  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no 
one  can  profess  to  believe  in  astrology  without 
exciting  the  gravest  doubt  regarding  his  in- 
tellect, his  knowledge,  or  his  good  faith.  It 
is  legal  to  publish  a  work  disfigured  with 


astrological  vaticinations  ;  but  the  moment 
one  accepts  payment  for  telling,  by  the  help 
of  the  stars,  the  "  fortune  "  of  an  individual, 
he  or  she  becomes  liable  to  arrest,  in  England, 
as  a  "  rogue  aud  a  vagabond."  No  belief,  ex- 
tensively held  and  long  prevalent,  ever  passes 
away  without  leaving  traces  in  language,  and 
ascendant,  ascendency,  disaster,  disastrous,  evil- 
starred,  influence,  mercurial,  jovial,  saturnine,  <tc., 
are  all  astrological  terms. 

"The  Marquess  of  Huntly  was  In  the  king's  interest!, 
bat  would  not  loin  with  him.  though  his  sons  did. 
Accroloyy  mined  him  ;  he  believed  the  stars,  and  their 
deceived  him."— Burnet:  Hut.  of  kit  Own  Tirnt,  bk.  L 
(Richanlton.) 

as  tr6-me-te-dr-6r-6-gy,  «.  [Gr.  ao-rpor 
(astron)  =  a  star,  and  Eng.  meteorology  (q.v.).l 
The  investigation  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  upon  the  weather. 
The  sun,  of  course,  exerts  transcendent  influ- 
ence. The  notion  that  changes  of  the  weather 
take  place  at  changes  of  the  moon  is  not  borne 
out  by  impartial  inquiry.  The  stars  seem  ab- 
solutely void  of  perceptible  effect  on  the 
weather. 

as-tro-me-te-or'-o  scope,  s.  [Gr.  aorpoi- 
(astron)  =  a  star,  and  Eng.  mtteoroscope  (q.v.).] 
An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Pichler  for 
demonstrating,  by  -means  of  the  optical  lan- 
tern, the  effects  of  persistence  of  vision. 

as-trom -e-ter,  ».  [Gr.  ierrpov  (astron)  =  a 
star,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a.  measure.]  An 
instrument  invented  by  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
measuring  the  apparent  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  stars. 

as-trom'-et-ry, ».  [ASTROMETER.]  The  mea- 
surement and  the  numerical  expression  of  the 
apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  stars. 

*  as-trom  -y-en,  *.  [Apparently  abbreviated 
from  O.  Eng.  ostronomien  to  make  it  fit  more 
easily  into  a  line  of  poetry.]  An  astronomer, 
an  astrologer,  or  both  iu  one  person. 

"  Of  gold  he  made  a  table. 
Al  f  ul  of  steorreu,  sauu  fable. 
And  tbougte  to  seyu.  amouges  men. 
That  he  is  an  uitromyen." 

Mitaunder.  i.  1SS.    {Bouchtr.} 

as-tron-om-er,  *  as-trbn  -dm  ere, 
*  ^S-tTOn'-Sm-yer,  s.  [Eng.  astronom(y) ; 
suffix  -er.  In  Sw.  astronom;  Fr.  astroiwme ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  tc  Ital.  astronomo ;  Lat.  astronomvs ; 
Gr.  aorporo/uux  (astronomos),  as  adj.  =  classing 
the  stars,  as  substan.=  an  astronomer  ;  aa-rpov 
(astron)  —  a  star,  ao-rpo  (astra)  (pi.)  =  stars, 
and  veftia  (nemo)  =  to  distribute,  ...  to 
pasture  (a  flock).  Hence  an  astronomer  is  a 
classifier  of  the  stars,  or,  according  to  Her- 
schel,  a  "shepherd  of  the  stars."]  [ASTRO- 
KOMY.] 

Essential  signification :  One  who  studies  th* 
stars,  the  word  giving  no  indication  as  to  bis- 
motive  in  so  doing.  During  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times  the  keenest  spur  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  heavens  was  furnished  by  the- 
belief,  then  all  but  universally  entertained,, 
that  the  stars  influenced  human  destinies  •, 
hence  astronomer  signified — 

*  1.  Originally :  In  the  main  an  astrologer  ; 
one  who  studied  the  stars,  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  scientific  curiosity,  but  chiefly  because 
he  believed  they  influenced  human  c'cstinies. 

"  If  attronomert  say  true,  every  man  at  bis  birth  by 
his  constellation  hath  divers  things  aud  desires  ap- 
ixnuted  him."— Pilking'.on :  Ex/josilion  UJX.H  tlie  Pro- 
phet  Aggtta,  ch.  i.    (See  Trench  :  Select  Glounry,  p.  i:.  i 
"  But  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  smi  was  entered  into  Capricorn. 
Which,  by  this  >md  attronomer't  account. 
That  week  the  Virgin  Ca'.ance  sliuuld  remount." 
Itrydrn:  Uind  and  Fanllur. 
2.  Subsequently :    As  study  of  the   heavens 
advanced,  the  more  gifted  minds  discovered 
the  fallacy  of  the  old  notion  that  the  stars 
influenced  human  destinies,  whilst  the  less 
talented  firmly  adhered  to  the  popular  delu- 
sion on  the  subject.     It  consequently  Wcame 
needful  to  distinguish  the  two  classes  of  men. 
The  word  astronomer  was  therefore   reserved 
for  any  really  scientific  student  of  the  stars, 
whilst  the  term  astrologer  was  abandoned  to 
the  credulous,  if  not  even  insincere,  star-gazer. 
Convenience  dictated   this   arrangement  :    if 
etymology  were  followed,  an  astrologei  would 
be  regarded  as  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  an  astronomer.    [ASTROLOGER.] 

"It  [Encke's  cornet]  was  predicted  and  generally 
observed  iu  1325,  and  so  anxious  were  atrronomrrt  f: 
discover  it.  that  two  new  cumeta  were  fouad  in  look 
ing  for  it  "—Airy :  Ktport  on  Attronumy.  Urit.  Aw. 
Sep..  vol.  i..  aid  ed.  (1832),  p.  162. 
Astronomer  Royal :  The  appellation  giv»>n  t': 
the  eminent  astronomer  entrusted  by  t*i<: 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  •nun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  shun,     -tlons,  -sious.  -cious  =  shoo.     -We,  -die,  &c. = bcl,  doL 
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British  Government  with  the  care  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  who  is  expected 
to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  splendid  in- 
struments erected  there  for  the  survey  of  the 
heavens.  There  are  also  Astronomers  Royal 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

as  tro  nom-ic,  *  as -tro -ndm'-ick,  as- 
tro nom'-ic-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  ostronomiqve ; 
tip..  Port.,  &  It'll,  ostronomico ;  Lat.  astro- 
nomicus;  all  from  Or.  aarpovOfuKov  (astro- 
nomikos)."}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  astro- 
nomy, or  to  the  methods  in  use  among 
astronomers. 

"Can  he  not  para  an  attronomick  line?"— Bltick. 
"The  starry  heavens,  as  you  know,  had   for  Im- 
manuel  Kant  a  value  l«yond  tlicir  as  nmomical  one." 
—Ti/ntlall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  v.  104. 

astronomical  instruments.  Instru- 
ments used  for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  following  list  includes  some  which  are 
now  superseded,  but  the  great  majority  are 
still  in  use : — Annil,  armillary  sphere,  artificial 
horizon,  astrolabe,  astrometer,  astroscope, 
azimuth  circle,  azimuth  dial,  back-staff,  chro- 
nometer, clock,  collimator,  comet-seeker,  com- 
pass, cpsmolabe,  dipleidoscope,  dip  sector, 
equatorial  telescope,  gnomon,  heliometer, 
meridian  circle,  micrometer,  mural  circle, 
orbit-sweeper,  orrery,  pendulum,  planetarium, 
quadrant,  reflecting  circle,  refraction  circle, 
sextant,  spectroscope,  telescope,  tellurian, 
transit  instrument,  zenith  sector,  zenith  tube. 

astronomical  measurements.    The 

measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  heavens  inter- 
cepted between  two  points,  as  between  a  star 
at  a  certain  moment  and  the  horizon.  Or  a 
measurement  of  the  exact  time  of  some  event, 
say  a  transit.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
clock,  or,  more  generally,  a  chronometer. 
(Herschel:  Astron.,  §  150.) 

astronomical  observations.  Obser- 
vations of  the  heavenly  bodies  made  to  further 
the  science  of  astronomy.  (Ibid.,  §  136.) 

astronomical  year.  A  year,  the  pre- 
cise length  of  which  is  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations.  It  embraces  both  the 
tropical  and  the  sidereal  years.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  civil  year,  being  that  which  each  nation 
has  adopted  for  itself.  [YEAR  ] 

"  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  solar 
MUjPM,  visible  ill  the  Mediterranean,  which  occurred 
on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  agronomical  year  398  B.C." 
— Lewis :  Early  Ham.  IHtt.,  ch.  v.,  §  11. 

aS-trd-nom'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  astrono- 
mical ;  -ly.~\  In  an  astronomical  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  astronomers ;  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  or  methods  of 
astronomy. 

*  as-trd-noin'-f-cSn,  *.    [Or.  oo-TpoKOfuwk, 
ncut.  -icw.]    A  treatise  on  astronomy. 

•  as-tro-nom'-i-en,  *  as-  trp-nom'-y-en, 

[O.   Kng.  astronomic;  Mod.   Eng.  astronomy; 
stiff,  -en.]    An  astronomer,  an  astrologer,  or 
both  combined  in  one  individual. 
"  Astronomy tni  al  day  lure  art  faillen 
That  whileu  warned  men  byfure   what   shoulde 

byfalle  after/  P.  Plowman. 

"  Lo  aitronomyera  camen  fro  the  eest  to  Jerusalem." 
—  Wyclife :  Matthea  11.  I. 

t  as-trSn'-O-mize,  v.i.  [Eng.  astrnnom(i/); 
-i?«.]  To  study  astronomy,  as  botanize  means 
to  study  botany. 


astronomy,  * as-tr6n  6-mIe,  *  as- 
tron 6  my  e,  *  as  tron  6m  igc,  s  [In 
Bw.  &  Dan.  astronomi ;  Ger.  &  Fr.  astronomie ; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Hal.  astronomia  ;  Lat.  astro- 
nomic; Gr.  aorpoi'Ofu.ia  (astronomic) :  aa-rpov 
(astron)  =  &  star,  and  i>ojuo?  (nomos)  =  usage, 
custom,  law  ;  vtfua  (nemo)  —  to  deal  out,  to 
distribute.] 

*  1.  Originally :  The  pseudo  science  which 
rttudied  tlie  movements  of  the  stars,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  information  (which  they 
were  not  fitted  to  give)  regarding  the  destiny 
of  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  ;  astrology. 
lAsTROLOOY.  See  also  ASTRONOMER.] 

"  And  hem  Icrede,  witter  like 
Altroncmige anil  arsmetike." 
Story  of  Ocn.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  Tn-t. 
"  Not  from  the  stan  do  I  my  Judgment  pluck. 
And  yet  methiuks  I  have  tafonamg. 

Shaketp. :  Sontutt.  14. 

2.  Subserviently  and  now  :  The  sublime 
science  which  treats  of  the  distances,  magni- 
tudes, masses,  composition,  motions,  and  all 
that  is  discoverable  regarding  the  heavenly 


bodies,  meaning  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  moon, 
the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  the  comets,  the 
meteorites,  the  nebulae,  and  all  other  material 
bodies  really  or  apiurently  moving  in  infinite 
space.  It  is  founded  on  careful  and  ott- 
repeated  observations,  made  chiefly  with 
elaborately-constructed  instruments  [ASTRO- 
NOMICAL INSTRUMENTS]  ;  these  observations 
being  next  made  the  basis  of  reasoning, 
founded,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  it 
generally  is,  on  mathematical  demonstration. 
Astronomy  may  be  variously  divided.  A 
simple  distinction  is  sometimes  made  into 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  earth,  and 
umnography,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
"  heavens."  Sometimes  the  branch  of  science 
which  describes  the  celestial  bodies  as  they 
are  is  called  Descriptive  Astronomy.  When 
the  specific  subject  treated  is  the  "fixed" 
stars,  it  becomes  Sidereal  Astronomy.  The 
sciences  now  mentioned  have  sought  rather  to 
record  than  to  explain  phenomena  ;  but  what 
is  called  Physical  Astronomy  proposes  to  itself 
the  high  aim  of  accounting  for  the  facts  ob- 
served. Its  chief  ally  in  this  arduous  task  is 
mathematics,  with  which  every  astronomer 
worthy  of  the  name  requires  to  be  very  familiar. 
If  The  vault  of  hearn.  being  visible  in  all 
its  glory  alternately  by  day  and  night  in  every 
portion  of  the  world,  absolute  ignorance  re- 
garding celestial  phenomena  cannot  have 
existed  in  any  place  or  at  any  time.  The 
people  belonging  to  some  nations  were,  how- 
ever, more  observant  in  this  respect  than 
others,  and  claims  to  early  proficiency  in  astro- 
nomy, in  some  cases  leading  to  vehement 
controversy,  have  teen  preferred  in  favour  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Chaldaans,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Hindoos.  In  these  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  early  times,  the  stars  were  not  so  much 
studied  as  worshipped,  there  being  strong 
temptation,  even  in  the  most  pious  minds,  to 
this  form  of  religious  error  (Job  xxxi.  26—28). 
Hipparchus  of  Bithynia  and  Rhodes  (?),  who 
flourished  from  B.C.' 160  to  125,  catalogued  the 
stars  visible  above  the  horizon,  noting  down 
1,080.  Among  his  numerous  discoveries  may 
be  reckoned  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
trigonometry,  and  apparently  the  stereogra- 
phic  projection  of  the  sphere.  The  next  very 
great  name  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  geo- 
grapher and  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
130—150,  who  discovered  the  lunar  evection, 
refraction,  &c.  [EVECTION,  REFRACTION.]  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
with  its  primum  mobile,  its  eccentrics,  and  its 
epicycles. 

"  Oh.  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan  ! " 
Cowimr :  Truth. 

The  Arabs  translated  a  work  of  Ptolemy's 
called  Me'ytori)  (Megiste)  into  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  prefixing  to  its  name  their  article 
al  =  the,  transformed  it  into  Almagest.  The 
Christians  during  the  "  dark  ages  "  deriving 
their  knowledge  of  astronomy  from  the  Arabs 
rather  than  from  a  study  of  the  heavens,  re- 
ceived from  their  instructors  the  Ptolemaic 
system  and  the  Almagest,  which  did  not  lose 
credit  in  Western  Europe  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  [ALMAGEST,  PTOLEMAIC.]  In  1472 
or  1473  was  born  Copernicus,  who  in  1543, 
just  before  his  death,  published  his  great 
work,  On  the  Revolution*  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  composed  more  than  thirteen  years 
before.  It  propounded  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem [COPERNICAN],  which,  modified  and  im- 
proved, is  now  received  as  established  truth, 
being  supported  by  an  amount  of  evidence  of 
which  Copernicus  had  no  conception.  The 
next  very  great  name  is  that  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  Dane  by  birth,  but  of  Swedish  ancestry. 
He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1546, 
and  died  in  1601.  Though  not  accepting  the 
Coperniean  system,  but  holding  views  partly 
borrowed  from  Copernicus  and  partly  from 
Ptolemy  [TvcBONic],  his  extensive  and  accurate 
observations  gave  a  great  impulse  to  astro- 
nomy, and  prepared  the  way  fur  further  dis- 
coveries, in  addition  to  those  whii-h  he  had 
himself  made.  Two  great  names  now  p.omc 
together  upon  the  scene,  those  of  Keplev  and 
of  Galileo.  The  former  was  a  pupil  of  Tycjio. 
He  will  for  ever  I  e  mmnhncod  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  three  laws  which  bear  his  name, 
the  first  and  second  made  known  in  1609,  and 
the  third  in  1IH8.  [KEPLER'S  LAWS.]  About 
1581,  Galileo  had  discovered  the  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum  [PENDULUM]  ;  having  con- 
structed a  telescope,  he  discovered  in  i610  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  phases  of  Venus,  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  with  other  new  truths. 
In  1642,  the  year  in  which  Galileo  died,  Sir 


Isaac  Newton  was  born,  and  in  1687  he  pub- 
lished his  immortal  Principia,  in  which  the 
law  of  gravitation  was  announced,  thus  con- 
stituting an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science 
which  probably  will  never  be  paralleled  at  any 
future  time. 

"  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night  ; 
God  said,  '  Let  Newtiu  be,'  and  all  was  litlit." 

Pope. 

The  year  that  Newton  died  (1727)  was  the  one 
in  which  the  discovery  was  made  by  Bradley 
of  the  aberration  of  light,  which  irrefragably 
proved  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  Ptolemaic  and  Tychonic 
systems,  both  of  which  were  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  stationary.  As  we 
approach  modern  times  the  discoveries  become 
far  too  numerous  to  be  chronicled  here  ;  but 
room  must  be  found  to  mention  the  Herschel 
family—  the  first  of  the  name,  Sir  William 
Herschel,  who  was  born  in  1738,  and  died  in. 
1822,  having,  among  other  great  discoveries, 
added  nine  new  members  of  the  solar  system, 
one  of  them,  the  planet  Uranus,  to  the  eighteen 
previously  known.  The  work  on  astronomy 
so  often  quoted  in  these  pages  was  penned  by 
his  son,  Sir  John  Herschel,  also  a  great  dis- 
coverer ;  and  the  third  generation  of  the 
family  are  now  at  work.  Many  discoveries 
will  be  found  recorded  under  other  articles. 
[ASTEROID,  COMET,  CONSTELLATION,  GRAVITA- 
TION, PLANET,  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  STAR,  &c.] 

"In  astronomy,  for  instance,  the  superior  depart- 
ments of  theory  are  completely  disjoined  from  th» 
routine  of  practical  observation.  —Berschel  :  Study  <sf 
Sat.  Phil.  (1831',  §  126. 

*  as-tron'-om-yen,  *.    [ASTRONOMIEN.] 

*  as-tron'-om-yer,  *.    [ASTRONOMER.] 

as  tro  phel,  *as'-1r6-fell,  s.  [Gr.  ao-rpov 
(astron)  =  a  star;  second  element  doubtful.] 
A  bitter  herb  ;  probably  what  the  old  botan- 
ists called  starwort. 

"  My  little  flock,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  grasse  that  grew, 

Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  astrofell 
And  stinking  smallage  and  uiisaverie  rue.** 

Spenser  :  Daphne,  844 

"  The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  lieheld. 
Anil  piuying  this  paire  of  lovers  tvew, 
Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field, 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 
Like  astrophel,  ..." 

Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  viii.,  p.  SO. 

as-tro  pho  to  met  ric  al,  a.  [Gr.  aorpw 
(astron)  =  a  star  ;  <|>«TO«  (photos),  genit.  sing. 
of  <f«os  (phos)  —  light,  and  /te'rpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  Pertaining  to  the  measurement  of 
the  light  which  reaches  the  earth  from  the 
several  stars. 

"On  a  new  AH  rnphotvmetrical  method  by  Prof.  Ch. 
V.  Zeuger."—  As/ran.  Soc.  notices,  vol.  xxxviii.  65. 

as-tro^-phyl-li'te,  *.  [In  Ger.  astro^nyllit  ; 
Gr.  avrpov  (astron)  =  a  star,  and  <£>vAAoi> 
(phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  classed  by 
Dana  under  his  Mica  Group.  Tiie  hardness  is 
3  ;  the  sp.  gr.,  3  '324  ;  the  lustre,  sub-metallic, 
pearly  ;  the  colour,  bronze-yellow  to  gnld- 
yellow.  It  is  translucent  in  thin  pktes. 
Composition  :  Silica,  32-21  to  3371  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  18'06  to  25'21  ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 9'90  to  12'68  ;  titanic  acid,  7'09  to  8'84, 
with  lesser  quantities  of  potassa,  soda,  zirconia, 
alumina,  and  other  ingredients.  It  is  found 
in  Norway. 

as-tr6-phy'-t8n,  s.  [Gr.  aarpov  (astron)  =  a 
star,  and  <J>VTOV  (phnton)  =  that  which  has 
grown  :  (1)  a  plant,  (2)  a  creature.  "  Starry 
creature."]  A  genus  of  starfishes,  containing 
the  Shetland  Argus.  [  ARGUS.] 

as'-tro-scope,  s.  [In  Ger.  astroskop;  Gr. 
aoTpof  (astron)  =  a  star,  and  encomia  (skopeo) 
=  to  look  at.]  An  astronomical  instrument 
for  observing  or  refreshing  the  memory  with 
respect  to  the  relative  position  of  the  stars. 
These  are  delineated  on  two  cones.  A  celes- 
tial globe,  however,  is  both  more  accurate  and 
more  convenient.  (Webster,  £c.) 

as'-tro-scop-Jr,  s.    [In  Ger.  astrnscnpii:.]   [AS- 

TROSCOPE.] Observation  of  the  stars.  (Join- 
son.) 

*  a-stro'te,  adv.    [ASTRUT.] 


^  s.  [In  Ger.  astrotheo- 
logie  ;  Gr.  aa-rpov  (astron)  —  a  star,  and  OcoAo- 
vi'a  (theologia)  —  theology  (q.v.).]  Theology 
founded  on  what  is  known  of  the  heaver  ly 
bodies  and  £he  laws  which  regulate  their 
movements. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    DC,  ce  -  c.    ey = a.    qu  -  kw. 


astrut— asymptote 
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"That  the  diurnal  aud  annual  revolutions  are  th. 
iiioUiin.i  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  nut  of  the  sun,  I 
atmw  ii>  the  preface  of  my  Aitro-Theotogi/."—Derham 
Phi/iico-  Titeology. 

a  strut ,  *  a-stro  te,  adv.  [Eng.  a ;  strut 
(q.v.).] 

*  A.  (Of  the  form  astrote)  :  In  a  swelling 
manner. 

"  Hys  yen  Btode  owte  at/rote  forthy." 

L«  Hone  flurence,  2.&2SI.    (Boucher.) 

B.  (Of  the  form  astrut) :  With  a  strutting 
gait.  (Cuwper:  Task,  v.  2(58.) 

•  as'-try-labe,  s.    [ASTROLABE.] 

•  as-tu'9C,  a.    [In  Fr.   astucieux ;  Ital.  astu- 
taccio.]    [ASTUTE.]    Astute. 

"...  that  your  facilnes  he  nocht  sedusit  be  their 
tutuce  anU  aublil  persuasions."— ComptaytUe  of  Scot- 
land, p.  :,  !. 

as-tu -clous,  a.  [Fr.  astucieux.}  Astute, 
cunning.  (Scott :  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  xxi.) 

as-tu-$I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
astucitas.]  Astuteness.  (Curlyle:  Fr.  Bevol., 
pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.) 

a  stun ,  v.t.  [Eng.  a ;  stun.  In  A.S.  astunuin 
=  to  astound.]  To  stun.  [ASTOUND,  STUN.] 

"  He  fell  rebounding :  breathless  and  attunned, 
His  trunk  extended  lay." 

Somerrille :  Rural  Qamet,  c.  ii. 

•  a-Stund  e,  adv.     [Pref.   a-  =  on,   for ;   A.S 
stund  =  a  moment,  time.]    [ASTUJJTE.]    Fora 
time. 

"  Bothe  in  boskes  and  in  bank, 
Isout  me  hauet  aitunae." 
A  Song  on  Ou  Passion  (ed.  Morris).  13,  14. 

•  a-stiint  e,  pret.  of  verb.    [A.S.  astintan  = 
to  stop.)    Stood,  remained.    [ASTINT.] 

"  The  Iwrons  ai'unfe  without  toun  beside, 
And  v.i: re  sende  unto  the  touu  to  the  king  hor  sonde, 
That  he  ssoWe,  vor  Code's  loue,  him  bet  vnderstoude." 
Robert  of  Oloucetter't  Chronicle,  p.  M6.    (Boucher.) 

as'  tur,  s.  [Lat 
astur,  whence  ItaL 
astore  and  Fr.  ait- 
tour.] 

Ornithology :  A, 
genus  of  raptorial 
birds  belonging  to 
the  family  F.ilco- 
nidae  and  the  sub- 
family Accipitrinae, 
or  Sparrow-hawks. 
It  has  a  British  re- 
presentative —  the 
A.  palumbarius,  or 
Goshawk  [sea 
GOSHAWK],  which 
la  figured  in  the  ac- 
companying illus- 
tration ;  and  there 
are  various  foreign 
species. 


GOSHAWK  (ASTUR 
PALUMBARIUS). 


%-Sturt'e,  pret.  of  verb.    [  AST  A  RT.  ]    Started. 

"  Hid  thine  valse  cosse  thu  trayest  monnei  sune. 
The  Gywes  vp  unurte  that  leyen  in  the  grunde." 
The  Pauion  of  Our  Lord  (ed.  Morris),  l»4-5. 


,  a.  [O.  Fr.  astut  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
astuto  ;  Lat.  astutus,  from  astus  =  cleverness, 
craft,  cunning  (a  single  act,  as  distinguished 
from  astutia  =  habitual  craftiness).]  [  ASTUCE.  ] 
Penetrating,  discerning,  subtle  ;  wily,  cunning. 
"  We  terme  those  most  attiite  which  are  most  ver- 
TOte."—  Sir  M.  Sandyt:  Eu.,  p.  1C*. 

H  Neither  astuU  nor  any  one  of  its  com- 
poumds  is  in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

as-tute  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  astute;  -ly.]  In  an 
astute  manner;  cleverly,  penetratingly,  dis- 
cerningly. (Webster.) 

M-tute  ness,  s.  [Eng.  astute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  astute  ;  penetration,  discern- 
ment ;  mental  subtlety. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Government  was  marked 
}urand<ututen«M,  .  .  ."—  rimes,  Nov.  9,  1875. 


i  is'-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  astu  ;  Or.  ae-rv  (astu)  =  a  city, 
especially    Athens.      (In    Anglicising   Greek 
words,  w  becomes  y  ;  thus  asty  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Gr.  <Z<rru  (astu).'] 
Architecture  :  A  city  or  town. 

*  as-ty-en,  v.  [A.S.  astigan  =  to  go,  proceed, 
step,  or  mount  ;  astignes  =  an  ascent  ;  ascend- 
ing.] To  ascend. 

"  Ofte  he  heom  myd  spek  ther  hi  weren  to-gedere 
Er  he  wolde  atfyen  to  heuene  to  his  vedere." 

The  Pnuion  of  Our  Lord  (ed.  Morris),  «2S-4. 


a-sty'-lar,  a.    [Gr.  aorvAos  (astulos)  —  without 
pillar  or  prop  :  o,  priv.,  and  <rrOAos  (stulos)  = 
a  pillar.] 
Arch. :  Without  columns  or  pilasters. 

as  tyll,  s.  [Low  Lat.  astula ;  O.  Ger.  a.tt  and 
asti ;  Goth,  ast.]  A  shingle;  a  thin  board  of 
wood.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  (Boucher.)  [ASTEL.] 

*as-tyl-la-byre  (y  =  i),  *  as'-tyr-la-by, 

s.    [ASTROLABE.] 

as-tyT-le'n,  s.  A  small  ward  or  stoppage  in 
an  adit  or  mine  to  prevent  the  full  passage  of 
the  water,  made  by  damming  up.  (Weale.) 

*  as-  ty't,  *  as  ty  te.    [ASTIT.] 

a -sun  der,  *  a-sun'-dyr,  *a-sun'-drf, 
*  a-son'-der,  *a-son'-dyr,  *a~syn'-dre 
(dyr  as  dir,  dre  as  der),  adv.  [Eng.  a  = 
on,  and  sunder;  A.S.  onsundran .  =  asunder, 
apart,  alone,  privately;  Ger.  auseinander ; 
Sp.  asundre.]  [SUNDER. 

1.  Into  different  pieces,  into  different  places ; 
separately,  apart.    (Lit.  it  fig.) 


"  What  therefore  God  hath  Joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  atunder."— Mark  x.  9. 

2.  In  different  pieces  ;  in  different  places  ; 
apart ;  in  a  divided  state. 

"  Freres  and  feendes  been  but  litel  atonder." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,»W. 
"  Lucifer.    No,  we  reign 
Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  atunder." 

Byron :  Cain,  Ii.  1 

a-sun'-der-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  asunder;  -ly.] 
Separately ;  apart. 

"  Aiunderly.    Disjunction  .  .  ."—Prompt.  Pan. 

*  a-sun-drl,  adv.    [ASUNDER.] 

*  a  sur  (sur  us  zhiir),  «.    [AZURE.] 

a-su'r-a,  s.    [Sanscrit.] 

Indian  Mythology :  A  demon  ;  an  enemy  of 
the  gods.  The  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  Turanian  aborigines  in  conflict 
with  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India,  and  at 
another  the  Booddhist  religionists  in  conflict 
with  the  professors  of  the  Brahniauic  faith. 

*  a -sure  (sur  as  zhiir),  a.    [AZURE.] 

*  a-swa'ge,  v.t.  &  i.    [ASSUAGE.] 

*  a-swelt',  v.i.     [A.S.  asweltan  =  to  die,  to 
depart]    To  >>pconie  extinguished. 

"  No  the  fuyr  for  theo  snow  aiwelt," 

Alaaundtr,  6,639. 

*a-swe've,  v.t.  [A.S.  aswefan  (trans.)  =  (1) 
to  soothe,  to  appease;  (2)  to  strike  with 
astonishment;  (intransitive)=to  be  stunned, 
to  be  made  insensible  ;  swefan  =  to  go  to 
sleep.]  To  stupefy. 

"  For  I  came  up,  I  nyste  how. 
For  so  astouyed  aud  asioeved 
Was  every  vertu  in  my  heved. 
What  with  his  sours  and  with  my  drede, 
That  al  my  felynge  gan  to  dede ; 
For  whi  ?  nit  was  to  grete  affray." 

Chaucer  :  Souse  of  Fame,  ii  40— 15. 

a-swftn', adv.  [Eng.  a;  swim.]  Afloat.  (Scotch.) 

"The  soldiers  sleeping  carelessly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  upon  heather,  were  all  atwim  through  the 
water  that  came  in  at  the  holes  aud  leaks  of  the  ship." 
—Spalding,  i.  60. 

*  a-swo  on,  *  a-swo'ne,  v.i.    [Eng.  o,  and 
swoon;  A.S.  aswunan  =  to  swoon.]    To  swoon. 

"  \Vhau  sche  this  herd,  atwoned  doun  sche  fallith 
For  pitous  joy."  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8.9SS-6. 

*  a-swd'on,  *  a  swou  n,   *  a-swoune, 
*  a-swo'wne,  adv.    [Eng.   a,   and  swoon.] 

[ASWOON,  ».] 

1.  Into  a  swoon. 

"  And  with  that  word  atwoun  sche  fel  anoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13.MO. 

2.  In  a  swoon. 

"  Than  ever  sche  did,  and  fil  to  ground  anoon. 
And  lay  aiwoione,  deed  as  euy  stuon." 

6'fciucer:  C.  T.,  10,787-8. 

*  a-SWOU'nde,  pret.  of  verb.    [A.S.  aswindan 

=  (1)  to  languish  through  dulness,  to  ener- 
vate; (2)  to  decay,  perish,  dissolve.]  Passed 
away ;  decayed,  perished. 

*"Hr  I  be  thou,'  he  selde,  'thou  false  god,  in  thin 

false  heiimie  ifounde. 

Nym  thin  son  and  thin  holigost  vor  ye  beth  ney 
aswminde.' " 

JixvotUion  of  the  Crott  led.  Morris),  421-1. 

*  a-swy'nde,  v.i.  [A.S.  aswindan  =  to  decay.] 
To  vanish,  to  pass  away. 


"  Ye  in..weii  iseo  the  world  nswynde 
Tiial  wuuli  guth  forth  al*ik  Uiattoth." 
A  Lu,«  Run.     0.  Eng    Uiicril.,  Early  gag. 
Texl  Hoc.,  x.  (ed.  Mon-is),  39,  40. 

*  a-sy'9e,  s.    The  same  as  ASSIZE  (q.v.). 

*a-sy'-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  asigan  =  to  languish 
through  dulness,  to  enervate,  to  pine  away.] 
To  sink  :  to  become  faint  of  heart. 

"  Al  we  schulen  a-surn  and  seo  to  the  nede, 
Ther  the  crysinechild  for  sunups  sore  schul  drede.' 
On  Serring  Chriit,  ix.  (ed.  Morris),  10,  11. 

a-sy'-luin,*a-8y'le,*a-sile,s.  [In  Dan.  asyl; 
Fr.  asile  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  asilo  ;  Port  asylo,  asilo  ; 
Lat.  asylum  ;  Gr.  a<rv\ov  (asu!oii.)=  an  asylum  ; 
properly  the  neut.  of  the  adj.  acrvAo;  (asulos) 
=  safe  from  violence,  inviolate  :  o,  priv.,  and 
ovAow  (sulao)  —  to  strip  off,  to  pillage.] 
L  A  place  of  refuge  and  security. 

1.  Originally:    A  sanctuary,  a  place  which 
it  was  deemed  sacrilege  for  one  to  invade,  and 
which,  therefore,  proved  an  inviolable  retreat 
for  criminals,  debtors,  and  other  people  liable 
to  be  pursued.    (See  Archoxlogia,  viii.,  A.D. 
1787,  p.  3.)    [SANCTUARY.] 

"From  every  ntulam  ruffians  sallied  forth  ni  htly 
to  plunder  and  stab."—  Macaulay:  But.  Eng.,  cli.  ix. 

2.  Now: 

(a)  Gen.  :   Any  place  of  refuge  ;  any  ]  lace 
where  one  is  sheltered,  as  a  foreign  land  used 
as  a  retreat  for  political  or  religious  refugees. 

"...  and  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  out 
for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Low 
Countries."—  Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

(b)  Spec.  :    An  institution  designed  for  the 
reception  and  shelter  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pacitated from  successfully  fighting  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  as  the  Mind  asylum,  the 
lunatic  asylum. 

II.  The  protection  accorded  in  such  places  ; 
refuge,  shelter. 

"  Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  root 
They  found  aiylum  oft,  but  ne'er  reproof." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  8. 

t  a-sym  -met-ral,  a.  [Eng.  asymmetr(y}  ; 
-al.]  Unsymmetrical  ;  destitute  of  symmetry  ; 
having  perfection  marred  by  conspicuous  de- 
fects. 

"Long  before  this  time  the  church  had  becom* 
asymmetral."  —  More:  Against  Idolatry,  ch.  8. 

t  a-sym-met'-ri-cal,  o.  [Eng.  asymmetry); 
-ical.}  Unsymmetrical  ;  incapable  of  adjust- 
ment. 

"  Aiymmetrical  or  unsociable,  that  Is,  such  as  we 
see  nut  how  to  reconcile  witli  other  things  evidei  tly 
and  confessedly  true."—  Boyle,  in  Horrii  on  Season 
and  Fai'h,  ch.  S. 

*  a-sym  -met-rous,  o.  [Eng.  asymmetry)  ; 
-ous.]  Unsymmetrical.  [(Barrow.)  (ll'or- 
cester's  Diet.) 

a-sym'-mSt-ry,  s.  [Gr.  ao-v^crpi'a  (asiim- 
tnetria);  from  ao-v^uerpo?  (asummetrois)=  (]) 
incommensurable,  (2)  unsymmetric.  Or  from 
o,  priv.,  and  o-uftfierpia  (summetria)  =  symme- 
try ;  <Tujui/u.eTpos  (summetros)  =  commensurate 
with  :  <ruv  (sun)  —  together,  and  fi.tTpov(metfon) 
=  a  measure.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Want  of  symmetry  ;  want  of 
proportion. 

"  The  aiymmefriet  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  de- 
formities of  the  legs  or  face,  may  be  rectified  in  time." 
—Grew. 

t  2.  Math.  :  Tli»  incommensurability  of  two 
or  more  numbers  ;  that  is,  that  the  numtiers 
stand  to  each  other  in  such  a  relation  that 
they  have  no  common  measure.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  relation  between  the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square  which  are  in  the  ratio  of 


a-symp'-tote,  s.  ka.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  <u?/mp- 
*  tote;  Port,  asymptota;  Gr.  am!/iirT<i>To*(asHm7>- 
totos)  =  irregular  :  a,  priv.,  and  ov/uriVTa> 
(sumpipt5)  =  to  fall  together;  trvv  (sun)—  to- 
gether, and  iriVnu  (pipto)  =  to  fall  ;  perf.  viir- 
TUKO.  (peptoka).'] 

A.  As  substantive.    Geometry  :  A  term  used 
in  describing  the  characteristics  of  a  hyper- 
bola. 

An  asymptote  of  a  hyperbola,  is  a  diameter 
which,  the  farther  it  is  produced,  always  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  nearly  to  the  curve, 
and  yet,  though  produced  ever  so  far,  dors 
never  actually  meet  it.  (The  word  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  asymptotes.) 

B.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining  to  such  a  line  as 
that  now  described  ;   continually  approaching 
another  line  without  ever  reaching  it. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -inp 
-clan -shan.    -cion, -tion, -slon  -  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  rhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfi, 
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11  Anvmptofe  line*,  though  they  may  approach  nearer 
tofether,  till  they  are  nearer  than  the  li-ast  assignable 
distance,  yet,  being  still  produced  infinitely,  will  uever 
meet"— Grew. 

a-symp-tof-lc,      a-symp-tot'-Ie-al,  «• 

[Eng.  asymptote ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  asympto- 
tiquf. }  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  asymp- 
totes of  a  hyperbola  ;  perpetually  approaching 
anything,  but  never  meeting  it. 

"Curves  »re  said  to  be  au/mpto  ic't!  when  they  con- 
tinually approach  without*  possibility  ui  uieetSitf.'  — 
Joitnion. 

a-Syn- ar'-tete,  a.  [Gr.  aori'apnjTo?  (os»nnr- 
tetiit)  =  not  united,  inconsistent ;  a,  priv. ,  and 
trvvapraia  (sunartaij)  —  to  hang  up  with,  to 
knit  jor  join  together:  avv  (aun)=  together, 
and  ipTaw  (artao)  —  to  fasten  to.J  Not  fitted 
or  adjusted  ;  disconnected. 

Asynartett  senteiices(Gram.):  Those  of  which 
the  members  are  not  united  by  connective 
particles.  [ASYNDETON.]  (liramle.) 

Asynartete  verse, (Pros.):  A  verse  consisting 
of  two  members,  having  different  rhythms ;  as 
when  the  first  consists  of  iambuses  and  the 
second  of  trochees,  or  the  first  of  dactyles  and 
the  second  of  iambuses.  (Webster.) 

»-syn'-dS-t6n,  s.  [In  Ger.  asyndeton.  From 
"  Or.  aavvSerov  (asun(ltto)i),  neut.  of  adj.  a<rw- 
tf TOT  (asundetos)  —  (I)  unconnected,  (2)  without 
conjunction  ;  a,  priv.,  and  irvvStros  (sundetos) 
=  bound  together  ;  trvpocio  (sundeo)  =  to  bind 
together.] 

(Irani. :  A  figure  in  which  the  copulative 
conjunction  tuul  is  omitted  in  a  sentence,  as 
in  Lat.  Veni,  i-idi,  vici,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered,"  instead  of  Vtni,  vidi,  et  vici,  "  I 
came,  I  saw,  and  I  conquered."  In  most 
cases,  as  in  that  now  given,  the  omission  of 
the  copulative  gives  increased  force  to  the 
fctateiiient  or  sentiment  embodied  in  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  opposed  to  POLYSYNDETON  (q.v.). 

*  a-sy  s e,  s.    [ASSIZE.] 

at,  *  atte,  *  at  en,  prep,  k  adv.     [A.S.  ait, 
at  =  (1)  at,  by,  near,  to,  next,  with,  against, 
in,  (2)  of,  from.     In  Sw.  a<=(l)  sign  of  the 
inflnit.  mood,  (2)  that ;  Dan.  att  (same  mean- 
ing). od  =  to;   O.  8w.,  O.  Icel.,  O.  Dan.,  O. 
L.  Ger. ,  and  Goth,  at  =  at ;  O.  Kris,  et ;  O.  H. 
Oer.  az,  ez ;  Wei.  at  =  to  ;  Lat.  ad  =  to  (Ao)  ; 
flansc.  adhi  =  upon.] 
A.  As  preposition : 
1  Denoting  nearness  to  in  place  or  in  time. 

1.  Denoting  nearness  in  place,  i.e.,  that  a 
person  or  thing  is  at  rest  in  proximity  to  a 
certain  place.     As  a  rule,  the  proximity  is  not 
•o  great  as  that  indicated  by  on,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  that  designated  by  in.. 

(a)  In  immediate  proximity  to. 

"  This  custom  continued  among  many,  to  say  their 
prayer*  at  fountain*."— atUlingfeet. 

(b)  In,  within  ;  occupying  as  a  habitation. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"...  th«  at  here  tabernacle  was." 

Bttrt  of  Otn.  i  Exod.  (ed.  Morri*),  3,790. 
"...    whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord."— 2  for.  T.  «. 

(o)  On ;  upon. 

"  Their  various  new*  I  heard,  of  lore  and  strife, 

Of  storuu  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore."— Pop*. 
((?)  In  a  position,  attitude,  state,  or  condi- 
tion, as  at  grtze  =  in  a  gazing  attitude.   [GAZE.  ] 
(In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
superlative.) 

"  We  bring  into  the  world  with  u>  a  poor,  needy,  un- 
certain life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the 
be*t"— Temple. 

2.  Denoting  nearness  in  time. 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  storm  beats  upon  the 
whole  species,  we  an  falling  foul  upon  one  another."— 
Jdtttsm, 

IL  Denoting  motion  towards  any  person, 
place,  or  thing,  in  place  or  in  time  ;  denoting 
also  motion  through  any  place. 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Denoting    motion    towards   the    place 
where  a  i>erson  or  thing  is,  a  verb  being  under- 
stood, as.  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them,"  an  ex- 
clamation popularly  attributed  to  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.     (Colloquial,  and  often  with  a 
tinge  of  the  ludicrous.) 

(b)  Denoting  motion  through  a  place. 

"  Here,  pn»h  them  out  at  gates." 

Tvnnyton :  The  Princeu,  IT. 

2.  Fig.  :  Denoting  effort  to  realise  an  aim. 

"  We  flnd  some  arrived  to  that  sottlshneu,  as  to  own 
roundly  what  they  would  be  at. "-South. 

IIL  Denoting  the  effect  produced  by  prox- 
imity of  one  person  or  thing  to  another  in 
place  and  in  time  ;  causation,  operation  upon. 


1.  With  the  preposition  prefixed  to  the  source 
from  which  this  emanates : 

(a)  In  consequence  of.       ..  At  ^  teulAt 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend." 

lihaaeip. :  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

"They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  uf  the  organ."— Job  xxi.  12. 

(6)  On.  "Others,  with  more  helpful  care, 

Cry'd  out  alond,  '  Beware,  brave  youth,  beware  !' 
At  this  he  turned."     Drgdtn :  I  Cotiq.  of  Gran.,  i.  L 

(c)  Under. 

"  But  thou,  of  all  the  kings,  Jove's  care  below. 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  moat  my  foe." 

(d)  From;  of.  Dr»'Un  ' Homer  •  IIM  L 

"  Mai  he  no  leue  at  hire  taken." 

Story  of  den.  t  £xud.  (ed.  Morris),  2,697. 

2.  With  the  preposition  prefixed  to  that  which 
is  operated  upon :  To,  into. 

"So  cam  on  werlde  wreche  and  wrake, 
For  to  blisseu  swilc  shines  same. 
That  it  ne  wexe  at  more  bun-frame  " 

Story  uf  <ien.  i  Exjdut  (ed.  Morris),  552-4. 

If  Sometimes  whtli  at  occurs  in  O.  Eng.  and 
Scotch  it  is  =  at  the ;  atte  is  a  contraction  for 
at  the,  and  atten  for  at  then,  then  being  the 
dative  case  of  the  A.S.  article. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  So  as,  at  ever,  soever. 

2.  To  (ust>1  as  a  prefix  to  the  infinitive  mood). 

"  Thou  art  to  old  at  bykyr  and  fyght." 

Kicliard.  1,621. 

1[  This  use  of  the  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Danish. 

"  And  sa  thai  that  are  all  weill  schrewyne.  and  del* 
In  the  feithe  and  sacrameutis  of  haly  kyrk.  bow 
wyoleutly  ul  euer  thai  dee.  "—The  Craft  of  Deyng. 

C.  Subjoined  are  the  chief  expressions  and 
phases  of  I  lie  word  ut : 

1.  *At  after  (Scotch).     After  ;  afterwards. 

2.  At  all : 

*  (n)  At  all  events. 

"  That  he  that  stands  may  stand,  and  nocht  do  fall. 
And  quho  lies  fallin.  may  knaw  the  sam  ut  all." 
Liuidtr:  Minor  Poeiru ;  £.  Kny.  Text  Soc..  41.  45 

*  (Ij)  Altogether. 

"  The  first  of  thai  four  principall 
Is  stalwartnes  of  hart  at  all.' 
K  Ms  Kaving,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  1,125-9. 

(c)  Of  any  kind. 

"  Most  women  have  no  character*  at  alt"— Pope. 

(d)  To  any  extent,  in  any  degree,  in  the  least. 
"...    neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people  at 

all."— Exod.  v.  2 ;. 

3.  At  arms  :  Furnished  with  arms.    (Used 
only  in  the  phrase,  "a  man  at  arms "•=  a  man 
furnished  with  arms.) 

"  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  i.ikecl,  foil  a  man  at  arm.' 

Shnkrtp.  :  3  Benry  VI. ,  T.  4. 

4.  At  a'  will  (Scotch):  To  the  utmost  that 
one  could  wish.     (Jtimieson.) 

5.  A  tend.     [ATTK  ENDE.] 

6.  At  first :  At  the  beginning  of  any  effort, 
enterprise,  or  event. 

7.  At  gaze  (Her.).     [GAZE.] 

8.  At  hand : 

(a)  Near  in  place. 

".  .  .  behold,  he  i*  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me."— 
Matt.  xxvi.  4« 

(6)  Near  in  time. 

"...  the  hour  i>  at  hand,  .  .  .—Matt.  xxvi.  45. 

9.  At  it :  Engaged  with  it  zealously.    (Collo- 
quial.) 

"  To  make  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  health,  is  a  doctor 
at  U  in  good  earnest."— Collitr :  FHendthip. 

10.  At  large : 

(a)  Not  under  any  restraint. 

"  Hence  walk  d  the  fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  ill. 

(b)  Copiously,  diffusely,  at  length. 

11.  At  last,   *  atte  laste :  Denoting  that  an 
event  long  foreseen  and  expected  has,  after 
much  delay,  hapi>ened. 

"  And  hath  so  long  a  lyf,  as  we  may  see, 
Yet  atte  latte  wasted  is  the  tree.1' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  S, 02 1-3. 

12.  At  length : 

(a)  In  an  extended  form  ;  diffusely. 
(6)  The  same  as  AT  LAST  (q.v.). 

13.  At  once ;  all  at  oitce : 

(a)  Without  any  delay ;  promptly,  as  opposed 
to  dilatorily  ;  or  at  one  operation,  as  opposed 
to  a  series  of  acts  or  efforts. 

"One  warms  you  by  degree*,  the  other  sets  you  on 
fire  all  at  once."—Driaen  :  Pallet.  (Pref.) 

(b)  At  one  time  ;    at   the  same  moment ; 
simultaneously. 

14.  At  pleasure  :  To  any  extent,  in  any  place, 
or  in  any  way  that  one  prefers,  with  uncon- 
trolled freedom  ;  ad  libitum. 


"The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed. 
May  run  iu  pastur,  s,  and  tit  pleaiure  feed.' 

Dryden  :   I'iryil ;  Uevryic  iii.  258. 

15.  At  tlie  trouble:  Prepared  to  take  the 
trouble. 

"  What  they  will  not  lie  at  the  tnuble  to  deduce  by 
reasoning."— A  rbuthnot. 

*  at  anis,  *  ataiiis,  *  at  cnes,  *  atcncs 
(Old  Eng.),    atauis,    attanis,    atanys, 
atainze  (Scutch),  adv.     [O.  Eng.  at;  anis  = 
once.]     At  once. 

"  Baith  irne  and  (toil,  nnd  flcsch  and  banis, 
His  awne  hand  stvaik  in  twti  atanil." 

ll.itis  Ilivint/,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  1,100-01. 
"  Speche,  grace,  and  vois  sc'iul  springe  of  tlii  tonge. 
Alld  alle  tume  to  thi  mouth  bol  iclie  ntenes." 

Joseph  of  Ariinathie  (ed.  Skeat),  50,  5L 

*  at  erst,  *  at  carst.    [Eng.  at,  and  A.S. 
(Krst,  from  <eri>st,  cerest  =  first,  superl.  of  or 
=  ere,  before.]    Pioperly  "at  first,"  for  the 
first  time;   but  sometimes   means  also  "at 
present,"  and  in  certain  cases  may,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  sense,  even  be  rendered  "at 
last,"  "at  length."    [ERST.] 

"  For  from  the  t'olden  age.  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  a!  e  i  i  .  Iwcauie  a  stouie  one." 

tSpen.er:  f,  «.,  V.,  Ilitrod.,  1.  i 

at  one,  *  atone,  *at  oon,  adv.  [Eng. 
at;  one.]  Used  as  a<7j.=  at  one,  specially 
in  feeling,  in  unity  with,  in  agreement  or 
harmony  with  instead  of  being  at  variance. 
[ATONE,  t\,  ATONEMENT.] 

"  If  gentihncn.  or  other  of  liir  centre. 
Were  wroth,  sche  wolde  brynge  hem  at  oon, 
So  wyse  and  rype  wonles  hadde  «the. 
And  juggeuient  of  so  ^.ret  equite  " 

Cluiucer  :  C.  T.,  8.S1M*. 

"So  beene  they  both  tit  one,  and  doen  upreare 
Thur  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet, 
Goodly  cuimxjurtaunee  each  to  otlier  oeare." 

Sventer :  F.  Q..  II.  i.  2«. 

"And  the  next  day  he  shewed  himself  unto  them  u 
they  strove,  and  would  have  set  them  at  one  again, 
Haying.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  .  .  .'' — Acts  vii.  26. 

*  at  our,  «</r.    Over  and  above. 

".  .  .  with  hyrdis  of  catell,  and  multitud  of  come 
at-our  al  thaim  Ut  was  befor  me  in  Jerusalem."—  Thi 
Witaomqf  Solomon  (ed.  Luuiby),  411,  412. 

*  at,  pro.     [Contr.  from  Eng.  that  (pro.)  (q.v.).] 
Who,  which,  that.    (Eng.  <t  Scotch.) 

"For  in  eusampill  thare-of  he  gaif   to  the  mairt 
Bynare  maist  mercy  and  grace,  as  to  Petyr  at  deiiyd 
hyme."—  The  Crtift  of  Deyng  (ed.  Lumby),  97,  68. 
"  He  salle  hime  [gather]  garlands  of  the  gay  dowry*, 

At  in  that  sesoune  spredis  so  fayre." 

Early  Scottiih  Vert,  iv.  (ed.  Lumby),  4«,  47. 

*&t,    *atte.   conj.      [Contr.   from  Eng.   thai 
(conj.)(q.v.).]     That.     (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 
"  Thai  come  tille  him  that  ilk  night 

A"e  thai  snide  on  the  morne  fight." 
ffoK  the  Ilali  Crot  wal  Fundin  be  Hint  Elaine  (ed. 

Morris),  41,  42. 

"  He  ha*  the  halghed  at  mast  con  ken. 
And  the  salle  mensk  al  cristen  men." 

Ibid.,  211,  to. 

*  at,  pret.  of  v.    [ATE.] 

at'-a-bal,  s.  [Sp  atabal  =  a  kettle-drum.  In 
Fr.  atabale ;  Port,  timbale ;  Arab,  'at-'tabl  =  a 
drum  ;  'tabala  =  to  beat  a  drum.]  A  kind  of 
tabor  or  drum  used  by  the  Moors. 

"  Then  answered  kettle-drum  and  afabal." 

Scott :  ririon  of  Don  Roderick,  10. 

a-tac  a  mite,  s.  [In  Ger.  atakamit.  From 
Atacama,  a  region  partly  belonging  to  Bolivia 
and  partly  to  Chili.]  An  orthorhombic,  trans- 
lucent mineral,  classed  by  Dana  under  his 
Oxychlorids.  The  hardness  is  3  to  3'5  :  the 
sp.  gr.  37  to  4'3  ;  the  lustre  verging  from 
adamantine  to  vitreous  ;  the  colour  bright 
green,  with  an  apple-green  stroak.  It  is  mas- 
sive or  pulverulent.  Composition  :  Chlorine, 
14-51  to  16-33  ;  oxide  of  copper,  50  to  66'25  ; 
copper,  13'33  to  56'4f> ;  water,  10'91  to  22'60. 
Occurs  in  Atacama,  in  Chili ;  in  Australia ;  in 
Africa ;  in  Spain  ;  and  at  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall. 

at' -a  gas,'.  Another  form 
of  ATTACAS  (q.v.). 

at    a   ghan,     *  at    ta 
ghan,  yat'-a-ghan  (h 

silent),  s.  [Fr.  yataghan, 
from  Turk,  yatagdn.]  "  A 
long  dagger  worn  with 
pistols  in  the  belt,  in  a 
metal  scabbard,  generally 
of  silver,  and  among  the 
wealthier  gilt,  or  of  gold." 
(Lord  Byron  :  Note  to  The 
Giaour.)  The  manner  of 
wearing  it  is  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

"And  silver-sheathed  ataghan." 
Byron :  The  Giaour. 


late,  ttt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
rr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-e.    ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 
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•»-take,  v.t.     [Eng.  a;  take.]    To  overtake. 
"  '  Fast  have  I  priked,1  quod  he,  'for  your  Bake, 
Because  that  I  wolde  y..u  atake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,512-18. 

At-a-lan'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  Alalanta,  Atalante ; 
Gr.  'AToAomj.] 

1.  Classical  Mythology: 

(a)  A  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  king  of  Scyros, 
who  from  her  beauty  had  many  suitors,  but 
would  marry  none  unites  she  obtained  a  man 
•who  could  outrun  her.  The  lover  started 
first,  she  following  and  slaying  him  if  she 
overtook  him.  At  last,  by  one  account 
Ifippomanes,  and  by  another  Milanion,  safely 
reached  the  goal,  by  dropping  in  succession 
three  beautiful  apples  given  him  by  Venus. 
He  therefore  became  the  husband  of  Atalanta. 

(6)  A  daughter  of  lasius,  who  was  the  first 
to  wound  the  boar  in  the  mythic  hunt  at 
Calydon. 

If  Some  think  the  two  Atalantas  were  the 
•ame  person. 

2.  Astronomy :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-sixth 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  at 
Paris  on   the  5th  of  October,  1855,  the  date 
on  which  Fides  was  first  seen  at  Bilk  by  the 
astronomer  Luther. 

A  tal  Ik  Gha  zee,  ».  [Hindust. ,  &c. ,  atalik 
=  a  private  tutor,  a  preceptor  ;  gliazi,  Arab., 
Hindust. ,  &c.  =  a  Mohammedan  hero,  espe- 
cially if  victorious  in  battle  against  the  "  in- 
lidel."]  A  title  given  to  ihe  last  independent 
ruler  of  Eastern  Turkistau. 

••  Ynkub-Beg,  tlie  A<aW;-Gh<iier,  or  ruler  of  Eastern 
TurkisUn."—  liaily  Telegraph,  Corretp.  writing  in 
1873  from  Tathkrnd. 

t  at-a-man,  s.    [HETMAN.] 

it  a  mas  -co  UT-jf,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  Zephyranthes  atamasco,  a  native  of  North 
America,  introduced  into  Britain. 

*at-an'-is,  adv.    [AT-ANIS.] 

t  at  -ar,  s.    [ATTAK.I    Attar,  otto. 

atar-gul,  s.     [From  atar  (ATTAR),  and 

Pers.  gUl  =  a  rose.]  Attar,  generally  called 
otto,  of  roses.  The  Persian  is  the  finest. 

"  She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  wag  nilx'd 
The  Persian  atar-guti  perfume." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  i  10. 

tat-ar-ax-fc  at-ar-ax'-I-a,  s.     [In  Fr. 

ataraxie;  Port,  ataraxia,  from  Gr.  orapafia 
(ataraxia)  =  freedom  from  passion  :  <1,  priv., 
and  Tapao-o-o),  (tarasso)  =  to  stir  up*  to  rouse, 
to  disturb.]  Freedom  from  passion  ;  calmness. 

"  The  scepticka  affected  an  indifferent equiponderoui 
neutrality,  aa  the  only  mean*  to  their  ataraxia,  and 
freedom  from  passionate  disturbance*."— Oranville  : 
Sceptit. 

at-a'rno,  r.  i.    [ATORN.]  To  njn  away,  escape. 

[Rob.  Glow. :  Chron.,  p.  539.) 

a  ta  ste,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  ataster.]    To  taste. 

"  Atastyn.    Pregutto."— Prompt.  Para. 

a-ta  unt,  a  ta  un  to,  adv.    [Eng.  a  ;  taunt.] 
Naut. :  In  the  state  of  being  fully  rigged. 
(Used  of  vessels.) 

a  tav'-  ic,  a.  [Fr.  atavique.]  [ATAVISM.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  a  remote  ancestor. 

atf-a-vism,  «•  [Lat.  atavus  -  (1)  the  father 
of  the  great-great-grandfather  or  great-great- 
grandmother  ;  (2)  an  ancestor,  forefather ; 
avus  =  (1)  a  grandfather,  (2)  an  old  man.] 

1.  Biology :  The  reversion  of  a  descendant 
to  some  peculiarity  of  a  more  or  less  remote 
ancestor. 

2.  Med. :  The  recurrence  of  a  disease  from 
which  a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor  suffered, 
but  which  has  not  appeared  in  the  intermediate 
generations. 

at  a  vis  tic,  a.  [Eng.  atavism);  -istic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  exemplifying  atavism  (q.v.). 

a  tax-I-a,  s.    [ATAXY.] 

a-tax'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  atax(y);  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  ataxia ;  irregular.  [ATAXY.] 

ataxic  fever.  A  form  of  fever  attended 
with  cerebral  excitement  and  delirium.  It  was 
believed  by  Pint-1  to  have  its  chief  seat  in  the 
brain  and  nervous  system. 

a-tax'-y,  a-tax'-l-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  alaxie;  Sp. 
&  Port,  ataxia ;  from  Gr.  iraf  la  (ataxia)  =  (I) 
want  of  discipline,  (2)  disorder  :  o,  priv.,  and 
roft?  (taxis)  =  arrangement,  especially  of  sol- 
diers ;  Taoxrw  (tasso)  =  to  arrange.  ] 


tA.  Ordinary  Language.  (Of  the  form  ataxy): 
Want  of  order  ;  irregularity  in  anything. 

"...  would  certainly  breed  an  infinite  ataxy  and 
confusion  amongst  them,  and  at  laat  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  their  kingdom,  .  .  ."-  HalliwtlL : 
Alt>.ltimi>run<t<tt  p.  16. 

B.  Med. :  Irregularity  in  the  functions  of 
the  body,  or  in  the  course  of  a  disease.  [LOCO- 
MOTOR  ATAXY.] 

"  at  blcn'che,  v.i.  [A.S.  at  =•  from,  and  Men- 
can  =  to  start  away  from.  (BLANK,  BLINK.) 
In  combination  with  at,  as  at  bcerst  =  escaped.] 
To  escape. 

"  And  cunnen  at  bletiche 
From  satlmnaaeB  wrenche. 
And  from  his  awikeluease." 

Sinneri  Be<rare{?d.  Morri«),  »vl 

at  -chc  son,  at  9hi  son,  s.  [Named  after 
Mr.  Atkinson  (or  the  Scotch  pronunciation 
Atcheson),  an  Englishman,  who  was  assay- 
master  of  the  mint  at  Edinburgh  in  the  begin- 
ning of  James  VI.  's  reign.] 

Numis.  :  A  billon  coin,  or  rather  a  copper 
coin,  washed  with  silver,  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  Its  value  was  =  eight  pennies 
Scotch  or  J  of  an  English  penny.  It  had  on 
it  the  royal  arms  crowned  ;  "Jacobus,  D.G., 
K.  Scot.,  R.  Oppid.  Edin.;"  and  a  leaved 
this_tle  crowned.  (Jamieson.) 

II  Bishop  N icolson  says  that  atchesons  were 
coined  first  in  the  time  of  James  III.,  and 
were  four  to  the  penny. 

*  at  £hie  ve,  v.t.    [ACHIEVE.] 

"  With  whigii  the  wondroua  deeda  of  arms  tt'chtevtd." 
Spcnier:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  46. 

*  at-chie ve-ment,  s.    [ACHIEVEMENT.] 
*ate,  s.    [HATE.] 

"And  nith,  and  atrif.  and  ate,  and  nan." 

Story  of  lien,  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  3T8. 

*  at'-e,  prep.     [Eng.  at  (<A>.]     At  the.     [AT, 
ATTAN.  ] 

His  wyf  ate  done  he  bet." 

Seryn  Saget,  2JO. 

ate,  *  at,  or  St,  pret.  ofierb.  [EAT.]  Did  eat. 
(The  preterite  of  the  verb  to  cat.) 

"  Sum  ghe  ther  at  and  sum  ghe  nani." 

Story  of  (Jen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  837. 
"...  and  ate  the  aacriflcea  of  the  dead."—/'*,  cvi.  28. 

A'-te,  *.  [Gr.  *An)  (Ate)  =  the  goddess  of  mis- 
chief, authoress  of  all  blind  and  foolish  actions ; 
an)  (ate)  =  (1)  bewilderment,  judicial  blind- 
ness, (2)  sin,  (3)  destruction  ;  from  acuo  (aad) 
—  (1)  to  hurt,  (2)  to  go  astray.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  goddess  thus  described 
(the    term    being   used    by  or   attributed  to 
persons  who  may  have  believed  her  to  have 
had  a  real  existence). 

"  Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Ate,  driven." 

Pope :  Eomti't  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  n. 
"  And  Ctesar'a  apirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  helL" 

ShoJcetp. :  Julitu  Coaar,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Gen. :  Mischief  or  destruction  personified 
(the  term  Ate  being  used  by,  or  attributed  to, 
those  who  did  not  believe  in   its    classical 
mythology). 

"  Come,  talk  not  of  her :  yon  shall  find  her  the  infer- 
nal Ate  in  good  apparel. "—Sltakeip. ;  Much  Ado  about 
JfotMng,  ii.  1. 

-ate,  in  compos.  [From  the  Lat.  suffix  -atus,  the 
pa.  par.  of  verbs  belonging  to  the  first  conjuga- 
tion, or  sometimes  from  their  supine  -atum.] 

L  As  a  termination  in  adjectives  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  participle  or  participial  adjective 
-ed ;  as  animate,  adj.,  the  same  as  animated  — 
possessed  of  breath,  life,  or  spirit ;  determinate 
=  determined. 

IL  As  a  termination  in  verbs  it  is  in  almost 
every  case  formed  from  the  adjective.  It 
signifies  either  to  make,  or  to  act,  or  do  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  adjective  or  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  corresponds  ;  as  propitiate 
=  to  make  propitious  ;  dominate  =  to  act  as  a 
dominus  or  lord  over  ;  radiate  =  to  make  or 
emit  radii,  i.e.,  rays. 

HI.  As  a  termination  in  nouns: 

1.  In  ordinary  words  it  is  =  office  or  dignity  ; 
as  tribunate  —  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  tribune. 

2.  In  chemital  terms  it  is  used  in  naming 
salts.     The  -ic  of  the  acid  is  changed  into  -ate, 
and  the  word  thus  formed  is  connected  by  of 
with  the  name  of  the  substance  combined  with 
the  acid.    Thus,  from  acetic  actrf  comes  acetates ; 
as  acetates  of  lead,  copper,  alumina,  Ac.     From 
sulphuric  acid  comes  sulphates ;   as  of  soda, 
lime,  and  alumina. 


a  teal,  at  teal,  at  te  illc,  at  tile,  s. 
[TEAL.]  The  Scotch  name  of  a"  duck,  the 
Widgeon  (Anas  penelope),  or  an  allied  species. 

*  a-teinte,  r.t.     [Old  Fr.  atincter.]    To  give  a 
colouring  to. 

*  at  -6  lene,  o.     [Gr.  ireA^s  (ateles)  =  without 
end,  .  .  .  imperfect  :  i.  priv.,  and  Tt\os  (telos) 
=  end,  .  .   .  perfection.  ] 

Mineralogy  :  Imperfect ;  wanting  regular 
forms  in  the  genus.  (Shepard.)  (Webster.) 

at'-e'-les,  s.  [Gr.  oreXijT  (ateles)  —  without 
end,  .  .  .  imperfect:  a,  priv.,  and  re'Ao?  (telos) 
=  end,  completion.]  A  genus  of  Cebidse,  or 
American  monkeys.  They  have  a  facial  angle 
of  CO0 ;  the  thumbs  of  the  fore-hand  concealed 
under  the  skin,  and  the  prehensile  part  of  the 
tail  naked  underneath.  There  are  seviral 
species.  They  are  generally  called  Spider,. 
Monkeys.  They  inhabit  Brazil  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions. 

a-teT-e-Slte,  s.  [Gr.  are\ri<;  (ateles)  —  without 
end,  .  .  .  imperfect,  incomplete ;  and  suffix 
-ite.  ]  A  mineral  imperfectly  known,  contain- 
ing bismuth.  It  is  found  at  Schneeberg. 
Dana  places  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Anhy- 
drous Silicates. 

t  a-tel'-i-er  (er  as  a), s.    [Fr.]   A  workshop, 
a  studio. 
H  The  word  has  other  meanings  in  French. 

A  tel'-lan,  a.  &  *.     [Lat.    Atellanus,   from 
'  Atella,  an  ancieut  Campanian  town  belonging 
to  the  Osci.J 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Atella,  or  to  the  farces  there  acted. 

"Their  Fenceiiuin  and  A/ellun  way  of  wit  was  in 
early  daya  prohibited." — Shaftetburj/. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  popular  kind  of  farces 
acted  by  the  young  men  of  Atella.     They 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  burlesque  metrical 
imitations  of  the  dialect  and  manners  of  the 
peasantry. 

"  Many  aid  poets  ...  did  write  fescennines,  atellant, 
and  lascivious  songs."— Burton  :  Aunt,  of  Mel.,  p.  414. 

"  Love-stories,  plays,  comedies,  atellant,  \\ft."—lbid., 
p.  542. 

at'-S-ld-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  areAijt  (ateles)  =  .  .  . 
imperfect.  ] 

Med. :  Imperfect,  at  atelo-gnathia  —  malfor- 
mation of  the  jaws. 

a  tem'-po,  a  tern  -po  pri'-mo,  used  at 
adv.  [Ital. ,  the  same  as  Lat.  in  tempore  =  in 
time,  or  in  tempore  primo  =  in  the  first  time.] 
Music :  In  the  original  time,  signifying  that 
after  any  change  of  time  in  a  musical  compo- 
sition the  original  time  is  to  be  resumed. 

a  tern  -po  gi  us  -to,  used  as  adv.    [Ital.,  the 

same  as  Lat.  in  tempore  justo  =  in  just  time.] 

Music :  In  just,  marked,  or  proper  time. 

*  at'-en,  prep.     [AT,  ATTE.    Contracted  from 
at  then.] 

*  aten  end.    At  end  ;  finally. 

a-te'nd,  pa.  par.     [A.S.  atrndan..]    Set  alight, 
"  set  fire  to.     (Sir  Ferumbras,  3,280.) 

*  at-e'-nej,  adv.    [AT-ANIS,  ENES.] 

*  a -tent',  s.    [From  uttentum,  sup.  of  attendo.] 
[ATTEND.]     An   object,  an    intention.     (Sir 
Amadas,  372.) 

*  a-te-«5n,  v.     [A.S.  teonan,  tynan  =  to  make 
angry.]    To  make  angry.    (Chron.  of  Eng.,  61.) 

*a-te'yn,  v.t.  [Fr.  tanner  =  to  tire,  to  tease, 
to  weary.)  To  overfatigue. 

"  Kyng  Richard  waa  almost  atenyt.' 

Rickird.  (.-17.     (S.  in  Bonchtr.l 

A th  a  haV  can,  Ath-a  bas'  kan.  or 
Ath-a-pas'-kan,  n  & ». 

I.  At  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  widely  dis- 
tributed family  of  North  American  languages 
and  tribes. 

II.  .4*  tttbdnntire :  A  member  or  a  language 
of  that  family. 

a-tha  -li-a,  s.  [From  Or.  iOaXfc  (athales)  = 
not  verdant,  withered.)  A  genus  of  saw-flies 
(Tenthredinidse).  A.  spinanim  or  centifolia  is 
the  Turnip  Saw-fly,  so  called  because  its  larva-, 
which  are  the  animals  called  blacks  or  niggers, 
feed  on  turnips.  The  perfect  insect  is  common 
in  some  years  from  May  to  August  It  has  a 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
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black  head,  a  red  thorax,  with  two  large  and 
several  smaller  spots  on  the  back,  and  an 
orange-coloured  abdomen.  (Curtis.) 

*  ath-a-ma'unte,  ».    [ADAMAKT.]    The  same 
as  ADAMANT  (q.v.)i 

"  This  world  with  byndyng  of  yoare  word  eterne, 
And  writen  in  the  tihle  of  ath,-.maune 
Youre  parlemeut  and  youre  etcrue  graunte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  l,30t-». 

%-fha'-nas,  s.  [From  Or.  adavaTos  (athanatos) 
=  undying ;  <i,  priv.,  and  8a.va.ros  (thanatos) 
•=.  death.  ]  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  of  the 
family  Alpheidw.  Athanas  nitescens,  or  Mon- 
tague's Shrimp,  inhabits  the  southern  coasts 
of  England.  It  is  thought,  but  erroneously, 
by  the  fishermen  to  be  the  young  of  the 
lobster. 

Ath-an-a  si  an  (or  sian  =  shan),  a.  &  $. 
[Ens-  Atlianas^us);  suffix  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Athanasius, 
who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  iu 
AD.  3-26,  and  from  that  date  till  his  death  in 
873,  amid  many  trials,  acted  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Trinitarian  doctrine.      (See  example 
under  the  substantive.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  follower  of  Athanasius, 
or  one  holding  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
Trinity. 

"  Upon  the  revival  of  the  Arian  •ontroversy  in  Gaul, 
tinder  the  influence  of  the  Burguudian  kings,  it  was 
obvious  to  call  one  Hide  Athnnaiiani,  and  the  other 
•ide  Arlans  :  and  so  also  to  name  the  orthodox  faith 
the  Athana»iaii  faith,  as  the  other  Arian."—  Wattr- 
land :  11  in.  qf  the  Athanatian  Creed. 

Athanasian  Creed.  The  creed  which 
the  framers  of  the  English  Liturgy,  with 
proper  critical  acumen,  designate  as  "  this 
Confession  of  our  Christian  Faith  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  Saint  Athanasius,"  thus 
avoiding  any  expression  of  belief  as  to  its  real 
authorship.  Though  correctly  expressing  the 
doctrine  of  that  Christian  father,  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  penned  till  after  his  time. 
Dr.  Waterland  ascribed  it  to  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Aries  from  A.  D.  430  to  449.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  that  it  com- 
menced to  be  read  in  liturgic  worship.  The 
English  Prayer-book  enjoins  that  it  be  used 
in  the  churches  on  the  principal  festivals, 
when  it  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  ahd  to  be  sung  or  said  "by  the  minister 
and  people  standing."  The  Greek  Church 
has  modified  the  article  relating  to  the  "  Pro- 
cession" of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  ath'-a-nor,  s.    [In  Ger.  athenor;  from  Arab. 
at-tanntir ;    Heb.  ">l3n  (tannur)  =  a  furnace.] 
A  digesting  furnace  formerly  in  use  among 
chemists.     It  was  designed  to  maintain  an 
unvarying  amount  of  heat,  which  could  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  opening 
or  shutting  apertures  with  sliders  over  them 
called  registers.    (Quincy,  <tc.) 

Ath   ar-ist, ».    [CATHARIST.]    (Scotch.) 

A  thar  va-na,  s.  [Sanscrit.]  The  fourth 
of  the  Indian  Vedas.  Its  languace  is  more 
modem  than  that  of  the  other  three.  The 
Sanliita,  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invor 
catinns,  is  comprised  in  twenty  books.  The 
number  of  verses  is  stated  as  6,015;  the  sec- 
tions more  th.in  100  ;  and  the  hymns  upwards 
of  7tiO.  The  theological  treatises,  regarded  as 
fifty-two  in  number,  called  Upanishadt,  are 
api>entled  to  the  Atharvan  Veda. 

athc,  aith, ».    [OATH.]    (Scotch.) 

a  the   ism,   *  a  the-isme,  $.    [In  Cter. 

atheism,  atheismtis ;  Fr.  athcisme ;  8p.  *  ital. 
ateismo ;  Port  nlheismo ;  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
fcos  (theos)  —  God.]  Literally,  disbelief  in  a 
God,  if  such  an  attainment  is  possible ;  or, 
more  loosely,  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
practically,  a  denial  that  anything  can  be 
known  about  the  supernatural,  supposing  it 
to  exist.  [AGNOSTICISM.] 

'•  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  incltneth  man's 
mind  to  atA.-Mm.  but  depth  In  philosophy  briugfth 
laeus  minds  about  to  religion."— Bacon:  Euayi,  Civ. 
4  Mor.,  ch.  xvi. 

Hist.  <t  Philos. :  Among  the  Greeks  atheism 
consisted  in  a  denial  or  non-recognition  of  the 
gods  of  the  State.  [PYRRHONISM,  SCEPTICS, 
SOPHISTS.]  Socrates  was  put  to  death  for 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
(^ponjo-if)  to  the  other  gods,  as  the  ruler  and 
disposer  of  the  universe,  thus  contradicting 
Greek  mythology,  which  assigned  that  office 
U>  Zeus.  In  Latin  times  atheism  still  con- 


tinued to  be  a  negation,  with  no  pretension  to 
rank  as  a  system.  Voltaire  speaks  of  it  as 
having  destroyed  the  republic,  and  says  that 
it  was  factious  in  the  time  of  Sulla  and  of 
Caesar,  and  slavish  under  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius. It  was  closely  akin  to  that  cultured 
unbelief  which  extensively  prevailed  at  the 
Koman  Curia  during  the  early  part  of  tlie 
Renascence.  Macnulay  (Itanke's  History  of  the 
Popes)  is  very  severe  on  the  "  men  who,  with 
the  Latinity  of  the  Augustan  ace,  acquired  its 
atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit.  The  atheism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  protest  against 
the  persecution  of  fanaticism  ;  and,  like  its 
predecessors,  put  forward  little  or  nothing  to 
replace  the  system  it  attempted  to  destroy. 
The  a  heism  of  the  present  century  may  be 
taken  to  include  every  philosophic  system 
which  rejects  the  notion  of  a  personal  Creator : 
in  this  sense  it  ranks  as  a  genus,  of  which 
Atomism,  Pantheism,  Positivism,  &c.,  are 
species.  Strictly,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  sees 
in  matter  the  sole  principle  of  the  universe. 
Popularly,  atheism  consists  in  the  denial  of  a 
God  :  this  view  is  probably  founded  on  the 
mistranslation  of  Psalm  xiv.  1,  and  liii.  1, 
which  should  be,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  No  God  for  me"— i.e.,  he  wilfully  rejects 
God,  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  He  is. 

a'-the-ist,  s.  &  n.  [In  Ger.  atheist ;  Fr.  athee, 
iatheiste;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ateiatn;  Port,  atheista; 
Lat.  atheos;  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  0«6«  (theos) 
«»  God.] 

A.  As  substantive  :    One  who  holds  any  of 
the  opinions  described  under  Atheism  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective :    Entertaining  any  of  the 
opinions  described  under  Atheism  (q.  v.) 

atheist -wretch,  s.     A  contemptuous 
term  for  an  athdst. 

"  The  weakest  atheisf-ierftch  all  heaven  defies, 
But  shrink*  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  fllem," 
Pope.-  Homer't  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  421-1 

a-the-ist'-ic,  a-the-ist'-Jc-al,  s.  [Eng. 
atlieist;  -ic,  -ical.  In  ItaL  ateistico.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Disbelieving  or  doubting  the 
existence  of  a  God. 

"  It  i»  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  enquiry  into  nature 
•hould  make  them  atheistic."— Bo.  anil-  Contempla- 
tion* ;  The  Sages  and  Sfar.  (Rtchardttm.) 

"...  a  stupid,  an  atheistical,  an  irreligious  fool." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Of  the  Decalogue.  \Yoi-k*  (ed.  1838), 
rol.  iii..  p.  26. 

2.  Of  speeches,  writings,  £c. :  Containing  or 
involving  atheism. 

"...  afheitfiml  explication*  of  natural  effects  and 
common  event*."— Harrow,  voL  i..  Ser.  & 

a-the-lSt'-lC-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  atheistical; 
suff.  -ly.]  In  an  atheistic  manner ;  inclined 
towards  atheism. 

"I  entreat  such  as  are  atheittically  inclined  to  con- 
sider these  things."— Tillotson. 

a-the-ist'  ic  al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  atheistical; 
•ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  atheistic. 

"  Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  prof  fineness  and  atheit- 
tlcalncu.  —  Hammond :  fiimlumentali. 

a-thc-1'ze,  v.t.  k  i.  [Gr.  afleos  (atheos)  =  with- 
out God  ;  denying  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
Eng.  -ize  =  to  make.]  [See  suffix  -IZE.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  render  atheistic. 

"...  they  endeavoured  to  nthrizc  one  another  .  .  ." 
— Up.  Berkeley:  The  Minute  Philosopher.  Dial.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  speak  or  write  in  an 
atheistic  manner. 

"...  to  see  if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers 
who  atheized  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus.  as  also 
what  form  of  atheism  they  entertained."— Cudworth: 
Intell.  Sytt.,  p.  3.  (Richttrdton.) 

a-the-i'z-er,  s.  [Eng.  atheize;  -tr.]  One 
who  atheizes ;  one  who  teaches  or  encourages 
atheism. 

"These  men  were  indeed  the  first  a'hrizm  of  this 
ancient  atomick  philosophy. "  —  Cudworth:  Intell. 
Sytt. ;  Pref.  (Itichardton.) 

*  &th  -el,  *  ad  -el,  •  £»  thel  (0.  Eng.),  *  ath'- 
U,  *  ath  -ill,  *  hath' -ill,  *  hath  -el, 
*  hath  -elle,  *ach'-Il,  *ach  -ill,  adj.,  s.,  & 
in  compos.  [A.8.  ozthele=(\)  noble,  eminent  not 
only  in  blood  or  by  descent,  but  in  mind  ;  ex- 
cellent, famous,  singular ;  .(2)  very  young ; 
growing  fast.  (Bosioorth.).']  [JiTHEL,  ADEL- 
INO,  ATHELINO.] 
A.  As  adjective :  Noble,  illustrious. 

"  The  athil  Hmprour  annon  rycht  him  nelr." 

Houlate.  ill.  4.    (Jamieion.) 
"  At  the  soper,  and  after 

Mony  athel  songes." 
Oavayne  and  t he  Orene  Knyght.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 


B.  As  substantive:   A  prince,  a  nobleman, 
an  illustrious  personage. 

"  All  thus  tliir  achillet  in  hall  hast  ic  remanit." 

Houlate,  iii.  17.    (Jamitton.) 

C.  In  composition  : 

In  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names  :  Noble,  well- 
born, of  honourable  extraction  ;  as  Atheling 
rr  a  noble  youth  ;  Ethelred  or  AZthelred  —  noble 
in  counsel  ;  Ethelard  or  jEthelard  —  a  noble 
genius  ;  Ethelbert  or  AMielbert  =  nobly  bright, 
eminently  noble  ;  Ethelward  or  sEthelward  = 
a  noble  protector  or  defender. 

ath'-el  ing,  ad  -el-Ing,  ed  -el-ihg,  eth'- 
ling,  eth'-el-ing,  s.  [A.S.  cetheling  —  (i) 
the  son  of  a  king,  a  prince,  one  of  the  royal 
blood,  the  heir  apparent,  a  nobleman  next  in 
rank  to  the  king  ;  (2)  a  ruler,  governor,  man. 
(BanewrtfcAl  [ADELINO,  ^ETHELING.]  Pro- 
perly, a  title  of  honour  belonging  to  the  heir 
apparent  or  presumptive.  It  was  first  con- 
ferred on  Edgar  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
his  grand-uncle,  who  bestowed  it  when  he 
designed  to  make  him  successor  to  himself  on 
the  throiie. 

"Thral  unbnxoum, 

Atheling  britheling." 
MS.  Cott.,  Califf.,  A.  ix.,  f.  246  6.    (S  in  Boucher.) 

a-then  se  -um,  a-then-e'-um,  s.  [In  Fr. 
athenee;  Port,  atheneo;  Lat.  atheneeiim,  athe- 
neum,  a  place  built  by  Hadrian,  and  conse- 
crated to  Minerva,  in  which  poets  and  other 
authors  read  aloud  their  productions  ;  Gr. 
'Atrr/vaiov  (Atlienaion),  the  temple  of  'AOrji/i 
(Athena).']  [ATHENE.]  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate various  institutions  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  literature  ;  as  — 

1.  A  public  reading-room  furnished  with 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  with  pos- 
sibly a  library  attached. 

2.  A  periodical  specially  designed  to  record 
the  progress  of  art  and  review  new  books, 
as  the   well-known  Athenceum  published   in 
London  ;  or  simply  a  newspaper,  as  the  Madras 
Athenceum. 

A-the'-ne,  A-the'-na,  J.  [GT.'A.erti>a(Athena)t 
in  Horn.  'A9r)n;  (Athe- 
ne), '  AOr/vair;  (A  thtnaie). 
Max  Miiller  believes 
that  the  root  from 
which  Athene  came  was 
ah,  which  yielded  also 
the  Sanscrit  ahand, 
aghwjd,  i.e.,  ahuya  = 
the  dawn,  and  ahar=. 
day.  (Max  Mutter  : 
Science  of  Lang.,  6th 
ed.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  548, 
549.).]  The  Grecian 
goddess  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  Minerva. 
She  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Athens, 
which  was  said  to 
have  been  called  after 
her.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  war,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

"  He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferr'd  the  bowL 
A  secret  pleasure  touclt'd  Athena's  soul." 

Pope:  Bomer't  Odyuey,  bk.  iii.,  «4,  66. 

A-the'-ni-an,  a.  &  *.    [In  Fr.  Athenie",;  Lat 

*  Athenceus  ;    Gr.    'Afrijratos   (Athenaios),  from 
'A.0rjvai  (Athenai)  =  Athens.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  Athens  or  its 
inhabitants. 

^f  Athenian  Owl  :  A  name  given  to  the  Eagle 
Owl  (Bvbo  maximvs).  [BfBO,  EAGLE  OWL.] 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  native  of  Athens. 
"  No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 

That  rolls  below  the  Atlienian'i  grave." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

*  a-fhe-d-ld'-gi-an,  s.     [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
Eng.  theologian.}    A  person  destitute  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge  or  acumen. 

"They  of  your  society  [Jesuits],  as  they  took  their 
original  from  a  soldier,  so  they  are  the  only  atheoln- 
giant,  whose  heads  entertain  no  other  object  but  th» 
tumult  of  realms  ;  whose  d  ctrine  is  nothing  but  c  H- 
fusiou  and  bloodshed."—  Hayiaard  :  Ant.  to  Doleman, 
ch.  ». 

*  a-the-Sl'-d-Wr,  ».    fGr.  i,  priv.,  and  Eng. 
theology  (q.v.).J    Atheism.    (Swift.) 

*  a'-the'-OUS,    a.      [Lat.    atheos;    Gr.    a9tot 
(atheos):   o,   priv.,   and  #«w  (theos)  =  God.) 
Atheistic  ;  not  believing  in  God,  or  acting  as 
if  one  did  not  do  so. 


ATHFW1P 


'at,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wplt,  work,  whd,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ce,o3  =  e;*  =  &    qu  =  kw. 


ather— athwart 
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"  Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure, 
gutters  the  hypocrite  or  atlitoai  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts  aiid  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things." 

Milton :  P.  R..  bk.  i. 

»  a'-ther,  conj.    [EITHER.]    (Scotch.) 

a-ther-I-as'-tlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  ofleptatrrb? 
(its  discoverer  says),  which  is  a  word  wot  in 
Liddell  and  Br~"  ui.—i.i  :*  »-_  i/i.- 


ath'-er-ine  (Eng.),  ath-er-i  -na,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  atherina ;  from  Gr.  afcpiVi)  (atherine)  =  a 
kind  of  smelt  (Aristotle).] 

A.  Of  the  form  atheriue : 

Ordinary  Language :  A  pretty  little  fish, 
from  five  to  six  inches  long,  called  also  the 
Saiidsmelt.  It  is  the  A.  presbyter  of  Cuvier. 
It  is  found  along  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain,  occupying  a  region  distinct  from 
that  in  which  the  smelt  (Osmerus  eperlanus) 
occurs.  It  is  used  as  food. 

B.  Of  the  form  atherina  : 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii  and  the  family  Mugilidae  (Mullets). 
Several  species  are  known  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere.  The  young,  which  congregate 
together,  are  the  Aphyes  of  the  ancients. 
Now,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they  are  called 
Nonnat. 

a-thcr   man-§y,  *.     [From  Gr.  a.9epno.vro<i 


—  nut.  j  .mo  term  used  by  Melloni  to  express 
the  power  which  certain  bodies  have  of  stop- 
ping radiant  heat.  [DIATHERMANCY.]  (Atkin- 
son: Hanoi's  Physics,  §  373.) 

a-ther -man-ous,  adj.  [From  Eng.  ather- 
man(cy);  -cms.]  [ATHERMANCV.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  athennaucy  (q.v.).  (It  is  opposed 
to  diathermanous.) 

&th-er-6'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  athtroma;  Gr.  ad^pufia 
(atheroma)  =  a  tumour  upon  the  head  filled 
with  matter  ;  from  o07Jpr)  (atliere),  also  addpa. 
(atliara);  Attic  aOdpri  (athare)  =  groats  or 
meal.]  A  species  of  wen  filled  with  curdy 
matter.  It  does  not  cause  pain,  discolour 
the  skin,  or  yield  easily  to  the  touch. 

"If  the  matter  forming  them  resembles  milk  curds. 
the  tumour  is  called  atheroma  ;  if  it  be  like  honey, 
mel  iceris  ;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or  a  suety  substance, 
steuto  in.-t.  "—Shiirp. 

4th -er- 6m  -a- tous,  a.  [Gr.  a^po/utaro« 
(atheromatos),  genit.  of  aftjpu^a  (athe.roma) 
(ATHEROMA),  and  Eng.  suffix  -OH*.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  atheroma.  Curdy  in  appearance 
and  consistency. 

"...  the  atheramatout  deimsita  which  are  to  com- 
mon in  in-culiar  diatheses,  or  at  ail  advanced  period  of 
life."—  Toad  t  Bowman:  PhytioL  Anat.,  voL  Ti.,  320. 

ath-er-6-sper  ~ma,  s.  [Gr.  ifrjp  (ather)  - 
tlie  beard  or  s])ike  of  an  ear  of  corn  ;  orre'pfia 
(sperma)  =  seed.  So  called  from  the  seed  beiug 
crowned  by  a  permanent  hairy  style.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Atherospermaceae  (q.v.ji 

ath-er-o-sper-ma'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [From  the 
typical  genus  atherosperma  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  exogenous  plants  placed 
by  Limlley  in  his  Menispernial  Alliance. 
Their  English  name  is  Plume  Nutmegs.  They 


PLUME   NUTMEG. 


•w  unisexual  plants,  having  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla,  but  only  an  involucre.    In  the  male 


flowers  the  stamens  are  numerous  ;  in  the 
females  they  are  less  so.  Each  involucre  has 
several  ovaries,  witli  solitary  erect  ovules, 
which  afterwards  become  feathered  at  the 
summit  by  the  persistent  styles.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  South  America. 
In  1840  Liudley  estimated  the  kiiuwu  species 
at  four  only. 

ath'-il.  *  ath  111,  a.  &  *.    [ATHEL.]    (Scotcli.) 

*  a  think',  impers.  v.  [A.S.  ofthynoan.]  Tore- 
pent.  (Wucli/e :  Genesis  vL  7.) 

"  a'-thir,  *  a'-$hjfr,  conj.    [EITHER.] 

a  -thir,  *  a'-thyr  (yr  as  ir),  a.    [OTHER.] 

a  thirst ,  *  a  thy?,  st  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng. 
a;  thirst.]  [THIRST,  THIRSTY.] 

L  Lit. :  Having  a  necessity  and  a  longing 
for  water  or  some  other  liquid  wherewith  to 
slake  the  thirst ;  craving  after  something  to 
drink. 

"...  when  tlmu  art  athirit,  go  unto  the  vessels  and 
drink  .  .  ~—Ka.th  ii.  ». 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Gen. :  Feeling  an  intense  longing  after 
something. 

"AtMrtt  for  battle." 

Counter :  Homer  i  Iliad,  bk.  Till. 

2.  .S;w>c. :  Feeling  intense  dissatisfaction  with 
worldly  pleasure,   occupation,   or    care,    and 
eager  longing  for  spiritual  good. 

"I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  a: hint  of  the  fountain 
of  the  water  of  lile  freely."— K»e.  xxi.  6. 

ath  lete,  t  ath'-let,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger. 
athlet;  Fr.  athlete;  Sp.  &  ItaL  atleta;  Port. 
athleta;  Lat.  athleta,  athletes;  Gr.  aOArrnjc 
(athletes) :  from  Lat.  athlon  and  atlila ;  Gr. 
a.0\ov  (athlon)  =  a  struggle,  a  work,  a  labour.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Originally :  A  man  trained  to  contend  in 
some  one  of  the  physical  exercises  established 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    These  were 
five  in  number — viz.,  running,  leaping,  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit. 

"  David's  combat  compared  with  that  of  Dioxipuus, 
the  Athenian  athlete."— Delany :  Life  of  Daoid. 

2.  Now  (in  a  more  general  sense):  A  person 
with  strongly-developed  muscles,  and  trained 
to   contend   in  exercises  which  require   for 
success  much  physical  strength. 

"Having  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete."— A. 
Smith  :  Theory  of  Moral  Sfntimeiut. 

IL  Figuratively :  An  intellectually  strong 
and  well-educated  man  who  contends  against 
opponents,  not  with  -  his  muscles,  but  with 
his  mind. 

"  But  I  submit,  that  the  dictum  of  a  mathematical 
athlete  upon  a  difficult  problem  which  mathematics 
offers  to  philosophy,  has  110  more  special  weight  th.iu 
the  verdict  of  that  great  pedestrian,  Captain  Barclay, 
would  have  had  in  settling  a  disputed  iwiut  in  the 
physiology  of  locomotion."— Huxley:  Lay  Sermoni, 
5th  ed. ;  Prefatory  Letter,  vi. 

ath-let  -to,  *  ath-lSt  -Jck,  o.  4  «.     [Eng. 
"  athlete);  -ic.     In  Fr.  athletupte  ;  Lat.  athleti- 
cus;  Gr.  oOATjriicos  (atliletikoa).'} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  games  or  contests  in 
Which  the  ancient  athletes  strove.  [ATHLETE.] 

"  The  nthletick  diet  was  of  pulse,  alphiton,  mnza, 
barley,  and  water."—  Sir  T.  Browne :  Mite.  Tractt,  p.  17. 

2.  With  great  muscular  development,  like 
that  possessed,  after  training,  by  the  ancient 
athletes. 

"The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in 
their  national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies 
to  be  despised."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive:   "The  art  of  activity." 
Athletics. 

"...  art  of  activity,  which  is  called  athletic;  and 
art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth  eruditut 
laxut.  —Ba-coit:  Ado.  af  Learn.,  bk.  it 

ath-let'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  athletical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  athletic  manner  ;  with  exertion  of  much 
physical  strength.  (Barrow.) 

ath-let'-l-clsm,  «.  [Eng.  athletic;  suffix 
-ism.]  The  art  of  training  one  as  an  athlete  ; 
the  state  of  being  so  trained ;  athletics. 
(Maunder.)  (Reid's  Diet.) 

ath-let'-ics,  s.  [ATHLETIC.]  The  art  of  de- 
veloping muscular  strength  for  the  sake  of 
prize  or  other  contests,  or  for  the  ordinary 
physical  work  of  life. 

"Can  parents  and  schoolmasters  possibly  go  on  any 
longer  pretending  to  think  that  cricket,  boating,  and 
athletirt.  as  now  conducted,  are  only  recreations?"— 
Mark  Pattiton.:  Academical  Urganuation(lM»t,  p.  31«. 


*  ath'-let-ipm,  s.    [Eng.  athlete);  -ism.]    Th» 
same  as  ATHLETICISM  (q.v.).    (Webster.) 

Ath'-ol,  Ath'-ole,  Ath  oil,  s.    [Celtic.]    A. 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  Perthshire. 

Athol  brose  :  Honey  mixed  with  aqua  vitae, 
used  in  the  Highlands  as  a  specific  for  cold. 
Meal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  honey. 
(Jamiesoti.) 

"The  captain  swallowed  his  morning  draught  ot 
Athol  bruise  and  departed."—  jfco.1  :  heart  of  Mid. 
lothian,  chap,  xlviii. 

*  at  ho  Id,  *  at  huld,  v.t.    To  hold  back,. 
to  withhold. 

"And  bad  him  go  and  hir  a/hold." 

Sir  Orfea,  «.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

A'-thor,  s.     An  asteroid,  the  101st  found.     It 
was  discovered  by  Watson  on  April  18th,  187<J. 

a-thort',  prep.  &  adv.     [ATHWART.]    (Scotch.) 

a-thd'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  a0ia<x(athnos)  —  unpunished  ; 
harmless  :  d,  priv.,  and  9^  (tlu'a)  =  a  penalty.) 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  t» 
the  family  Elateridae.  The  larvae  of  the  several 
species—  A.  longicollis,  the  Long-necked  Click 
Beetle  ;  A.  niger,  the  Black  Click  Beetle  ;  and 
A.  ruflcaudis,  the  Red-tailed  Click  Beetle  — 
produce  "  wire-worms,"  but  not  all  destruc- 
tive to  farm  crops.  (Curtis.) 

*  a-thre  e,   *  a-thre',   *  a-thre  -6,    adv. 
[Bug.  a;  three.]    In  three. 

"  This  lond  was  deled  a/hre  among  thre  soues  y  wys." 
Hubert  <if  ulouctster,  p.  23.    (Kuhardmn.) 

a  threp'-si-a,  ».      [Or.  o  priv.,  and  OpnfriV 
"  (threpsii)  =  nourishment.]     Want  of  nourish- 

ment ;  the  bad  habit  of  body  resulting  there- 

from. 

a-thrix  -1-a,  *.    [Gr.  <I0pi*  (athrix)  :  a,  priv.^ 

*  and  yptjf  (thrix)  =  hair,  in  allusion  to  the  ab- 
sence of  hairs  from  the  receptacle  and  the 
stigmas  of  the  ray.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  th« 
order  Asteracea,  or  Composites.  A.  capensi* 
is  a  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  with  n;mow 
lanceolate  leaves  and  bright  crimson  solitary 
heads  of  flowers. 

*a-throb,  o.     [Eng.  a  son,  and,  throb,  s.} 
Throbbing,  palpitating. 

*  a-thro  te,  v.t.    [O.  Eng.  o  ;  and  A.8.  throt* 
'=  the  throat.]    To  strangle,  to  choke. 

"  And  if  thou  wo:  t  algates  with  superfluity  of  riche* 
be  athroted."—  Chaucer  :  Tout,  of  Lou*,  bk.  if. 

a-thwa'rt  (Eng.),  a  thort'  (Scotch),  prep,  it 
adv.     [Eng.  o;  thwart  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  preposition  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(a)  Across,  transversely  ;  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

"  He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face." 

Dyron  :  Si»l:  of  Corinth,  It. 

(b)  So  as  to    cross,   without    reference    to 
whether  it  is  transversely,  longitudinally,  or 
diagonally. 

"  Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din  : 

Mhurt  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 

Like  fortune's  favours'  tint  as  win." 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(a)  So  as  to  cross  ;  so  as  to  thwart. 
"  Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  errour  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart." 

Cow  per  :  ExiMUulation. 

*  (b)  Through  ;  in  the  midst  of. 
"  Now.  athmirt  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
lias  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more  fair. 
Aaditon. 

IL  Technically: 

Naut.  Athwart  hawse:  A  term  applied  to 
the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she  lies  across  th& 
stem  of  another  one,  either  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  her  or  a  short  distance  off. 

Athwart  shijis:  Beaching  across  the  ship. 
from  side  to  side  ;  transversely  across  the  ship. 

Athwart  the  fore-foot  :  A  term  applied  to  the 
direction  of  a  cannon-ball  fired  by  one  ship- 
across  the  bow  of  another  as  a  signal  or  a 
command  for  her  to  lay  to. 

B.  .4*  adverb  : 

I.  Lit.  Of  material  substances  and  their 
direction  : 

1.  Seized  by  the  middle,  so  as  to  be  cross- 
wise.   (Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  iii.  111.) 

2.  Across,  so  as  to  pass  from  side  to  sidfe 
(Thomson:  Spring,  509.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:    Bin.  as;   expect,   $enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
.  -clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion.    sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -flon,  -§ion  -  zhon,    -tious,  -sioua  -  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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U,  Fig.    Of  adverse  inflaenix : 

1.  So  as  to  thwart ;   crossly,  vexatiously, 
nerplexingly. 

"  All  athwart  there  came 
A  po»t  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news." 

Hhakap. :  1  Uenry  1 1'.,  i.  1. 

2.  Awry,  wrong  ;  to  destruction. 

"  The  baby  beaU  the  nurse  ;  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum." 

Shaketp.  :  Meat,  for  Heat..  1.  3. 

3.  Abroad;  far  and  wide.    (Scotch.) 

"There  goes  a  speech  athort  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Leunoi."— Baillie'i  Lettert,  i.  83.    (Jamieton.) 

ft-thy'-mi-a,  «.    [Or.  iffv/xia  (athumia),  from 
"  iOvneia  (athumeo)  —  to  lie  down-hearted  :  a, 
priv.,  and  0u/no«  (thumos)  =  the  soul  as  the 
seat  of  passion.]    Faint-heartedness,  despon- 
dency. 

*  a'-thyr  (yr  as  IT),  conj.    [EITHER.]   (Scotch.) 
»  a'-thyr  (yr  as  ir),  a.    [OTHER.]    (Scotch.) 

a-thyr'-I-um,  s.     [Gr.  i,  priv.,  and  eitpiov 

'  (thurion)  =  a  little  door,  a  wicket.]     A  genus 

or  sub-genus  of  ferns  containing,   of  British 

plants,   the  A.  filix  faemina  and  the  A.  fon- 

tanum.    [ASPLKNIUM.] 

•  a  til,  *  a'-tyle,  v.t.    [Old  Fr.  attller.]    To 
equip,  to  supply  with  necessary  stores. 


"  Al  ys  folc  wel  atyled  to  the  batayle  sscet." 

ibid.,  p.  361.    (A«n  Voucher.) 

"»'-t!l,  *a'-tyl,  s.  [From  the  verb  ]  Furni- 
ture, necessary  supplies. 

"And  ai  here  dt//l  mid  tresour  was  also  ixuseyut." 

Sob.  alouc.  :  Cron.,  p.  01.    (Voucher.) 
T  In  another  MS.  it  is  catel,  and  in  a  third 
attyrt.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-tilt',  at  tilt',  adv.  &  a.  [Eng  a,  and  tilt ; 
ai,  tilt.]  [TiLT.]  As  if  tilting;  as  a  person 
would  do  WHO  tilts. 

1.  As  adv. :  As  if  thrusting  at  an  antagonist. 

"...  when  in  the  city  Tours, 
Thou  ran'st  a'ilf.  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'it  away  the  ladies'  hearts  01  France." 

SAnlce.tp. :  2  lien.  »'/.,  i.  3. 

2.  As  adj. :  In  the  position  of  a  barrel  raised 
or  tilted  behind,  to  make  it  run  out. 

"Such  a  man  is  always  atilt :  hu  favour!  come 
hardly  from  him."-  Spectator. 

4t'-i-my,  s.  [Gr.  ari/uux  (atimia)  =  dishonour  ; 
arifiaw  (alimao)  —  to  dishonour :  a,  priv.,  and 
•rifijj  (time)  —  worship,  honour  ;  riu>  (tiff)  =  to 
pay  honour.] 

In  A  ncient  Greece  :  Infamy  ;  public  disgrace 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  cer- 
tain offences. 

-a  tion.  [Eng.  suff.,  from  Lat.  -atio,  as 
oblutitin,  from  Lat.  oblatio  —  an  offering.] 
It  signifies  (1)  the  act  of,  (2)  the  state  of 
being,  and  (:<)  that  which.  For  example  : 
"God's  creation  of  the  world  "  means  "  God's 
act  of  creating  the  world;"  "1he  world's 
creation"  Dignities  "its  state  of  being  cre- 
ated," and  by  the  expression  '•  the  visible 
creation"  we  mean  "the  persons  who  and 
things  which  have  been  created." 

at  Ian  ta,  *.  [From  the  Atlantic,  in  which 
"  the  species  occur  (?).]  A  genus  of  molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Atlaiitidse  (q.v.). 
The  shell,  which  is  minute,  is  glassy,  with  a 
dextral  operculum,  though  it  is  a  dextral  shell, 
a  phenomenon  of  a  unique  character.  Accord- 
ing to  Tate,  in  the  year  1875  there  were  known 
of  recent  species  eighteen,  from  the  Cr.nary 
Islands  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  sub-genus  Oxygyrus  added  four  more  to  the 
list. 

At  Ian  to  an,  »  At  Ian  ti  an.  at  Ian - 
te  an,  *  At  Ian -tic,  a.  [Lat.  Aihnteus; 
Gr.  'ATAdir«io«  (Atlanteios).'] 

A.  (Of  the  forms  Atlantean  a  no  atlantcan 
only): 

1.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  Atlas  or  the  moun- 
tains called  after  him.    [ATLAS.] 

2.  Gen. :  Strong ;  capable  of  bearing  great 
weight .    (Used  chiefly  of  shoulders .) 

"  Rage  he  stood. 

With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies  .  .  .• 

Mil/on  :  r.  L..  bk.  ii. 

"  JJ^'t  more  than  Atlantean  shoulder  prop* 
The  incumbent  load." 

Toung  :  flight  Thought,.  9. 

t  B.  (Of  the  forms  Atlantian  and  Atlantean)  : 
Pertaining  to  the  probably  fabulous  island  of 
Atlantis  (q.v.). 


Arch.:  Colossal  statues  of  men  used  instead 
of  pillars  to  support  an  entablature.     Human 
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architects  called  tin  in  T-AH/KOI/H  (ttlamones). 
(Vitruv.,  vi.  10.)  When  statues  of  women 
support  an  entablature  they  are  generally 
called  Caryatides  (q.v.). 

At  Ian  tic  (1),  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  Atlantique  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  I tal.  AtlantUn;  Lat.  AtUmticus  ; 
Gr.  'ATAacri/cos  (Atlantikos).] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  ocean  so  designated. 

'  The  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wave." 

Cuwper :  Tatk,  bk.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  great  ocean  between 
Europe  and  Africa  on  the  one  side  and  America 
on  the  other,  divided  into  the  Northern,  the 
Intertropical,   and  the  Southern,   or  simply 
into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Atlantic. 

"  The  doctrine  that  there  has  lieen  a  continuous  for- 
mation of  Glubigcriiia  mud  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present 
time  .  .  .  must  1*  admitted  as  (to  say  the  least)  a  not 
improbable  hypothesis."— Dr.  If.  Carpenter.  lEncu. 
Hrit.,  9th  ed..  ill  21.) 

*  At-lan'-tic  (2),  a.    [ATLANTEAN.] 
At  Ian  -ti-ca,  *.    [ATLANTIS.] 

at  Ian  ti  dife,  *.  pi.     [ATLANTA.] 

L  Ethn. :  According  to  Latham,  one  of  the 
primary  varieties  of  the  human  species.  The 
maxillary  profile  is  projecting ;  the  nasal  one 
generally  flat;  the  frontal  one  retiring;  the 
cranium  dolichocephalic,  the  parietal  diameter 
being  generally  narrow.  Eyes  rarely  oblique. 
Skin  often  jet  black,  very  rarely  approaching 
a  pure  white.  Hair  crisp,  woolly,  rarely 
straight,  still  more  rarely  light-coloured. 
Languages  with  an  agglutinate,  rarely  an  amal- 
gamate inflection.  Distribution,  Africa.  In- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  world  incon- 
siderable. 

IL  Zoology:  A  family  of  molluscs  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Gasteropoda  and  the  order 
Nucleobranchiata.  There  is  a  symmetrical 
discoidal  shell,  sometimes  closed  by  an  oper- 
culum. The  gills  are  contained  in  a  dorsal 
mantle-cavity.  Genera :  Atlanta,  Bellerophon, 
Ac. 

At  Ian   tl  des,   s.  pi.      [Lat.    Atlanti<l,-s,  At- 
'  lantiades.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :    The   daughters  of  Atlas, 
seven  of  whom  were  called  also  Pleiades,  after 
their  mother  Pleione.     After  their  death  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into 
the  constellation  Pleiades. 

2.  Astrnn. :  A  designation  sometimes  given 
to  the  stars  constituting  the  Pleiades. 

At  Ian  tis,  At-lan  ti-ca,  s.  [From  Gr. 
'ArAaiTw  (Atlantis)."]  An  island,  said  by  Plato 
and  others  to  have  once  existed  in  the  ocean 
immediately  beyond  the.  Straits  of  Gades,  that 
is,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Homer,  Horace,  and  some  others  made  two 
"  Atlanticas,"  distinguished  as  the  Hesperides 
and  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  believed  to  be  the 
abodes  of  the  blest.  The  patriotic  view,  of 
course,  would  gladly  make  these  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Plato  states  that  an  easy  passage 
existed  from  the  one  Atlantis  into  other  is- 
lands, which  lay  near  a  continent  exceeding 
in  size  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  have 
thought  this  America.  Atlantis  is  represented 
as  having  ultimately  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
leaving  only  isolated  rocks  and  shoals  in  its 


place.  Geologists  have  discovered  that  the 
coast-line  of  Western  Europe  did  once  run 
farther  in  the  direction  of  America  than  now  ; 
but  its  submergence  seems  to  have  taken 
place  long  before  historic  times,  so  that  the 
whole  ancient  story  about  Atlantis  was  pro- 
bably founded  on  erroneous  information,  or 
arose  from  a  clever  guess  put  forth  by  a  man 
.  of  lively  imagination. 

U  The  New  Atlantis:  The  title  which  Lord 
Bacon  gives  to  a  literary  fragment,  in  which 
he  sketched  out  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

at  -las,  At  -las.  a.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger., 
Fr. ,  Sp.,  &  Poit.  atlas,  Atlas;  Lat.  Atlas, 
genit.  Atlantis;  Gr. 'ArAas  (Atlas),  'ArAavro? 
(Atlantois);  drAas  (atlas),  arAai'To?  (atlantos).] 

A.  Of  the  form  Atlas  : 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  king  of  Mauritania,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  transformed,  by  looking  at 
the  head  of  Medusa,  into  the  range  of  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name.    He  was  supposed  to 
support  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

"Altai  her  sire,  to  whose  far-piercing  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  lie ; 
Th'  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  he  rears 
End  ui  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres." 
Pope :  Vomer'i  Odyttey,  bk.  i.,  07— 70. 

2.  Oeog. :  The  range  of  mountains  mentioned 
above.    The  highest  peak,  which  is  in  Morocco, 
is  about  11,400  feet  in  elevation. 

B.  Of  the  form  atlas  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  of  maps,  probably  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  some  volumes  of  maps  used 
to  have  as  a  frontispiece  a  representation  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
The  celebrated  geographer  Mercator  was  the 
first  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense.    He  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  A  large  square  folio,   externally  resem- 
bling a  quarto  or  a  book  of  maps,  but  which 
consists  of  large  engravings,  as,  for  instance, 
anatomical  plates  or  landscapes  illustrative  of 
a  country. 

"  Owen's  report  of  a  geological  surrey  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  -Minnesota,  and  part  of  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory, with  allot  of  coloured  plates."— Name  of  Hook. 

^[  This  use  of  the  word  is  somewhat  rare  in 
England  and  America,  but  very  common  in 
France. 

t  3.  A  book  in  which  the  information  U 
presented  in  a  tabular  form. 

t  4.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :    The    supporters  of   a  building. 
[ATLANTES.] 

2.  Aixit.:   The  first  cervical  vertebra,  t!  e 
one  on  which  the  head  is  balanced.     It  is  vc.y 
strong,  and  has  great  freedom  of  movement. 

"  The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebras,  called  re- 
spectively aflat  and  axis." — Flower :  Otteology  of  flit 
JUammaliti,  p.  22. 

3.  Silk-weaving  :  A  rich  kind  of  silk  or  stuff 
manufactured  in  the  East,  and  designed  to  be 
used  in  making  articles  of  female  attire. 

"I  have  the  convenient-)-  of  buying  Dutch  atlatet 
•with  gold  and  silver,  or  without."— .<?;«•<•«« or. 

4.  Paper-making ;  A  large  kind  of  drawing- 
paper,  2ti  in.  x  33  or  34  in. 

U  Atlas  Beetle:  A  fine  lamellicom  beetle 
found  in  portions  of  the  East.  It  ia  the 
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Chakosoma  atlas.  The  male  is  brilliant  me- 
tallic olive-green  ;  the  female  duller  The 
male  is  about  three  inches  long. 

t  atlas-fine,  a.  &  «.  A  kind  of  paper, 
opposed  to  atlas-ordinary  (q.v.).  [ATLAS,  B., 
II.  4.] 

t  atlas-ordinary,  a.  &  s.  A  kind  of 
paper,  opposed  to  atlas-fine  (q.v.).  [ATLAS, 
B.,  II.  4.] 

"The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  white  lead,  or 
on  broken  glass,  or  atlat-ordinary,  or  demy-fine,  or 
blue  royaL"— Burke  on  Amvr.  Tax. 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wora,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ae  =  e.    ey  =  a.    Q.U  =  kw. 


atlasite— atoll 
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&t  las  ite,  J.  [Apparently  from  Ger.  ,&c.,  atlas 
= .  .  .  satin,  named  from  the  satiny  or  silky 
character  of  the  mineral.  The  term  corresponds 
with  Ger.  atlaserz  =  fibrous  malachite.]  A 
mineral  believed  by  Dana  to  be  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Azurite  to  constitute  a  quite  in- 
dependent species.  He  believes  that  it  may 
lie  a  mixture  of  about  3i  parts  of  Axurite  with 
1  part  of  Atacamite.  It  is  from  Chili. 

at-ml-dom -et-er,   ».     [From   Gr.   arftttot 

(ittmidu*),  genit.  uf  (irjii?  (atmit)  —  the  steam 
of  a  fomentation.  Connate  with  ar^.0?.]  [See 
ATMOMETER.]  An  instrument  still  in  use, 
invented  by  Babington,  for  measuring  tin- 
evaporation  from  water,  ice,  snow,  &c.  It 
consists  of  two  glass  or  metal  bulbs,  one  of 
ihein  placed  above 
tli-  other,  with 
\\h-li  it  communi- 
cates by  a  narrow 
neck.  The  lower  one 
is  weighted  with 
shot  or  mercury, 
an.l  the  upper  has 
on  it  a  small  glass 
or  metal  stem,  with 
a  scale  graduated 
in  grain*  and  half- 
grains.  On  the  top 
of  all  there  is  a 
shallow  pan.  The 
instrument  being 
immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  through  a 
circular  hole  in 
which  the  steam 
rises,  distilled  water 

is  gradually  poured  into  the  pan  above, 
causing  it  to  sink  to  the  point  at  which  the 
zero  of  the  steam  is  on  a  level  with  the  cover 
of  the  vessel.  As  then  the  water  in  the  pan 
gradually  evaporates,  the  stem  slowly  ascends, 
the  amount  of  evaporation  being  indicated  in 
grains  on  the  graduated  scale.  (Brandt.) 

at  mol  -6  gy,  i.  The  science  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  aqueous  rapor. 

at  m5-lyse,  t>.t  [Gr.  (1)  ar^vt  (atmos)  = 
smoke  or  steam  ;  (2)  Arfcm  (lusis)  =  a  loosing 
or  setting  free  ;  Auw  (/«o)  =  to  loose.]  To 
separate,  at  least  partially,  two  gases  or 
vapours  of  unequal  diffusibility  which  are 
combined  with  each  other,  (t'ownts :  Manual 
of  Chemistry,  10th  ed.,  p.  140.) 

at-m5-lys-er,  ».  [Eng.  atmolys(e);  -tr.] 
That  which  produces  atmolysis,  the  partial 
separation  of  gases  or  vapours  of  unequal 
diffusibility. 

Tube  atmolyser :  An  instrument  for  effecting 
this  result.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  unglazed 
earthenware,  about  two  feet  in  length,  placed 
within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass  in  contact  with 
an  air-pump.  The  air  between  the  two  tubes 
being  to  a  large  extent  exhausted,  the  mixed 
gases  are*  allowed  slowly  to  traverse  the 
earthenware  pipe,  when  much  of  the  lighter 
one  escaiies  through  the  pores  into  the  other. 
(Fownet.) 

at  mol  ys  Is,  s.  [ATMOLYSE.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  separating  two  gases  in  combina- 
tion from  each  other.  (Fownes.) 

at  mom  -S-ter,  *.  [Gr.  ir^  (atmos)  = 
smoke,  steam,  vapour;  Sansc.  atma  —  spirit, 
so'.il  ;  and  Gr.  ncrpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.] 
An  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  John  Leslie  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of 
moisture  exhaled  in  a  given 
time  from  any  humid  sur- 
face. It  consists  of  a  very 
tl.in  ball  of  [wrous earthen- 
ware, from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having 
a  small  neck  firmly  ce- 
mented to  a  long  and 
rather  wide  tube  of  glass, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  brass 
cap  with  a  narrow  collar 
of  leather  to  fit  closely. 
It  is  filled  with  distilled 
or  pure  water,  and  its 
cap  screwed  tightly.  It 
is  then  suspended  out  of 
doors  in  a  situation  where 
>t  is  exposed  freely  to  the 
action  of  the.  wind,  but  is  sheltered  from  rain. 
As  the  water  evaporates  from  the  external 


ATMOMETER. 


surface  of  the  ball,  it  transudes  through  its 
porous  substance,  and  the  waste  is  measured 
by  the  corresponding  descent  of  the  liquid  in 
the  stem.  To  test  the  amount  of  this  descent 
there  is  a  finely-graduated  scale.  When  the 
water  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  the 
latter  requires  to  be  tilled  anew. 

at  -mo  sphere,  s.  [In  Sw.  atmosfer  ;  Ger. 
atmnsphare ;  Fr.  atmosphere;  Sp.  &  Ital.  at- 
masfem ;  Port,  atmoxpheru ;  from  Gr.  arfios 
(atmos)  •=  smoke,  steam,  vapour,  and  <ri>alpa 
(sphaira)  =  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  Lit. :    The  air  surrounding   our  planet, 
and    which,   as    the   etymology  -implies,    is, 
speaking  broadly,  a  "  sphere  "  (not,  of  course, 
a  solid,  but  a  hollow  one).    With  strict  accu- 
racy, it  is  a  hollow  spheroid.     Its  exact  height 
is  unknown.     At  2' 7  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  half  its  density  is  gone,  and  the 
remainder  is  again  halved  for  every  further 
rise  of  2'7  miles.    Some  small  density  would 
remain  at  forty-five  miles  high.     At  eighty 
miles  this  would  have  all  but  disappeared. 
But  from  sundry  observations,  made  at  Rio 
Janeiro  and  elsewhere,  on  the  twilight  arc, 
M.  Liais  infers  that  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
atmosphere  is  between    198   and  212  miles. 
For  its  weight,  see  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 
In  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  the  tem- 
perature falls  at  least  a  degree  for  every  352 
feet  of  ascent ;  hence,  even  in  the  tropics, 
mountains  of  any  considerable  elevation  are 
snow-capped.    The  atmosphere  ap]>ears  to  us 
blue,  because,  absorbing  the  red  and  yellow 
solar  rays,  it  reflects  the  blue  ones.     It  re- 
volves with  the  earth,  but  being  extremely 
mobile,  winds  are  generated  in  it,  so  that  it  is 
rarely  long  at  rest.    [Wmo.]    For  its  compo- 
sition, see  AIR.     Evaporation  continually  at 
work  sends  into  it  quantities  of  water  in  a 
gaseous  state  ;    clouds  are  formed  [CLOUDS], 
and  in  due  time  descend  in   rain.      [RxiN, 
METEOROLOGY.]    The  atmosphere  always  eon- 
tains  free  electricity,  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative.     There  appears  to  be  no 
atmosphere  around  the  Moon ;   but  the  case 
seems  different  with  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

"  How  M  a  talisman  of  magic  fame. 
This  iifmosjiht're  conveys  th'  enlightening  beam, 
Reflects,  inflects,  refract*  the  orient  ray 
Anticipating  sheds  the  rising  day." 

Brook:  Cniverial  Beauty     (Kirhiirdton) 

2.  Fig. :  Any  pervading  intellectual,  moral, 
religious,  or  other  influence  by  which  one  is 
surrounded  ;  as  in  the  expression,  "He  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion." 

*  Electrical  Atmosphere:  An  obsolete  name 
for  the  sphere  immediately  surrounding  an 
electrified  body  and  operated  upon  by  it. 

Magnetic  Atmosphere:  The  sphere  within 
which  the  attractive  force  of  the  magnet 
acts. 

at-mo-spher  Ic,  it  mo-spher   ic-aL,  a. 

[Eng.  atmosphere) ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  atmo- 
spheriqw;  Sp.  atmosferico.]  [ATMOSPHERE.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  atmosphere. 
Specially— 

1.  Constituting  or  pervading  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  made  of  air. 


2.  Existing  within  the  atmosphere. 

"...  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  Cordillera,  ran- 
nine  in  a  north  and  south  line,  intercepts,  like  a 
great  wall,  the  entire  depth  of  the  lower  atmotphtric 
current  .  "— Darain:  Voyagt  round  tin  World, 
ch.  IT. 

3.  Produced  by  the  atmosphere. 

"Measure  of  atnuapheric  pressure,  .  .  ."—Prof. 
Airy  :  Sound,  p.  -. 

t  4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
affected  in  temperament  by  the  atmosphere. 
(Pope.) 

t  atmospheric  air.  The  ordinary  air 
belonging  to  the  atmosphere,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  other  "  airs,"  the  old  term  for 
gases.  Now  that  the  word  air  has  come 
specifically  to  mean  that  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  expression  atmospheric  air  is  a  tautology, 
and  will  probably  sink  into  disuse. 

atmospheric  or  atmospherical 
clock.  A  machine  planned  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  for  measuring  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. 

atmospheric  engine.  An  engine  in 
which  the  piston  was  forced  down  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  steam, 
which  caused  it  to  rise,  was  condensed  so  as 


to  produce  a  near  approach  to  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylindrical  chamber  beneath  it.  Such 
was  Newcomen's  engine,  constructed  in  1705, 
and  subsequently  improved  by  Smeaton, 
Brindley,  and  others,  till  superseded  by  Watt's 
single-acting  engine,  which  was  a  genuine 
steam-engine.  The  atmospheric  engine  was 
used  only  for  pumping  water. 

Mech. :  A  line  drawn  upon  an  indicator-card 
by  a  pencil  worked  by  the  steam  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  designed  to  register  the  equilibrium 
line  between  steam  pressure  on  the  piston  and 
the  extent  of  the  vacuum  produced  on  the 
other.  The  former  is  indicated  by  numbers 
ascending  above  the  atmospheric  line ;  the 
latter  by  numbers  descending  l>clow  it ;  while 
itself  it  stands  at  zero.  [INDICATOR-CARD.] 

atmospheric  pressure.  The  pressure 
exei-ted  by  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  down- 
wards, but  in  every  direction.  It  amounts  to 
14'7  Ibs.  of  weight  on  each  square  inch,  which 
is  often  called  in  round  numbers  15.  On  a 
square  foot  it  is  =  2,160  Ibs.,  or  nearly  a  ton. 
It  would  act  upon  our  bodies  with  crushing 
effect  were  it  not  that  the  pressure,  operating 
in  all  directions,  produces  an  equilibrium.  If 
any  gas  or  liquid  press  upon  a  surface  with  a 
force  of  15  Ibs.  on  a  square  inch,  it  is  generally 
described  as  having  a  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere ;  if  60  Ibs. ,  of  two  atmospheres  ;  if  120 
Ibs.,  of  four  atmospheres,  and  so  on. 

atmospheric  railway.  A  railway  in 
which  the  propulsive  force  designed  to  move 
the  carriages  along  is  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  notion  of  such  a  melhixl  of  locomotion 
seems  first  to  have  suggested  itself,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
French  physician,  Papin,  whose  name  is  for 
ever  associated  with  the  celebrated  digester. 
[DIGESTER.]  In  1810  Mr.  Medhurst  published 
a  work  entitled  A  New  Method  of  conveying 
Letters  and  Goads  by  Air.  His  proposal  was 
to  construct  a  closed  tunnel,  in  which  the 
carriages — the  last  of  them  provided  with  a 
piston  fitting  the  tunnel — should  be  propelled 
by  air  forced  in  behind  them.  Vallauce,  of 
Brighton,  in  1825,  recommended  as  an  im- 
provement on  this  plan  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  in  front  About  1835  Mr.  Henry  Pinkus, 
an  American  gentleman  residing  in  England, 
patented  a  scheme  for  placing  the  carriages  in 
the  open  air,  but  connecting  them  below  with 
a  small  tunnel,  having  a  narrow  slit  above, 
with  ingeniously-constructed  apparatus  to 
render  the  tunnel  temporarily  air-tight  not- 
withstanding the  slit.  Not  much  was  done  to 
carry  out  the  patent ;  and  Pinkus's  scheme 
of  what  he  called  a  Pneumatic  Railway  was 
considered  as  having  failed,  when,  in  1840, 
Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda  brought  forward  a 
somewhat  similar  project  tinder  the  name  of 
the  "Atmospheric  Railway."  An  experimental 
fragment  of  line  laid  down  near  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  on  the  Great  Western  line,  was  success- 
ful, as  was  one  designed  for  actual  use  from 
Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  in  Ireland,  another 
between  London  and  Croydon,  and  a  third  in 
South  Devon ;  all,  however,  have  been  since 
abandoned.  For  passengers  at  least,  and  to 
a  great  extent  even  for  the  transmission  of 
letters,  the  railways  of  the  ordinary  type,  on 
which  steam  is  the  impelling  force,  have 
triumphantly  held  their  own  against  the  inno- 
vation of  the  Atmospheric  or  Pneumatic  Rail- 
way, and  all  that  now  remains  of  the  latter 
method  of  propulsion  are  the  pneumatic  dis- 
patch tubes,  used  in  London,  and  recently 
introduced  in  some  American  cities,  for  trans- 
mitting mail  and  parcels  to  short  distances. 
[PNEUMATIC.] 

atmospheric  tides.  Tides  which  must 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  aa  they  do  in  the 
ocean,  from  the  attractions  of  the  moon  and 
the  sun. 

*a-t6',  adv.    [Arwo.]    (Scotch.) 

a'-tdk,  *.     [South  American  name.] 

Zoo/. :  A  variety  of  the  Mephitis  Americana 
found  at  Quito,  whence  Humboldt  called  it 
fiulo  Quitensis.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Zorra. 

a '-toll,  *.  &  a.    [A  Maldive  word  Anglicised. 
In  Fr.  atollon.] 

A.  As  substantive:  The  name  applied  by 
geologists  and  others  to  any  one  of  the  lagoon 
islands  or  annular  coral  reefs  found  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Red  Sea, 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  snus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


atom— atomizer 


and  some  other  parts  of  the  tropics.  An  atoll 
is  a  ring  of  coral  rock,  oval  rather  than  circu- 
lar in  form.  One  reaches  eighty-eigh.t  miles  in 
its  longer,  by  twenty  in  its  shorter,  diameter ; 
but  in  general  they  are  of  much  more  limited 
dimensions.  On  the  top  of  the  coral-rock, 
which  rises  but  slightly  above  the  sea-level,  is 
vegetation  of  some  luxuriance— the  cocoa-nut 


being  the  most  conspicuous  plant.  On  the 
convex  circumference  of  the  ring  is  a  beach 
of  white  sand,  exterior  to  which  is  a  line  of 
breakers,  and  a  few  feet  beyond  them  the  un- 
fathomable ocean.  The  ring  of  land,  which 
ia  less  than  half  a  mile  across,  encircles  a 
lagoon  of  comparatively  still  water,  which, 
from  reflection,  is  of  a  bright  but  pale-green 
colour.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Darwin,  now 
almost  universally  adopted,  there  was  once  an 
island,  possibly  even  containing  high  land,  in 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  lagoon.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  "fringing  reef"  of  living  coral 
close  to  the  shore.  As,  from  geological  causes, 
it  slowly  subsided  into  the  deep  and  dis- 
appeared, the  coral  animals  built  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  formed  the  ring  of 
rock  constituting  the  modern  island.  In  the 
larger  atolls  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
breaks  in  the  ring,  affording  ship-channels 
into  the  lagoon ;  these  mark  the  spots  where 
fresh  water,  discharged  from  the  old  subsiding 
land  into  the  sea,  prevented  the  coral  animals, 
which  are  marine,  from  locating  themselves  or 
building.  [CORAL.] 

"...  hence  I  have  invariably  rued  in  this  volume 
thf  term  '  atoll'  which  is  the  mime  given  to  these  cir- 
cular groups  of  coral  islets  by  their  inhabitants  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  synonymous  with  lagoon-island,"— 
Darwin :  Coral  AVc/«  (1842),  p  2. 

atoll  building,  a.    Building  atolls. 

.  "  I  f,  then,  the  foundations,  whence  the  atoll-bunding 
corals  spring,  were  not  formed  of  sediment  .  .  ." — 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

atoll  formed,  a.  Of  the  shape  of  an 
atoll. 

"The  three  classes.  atoU-formed,  barrier  and  fringing 
reefs,  together  with  tho  modifications  just  described 
of  the  latter,  include  all  the  most  remarkable  coral 
formations  anywhere  existing.  "—Darwin:  Coral  Reefi, 
p.S9. 

atoll-like,  a.    Like  an  atoll. 

".  .  .  with  their  atoll-lUct  structure."— Darwin  : 
Coral  Reeft.  p.  28. 

atoll  shaped,  a.     Shaped  like  an  atoll. 

".  .  .  an  a'olt-.ihaped  bulk  of  dead  rock."— Darwin: 
Coral  Reeft.  p.  107. 

atoll  structure,  s.  The  structure  of  an 
*toll. 

"...  the  true  atoll-itructure .  .  .'—Darwin:  Coral 
Kte.fi,  p.  169. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  an  atoll. 

".  .  .  all  these  reefa  are  more  probably  allied  to 
the  harrier  or  atoll  classes."— Darwin :  Coral  Keefi, 
p.  195. 

ttt'-oin,  *  at'-6me,  *  at'-om-tf  (I),  *  &t'- 

6m  us,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  atom;  Fr. 
atome;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  atomo ;  Lat.  atomus, 
as  svbstan.  —  an  indivisible  element ;  as  adj.  = 
undivided,  indivisible  ;  from  Gr.  arofxot  (ato- 
mps)  =(1)  uncut,  (2)  that  cannot  be  cut,  indi- 
visible :  from  a,  priv.,  and  re^via  (temno)  =  to 
cut] 

*  A.  Of  the  form  atomus,  pi.  atom!.  (This 
form  is  found  in  Bacon.) 

B.  Of  the  forms  atom  and  *  atome.  [ATOMY.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  composed  of  matter  which, 
to  pur  senses,  seemn  too  small  to  be  divided 
again ;  anything  very  minute,  without  reference 
to  whether  or  not  it  can  be  divided  again. 
[ATOMY.] 

"  Mmrana  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world." 

fowpcr  :  Talk,  bk.  1. 


"  '  The  son,'  says  Daniel  Culverwell,  '  discovers 
atome*.  though  they  be  invisible  by  caudle-light,  and 
makes  them  dance  naked  in  his  beams.'" — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  xi.  291. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1.)  Any  immaterial  thing,  viewed  as  very 
small ;  the  smallest  amount. 

"He  [King  James  II. |  would  yield  nothing  more, 
not  au  atom ;  and,  after  his  fashion,  he  velioroeuvly 
repeated  many  times,  'Not  an  atom.:"—Mu,c:iula>j: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(2.)  Man,  viewed  as  no  more  than  a  speck  or 
invisible  point  in  creation. 

"  And  teach  these  atoms,  thou  hast  made,  thy  praise?" 
Cowper  :  Glory  to  Hod  Alone. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mental  Phil. :  A  particle  of  matter  so  in- 
finitely small  that  it  cannot  again  be  subdi- 
vided ;  the  idea  of  a  divided  atom — that  is,  of 
a  division  of  that  which  cannot  be  divided — 
being  self- contradictory.     It  is  a  mental  con- 
ception simply  ;  for  the  senses   cannot  take 
cognizance  of  anything  so  minute. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  One  of  the  exceedingly  minute 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  aggregates  of  an 
immense  number  of  which,  held  in  their  place 
by  molecular  forces,  constitute  all  material 
bodies. 

3.  Chem. :  The  smallest  particle  into  which 
an  clement  can  be  divided.     An  atom  cannot 
exist  in  a  separate  state,  but  unites  with  one 
or  more  atoms  to  form  a  molecule.    The  atoms 
of   different  elements  have   definite  relative 
weights   fixed  and    invariable   for  each,   the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  regarded 
as  unity.    [ELEMI»<T.] 

atom-like,  adj.  Like  an  atom  ;  exceed- 
ingly minute. 

"  They  all  would  vanish,  and  not  dare  appeare, 
Who  atom-like  when  their  SUH  sinned  cleare, 
Danc'd  in  his  beame." 

Browne :  Britannia't  Pattoralt,  ii.  1. 

a-tom  -ic,  *  a-tdm'-ick,  a  torn  Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  atom ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  atomique.']  Con- 
sisting of  atoms,  or  otherwise  pertaining  or 
relating  to  an  atom  or  atoms. 

"Vitrified  and  pellucid  bodies  are  clearer,  in  their 
continuities,  than  in  powders  and  atomical  divisions." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

"  Vacuum  is  another  principal  doctrine  of  the  atomi- 
cal philosophy."— Bentley :  Sermont. 

atomic  heat. 

Chem. :  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Regnault. 
The  atomic  heat  of  the  elements  in  a  solid 
state  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  the  mean 
value  being  6'4.  This  number  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  by 
its  atomic  weight.  The  atomic  heat  of  an 
element  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
must  be  imparted  to  or  removed  from  atomic 
proportions  of  the  several  elements,  in  order 
to  produce  equal  variations  of  temperature. 
(See  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.) 

atomic  or  atomical  philosophy. 

Mental  and  Nat.  Phil.  The  Doctrine  of 
Atoms:  A  doctrine  or  hypothesis  originally 
broached  by  Leucippus,  afterwards  developed 
by  Democritus,  and  which  underwent  further 
modifications  at  the  hands  of  Epicurus.  It 
represented  atoms  as  possessed  of  gravity  and 
motion,  and  attributed  to  their  union  the 
formation  of  all  things.  Democritus  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  they  come  together 
in  different  order  and  position  like  the  letters, 
which,  though  they  are  few,  yet  by  bcin:j 
placed  in  conjunction  iu  different  ways  pro- 
duce innumerable  words. 

atomic  theory. 

Nat.  Phil.  &  Chem. :  A  theory  first  pro- 
pounded by  John  Dalton  in  his  New  Si/stem  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  published  in  1807.  He 
stated  that  tho  atoms  of  each  element  were 
incapable  of  being  subdivided,  and  each  had  a 
definite  relative  weight,  compared  with  that 
of  hydrogen  as  1  ;  that  the  composition  of  a 
definite  chemical  compound  is  constant ;  that 
if  two  elements,  A  and  B,  are  capable  of  unit- 
ing with  each  other  in  several  proportions, 
the  quantities  of  B  which  unite  with  a  given 
quantity  of  A  usually  bear  a  simple  relation 
to  one  another.  If  an  element  A  unites  with 
certain  other  elements  B,  C,  D,  then  the 
quantities  B,  C,  D,  which  combine  with  A,  or 
simple  multiples  of  them,  represent  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  can  unite  among  them- 
selves. Dalton  supposed  that  one  element 
replaced  another  atom  for  atom,  but  it  has 
since  been  found  that  one  atom  of  an  element 
can  replace  one  or  more  atoms  of  another 


element,  according  to  their  respective  atomi- 
cities.    [ATOMICITY.] 

atomic  volume. 

Chem. :  A  term  introduced  by  Graham  in 
lieu  of  the  phrase  "specific  volume,"  used  l.y 
Dr.  Kopp.  (Graham's  Cliemistry.)  It  signific  s, 
the  volume  or  measure  of  au  equivalent  or 
atomic  proportion  in  different  substances.  It 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight 
of  a  compound  by  its  specific  gravity,  'ihe 
specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  or  vapour 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity  is  equal  to  half 
its  atomic  weight ;  therefore  the  atomic 
volumes  of  compound  gases  or  vapours  re- 
ferred to  hydrogen  as  unity  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, equal  to  2.  The  densities  of  isomor- 
phous  solid  compounds  are  proportional  to 
their  molecular  weights,  that  is,  they  have 
equal  atomic  or  specific  volumes.  The  differ- 
ences of  specific  or  atomic  volume  of  organic 
liquids  is  often  proportional  to  the  differences 
between  the  corresponding  chemical  formulae. 
Thus  liquids  whose  formula  differ  by  7iCHa 
differ  in  specific  or  atomic  volume  by  n  times 
22.  (See  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.) 

atomic  weight.  (Symbol  and  abbrevia- 
tion, At.  Wt.) 

Chem. :  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  an  element 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  H, 
which  is  regarded  as  unity.  Thus  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  is  16  ;  that  is,  an  atom  of  O 
is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of  II. 
The  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  a  chemical 
compound  is  called  its  molecular  weight,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  specific  gravities- 
of  all  bodies,  simple  and  compound,  in  the 
gaseous  state  are  equal  to  half  their  molecular 
weights.  The  specific  heats  of  many  of  the 
elements  are  nearly  proportional  to  their 
atomic  weights.  (For  atomic  weights,  see 
ELEMENT.) 

a-tom'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  atomic;  -ally.} 
After  the  manner  of -those  holding  the  atomic 
philosophy.  • 

"Empcdocles,  who  was  n  Pythagorean,  also  did 
physiologize  atomically." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  14. 

a-tom'-I-Cism,  s.  [Eng.  atomic;  -ism.]  Th« 
doctrine  of  atoms  or  of  the  atomical  philo- 
sophy. (Cudworth.) 

afr-oin-ic'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  atomic;  -ity.] 

Chem. :  The  combining  capacity  of  an  element 
or  radical.  It  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
atoms  of  H  or  other  monatomic  elements  with 
which  the  element  in  question  can  directly 
combine,  or  can  replace  in  a  substance.  When 
an  element  does  not  unite  with  H  its  atomi- 
city may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  atoms 
of  Cl  or  some  other  monatomic  element  witli 
which  it  can  directly  combine,  since  the 
atomicity  of  these  elements  is  equal  to  that  of 
H,  and  they  may  be  substituted  for  it,  atom, 
for  atom.  The  atomicity  of  an  element  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  diatomic  or 
polyatomic  atoms  that  it  can  take  up,  as  this 
number  is  indefinite.  A  diatomic  element 
like  oxygen  may  attach  itself  to  another  ele- 
ment, or  group  of  elements,  by  one  of  its  com- 
bining bonds,  leaving  the  other  free  ;  and  to 
this  again  another  diatomic  or  polyatomic 
element  mny  be  attached,  and  so  on  indcii- 
nitely.  The  atomicity  of  an  element  is  also 
called  its  qiiantivalence. 

t &t'-6m-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  atom;  -ism.]  Th» 
doctrine  of  iitoms  or  of  the  atomical  philo- 
sophy;  atomicism  (q.v.).  (Toad.) 

at  -6m-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  atom ;  irf.l  In  Ger. 
atomist.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  or  of  the  atomic  philosophy. 

"  The  atomittt,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage) 
from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than 
put  one  synonymous  word  for  another  T  "—Locke. 

at  6m  ist  ic  al,  a.    [ATOMIC.] 

at'-om-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  atom;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  atoms,  to  re- 
duce to  atoms.     (Baxter.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  the  tenets  of  tha 
atomic  philosophy.     (Cudworth:  Intell.  Syt., 
p.  26.) 

at-om-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  atom ;  -iiser.]  An  in- 
strument used  for  reducing  a  liquid  into  spray 
for  disinfecting,  cooling,  perfuming,  and  simi- 
lar purposes. 


i*te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or.  wore.  77911;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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ftt-om-Ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Or.  aTofios  (atomos)  —  an 
item,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  —  .  .  .  discourse.]  A 
discourse  about  atoms.  The  departmeut  of 
Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  atoms. 
(Knowles.) 

•*  at'-om-y^  (1),  *.    [ATOM.]    An  atom. 

"  It  i3  as  easy  to  count  atomics  as  to  resolve  the 

R repositions  of  a  lover,  "—akaketp. :  At  You,  Like  It, 
i.i 

*  at'-6m-y  (2)  (0.  Eng.\  *  at  -6m  le,  *  at'- 

tam-ie  (Scotch),  s.    [Contr.  from  anatomy.] 
Ludicrously :  A  skeleton. 

"  You  starved  blood-hound  ! . .  .  Thou  atomy,  thon  I " 
Sltakap. :  1!  Ilcnry  II'.,  v.  4. 

"They  grew  like  atomiet  or  skeletons."— Serm. 
aficed  to  Society'*  Contending!.  (Jamieton.) 

*  atone  (at-wunO,  adv.    [AT  ONE  (q.v.).] 

a-to  no,  *  at-to'ne,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  at ;  one.] 
'  (AT  ONE.]  " 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  (Properly.)    To  be  "  at  one,"  to  be  re- 
conciled ;  to  cease  from  strife  with,  to  agree, 
to  accord.    [Ax  ONE.] 

"  He  and  Aufldius  can  no  more  atone, 
Thau  violentest  contrariety." 

Shakesp. :  Corlol.,  Iv.  «. 

2.  To  make  expiation   or   satisfaction   for 
some  crime,  sin,  or  fault. 

"...  that  large  class  of  persons  who  think  that 
there  is  no  excess  of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and 
ability  do  not  atone,"— Macaulay :  EM.  Eng.,  cli.  xiii. 

3.  Specially.    [See  II.  Theol.] 

IL  Tlieol. :  To  expiate  sin.    (Used  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  viewed  as  a  sacrificial  offering.) 

"The  Lamb,  the  Dove  set  forth 

His  perfect  innocence, 
Whoso  blood  of  matchless  worth 

Should  be  the  soul's  defence  : 
For  he  who  would  for  sin  aton« 
Must  have  no  failings  of  his  own." 

Coiuper  :  Olney  Ilymnt ;  O.  Tent.  Gotptl. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  at  one ;  that  is,  to  reconcile 
•those  who  before  were  in   feeling  two ;   to 
create  sympathy  between  those  who  before 
had  antipathy  to  each  other ;  to  make  peace 
•where  before  there  was  strife  or  war.     Used — 

(a)  Of  individuals : 

"  I  have  been  n'fmlng  two  most  wranzling  neigh- 
bours. '— Beiium.  i  Flet.  :  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  4. 
"  Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  t 1. 

Or  (b)  of  nations : 

"  French.  ...  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  country- 
men sad  you ;  it  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been 
put  together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then  each 
core,  .  .  ."—Shakesp.  :  Cymbelinc,  i.  5. 

*  To  atone  togetlier :  To  unite  together. 

2.  To  appease  ;  to  render  propitious. 

•'  And  may  thy  god,  who  scatters  darts  around, 
Aton'd  by  sacrilice.  desist  to  wound  " 

Pope:  Uomer'i  Iliad,  bk.  t,  580-81. 
"  Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  sh.ill  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyitey,  bk.  L,  100.  101. 

3.  To  expiate  ;  to  afford  satisfaction  for. 

"...  behold. 

Kin?  James,  the  Douglas,  doomed  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far 
A  victim  to  a.:on°.  the  war." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  2*. 

*  a-td'ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [ATONE,  v.t.] 

If  It  is  :>.lso  the  pret  of  the  v.i.  &  t.,  and  the 
perf.  par.  of  the  v.i. 

*  at-one-ma'-ker,  *  at-tone-ma'-ker 
(one  as  wun),  s.     [Eng.  at;  one;   maker.] 
One  who  makes  two  persons  or  two  beings, 
whom  he  finds  at  variance,   one  with  each 
other  in  feelings ;  a  reconciler.     Spec.,  Christ. 

"  Paul  sayth  (1  Tim.  11.),  One  God,  one  Mediatour 
(that  is  to  say,  advocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone- 
maker)  between  God  and  man :  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
which  gave  himselfe  a  ransom  for  all  men."— Tundall  : 
Workes,  p.  158.  (Richardton.) 

"  And  that  there  is  one  medlatour,  Christ,  as  Paul 
(1  Tim.  ii.).  And  by  that  word  understand  an  atone- 
maker,  a  peace-mrvker,  and  brynaer  into  grace  and 
favour  .  .  ."— Ibid.  :  The  Testam.  of  It.  W.  Trade. 
(Richardton.) 

a  1 1  no  mpnt,  «  at  tone-ment,  *  at- 
tone-mente,  s.  [Eng.  at,  and  O.  Eng. 
onement  =  agreement,  harmony  ;  from  Eng. 
one,  and  suffix  -ment.  (ONEMENT.)  Or  from 
Eng.  at,  one,  and  suffix  -ment.]  [AT  ONE.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally  £  -properly.    "  At-one-ment," 
a  making  "at  one  "  of  those  who  before  were 

'  two  "  in  point  of  feeling  ;  that  is,  who  were 
in  antipathy  to  each  other;  reconciliation, 
agreement,  harmony,  peace.  Used— 


(a)  Of  reconciliation  between  men  at  vari- 
ance. 

"  /(.«•*.  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  duke  of  Gluater  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain." 

Shakejp. :  Jtichard  III.,  L  S. 

(b)  Of  reconciliation,  not  merely  of  men  to- 
gether or  among  themselves,  but  of  God  to 
men,  and  men  to  God. 

"  And  like  as  he  made  the  Jewes  and  the  Gentiles  at 
ont  betwene  themselues,  even  so  he  made  them  both 
at  one  with  God,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to 
breake  the  atonement,  but  that  the  thinges  in  heaven 
and  the  thynges  in  earth  should  lie  ioyned  together  as 
it  were  into  one  body."—  Udal :  Ephet.,  chap.  ii. 
(Richardton. ) 

2.  Expiation  of  a  sin  against  God,  or  of  a 
crime  or  offence  against  man  or  anything 
similar.  [B.,  I.  1.] 

"  Great  as  Sawyer's  offences  were,  he  had  made  great 
atonement  fur  them."— Macaulay  :  Uitt.  £ng.,  eh.  xv. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Scripture: 

1.  Old  Test. :  In  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  word  atonement  occurs 
not  less  than  fifty-eight  times  in  the  text,  and 
once  in  the  margin  ;  all  but  five  of  the  places 
in  which  it  is  found  being  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  signifies — 

(1)  Expiation  of  sin  by  means  of  a  typical 
sacrifice,  generally  of  a  victim,  offered  in  faith. 

"For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have 
riven  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  a  onrment 
for  your  souls :  for  it  Is  the  blood  that  makcth  an 
atonement  for  the  soul." — Lev.  ivii.  11. 

"  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  to  make 
fnatonemen!  for  you."— Numb.  xxix.  6.  (See  also  Lev. 
i.  4 ;  iv.  35  ;  x.  17  ;  xvi.  10,  33,  84  ;  Numb.  viii.  21 :  xvl. 
46  :  XXT.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  24,  4c.) 

(2)  The  removal,  by  a  sacrificial  offering,  of 
ceremonial  impurity  (Lev.  xii.  7,  8).     In  this 
sense  the  term  was  sometimes  used  of  inani- 
mate things— namely,  of  the  altar  (Exod.  xxix. 
36,  37  ;  Lev.  xvi.  18)  ;  of  a  house  infected  with 
the  "  leprosy  "  (xiv.  63)  ;  of  the  holy  place,  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  the  worshippers  (xvi.  1C) ; 
of  the  holy  of  holies  (ver.  33)  ;  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  (ibid.) ;  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  33). 

(3)  Ransom. 

"  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith.  Deliver 
him  irom  going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ran- 
som | margin,  atonement]."— Job  xxxiii.  21 

(4)  In  one  place  atonement  is  used  for  what 
was,  in  its  essential  features,  a  thank-offering 
(Numb.  xxxi.  50). 

^[  (a)  Atonmnent  money:  Money  paid  for 
purposes  of  atonement. 


(b)  The  Day  of  Atonement  or  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  was  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month.  (For  Jcf^iis  regarding  it,  see  Lev. 
xxiii.  26—32 ;  xxv.  St> 

2.  New  Test. :  In'  the  New  Testament  the 
word  occurs  only  once — viz.,  in  Rom.  v.  11 : 
"And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  hi  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement"  (in  the 
margin,  reconciliation).  The  Greek  word  is 
KaraAAayrji'  (katallagen)  =  (1)  the  exchange  of 
one  thing  for  another,  as,  for  instance,  money 
for  an  article  ;  (2)  a  change  from  enmity  to 
friendship  ;  reconciliation  ;  from  itaTcAAccro-w 
(katallasso)  =  (1)  to  change  money  ;  (2)  to 
change  a  person  from  enmity  to  friendship  ; 
to  reconcile.  The  marginal  rendering  is  evi- 
dently correct.  And  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  the 
same  Greek  substantive  is  twice  rendered 
"  reconciliation,"  and  the  same  Greek  verb, 
also  twice,  "reconcile."  [A.,  1.] 

IL  Theology:  The  sacrificial  offering  made 
by  Christ  in  expiation  of  the  sins,  according 
to  the  Calvinists,  of  the  elect  only  ;  according 
to  the  Anninians,  of  the  whole  human  race. 

a-to'-ner,  s.  [ATONE.]  One  who  ntones, 
either  in  the  sense  of  reconciling  alienated 
persons,  or  in  that  of  making  expiation. 

a-to-ni-a,  s.    [ATONY.] 

a-ton'-Ic,  a.  &  t.     [Gr.  OTOVO*  (atones)  =  not 
"  stretched  or  strained ;  relaxed.]    [ATONY.] 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Mcd. :  Pertaining  to  atony;  having  no 
tone  in  the  system. 

2.  Gram. :  Not  having  nn  accent. 

B.  .4s   substantive  (Gram.):   A  word  not 
having  an  accent. 

a-to'n-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATONE.] 

"With  an  ntoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown." 
Byron  :  Childe  Jlurold't  Pilgrimage,  iv.  83. 


at'-6-ny,  a-to-ni-a, «.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  atonit; 
Port,  atonia;  Gr.  a-rovia  (atonia)  —  slackness, 
enervation  ;  aroveui  (atoned)  =  to  be  relaxed  or 
languid  :  a,  priv.,  and  TOCOU  (tonod)  or  -roviia 
(toneo)  =  to  stretch,  strain,  brace  up ;  TOVOS 
(tonos)  =  that  by  which  anything  is  braced 
up  ;  a  rope  ;  the  sinews  ;  the  tone  on  a  word  : 
nivia  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 
Med. :  Want  of  tone  in  the  system. 

a-top',  adv.     [Eng.  a;  top.]     On  the  top,  at 
"  the  top. 

"  What  is  extracted  by  water  from  coffee  is  the  oil, 
which  often  swims  atop  of  the  decoctii/n."— Arbutk- 
not :  A  limentt. 

*at-orn',  *at-orn',  v.i.  [A.S.  (at)rcnnan, 
'(at)cernan  ="to  run  away.]  To  run  away. 

"Ho  a'ornd  as  baste  as  he  myght  that  was  his  I  est 
wuii."      Sot.  oj  Oiouc,,  p.  4i'j.    (i  in  lioudter.) 

*  a-to'ur,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ATTIRB. 

*  a-to'ur,  prep.  &  adv.    [ATTOUR.] 

at-ra-bil  aire,  a.  [Fr.]  Atrabiliary,  .-!tr»- 
bilious.  [ATUAEILAIUAN.] 

"  A  preposterous  love  of  mirth  hath  tunied  you  all 
Into  wits  ;  quite  down  from  the  sanguine  orator  of  th« 
Independent  Whig  to  the  atrabilairt  blasphemer  of 
the  miracles."—  Warbvrton:  Diiiine Legation qf  Motet, 
Jjedic.  (Richardson.) 

at-ra-'bil-a'r-I-an,  o.  [Fr.  atrabilaire; 
8p.  atrabilari(o) ;  Eng.  suff.  -tan  or  -an.  From 
Fr.  and  ItaL  atrabile;  Sp.  &  Port,  atrabilis  = 
black  bile  ;  Lat.  atra,  fern,  of  ater  =  black,  and 
bilis  =  gall,  bile.  Cognate  with  Gr.  xoAi?  (chole), 
XOAOS  (cholos)  —  gall,  bile.]  [ATRABILIS,  CHO- 
LKRIC,  MELANCHOLY.]  Pertaining  to  "  black 
bile,"  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  melancholic  temperament  and  its 
product  melancholy ;  hence  atrabiliarian  and 
the  cognate  adjectives  signify  also  melancholy. 

"The  atrabilnrian  constitution  (or  a  black,  viscoui. 
pitchy  consistence  of  the  fluids)  makes  all  secretion* 
difficult  and  sparing. "—Arbuthnot :  Diet. 

at-ra-bil-a'r-i-otis,  o.  [Fr.  atrabile  =  black 
bile",  and  Eng.  suffix  -ous.  In  Sp.  atrabilario.] 
[ATRABILARIAN.]  Full  of  black  choler  ;  atra- 
bilarious. 

"  The  blood,  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  serum, 
or  liner  and  more  volatile  parts,  is  atrabilariaut. 
whereby  it  is  rendered  gross,  black,  unctuous,  ana 
earthly."— Quincy. 

at-r^-bil-a  r-i-oiis-ness,  ».  [Eng.  atra- 
Warious ;  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  affected 
with  "  black  bile  ;"  the  state  of  being  melan- 
cholic or  melancholy.  (Johnson.) 

at-ra-ba'-X-ar,   at-ra-bU'-i-ar-y,  «. 

[From  Port.  &  Ital.  atrabiliario,  and  Eng.  suft 
•y.]    The  same  as  ATRABILARIAN  (q.v.). 

"...  splenetic  atrabiliar  reflections  on  his  own 
misery  .  .  ."—Carlylt:  Seroe*  and  Utaro-  \Yorthip, 
Lect.  ill. 

IT  The  form  atrabiliary  is  in  Dunglison, 
Webster,  &c. 

at-ra-ba'-i-ar-&  a.    [ATRABILIAR.J 

atrabiliary  capsules. 

Anat. :  Two  small  gland-like  bodies  situated 
one  on  the  upper  and  interior  edge  of  each 
kidney.  They  are  called  also  the  renal  or 
suprarenal  glands  or  capsules. 

at-ra-bfl'-i-ovis,  a.  [Fr.  atrabile,  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ous.  In  Sp.  atrabilioso.]  [ATRAPILA- 
RIAN.]  The  same  as  ATRABILARIOUS  (q.v.). 

a'-tra-bi-lis,  s.  [Lat.  atra  and  6«w.]  [ATRA- 
BILIARY.] 

Old  Anatomy:  Black  bile;  a  thick,  black, 
acrid  fluid,  which  the  ancients  believed  to  be 
secreted  by  the  spleen,  the  panereous  or  th« 
atrabiliary  capsules,  but  which  was  really  only 
the  ordinary  bile  altered  by  morbid  influence. 

at-ra-cas'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  arpaucr<K  (atraktos)  a, 
(1)  a  spindle,  (2)  an  arrow,  (3)  the  ton  of  a 
mast ;  and  OOTTW  (asjjis)  =  a  round  shield, .  .  . 
an  asp.] 

ZooL  :  A  ftenns  of  venomous  snakes,  the 
type  of  an  African  family  in  which  the  poison- 
fangs  are  exceedingly  long. 

a-tract-eh  -chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  arptucrot  (atran- 
tos)  —  a  spindle,  and  cyxvPLa(e"9nwna)  =  an li»- 
fusion  :  iv  (en)  —  in,  and  x«"»  (cheo)  =  to  pour] 
Hot. :  Professor  Morren's  name  for  fusiform, 
that  is,  spindle-shaped  tissue.  It  is  the  fourth 
division  of  his  Parenchyma  (q.v.). 

*  a-tra'id,  pa.  par.    [ATRAY.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin.  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     -ing, 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -cion,  -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -  tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dej. 
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atramentaceous— atroute 


at-ra-men-ta'-ce-ous,  a.  [Lat.  atramen- 
tum =  anything  black  ;  ink;  from  ater  =  dull- 
black,  and  Eng.  -oceans  (q.v.)  =  Lat.  -aceus.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  ink ;  inky,  black  as 
ink.  (Derkam.) 

ftt-ra-ln§n'-tal,  a.  [Lat  atramentum  =  .  .  . 
ink";  Eng.  suffix  -al.]  [ATRAMENTACEOUS.] 
Inky,  Mark  as  ink  ;  atramentaceous,  atratnen- 
tanous;  helping  to  produce  such  a  colour. 
(Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii.) 

at-ra-men-tar'-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  atramen- 
tttrl(nm)  =  an  inkstand,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
[ATRAMENTACEOUS.]  Suitable  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  Applied  especially 
to  copperas,  one  of  its  ingredients.  (Fourcroy.) 

at  ra  men  -toua,  a.  [Lat.  atramentum  = 
ink,"  and  Eng.  sulf.  -uus.] 

Lit. :  Inky,  inky-looking  ;  very  black  (lit.  <t 
Jig.).  (Swift :  Battle  of  the  Books.) 

•a-tra'y,  v.t.  [A.S.  tregian  =  to  vex,  to 
trouble,  to  grieve.]  To  vex,  to  trouble. 

"  Swithe  sore  sche  him  afraid." 

X-ryit  Sayei,  1,876.    (Boucher.) 

*a-trayyed,  pa.  par.    [ATRAY.] 

*  a'-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a .    [Lat.  ater = d ull - 

black,  not  glossy-black.]    Coloured  black. 

"It  cannot  expree*  any  other  humour  than  yellow 
choler,  or  atrnt.  or  a  mixture  of  uoth."-»'n«n*i!i-. 
Blood  of  the  drape,  p.  7«. 

•at-re'de,  v.t.  [A.S.  (cetyrcedan.}  To  surpass 
in  counsel  or  wisdom.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,451.) 

•at-renne,  v.t.  [A.S.  (xt)rennan.]  To  out- 
run, to  beat  in  running.  (Chaucer :  C.  T., 
2,451.) 

•  a-tre'-te,  •  a  treet ,  *  at-reed ,  adv.  [Fr. 

o  fruit  =  at  a  draught.]     Continually,    dis- 
tinctly.   (Prompt.  Parv.) 

a  -trl  al,  a.    [ATRIUM.] 

Biol. :  Pertaining  to  the  atrium  (q.v.). 

*at-ri'de,  v.t.  [A.S.  (cet)ri<ian.}  To  beat  in 
riding,  or  on  horseback.  (iMyamon,  iii.  2t>4.) 

»a-tri'e,  v.t.  [O.  Eng.  a;  tri«  =  try.]  To 
try  as  a  judge. 

11  Chief  Justice  he  utte  the  sothe  to  utrie. 
Hob.  ite  Brunne :  Chron.,  p.  8».    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-tlip',  adv.    [Eng.  a;  trip.] 

Naut. :  A  term  used  (1)  of  an  anchor,  which 
is  atrip  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  at 
right  angles  to  it ;  (2)  of  the  topsails  of  a  vessel, 
when  they  are  hoisted  as  high  as  possible  on 
the  masts,  or  just  started  from  the  caps. 

at  rip  lex,  s.  [In  Ital.  atrepice ;  Lat.  atriiilex, 
originally  atriplexum;  Gr.  oTpaoVfn  (atra- 
phaxis)  =  an  orach  plant :  a,  priv.,  and  rpe'^w 
(trepho)  =  .  .  .  to  nourish.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Chenopodiaceue  (Cheno- 
pods).  Eight  species  are  indigenous,  and  one 
or  two  more  partially  naturalised,  in  Britain. 
Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  .1.  litci.- 
niata,  or  Frosted  Sea-orache  ;  the  A.  liabing- 
toni,  or  Spreading  Fruited  ;  the  A.  patula,  or 
Spreading  Halberd-leaved ;  the  .4.  angitstifotia, 
or  Narrow-leaved  Orache ;  and  the  A.  littoralis, 
or  Grass-leaved  Sea-orache.  The  leaves  may 
l>e  useil  as  pot-herbs. 

a'  trl  iim,  s.  [Lat.  In  Ital.  utri<>  means  a 
portico  or  vestibule.) 


ATKIUM   OF   A    ROMAS    HOUSE. 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  hall  or  principal  room  in  an  ancient 
Roman  house.      It  communicated  with  the 


street  by  the  vestibule  and  the  front  door. 
There  was  in  the  centre  of  its  ceiling  a  large 
aperture,  called  compluvium,  designed  to  admit 
light.  [CoMPLUViuM.]  Beneath  it  there  was 
scooped  out  in  the  pavement  a  cistern  called 
imjifarf-um.  [iMpLi'vii'M.)  In  a  large  house 
rooms  opened  into  the  atrium  from  all  sides, 
and  were  lighted  from  it. 

(2)  A  covered  court,  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  the  ancient  atrium,  constructed  in  front  of 
the  principal  doors  of  an  edifice. 

(3)  The  churchyard. 
2.  Biology: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  auricle  into  which  the 
venous  blood  is  discharged. 

(2)  The  large  cavity  into  which  the  intestine 
opens  in  the  Tuiiicales. 

a  tro  £iou3  (clous  as  shus),  a.  [la  Fr. 
&  Ital.  atroce ;  Sp.  &  Port,  at roz ;  from  Lat. 
atrox,  genit.  atrocis ;  cognate  with  trux  — 
wild,  rough,  savage.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Of  deeds: 

1.  Excessively  cruel,  or  enormously  wicked 
in  any  other  respect. 

"  When  Catiline  was  tried  for  some  atrocioui  mur- 
ders .  .  ."—Porteui:  Beneficial  Kffectl  of  Christianity. 
(Kichardion.) 

"All  advocate  is  necessary,  and  therefore  audience 
ought  not  to  be  denied  him  in  defend  inn  causes,  unless 
It  be  an  at roriota  atfeuee."—Ayliffe :  l-tireryon. 

2.  Stern,  expressive  of  cruelty. 

"  The  fierce  atrocioui  frown  of  sinewed  Mars." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Colloquially  (in  a  hyperbolical   and  hu- 
morous sense)  :  Very  bad,  as  when  it  is  said, 
without  any  real  imputation  of  moral  guilt, 
that  one's  handwriting  is  "  atrocious." 

IL  Of  Arsons:  Savage,  cruel,  fierce,  harsh, 
severe. 

B.  Technically: 

*  Old  Medicine.  Of  diseases:  Very  violent; 
angry. 

a  tro  cious  ly  (clous  as  shus),  adv. 
[Eng.  atrocious;  suff.  -ly. ]  In  an  atrocious 
manner  ;  with  much  cruelty  or  other  flagrant 
wickedness. 

"A«  to  my  publishing  your  letters,  I  hold  myself 
fully  justified  by  the  injury  you  have  done  me  1>y 
abusing  me  infamously  and  atrocioiuli/."— t.owth  to 
Warburton,  Lett  2. 

a  tro   9! ous  ness    (cious   as    shus),   s. 

[Eng.  atrocious;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
atrocious. 

"  He  [Herodl  thought  of  John's  character,  the  nfi-o- 
cioutneu  of  the  murder,  and  the  opinion  which  the 
world  would  entertain 'of  the  murderer."  —  Borne  : 
Life  of  St.  John  Baptitt,  p.  218. 

a-tro9 -i-ty,    *  a-troc'-jf-te,   s.      [In   Fr. 

atrocite  ;  Ital.  atrucitu  ;  Lat.  atmcitas  —  fierce- 
ness.] Excessive  cruelty  or  other  flagrant 
wickedness  ;  atrociousness. 

"...  in  this  case  there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no 

deep-seated  malice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play."—  Jta- 

caulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  eh.  xxv. 

If  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural  for  exces- 
sively cruel  deeds. 

"...  the  disgrace  and  wniul.il  brought  upon  Liberty 
by  the  atrocities  committed  in  tli.it  holy  name."— Oe 
Quincey:  Worki  led.  180:t).  vol.  ii.,  p.  I8i. 

IT  The  expression  "Bulgarian  atrocities" 
has  become  historic  It  is  used  to  signify  the 
cruel  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  1876 
whilst  repressing  an  abortive  rising  of  the 
Christians  in  parts  of  Bulgaria.  The  defiance 
by  the  Porte  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  Europe, 
when  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  the 
active  agents  in  perpetrating  these  crimes 
was  called  for  by  tiiis  and  other  countries,  led 
to  the  Russo-Ttirkish  war  of  LS77-S,  whieh 
resulted,  among  other  effects,  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  large  part  of  Bulgaria  from  the 
Turkish  yoke. 

.  "On  fieptemlier  51  flS7«).  Lord  Derl.y  expressed  the 
indignation  of  the  country  in  ix  fervid  despatch,  and 
ralle.l  on  the  1'orte  t.)  punish  the  chief  authors  of  tilt- 
atrocil let."— Annual  llrgiiter,  1876,  p.  •:: :!. 

at  -r6-pa,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  ntrnpa  ;  from 
Gr.  "Arponw  (Atrnpfa),  one  of  the  three 
Fates,  infernal  goddesses,  supposed  to  deter- 
mine the  life  of  man  by  spinning  a  thread. 
The  genus  Atropa  is  so  called  from  its  deadly 
effect.]  Nightshade,  or  Dwale.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  tlie  order  S..lanacc;c,  or 
Nightshades.  It  contains  but  one  British 
species,  A.  belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 
It  is  three  or  more  feet  high,  has  its  ovate 


leaves  paired,  large  and  small  together,  <lrooji- 
ing  lurid  purple  flowers,  and  black  berries,  of 


DEADLY   NIGHTSHADE   (ATROPA    BtLI.ADONNA)l 

the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  which  if  eaten  pro- 
duce delirium,  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  and  death. 

at'-ro-pal,  a.  Another  form  of  Atropoa 
(q.v.). 

at'-roph-Ied  a.  [In  Fr.  atrophis,  pa.  |>ar.  of 
atrophier ;  Gr.  arpo^ot  (atrophos)  —  not  well 
fed  ;  oiTpo<f>eta  (atropheo)  =  to  liave  no  food, 
and  therefore  to  waste  away  :  a,  priv.,  and 
Tpo(/>t<o  (tropheo),  or  rpe^xa  (trepho)  —  ...  to 
nourish.  Or  from  o,  priv.,  and  rpo<J»j  (tropht) 
—  food,  nourishment.  |  Unfed,  not  supported 
by  their  proper  nourishment:  hence  wasting 
or  wasted  away.  (It  is  used  of  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. 

"  The  muscles  were  in  so  atrophied  a  condition  that 

the  experiment  failed."—  Todd  and  Bmtman  :  I'hyiiot. 

Anat.,  i.  379. 
"  When  the  eye  is  destroyed  the  optic  nerve  often 

becomes  atrophied"— Durwin  :  fteicent  of  Man,  vol.  L, 

pt.  L.  ch.  iv. 

at  -ro  phous,  a.  [ATROPHY,  s.]  Character- 
ised by  atrophy. 

at  ro  phy,  s.  [In  Fr.  atrophie;  Sp.  i  Ual. 
atrojia  ;  Gr.  arpoQia.  (atrophia).~\  (ATKO- 

PHIED.J 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Med. :  A  continual  wasting 
of  the  body  or  its  organs  through  disease  or 
old  age. 

"  Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence." 

Hilton :  P.  L.,  lik.  xL 

"All  the  organs,  even  the  bones,  tend  to  afro/)*../  in 
advancing  life."—  Todd  t  Bowman:  Phytinl  .iii.if., 
rol.  ii.,  p.  270. 

at'-rd-phjr,  v.t.  &  i.    [ATROPHY,  *.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  starve,  to  cause  to   waste 
away. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  atrophied. 

a-trop'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  atj-o}i(ine) ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  atropine  (q.v.). 

atroplc  acid. 

Chtm,  :  Cgll&O.,.  A  crystalline  acid  ob- 
tained, together  with  a  basic  compound 
tropine,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  atropine. 
(Fownes.) 

at'-r$-pine,  s.     [From  atropa  (q.v.).] 

I'hem.  :  C^IIaNO^.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained from  the  Deadly  Nightshade.  Ati-irpa 
belldilonna.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  It  dilates 
the  pupils  of  the  eye. 

at'-ro'-pous,  o.  [Gr.  arpoirof  (atropos)  —  not 
t<>  be  turned  :  a,  priv.,  and  rpoircn  (trojios)  =  a 
turn  ;  rpen-u)  (trejiff)  =  to  turn.) 

/;•>(.  :  A  term  used  in  describing  the  position 
of  an  ovule  in  the  ovary.  An  atropous  (lit. , 
an  unturned)  ovule  is  erect,  with  the  eh.ila/a 
at  its  base  and  the  foramen  at  its  apex.  It  is 
the  same  as  ORTIIOTROPOUS  (q.v.).  (Limllty: 
Jiitrod.  to  Lot.,  3rd  cd.,  1839,  pp.  214-1.0.) 

a  -trous,  n.  [Lat.  ttttr  (masc.),  atrn  (fern.), 
Hti-Hiii  (ncnt.)  =  dead  black,  correoponding  to 
the  Gr.  fiAas  (melas).  It  is  opposed  to  iiiget 
=  glossy  black.] 

Botany,  <Cr. :  Pure  block  ;  black  without  the 
admixture  of  any  other  colour.  (Lindley.)  . 

at  rout  e,  *  at-rut'e,  v.  [Eng.  at,  and  rovt, 
v.]  To  escape. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  03  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


atry— attack 
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',  adi:  phr.     [Eng.  a-  =  on,  and  try.] 
Xaut.  .•  With  the  head  to  the  sea  (said  of  a 
ship  in  a  gale). 

•  a-tr^S,  s.  pi.    [Apparently  from  Fr.  atour  = 
a  French  hood.)     An  article  of  female  attire, 
apparently  about  the   middle  of  Uie  seven- 
teentli  century.     (SctjU-h). 

"  Atryt.   vardigals.  periwigs."—  Walton :  Coll,  t.  W. 
(J<imi.tm.\ 

cVtry'St,  *.     [TRVST.]    (Seotch) 

*at  sitt,  -at  sitte,  *at  syte,   v.t.  &  i. 
(Eng.  tit ;  O".  Eng.  »i«  =  sit.) 
f .  Trans. :  To  sit  against,  to  withstand. 

"  ID  ys  ryght  bond  ys  lauce  he  uoui  that  duped  wa» 

Run. 

Long  and  gret  and  strong  yuuu  hyui  ne  uiyghte 
attyttt  uull. 

Hubert  of  nioucrtler  .  Citron.,  p.  174. 
"  That  in  joustes  nchulde  atritte  the  tlyut  of  tlie  lance." 
aatvtok,  2,100.     (Bvucher.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  rein:iin  sitting;  to  stay,  to 
remain.  (0.  E.  Chron.,  N.E.D.) 

•  at  stand  (pret.  at  sto  de),  v.t.    [Eng.  at ; 
stand.]    To  stand  against,   to  withstand,  to 
oppose. 

"That  hym  ne  myghte  no  tu.tu  ue  ^eaunt  d'tfcindc." 
Rob.  of  alone. :  Citron. ,  p.  15.    (BoucHrr.) 

•  at-sto'de,  pret.  of  verb.    [ATSTAND.] 

at  tac  ca,  *.  [Ital.  attaceo  =  a  sticking,  a 
cleaving  to  ;  attacart  =  to  hang,  to  fasten.] 

Mu^ic :  A  direction  given  at  the  end  of  a 
movement  to  proceed  to  the  next  one  without 
•topping  for  any  intermediate  i>ause.  (Often 
with  the  word  tubito.) 

at  tach  (Eng.),  at  tel9h  (Scotch),  v.t.  [In 
FT.  attacker  =  to  fasten,  to  tie,  ...  to  allure, 
Ac.  ;  Sp.  atacar  =  to  lace,  to  tie  up,  to  ram 
in.  to  attark.  to  tejise  ;  Port,  atxcar  =  to 
fasten  to,  to  lace,  to  tag  :  atocar,  attacar  =  to 
attack  ;  Ital.  attaccare  =  to  hang,  to  fasten, 
to  apply  the  mind,  to  quarrel,  to  kindle  war. 
Cognate  with  Eng.  ATTACK,  TACK,  TAKE,  4c. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  fasten,  to  tie,  or  in  some  similar  way 
to  connect  one  thing  with  another. 

"  Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  lii.  fair  mistress. " 

Shaketp. :  Lme't  Labour  i  Lott,  IT.  3. 

IL  Irresistibly  to  seize  on  one  by  physical 
force  against  one's  will. 

1.  Lit.  (Used  specially  of  seizing  a  person 
or  his  goods  by  judicial  authority.)  [B.,  1.] 

(a)  Of  seizing  himself. 


Shaka/i      J{:>m<n  un  I  Juliet,  T.  S. 

^  It  had  formerly  >./  before  the  offence 
alleged. 

"  You,  Lord  Archbishop,  aud  you.  Lord  Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both." 

StMketp.  :  2  Uenry  IT.,  IT.  2. 

(6)  Of  seizing  his  goods.    [B.,  2.] 

"  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  tUtaeftd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaui  " 

Shakap. :  Henry  rill.,  i.  i. 
2.  Fig.     (Used  of  the  irresistible  influence 
Of  natural  agencies  or  forces.) 

"  I  cannot  blame  thee  : 
Who  am  inys^K  nttnch'd  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits." 

Shake.tp.  :  7Vm/*-«f.  in.  .1. 

^f  The  foregoing  example  shows  the  essential 
Identity  of  the  verbs  attach  and  attack: 

III  To  cause  one  to  adhere  to  another  by 
mural  instead  of  material  force  ;  to  unite  one 
to  another  by  the  ties  of  self-interest  or  of 
•flection. 

"  God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan. 
By  rarioiu  tien  attachei  man  to  man." 

Couper.  Charity 

"The  great  and  rich  depend  on  those  whom4h-ir 
power  or  their  wealth  attacltei  to  them."—Kogert. 

IV.  To  attribute  ;  to  ascrilie. 
"The  other  party  wondered  that  any  importance 
could    1*    a-tnrhni    t.i    the    li..n.vnse  of    a  nninflrM 
•erilibler   of    the    thirteenth    century."  — J/cic-n/l.iv  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  IMC  : 

1.  To  arrest  a  person  bv  judicial  authority. 
[A..  II.  1.0.).] 

r  It  is  now  used  specially  respecting  the 
prutvss  adopted  in  raises  of  contempt  of  court. 
(> ••••  HUckst'itie's  Comment.,  bk.  hi.,  ch.  .7.) 
[ATTACHMENT.] 

'2.  Similarly  to  arrest  or  seize  upon  one's 
KI>O.|S  by  process  of  law.  [A..  II.  1  (>>).] 


at-tach -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  attach;  -able.]  That 
may  be  attached  by  a  le^al  writ  or  process 
issued  for  the  purpose,  (ll'ebster,  £c.) 

attache  (at-ta*>h'-a),  *•  [Fr.]  One  attached 
to  a  person  or  thiut;.  (Specially  used  with 
respect  to  an  attache  cf  an  embassy,  one  con- 
nected with  an  embassy,  who,  being  of  much 
inferior  dignity  to  the  ambassador,  can  move 
about  without  attracting  iiwch  notice,  and  in 
consequence  can  often  pick  up  items  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  his  chief  or  eveu  to  his 
country.) 

at-tach  ed,  pa.  par.  i  a.    [ATTACH.] 
at-tach  -ing,  i>r.  ;«r.    [  ATTACH.  ] 

at   toch    ment,     *  at   ta9h  e   mcnt,   s. 

[Eug.  attach  ;  -went.    In  Fr.  attachement ;  Ital. 
attaca)n?nta.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  The  act  of  attach- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  attached  ;  that  which 
is  attached.    Specially  — 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  attached  to  a 
person  or  thing  in  a  literal  sense. 

"...  and  when  the  rest  of  the  cranium  is  modi- 
fied, concomit-uitly.  for  the  attachmrnt  of  muscles 
to  work  the  jaw."— Owen  :  Clastif.  of  tlte  llamnutli'i, 
p.  65. 

2.  Fig.  :    The  state  of   being  bound  to    a 
IKMHOII,  a  party,  or  a  principle,  by  moral  or 
other  ties  not  of  a  material  kind  ;  as  by  affec- 
tion or  self-interest. 

"  But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion ; 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expire*. 

Byron:  Tn  Ucorge.  K  tfl  Delaaarr. 
"...    poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  leader  un- 
worthy of  their  attachment."— ilacatUay :  Hut.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

"  But  though  he  wai  very  unwilling  to  die.  attach- 
ment to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger  senti- 
ment than  the  fear  of  death."— Ibid.,  ch.  xxii. 

If  It  may  be  used  in  the  plur.  for  friendship 
with  various  individuals. 

"  Attachmenti  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft." 

Prin'jle :  Afar  in  the  Detert. 

^1  Drawing  the  distinction  between  inclina- 
tion, attachment,  and  affection,  Crabb  shows 
that  inclination  is  the  weakest  of  the  three 
words.  Inclinations,  he  says,  arise  of  them- 
selves, attachments  are  formed;  inclination, 
moreover,  has  respect  chiefly  to  things,  attach- 
ment to  either  persons  or  things,  and  affection 
to  i<ensons  only.  "  Attachment,  as  it  regards 
persons,  is  not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  affec- 
tion. Children  are  attaehetl  to  those  who  will 
minister  to  their  gratifications  ;  they  have  an 
n/ection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 
Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment 
between  persons  of  different  sexes  ;  affection 
is  an  affair  of  the  heart  without  distinction 
of  sex.  The  passing  attachments  of  young 
people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious  notice  ; 
although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affec- 
ti  .11.  Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  see  affection 
among  brothers  aiid.sistere." 

B.  Technically  (Law) : 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  court*:  The  act  or  process 
of  attaching,  i.e.,  anvsting  a  person  or  his 
goods.  It  is  especially  used  of  cases  in  which 
contempt  of  court  is  being  shown.  If  u  per- 
son cited  to  appear  before  a  court  as  defendant 
in  an  action  fail  to  present  himself,  a  writ  of 
attachment  is  issued  against  him.  If  he  keep 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  it  cannot  be  put  in 
force,  then  an  attachment  with  proclamation 
follows,  that  is,  an  attachment  coupled  with  a 
public  proclamation  requiring  him  to  surren- 
der himself.  If  this  also  have  no  effect,  other 
measures  follow,  till  finally,  failing  himself, 
his  goods  are  attached  or  seized  by  judicial 
authority.  Others  than  defendants  can  inctu 
attachment  for  contempt  of  court.  [Cos 
Tr.MiT.  ]  (rA'j.cj .•</»«•• ;  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch 
•23,  -J7  :  i\'.,  ch.  L'U.) 

An  a'tc.'-linieiit  o'lt  of  Chancery  is  a  process 
designed  to  lw  used  to  enforce  answers  and 
»beclii-iic-e  to  tlie  decrees  and  orders  of  the 
Chancery  IMvisiou  Court. 

.1  trrit  'if  "Ituchmfnt  or  ;<OMI?  is  a  writ  issued 
to  th-'  sheriff  requiring  him  to  attach  a  person 
by  taking  gtige,  that  is,  certain  of  his  goods, 
or  requiring  him  to  flnil  security  for  his 
appearance  in  the  court.  (BladutOM:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  I'.U 

Forei<i;i  AttH'-lnnrtit :  \  local  custom  existing 
i:i  j>arts  of  England  to  arrest  the  money  or 
X'l'icl-;  .if  ,i  for-i^iic-r  within  ;i  certain  liberty  or 
city  (like  arrestment  in  Scotland),  till  some 
claims  against  him  be  s:iti»!i"d. 


2.  Of  the  Old  Forest  Courts : 

Court  of  Attachments,  wood-mote  or  forty- 
days'  court  :  A  court  formerly  held  before  the 
verderors  of  a  forest  every  forty  days  to  in- 
quire regarding  all  offenders  against  vert  and 
venison,  and  report  offences  to  higher  courts. 

[ItKUARD,  hWEINMOTE,  JUSTICE-SEAT.]      (Black- 

stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6.) 

An  attachment  of  the  forest  is  the  proceeding 
in  the  old  courts  of  attachments,  wood-mote 
or  forty-days'  courts. 

at  tack,  v.t.  &  i.  tin  Fr.  attaquer;  Sp.  & 
Port,  atacar;  Ital.  attaccare  =  to  hang  or  fasten, 
...  to  engage  in  battle.  Cognate  with  attach, 
this  specially  appearing  in  the  Italian.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  assaults,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  per- 
sons :  To  make  an  assault  on  an  army,  a  forti- 
fication, &c.,  with  weapons  of  war,  or  on  a 
person  with  material  weapons  of  any  kind. 

"  Unite  thy  forces  aud  attack  their  Hues." 

Dryden  :  VirgiTt  *£iieid.  hk.  ix. 

(1)  To  assail  a  person  by  hostile   words, 
writings,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  damaging  his 
reputation  with  the  community  or  insulting 
himself ;  to  censure,  to  find  fault  with. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them.  It  would  ba 
hardly  possible  to  defend  them."— ilacaulay :  JHa. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  assail  a  person,  the  assailant  being  a 
thing.    (Specially  used  of  diseases.) 

"On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  ferer 
.  .  ."—Macaulaf :  I/itt.  Enp.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Of  assaults  on  things  instead  of  persons: 
Specially :  To  attempt  to  gain  knowledge 

by  what  may  be  figuratively  considered  as  a 
hostile  assault  on  some  portion  of  nature. 

"...  we  have  never  been  able  to  attack  those  part* 
of  the  sun's  surroundings  .  .  ."—Trantit  of  Ytnut. 
(Times.  April  20,  1ST5.J 

II.  Technically: 

Mil.  To  attack  in  front  and  ftanl; :  To 
attack  the  salient  angle  or  both  sides  of  a  bas- 
tion. It  is  also  used  colloquially  in  the  army 
for  military  attacks  made  by  bodies  of  men 
on  each  other. 

t  B.  Intransitive:  To  make  an  assault  as 
contradistinguished  from  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

"  Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory,  though 
with  disadvantage  of  ground  —Cane  :  Campuljnt. 

^  Attack,  v.  &  s.,  is  not  in  Bullokar's 
Dictionary  (1656),  though  "attache"  and 
"attachement"  are.  Richardson  says  that 
attack  is  not  an  old  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  term  preceding  it  was 
assault. 

at- tack,  5.     [From  the  verb.    In  Fr.  attaqve; 
Sp.  &  Port,  ataque ;  Ital.  attaceo.  ]  [ATTACK,  v.] 
A*  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Of  assaults,  direct  or  indirect,  on  persons: 

1.  An  assault  upon  an  army,  a  place,  or 
upon  an  individual  with  material  weapons, 
whether  natural  or  acquired. 

"...  a  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic  peasantry." 
— Hacaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  An  assault  upon  a  person's  feelings,  repu- 
tation, &c. 

"  But,  whenever  any  personal  attack  has  been  made 
on  my  lord.  I  have  done  him  the  best  service  that  I 
cou\A.~—J/<icaulai/.  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•j  It  may  be  used  where  the  assailant  is  a 
disease  or  some  other  thing. 

"...  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  attack  [at 
eruptive  fever  or  email-pox]  commences."— Dr.  An- 
drea: Ilomett.  lied  ,  p.  SOI. 

IL  Figuratively.     Of  assaults  upon  things : 

1.  When  the  assailant  is  a  person.  [ATTACK, 
I.} 

"Tlie  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  this  part  of  the  attark  that  no  leu  than 
three  instruments  were  devoted  to  it  by  the  Siam 
party  alone,  .  .  ."—  Trantit  of  Vtnut.  (Time*.  April  20. 
1875.) 

2.  When  the  assailant  is  a  thing. 

"...  the  dark  rays,  after  having  passed  through  the 
receiver,  still  powessing  sufficient  power  to  ignite  the 
charcoal,  and  thus  initiate  the  attack  of  the  oxygen." 
—  Tyndall :  frag,  of  Sdmce,  3rd  ed.,  viii.  7,  p.  1»1. 

B.  Technically: 

Mil. :  Any  general  assault  or  onset  made  to 
gain  a  post  or  break  a  body  of  troops.  (James.) 

Attiifk  nnd  Defence:  A  part  of  the  drill  for 
recruits  learning  the  sword  exercise.  It  is 
carried  on  first  on  horseback ;  afterwards, 
when  more  proficiency  is  gained,  at  a  walk, 
and  finally,  "  in  speed,"  which,  however,  does 
not  exceed  three-quarters  of  that  w'lich  a 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.     - tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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trained  soldier  would  attain  were  he  really 
pursuing  or  being  pursued,  (/bid.) 

False  attack:  One  carried  on  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  thus  weakening 
his  position  in  front  of  what  is  meant  to  be 
the  real  attack.  (Ibid.) 

Regular  attack:  One  carried  out  according 
to  military  rules.  (Ibid.) 

«,t-tack'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  attack ;  -able.      In 
"  Fr.  attaquable.]     Able  to  be  attacked.     (Web- 
ster.) 

at-tack'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTACK,  v.] 

at  tick  -er,  s.  [Eng.  attack ;  -er.  ]  One  who 
attacks. 

"  To  BO  much  reason  the  attackert  pretend  to  answer. " 
— Etphinttone :  Prin.  of  Eng.  Lang.,  ii.  468. 

at-tack'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATTACK,  v.] 

"  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  attacking 
army  to  force  a  passage."— Froude :  But.  Bng.,  vol.  lii., 
p.  144. 

at-tac'-6l-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  attakolith.  Prom 
"  Gr.  orroucev?  (attakeus),  a  salmon  which  the 
mineral  resembles  in  colour.  (Dona.).]  A 
pale-red  mineral,  of  which  the  chief  consti- 
tuents, according  to  Blomstrand,  are — Phos- 
phoric acid,  36-06 ;  alumina,  2975 ;  lime, 
13'19 ;  and  water,  6'90.  It  occurs  in  Scania, 
in  Sweden. 

it'-ta-cus,  s.  [Lat.  attacus;  Gr.  arraKot  (at- 
takos)  and  arraicr^  (attakes),  a  kind  of  locust.] 
A  genus  of  moths  belonging  to  the  family 
Bombycidse.  A.  cynthia  is  the  Ailauthus  Silk- 


ATTACOS  CYNTHIA  (ONE-THIRD  REAL  SIZE). 


worm,  so  called  because  its  caterpillar  feeds 
upon  the  Ailauthus-tree  (Ailanthus  glandulo- 
»us).  It  is  a  hardy  insect,  living  well  ill  this 
country,  though  it  is  a  native  of  China.  The 
Ailanthus  is  hardy  also ;  and  the  rearing  of 
the  Attanus  silkworm  upon  it  is  an  easy  pro- 
cess. (Wood,  £c.) 

at  -ta-gas,  at'-ta-gen,  *.  [In  Gr.  orraya? 
(attagas),  a  long-billed  bird,  fond  of  the  water, 
and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  The  God  wit  (?). 
(Liddell  £  Scott.)  Also  irrayijv  (attagen) ;  Lat 
attagen  =  a  hazel-hen  or  heath-cock  (Tetrao 
bonasia,  Linn.,  or  T.  alchata.  Linn.),  found  in 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  &c.  (Dr.  Wm. 
Smith.).'] 

Ornith. :  A  name  applied  by  early  writers  to 
different  birds,  chiefly  gallinaceous,  though 
it  was  employed  for  one  of  the  frigate-birds. 
It  has  also  been  for  a  genus  of  grouse,  and 
for  the  sand-grouse  (q.v.).  As  a  popular  name 
it  is  obsolescent,  but  when  used  it  is  a  sy- 
nonym of  francolin  (q.v.). 

at'-ta-ghan,  *.    [ATAOHAN,  YATAGHAN.] 

at  tain,  *  at  ta  ine,  *  at  te  ine,  *  at- 
teyne,  v.i.  &  t.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  at- 
tineo  =  (l)  to  hold  on,  to  hold  fast,  delay,  (2) 
to  stretch  to,  to  reach  to  ;  from  ad  =  to,  and 
teneo  =  to  hold  fast,  to  hold,  ...  to  reach, 
attain.  The  corresponding  word  in  Mod.  &  O. 
Fr.  is  atteindre  =  to  attain,  to  reach,  overtake, 
strike,  catch,  equal,  come  to ;  Port,  attingir : 
these  are  not  from  Lat.  attineo,  but  from  at- 
tingo  =  (1)  to  touch,  (2)  to  assault,  to  reach, 
to  arrive  at :  ad  =  to,  and  tango  =  to  touch, 
to  reach,  to  strike.  The  Eng.  attain  agrees 
better  in  signification  with  the  Fr.  atteindrf, 
and  Lat.  attingo  than  with  Lat.  attineo,  though 
its  form  is  modified  from  the  last-mentioned 
verb.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  grasp,  or  arrive  at  some  object 
of  pursuit  or  of  desire,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual. 

•'.  .  .  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence  aim. 
If  l>y  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  .  .  ."— 
^<-'»  xxvll.  12. 

."  •  •  .  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years 
of  the  life  of  my  fathers  In  the  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age. —Om.  xlvii.  9. 


"...  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto 
wise  counsels." — Prov.  i.  5. 

"...  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  attain  to  inno- 
cency?"—  Uoa.  viii.  5. 

"  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead."— Phil.  fit  11. 


2.  It  Is  used  also  of  material  objects  in 
process  of  reaching  a  certain  state. 

"Milk  will  soon  separate  itself  into  cream,  and  a 
more  serous  liciuor,  wliich,  after  twelve  duys,  attaint 
to  the  highest  degree  of  acidity."— Arbuthiio! :  Alim. 

If  It  is  rarely  followed  by  an  infinitive.  In 
the  subjoined  example  "  attain  to  know  "  is 
=  attain  to  the  knowledge  of. 

"...  and  wherein  lies 

The  offence  that  man  should  thus  a/ tain  to  know? " 
Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

B.  Transitive  (formed  from  the  intransitive 
verb  by  the  omission  of  the  preposition  to) : 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  Lit. :  To  reach  a  place  at  which  one  seeks 
to  arrive,  or  a  person  with  or  at  whom  one 
wishes  to  be. 

"  Canaan  he  now  attaint ;  I  see  his  tents 
Fitch'd  above  Sichem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 
Of  Moreh."  Mil:  on :  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

"The  earl  hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottish 

king,  and  to  have  given  him  battle  ;  but  not  attaining 

him  in  time,  set  down  before  the  castle  of  Atou."— 

Bacon. 

2.  Fig. :    To   reach    or  grasp   any  object, 
physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual,  at  which 
one  is  aiming. 

H  To  say  that  a  person  attains  a  thing  is  not 
the  same  as  to  say  that  he  obtains  it.  Attain 
implies  that  one  is  making  active  efforts,  or  at 
least  indulging  earnest  wishes,  to  gain  the 
object;  whilst  obtain  can  be  used  though  he 
be  passive,  or  even  inditferent. 

"  The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood, 
Mine. was  unable  to  attain." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  ill. 

II,  Of  things :  To  reach. 

"  Thiuges  that  rigour  never  sholde  atteinf." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11.08T. 

"  It  is  when  the  sun  has  attained  its  greatest  height 
that  such  scenes  should  bo  viewed."— Darwin:  Voyage 
round  tin  World,  chap.  xxi. 

*  at  tain',  *.    [ATTAIN,  v.} 

L  The  act  or  process  of  attaining. 
2.  The  thing  attained. 

at-tain-a-blT-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  attainable, 
-ity  ;  or  attain,  and  -ability.]  Attainableness. 
(Coleridge.) 

at-ta  in-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  attain;  -able.] 

1.  AMe  to  be  attained ;  able  to  be  reached 
by  proper  effort. 

"  Tending  all 

To  the  same  point— attainable  by  all : 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God." 
Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  ir. 

2.  Less  properly :  Obtainable  ;  that  is,  which 
may   possibly  be  reached  without  its  being 
implied   that   effort  has  been  put  forth  at 
alL 

at  ta  in-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  attainable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

"  Persons  become  often  enamoured  of  outward 
beauty,  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  its  pos- 
sessor, or  its  attainablenett  by  them."— CA«j/ne. 

*  at  tain'-ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ateignant  =  proper  to 
gain  an  end.]   Suitable,  appropriate.    (N.E.D.) 

at  tain  der,  *.  [From  O.  Fr.  atteindre  =  to 
"  corrupt  or  attaint,  or  to  reach,  to  strike,  to 
hit,  to  injure;  Port,  atingir ;  from  Lat.  at- 
tingn.  (ATTAIN.)  The  meaning  has  been 
confused  by  erroneous  association  with  O. 
Fr.  taindre,  Fr.  teindre  =  to  dye,  to  stain. 
(N.E.D.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  attainting  a  criminal ;   the 
state  of  being  so  attainted. 

"  A  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,  .  .  ."— Macaulay :  nitt. 
Eng.,  chap.  iv. 

2.  That  which   constitutes,   establishes,  or 
declares  an  attainder ;    an  act  or  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

"...  the  great  Act  of  Attainder."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"The  terrible  words.  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pro- 
nounced .  .  ."—Ibid.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Figuratively :  Taint  upon  one's  character, 
whether  of  proved  crime  or  fault,  or  of  suspi- 
cion only. 

"  So  smooth  he  danh'd  bis  vice  with  show  of  virtue. 
That          *          *          »          *          * 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect." 

Shakei/i. :  Kichard  III.,  ill.  5. 


B.  Law:  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
attainted,  which,  according  to  Blackstoue, 
meant  "  stained  "or  "  blackened." 

I.  In  England : 

1.  Formerly.    Attainder,  in  its  old  and  more 
rigorous  foru1,  followed,  not  when  a  criminal 
was  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  but  when 
sentence  of  deatn  upon  him  was  pronounced. 
No  formalities  were  then  needed  to  attaint 
him  ;  the  attainder  followed  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence from  the  sentence.    He  was  regarded 
as  being  out  of  the  pale  and  protection  of  the 
law.     He  was  not  allowed  to  be  witness  in 
any  case.    Nay,  more,  there  were  forfeiture  of 
his  real  and  personal  estates,  and  the  "  cor- 
ruption of   his  blood ; "    the   last-mentioned 
phrase  implying  that  not  merely  could  he  not 
inherit  any  property  from  his  ancestors,  but 
he  could  not  transmit  it  to  any  descendants, 
all  of  whom,  even  to  the  remotest  generations, 
were  thus  to  suffer  for  a  crime  in  which  they 
had  taken  no  part.    (Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  29,  &c.) 

2.  Now.    By  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  106,  the 
consequences  of  attainder   are,  as    much   aa 
possible,  limited  to  the  person  who  actually 
committed  the  capital  offence,  and  by  the  6 

.  &  7  Victoria,  c.  85,  §  1,  an  attainted  person 
may  even  in  certain  circumstances  be  witness 
in  a  court  of  law. 

IL  In  tlie  United  States :  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  "  No  bill  of 
attainder  shall  be  passed,  and  no  attainder  of 
treason,  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
(Webster.) 

at-ta  ined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTAIN.] 
at-ta  In-ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTAIN.] 

at-ta'in-ment,  ».    [Eng.  attain  ;  -ment.] 
L  The  act  of  attaining. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reaching  any  place. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reaching  any  object 
of  desire. 

"The  great  care  of  God  for  our  salvation  must 
appear  in  the  concern  he  expressed  for  our  attainment 
ol  it"— Rogers. 

IL  The  state  of  being  attained. 
"  Education  in  extent  more  large,  of  time  shorter, 
and  of  attainment  more  certain." — Milton. 

HI.  That  which  is  attained.    Specially— 
In  the  plural :    Knowledge,    acquaintance 
with  branches  of  science  or  literature. 

"His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainmenti  respectable."— Macaalay :  Hitt. 
Eng. ,  ch.  xiii. 

at-ta  int,  *  at  ta  ynte,  *  at  te  ynt,    *  a 
teynt,  *as-te'ynte,  v.t.     [Fr.  atteint,  s. ; 
from   O.   Fr.  attaint,  attainct,  pa.  par.  of  at- 
teindre; Mod.  Fr.  atteindre.]    [ATTAINDER.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  disgrace,  specially  in  the  way  described 
under  B.,  1.    [ATTAINDER.] 

"  Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ; 
And  by  his  treason  staud'st  not  tliou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry?" 

Shaketp.  :  1  Sen.  VI.,  it  i. 
"If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted  Fen  wick  .  .  ."— . 

Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

If  It  is  often  followed  by  of  standing  before 
the  crime. 

"  They  had  conspired  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  attainted  of  treason. '  —Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  L 

2.  Fig. :  To  taint,  to  stain,  to  dim,  obscure, 
to  blacken,  to  darken,  as  an  attainder  was 
supposed   to   stain    or   blacken   the   person 
against  whom  it  was  directed,    [ATTAINDER.] 
l/sed- 

(a)  Of  a  person's  reputation. 

"  How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground, 

Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame?" 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  vi.,  W2-8. 
"  For  he  a'taints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge  .  .  ." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii.  28. 

(6)  Of  anything  lustrous  in  nature  capable 
of  being  dimmed  ;  or  anything,  whether  lus- 
trous or  not,  capable  of  being  tainted  or 
stained. 

"  His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covered  was 

***** 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistering  ray 
That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beames  did  overlay." 

Spenter :  F.  «..  I.  vii.  S3,  M. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  ce-«.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


attaint— attempre 
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3.  To  corrupt,  as  the  blood  of  a  person 
under  attainder  was  supposed  to  be  legally 
"  corrupted."  [ATTAINT,  particip.  adj.  (2).] 

B.  Old  Law: 

*  1.  To  declare  a  jury  infamous,  and  inflict 
on  them  a  punishment  severe  even  to  extrava- 
giince,  on  account  of  their  having  given  a  false 
verdict.    [See  ATTAINT,  s.,  B.  1.]   (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  chaps.  23 — 25.) 

2.  To  place  one  under  an  attainder,  which 
is  done  upon  sentence  of  outlawry,  or  on  that 
of  death  for  treason  or  felony.  (Blackstnne : 
Comm.,  bk.  iv.  29.)  [ATTAINDER.]  Formerly  a 
man  might  be  attainted  in  two  ways  :  (1)  By 
appearance,  by  which  was  meant  that  he  really 
presented  himself  in  the  court,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  attainder,  having  confessed  his  crime, 
been  vanquished  in  battle,  or  adjudged  guilty 
by  a  verdict.  Or  (2)  by  process,  when  having 
fled  and  failed  to  answer,  after  being  five 
times  called  publicly  in  the  county,  he  was  at 
last  outlawed  for  non-appearance. 

at-ta  int,  »  at  telnet,  s.  [From  the  verb. 
In  Fr.  atteinte;  O.  Fr.  attainte.]  [ATTAINT,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Langitage  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen.:  A  stain,  a  blot    (Now  shortened 
into  TAINT.) 

"No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse 
of  ;  iior  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain 
of  it"— Shuketp. :  Trail,  t  Creu.,  i.  2. 

2.  Spec. :  In  the  legal  sense  described  under 
B.,  1. 

"...  shall  be  sued  of  an  afteine!,  and  bound  to 
appwre  at  the  Starre  Chamber."— Uolinihed  :  Chron., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Anything  injurious  ;  as  illness, 
weariness. 

"  Nor  doth  be  dedicate  one  Jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all- watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance." 

Shakeip. :  Hen.  V.,  iv.,  Chora*. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  O'd  Law:  A  process  commenced  against 
a  former  j.iry  for  bringing  in  a  false  verdict. 
The  juiy  empanelled  to  try  such  a  case  was 
the  grand  one,  consisting  of  twenty-four  of 
the  best  men  in  the  county ;  the  appellation 
"grand"  being  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"petit,"  or  small  jury — the  first  one.     If  con- 
victed, they  were  pronounced  infamous,  their 
goods  were  forfeited,  their  wives  and  families 
were  turned  out  of  djsors,  their  houses  razed, 
their  trees  rooted  up,  &c.      At    length  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts,  1ipon  motion 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  granting  new  trials, 
superseded  the  old  system  of  attaints,  which 
was  finally  swept  away  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  25.) 

2.  Veterinary  Medicine :    A  blow  or  wound 
on  the  hinder  foot  of  a  horse. 

tat  taint,  particip.  adj.  [Fr.  atteint;  O.  Fr. 
attaiiU.}  IATTAINT,  v.} 

1.  Under  an  attainder;  attainted. 

"  lie  is  then  [when  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  and 
MUU'Uced  to  die]  called  attaint,  attinctut,  stained  or 
MacKeiied."— BlacJutone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  29. 

2.  Corrupted. 

"  My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

Shakes?.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

+t-ta  int-ed,  *  at  ta  ynt  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[ATIAI.XT,  ».J 

A$  participial  adjective : 

"...  there  are  more  altaynted  landes,  concealed 
from  her  Majestie,  then  she  hath  now  possessions  in 
All  Ireland."— Speruer :  Preient  State  of  Ireland. 

"Whether  Flora  Macdonald  was  justified  in  con- 
cealing the  attainted  heir  oi  the  Stuarta,  .  .  ."— Jfd- 
caittay  :  But.  Bnf.,  ch.  V. 

at-ta  int-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTAINT,  v.] 

at-ta  int-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  attaint;  -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  attainted. 

"This  manor  and  castle  wa»  made  over  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  that  great  man  (Cardinal  Wolsey],  upon  whose 
aftaintment,  that  sacrilegious  prince  re-annexed  it  to 
the  crown."— Aihmote :  Urrkthire,  i.  4». 

at-ta  in-tiire,  s.    [Eng.  attaint;  -ure.]    The 

act  of  attainting  ;  the  state  of  being  attainted ; 

the  writ  or  Act  of  Parliament  attainting  one. 

"  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess's  wreck. 

Ajid  her  attainture  will  be  Humphre-  '5  fall." 

Sltakeip.  .  2  /letiry  VI..  t  1. 

at-tal  -c-a,  ».  [From  Attains  III.,  Philometer, 
king  of  Pergamus.]  A  genus  of  palms  be- 
longing to  the  section  Cocoinae.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South 


America.  A.  funifera  is  called  by  the  Bra- 
zilians Piassaba.  Its  fibres  afford  the  finest 
cordage  for  the  navy  of  their  country.  Here 
it  is  used  for  brooms  to  sweep  the  streets. 
The  seeds  are  called  coquilla  nuts.  They  are 
hard,  and  being  large,  are  used  in  turnery  for 
making  the  handles  of  doors,  umbrellas,  and 
other  articles.  A.  compta  is  the  Pindavo 
Palm  of  Brazil.  The  seeds  are  eaten  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  the  leaves  used  for  thatching,  for 
making  hats,  &c.  A.  speciosa  and  A.  excelsa 
furnish  nuts,  which  are  burnt  to  dry  the  juice 
of  Siphonia  tlastica,  whence  india-rubber  is 
obtained.  A.  colivne,  a  native  of  Honduras, 
produces  nuts  called  cahoun  nuts,  which  fur- 
nish a  valuable  oil. 

*  at  ta  me  (1),  »  a  ta  me,  »  a-ta  -mi  en, 

v.t.    [A.S.  atemian  =  to  tame.]    To  tame. 

"And  specially  his  pride  gan  a'tame.' 

Bochai :  Fall  of  Prince*,  p.  108.    (Boucher.) 

*  at  ta  me  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  enta,rner  =  to  make  an 
incision  into,  ...  to  touch,  ...  to  begin, 
...  to  attack,  &c.  ] 

1.  To  commence,  to  begin. 

"And  right  anon  his  tile  be  hath  atamtd." — 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Urry).  (Boucher.) 

If  The  reading  is  tamyd  in  more  modern 
editions. 

2.  To  make  an  incision  into. 

"I  pray  ye  »yr  emperoure.  shew*  m«  thy  minde, 
whether  is  more  accord ynge,  to  attame  thys  fysshe  here 
pressante  fyrste  at  the  heade  or  at  the  tayle.  The  em- 
peroure answered  shortlye  and  s  lyde.  At  the  head  the 
fysshe  shall  be  fyrste  attained."— Fabian:  Chron.,  1. 
178.  (Boucher.) 

*  at  tarn  ic,  s.    [ATOMY.] 

*  at  tam-in-ate,  v.t.    [From  Lat.  attamino 
=  (1)  to  touch,  to  attack,  to  rob,  (2)  to  con- 
taminate, to  defile.]     To  corrupt,  to  spoil. 
(Coles,  1(585.) 

U  CONTAMINATE  is  now  used  instead  of  it 

*  at -tan,  prep.    [ATTE.] 

*  at-ta  -nis,  adv.    [AT-ANIS.] 

*  at  -tar  (1),  s.    [ATTER.] 

at  -tar  (2),  t  a  -tar,  ot'-to.  [In  Hindustani, 
Mahratta,  &c.,  atiar ;  from  Arab,  itr  =•  per- 
fume, a'iirn.  =  tc  smell  sweetly.]  Essence, 
especially  cf  roses. 

attar  or  otto  of  roses.  The  essential 
oil  obtained  from  roses  by  distillation.  It  is 
said  that  100,000  roses  yield  only  180  grains  of 
attar;  hence  the  temptation  to  adulterate  it 
is  very  great.  The  oil  is  first  pale-green,  then, 
after  being  kept,  it  becomes  darker,  and  ex- 
hibits various  tints  of  green,  yellow,  and  red. 
It  is  manufactui-ed  in  various  villages  and 
towns  of  Turkey  just  south  of  the  Balkans,  as 
well  as  in  India. 

"And  attar  of  rote  from  the  Levant." 

Longfellow :  A  Wayside  Inn ;  Prelude. 

attar-gul,  atar-guL  [(l)  Attar,  and 
(2)  gul,  in  various  Indian  languages  =  a  rose.] 
The  same  as  ATTAR  OF  ROSES  (q.v.). 

"...  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses  from 
which  the  Attar  Out,  more  precious  than  gold,  is  dis- 
tilled, .  . ."— Moore:  Lalla  Sooth;  Light  ofihellaram. 

*  at- task,  v.t.    [Old  form  of  TASK  (q.v.).] 
To  take  to  task,  to  blame. 

"  Tou  are  much  more  attaik'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Thau  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

*  at-ta  ste,   *  a-ta  st,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  taster.] 
["TASTE,  v.]    To  taste. 

"Thi»  is  his  own  staff,  thou  seyst,  therof  he  shall 
atatt."  —  Chaucer :  The  Pardonere  and  Tapttere. 
(Richardton.) 

"  For  gentlemen  (they  said)  was  nought  so  fit, 
As  to  attare  by  bold  attempts  the  cup 
Of  conquest's  wine,  whereof  I  thought  to  sup." 

Jfirrour/or  Mag.,  p.  2S7. 

*  atte,  *  at  -ten,  *  at  tan,  a  contraction  for 
at  the.]    [AT.]    At,  at  the. 

"  Kyng  William  atte  laste." 

B.  Olouc  ,  p.  379.    (K.  T.  in  Boucher  t 

»  atte,  pret.  of  v.    [H  ATTE.  ] 
*at-tel$h,  v.t.    [ATTACH.]    (Scotch.) 

*  at-te  ine,  v.t.  &  i.    [ATTAIN.] 

at-tel'-a-bus,  s.    [From  Lat  atteJabut ;  Gr. 
"  o.TTf  \aftos  (attelabos)  =  a  small,  wingless  species 

of  locust] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles), 

belonging    to    the    family    Curculionidse   (or 


ATTELABDS. 


Weevils).     It  was  originally    introduced   by 

Lintueus  with  the  character,  "Head  attenu- 

ated,    behind     inclined. 

Antennae  somewhat  thick 

towards  the   apex."      In 

the    l:;th    edition   of  his 

Systema  Natures  (1767).  as 

many  as  thirteen  si>ecies 

are    enumerated.      Most 

of   these,    however,    are 

now  transferred  to  other 

genera  of  Coleoptera.     In 

Stephens'    Illuntrtttion  of 

British  Entomology  (1828), 

only  one  species  is  mentioned,  A.  curculio- 

noidei. 

at  -tele,  v.t.    [ETTLE.] 

t  at-tem'-per,  v.t.  [In  O.  Fr.  attemprer; 
Ital.  attemperare;  Lat.  attempero  •=•  to  fit,  to 
adjust,  to  accommodate;  from  orf  =  to,  and 
tempero  =  duly  to  proportion.]  [TEMPER.] 

1.  To  mix  anything  with  another  in  just 
proportions  ;  to  regulate. 

2.  To  temper  ;  to  dilute  or  reduce  to  a  more 
moderate  strength  or  amount  anything  that  is 
excessive. 

"Nobility  attemper*  sovereignty,  and  draws  th» 
eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  lin» 
royal."—  Bacon. 

3.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify. 

"  His  early  providence  could  likewise  have  atttm- 
perel  his  nature  therein."—  Bacon. 

"  Those  smiling  eyes,  attrmp'ring  every  ™y. 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day. 

Pope  :  fluita  to  Abelard.  W-4. 

4.  To  fit  to  something  else. 

"  Fhemius  !  let  acts  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 
Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ." 

Popt  :  Homer  ;  Odyney  i.  4M. 

*  at  -  tern  -  per  -  an$e,  *  at  -  tern  per- 
aunce,  s.  [Eng.  attemper  ;  -ance.]  Temper- 
ance, moderation. 

1.  Gen.  :  In  all  things. 

"The  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  attemperance,  that 
holdeth  the  mean  in  alle  thluges  :  ala»  shame,  thmt 
escheweth  all  dishonesty."—  Chaucer:  Perty,.ci  Talt, 

2.  Spec.  :  In  the  use  of  liquor,  or  of  food,  or 
Of  both. 

"  By  this  virtue,  attemperaunce,  the  creature  reason- 
able kepeth  hym  from  to  much  drinke,  and  from  to 

" 


moch 


."  —  liutifution  of  a  Christian  Han. 


*  at-tem'-per  -  ate,  v.t.  [ATTEMPERATE,  o.] 
t  ATTEMPER.]  To  render  proportionate  to  any- 
thing, to  regulate. 


*  at-tein'-  per-ate,  a.  [Lat.  attemperatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  attempero.]  [ATTEMPER,  ATTEM-  . 
PERATE.]  Regulated,  proportioned- 

"  Hope  must  be  proportioned  and  attem/.eratetotht 
promise;  if  it  exceed  that  temper  and  pioport.ou,  it 
becomes  a  tumour  and  tympany  of  hope.'  —Uammondi 
Practical  Ca'echitm. 

t  at  tern  pered,  *  at  tern  pr  ed  (prod 
as  perd),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ATTEMPER,  v.] 

"  And  to  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket  dight, 
At.empred  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  IL  xl.8. 
"  i  bard  amid  the  Joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs,  attemper  d  to  the  vocal  string*.* 


Pope  :  Ho 


l  Udyuey,  bk.  iv.,  i 


*  at-tem'-per-el,  a.    [?  Error  for  attempered* 
"or  attempre.]    Temperate,  moderate. 

"  But  though  attemperel  wepyng  be  graunted,  out- 
rageous wepyuge  certes  is  defeudeo."— Chaucer:  Talt 
Of  Jtclibeut. 

*  at-tem'-pere-lj^,  adv.    [ATTEMPERLT.] 

t  at  tern  per  ing,  *  at  tern  pring,  pr. 
par.  &  a.  [ATTEMPER,  v.] 

»  at-tSm'-per-l&  *  at-tem'-pere-l^, 
*  at-t€m'-pre-ljr  (pro  as  per),  adv.  [Eng. 
attemper;  -ly.]  In  a  temperate  manner; 
moderately,  in  moderation. 

"...  whan  it  is  y-graunted  him  to  take  tbilke  ven- 
geannce  hastily,  or  atiemperelu,  as  the  lawe  requireth.' 
-Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melikeul. 

"  Qoverneth  you  also  of  your  diet* 
Attcmiirely,  and  namely  in  this  bete." 

raid.  :  Mi/nnon't  Tale. 

at-tem'-per-ment, s.  [Eng.  attemper;  -ment] 
The  act  of  tempering,  or  the  state  of  being 
tempered.  (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

*  at-tem  -pre  (pre  as  per),  a.    [ATTEMPER.] 
Tern  ]>e  rate. 

"  Attempre  dyete  was  a]  hir  phislk, 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisaunce.' 
Chaucer :  C.  T.. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;   expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -lag. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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at  tempt  ,  *  at-tempt'e  (p  mute),  v.t.  &  i. 
[In  Old  FT.  attempter,  atempter  ;  Mod.  Fr. 
attenter  ;  Prov.  &  Port,  attentar  ;  Sp.  atcntar  ; 
Ital.  aMentare  ;  Lat.  attento  —  to  reach  after, 
to  try  ;  freq.  from  atteiulo  =  .  .  .  to  attend 
(ATTEND)  :  ad  =  to,  and  te?u?o  =  to  stretch.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Gen.  :  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of;  to 
try,  to  endeavour. 

1.  (Followed  by  an  adjective  of  the  person  or 
thing  of  which  one  makes  trial  or  experiment, 
or  alter  whom  or  which  one  puts  forth  au 
endeavour. 

"  Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

Longfellmc  :  The  Village  Blacktiniln. 

2.  (Followed  by  the  infinitive.) 

"The  government  regarded  these  infant  colonies 
with  aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to  stop  the 
stream  of  emigration."—  Macau/ay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  L 
II.  Specially  : 

*\.  To  try  in  the  sense  of  tempting;  to 
tempt.  (In  this  sense  the  word  tempt  has 
taken  its  place.) 

"  Who  in  all  things  wise  and  Just, 
Hindered  not  Satin  to  a'tempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  armed." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  8. 

2.  To  attack. 

"  Tript  me  hehlnd.  got  praises  of  the  kin?. 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued." 

Shiiketp.  :  Lear,  il.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  an  attack. 

"I  have  been  so  hardy  to  attempt  upon  a  name, 
which,  among  some,  is  yet  very  sacred."—  Qlaneill  : 
Sceptit  Scientific*. 

at  tempt  ,  *  at-tempt'e  (p  mute),  s.  [From 
the  verb.] 

1.  An  endeavour,  an  effort. 

"  An  attempt  was  made  with  great  success  to  Bet  up 
Iron  works."—  Macaulay  :  Sit'.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  An  attack,  an  assault. 

"  If  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  we 
•hall  lun,'  live,  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any 
attempts  upon  us."  —  Bacon. 

at-te"mpt-a-Wr-I-ty  (p  mute),  s.  [Eng. 
attempt;  ability.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  attempted. 

2.  A  person  or  persons,  or  a  thing  or  things 
capable  of  being  attempted. 

"Short  way  ahead  of  ns,  it  is  all  dim  ;  an  unwound 
•kein  of  possibilities,  of  apprehensions,  attemptabili. 
tiei,  vagiM-loomiug  hopes,  .  .  ."—Carlalt  :  Heroet  and 
Hiro-  Worship,  Lect.  VL 


at-tempt'-a-ble,   at-tempt  -I-ble  (p 

mute),  a.    [Eng.  attempt  ;  -able,  -ible.]  Capable 

of  being  attempted  ;  capable  of  being  attacked. 

"The  gentleman  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair,  vir- 

tuous, wise,  and  less  aVemp-altte  than  the  rarest  ol 

our  ladies."—  Bhakttp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  4. 

at-temp  -tate  (p  mute),  s.    [Lat.  attfntatum, 

iieut.  of  attentatus,  pa.  par.  of  attento.]  In 
Fr.  attentat.]  Au  attempt,  an  endeavour, 
especially  to  commit  a  crime.  In  1589,  Put- 
teuham  ranked  this  word  as  one  quite  recently 
introduced  in  the  language.  It  arose,  how- 
ever, somewhat  earlier. 

"  To  forbear  that  attemptatt  ."—  Sadler  (  A.D.  1543),  ia 
Fruude:  Uat.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  841. 

at-tempt  -ed  (p  mute),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Ax- 

TEMPT,  V.\ 

at-tempt  -er  (p  mute),  <.  [Eng.  attempt; 
-er.}  One  who  attempts.  Specially  : 

1.  One  who  assails  a  person  or  his  virtue  ; 
an  assailant  ;  a  tempter. 

"  The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  endued, 
Against  th'  attempter  of  thy  Father's  throne." 
Jfilton:  P  K.,  iv.  603. 

2.  One  who  endeavours  to  do  anything. 

"  You  are  no  factors  for  glory  or  treasure,  but  diain- 
XCMtadaMMpftra  for  the  universal  good."—  Glanvill: 
Bcepiit  Hcientttica. 

at-tempt   i  ble  (pmute),  a.  [ATTEMPTABLE.] 

at-  tempt  -ing  (p  mute),  pr.  par.  &  *.  [AT- 
TEMPT, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Perpetration,  commission  (in 
a  bad  sense,  followed  by  of.)    (Scotch.) 

"  The  attempting  of  sic  foul  and  schamef  al  enor. 
mitle*."—  AcU  Jot.  VI.,  lial  led.  1814),  p.  217.  (Jamie- 
ton.) 

at-tempt  less  (p  mute),  a.  [Eng.  attempt  ; 
-Us*.]  Without  trying.  (Marlowe:  1  Tam- 
burlainc,  ii.  5.) 


at-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  attendre  =  to  wait, 
'  stay,  put  off,  delay ;  Prov.  atendre ;  Sp.  aten- 
der ;  Port,  attender ;  Ital.  attendere.  From 
Lat.  atlendn  —  (1)  to  stretch  or  bend  anything 
material— a  bow,  for  example  ;  (2)  to  stretch  or 
bend  the  mind  to  :  ad  =  to,  and  tendo  =•  to 
stretch,  implying  that  one  who  attends  to 
any  i>erson  or" thing  is  as  if  he  stretched  out 
his  neck  to  hear  and  see  more  effectively.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit.  (When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a 
person.) 

1.  To  turn  the  thoughts  towards  ;  to  apply 
the  mind  to. 

(a)  To  bend  the  desires  towards  attaining 
any  object. 

"Their  hunger  thus  appeased,  their  care  attend! 
The  doubtful  fortune  of  their  absent  friends." 

Dryden  :  Virgil :  -Eneid  i.  29* 
(&)  To  fix  the  mind  upon  anything  ;  to  listen 
to  anything  ;  to  turn  the  eyes  fixedly  upon  it, 
or  rellect  upon  it  earnestly. 

"  Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain." 
Pope:  Pastorals;  Spring,  29. 

2.  To  wait  upon  or  for  a  person. 
(i.)  In  a  good  sense : 

(a)  To  wait  upon  a  person  as  a  servant  does 
upon  a  master.  (It  may  be  used  when  a  ser- 
vant ministers  to  his  master  at  home,  but  is 
more  frequently  employed  when  he  accom- 
panies him  on  a  journey.) 

"...  his  comjnnion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court." 

Shaketp.:  Tim  dent,  of  Ver.,  i.  S. 


•ith  devoted  loyalty,  though   with 

brow,  he  prepared  to 
?aulay  :  His!.  Kng.t  ch. 


epared  to  at:  end  Wil- 


(li)  To  come  to  a  superior  when  summoned  ; 
to  present  one's  self  iu  obedience  to  a  sum- 
mons. 

"The  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  king."— Xacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(c)  To  wait  for  the  expression  of  a  superior 
will.     (It  is  used  by  Milton  in  an  analogous 
sense  tor  the  Son  of  God  reverentially  and 
submissively    attending   to    the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.) 

"...  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offer'd.  He  attendi  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father."        Hilton:  P.  L  ,  bk.  ill. 

(d)  To  wait  upon  a  person  in  a  professional 
capacity,  as  a  physician  may  do  upon  a  patient. 

"  The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend. 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay." 
Spenter. 

(ii.)  In  a  bad  sense  : 
f  (a)  To  accompany  with  hostile  intentions. 

"  He  was  at  present  strong  enough  to  have  stopped 
or  attended  Waller  in  his  western  expedition."— 
Clarendon. 

(b)  To  lay  wait  for. 

"Thy  interpreter,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  aftendt  thec  at  the  orchard  end."— Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Xiyht,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  wait  foi-  or  expect  an  event,  whether 
one  desire  or  deprecata  its  coming. 

If  This  signification  is  possessed  also  by  the 
French  attendre. 

"  Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  2. 
"So  dreadful  a  tempest,  as  all  (he  pejplc  attended 
therein  the  very  end  of  the  world  and  judgment  day." 
—Raleigh:  History. 

IL  Fig.  (When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a 
thing.) 

1.  To  accompany,  to  be  appendant  to. 

"  Dangers  of  every  shape  and  name 
Alttiul  the  followers  of  the  Lamb." 

Courper :  Olney  llymnt,  xxxvii. 

2.  To  follow  upon,  to  be  consequent  to. 

"  Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  prize 
Attends  superior  worth." 

Cowper :  Promo'ion  of  Tliurloto. 

3.  To  await,  to  be  in  store  for. 

"To  him  who  bath  a  prospect  of  the  state  that 
attendi  all  men  after  tlris,  the  measures  of  good  and 
evil  are  changed."— Lock*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  bend  the  mind  to,  or  concentrate  it 
upon,  some  object  of  study  or  pursuit. 

"  Since  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  attend  to  two 
objects,  if  you  employ  your  spirit  upon  a  book  or  a 
bodily  lalxnir,  you  have  no  room  left  for  sensual  temp- 
tation ."-  Taylor. 

II.  To  yield  attention  to  ;  to  listen  to  any- 
thing audible,  or  turn  the  eye  fixedly  on  any- 
thing visible. 

"  Hear,  ye  children,  the  Instruction  of  a  father,  and 
attend  to  know  understanding."— Prof.  Iv.  1. 

If  It  is  used  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
God's  "  hearing  a  prayer  "  and  answering  it 

"  But  verily  God  hath  heard  me  ;  he  hath  attended 
to  the  voice  of  my  prayer."— Pi.  Ixvi.  19. 


III.  To  be  present  or  within  call ;  to  wait 
upon,  as  a  servant  may  do  on  a  master. 

(1.)  As  a  companion  or  servant  of  the  person 
accompanied,  or  to  render  professional  service, 
sacred  or  secular. 

"  His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear, 
Bore  hiuh  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear." 

Scott  •  Lny  of  the  Liai  Jlins/rel,  iv.  U. 
"  Look  how  thy  servants  do  nXrnd  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  t'.y  been." 
Hhakeip.  •  Taming  of  the  Hhrew  :  Induction.  IL 

Or  (2),  in  obedience  to  a  summons,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  wish. 

"  The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  vi.  48«. 

IV.  To  wait  for,  to  wait,  to  delay.    [See  Fr. 
attendre  in  the  ctym.  ] 

"  Plaut  anemonies  after  the  first  rains,  if  you  will 
have  flowers  very  forward :  but  it  is  surer  to  attend 
till  October."— Evelyn. 

U  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  tho 
verbs  to  attend,  to  mind,  to  regard,  to  heed,  and 
to  notice : — Attend  is  the  generic  ;  the  rest  are 
specific  terms.  "  To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten;  to 
regard  is  to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance  ; 
to  heed  is  to  attend  to  a  thing  from  a  principle 
of  caution  ;  to  notice  is  to  think  on  that  which 
strikes  the  senses  .  .  .  Children  should  always 
attend  when  spoken  to,  and  mind  what  is  said 
to  them  ;  they  should  regard  the  counsels  of 
their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  </. 
their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  evil  ;  they  should  notice  what 
passes  before  them,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some 
useful  purpose." 

(b)  Attend  to  and  wait  upon  are  thus  dis- 
criminated : — "Attendance  is  an  act  of  obliga- 
tion ;  waiting  on,  that  of  choice.     A  physician 
attends  his  patient ;  a  member  attends  on  Par- 
liament ;  one  gentleman  waits  upon  another." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
to  attend,  to  hearken,  and  to  listen  : — "Attend 
is  a  mental  action  ;  hearken,  both  corporeal 
and  mental ;    listen,    simply    corporeal.      *^> 
attend  is  to  have  the  mind  engaged  on  wlittt 
we  hear  ;  to  hearken  and  listen  are  to  strive  to 
hear.     People  attend  when  they  are  addressed  ; 
they  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others  ;  they 
listen  to  what  passes  between  others."    (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  at-tend',   s.     [ATTEND,    v.]     Attendance. 
{Greene:  Looking  Glow  for  England,  i.  1.) 

at-tend  -anpe,  *  at  tend  -£1111190,  s.     [O. 
Fr.  attendance.] 
L  The  act  of  attending. 

1.  The  act  of  waiting  upon  a  person  or  upon 
people  ;  service,  ministry  ;  as  that  of— 

(i.)  A  servant  waiting  upon  a  master,  or 
followers  upon  a  chief. 

"And  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his 
servants,  and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  aud 
their  apparel  .  .  ."—2  Citron,  ix.  4. 
"Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought.' 

Dryden  :  TheJBind  and  Panther,  iii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  attendance  and 
waiting  upon,  see  ATTEND,  IV.  (6). 

(ii.)  A  professional  man  maki:  g  a  point  of 
being  present  at  proper  times  at  the  place 
where  he  discharges  his  public  duties. 

"...  another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attend- 
ance at  the  altar."— Beb.  vii.  13. 

"The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  C  unuil.  dis- 
charged Chief  Justice  Keating  frum  any  further  at- 
tendance at  the  board,  .  .  ."—Xacaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

If  (a)  In  attendance:  Attending,  attendant 
upon. 

"  A  guard  of  honour  was  everywhere  in  nttendanct 
on  him."— ilncaulay  :  UM.  Mng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(b)  To  dance  attendance  vpon  :  To  wait  upon 
a  superior  who  is  regardless  of  the  comfort  of 
his  inferiors,  or  a  government  similarly  incon- 
siderate, and  find  one's  self  kept  in  lively 
moment,  like  that  of  a  dancer,  no  profitable 
result,  to  the  performer  at  least,  following 
from  all  this  activity. 

"  I  had  thought 

They  had  parted  so  mnch  honesty  among  'em. 
At  least,  good  manners,  as  not  thus  to  suffer 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasure* 
And  at  the  door,  too,  like  a  post  with  packets." 

Sltakeip. :  llenry  VIII.,  v.  J. 

2.  Concentration  of  the  mind  upon  ;  atten- 
tion. 


3.  Expectation. 

"That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death,  is  tin 
l.ininiishing  attendance  and  expectation  thereof,  ere  it 
come."— Booker. 

IL  The  state  of  being  attended. 


Ci;e,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sto;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co  =  e ;  &  =  e.    qu  =  kw. 
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HL  The  persons  attending ;  a  train,  a  re- 
tinue. (Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  x.) 

at- tend  -ant,  a.  ks.    [From  Fr.  attendant,  pr. 
par.  of  atiendre  =  to  attend  ;  Ital.  attendant.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Accompanying ;  being  present  with  and 
ministering  or  lending  dignity  to.      (Applied 
In  a  literal  sense  to  persons,  or  figuratively  to 
things.) 

••  Not  to  the  court  (replied  UT  attendant  train). 
Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane : 
To  Ilion's  sleepy  tower  she  IK-HI  her  way. 
To  murk  the  fortunes  of  the  tlouhtful  day." 

Pope:  tlomer't  Iliad,  bk.  vL.  4? 8-481. 
"...  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat 
was  never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant 
on  a  great  Earl,  except  during  the  short  interval  be- 
twoeu  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas."  —  Macaulay : 
Hut.  Kag.,ch.  iii. 

"  Why  did  the  flat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sou,  and  his  attendant  Earth?" 

Cotpjjer :  Tirocinium. 

2.  Following  as  a  consequence  of;  related 
to,  as  an  effect  is  to  a  cause. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :   Dependent  on  or  doing  duty  or 
service  to'.    [B.] 

2.  Music.      Atteiufant  keys:   The  keys  or 
scales  on  the  fifth  above  and  fifth  below  (or 
fourth  above)  any  key-note  or  tonic  considered 
in  relation  to  the  key  or  scale  or  that  tonic. 
(Calcutt.) 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons : 

(a)  One  who  waits  upon  another,  as  a  ser- 
vant on  a  master  or  mistress,  a  courtier  on  a 
sovereign,  or  one  of  a  train  upon  its  head. 

"  Yet  the  Queen,  whose  kindness  had  endeared  her 
to  her  humblest  attendant!,  .  .  ."— Jfacaulay :  Hitt. 
Xna..  ch.  XT. 

(ft)  One  who  waits  upon  a  person  with  the 
view  of  preferring  some  request  to  him,  or 
transacting  some  business  with  him. 

"  I  endeavour  that  my  reader  may  not  wait  long  for 
my  meaning  :  to  give  an  attendant  <iuick  dispatch  is 
•  civility."— Burnet:  Theory. 

\c)  One  present  at  a  meeting  or  at  any 
gathering. 

"  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  meetings  re- 
lating to  charity,  without  contributing."— Swift. 

2.  Of  things:  A  consequent,  a  concomitant 
of  anything  related  to  another,  as  an  effect  is 
to  a  cause. 

"  He  had  an  unlimited  sense  of  fame,  the  attendant 
of  noble  spirits,  which  prompted  him  to  engage  in 
travels."— Pope. 

"  It  is  hard  to  take  into  view  all  the  attendanti  or 
consequents  that  will  be  concerned  ia  a  question."— 
Watti 

H.  Law:  A  person  who  owes  a  duty  or 
service  to  another,  or  in  some  way  depends 
upon  him.  (Cowel.) 

at-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.    [ATTEND.] 

t  at-tend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  attend;  suff.  -er.]  An 
attendant. 

"  The  gypsies  were  there. 
Like  lords  to  appear; 
With  such  their  n'tenarrt 
As  you  thought  offenders."— Ben  Jvnwn. 

at-tgnd  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATTEND.] 

"  TIT  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  Ixmnd. 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vase  surround." 
Pope :  Homer  i  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  49,  50. 

•  at-tend -ment,  s.      [Eng.    attend;   suffix 
-meat.]    That  which  attends. 

"The  uncomfortable <mendm«n« of  hell."— Browne : 
Vulgar  frroun,  bk  vii..  ch.  16. 

t  at-tend'-ress,  *.  [Eng.  attend(e)r;  -ess.] 
A  female  attendant.  "  A  female  attendress  at 
the  table."  (Fuller:  Worthies;  Somersetshire.) 

•  at  to  ne,  r.i.    [From  Lat.  attinere  =  to  per- 
tain to  :    ad  =  to ;    tenere  =  to  hold ;    Fr. 
t'attenir  a  =  to  be  linked  to.]    To  pertain  to. 

"  That  attenit  to  the  partie  delendur."— Actt  Jamet 
YL,  15CT  led.  1814),  p.  44. 

•  at-tent ,  a.     [In  Sp.  atento  ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
eUtento  ;  Lat.  attentus.]    Attentive. 

"  Now,  my  Ood,  let,  I  beseech  thee,  thine  eyes  be 
open,  and  let  thine  cars  be  attcnt  unto  the  prayer  that 
ia  made  in  this  plaue."-2  Chron.  vi.  40. 

"  With  au  attent  ear  .  .  ."—Sluiketp. :  Hamlet,  1.  2. 

at-tent',  s.  [In  ¥r.attente  =  waiting.]  Atten- 
tion. 

"  And  kept  her  sheepe  with  diligent  attent, 
Watching  to  drive  Uie  ravenous  Wolfe  away  " 
Spenter:  F.  O...  VI.  Ix.  37. 


at-ten'-tates,  s.  pi.  [In  Fr.  attentat  =  an 
attempt ;  Lat.  attentata,  n.  pi.  of  pa.  par.  of 
attento  =  to  stretch  out,  to  attempt.] 

1.  Proceedings  in   a  court   of  judicature, 
pending  suit,  and  after  an  inhibition  is  de- 
creed.    (Ay  life.) 

2.  Things  done  after  an  extra-judicial  ap- 
peal   (Ibid.) 

*  at  ten-ta  -tion,  *.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat. 
attentatio.] 

1.  Attention.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  99.) 

2.  Temptation.    (Davies.) 

at-ten'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  attention ;  Sp.  aten- 
cion ;  Port,  attencan;  ItiiL  attenzione ;  from 
Lat.  attentio  =  a  bending  of  the  mind,  atten- 
tion ;  from  utteittiini,  sup.  of  attendo.]  [AT- 
TEND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  attending. 

1.  Gen. :  The  act. of  concentrating  the  mind 
on  any  object  of  sense  or  on  any  mental  con- 
ception. . 

"  Yet,  while  I  recommend  to  our  actresses  a  skilful 
attention  to  gesture,  1  would  not  have  them  study  it 
in  the  looking-glass."— aoldmith:  The  Bee,  No.  IL 

2.  Spec.  :    An  act  of   civility  ;    thoughtful 
consideration,  kindness,  or  love  shown  to  a 
person  from  appreciation  of  his  or  her  cha- 
racter.   (Often  in  the  pi.) 

"The  Secretary  shared  largely  in  the  attention! 
which  were  paid  to  his  chief."— Macaulay :  Uitt.  £itg., 
ch.  xxiii. 

IL  The  state  of  being  attended  to. 

".  .  .  the  labour  bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has 
heretofore  and  now  laid  before  the  public,  entitled 
him  to  candid  attention  .  .  ."—  Wordturorth  :  Preface 
to  the  Excursion. 

HI.  The  power,  ability,  or  faculty  which 
man  possesses  to  attend  to  anything.  [B.  1.] 

"  Hardly  any  faculty  Is  more  important  for  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  man  than  the  power  of  atten- 
tion."—Darwin:  Detcent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

^f  To  draw  or  to  call  the  attention  to:  To 
point  out  to  any  cue  an  object  calculated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  attract  the  notice. 

"  My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject."— Darwin: 
DetceM  of  Man,  pt  i.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil.  :   Intelligent  consciousness 
voluntarily  applied ;    consciousness    concen- 
trated in   order  intellectually   to  conquer  a 
particular  object ;  the  positive  act  of  concen- 
trating consciousness. 

"Attention  is  consciousness  and  something  more. 
It  is  consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law 
of  limitations,  to  some  determinate  object ;  it  is  con- 
sciousness concentrated.'  —Sir  IV.  Hamilton  :  Jletaph., 
vol.  L,  p.  238. 

"Attention  is  consciousness  applied  by  an  act  of  will 
or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  .  .  .  This  law,  which 
we  call  the  law  of  limitation,  is.  that  the  intension 
of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  exten- 
sion—in  other  words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  con- 
sider at  once,  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  will  be  our 
knowledge  of  them."— Ibid.,  p.  246. 

"  Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness  what  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  to  sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind  what  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the 
bodily  eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not,  therefore, 
a  special  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  acting 
under  the  law  of  limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
But  whatever  be  its  relation  to  the  special  faculties. 
attention  doubles  all  their  efficiency,  and  affords  them 
a  inwer  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  destitute. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the 
primary  condition  of  their  activity."— Ibid.,  p.  2*8. 

2.  Mil. :  A  command  given  to  soldiers,  who 
for  a  time  have  been  permitted  to  "  stand  at 
ease,"  to  resume  a  more  normal  military  atti- 
tude.    When   "Attention"   is    ordered,   the 
hands  are  to  fall  smartly  down  the  outside  of 
the  thighs,  and  the  right  foot  to  be  brought 
up  on  a  level  with  the  left. 

at    ten  -tlvo,    *  at -ten  -t^ve,  a.     [Fr. 

"  attentif.] 

1.  Of  persons :  With  the  mind  fixed  on  the 
object  to  which  the  person  is  said  to  be  at-  ] 
tending;  heedful.  If  the  object  be  one  of 
which  the  eye  takes  cognizance,  then  the  eye 
is  directed  keenly  to  it ;  if  one  cognizable 
by  the  ear,  then  the  ear  is  similarly  intent ;  if 
on  a  book,  then  the  eye  and  the  mental  powers 
are  in  operation  ;  if  its  own  thoughts  are  the 
subject  of  reflection,  then  the  mind  intro- 
verted becomes  vividly  conscious  of  its  own 
working. 

"...  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  : 
Wisdom  in  mind*  attentive  to  their  own." 

Cowpfr:  Talk,  hk   vi. 

If  It  may  be  used  also  figuratively  of  God. 

"...  let  now  thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
thy  servant,  .  .  ."— Jfekem.  i.  IL 


2.  Of  things: 

"  I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  theu  to  speak. " 

Shaketp. :  Troll,  t  Crett.,  L  1 
"  Its  various  parts  to  his  attentire  note." 

Courper:  Tirocinium. 

at-t3n'-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  attentive;  -ly.] 
In  an  attentive  manner  ;  heedfully  ;  with  tha 
mind  fixed  on  what  is  in  progress. 

"  tear  attentively  the  noise  of  his  voice,  and  the 
sound  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth."— Job  xxx  vii.  3. 

at  ten -tive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  attentive;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  attentive  ;  atten- 
tion. 

"...  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's  death,  .  .  . 
bnvely  confessed,  and  lamented  l>y  the  king,  how 
attentivene.it  wounded  Ins  daughter."  —  Shaketv.  : 
Winter1 1  Talt,  v.  ». 

t  at-tent -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  attent;  -ly.]  In  an 
attentive  manner  ;  attentively. 


at-te"n'-n-ant,  a.  k  s.  [In  Tr.  atUnuant ;  Sp. 
atenuante ;  Port,  attenuante ;  Lat.  attenuan$, 
pr.  par.  of  atlenuo  =  to  make  thin.]  [AT- 
TENUATE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  has  the  power  of  making 
a  liquid  thin,  or  diluting  it 

"  They  put  into  the  stomach  those  things  that  be 
attenuiint,  incisive,  and  sharp,  for  to  provoke  and  stir 
up  the  appetite."— Holland:  Plutarch.  (Kirhartiion.) 

B.  As  substantive  (Pharm.):  That  which 
possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  blood 
a  more  thin  and  fluid  consistency  than  it  pre- 
viously possessed.  Water,  and  other  aqueous 
fluids,  have  this  property  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  (Castle.) 

at-ten'-n-ate,  v.t.  [From  Lat.  attenvatus, 
pa.  par.  of  Lat.  attenvo  =  to  make  thin  :  ad  = 
to,  and  tenuo  =  to  make  thin  ;  tennis  =  thin. 
(THIN.)  The  Fr.  attenuer,  Sp.  atenuar,  Port. 
attenuar,  Ital.  attenvare  (pa.  par.  attenuate), 
correspond  in  signification  to  oar  English 
word.] 
L  Lit. :  To  make  thin. 

1.  Of  liquids:  To  make  thin  in  the  sense  of 
less  dense  ;  to  render  more  watery  and  of  less 
consistence. 

"  Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food 
T  iucrassate,  or  atttnuatt  the  blood." 

Dryden  :  Lucretiut.  bk.  ir. 

2.  Of  solids :  To  render  finer,  as  a  wire  which 
is  tiled  away  or  partially  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

"  It  is  of  the  nature  of  acid?  to  dissolve  or  attenuate ; 
and  of  alkalies  to  precipitate  or  iiicrassate."— A'eietoi*  : 
Optic*. 

n.  Fig. :  To  lessen,  to  diminish. 

".  .  .  for  this  fatal  sect  hath  justled  her  out  of 
divers  large  regions  in  Africk,  in  Tartary.  and  other 
places,  and  attenuated  their  number  in  Asia."— 
UoweU:  Lettert,  ii.  lu. 

at-ten'-u-ate,  a.     [From  Lat.  attenuatus,  or 
"  Ital.  attenuato.]    [ATTENUATE,  ».] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  liquids  :    Made  thin  in  consistency ; 
rendered  less  dense. 

"  Vivlficatlon  ever  consisUth  In  spirits  attenuate 
which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate."—  Bacon. 

2.  Of  solids :  Rendered  finer  or  more  slender. 

B.  Hot. :   Made  thin  or  slender ;   tapering. 
(London,.) 

at-ten  -u-a-ted,  pa,,  par.  &  a.    [ATTENUATE,  • 

"  ».] 

at-ten'-U-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ATTENUATE,  v.] 

at-ten-u-a'-tion,  «.      [In   Fr.  attenuation ; 
'  Sp.   atenuacion ;    Port   attenuafao ;    ItaL   of- 
ten uazione;  Lat.  attenuatio.] 

I,  The  act  of  rendering  thinner ;  the  state 
of  being  rendered  thinner. 

«[  Cxed  specially  (a)  of  a  liquid  or  gas  ren- 
dered less  dense. 

"  the  diminished  density,  or  attenuation  of  th« 
wort.  .  .  ."— eownet :  Manual  vf  Chem..  10th  ed.,  p 
(04. 

"Chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  outside  of  a  bell, 
the  sound  will  be  according  to  the  inward  concave  of 
the  bell ;  whereas  the  elision  or  attenuation  of  the  air 
can  lie  only  between  the  hammer  and  the  outside  of 
the  bell."—  Bacon. 

Or  (b)  of  a  solid  rendered  finer  or  more  slender 
in  form,  as,  for  instance,  ductile  wire  drawn 
out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  tenuity, 
t  2.  A  person  or  thing  attenuated. 

"I  am  ground  even  to  an  attenuation.'— I 
Devotiont,  p.  517. 


boil,  b<5^;  pout,  Jo\r-l;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  soan.     -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -ttous,  -stems  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


atter— attire 


ul  attercap,  Pylat,  apostata, 
w'a  janzlor,  Lollard  lawreate." 
Eoer  Green,  ii.,  74.    (Baud 


•  at'-ter,  *  at'-tyr  (yr  =  ir), «.    [A.S.  a«er, 
a«or,  ator,  ater  —  poison  ;    matter,  pus.    In 
8w.  etter ;  Dan.  edder.]    Poison  venom ;  pus 
from  an  uicer. 

"And  nithful  neddre,  loth  and  lither 
Sal  gllden  on  hise  brest  nether 
And  erthe  f  re  ten  vile  he  mai  linen. 
And  alter  an  is  tunge  clluen." 

Story  qf  Gen.  i  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  369-72. 

"  at'-ter-cSppe,  *  at  -tir-coppe,  *  &t'- 
tyr-coppe,  *  at'-ter-cSb,  *  at'-ter- 
cap,  *  ad'-er-cop,  *  a-dyr-cop  (yr = ir), 

s.    [A.8.  attorcoppa  =  a  spider ;  from  attar  = 
poison,  and  coppa,  prob.  =  spider.    Cf.  Dut. 
gpinne-cop=  spider.]    [COBWEB.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  spider.    (Prompt.  Parv. ,  &c.) 

'•  Araneus  ;  an  adercop  or  a  spyuner. " 

Vocab.  Utanb.,  Sig.  D,  2  b.    (fiouctor.) 

2.  i«ss  properly :  A  spider's  web. 

"  I  sees  her  kronkin  astride  o'  th'  bawk,  her  hah1  r.u 
ful  of  nttercopt."— Craven  Dialogue!,  p.  228.  (&  lit 
Boucher. t 

IL  Figuratively:  A  peevish,  ill-natured 
person 

"  Thou  yref ul  atterea, 

Judas,  Jew's  jangloi, 

(Boucher.) 

^  Trench  says  that  it  was  first  in  general 
use  among  the  English  race  ;  then  it  became 
confined  to  a  portion  of  them,  including 
those  of  the  Irish  pale  and  of  the  north  of 
England,  whilst  now  it  is  confined  to  these 
last.  (Trench:  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  p.  84.) 

•  at'-ter-filth,  s.     [O.  Eng.  atter,  and  Eng. 
filth.]    Corruption.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  at'-ter  lathe,  s.     [A.S.  atterlathe,  aterlathe 
—  betony,   penny-grass.]     A   plant,  betony. 
(Stratmann.) 

•  at'-ter-ly,  adv.    [From  O.  Eng.  atter  (q.v.), 

and  suffix  -ly.]    With  poison;   venomously. 
(Chaucer.) 

•  at'-tcrne,   »  at  -tern,   a.    [A.S.    cetterne, 
cettren,     tettryn  =  poisonous ;    M.    H.    Ger. 
titerin.] 

1.  Venomous  ;  poisonous.    (Stratmann.) 

2.  Fierce,  cruel,  snarling,  ill-natured.  (Grose.) 

*at'-ter-nesse,  s.  [From  A.S.  atter=poison.] 
[ATTER.]  Venomousness.  (Stratmann.) 

atf-ter-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  terra, 
*Ura  —  dry  land,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heavens,  the  sea,  the  air,  &c.]  To  add  to  the 
land,  to  form  into  dry  land. 

at'-ter-ra-ted,  pa.  par.    [ATTERRATE.] 
at'-ter-ra-ting,  pr.  par.    [ATTERRATE.] 

at-ter-ra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  atterrat(e);  -ion.] 
The  process  of  adding  to  the  land,  or  of  form- 
ing into  dry  land. 

Bt- test',  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  attester ;  Sp.  atestar, 
atestiguar;  Port,  attestar;  Ital.  attestare;  Lat. 
attestor;  from  od  =  to,  and  testor  =  to  be  a 
witness  ;  testis  -=  a  witness.] 

A.  Transit i-m, : 

*  L  To  call  to  witness. 

"  But  I  attest  the  gott»,  .  .  .' 

Shakesp. :  Trail,  t  Creu.,  ii.  «. 
tt  To  bear  witness. 

1.  Lit. :  Where  the  witness  is  a  person. 

(a)  Properly :  To  bear  witness  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  document  and  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents by  appending  one's  signature  to  it ;  to 
certify. 

(6)  In  any  other  way,  whether  by  word  or 
deed,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  allegation  or 
fact. 

"  Live  thou :  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attett 
That  cloare  «he  dide  from  blemish  criminal!." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  II.  i.  87. 
"Idomoneus,  whom  Iliou  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deeds  .  .  ." 

Pojie :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  811-12. 

2.  When  the  witness  is   a   thing,  as,  for 
Instance,  a  book,  a  passage  or  passages  in  a 
book,  coincidences  of  fact  in  a  statement,  or 
anything  similar. 

<  "™;  •  *-hey  *onnerly  did  so,  as  is  attested  by  passages 
111  Pliny.  —Dnrwin:  Orig  o/S;wrira  (18.W).  ch.TTp.  34. 
".  .  .  the  casual  coincidences  of  fact,  with  which 
contemporary  literature  abounds,  serre  to  attett  the 
narrative  of  the  historian,  and  to  confirm  its  veracity." 
—Leans:  Early  /lorn.  Bitt..  ch.  vi..  §  5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  witness. 

"  Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  convey'd. 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made." 

Pope :  Homer  t  Iliad,  bk.  xU.,  189-99. 


t  at-test',  s.    [From  the  verb.]    Attestation. 

"...  the  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attett  was  given,  .  .  ." 

Milton  :  P.  R,  bk.  i. 

at-tes-ta'-tion,  s.      [In  Fr.  attestation;   Sp. 

"  atestacion  ;  Port,  attestacao ;  Ital.  attestazione ; 
all  from  Lat.  attestatio.]    The  act  of  attest- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  attested ;  that  which 
attests. 
Specially  : 

1.  Of  persons :  The  act  of  bearing  witness  to 
any  document  by  appending  one's  signature 
to  it ;  also  the  act  of  witnessing  any  opinion 
or  statement  in  a  less  formal  manner. 

.  .  .  men,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  attettation  of  that  which  they  know  to  be 
untrue."—  Tyndatt  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  iii.  63. 

2.  Of  things :  That  which  attests  anything ; 
specially  historical  evidence  of  an  external 
character  to  the  authorship  or  events  of  a 
history. 

"...  the  external  attestation,  corroborated  by  the 
Internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  .  .  ."—Lewis: 
Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xiv.,  §  1. 

at-teV-ta-tive,  adj.  [From  Lat.  attestatus, 
perf.  par.  of  attestor  (ATTEST),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ive.]  Attesting. 

"Of  attettatittc  satisfaction:  Satisfaction  arising 
from  establishing  truth  by  evidence  against  a  false 
statement  prejudicial  to  one.'—Bovtring:  Bentham's 
Works,  voL  i.,  p.  874. 

at-test'-ed,  pa.  par.    [ATTEST,  v.] 

at-test'-er,  at-test'-or,  s.  [Eng.  attest; 
-er,  -or.]  One  who  attests. 

"The  credit  of  the  attesters,  and  truth  of  the  rela- 
tions. ' — J.  Spencer :  Prodigies,  p.  397. 

"  This  arclwittarter  for  the  publick  good 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood." 

Drj/den  :  Absalom  and  Achitophei 

at-te'st'-ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTEST,  v.] 

"  Nor  speak  I  rashly,  hut  with  faith  averr'd. 
And  what  I  speak  attesting  Heaven  has  heard." 

Pope:  Banter's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  175-6. 
"  Alt«rnate  each  th'  attest  inn  sceptre  took, 
And,  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.,  687-8. 

at-test'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  attest;  -ive.]  Attesting; 
containing  an  attestation.  (Worcester.) 

at-test'-6r,  s.    [ATTESTER.] 

at-te'jm-ant,  a.  [From  Lat.  attinens,  pr. 
par.  of  attineo.]  [ATTAIN.]  Appertaining, 
belonging. 

"That  to  my  dull  wytte  it  is  not  atteynant." 
Fabian:  Chron.  (Prologue,  p.  2).    (S.  in  Voucher.} 

*  at-te'yne,  v.L  &  t.    [ATTAIN/ 

At  -tic,  at'-tic,  *  At' -tick,  a.  &  s.    [In  Fr. 

Attique;  Sp.  Atico  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  Attico ;  Lat. 
Atticus;  Gr.  'ATTIKOS  (Attikos),  flora.  Attica.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Attica,  a  province  of 
Greece,    or    to   Athens,   its    world-renowned 
capital ;    to    the    inhabitants    of    Attica    or 
Athens ;    or,   finally,    to    their  writings   and 
other  productions. 

"  Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken." 

Byron :  A  College  Examination. 

2.  Classical.    (Used  especially  of  poetic  or 
other  compositions,  in  whatever  language  they 
may  be  written.) 

"  How  can  I  Pult'ney,  Chesterfield  forget, 
While  Roman  Spirit  charms,  and  Attic  Wit" 

Pojif :  Epilogue  to  the  Satires;  Dial.  ii.  84,  88. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Philology: 

Attic  dialect:  The  dialect  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  old  Attic  was  the  same  as  the  Ionic,  from 
which  the  Attic  properly  so  called  somewhat 
diverged.  The  latter  was  the  accepted  stan- 
dard of  the  Greek  language  ;  the  other  dialects 
were  regarded  as  provincial  forms  of  speech. 

2.  Architecture: 

(a)  Attic  6nse:  A  peculiar  bas'e  which  the 
ancient  architects  used  in  buildings  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  which  Pal- 
ladio  introduced  also  into  the  Doric  style. 

(/>)  Attic  order:  An  order  of  nmall  square 
pillars  placed  by  Athenian  arclatects  at  the 
uppermost  parts  of  a  building. 

B.  As  mbstantivc : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  native  of  Attica.    Spec.,  an  Athenian. 

"A  time  when  the  Alticks  were  as  unlearned  as  their 
netghlxmrs."— Bentley :  Dissert,  upon  Phtilaris,  p.  390. 


2.  A  room  or  series  of  rooms  at  the  top  of 
a  house  just  under  the  roof ;  a  garret. 

".  .  .  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small 
lodging  in  au  attic."— itacaulay  :  ffi.it.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

IT  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural. 

"  The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plain, 
And  round  the  attics  rumbled." 

Tennyson :  The  Goose. 
IL  Architecture: 

1.  A  low  storey  placed  above  an  entablature 
or  a  cornice,  and  limiting  the  height  of  the 


ATTIC  ON  THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINK. 

main  part  of  an  elevation.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  Roman  and  Italian  styles.  (Gloss,  ot 
Arch.) 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.,  I.  2. 
Attic  muse.    A  fine  poetic  vein, 
t  At'-ti-cal,  o.     [Eng.  Attic ;  -al.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Attica. 

2.  Fig. :  Pure  or  classical  in  style. 

"  If  this  be  not  the  common  Attical  acception  of  It, 
yet  it  will  seem  agreeable  to  the  penning  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  which,  whosoever  will  observe,  may 
find  words  and  phrases,  which  perhaps  the  Attick 
purity,  perhaps  grammar,  will  not  approve  of."— 
JIammond  :  Serm.,  12. 


,  s.  [In Ger.  atticism,;  Fr.  atticisme; 
Port,  atticismo ;  Gr.  an-uao-fio's  (attikismos)  = 
(1)  a  siding  with  the  Athenians  ;  (2)  the  Attic 
style ;  an  atticism.] 

t  1.  Attachment  to  the  Athenian  people. 
(Used  specially  in  narratives  of  the  Pelopon- 
Tiesian  war.) 

"Tydius  and  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death  for 
Atticism."— H  abbes:  Tltucydides,  bk.  viii.  (Hichurd- 
lan.) 

2.  A  mode  of  expression  characteristic  of 
the  Attic  dialect ;  classic  elegance ;  a  well- 
turned  phrase. 

"  They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed  ;  they  mis-pro- 
nounced, and  I  ims;liked  :  and  to  make  up  the  atticism, 
they  were  out,  and  I  hissed."— Milton:  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

"There  is  an  elegant  Atticism  which  occurs,  Luka 
xiii.  9,  '  If  it  bear  fruit,  well.'  "—Newcome :  View  of  tht 
Eng.  Bib.  Trant.,  p.  279. 

at-ti-Cl'ze,  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Lat.  atticisso;  from 
Gr.  aiTiiti^i)  (attikizo).'] 

A.  Transitive :  To  cause  to  conform  to  the 
idiom  of  Attica,  or  of  its  capital,  Athens. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  speak  or  write  like  a 
native  of  Attica. 

"  If  any  will  still  excuse  the  tyrant  for  atticMng  in 
those  circumstances,  .  .  ."—Bentley :  Dissert,  upon 
Phalaris,  p.  817. 

f  At'-tics,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  'Armed  (AttiJca), 
the  title  of  the  first  Book  in  Pausanias's 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  which  treats  of  Attica  and 
Megaris.]  A  geographical,  topographical,  his- 
torical, or  other  description  of  Attica. 

T[  Attics,  the  pi.  of  attic,  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent etymology.  [ATTIC,  B.  2.] 

*  at-tig'-U-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  attigitns,  from  at- 
tigo,  old  form  of  attingo.'}  [ATTINGE.]  Con- 
tiguous, bordering  on,  near,  hard  by.  (Ogilvie.) 

at-tig-n- oils -ness,  s.  [Eng.  attiguovs; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  attiguous  ;  con- 
tiguity. (Ogilvie.) 

at-tm'ge,  v.t.    [Lat.  attingo  =  to  touch,  to 

"  handle  :  ad  =  to,  and  tango  =  to  touch.]    To 

touch  lightly  or  gently.     (Coles :  Diet.,  1685.) 

at  ti're,  *  a-ti're,  v.  t.  [Connected  apparently 
with  two  classes  of  words.  It  has  affinity  with 
O.  Fr.  attirer,  attyrer,  atirer  =  to  provide,  to 
array,  to  dispose,  to  adorn.  (This  is  not 


Bte,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wglf.  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «a,  ce  =  e ;  &  =  e.    qu  =  kw. 
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closely  akin  in  signification  to  Mod.  Fr.  attirer, 
which  is  =  to  attract,  to  procure.)  From  O. 
Fr.  tier  =  rank,  order;  Prov.  atieyar  ;  Sp. 
ataviar  =  to  adorn.  Compare  also  Ger.  zieren 
=  to  adorn  ;  zier  =  ornament  The  Bug.  at- 
tire lias  also  intimate  relations  with  O.  Fr. 
attourncr  =  to  clothe  ;  Mod.  Fr.  atourner  = 
to  adorn  ;  from  O.  Fr.  atour,  attonr  =  (1)  a 
hood,  (2)  a  head-dress  for  a  woman.  The  Eng. 
word  tire-woman,  to  a  certain  extent,  connects 
both  classes  of  words.]  [ATTIRE,  s.,  TIRE, 
TIRE-WOMAN.]  To  clothe  one  in  garments, 
especially  of  a  gorgeous  character.  (Used 
literally  or  figuratively,  followed  by  with  or  in.) 
"...  and  with  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired  " 
—Lev.  xvi.  4. 

"  Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired, 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  lie  admired." 

Cmaper  :  Expottulation. 

at  ti  re,  *  a  ti  re,  *  at-ty're,  *  a-ty're 
(yr  as  ir),  *  at  to  ur,  *.  [O.  Fr.  atirier  = 
to  attire.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  (Of  the  form  atour)  :  A  woman's  head- 
dress. 

. 
Kight  woiulirfulle  of  apparayl 


. 

"  This  I»dy  was  of  good  entaile. 
Kight  woiulirfulle  of  apparayl 
By  hir  attyre  so  bright  and  shene, 


Men  myght  perceyve  welle,  aud  sene, 

She  was  not  of  religioun. 

Nor  I  nelle  make  mnu-inun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour, 

Of  broche,  ueithir  of  hir  rich  attour." 

Komaunt  of  the  Kate,  3,718—  S.W5. 

IL  (Of  the  other  forms  of  the  word)  :  Dress, 
•pparel,  vestments. 

1.  Spec.  :  Of  a  splendid  kind. 

"  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her 
attirel'—Jer.  ii.  32.  (See  also  Ezek.  ixiii.  15.) 

2.  Gen.  :  Whether  splendid  or  not. 

"  Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire." 

Wordtworth  ;  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

U  In  ordinary  language  it  is  rarely  used  in 
the  plural 

"  But,  when  retwrn'd,  the  good  Ulysses'  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attiret 
His  guest  ..." 

Pope:  Homer  t  Odyuey,  bk.  xiv.,  683-5. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Grew  to 
the  stamens,  pistils,  &c.,  of  a  plant  included 
within  the  calyx  (called  impalement]  and  the 
corolla  (denominated  foliation). 

"Attire  ...  [in  Botauy).  The  flower  of  a  plant  is 
divided  into  three  parts—  the  enipaleinent,  the  folia- 
tion, and  th«  attire,  which  is  either  florid  or  semiform. 
Florid  attire,  called  thrums  or  suits,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  marigold  and  tansey,  consists  sometimes  of  two,  but 
commonly  of  three  parts  :  the  outer  part  is  the  floret, 
the  body  of  which  is  divided  at  the  top,  like  the  cow- 
slip flower,  into  five  distinct  parts,  semiform  attire 
consists  of  two  parts—  the  chives  and  apices  ;  one  upon 
each  attire."—  Crew:  Anatomy  of  Plant*. 

2.  Her.  :  (1)  Clothing  ;  (2)  a  single  horn  of  a 
stag.    The  plur.  attires  is  used  for  two  horns. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.) 

at  ti  red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTIRE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.    iMng.  : 
With  a  significa- 
tion   correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the 
verb. 

2.  In  Heraldry: 
Ornamented  with 
horns  or  antlers. 
(Used  of  the  Stag 
or  Hart.)   A  rein- 
deer    is     repre- 
sented inHeraldry 
with  double  attires 

—  one   pair  erect  ATTIRED. 

and     the     other 

drooping.     (Bout  ell:  English  Heraldry.) 

"Attired  a  term  used  among  Heralds  when  they 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  homes  of  a  Buck  or 
Stag."—  Bullokar:  Eng.  Kxpot.  (ed.  1646). 

tat  tire  ment,  s.  [Eng.  attire;  -ment.] 
Outfit,  dress,  apparel,  furniture,  decoration, 
adornment.  (A..E..D.) 

at-t'i'r-er,  s.  [Eng.  attir^e);  -er.]  One  who 
attires  another  ;  a  dresser.  (Johnson.) 

at-ti'r-Iig,  pr.  par.  &  *.     [ATTIRE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  par.  :    With   a  signification 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Spec.    Plur.  :  The  head-dress  of  women. 

*';  •  •  attirinat.  that  which  gentlewomen  wear  on 
their  heads,  rtdimicula,  .  .  ."—Jfiiioet. 

2.  Gen.  :  Dressing  ;  dress  of  any  kind. 
(a)  Literally  : 

"  In  the  attiring  and  ornament  of  their  bodies,  the 
duke  had  a  flue  and  unaffected  politeness.'  —  Sir  B. 
Wotton  :  Kemaiiu,  p.  in. 


(ft)  Figuratively  :  Ornamental  covering  of 
any  kind.  (Sidney :  Astrophel  &  Stella.) 

at'-tir-ling,  s.  [A.  8.  attor,  aterpoison.]  A 
shrew,  a  vulain. 

"  Meehely  thou  him  answere,  and  not  as  an  attirli ngT' 
Babeet  Book  (ed.  Furuivall),  p.  38 

*at-ti'-tle(tle-t$l),v.t.  [Lat. attitulo.]  To 
entitle. 

H  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  ENTITLE 
(q.v.). 

"  This  Aries  out  of  the  twelve 
Hath  March  altitled  for  hym  selfe." 

dower:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  T. 

at'-tl-tude,    *  at-ti-tu -do,  s.     [in  8w. 

attitud ;  Fr.  &  Port,  attitude  —  posture  ;  8p. 
actitud ;  Hal.  attitudine  =  (1)  aptness,  fitness, 
(2)  posture) ;  Low  Lat.  aptitudo ;  fi'^a  Class. 
Lat  uptus  =  fitted,  adapted.  (AiT.  Whilst 
the  signification  aptness,  fitness,  suggests 
Low  Lat.  aptitudo,  from  Class.  Lat.  aptus  = 
fitted,  adapted,  the  Sp.  actitud  points  to  Class. 
Lat.  actio  —  doing,  action,  and  to  actus  — an 
impulse,  an  act ;  from  actus,  pa.  par.  of  ago  = 
to  drive,  ...  to  do.  The  Ital.  attitudine  also 
is  connected  with  Ital.  otto  =  action,  deed, 
which  comes  from  the  Lat.  actus.  (Acr.) 
Richardson  and  Malm  adopt  the  first  of  these 
ultimate  etymologies  ;  Johnson,  Webster,  and 
Wedgwood  the  second.] 

1.  The  posture  in  which  a  person  stands,  or 
in  which  a  human  being  or  animal  is  repre- 
sented in  a  painting  or  sculpture. 

"They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  to 
statues,  with  the  same  air,  posture,  and  attitude*."— 
Additon. 

"  Declining  was  his  attitude.'' 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  19. 

2.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  nation,  of  a 
person's  mind  or  heart,  or  even  of  inanimate 
things. 

".  .  .  the  attitude*  assumed  by  idealists  and 
sceptics.™— Herbert  Spencer :  PtychoL  (-2nd  ed.),  vol.  11., 
p.  312,  §  338. 

IT  Malone  points  out  that  in  Evelyn's  Idea 
of  the  Perfection  of  Painting  (A.  D.  1688),  attitudo 
occurs  instead  of  attitude,  and  even  it  is  de- 
fined as  being  a  word  little  known.  (Todd.) 

at-ti-tu  -dm-al,  a.  [Apparently  from  ItaL 
attitudin(e),  and  Eng.  suff.  -a/.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  attitude.  (Smart,  Worcester,  <tc.) 

at-ti-tu  din-ar'-i-an,  «.  [Apparently  from 
Ital.  attitudin(e),  and  Eng.  suff.  -arum.]  One 
who  gives  particular  attention  to  attitudes. 
(Gait,  Worcester,  £c.) 

ftt-ti-tu-din-i'ze,  v.  [Apparently  from  ItaL 
attitudin(e),  and  Eug.  suff.  -fee.]  To  practise 
or  assume  attitudes. 

"  They  had  the  air  ...  of  figurantes,  atttiudiniting 
for  eC  ct."— De  Quincey  :  Workt,  vol.  v.,  p.  158. 

t  at'-tle  (tie  =  tel),  *.  [Cognate  with  ADDLE 
(?)(q.v.).]  (Mah'n.) 

Mining:  Refuse  or  rubbish,  consisting  of 
broken  fragments  of  the  rock,  rejected  after 
examination  as  containing  no  ore  worth  ex- 
traction. (Weale.) 

t  at-tol'-lent,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  attolens,  pr.  par. 
of  attollo  —  to  lift  up  :  ad  —  to,  and  tallo  —  to 
lift  up.] 

A.  As  adjective :   Lifting  up,   raising,  ele- 
vating.   (Used  chiefly  in  Anatomy.) 

"  I  shall  farther  take  notice  of  the  exquisite  libration 
of  the  atto'.tent  and  deprlment  muscles."— Derham : 
Physico-Theol. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles 
whose  function  is  to  raise  any  portion  of  the 
bodily  frame. 

*  at-ton9  e  (01196  as  wux^e  [?]),  adv.   [Eng. 
at ;    once.]     At  once  ;  together  in  place,  or 
simultaneously  in  point  of  time.    [ATTONE.] 

"  Tho  mov'd  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and  Ladies  sake, 
Of  all  attonce  he  cast  avengd  to  be." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  12. 

*  at-ton'e  (one  as  wun),  adv.    [O.  Eng.  att 
'=  at ;  and  Eng.  one.} 

1.  Of  proximity  or  identity  in  place:   Toge- 
ther, connected  with  ;  side  by  side. 

"  But  what  are  you  whom  like  unlucky  lot 
Hath  linckt  with  me  in  the  same  chains  nttonel" 
Spenter:  P.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  14. 

".  .  .  as  white  seemes  fayrer  macht  with  blacke  attont." 
Ibid..  III.  ix.  2. 

2.  Of  proximity  or  identity  in  time :  At  once ; 
simultaneously. 

"...  aud  from  one  reft  both  life  and  light  of  tone." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  IIL  v.  T. 


"  The  warlike  Dame  was  on  her  part  assaid 
Of  I'laritwll  and  Blaiidamour  attom:'' 

Ibid..  IV.  ix.  SO. 

H  For  AT  ONE  as  quite  separate  words,  see 
AT  ONE,  ATONEMENT.] 

*  at  to  ne  ment,  s.    [ATONEMENT.] 

at  torn,   *  at-turn',  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Pr.  at- 

torner  =  to  direct,  to  dispose,  to  attorn  ;  from 
torner,  tourner  =  to  turn  ;  ItaL  attorniare  = 
to  encompass,  to  enclose  ;  attorno  =  about ; 
Low  Lat.  attornare,  attorniare,  atturnare  =  to 
commit  business  to  another,  to  attorn  ;  from 
Class.  Lat.  ad  —  to,  and  torno  =  to  turn  in  a 
lathe,  to  round  off;  Gr.  ropwi  (tornus)  =  (1)  a 
carpenter's  tool,  like  our  compasses,  for  draw- 
ing a  circle,  (2)  a  turner's  chisel,  a  lathe  chisel. 
(3)  a  circle.]  [TURN.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Old  Feudal  Law  or  Custom :  To  transfer  the 
feudal  allegiance  of  a  vassal,  or  the  vassals 
generally,  to  a  new  lord  on  his  obtaining  an 
estate  from  its  former  possessor. 

"In  some  case  a  lord  might  atturn  and  assign  hii 
vassal's  service  to  some  other:  but  he  might  not 
atturn  him  to  his  deadly  toe."— Sadler  :  Jiiyhls  qf  t\» 
Kingdom,  p.  16. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Old  Feudal  Law  or  Custom :  To  profess  to 
become  the  tenant  of  a  new  lord  ;  that  is,  to 
give  consent  to  one's  landlord  transferring  his 
estate  to  another,  and  intimating  one's  willing- 
ness to  become  the  tenant  of  the  new  pro- 
prietor. 

"This  consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what 
was  called  attorning,  or  professing  to  become  th« 
tenant  of  the  new  lord."— Hlackstone :  Comment.,  bk, 

ii.,  ch.  19. 

2.  Mod.  Law :  To  agree  to  become  tenant  to 
a  landlord  to  whom  the  estate  on  which  one 
is  located  is  about  to  pass  by  reversion.    [Ax- 

TORNMENT.] 

at-tbr'-ney,  *  at-tur'-ney,  *  a-tur'-ney, 

(pl.  at-tbr  -neys,  at-tor  -nief ),  s.  [From 
O.  Fr.  attonie,  atorni,  atourne,  pa.  par.  at 
attorner,  atorner,  ciourner ;  Low  Lat.  attorna- 
tus,  aUurnatus,  pa.  par.  of  attorno,  atturno  3 
to  commit  business  to  another ;  Lat  ad  =  to, 
and  torno  =  to  round  off.]  [ATTORN.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L   Formerly,  in  a  general  tense :   One  ap- 
pointed  to    act   for    another    in    important 
matters,  and  especially  in  those  pertaining  to 
law. 

1.  Literally: 

"Rich.  Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  T 
Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  frum  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good." 

Shakes]!. :  Jlichttrd  111.,  T.  S. 

"  I  am  a  subject, 

And  I  challenge  law :  attorniet  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  a  & 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  Is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desiwrate  in  his  suit" 

Shaketp. :  Venut  and  AdonU. 

n.  Now.    Spec. :  (In  the  same  sense  as  B.) 

"  He  frequently  poured  forth  ou  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, liarristers  and  attorney  t,  witnesses  and  jury- 
men, torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  intermixed  with  usthi 
and  curses."— itacuulay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  B.  Law:   One  who  managed   any   legal 
matters  for  another  in  a  common  law  court ; 
in  this  differing  from  a  solicitor  who  practised 
in  a  court  of  equity.    He  corresponded  to  the 
procurator  or  proctor    of  the   civilians  and 
canonists.    The  attorneys  were  formed  into  a 
regular  body,  to  which  no  new  members  were 
admitted,  except  those  who  had  conformed 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Act  C  and 
7  Viet.,  c.  73.    By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
§  87,   what  were  previously  called  attorneyt 
are  now  denominated  solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court      In   the    Uiiited   States,  the  term  at- 
torney -at-law  is  used  for  one  who  acts  in  the 
interest  of  another  in  matters  of  law,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  several   English  and 
Scotch  terms  of  advocate,  attorney,  barrister, 
counsellor-at-law,  lawyer,  proctor  and  solicitor. 
All  these  terms,  except  barrister,  are  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  this  country,  but  as 
noted  above,  attornoy-at-law   is  the    general 
term  in  use. 

Letter  or  Power  of  Attorney :  A  legal  docu- 
ment by  which  a  person  appoints  another  to 
act  for  him  in  some  particular  matter,  as  to 
claim  or  receive  a  debt  due  to  him.  One  who 
acts  in  consequence  of  being  named  in  such  a 
document  is  called  a  private  attorney,  and  need 
not  be  a  lawyer  at  all. 


*>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  90!!.  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  (Ms;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenopnon,  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-clan  =  shan.    -cion,  -tion,  -slon  =  shan;  -Jlon,  -?ion  -  zhun.     -tious.  -sious.  -clous  ^shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel.  deL 
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attorney-general,  .-. 
*  1.  Gen. :  A  lawyer  permanently  retained 
by  a  general  commission. 

"If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
C:i1l  in  the  letters  patent  that  lie  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  aud  Ueuy  his  offer'd  homage. 

Suiketp  :  Jlichard  II..  ii.  1. 

2.  Spec. :  The  highest  legal  functionary  per- 
manently retained,  on  a  salary,  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Crown  in  any  suits  affecting  the 
royal  (by  which  is  really  meant  the  public) 
interest.  In  precedence,  he  ranks  above  the 
Solicitor-General.  Uuder  the  Uuiled  States 
government,  the  Attorney-General  is  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Nearly  till  the 
states  have  attorney-generals,  their  duties 
being  to  serve  as  legal  adviser  of  the  executive 
and  defender  of  the  state  government  in  case 
of  suits  at  law. 

Attorney-Generalship,  «.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  the  Attorney-General.  (Mon.  Rev.) 

t  at-toV-ney1  (pa.  par.  at-tor'  neyed,  at- 
tor  -nicd),  v.t.  [ATTORNEY,  s.] 

1.  To  employ  as  one's  deputy  or  proxy. 

"  As  I  was  then 

Advertising  and  h  Jy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attornied  to  your  service." 

Shakeap. :  Meu.iu.re  for  Meaturt,  T.  1. 

2.  To  perform  an  act  by  attorney,  deputy, 
or  proxy. 

"...  their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have 
been  royally  altorneyed  with  interchange  of  gifts, 
letters,  loving  embassies."— Shaketu. :  Winter'i  Tale, 
L  1. 

at  tor  -ney-ship,  *.  [Eng.  attorney,  and 
suff.  -ship.  ]  The  office  of  an  attorney,  in  its 
first  and  more  general  sense  ;  or,  in  the  modern 
and  specific  one,  of  an  attorney-at-law  acting 
for  one  in  a  legal  matter.  [ATTORNEY.] 

"  Marriage  is  a.matter  of  more  worth 
Thau  to  be  dealt  in  by  uttorneyihip." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  »'/.,  ».  *. 

at-torn'-ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTORN.] 

at  torn'-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  attornement ;  from 
Low  Lat.  altornarnentHm.]  [ATTORN.] 

Old  Feudal  Law:  Consent  given  by  tenants 
or  vassals  to  a  lord's  alienating  his  estate.  By 
the  old  feudal  arrangements,  both  lords  and 
tenants  were  supposed  to  have  mutual  obliga- 
tions, so  that  the  former  could  not  sell  his 
estate  without  the  attornment  or  permission 
of  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  transfer  his  land 
to  another  tenant  without  the  lord's  permis- 
sion. But  the  lords  very  speedily  managed  to 
•wriggle  out  of  their  part  of  the  obligation, 
though  for  some  time  afterwards  they  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  tenants  to  their's. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  chaps.  5, 19.) 

attour,  *at-td'ure,  *at-tou're,  *a- 
to'ur,  *  a-tou're,  *  at-tu're  (Old  E>ig.  & 
Scotch),  prep.  &  adv.  [Fr.  avtour  =  round 
about ;  or  Eng.  out,  over  (pronounced  rapidly 
and  indistinctly).] 

A.  As  preposition :   Over,   across,  beyond, 
above,   further    onward   than,    exceeding  in 
number,  past.    (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  na.  lad !  Od  !  she  Is,  maybe,  four  or  five  years 
younger  than  the  liko  o'  me,  by  and  attrmr  her  gentle 
havings."— Scott  ;  Kedgauntlel,  Letter  xii. 

B.  As  adverb:  Moreover. 

If  Attour  alquhare:  Anywhere,  any  whither. 
(Scutch.)  (Jamieson.) 

"Attour,  the  king  shall  remain  in  thy  government 
and  keeping,  till  he  come  to  perfect  age.  —  Pittcottie. 
p.  13.  (Jamieton.} 

If  To  go  attour :  To  remove  to  some  distance. 

(Jamieson.) 

To  stand  attour :  To  keep  off.    (Jamieson.) 
By  and  atour:  Besides  all  that,  moreover, 

over  and  above. 

"  By  and  autour.  the  same  few  farm  duty  allanerly." 
—A  Charter  on  Bi6l.  Topog.,  vol.  v.  (Zetland),  p.  71. 

fit  tract,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  attracto ;  from  at- 
tractiim,  sup.  of  attraho  —  to  draw  to  or  to- 
wards ;  ad  =  to,  and  traho  =  to  draw.  In 
Mod.  Fr.  attirer;  O.  Fr.  attraicter ;  Sp.  atraer; 
Port,  attrahir;  Ital.  attrarre.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  draw  any  material  substance  to 
or  towards  another  one,  or  exert  an  influence 
which,  but  for  counteracting  causes,  would  so 
attract  it.  [ATTRACTION.] 

"The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next,  in  place 
Forui'd  and  impelled  Its  neighbour  to  embrace." 

Pope. 


"The  law  of  gravitation  enunciated  by  Newton  is, 
that  every  particle  of  matter  til  the  universe  attract! 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  which  diminishes  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases."—  Tynda.ll  :  Frag 
of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  i.  6. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw  hearts  by  influences  fitted  to 
operate  upon  them  ;  to  allure. 

"Adoriul 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  l.k.  x 

"  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of  a  pension, 
does  not  at/race  the  English  youth  in  sufficient 
numbers."—  Jfacaulay  :  Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  arrest,  to  fix  (applied  to  the  mind  or 
attention),  to  draw  the  notice  of. 

"The  former  is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  rever- 
ence whatever  is  old  ;  the  latter  of  minds  readily  at- 
tnn-tel  by  whatever  is  new."—  Afacaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

"...  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion."— laid.,  ch.  ii. 

*at-tract',  ».  [O.  Fr.  attraict.]  Attraction, 
gen.  in  pi.  =  charms,  attractions. 

"  Feel  darts  aud  charms,  attracts  and  flames, 
And  woo  and  contract  in  their  names." 

Hudibrat. 

at-tract-a-bil  -*-ty,    t  at-tract-I-bH  '-I- 

ty,  s.     [Eng.  attract  ;  ability.}    Capability  of 
being  attracted. 

"  There  is  a  strong  propensity,  which  dances  through 
every  atom,  and  attracts  the  minutest  particle  to 
some  iwculiar  object  ;  .  .  .  thou  wilt  not  find  a 
corpuscle  destitute  of  that  natural  attractibilUy."— 
Sir  W.  Janet  •'  Tr.  qf  Shirin  aiut  Ferhad.  (A  flat.  Ret., 
iv.  178  ) 

at-tract'-a-ble,  t  at-tract'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
attract  ;  -able.  ]  That  may  be  attracted.  (Kerr, 
Lavoisier.) 

at  tract   ed,  pa.  j>ar.  &  o.    [ATTRACT,  v.] 
t  at-tract'-er,  s.    [ATTRACTOR.] 

*at-tract'-ic,  *  at-tract'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
attract;  -ic,  -ical.]  Possessing  the  power  of 
drawing  to  or  towards. 

"  Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or 
attractical  virtue."—  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

at  tract  -lie,  a.  [Eng.  attract  ;  -He.]  Having 
the  power  to  attract  anything.  (More  com- 
monly written  ATTRACTIVE.)  [ATTRACTIVE.] 

at  tract   ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATTRACT,  v.] 

"...  especially  if  that  thing  upon  which  they  look 
has  an  attracting  virtue  upon  the  foolish  eye."— 
Banyan:  P.  P..  pt.  ii. 

at-tract'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  attracting  ;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  exert  attraction.  (Todd.) 

at-trac'-tion,  s.     [In  Ger.  t  attraction,  .  t  at- 
traktion  ;  Fr.  attraction  ;  Sp.  atraccion  ;  Port. 
atlraccao;    Ital.    attrazione.      All   from  Lat 
attractio,  from  attraho  •=.  to  draw  together  ;  ad 
=  to,  and  traho  =  to  draw.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  The  act  or  power  of  attracting. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  «f  one  material  body  in 
drawinf  another  to  or  towards   itself;    also 
the  power  of  doing  so.    [B.] 

"...  in  so  far  as  their  orbits  can  remain  unaltered 
by  the  attraction!  of  the  planets."—  Ilertchel:  Astro  n. 
(1858),  i  564. 

2.  Fig.  :   The   act  or  power  of  drawing  a 
person  by  moral  means  to    one's   self  ;  the 
power  of  alluring. 

"...  in  his  eye 

There  is  a  fastening  nttmction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  :  my  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  he  awes  uie,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer."  Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

IL  The  state  of  being  attracted,  either  in 
a  literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"Hince  Newton's  time  the  attraction  of  matter  by 
matter  was  experimentally  established  by  Cavendish." 
—  Atkimon  :  Gunoft  Phytict,  §  58. 

HL  That  which  attracts,  either  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  attractive  qualities. 


B.  Technically  : 

L  Nat.  Phil.,  or  Universal  Attraction  :  A 
force  in  virtue  of  which  the  material  par- 
ticles of  all  bodies  tend  necessarily  to  approach 
each  other.  It  operates  at  whatever  distances 
the  bodies  may  lx>  from  each  other,  whether 
the  space  between  them  be  filled  with  other 
masses  of  matter  or  is  vacant,  and  whether 
the  bodies  themselves  are  at  rest  or  are  in 
motion.  When  they  are  not  closely  in  con- 
tact, the  attraction  between  them  is  called 
that  of  gravitation  or  of  gravity. 

It  is  of  various  kinds  :  — 


(1)  The    Attraction    of    Gravitation    or     pjf 
Gravity  is  the  operation  of  the   above-men- 
tioned attraction  when  the  bodies  acting  and 
acted  upon  are  not  closely  in  contact.    It  is 
often  called  the  Law  of  Gravity,  or  Gravitation, 
but  the  term  Law  in  this  case  means  simply 
generalisation.     It  states  the  universality  of  a 
fact,  but  does  not  really  account  for  it.     By 
this  law  or  generalisation,  the  attraction  be- 
tween  any  two  material  particles  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
their  distance  asunder.    [GRAVITY.] 

"Thus  the  attraction  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface  is  expressed  by  the  number  32,  because,  when 
acting  freely  on  a  body  for  a  second  of  time,  it  im- 
jiarts  to  the  body  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  • 
secrnd."—  Tyndall :  Frag  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  i.  10. 

(2)  Molecular   attraction    differs    from    the 
former  in  acting  only  at  infinitely  small  dis- 
tances.    It  ceases  to  be  appreciable  when  the 
distances    between    the     molecules    become 
appreciably  large.     It  is  divided  into  COHE- 
SION, AFFINITY,  and  ADHESION  (q.v.). 

"And  for  the  attraction  of  gravity  substitute  that 
of  chemical  affinity,  whkh  is  tlie  n.-une  given  to  the 
molecular  attraction."— Tyndall :  fray,  of  Scienct 
(3rd  ed.i,  i.  10. 

Capillary  Attraction  (from  Lat.  capillus  =  a 
hair),  meaning  the  attraction  excited  by  a 
hair-like  tube  on  a  liquid  within  it,  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  variety  of  adhesion.  [ADHE- 
SION, CAPILLARY.) 

n.  Chemistry.  Chemical  Attraction:  The 
same  as  Chemical  Affinity.  [AFFINITY.]  [See 
also  I.,  2.] 

III.  Magnetism.     Magnetic  Attraction:  The 
power  excited  by  a  magnet  or  loadstone  of 
drawing  and  attaching  iron  to  itself. 

IV.  Electricity.     Electrical  Attraction:  The 
power   possessed  by  an    electrified    body  of 
drawing  certain  other  bodies  to  itself.     The  re- 
pulsions or  attractions  between  two  electrified 
bodies  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  their  distance.      The  distance   remaining 
the  same,  the  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  electrified  bodies  is  directly  as 
the  product  of  the  quantities  of  electricity 
with   which  they  are    charged.      (Atkinson: 
Ganot's  Physics.) 

at-tract'-Jye,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  attract;  -ive.  In 
Fr.  attractif;  Sp.  atractivo ;  Port,  attractive; 
Ital.  attrattivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Drawing,  or  having  the  power  to 
draw  to  or  towards.    (Applied  to  the  action 
of  gravity,  cohesion,  &c.,  on  material  bodies.) 
[ATTRACT  (q.v.).] 

"...  other  stars, 

By  his  attractive  virtue  ami  their  own 
Incited,  dance  ab  ut  him  various  rounds? 
Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 
Progressive,  refnemdc,  or  standing  still." 

Milton  :  P.  L,  bk.  viii. 

"The  reason  of  this  stability  is  that  two  forces,  the 
one  attriicti'-e  and  the  other  repulsive,  are  in  (^ra- 
tion between  every  two  atoms.  —Tyndall:  frug.  if 
Science  (3rd  ed. ),  x.,  251. 

2.  Fig. :  Drawing  the  mind   or   heart ;  al- 
lurement. 

(a)  Chiefly  by  physical  beauty.  Hence  an 
"attractive  "  female  as  a  rule  means  a  beauti- 
ful one.  The  term  may  be  applied,  in  an 
analogous  sense,  to  the  inferior  animals. 

"...  successive  males  display  their  gorgeou* 
plumage  and  perform  strange  antics  before  the  females, 
which,  standing  by  as  si>ectators,  at  last  choose  th» 
most  attractive  partner."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie* 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  89. 

(6)  Chiefly  by  mental  or  moral  graces,  or 
by  both  combined. 

.  .  .  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
«t  averse,  thee  chiefly  .  .  ." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  11. 

B.  .4s  substantive  :  That  which  draws  ;  an 
attraction,  an  allurement. 

"The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  attractive 
and  invitation.* —South. 

at-tract'-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  attractive;  -ly,] 
In  an  attractive  manner.  (Johnson.) 

at-traet'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  attractive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  attractive. 

"...  the  same  attractiveneu  in  riches."— South: 
Workt,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  14. 

at-tract'-6r,  at-tract'-er,  s.  [Eng.  attract; 
and  suffixes  -or,  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which 
attracts. 

"...  and  most  prevalent  attracter,  the  earth  " 

Derham:  Physico-Theot.,  bk.  i..  ch.  5. 
"  If  the  straws  l>e  in  oil,  amber  draweth  tliem  not; 
•il  makes  the  straws  to  adhere  so  that  they  cannot 
rise  unto  the  attractor." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 


The  i 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e.    ey = a,    qu  =  kw. 
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t  -tra-hent,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  attrayant,  attir- 
ant  ;  Port,  attrahente  ;  all  from  Lat.  attrahens, 
pr.  par.  of  attralu>  =  to  draw  to  or  towards  : 
ad  =  to,  and  tralw  =  to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Drawing  to  or  towards. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen.  :  That  which  draws  to  or  towards. 


*  2.  Specially.  Old  Med.  :  An  external  appli- 
cation, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  draw 
the  humours  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which 
it  was  put.  It  is  now  known  that  the  action, 
easily  excited,  is  that  of  the  part  itself. 
Sinapisms,  rubefacients,  &c.,  fall  under  the 
category. 

*  at  trip'  (1),  v.t.    [From  Lat  ad,  and  Eng. 
trap  (q.v.).     In  8w.  drapera;  Fr.  draper  =  to 
lino  with  cloth,  especially  with  black  cloth  ; 
to  drape  ;  drap  —  woollen  cloth,  stuff,  sheets  ; 
Sp.   and  Port,   trapo  =  a  rag,  tatter,  clout, 
cloth  ;  a  suit  of  sails  ;   ragged  people  ;   Low 
Lat.  trapus  =  cloth  ;  trappatura  =  trappings.] 
[DRAPE,  TRAP,  TRAPPINGS.]      To  clothe,  to 
dress. 

(a)  In  ornate  style. 

"  Attrap/jed  royally;  'lustratus  oruxtu  regie.'"— 
Baret:  Alvearie. 

(b)  In  plebeian  fashion. 

"...  all  his  rteed 

With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,  yet  seemed  ftt 
For  salvage  wight  .  .  ." 

Spenter:  F.  «..  IV.  iv.  »9. 

*  at  trap'  (2),  v.t.     [From  Fr.  attraper=to 
catch,  to  seize,  to  deceive,  to  trick.]    To  en- 
trap. 

"...  he  was  not  attra/>ped  eyther  with  net  or 
snare."  —  Orafton:  Henry  VIII.,  an.  17.  (  Hichardton.) 

*  at  trap  ped  (1),  *  at-trapt  ,  pa.  par.  [AT- 

TRAP  (1).] 

*  at-  trap  ped  (2),  pa.  par.    [ATTRAP  (2).] 

at-trec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  attrectatio,  from 
altrecto  =  to  touch,  to  handle  :  ad  —  to,  and 
tracto  =  to  drag  about  ;  freq.  from  traho  =  to 
draw.]  The  act  of  handling  frequently  :  the 
state  of  being  frequently  handled.  (Johnson.) 

*  at  -tri,  *  at  -tr»-a,  o.    [ATTRY.  ] 

ftt-trib'-u-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  attribute),  -able  ; 
Fr.  attribuable.]  That  may  be  attributed,  as- 
cribed, or  imputed  to. 

"The  error*  which  were  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  carelessness  in  the  adjustments."—  footer  .•  Hima- 
layan Journal*,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  1. 

at-trlb-ute,  *  at  -tri-bute,  v.t.  [In  Fr. 
attribuer';  Sp.  atribuir  ;  Port,  attribuir  ;  Ital. 
attribuire;  Lat.  attribuo  :  a/l  —  to,  and  tribuo 
=  to  distribute,  grant  ;  tribus  =  the  third  part 
of  the  Roman  people,  hence  a  tribe.  ] 

1.  Of  persons  :  To  ascribe  to,  to  impute  ;  to 
consider  as  having  been  done  by  one. 

(a)  That  which  is  ascribed  to  one  being 
good  or  indifferent. 

"  Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Blouut  may  seem  to  deserve  resjiect,  it  is  in 
ft  great  measure  to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  press."—  Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  en.  xix. 

(b)  That  which  is  ascribed  being  bad. 

"...  the  treason  of  Godnlpbin  is  to  he  attributed 
altogether  to  timidity  .  .  ."—  Macaulay  :  Oitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xviL 

2.  Of  things  :  To  aseril>e  to,  as  when  a  cer- 
tain effect  is  ascribed  to  a  particular  cause. 

"I  now  .-ulmit  .   .   .  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
my  'Origin  of  Species'  I  ]>rul>alil>  attributed  too  much 
to  the  action  of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest."—  Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 
H  III  one  place,  as  Nares  remarks,  Sjienser 
AI  rents  the  verb  attribute  on  the  first  syllable, 
like  the  substantive. 

"  Right  true  :  but  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 
To  Attribute  their  folly  unto  fate." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  V.  Iv.  W. 

In  another,  however,  he  does  so  on  the  second, 
as  is  now  universally  done. 

"  Ye  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings." 

Ibitl.,  i.  Cant,  on  Mutab.,  st.  49. 

at-tri  bute,  s.    [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr. 

attribut  ;  Sp.  atributo  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  attribute  ; 
from  Lat.  attributes,  pa.  par.  of  attribuo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  attributed,  ascribed,  or 
imputed  to  any  person  or  thing,  as  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  him  or  it.  A  charac- 
teristic quality  of  any  person  or  thing. 

*  Reflect  his  attribute!,  who  placed  them  there." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium. 


2.  That  which  is  symbolic  of  one's  office  or 
character,  or  of  anything.     [B.,  2.] 

"A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power." 

WordnoortK  :  Excurtion,  bk.  v. 

3.  Honour,  reputation. 

"  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute." 

Shaketp. :  Uamlet,  i.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  That  which  is  predicated  of  any 
subject ;  that  which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  anything.    Sir  William   Hamilton  divides 
attributes  into  Primary,  BeSGT-do-nxiawry,  and 
Secondary.     Herbert  Spencer,  objecting  that 
these  words  have  direct  reference  vo  the  Kan- 
tian doctrine  of  Space  and  Time,  from  which 
he  dissents,   and   that  they  are  in   another 
respect    inaccurate,    divides    attributes    into 
Dynamical,    Statico-dynamical,  and  Statical 
(q.v.).      (Herbert  Spencer:  Psychol.,  2nd  ed., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  136,  §  317.) 

2.  Painting  and  Sculpture:  That  which  is 
represented  with  one  as  being  symbolical  of 
one's  office  or  character.      Thus  the  trident 
is  the  attribute  of  Neptune.    [A.,  2.] 

at-trlb'-u-ted,  pa.  par.    [ATTRIBUTE,  v.] 
at-trlb'-u-ting,  pr.  par.    [ATTRIBUTE,  «.] 

at-tri-bu  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  attribution  ;  Port. 
attribiiifoo ;  Ital.  attrilmzione;  Lat.  attributip 
=  (1)  the  assignment  of  a  debt ;  (2)  an  attri- 
bute.] 

1.  The  act  of  attributing  or  ascribing  any- 
thing ;  the  state  of  being  ascribed. 

"...  in  the  attribution  and  distribution  of  which 
honours,  we  see,  antiquity  made  this  ditiereuce."— 
Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed.    Spec.,  commen- 
dation, honour. 

"  Bat.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  if  speaking  truth. 
In  this  tine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglus  have." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  1  \'.,  lr.  I. 

at-tiib'-u-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  attribute;  -ive. 
In  Fr.  attributif;  Port,  attributive.] 

A.  .4s  adjective  :  Attributing. 

"  And  the  will  dotes  that  is  attributive." 

a/i<tketjj. :  Troilut  and  Creuida,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive  (Gram.):  A  term  intro- 
duced by  Harris  to  designate  words  which  are 
significative  of  attributes.    He  classifies  them 
as  Attributives  of  the  first  order,  or  those 
which  are  attributes  of  substances,  namely, 
Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Particles  ;  and  Attribu- 
tives of  the  second  order,   or   those  which 
denote   the  attributes  only   of  attributes — 
namely,  Adverbs. 

"  Proper  subject*  of  the  attributiaet  good  and  bad." 
—Bowring;  Bentham'l  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  216. 

at-trlst,    v.t.     [Fr.    attrister.]     To   sadden. 
"  (Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  382.) 

at-tri'te,  a.  [Lat.  attritus,  pa.  par.  of  attero 
—  to  rub  at,  towards,  or  against  :  ad  =  to, 
and  tero  =  to  rub.] 

L  Ordinary  Language :  Rubbed ;  subjected  to 
the  action  of  friction.  (M  Uton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1,073.) 

H,  Roman  Catholic  Theology  :  Sorry  for  hav- 
ing committed  sin,  but  solely  on  account  of 
the  punishment  associated  with  it. 

at-tri'te-ness,  s.     [Eng.  attrite;  -ness.]    The 
"  quality  of  being  rubbed  away  or  worn  down  by 
friction.    (Dyclte.) 

at-tri'-tion,  *  at-tryg'-y-on,  «.    [In    Fr. 

"  attrition;  Ital.  attrizione ;  Lat.  attritio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.   £  Nat.  Science:   The  act  or 
process  of  rubbing  down  or  away ;  abrasion  ; 
the  state  of  being  rubbed  away.     (Used  of 
rocks,  teeth,  &c.) 

"  If  this  great  bed  of  pebbles,  without  including 
the  mud  necessarily  derived  from  their  attrition.  w;us 
piled  into  a  mound,  it  would  form  a  great  uiounUiu 
chain."—  Darmn  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

"  the  posterior  concavity  having  been  smoothly 
deepened  by  attrition,  .  .  .  —  Owen:  Britith  Fottil 
Mammali  and  Birds,  p.  6. 

2.  Roman    Catholic   Theolnrry :    Sorrow    for 
having  committed  sin,  not,  however,  through 
hatred  of  the  sin  itself,  but  merely  on  account 
of  the  punishment  brought  in  its  train.     It  is 
considered  the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 

"  He  the  whyche  hath  not  playne  contrycyon,  but 
all  onely  attrycyon,  the  whyche  is  a  nianer  of  coutry- 
cyou  niiparfyte  and  misuflycyent  for  to  have  the  grace 
of  God."— Inititution  of  a  Chrittian  Man,  p.  162. 

*  at' -try,  *at'-ter-y,  o.    [A.S.  attar,  otter, 
ator,  ater  =  poison,  venom.]     Venomous. 

"That  the  attri  heorte  sent  up  to  the  tunge."— MS. 
Cott.,  Jfero,  A.  xiv.,  L  U.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  at-tryc'-y-dn,  *•    [ATTRITION.] 


at-tu  ne,  r.t.    [Lat  ad,  and  Eng.  tune.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  tune  to  ;  to  render  one  musical  instru- 
ment or  one  sound  accordant  with  another 
one. 

2.  To  render  musical. 

IL  fig. :  To  render  accordant.    (Applied  to 
human  hearts,  the  passions,  &c.) 

"  Social  friends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul." 

Thomson:  The  Season* ;  Summer. 
"...  but  harmony  it*  If. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love." 

Ibid.,  Spring. 

at-tu  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTUNE.] 

at-tu  n-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTUNE.  ] 

»  at  -two  (two  as  tu),  adv.    [Eng.  a ;  two.} 

[ATWO.] 

a-tiin',  s.    A  fish,  the  Thyrsites  atun,  belong- 

*  ing  to  the  family  of  Trichiuridse,  or  Hair-tailed 
fishes.     It  feeds  voraciously  on  the  calamary, 
is  found  in  the  ocean  near  Southern  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  is  prized  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh. 

*  a-tu'o,  adv.    [ATWO.] 

ft-twain,  *  a-twaine,  *  a-twm ne, 
*  a  twyn  nc,  *  o  tuyn  no  (uy  as  wi), 
adv.  [Eng.  a;  twain  (q.v.).]  In  twain,  in 
two ;  asunder,  apart.  (Lit.  ttfig.) 

"lie  randred  the  Sarazius  otuynne.  and  fought  at  a 
dragon."— A  Brunne,  p.  183.    (Kicluirdton.) 
"  I  wil  not  that  thin  compajguye  i<arten  a-toynna." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  31* 
"  Flesch  and  veines  uou  fleo  n-twinne, 
Wherfore  I  rede  of  routhe." 

Mary  and.  the  Crott  (ed.  Morris),  16,  IT. 
"  Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  aJmiin." 

Shukeip.  :  A  Looer't  Complaint. 
"  Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  urn 
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creeds." 
Tennyton:  To 


a-twe'el,  adv.    [Eng.  at  =  wot ;  toed  =  well, 
"  or  it  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  auxeL] 

I  wot  well.    (Scotch..)    (Scott:  Old  Mortality, 

ch.  xxxviii.) 

a-tween,  *a-tweene,  *a-twe'ne,  adv. 
'  &  prep.     [Eng.  a;  twain.]    [ATWAI.V,  TWAIN. 
Cf.  also  BETWEEN.]    Between. 
^f  The  form  ATWEENE  is  now  obsolete. 

"  From  her  faire  eyes  willing  the  deawy  wet 
Which  softly  utild,  and  kissing  them  atveene." 
Sjienter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii   35. 

If  In  English  the  form  atween  is  obsolete  in 
prose,  but  is  employed  in  poetry.  In  Scotch 
it  is  still  used  colloquially. 

"  It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  ; 
And  there  H  season  atween  June  and  Ma|r. 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  t. 


"...  we'll  guide  him  atvten  vat, .  .  .'—Scott :  Ant* 
quart/,  ch   XV. 

a-tweesh,  prep.    [ATWIXT.]    (Scotch.)  ^ 

•atwend,  v.t.    [A.S.  at,  denoting  opposition; 
wendan  =  to  go.]    [WEND.]    To  turn  away. 


•atwindan,  *atwlnde,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  at- 
windan.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To   depart,  to   ge   away,  to 
cease. 

B.  Trans. :  To  escape  from  (with  dative). 
*a-twinne,  adv.    [ATWAIN.] 
ta-twist'  (0.  Eng.),  a-tweesh  (Scotch),  a. 

JEng.  o;  tow*  (q.v.).]  Twisted.  (Seager, 
Reid,  &  Worcester.) 

*  a-twite.  •  a-twi'-tSn,  v.t.    [A.S.  Airiten.) 
!To  twit,  to  reproach,  to  blame  for,  to  upbraid. 

"  Thing  most  slanderous  their  noble*  to  atwit*." 
Chaucer  :  Certain  liaUadtt,  1,066.    (Boucher.] 

«a-twixt',  *a-twyx',  •a-twyx'-yn  (0. 

'Eng.),  a-twee'sh  (0.  Scotcli),  prep.  [Old 
form  of  Eng.  betwixt.  From  A.S.  a ;  and  tweah 
=  two.]  [Two,  BETWIXT.]  Betwixt. 

••  With  that  an  hideous  storm  of  wind  arose. 
With  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  atwizt." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  xiL  2. 

"Atxecth  themselves  they  best  can  ease  their  p»in." 
Shirref:  Poemt,  p.  8*.    (Jamieton.) 

•  a-two',  *  at-two',  *  a-tu'o  (two  and  tuo 

as  tA,  or  as  two,  see  the  first  example),  *  a- 
tww',  atlv.  [Eng.  a  =  in,  ««».]  Into  two, 
in  two ;  asunder,  in  twain. 


b6&,  b6y;  po^t,  J<Jwl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a*;  expect,  Xenophon,  efst-     P 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhnn.     -tious,  -«ious,  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel, 
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atwond— audaciousness 


"Right  u  a  swerd  for-kntteth  aud  for-kervath 
An  arm  atim,  my  dear  sone,  tight  so 
A  toiige  cutteth  freudschip  al  atuo." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,  1T.2T1-4. 

•fttwond',  pret.  ofv.    [ATWINDAN.] 

At  wood's  ma-chine',  s.    [See  def.] 

Physics:  An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
George  Atwood  (]  746-1 807)  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  accelerated  motion.  It  consists  of 
a  wooden  column  about  ten  feet  high,  resting 
on  a  base  and  supporting  a  series  of  anti- 
friction wheels,  which  support  a  large  central 
roller,  over  which  passes  a  cord  having  equal 
weights  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  in  equilibria. 
By  means  of  a  graduated  staff  at  one  side  the 
rise  of  one  w«ight  and  fall  of  the  other  are 
indicated  in  feet  and  inches.  A  small  addi- 
tional weight,  being  added  to  one  of  the  large 
weights,  causes  it  to  descend  with  a  velocity 
due  to  its  excess  of  gravity  over  the  other. 
The  constant  acceleration  of  speed  in  a  falling 
body  can  also  be  shown  and  measured. 

*  a-twSt',  pret.  of  v.  (as  if  from  *  a-twi'te  = 

to  go  away).    [A.S.  at  =  at,  and  witan  =  to 
depart.] 

"a-twynne,  adv.    [ATWAIN.] 

a-ty'-a,  $.  [From  Atys;  Gr.  'Arv?  (Atus)  = 
'  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in 
classic  history  or  mythology.  The  most 
notable  was  an  effeminate  and  foppish  youth, 
killed  by  Tydeus  in  the  Theban  war.)  The 
name  given  by  Leach  to  a  genus  of  decapod 
long-tailed  crustaceans. 

a-typ'-Ic,  a-typ'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  a  (a),  priv., 
anu  TUJTOS  (tttpos)  =  a  model,  type.] 

1.  Possessing  no  distinct  typical  characters. 

2.  Producing  loss  of  typical  character*. 

a-typ'-lc-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.   atypical;  -ly.] 
'  In  an  atyp'ic  manner. 

at'  -y-piis,  s.  [Gr.  o,  priv. ,  and  rvirof  (tupos)  = 
.  .  .  a  type.  Not  typical.]  A  genus  of  spiders 
belonging  to  the  family  Mygalidae.  The  A. 
»lzeri  excavates  in  the  ground,  to  the  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  inches,  a  cylindrical  tube, 
which  it  lines  with  silk.  It  is  found  in  France. 

*  a-ty'-zar,  a.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astrol. :  Inflamed  ;  angry  (?).  A  technical 
word  of  old  applied  to  the  planet  Mars.  (R. 
Bell,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  edition  ofCliaucer.) 

Au.  [The  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  aurtim  = 
gold.] 

Chemistry  :  The  symbol  for  durum  •=•  gold. 
[AITRUM,  GOLD.] 

an,  6,  du,  interj.  [Dan.  au  =  oh,  expressive 
of  pain.] 

A.  Of  the  form  au  :  An  exclamation  expres- 
sive of  surprise. 

B.  Of  tlie  forms  an  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  o 
or  ou  ire  tlie  southern  counties  of  Scotland  :  An 
exclamation  expressive  of  surprise. 

auale,  v.i.  [AVAILL.]  To  descend.  (Douglas: 
Yirgil,  150,  41.) 

*analk,  v.  [A.S.  awaxcan  =  to  awake  (?).! 
To  watch.  (0.  Scotch.) 

*  an'  ant,  s.    [AVAUNT.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

an-ba'de,  s.  [Fr.]  Open-air  music  performed 
at  daybreak  before  the  door  or  window  of 
the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to  honour. 

an'-baine,  s.  [Fr.  aubaine  =  an  escheat  to 
the  crown  ;  from  aubain  =  a  stranger  not 
naturalised.  From  Lat.  alibi  —  elsewhere, 
and  suff.  -anus.  Comp.  also  alienus  =  an 
alien.] 

ftroit  tfattbane,  or  Jits  albinatvs  :  A  so-called 
right  which  the  King  of  France  formerly  pos- 
sessed to  seize  the  goods  of  any  alien  dying 
\vithin  his  dominions,  unless  the  person  de- 
ceased had  in  his  lifetime  been  formally  pro- 
mised an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  (Mackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  eh.  10.) 

IT  The  natural  effect  of  this  unjust  and 
absurd  law  was  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
settling  in  France,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  king 
and  the  country  of  all  assistance  from  intellect 
not  of  native  growth.  It  was  repealed  in  1819. 
fxubc,  s.  [ALB.] 

nn'-berge,  a.  [Fr.  ]  An  inn  ;  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment for  travellers. 

"  A* lhe  "«*«•(*!  near  the  foot  of  the  Rhone  glacier, 
.  -  .  -Tt/ndall :  frag,  of  Science.  3rd  ed.,  ii.  32. 


au'-ber-glae,  $.  [Fr.]  A  name  for  the  fruit 
of  a  species  of  Solan  um. 

"That  of  Sotanum  lycotiertictim  and  melanqrnn  is 
served  at  table  in  vm  ious  forms,  under  the  name  of 
Tomatoes  and  Auberginet."— London :  £ncuctop.  of 
Plant!  (1829),  p.  1,078. 

au  -bin,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  hobin,  cog.  with 
Eng.  Ao&fty  (q.v.).] 

Horsemanship :  A  gait  or  movement  of  a 
horse  intermediate  between  a  gallop  and  a 
trot  or  amble ;  what  is  generally  called  a 
"  Canterbury  gallop." 

au  burn,  *  a  burn,  *  a  burnc,  *  au- 
borne,  *  a'-bron,  *  al  burn,  a.  [Webster 
and  Richardson  connect  this  with  A.S.  bcernan, 
bernan  = ...  to  burn  ;  bryne  —  a  buniing ; 
Ger.  brennen  =  to  burn,  with  which  the  form 
dbron  seems  akin.  On  this  hypothesis  auburn 
hair  would  be  of  a  colour  like  that  produced 
by  burning,  viz.,  brown.  (BROWN.)  But  the 
form  alburn,  which  occurs  in  Skinner's  and 
Johnson's  Dictionaries,  points  to  the  Ital. 
albunw  —  a  white  hazel-tree  ;  Lat.  albnrnus 
=  a  white  fish,  the  Bleak  or  Blay ;  albus  — 
dead  white,  not  dazzling  white  (ALBURNUM)  ;  in 
which  case,  »uburn  hair  must  originally  have 
signified  white  instead  of  brown  hair.  Mahu 
and  Wedgwood  adhere  to  this  latter  etymo- 
logy. According  to  the  Promptorium,  a'fbiirne 
colour  =  citrinus — i.e.,  a  pale  yellow  colour.] 
A  term  used  chiefly  of  hair. 
*  1.  Originally  :  White  (?).  (See  etym.) 
2.  Now:  Brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or 
russet.  (Byron  :  Corsair,  ii.  2.) 

A.U  C.  A  contraction  for  Anno  urbis  conditas 
—  in  the  year  of  the  city  founded,  i.e.,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

au'-chan,  a'-ohan,  s.  [Deriv.  uncertain. 
Probably  from  some  obscure  place.]  A  kind 
of  pear.  (Scotch.) 

au-che'-m-a,  s.  [Gr.  ovxijx  (a-uclien)  =  the 
neck.]  A  genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order 
Ruminantia  and  the  family  Camelidee.  It 
includes  the  Llamas,  which  are  the  American 
representatives  of  the  Camels  so  well  known 
in  the  Eastern  world.  They  have  no  dorsal 
humps,  and  their  toes  are  completely  divided. 
There  are  about  four  species  of  Auchenia  :  the 
A.  guanaco,  or  Guanaco  [GUANACO]  ;  the  A. 
glama,  or  Llama  [LLAMA]  ;  the  A.  paco,  the 
Paco  or  Alpaca  [ALPACA]  ;  and  the  A.  vicunia, 
or  Vicugna  [VICUGNA]. 

»  aucht,  ?>«.    [OUGHT.] 

*  aucht,  s.    [OUGHT.] 

*  aucht,  a.    [AUHT,  EIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 

aucht,  aught,  awcht  (ch  &  gh  guttural), 
pret.  of  verb.  [In  Scotch  aw  =  to  possess,  to 
owe ;  from  A.S.  aht,  ahte,  cehte,  pret.  of  agan 
=  to  own.]  [Aon.] 

1.  Possessed  ;  owned.    (Scotch.)    [AUGHT.] 

"  Of  kyngin,  that  aucht  that  reawte, 
And  mast  had  rycht  thare  kyng  to  be." 

H'yntoun,  viii.,  2,  9.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Owed  ;  was  indebted  ;  ought. 

"  For  lawe  or  than  for  threte 
Of  fore,  he  suld  pay  as  he  aitrht." 

Wyntoun,  v.,  3,  80.    (Jamieson.} 

an  con  -rant  (ant  as  an?),  a.  or  adv.  [Fr. 
a«  =  to  the,  in  the,  with  the  ;  courant  =  cur- 
rent, running  stream,  course,  way,  custom, 
progress.]  "  In  the  current"  of  progress  with 
regard  to  anything  ;  well  informed  with  re- 
spect to  everything  which  is  being  said  or 
done  in  connection  with  it. 

*  auc'-ta-ry,  s.     [From  Lat.  auctorinm  =  an 
addition,  an  overweight :   ani-tiim,  supine  of 
angeo  =  to  increase.]    Increase,  augmentation. 
(0.  Scotch.) 

"An  large  anctary  to  the  library." 

Crawford :  Univ.  Edin.,  p.  13?. 

*  auc'-ten-ty,  a.    [AUTHENTIC.]    (O.Scotch.) 

*  anc'-ter,  s.    [ALTAR.]    Altar. 

"  He  made  an  nutter  r>n  Codes  nanu." 

Story  of  Om.  *  Exod.  (ed.  LJorris).  625. 

auc'-tion,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  t  aiiktion  ;  Dan. 
auction  —  an  auction  ;  from  Lat.  auctto  = 
(1)  an  increasing,  (2)  an  auction  ;  atigeo  =  to 
cause  to  inctease.  ] 

1.  The  public  disposal  of  goods  to  the  highest 
bidder.  None  but  those  who  have  taken  out 
an  auction  licence  are  at  present  allowed  to 
conduct  such  sales.  To  ascertain  who  the 


highest  bidder  is,  two  leading  processes  may 
be  adopted.  The  goods  may  be  put  nj>  at  a 
low  figure,  and  then  competitors  foi  them, 
bidding  against  each  other,  will  raise  this  to 
a  higher  price.  This  is  what  is  generally  done 
in  this  country.  In  what  is  called  a  "  Dutch 
auction,"  however,  the  process  is  reversed. 
The  goods  are  put  up  at  a  price  much  above 
their  value,  and  gradually  lowered  till  a  bid 
is  given  for  them,  and  they  are  then  forthwith 
knocked  down  to  him  from  whom  it  proceeded. 

"Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that 
history  has  recorded."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  goods  sold  by  auction. 

"  Ask  you  why  Phrine  the  whole  auction  buys? 
Phriue  foresee!  a  general  excise."— Pope.. 

auction-catalogue,  ».  The  catalogue 
of  the  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  an  auction. 

auction-mart,  s.  A  place  where  goods 
are  sold  by  public  auction. 

auction-room,  s.  A  room  used  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  for  the  disposal  of  goods 
by  public  auction. 

tanc'-tion,  v.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
sell  (goods)  by  auction. 

auc'-tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  auction  ;  -ary.]  Per- 
taining to  an  auction. 

"  And  much  more  honest,  to  be  hir'd,  and  stand 
With  aitc'imuiry  hammer  in  thy  hand  : 
Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
For  the  old  household  ntutt;  or  picture's  price." 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

auc-tion-e  er,  s.  [Eng.  auction;  -eer.]  A. 
person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  sell  goods  by- 
auction. 

"  Even  the  auctioneer  was  always  a  character  in  the 
drama."— De  Quincey :  Wor/a  (ed.  IMS),  ii.  6. 

auc-tion-e  er,  v.t.  [From  the  substantive.) 
To  dispose  of  goods  by  auction. 

"  Estates  are  landscaira,  gazed  upon  awhile, 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneer  d  away." 

Cowper :  TiaJe,  bk.  ill. 

auc-tion-e  'ered,  pa.  par.    [AUCTIONEER,  v.] 

auc-tion-e 'er-ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj.  [AUC- 
TIONEER, t>.j 

t  auc'-tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  anctus,  pa.  par.  of 
augeo.]  Increasing.  (Johnson.) 

*  auc-tor'-I-te,  s.    [Fr.  autorite.]    Authority. 

"...  and  certes  rightfully  may  ye  take  no  ven- 
geance, as  of  youre  owue  auctorite."— Chaucer :  Tal* 
of  Melibeut. 

*  auc'-tour,  s.    [AUTHOR.] 

au'-cu-ba,  s.  [Japanese  name.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cornacese,  or 
Cornels.  The  only  known  species  in  A.  Ja- 
ponica,  a  well-known  evergreen,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  the  laurel  in  form  and  mottled 
with  yellow.  It  grows  in  British  gardens. 

au-cu-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat  aucitpatio ;  from 
aucupor  =  to  go  a  bird-catching  ;  avceps, 
contr.  for  nviceps  =  a  bird-catcher  ;  avis  = 
bird,  and  capio  —  to  take.]  Bird-catching; 
fowling.  (Johnson.) 

au  da  clous  (clous  as  shus),  a.  [From  Fr. 
audocieux ;  tip.  &  Port,  audaz  ;  Ital.  audace.} 
Lat  aitdax ;  from  audeo  =  to  dare,  to  venture.] 
Adventurous,  bold,  daring,  spirited. 

t  1.  In  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense :  Brave ; 
valiant. 

"  A  udnrlout  Hector  '.  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  age  in, 
What  toils  attend  thee,  aud  what  woes  remain  C " 
Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  x.,  118-120. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense : 

(a)  Of  Arsons:  Bold,  impudent ;  with  shame- 
less effrontery  ;  with  contempt  for  law,  human 
and  divine. 

"Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
were  animated  by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most 
audaciotit  was  Howe."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

(b)  Of  conduct :    Proceeding   from  and  indi- 
cating boldness  in  a  bad  sense  ;  the  offspring 
of  shameless  cffrontry. 

"  Such  is  thy  audacioui  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  nestif'rous  and  dissentious  pranks." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  ill.  1. 

au  da  clous  ly  (clous  as  shus),  adv. 
[Eng.  audacious;  sun",  -ly.]  In  an  audacious 
manner  ;  boldly,  impudently.  (Shakesp.  : 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

au  da  cious  ness  (clous  as  shus),  s. 
[Eng.  audacious;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
audacious  ;  boldness,  impudence,  audacity. 
(P.  Holland  :  Livy,  p.  458.) 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  «  =  e.    ey=a.    qu=  kw. 
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&U-tla9'-I-tjf,  s.  [From  Lat.  amlucis,  genit. 
of  audaz  =  audacious,  bold,  and  Eiig.  sutT. 
-ity.]  In  Fr.  audace  ;  Port.,  Jtal.,  £  Lat. 
audacia.]  Capacity  for  doing  daring  deeds. 

1.  In  a  good,   or  at  least  in  an  indifferent 
sense  :  Courage,  daring,  valour,  gallantry. 

"Another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  audacity."— 
itacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  :  Hardihood,  effrontery, 
impudence  ;  capability  of  boldly  doing  deeds 
involving  contempt  for  law,  human  aud  divine. 

An  de  an  ism,  Au  das  an  i^m,  Au- 
dl'-an-ism,  s.  [From  Audcsus  or  Auditis,  a 
native  of  Mesopotamia,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  became  a  Syrian  bishop  ;  but 
having  incurred  odium  among  his  brethren  for 
censuring  their  avarice  and  luxury,  he  was 
banished  to  Scythia.]  The  followers  of  the 
Aiic  ln.-us  or  Audius  mentioned  above,  who  was 
said  to  have  held  the  anthropomorphic  view, 
founded  on  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  that  God  had  a 
body  in  the  image  of  which  that  of  man  was 
created.  [ANTHROPOMORPHITE.] 


-bil-i'-tf,  s.  [From  Low  Lat.  audibtiis  ; 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ty.]  Audibleness  ;  capability 
of  being  heard.  (Journal  of  Science.) 

SU'-dl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ital.  audiWe  ;  from 
Low  Lat.  aiulibilis  =  audible  ;  audio  =  to 
hear.  Cognate  with  Gr.  av&dia  (audao)  =  to 
utter  sounds,  to  speak,  and  aiSij  (aude)  =  the 
human  voice  ;  from  the  root  ma  or  aus,  in 
Sansc.  vad  =  to  speak  ;  also  with  Gr.  ois  (pus), 
genit.  <ir<k  (otos)  —  an  ear.]  [EAR.] 

A.  Ax  adjective  :  Which  may  be  heard  ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  ;  actually  heard. 

"  His  respiration  quick  and  audible." 

Wordiworth  :  Ezrunion,  hk.  Till. 

t  B.  As  substantive  :  Anytliing  which  may 
be  heard  or  which  is  heard. 

"...  and  of  articulate  voices,  tone*,  songs,  aud 
quavering*,  in  audiblet."—  Bacon  :  Nat.  Ilia.,  Cent. 
ill.,  *  258. 

au  di-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  audible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  able  to  be  heard  ;  audi- 
bility. (Johnson.) 

au-dJ-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  audibl(e);  -fy.]  ID  an 
audible  manner.  So  as  to  be  heard. 

"  Main  ocean,  breaking  audibly,  .  .  ." 
Wordtworth:  Vita  from  the  Top  of  Black  Comb. 

au  di  en9e,  s.  [In  Sw.  andiens;  Ger.  au- 
dienz  ;  Dan.  &  Fr.  audience;  Sp.  &  Port. 
audiencia  ;  Ital.  audienza,  audienzia  ;  all  from 
La',  andientia.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  language  : 

L  The  act  or  opportunity  of  hearing  ;  hear- 
ing, listening  ;  attention. 


To  give  audience  is  to  give  ear,  to  listen,  to 
attend. 


IL  The  state  or  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
listened  to,  or  attended  to. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  directed  against 
William  were  but  too  likely  to  find  favourable  <i«- 
dience."—Macaulat/:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch  x). 

2.  .Spec.  :  A  formal  interview  granted  to  im- 
portant personages,  j>articularly  to  an  ambas- 
sador presenting  his  credentials  or  making  a 
communication  to  a  sovereign  ;  also  a  private 
interview  with  a  monarch  given  to  a  court 
favourite. 

"  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  on  the  next  day 
(the  2nd),  Lord  Augustus  Loitus  was  admitted  to  an 
audirnce,  .  .  ."—Times,  Nov.  24,  1876. 

"  He  was  every  day  summoned  from  the  gallery  into 
the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  long  audience*  while 
pec-rs  were  kept  waiting  iu  the  antechambers."— 
llacaulay:  DM.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

IIL  The  person  or  persons  hearing,  listening, 
or  attending. 
Gen. :  An  assemblage  of  hearers ;  an  auditory. 

"...  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  ttt  audience  find,  though  few." 

UOtm  :  P.  L.,  bk.  viL 

"The  king  meanwhile  surveyed  his  audience  from 
the  throne  with  that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing 
escaped.'— il,icaulay :  Hat.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 
B,  Technically: 

1.  In  England:   The  same  as  AUDIENCE- 
COURT  fa.  v.). 

"  None  to  be  cited  Into  the  arches  or  audirnce,  but 
dwellers  within  the  archbishop's  diocese  or  peculiars." 
— Contt.  <t  f'anom  Keel.  «4. 

2.  In  Spain  :  One  of  the  seven  supreme 
courts. 


3.  In  Spanish  America  before  it  became  inde- 
pendent: The  supreme  court  of  justice  and  its 
jurisdiction. 

"...  as  little  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darieu 
regarded  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  and 
Audi«ncei.~—Macaulity:  lliu.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

audience-chamber,  s.  A  chamber  iu 
which  formal  audiences  are  granted. 

"  He  summoned  all  the  princes  now  resident  iu  this 
court,  to  apjiear  lief  ore  him  iu  the  great  audience- 
chamber."— Trantiation  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  94. 

audience-court,  *.  A  court  belonging 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Being  ac- 
customed formerly  to  hear  causes  extra -judi- 
cially  in  his  own  jvilace,  he  usually  requested 
that  difficult  points  should  be  discussed  by 
men  learned  in  the  law,  called  auditors,  whence 
ultimately  sprung  up  by  slow  degrees  a  court 
held  to  have  equal  authority  with  that  of 
Arches,  though  inferior  to  it  both  in  dignity 
and  antiquity.  The  audience-court  is  now 
merged  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  duties  of 
its  former  presiding  officer  being  discharged 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches. 

*  au'-dl-ent,  *.  [Lat.  audtens,  pr.  par.  of 
audio  =  to  hear.]  A  hearer. 

"  The  audientt  of  her  »,i.l  story  felt  great  motions 
both  of  pity  and  admiration  lor  her  misfortune."— 
Sheltan  :  Tnirul.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  2. 

au-di  -om'-ct-  cr,  au-dim  et-er,  s.    [Lat. 

audio  —  to  hear,  aud  Gr.  fterppi/  (metron)  — 
measure.]  An  instrument  devised  by  Prof. 
Hughes,  the  inventor  of  the  microphone,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1879.  Its  object  is  to 
measure  with  precision  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Among  its  constituent  parts  are  an  induction 
coil,  a  microphone  key,  and  a  telephone. 

au-dl-om-et'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  audiometer;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  audiometry. 

au  dl-Sm'-et-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  audiometer;  -y.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  testing  the  sense  of 
hearing,  by  means  of  the  audiometer  (q.v.). 

au  di  phone,  s.  [Lat.  audio  —  to  hear,  and 
Gr.  fyovri  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Acoustics :  An  instrument  which  enables 
deaf  mutes  to  hear,  and  by  which  they  can 
be  taught  to  speak.  A  triangular  plate  of 
hardened  caoutchouc,  very  sensitive  to  sound 
vibrations,  is  its  essential  j>art.  The  patient, 
holding  the  audiphone,  places  the  upper  edge 
against  his  upper  teeth  ;  the  sounds  are  gath- 
ered and  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  by 
the  teeth,  and  not  by  the  tympanum. 

au'-dit,  s.     [Lat.  auditus  =  a  hearing.] 

1.  The  examination  of  an  account  by  persons 
appointed  to  test  its  accuracy,  by  comparing 
each  item  with  vouchers,  adding  up  each  page, 
and  at  last  authoritatively  stating  the  sum 
owing  or  at  credit.    (Used  literally  or  figura- 
tively.) 

"  Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriofanut,  L  1. 
"  To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit." 

Ibid. :  King  Henry  VIII.,  HI.  2. 

2.  The  account  as  thus  tested  and  verified. 
(Used  lit.  or  fig.) 

"  He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  Braid  blown,  and  flush  as  May : 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heay'n  * 
Bhaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  8. 

audit-house,  s.  A  house  appendant  to 
most  cathedrals,  aud  designed  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  connected  with  them. 

"The  church  of  Canterbury  (till  within  this  two 
or  three  years)  had  the  morning-prayers  at  seven  or 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sermon  at  ten 
In  the  nudit-Tmutr :  and  then  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munion-service, and  the  communion,  iu  the  choir."— 
Sir  6.  Wheler :  Ace.  of  Churchet.  p.  115. 

audit-office,  s.  The  office  in  which  the 
public  accounts  of  the  empire  are  audited. 

au'-dit,  v.t.  &  i.    [AUDIT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive :   Carefully  to  examine  (the 
account  of  another  person),  and  formally  and 
authoritatively  certify  to  (its)  accuracy. 

"Bishops'  ordinaries,  auditing  all  accounts,  take 
twelve  pence,"— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  ascertain  and  certify 
the  accuracy  of  an  account. 

"I  lore  exact  dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit;  he 
knows  how  the  money  was  disbursed." — Arbitthn"t. 

au-di'-tlon,  *.  [In  Fr.  audition;  from  Lat 
auditio.]  Hearing.  (H'alpole  :  Letters,  ii.  233.) 


au-dl-tive,  a.  [In  Fr.  auditif;  Sp.  &  Port 
audit  i  oo.  ]  Having  the  power  of  hearing. 
(Co/grave.) 

au-dit-or,    »  au'-dl-tour,    s.     [In    Ger. 

auditor  —  a  regimental  judge  ;  Fr.  auditeur  =s 
a  hearer,  an  auditor  of  accounts  ;  Sp.  auditor, 
oidor ;  Ital.  amlitore  =  an  inferior  judge  ;  Lat. 
auditor  =  (1)  a  hearer,  (2)  a  pupil,  (3)  the> 
reader  of  a  book  ;  from  audio  —  to  hear,  to 
understand,  to  leurn,  to  examine.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  A  hearer  ;  one  of  an  audience. 

"  Workers  of  Qoddes  word,  not  auditourt." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,518-19. 

"  His  vigorous  and  animated  discourse  doubtless 
called  forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors.."— 
Macaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  One  appointed  to  examine  accounts, 
compare  the  several  items  with  the  corre- 
sponding vouchers,  and  finally  certify  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole.  In  general,  two 
auditors  act  together,  to  give  greater  weight 
to  the  statement  signed  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  account. 

"  f'lur.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  l>efore  the  exactest  audUon. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athmi.  It  1 

Auditors  are,  of  course,  required  for  th» 
Government  accounts. 

"The  house  swarmed  with  placemen  of   all  kinds. 

.  .  .  tellers,    auditor!,    receiver*."— Macaulay :   Uut, 

Eng  ,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Technically: 
Account-keeping : 

1.  In  the  United  Kingdom  : 

*(o)  Auditors  of  the  Imprest  were  officers 
of  the  Exchequer  who  formerly  audited  th« 
accounts  of  the  Customs'  receipts,  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure,  &c.  This  office  has 
been  entirely  abolished,  its  functions  being, 
now  discharged  by  commissioners  appointed, 
for  auditing  the  public  accounts,  who  at  first 
were  five  in  number,  but  were  subsequently 
raised  to  ten. 

(b)  Auditors  of  burgh  accounts:  By  5  and 
6  William  IV.,  c.  76,  the  burgesses  of  each 
municipal  corporation  annually  elect  from 
among  those  qualified  to  be  councillors  two 
auditors  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  borough. 
By  subsequent  acts  they  have  been  rendered 
disqualified  to  be  councillors. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  of 
Session  is  a  functionary  who,  when  costs  are 
awarded,  examines  the  several  accounts,  taxes 
the  charges  if   needful,  and  finally  gives  a 
certificate,  without  which  the  money  cannot 
be  paid. 

au-di-to  r-I-um,  ».    [AUDITORY,  «.] 

1.  The  place  allotted  to  an  audience  as  in  a. 
a  church  or  public  hall,  or  to  visitors,  as  in  a 
monastery. 

2.  Also  (U.  S.)  a  building  for  public  meet- 
ings or  public  performances. 

au'-dlt-or-ship,  s.  [Eng.  auditor ;  and  suff. 
-ship.]  The  office,  dignity,  or  functions  of  an 
auditor. 

"...  the  auditoriMp  of  the  exchequer."  —  Johnton: 
Hfe  of  Halifax.  (Kichardton.) 

au'-dit-or-fc  »  au'-dit-6r-Ie,  a.  [From 
Lat.  auditorius  =  relating  to  a  hearer  or 
hearing  ;  from  audio  =  to  hear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  d  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the 
organs  of  hearing. 

2.  Perceived  -by  means   of  the   organs   of 
hearing. 

"...  the  auditory  perception  of  the  report."— Airf 
on  Sound  (1868),  p.  135. 

If  The  Auditory  Artery  is  a  ramification  of 
the  internal  carotid  one,  the  several  branches 
of  which  are  distributed  through  the  brain. 

The  Auditory  Canal,  or  external  meatus  of 
the  ear,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  external 
portion  of  that  organ.  It  extends  inward 
from  the  concha  for  rather  more  than  an  inch. 
Part  of  it  is  cartilaginous  and  part  osseous. 
(Todd£ Bowman  :  1'hysiol.Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.l}7.> 

The  Auditory  Nerve,  called  also  the  Acoustio 
Nerve,  enters  the  ear  by  the  internal  auditory 
canal,  and  divides  into  two  leading  branches, 
which  again  subdivide  to  an  amazing  extent. 
It  is  remarkably  soft  in  texture.  The  audi- 
tory and  the  facial  nerves  together  consti- 
tute the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  in  Willis's 
arrangement. 

"  We  wish  to  extend  oar  inquiries  ftom  the  auditory 
nerve  to  the  optic  nerve."—  Tyndall :  frag,  of  Scient* 
(3rd  ed.),  rii.  13*. 


boll,  boj^;  pout,  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan.    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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&u'-dlt-6r-y,  *  au'-dit-dr-ie,  au-dl- 
t6'r-i-um,  s.  [In  Fr.  auditoire;  Port,  audi- 
toria  =  the  tribunal  of  an  auditor  ;  auditorio 
=  people  assembled  for  hearing  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
auditorio  —  a  court,  a  sessions  house  ;  Sw., 
Dan.,  &  Ger.  auditorium,  from  Lat.  auditorium 
=  (1)  a  lecture-room,  a  hall  of  .justice  ;  (2)  a 
school  ;  (3)  (by  metonymy)  an  audience,  per- 
sons assembled  for  hearing.]  [AUDITORY,  adj.  ] 

A.  Of  the  form  auditorium  : 

Arch.  In  ancient  churches  :  The  nave  ;  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  audience  sat. 

B.  Of  the  forms  auditory  and  *  auditorie  : 
I.  Of  places  or  things  : 

1.  A  hall,  an  apartment,  or  a  portion  of  a 
hall  or  apartment  in  which  an  audience  sits. 

2.  A  bench  on  which  a  judge  sits  in  a  law- 
court. 

IL  Of  persons:  An  audience;  people  as- 
sembled to  hear. 

"Several  of  this  auditory  were,  perhaps,  entire 
strangers  to  the  person  whose  death  ire  now  lament"— 
Attertmry. 

audi  tress,  s.  [The  feminine  form  of  Eng. 
auditor.]  A  female  hearer. 

"...  such  pleasure  she  reserVd, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditrcu." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  Till. 

t  au-dlt'-n-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  auditus  = 
hearing,  and  Eng.  suffix  -al.}  Pertaining  to 
hearing.  (Coleridge.) 

*  aue,  *  auen,  v.    Old  forms  of  HAVE. 

*  auede,  pret.  ofv.    Old  form  of  HAD. 

au  er-bach'  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Auer- 
bach.]  A  mineral,  believed  by  Dana  to  be 
simply  altered  zircon. 

a'Uf,  s.     [Dut.   alf.]     A  fool,  a  silly  person. 

[OAF.] 

an  fait  (it  silent),  used  as  an  adj.  [Fr.  (lit,  )  = 
to  the  deed  ;  also  in  fact,  indeed,  in  reality.] 
Acquainted  with,  skilled  in. 

*  au'-fald,  a.    The  same  as  AFALD  (q.v.). 

An-ge'-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Augeas,  in  Gr. 
Atrye'as  (Augeas),  or  Av-yet'as  (Angelas)  ;  and 
Eng.  sun.  -an.] 

1.  .Class.  Myth.  :  Pertaining  to  Augeas,  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  king  of  Elis,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  having  a  stable,  or  cow-house,  which 
had    been  occupied  for  thirty  years    by  300 
of  his  cattle,  without  ever  once  having  been 
cleansed.    Hercules  undertook  the  great  task, 
and  succeeded  completely  in  his  endeavour,  by 
turning  the  course  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and 
Peneus  through  the  polluted  stable.    He  next 
slew  the  king,  who  had  defrauded  him  of  his 
hire,  and  put  on  the  throne  Phyleus,  the  son 
of  the  erring  monarch. 

2.  Pertaining  to  whatever  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  cannot  now,  without  Herculean 
labour,  be  put  right. 

an  -gel  ite,  «.  [In  Ger.  augelith  ;  from  Gr. 
ovyij  (auge)  =  bright  light,  radiance,  and  suff. 
-ite.]  A  colourless  or  pale-red  mineral,  with 
its  lustre  strongly  pearly  on  cleavage  surfaces. 
The  composition  is  —  phosphoric  acid,  35  '3  ; 
alumina,  51'3;  and  water,  13'4  =  100.  It  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Scania,  in  Sweden. 

[A.S. 

of  a  wheel, 
gar=st  borer,  pierc- 
er; nnfe-"bor=  a  nave- 
borer,  an  auger. 
Bosworth  asks  if 
nnfegar  has  not  also 
the  same  meaning  ; 
oar  =  a  dart,  jave- 
lin, spear,  lance,  or 
weapon  ;  in  Sw.  na- 
foare  ;  I  eel.  nafarr  ; 
Dut.  avegaar  ;  Mod. 
Ger.  naber;  O.  H. 
Ger.  nabager  mean 
=  an  auger.  Thus  n 
has  been  dropped 
from  the  beginning 
of  the  word.] 

1.  An  instrument 
used  for  boring 
holes  in  wood,  or  AUGER. 

other  soft  substance.  ' 

It  is  used  by  carpenters,  shipwrights,  joiners, 
wheelwrights,  and  cabinet-makers.     It  con- 


au ger,  *  au'-gre  (gre  as  ger), 

nofe,  nafu  =  the  nave  or  middle  of 


sists  of  a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron  shank, 
with  a  steel  bit  terminating  it  at  the  bottom. 

"The  auger  hath  a  handle  and  bit;  its  office  is  to 
make  great  round  holes.  When  you  use  it,  the  stuff 
you  work  upon  is  commonly  laid  low  under  you  that 
you  may  the  easier  use  your  strength  :  for  in  twisting 
the  bit  about  by  the  force  of  both  your  hands,  on  each 
end  of  the  handle  one,  it  cuts  great  chips  out  of  the 
stuff."— Jfoxon  :  Mechanical  Exercitet. 

"Mm.  What's  the  news?  what's  the  news! 
Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement,  and 
Your  franchises,  whereof  you  stood,  confined 
Into  an  augre't  bore." 

Shaketp. :  Corialanut,  iv.  «. 
2.  An  instrument  of  a  similar  kind,  but  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  used  for  boring  into  the 
soil,  or  through  the  geological  strata  for  water, 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  subsoil  or 
of  the  beds  traversed.  It  has  connecting- 
rods  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  depths  re- 
quired. 

anger-hole,  *  augre-hole,  s.  A  hole 
drilled  by  an  auger. 

"  What  should  be  spoken  here,  where  our  fate, 
Hid  in  an  auger-holt,  may  rush,  and  seize  us?" 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  it  3. 

auger-shell,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  shells  belonging  to  the  genus  Terebra.  It 
is  given  in  consequence  of  their  being  long 
and  pointed.  None  of  the  recent  species  are 
British.  [TEREBRA.  ] 

au  -get,  au'  gette,  s.    [Fr.  auget  =  a  trough.  ] 
Mil. :  A  wooden  pipe  containing  the  powder 
designed  to  be  used  in  exploding  a   mine. 
(James.) 

aught,  fought  (on  as  a),  '  auht,  *aght, 
*  aht  (gh  and  h  guttural  or  mute),  s.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  aht,  awht,  auht,  awiht,  awuht,  owiht, 
oivuht  =  aught,  anything,  some  ;  a  or  o  =  one ; 
uniht,  wiht  =  (1)  aught,  something,  anything; 
(2)  a  thing,  a  creature,  a  wight,  an  animal ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  uriht ;  Goth.  vaiht=&  thing,  anything.] 
[AOHT,  AUGHT,  WHIT,  WIGHT.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Generally:   Anything,  whether  great  or 
small. 

"  Who  digging,  round  the  plant,  still  hangs  his  head. 
Nor  aught  remits  the  work,  while  thushe  said." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv. ,  288-6. 

2.  Spec. :  The  smallest  portion  of  anything, 
a  whit,  a  jot,  or  tittle. 

B.  As  adverb :  In  anything,  in  any  respect. 

"  Thy  sire  and  I  were  oue :  nor  varied  auqht 
In  public  sentence,  or  in  private  thought." 

Pope :  Homerfi  Odyuey,  bk.  iii.,  156-6. 

T  Aught  —  anything,  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously spelled  ought,  and  thus  confounded  with 
ought  =  should,  or  is  under  an  obligation.  It 
would  tend  to  clearness  if  the  former  were 
uniformly  spelled,  as  correctness  requires, 
with  a,  and  the  latter  with  o. 

aught,  aucht  (gh  and  c7i  guttural),  *.  [AGHT, 
AUHT.]  Possession,  property.  (Scotch.) 

"  Edie  Ochiltree  caught  hold  of  the  rein,  and  stopped 
his  further  proceeding.  '  Whu's  aught,  ye  uullant  V ' " 
— Scott:  Antiquary. 

Bad  Aught :  "  A  bad  property."  (Used  of  an 
obstinate  ill-conditioned  child.)  (Jamieson.) 

aught,  aucht  (gh  and  ch  guttural),  pret.  ofv.t. 
[AGH.]  Possessed  as  one's  property.  (Old 
Eng.  £  Scotch.)  [AUCHT.] 

*  a  ught-and,  *  a  ght  and  (gh  guttural),  pr. 
par.     [ AUGHT,  AGHT.]    Owing. 

"  That  the  debts  aughtand  be  our  armie — or  pro- 
pertic  auflhtawt  be  omcearis  and  «oldiouris."— Ac:t 
Choi.  I.  (ed.  1814),  T.  347. 

*  a  ught  where    (gh    guttural),    s.      [Eng. 
aught;  where.]    Anywhere. 

"...  that  he  had  aughtwhere  a  wife  for  his  estate." 
—Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  1,638.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

au'-gite,  au'-gite,  s.  [In  Ger.  augit,  4c.  In 
Lat.  augites ;  Gr.  euryiTrjs  (aiigites),  a  precious 
stone,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  turquoise  ; 
airyij  (auge)  =  bright  light,  radiance.]  An  im- 
portant mineral,  interesting  from  its  geolo- 
gical as  well  as  its  mineralogical  relations. 
The  term  has  not  always  been  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

1.  Formerly  :  The  augite  of  Werner  was  the 
same  as  what  has  been  called  volcanic  schist 
and  volcanite. 

2.  Now:   Dana  applies  the  name  augite  to 
the    greenish    or    brownish-black  and    black 
kinds  of  aluminous  pyroxene,  found  chiefly  in 
eruptive,  but  sometimes  also  in  metamorphic 
rocks.    [PYROXENE.]    When  altered  into  horn- 
blende it  is  called  Tralite  (q.v.).    Augite  was 
once  suspected  by  many  mineralogists  to.be 


essentially  the  same  mineral  as  hornblende, 
differing  only  in  this  respect,  that  the  former 
species  resulted  from  rapid  and  the  latter  from 
slow  cooling.  But  Dana  separates  the  two, 
regarding  hornblende  as  an  aluminous  variety 
of  amphibole  [AMPHIBOLE],  and  not  of  py- 
roxene. [HORNBLENDE.]  Whatever  its  exact 
place  in  the  system,  it  is  so  much  akin  to 
hornblende  that  Gustav  Rose,  fusing  a  mass 
of  the  latter  mineral,  found  that  on  cooling 
it  uniformly  became  augite.  Both  are  found 
in  modern  and  in  ancient  volcanic  products. 
The  green  and  dark  kinds  of  eruptive  rock 
have  hornblende  or  augite  predominant,  while 
the  reddish  ones  owe  their  colour  to  the 
abundance  of  felspar  in  their  composition. 
In  Britain  augite  occurs  separately  as  a  mineral 
in  the  trap  rocks  around  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where. 

augite  rock,  s.  A  kind  of  basalt,  of 
greenstone,  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of 
granular  augite.  (Leonhard,  Lyell,  &c.) 

au-git'-ic,  au-git'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  augit(e);  -tc.] 
Pertaining  to  augite,  or  composed  in  greater 
or  lesser  amount  of  augite. 

"  It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the  crystalline  slags 
of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  horn- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that 
hornblende  might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of, 
rapid  cooling."— Lyell :  Man.  of  Geol.,  4th  ed.,  p.  369. 

augitic  porphyry.  A  volcanic  rock, 
consisting  of  Labrador  felspar  and  augite  on  a 
green  or  dark-grey  base.  (Rose,  Lyell,  &c.) 

ang-ment',  v.t.  [In  Fr.  augmenter;  Sp.  & 
Port,  augmentar ;  Ital.  aumentare;  from  Lat. 
augmento,  -am,  -atum,  v.t.  =  to  increase  ;  augeo, 
fut.  auxi  =  to  increase  ;  Gr.  av^avia  (avxano), 
and  auf w  (auxd)  =  to  increase.]  [See  WAX, 
EKE.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  increase  the  size  of  any- 
thing ;    to  make  anything  larger,  in  reality'or 
to  the  imagination. 

"...  old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued."— 
Macautiiy  :  But.  Eng.,  chap.  xxii. 

"  At  half  this  distance  the  attraction  would  be  aug- 
mented four  times."—  Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  3rd 
ed.,  i.  18. 

"  Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  fight" 

Pope  :  Homer'i  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  7«. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  increase. 

"  Strength  is  deriv'd  from  spirits  and  from  blood  : 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food/ 
Pope :  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  159^50. 

ang'-ment,  s.  [In  Ger.  f  augment ;  Fr.  aug- 
ment ;  Port,  augmento ;  Ital.  aumento-;  Lat. 
augmentum,  from  augeo  :=  to  increase.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  augmenting  or  increasing  ;  the 
state  of  being  augmented  or  increased. 

2.  That  by  which   anything  is  increased  ; 
also   the  time  during  which  increase  takes 
place. 

"  You  shall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  with- 
out the  diminution  of  one  drachm  of  the  earth."— 
Walton:  Angler. 

"  Discutients  are  improper  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammations, but  proper  when  mixed  with  repellanti 
in  the  augment." — Wiseman. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Philol.  &  Gram, :  In  Greek  grammar,  a 
prefix  to  the  past  tenses  and  to  the  paulo- 
post  future,  intended  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  tenses.  The  augment  to  the  perfect 
and  the  paulo-post  future  prefix  the  initial 
consonant  with  e,  and  retain  the  syllable  thus 
formed  through  all  the  moods.  In  this  case 
the  augment  is  called  the  reduplication.  Thus 
from  Tutrria  (tupto)  comes  rirv^a  (tetupha), 
TeTityo/nai  (Mitpsomai),  where  re  (te)  is  the 
augment.  Constituting,  as  it  does,  a  syllable, 
it  is  called  a  syllabic  augment.  Sometimea 
the  augment  is  formed  by  substituting  for  a 
short  vowel  its  corresponding  long  one,  as 
eA7u'£a>  (elpid:o),  rjATrtfJov  (elpidzon);  the  aug- 
ment thus  produced  is  termed  a  temporal 
augment. 

T  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  1839,  published  the 
hypothesis  that  the  augment  is  properly  a 
pronominal  particle,  denoting  distance  or  re- 
moteness, originally  in  space  and  then  in  time  ; 
a  view  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  Bopp, 
Garnett,  Curtius,  and  others.  (Donaldson: 
New  Cratylus,  3rd  ed.,  1859,  p.  508,  Note.) 
There  is  an  augment  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in 
Greek. 

aug-ment'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  augment ;  -able.  ] 
Able  to  be  augmented  ;  able  to  be  increased. 

"  Our  elixirs  lie  augment  able  infinitely." 

Athmolt:  Theat.  Chem.  (1662),  p.  182. 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu-kw. 
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Hug  men  ta  tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  augmentation ; 
Sp.  augmentation;  Port,  augmentacaa ;  ItaL 
augumentazione,  aumentazione.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  augmenting  or  increasing. 

"They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by 
»ny  auamentation  of  power  which  the  Emperor  might 
obtain  '•—Xticaulay :  Hist.  Ktig.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  augmented. 

"  What  modification  of  matter  can  make  one  embryo 
capable  of  so  prodigiously  vast  augmentation,  while 
another  is  couhned  to  the  minuteness  of  an  insect." 
— Bentley. 

3.  The  amount  added  to  produce  the  in- 
crease. 

"...  the  amount  of  the  auimnntntian  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  estimate."— J.  S.  JfUl :  Logic, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  10L 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy.     Augmentation  of  the  Moon's 
Semi-diameter:  The  increase  in  her  apparent 
magnitude,  due  to  the  difference  between  her 
distance  from  the  observer  and  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

2.  In  Heraldry.    Arms  of  Augmentation  of 
Honour  are  a  grant  from  one's  sovereign  of  an 
additional  charge  on  a  coat  of  arms  for  a  meri- 
torious sen-ice  rendered,   or  for  some  other 
cause.      (Glossary  of  Heraldry,   1847.)     They 
are  called  also  Arms  of  Concession  of  Honour. 

augmentation  court.  A  court  erected 
by  King  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  increase  of  the 
revenues  of  his  crown,  by  the  suppression  of 
monasteries. 

»ug  ment  -a-tive,  a.  A  s.  [In  Fr.  augmen- 
tatif;  Ital.  augumentativo.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  the  power  of  in- 
creasing  any   particular   thing,  or   actually 
increasing  it. 

"  Some  of  them  [terminations  of  verbal  nouns]  being 
augmentative,  some  diminutive." — Instructions  for 
Oratory,  p.  32. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  word  which  expresses 
in  an  augmented  form — that  is,  with  increased 
force — the  idea  conveyed  by  the  simple  word 
from  which  it  was  derived.     Tlius  the  Indian 
term  Maharajah  (in   Mahratta  maha  =  great, 
rajaft  =  king)  is  an  augmentative  of  the  simple 
word  rajah.     It  is  opposed  to  diminutive.     To 
the  latter  category  belongs  the  word  kinglet 
(king,  and  let  —  little). 

aug-ment  -ed,  pa.  par.    [AUGMENT,  t>.) 

"  Precipitate  thee  with  autmen'mt  pain." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  vt 

aug  ment-er,  s.  [Eng.  augment;  -er.  In 
Fr.  aiujmenteur.  ]  One  who  or  that  which 
augments  or  increases  anything.] 

"The  Egyptians,  who  were  the  world's  seminaries 
for  arts,  ascribe  nil  to  learning,  as  to  its  patroness  and 
augmfnter."—Waterhout:  Apol.  for  Learn.,  tc.  (1653), 
p.  177. 

aug-ment  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AUGMENT,  r.] 

.    and  hence  the  increased  supply,  required  by 
ling  population,  is  sometimes  raised  at  all  iiug- 


*au'-gre,  s.    [AUGER.] 

*au'-gr^m,  s.  &  a.     [ALGORITHM.]     Arith- 
metic. 

augrym-stones.      Stones   or   counters 
formerly  used  to  aid  in  arithmetical  calcula- 

M«n 


tion. 


Augs 


"  His  augrym-ttonet,  leyen  faire  apart." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3,410. 


LUgS'-burg,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg (called  by  the  Romans  Augusta),  in 
Bavaria.] 

Augsburg  Confession.  A  confession 
of  faith,  rough  hewn  by  Luther  and  polished 
by  Melanchthon,  which,  being  subscribed  by 
the  Reformers,  was  read  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  on  the 
2  jth  of  June,  1530.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Augustan  Confession.  (See  the  etyrn.)  . 

au'-gur,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Ger.,  &  Port,  augur ;  Fr. 
augure;  Sp.  (pi.)  augures ;  Ital.  anguratore, 
augura,  augures  (m.),  and  auguratrice  (f.) ;  all 
from  Lat.  augur.]  [AUGURY.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  college  of  augurs  at 
Rome,  a  highly  dignified  corporation  who  pre- 
.  tended  to  predict  future  events  by  the  methods 
described  under  AUGURY  (q.v.).  Being  con- 
sulted on  all  important  occasions,  they  long 
possessed  enormous  powers  in  the  Roman 
State  ;  but  as  knowledge  increased  they  were 


applied  to  only  for  form's  sake,  and  at  last  not 
at  all 

"Catar.  What  say  the  au.gv.rt  f 
Sermint.  They  would  not  have  you  stir  forth  to-day  : 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  an  heart  within  the  beast" 

Skaketp.  :  Juliut  Cauar,  ii.  1 
"  Ob  !  spare  an  augur'*  consecrated  head." 

Pope:  Homer'i  Odyuey,  bk.  xxiL,  £55. 
2.  Any  person  who  attempts  to  read  futurity, 
and  predict  events  which  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred. 

"  Twas  false  thou  know'st  —  but  let  such  angiirt  rue, 
Their  words  are  omens  Insult  reud"rn  true." 

Byrun  :  Tin  Cortair,  III. 

an'-gur,  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Ger.  auguriren;  Fr.  au- 
gurer;  Port,  augurar,  (tgourar  ;  Ital.  augurart; 
from  Lat.  aitguror  =  (l)  to  act  as  augur,  (2)  to 
forebode  ;  auguro  =  (l)  to  consult  by  means  of 
augurs,  (2)  to  consecrate  by  means  of  augurs, 
(3)  to  forebode.]  [AuouR.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  form  auguries,  prognosti- 
cations or  guesses  regarding  future  events  ; 
to  anticipate,  to  conjecture. 

"  They  deemed  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  aagur'd  of  thu  worst." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  8. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  prognosticate  ;  to  presage  ;  to 
forbode  :  as,  That  augured  mischief.   (Usually 
of  things.) 

au  -gur  al,  a.  [In  Fr.  4  Port,  augural  ;  Ital. 
augu'rale';  Lat.  auguralis.]  Pertaining  to  an 
augur  or  to  augury. 

"The  augural  crook  of    Bomulus."—  Lewii  :   Cred. 
Earl:/  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  iv.,  §  3. 
"  Persons  versed  in  augural  lore."—  Ibid.,  ch.  x.,  {  6. 

au  gur-ate,  *.     [AUOURATE,  v.]    The  office 

or  dignity  of  an  augur. 
"  The  powers  of  the  augurate."—  Penny  Cyclop.,  ill.  88. 

t  au  -gur-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  auguratus,  pa. 
par.  of'aiiguror.]  [AuooR,  v.] 

au  gur  a  tion,  s.  [In  Sp.  auguracion  ;  from 
Lat."  auguratlo.]  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of 
pretending  to  presage  future  events,  either  in 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  augurs,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

"  Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success  when 
he  continued  the  tripudiary  augurationt."—  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errou.ru. 

au  gured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AuauR,  v.] 

t  au'-gur-er,  s.  [Eng.  augur;  -er.]  The 
same  as  AUGUR  (q.v.). 

"  And  the  persuasion  of  his  augureri, 
Slay  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day." 

:  Jnlini  Cottar,  it  1. 


au-gur'-I-al,  a.  [In  Sp.  augurial  ;  Lat.  au- 
gnrialis,  for  auguralis.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  augury. 

"On  this  foundation  were  built  the  conclusions  of 
soothsayers  in  their  augurial  and  tripudiary  divina- 
tions. "  —  Browne. 

au'-gur-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [AuouR,  v.] 

"  The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power  's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full. 

Shakes?.  :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  L. 

au'-gur-Ist,  ».  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.  ]  '  One  who  practises  augury  ;  an  augur. 

*  au'-gur-Ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ize.]  To  augur.  (Johnson.) 

au'-gur-ous,  a.  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng.  suffix 
-ous.]  Full  of  augury  ;  prescient,  presaging, 
foreboding. 

"  So  fear'd 
The  fair-man'd  horses,  that  they  flew  back,  and  their 

chariots  turn  VI, 
Presaging  in  their  augurout  hearts  the  labours  that 

they  mourn  'd.  "  Chapman:  Iliad. 

au'-gur-ship,  s.  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  augur. 

"...  though  it  is  true  that  in  the  augurthlp 
nobility  was  more  respected  than  age."—  Bacon  :  Hat. 
of  Life  and  Death  (1658).  (Kichardton.) 


,  *  au'-gnr-Ie,  s.  [In  Fr.  augure  ; 
O.  Fr.  aur,  whence  in  Mod.  Fr.  comes  malheur 
=  misfortune  =  Old  Fr.  mal  aur;  in  Lat. 
malum  augunim  =  evil  augury.  In  Sp. 
aguero  ;  from  Prov.  augiar,  augur  =  an  omen  ; 
Port.  &  Ital.  aitgurio  ;  Ger.  &  Lat.  augurium  ; 
from  avis  —  bird,  and  gur  =  telling.  Gur 
appears  again  in  Lat.  garrio  —  to  chatter,  and 
gamdus  —  chattering,  and  is  from  Sansc.  gur 
and  gri  =  to  shout.  (Max  MilUer  :  Science  of 
Language,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  ,  1871,  pp.  266,  206.).] 
L  The  act  or  practice  of  pretending  to  prog- 
nosticate future  events. 


1.  After  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  col- 
lege of  augurs  [  AUGUR],  namely,  by  noting  the 
flight   or  singing   of   particular   birds  ;   the 
avidity  or  otherwise  with  which  the  sacred 
chickens  devoured  their  food  ;  the  movements 
of  quadrupeds;  and  the  occurrence  of  light- 
ning, thunder,  or  both,  in  particular  parts 
of  the  sky. 

"  And  they  inquired  of  the  go-Is  by  nugura  to  know 
which  of  them  shoald  give  his  name  to  the  city."— 
Arnold:  HM.  Rome,  ch.  L 

2.  In  any  other  way. 

"  The  very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pais  ob- 
served. UHlloOf  remembered,  that  his  look  was  »ad  and 
full  of  evil  nuiiury"—ilaciiutay  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  An  augurnl  rite  or  ceremony. 

II.  That  which  is  augured  ;  an  omen ;  a 
prognostication  ;  a  prophecy  ;  a  vaticination. 

"  If  such  thy  will,  dispntch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  I" 

Pope :  Uomer'i  Iliad,  bk.  xxir.,  S81-2. 

au  -gust ,  a.  [In  Fr.  auguste ;  Lat.  augustus 
=  (1)  sacred,  venerable,  (2)  majestic,  august; 
either  from  angm  =  to  cause  to  increase,  or 
from  augur.  A  title  given  by  the  Roman 
Senate  to  Octavianus  when  confirming  him 
in  the  imperial  dignity.]  Sacred,  majestic  ; 
fitted  to  inspire  reverence  ;  not  to  be  touched 
without  awe.  Used — 

1.  Of  royal  or  princely  personages : 

"  Her  Majesty,  and  three,  at  least,  of  her  augutt 
daughters,  were  amongst  tlie  subscribers  to  the  fund." 
— De  Vninreu  :  Work*  (ed.  186S),  vol.  ii.,  p.2«. 

2.  Of  anything  appertaining  to  such  digna- 
taries: 

"  He  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when  he 
consented  to  shed  that  augiwi  Mood  [that  of  Charles  I.L 
that  he  was  doing  a  deed  which  was  inexpiable."— 
Jfacaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

3.  /re  a  mart  general  sense,  of  anything  grand 
and  magnificent : 

"  And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 
Augmt  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength." 

Hemant :  ley  Sonf. 

4.  Of  the  Divine  Being  or  His  arrangement* 
for  the  government  of  the  universe  : 

"  The  trumpet — will  it  sound,  the  curtain  rite. 
And  show  th'  augutt  tribural  of  the  skies." 

Cowper:  ftclirement. 

An '-gust,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  August;  Sw. 
Augusti;  Dan.  Augustus,  Oogst ;  Fr.  Ao&t; 
Sp.  and  Ital.  Agosto ;  Lat.  Augustus,  from 
Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor.] 

1.  Formerly:  The  sixth  month  of  the  old 
Alban  or  Latin  year,  which  began  with  March, 
and  not  with  January.     At  first  it  was  called 
in  consequence  Sextilis,  from  sextos  =.  the  sixth. 
Afterwards  the  senate  altered  that  name  into 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Casar,  the 
first  Roman  emperor,  who  during  this  month 
was  created  consul,  three  times  over  obtained 
triumphs,  subdued  Egypt,  and  terminated  the 
civil  war. 

2.  Now :  The  eighth  month  of  the  year  in 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  England  the  first  Monday  in  August  is  a 
Bank  holiday.     [BANK  HOLIDAY.] 

"August  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Augustus 
Owsar,  because  in  the  same  mouth  he  was  created  con- 
sul, thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued  Egj-pt  to  th« 
Roman  empire,  and  made  an  end  uf  civil  wars  ;  being 
before  called  SextUit,  or  the  sixth  from  March.-— 
Peacham. 

Au-gUS'-tan  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Avgustaniu.]  Per- 
taining to  Augustus  Ciesar.  As  literature  in 
ancient  Rome  reached  its  highest  development 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  the  ex- 
pression "  the  Augustan  age  "  of  literature  in 
any  country  means  the  age  in  which  it  is  at  its 
highest  point.  It  was  once  common  to  regard 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature,  which,  however,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  is  still  future. 
"  The  Genius  of  the  A  ugiutan  age 
His  bead  among  Rome's  ruins  rear'd." 

Cowprr  :  On  thr  A  uthor  of  "  Lttttri  on 
LUerarun." 

Au-gUS'-tan  (2),  a.  [From  Augusta,  the  old 
Roman  name  of  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria.]  Per- 
taining to  Augsburg. 

Augustan  Confession. 

Theology  &  Church  History :  What  is  now 
commonly  known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(q.v.). 

Au  -gus-tines,  Au  -gas-tins, ».  pi  [From 
Augustine.]  [AuousriHiAUS.] 

Au-gus-tin'-l-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Augustine 
or  St.  Augustine,  the  very  eminent  theologian 
and  Christian  father,  born  at  Tagaste,  in 
Numidia,  on  November  13th,  A.D.  354 ;  • 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  JolH;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  snan.     -don,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -We,  -die,  &c.  =  toei,  deL 
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augustious — aunt 


presbyter  of  Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona,  in 
Algeria)  from  391 ;  and  finally  bishop  of  the 
same  Hippo  from  395  to  his  death  on  the  28th 
of  August,  430.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  St.  Augustine. 
Augustlnian  Canons  regular  :  Canons  whose 

mode"  of  life  was  regulated  by  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
[CANONS.]  (Mosheim :  Church,  Hist.,  Cent,  xi., 
pt.  ii.,  eh.  ii.,  §  29.) 

Augustinian  Eremites:  The  same  as  Auous- 
TINIANS  [B.,  2  (q.v.).]  (Ibid.,  Cent,  xiii.,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §§  22,  23.) 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Gen.  :  Any  follower  of  Augustine. 
IL  Spec.  (Plural) : 

1.  Those  who  follow  Augustine  in  his  views 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  were  essen- 
tially what  are  now  called  Calvinistic. 

2.  An  order  of  monks  called  after  Augustine. 
Other    English    designations    for    them    are 
Aiigitstines  or  Augustins,  and  they  are  also 
sometimes    called  Avgustinian   Eremites,   or 
simply  Eremites.     They  were  formed  into  an 
order  by  Alexander  IV.,  in  1250,  he  having 
required    various    societies    of   Eremites — of 
which  some  followed  the  rules  of  Williani  the 
Eremite,  and  others  those  of  St.  Augustine 
— to  unite  into  one  body.     When,  in  1272,  the 
orders  of  Mendicants  were  reduced  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  to  four,  the  Augustinians  were 
one  of  these  four.     They  are  the  same  that 
are  called  Austin  friars.    Their  garb  is  black. 

An-  gTUS'-tl-OUS,  a.  [Auousr,  a.]  The  same 
as  AUGUST  (q.v.).  (Hacket :  Life  of  Williams, 
i.  109.) 

an-gust'-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  august;  -ly.]  In  an 
august  manner  ;  in  a  highly  dignified  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  to  inspire  veneration  or  awe. 

&m-g  1st -ness,  s.  [Eng.  august;  -ness.]  The 
q  lality  of  l>eing  august ;  dignity,  venerable- 
ness.  (Johnson.) 

*  auht,  *  auhte,  *  aght  (0.  Eng.),  aucht 
(Scotch)  (gh  and  ch  guttural),  a.     [A.S.  eahta  = 
eight.]     Eight.     [AGHT,    EIGHT.]     (Rob.    de 
Brunne,  p.  122.) 

*  auht  (h  guttural),  s.    [AOHT,  AHT.]   Property. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  auht   end,  (h  guttural),  a.    [A.8.  eahta-tyne.] 
Eiglrteenth. 

"  111  his  auhtend  year." 

Sub.  de  Brunne,  p.  83.    (S.  in  Boucher.} 

auk  (in  Provinc.  Eng.  alk),  s.  [Icel.  aulka ; 
8w.  alka  =  a  puffin;  Dan.  alke;  Ger.  alk ; 
Mod.  Lat.  alca  ]  [ALCA.]  The  name  given  to 
several  sea-birds,  especially  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Auk. 

1.  The  Great  Auk  is  the  Alca  impennis  of 
Linnwus.  [ALCA,  ALCID^E.]  It  was  from  two 
to  two  and  a-half  feet  high,  with  short  wings 
almost  useless  for  flight.  In  the  water,  how- 
ever, it  moved  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It 
occasionally  visited  Britain,  but  was  essen- 
tially a  Northern  bird.  Its  bones  left  behind 
show  that  it  was  formerly  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Denmark. 
This  species  became  extinct,  towards  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE   RAZOR-BILL  (ALCA   TOBDA). 


2.  The  Little  Auk  of  Pennant  and  others, 
called  also  the  Common  Rotche,  and  the  Little 
White  and  Black  Diver,  is  the  Mergulus 
mtlanoleurm  of  Yarrell's  British  Birds,  the 
M.  alle  of  Carpenter  and  Dallas,  and  the  Alca 


alle  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  the  breast,  the  belly, 
a  dot  above  the  eyes,  and  a  stripe  on  the  wing, 
white ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  black.  Its 
length  is  nine  inches,  and  the  extent  of  its 
wings  sixteen.  Its  dimensions  are  thus  about 
those  of  a  large  pigeon.  It  nestles  in  holes  or 
crevices  on  the  bare  rocks,  laying  one  bluish- 
green  egg.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas. 
It  occurs  also  in  Britain. 

3.  One  of  the  English  names  given  to  a  bird, 
the  Razor-bill  (Alca  tonla). 

King  of  the  Auks :  A  Scotch  name  for  the 
Great  Auk  (Alca  impennis).  [See  No.  1.] 

t  auk'- ward,  a.    [AWKWARD.] 
taul,s.    [AWL.] 

au  la,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Lai,  &c.,  aula.  In  Gr. 
nvAjj  (aule)  =  (I)  a  courtyard  or  its  wall ;  (2) 
the  court  or  quadrangle  around  r/hich  the 
house  itself  was  built ;  (3)  any  court  or  hall ; 
(4)  (later)  the  court,  or  f.ula  regia.} 

1.  A  court  barca.    (Spelman.) 

2.  In  zume  old  ecclesiastical   writers:   The 
navs  of  a  church. 

3.  A.  regia  or  regis:  A  court  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  own  hall,  and 
comprised  of  the  great  officers  of  state  usually 
attendant  on  his  person.     It  was  ultimately 
transferred  to  Westminster  Hall. 

au'-  lOB-iim,  s.  [Lat.  aulceum  ;  Gr.  auAai'a  (au- 
laia)  —  .  .  .  a  curtain  ;  tapestry.] 

*  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  by  Lin- 
naeus to  a  corolla. 

au  la  r-i  an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sp.  &  ItaL  aula  =  a 
royal  palace ;  Lat.  mila ;  Gr.  ai>A>}  (aule)  — 
the  front  court  of  a  Grecian  house.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  hall.  (Smart, 
Worcester,  £c.) 

2.  As  substantive.      In  Oxford  University: 
The  member  of  a  hall  as  distinguished  from  a 
collegian. 

"  Dr.  Adams  [Principal  of  Majdalen  Hall]  made  a 
little  speech,  nud  entertained  the  vice-chancellor  and 
aulariiitu  with  a  glass  of  wine."— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p. 
383. 

au'-  lax,  ».  [Gr.  <xjAo£  (aulax)  —  a  furrow,  in 
allusion  to  the  furrows  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  in  one  species.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Proteacese,  or  Proteads. 
The  species  are  pretty  shrubs,  with  narrow 
leaves. 

ftuld,  a.    [A.S.  aid,  eald.]    Old.    [OLD.] 

*  L  (Formerly  English.) 

"  'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down : 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  tliec. ' 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  (Now  only  Scotch.) 

"  H.  Jf  the  people  of  the  barony  know  that  their  poor 
avid  laird  is  somewhere  here  about. "—Scott :  Waterley. 
en.  ixv. 

auld-farrant,  a.    Sagacious. 

"This  auld  man,  Ochlltree,  is  very  skeely  and 
auld-farrant  about  inouy  things."—  Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xlii. 

auld  lang  syne.  [Scotch  auld  =•  Eng. 
old;  lang  —  long  ;  syne  =  since.]  Long,  long 
ago ;  referring  to  the  time  when  friends  now 
in  full  maturity,  if  not  even  beginning  to  de- 
cline, were  boys  accustomed  to  play  together. 

"But  sea«  between  us  braid  ha'e  roar'd, 
Siu'  auld  lang  syne." 

Burnt :  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

auld  warld,  a.  Old  world  ;  antique  ; 
belonging  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  now 
passed  away.  (Scotch.) 

au-lct'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  auletlcus;  Gr.  aiATj-rucds 
(auletikos)  —  suitable  for  a  pipe  or  flute  ;  auAds 
(aulos)  =  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument : 
ooj  (off),  ajjjiu  (aemi),  or  aua>  (auo)  =  to  blow.] 
Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute.  (Johnson.) 

au  lie,  *  au'-lick,  o.  &  ».  [In  Fr.  aulique  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  aulico ;  Lat.  aulicits  = 
pertaining  to  a  princely  court,  princely ;  Gr. 
oiiAiicos  (aulikos)  =  of  or  for  the  court,  courtier- 
like.  In  Ital.  aula  is  =  a  royal  palace ;  I>at. 
aula  =  (1)  the  front  court  of  a  Grecian  house, 
(2)  a  palace,  a  castle,  (3)  princely  power,  (4) 
the  court,  courtiers  ;  Gr.  auAjj  (aule)  =  (1)  the 
open  court  before  a  house,  or  its  wall,  (2) 
(later)  the  court  or  quadrangle,  (3)  the  hall 
or  vestibule,  or  any  chamber,  (4)  (latest  of  all), 
the  court,  courtiers.  From  aw,  anm  (ad,  acmi) 
=  to  blow— the  court-yard  being  necessarily 
open  to  the  wind.] 


A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 
^f  Aulic  Council : 

(a)  In  the  old  German  Empire,  the  name, 
formerly  given  to  the  personal  council  of  the. 
Emperor,    as    contradistinguished    from    the 
imperial  chamber,    wlrich   was  the  supreme- 
court  of  the  empire.      It  ceased  when  the 
emperor  died,  but  a  fresh  one  was  immediately 
called  into  existence  by  his  successor.     The 
supercessiou  of  the  German  Empire  by  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  terminated 
the  old  Aulic  Council. 

(b)  A  council  at  Vienna,  established  for  the 
management  of  the  military  affairs  of  Austria. 

B.  As  substantive.    At    the  Sorbonne,   and- 
some  foreign  universities :  The  ceremony  ob- 
served when  one  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divhiity.     First  an  oration  is  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  then 
he   receives  the   cap,  and  finally  presides  at 
the  disputation.      Whilst   the  term   aulic  i* 
used  generally  of  the  whole  ceremony,  it  i* 
specially  to  the  disputation  that  it  is  applied. 

t  aul-nage,  s.    [ALNAGE.] 
t  aul'-nag-er,  s.    [ALNAGER.] 

*  auln,  *  aulne  (I  silent),  *.    [AUHE.] 

aulned  (I  silent),  a.  [Apparently  altered  from. 
AWN  (q.v.).] 

Heraldry :  Awned,  bearded.  (Used  of  ears 
of  corn.) 

aul'-op-iis,  s.  [Gr.  avAo*  (aulos)  =  a  flute, 
and  irous  (pous)  —  a  foot.  ]  A  genus  of  fishea 
belonging  to  the  family  Salmouidae. 

au-los'-tom-a,  au-los'-tom-us,  s.      [Gr. 

ouAos  (aulos)  =  a  flute,  and  a-ro^a  (stoma)  = 
mouth.  Flute-mouthed.]  A  genus  of  spiny- 
firmed  fishes,  of  the  family  Fistularidae.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  the  snout  ends  in  a 
tube.  The  only  known  species  is  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

au-l6  Stom'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  aulosto- 
m(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.}  [Fis- 

TULARID^E.] 

*  aul'-ter,  s.     [ALTAR.]    The  same  as  ALTAR 
(q.v.). 

*  auT-trage,   *  aul'-ter-age,  s.    [ALTAR- 
AGE.]   The  same  as  ALTERAGE  (q.v.).   (Scotch.) 

<  au'-mail,  *  au  -mayl,  v.t.    [AMEL,  v.] 

*  an'-mayld,  pa.  par.    [AUMAIL.] 
*aum'-ble,  *  aum-beL    [AMBLE.] 

*  aum  -bry.    [AMBRY.] 
aume,  s.    The  same  as  AAM  (q.v.). 

*  au  men  er,  *  au  mere,  s.    [Fr.  aumonier 
=  an  almoner.]    An  almoner 

*  au'-mone,  s.    [Fr.  aumdne  =  alms,  charity.  J 

Law :  A  tenure  by  which  lands  are  given  In 
alms  to  some  church  or  religious  house. 

*  aun  -  9en  -  yd,   *  awn'  -  schen  -  yd,   a. 

[ANCIENT.]    Antiquated.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  aun  -98  tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    The  same  as 
ANCESTOR  (q.v.)i 

*  aun-cS-trj^,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ANCESTRT 
(q.v.). 

*  aune,   *  aulne,  s.     [Fr.  aune,  aulne ;  Lat. 
ulna  —  (1)  the  elbow,  (2)  the  arm,  (3)  an  ell.] 

Formerly :  A  French  measure  for  cloth, 
varying  in  length  in  different  places.  At 
Rouen  it  was  =  1  English  ell,  at  Calais  =  1  '52, 
at  Lyons  —  1'061,  and  at  Paris  =  0'95. 

Kow :  The  metre  has  taken  its  place. 

*  ann'-gel,  *  aun'-giL   Old  forms  of  ANGEL. 

"  And  as  an  aungel  lad  him  up  and  doun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  7,260-1. 
"At  Lucifer,  though  he  an  aitnijil  were, 
And  nought  a  man,  at  him  wil  I  bygyime." 

Ibid.,  15,<85-C. 

aunt,  *  auntc  (au  =  a),  s.  [In  Ger.  and  Fr. 
tante ;  O.  Fr.  ante;  Prov.  amda,  from  Lat. 
amita  =  aunt  by  the  father's  side,  that  by  the 
mother's  side  being  quite  a  different  word, 
viz.,  mater  ter  a.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pice,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce     c.    ev= a.     au  =  kw. 


aunter— auricula 
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L  Lit.  :  The  sistor  of  one's  father  or  mother. 
[AUNTIE.] 

"Who  meets  us  here?  my  niece  Plaiitaeenet, 
Led  in  the  baud  of  her  kind  mini  uf  Glos'ter." 

Shaba?. :  JlicJt.  HI..  IT.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  A  kindly  epithet  for  an 
elderly  woman  of  no  kinship  to  the  speaker, 
as  uncle  was  for  an  elderly  man. 

If  Modryle  &  Etvytlr  =  aunt  and  uncle,  are 
used  similarly  in  Welsh.  (Barnes:  Early 
England  and  the  Saxon  English,  p.  135.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  :  A  cant  term  for  a  woman 
of  bad  character,  whether  prostitute  or  pro- 
curess.    (Nares.)     (Shakesp. :    Winter's    Tale, 
iv.  3.) 

«aun'-ter,  *ann'-tre  (0.  £ng.)(tre aster), 
*  an '-ter,  *  aun'-tyr  (tyr  as  tir)  (Provinc.), 
*.  [Contr.  from  Fr.  aventure  =  an  adventure.] 

1.  An  adventure. 

2.  Fortune.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"Fro  Nabugodonosor  the  kyng  that  him  hade, 
Called  this  paleis  '  Auntra.  and  forsothe  seide." 
Jotep\  ofArimathie  (ed.  Skeatl,  319-20. 

*  aun'-ter,  *  aun  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  &  i. 

[From  Fr.  aventurer  =  to  venture,  to  risk.] 
To  venture,  to  dare ;  to  encounter  danger,  to 
incur  risk. 

"  Unhardy  is  unsely.  as  men  saith, 
I  wol  arise,  aiid  i 


*  aun  ter-ous,  *  aun  trous,  *  an' -ter- 
OUS,     a.      [Abbreviated    from    adventurous 
(q.v.)].     Adventurous,  courageous,  enterpris- 
ing.    [AUNTER.] 

"And  for  he  was  a  knyght  auntroui." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15.81T. 

ann'-tie  (an  =  a),  s.  [Eng.  aunt ;  and  dimin. 
-ie.]  A  familiar  name  for  an  aunt.  (Eng.  and 
Scotch.) 

"  I  wad  get  my  mither  bestowed  wl'  her  auld  graning 
tittle,  auntie  Meg,  in  the  Gallowgate  o'  Glasgow."— 
—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

*  aun'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *.  &  v.t.    [AUKTER.] 

*  aun  -trous,  a.    [AUNTEKOUS.] 

*  auonge,  v.t.   [A.S.  afon  =  to  receive,  pa.  par. 
afongen,  afangen.]    [AFONQE.] 

"  Bede  him  that  ich  deie  mote  and  the  oile  of  mylce 
auonge."— The  Holy  Rode  (ed.  Morris),  44. 

*  auote,  adv.    [Eng.  o  =  on ;  vote  =  foot.]    On 
foot.    [AFOOT.] 

au  ra,  ».  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  aura; 
Gr.  aupa  (aura)  =  air  in  motion,  a  breeze  ;  *  aw 
(ao),  ar)m  (aemi)  =  to  blow,  and  avia  (nuff)  = 
to  shout  ...  to  roar  ;  Sansc.  vA  or  wd  =  to 
blow.] 

L  Gen. :  Any  snbtle,  invisible  fluid,  gaseous, 
or  other  material  emanation  from  a  body,  as 
an  effluvium  ;  the  aroma  of  flowers. 

IL  Specially: 

1.  Electricity.     Electric  Aura :   A  so-called 
electric  fluid  emanating  from  an  electrified 
body,  and  forming  what  has  been  called  an 
electric  atmosphere  around  it. 

2.  Med.     Epileptic  Aura  (A.  epileptica,  or 
simply  Aura) :  A  sensation  as  if  a  current  of 
air,  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  slight  convulsive 
tremor  ascended  from  a  part  of  the  body,  or 
of  the  extremities,  to  the  head,  on  reaching 
which  the    patient    falls  down  in  a  fit    of 
epilepsy.    (Dr.  J.  Cheyne:  Cycl.  Pract.  Med., 
vol.  il,  p.  86.) 

an'-ral  (1),  a.  [Lat.  aura ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -at] 
Pertaining  to  the  air.  (Maunder.) 

au'-ral  (2),  a.  [From  Lat.  aims  =  the  ear.] 
Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

»U'-ra-lite,  s.  [In  Ger.  auralit ;  from  aura  (?), 
and  Ai'Oos  (lithos)  =  stone.]  A  mineral;  ac- 
cording to  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue,  a  variety 
of  Dichroite ;  but  according  to  Dana,  the 
same  as  Fahlunite  (q.v.).  Borsdorff  called  it 
Hydrous  lolite.  It  is  from  Abo,  in  Finland. 

au  ran  ti  a  9e-£e,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
aurantium,  the  specific  name  of  the  orange 
(Citrus  aurantium),  the  remoter  derivation 
apparently  being  aurans,  genit.  aurantis,  pr. 
par.  of  auro  =  to  gild  ;  aurum  =•  gold,  referring 
to  the  tine  yellow  colour  of  the  fruit.] 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lindley 
In  his  Rutales,  or  Rutal  Alliance.  They  have 
from  three  to  five  petals,  stamina  the  same  in 


number,  or  twice  as  many,  or  some  multiple 
of  the  petals,  hypogynous.  The  fruit  is  pulpy, 
and  is  many-celled.  It,  with  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  is  covered  with  an  abundance  of  oily 
receptacles.  The  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
are  often  compound,  frequently  with  the  petiole 
winged.  There  is  no  genus  Aurantium  (see 
etym.).  The  typical  one  is  Citrus,  which 
contains  tlie  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  &C. 
[CITRUS.]  In  1847  Dr.  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  species  of  Aurautiacese  at  95,  nearly  all 
from  India. 

au'-rate,  a.  k  ».  [In  Ital.  atirato ;  from  Lat. 
auratits  —  gilt,  pa.  par.  of  auro  =  to  gild,  from 
aurum  =  gold.  ] 

A.  As  ailjective :  Of  a  golden  yellow  hue ; 
a  pure   bright   yellow,  duller   than    lemon- 
coloured. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Horticid.  :  A  kind  of  pear. 

2.  Chem. :  Auric  oxide  in  combination  with 
an  alkali.    (Fownes :  Chem.,  10th  ed.,  p.  421.) 

If  There  are  aurates  of  potash,  of  ammonia, 
&c. 

an'-ra-ted  (1),  a.  [In  Ital.  atirato;  Lat.  au- 
ratus  =  gilt,  from  aurum  =  gold.]  [AURATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Science  generally  :  Contain- 
ing gold  ;  gilded,  or  resembling  gold  in  colour. 

2.  Chemistry :  Combined  with  auric   acid. 

[AURIC.] 

au'-ra-ted  (2),  a,  [From  Lat.  auris  =  the 
ear.]  Eared. 

aure  (au'-ra),  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Bestrewed- with 
golden  drops.  (Gloss,  of  Her.,  1847.) 

au  -re-ate  (Eng.  £  Scotch),  *  aw  -re-ate 
(Scotch),  a.  [Lat.  aureatus  =  adorned  with 
gold.  ]  Golden. 

"  Amidis  ane  rank  tre  lurkis  a  golden  beach 
With  aureate  leuis  and  flexibel  twistis  teach." 

Jjouglas  :   1'irg..  167.  42. 

au-re'-U-a,  *.   [In  Sp.  aurelia  =  a  pupa,  chry- 
salis ;  Lat.  aurelia  =  pupa  of  a  golden  colour, 
from  aurum  —  gold.      Several  Roman  ladies 
were  called  Aurelia.] 
Entom. :  A  chrysalis  ;  a  pupa.   [CHRYSALIS.] 

"The  solitary  maggot,  found  in  the  dry  heads  of 
teasel,  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  aurelia  of  a 
butterfly,  sometimes  into  a  fly-case."— Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

au-re'-li-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  aurelia  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suffix  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  an  aurelia. 
(Humphreys.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  One  who  studies  butter- 
flies. 

"  Few  butterflies  are  greater  favourites  with  aure- 
Hani  than  this  [White  Admiral]."— Jardin*.-  f/atu- 
ratitt'i  Library,  xxzix.  1. 

au-re'-O— la,  s.  [In  Fr.  aureole ;  Port,  aureola ; 
from  Lat.  aureolus  =  golden  ;  aureus  —  golden  ; 
aurum  =  gold.]  The  circle  of  rays  with  which 
painters  surround  the  head  of  Christ  and  the 
saints.  Trench  is  in  error  when  he  says  that 
this  word  is  in  none  of  the  Dictionaries.  It 
is  in  Webster,  ed.  1848.  The  Archbishop 
says  that  the  following  citation  from  Donne 
should  be  inserted  with  it : — "  Because  in  their 
translation,  in  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  [the  Roman 
Catholics]  find  in  Exod.  xxv.  25  that  word 
aureolam.  Facies  coronam  aureolam,  '  Thou 
shalt  make  a  lesser  crown  of  gold  ;'  out  of 
this  diminutive  and  mistaken  word  they  have 
established  a  doctrine  that,  besides  these 
coronce  aurece,  those  crowns  of  gold  which  are 
communicated  to  all  the  saints  from  the  crown 
of  Christ,  some  saints  have  made  to  themselves, 
and  produced  out  of  their  own  extraordinary 
merits,  certain  aureolas,  certain  lesser  crowns 
of  their  own  .  .  .  And  these  aureolas  they 
ascribe  only  to  three  sorts  of  persons — to 
Virgins,  to  Martyrs,  to  Doctors."  (Donne : 
Sermon,  73.)  (Trench.:  On  some  Def.  in  our 
Eng.  Diet.,  p.  42.) 

au'-rlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  aurum  =  gold,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -ic.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:   Of  gold;   having 
more  or  less  of  gold  in  its  composition,  or  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  gold. 

B.  Science  generally : 

Chem. :  With  gold  as  one  of  its  constituent 
elements.  In  auric  compounds  the  gold  is 


trivalent,  whilst  in  aurous  compounds  it  it 
univalent.  There  are  auric  sulphides,  chlo- 
rides, anoxidcs,  bromides,  and  iodides.  If 
alloys  of  gold  be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic 
acid,  and  a  ferrous  salt  be  added,  the  pure 
metal  will  be  precipitated.  The  chief  tests  for 
gold  in  solution  are  ferrous  sulphate  and  what 
is  called  "  purple  of  Cassius." 

Auric  chloride  or  trichloride  of  gold  (AuClj) 
is  formed  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  uitro- 
muriatic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It 
crystallises  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  it 
gives  off  on  heating,  forming  a  red  crystalline 
mass  of  AuCU.  Auric  chloride  is  very  deli- 
quescent, soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
it  forms  double  salts,  as  NaCl,AuCl6,2H2O, 
a  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  gold. 

Auric  oxide  (AuoOs)  is  obtained  by  adding 
magnesia  to  auric  chloride,  and  digesting  the 
precipitate  with  nitric  acid.  Auric  oxide  is 
a  chestnut-brown  powder,  reduced  to  metallic* 
gold  by  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  light.  Auric" 
oxide  is  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  hydro-' 
bromic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  By 
digesting  it  in  ammonia  it  forms  fulminating 
gold.  Its  salts,  with  alkalies,  are  called 
aurates. 

Auric  sulphide  (AujSs)  is  formed  when  hy- 
drogen sulphide  (HoS)  is  passed  into  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride.  It  is  yellow- 
brown,  and  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

au-ri-chal'-cite, ».  [From  Lat.  aurichalcum, 
better  spelled  orichalcum;  Gr.  optt'xoAicOT  (orei- 
chalkos)  =  yellow  copper  ore,  also  the  brass 
made  from  it ;  optiot  (oreios)  =  mountainous  ; 
Spot  (oros)  =  a  mountain,  and  X^KO?  (chalkos) 
=  (1)  copper,  (2)  bronze,  (3)  brass.]  A  mineral 
placed  by  Dana  under  the  fourth  section  of 
his  Hydrous  Carbonates.  It  occurs  in  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  forming  drusy  incrustations ; 
also  columnar,  plumose,  granular,  or  lami- 
nated. Its  lustre  is  pearly  ;  its  colour,  pale- 
green,  or  sometimes  azure.  The  hardness  is 
2.  The  composition  :  Oxide  of  copper,  16'03 
to  32-5  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  32'02to  56'82  ;  carbonic 
acid,  14-08  to  24-69  ;  water,  9'9;t  to  10'80  ;  lime, 
0  to  8'62.  It  is  found  at  Roughten  Gill,  in 
Cumberland  ;  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire  ;  in 
Spain,  Asia,  and  America.  Buratite,  by  some 
called  lime-aurichakite,  occurs  in  France  and 
iu  Austro-Hungary. 

an'-rt-cle  (cle  =  kel),  ».  [In  Fr.  auricule; 
from  Lat.  auricula  =  the  external  ear,  dimin. 
of  auris  =  the  ear.])  Anything  shaped  like  an 
ear.  (Used,  spec.,  m  Anatomy.) 

1.  Auricle  of  the  ear :  The  pinna  or  external 
portion  of  the  ear,  consisting  of  helix,  antheliz, 
concha,  tragus,  &c. 

"  The  auricle*  of  the  ear  act  like  an  acoustic  instru- 
ment to  collect,  increase,  and  pass  to  the  internal  ear 
the  sounds  which  reach  it  from  without."—  Todd  and 
Bovman:  Physiol.  Ann!.,  vcl.  ii.,  pp.  IX.  89. 

2.  Auricles  of  the  heart :  Those  two  of  the 
four  cavities  of  the  heart  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  each  of  which, 
moreover,  has  falling  down  upon  its  external 
face  a  flattened  appendage,  like  the  ear  of  a 
dog,  from  which  the  name  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  derived.     The  right  auricle  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
left  auricle  with  the  left  ventricle.    The  two 
auricles   are    irregular,    cuboidal,    muscular 
bags,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
fleshy  partition.     The  main  portion  of  each 
consists  of  what  is  called  the  sinus  venosus, 
into  which  the  veins  pour  their  blood.    (Todd 
<£  Bowman  :  Physial.  Anal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  333,  &c.) 

"The  part  of  the  heart  which  receives  is  called  tli« 
auricle  or  receioin.7  cavity ;  and  this  opens  into  the 
ventricle  or  propelling  cavity."  —  Beak :  Btoplatni 
(1872),  p.  24,  $  40. 

au'-ri-cled  (clcd  =  kcld),  a.  [Eng.  auri- 
cl(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Gen. :  Eared  ;  possessing  ears. 

2.  Sot. :  Possessing  two  small  lobed  appen- 
dages, like  minute  ears,  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  as  in  Salvia  officinalis.    It  is  called  also 
auriculate;  in  Lat  auriculatus. 

au-rlc'-u-la,  ».  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  aurikel; 
Fr.  auricule;  Lat.  auricula  =  a  little  ear. 
Sometimes  called  Bear's  Ear.] 

1.  Ord.  Ling.  <£  HorticuL  :  A  well-known  and 
beautiful  garden  flower,  the  Primula  auricula, 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine  districts  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  occurs  also  in 
Astracan.  In  its  wild. state  its  colours  are 
generally  yellow  and  red.  more  rarely  purple, 
and  occasionally  variegated  or  mealy.  A  stili 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  -  shus.     -Die,  -die,  v.-.  -  bel,  del. 
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greater  variety  of  colours  has  bee»  introduced 
by  cultivation. 

"  From  the  soft  wing  of  venial  breezes  shed, 
?,"(     Anemonies ;  auricula*,  enriched 
•9     With  shining  meal."        1'homion :  Spring.  5S7. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  pulmoniferous  molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Auriculidse 
(q.v.).  None  are  British.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  the  brackish  swamps  of  tropical  islands. 
Tate,  in  1875,  enumerated  ninety-four  recent 
and  twenty-eight  fossil  species,  the  hitter 
apparently  Neocomian  in  age.  There  are 
several  sub-genera. 

auricula  Judas.  The  typical  species  of 
the  genus  Auricula.  It  occurs  in  mangrove 
and  other  swamps. 

*  auricula  Midse.  The  Valuta  Aiiris  Midce 
(Linn.),  the  Midas's  ear-shell.  It  comes  from 
tropical  Asia  or  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

au-rlc'-U-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  auriculaire  (adj.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port."  auricular ;  Ital.  auricolare,  auri- 
culare  (adj.) ;  Lat.  auriculari$  =  belonging  to 
the  ear;  auricula  =  a  little  ear,  dimin.  ot 
aura  =  an  ear.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Lit.    Of  the  ear: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear  or  any  part  of  it. 

2.  Heard  by  the  ear;  de[>endiug  upon  the 
ear. 

"Kdm.  It  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  sliull  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an 
auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction  .  .  ."— 
Shaketp. :  King  Lear.  i.  2. 

3.  Whispered  in  the  ear  ;  secret.    [B.,  II.] 

4.  Passing  from  ear  to  ear ;  traditional. 

"  The  alchymists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of  astro- 
logy, auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  testimonies."— 
Bacon. 

t  IL  fig. :  Of  anything  ear-like  in  shape. 
[B.,  I.  2.J 

B.  Technically: 
L  A  natmni/ : 

1 1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear. 
2.  Pertaining  to  anything  car-like.     Spec., 
pertaining  to  the  two  auricles,  or  to  one  or 
other  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

"The  auricular  septum,  however,  remains  incom- 
plete through  foetal  life."—  TodU  *  ataman :  Ph'/tiol. 
Anal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604. 

"Auricular  appenilaye,  or  proper  auricle:  That 
portion  of  each  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  which  re- 
sembles an  ear."— Ibid.,  p.  334. 

II.  Theology,  Church  History,  £c.  Auricular 
Confession :  Confession  of  sin  privately  made 
to  a  priest,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  absolu- 
tion. 

"Shall  auricular  confession  be  retained  or  not  re- 
tained in  the  Church f  "—Fraud* :  Bitt.  Eng.,  2nd  eil., 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  ivL,  p.  884. 

au-lic'-U-lar-ly,  orfv.  [Eng.  auricular  ;  suff. 
-ly.]  By  means  of  whispering  in  the  ear ; 
secretly. 

"These  will  soon  confess,  and  that  not  auHcularly. 
but  in  a  loud  and  audible  voice."— Dr.  ff.  More  :  Decay 
of  Piety. 

au  ric  u  late,  au -ric -u -la-ted,  adj. 
[Mod.  Lat.  auriculatus ;  from  auricula,  =  a 
little  ear,  dimin.  of  auris  =  an  ear.] 

L  Generally.  Biol. :  Having  actual  ears, 
or  with  appendages  like  ears. 

IL  Specially: 

1.  Zoology: 

(a)  Of  the  Vertebrata  (chiefly  of  the  form 
aurieulateil):  Eared;  with  the  ears  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  require  notice  in  a  description. 

(ft)  Of  the  Mat  hi  sea  (chiefly  of  the  form  auri- 
culate) :  Eared ;  that  is,  with  a  projecting  ear- 
shaped  process  on  either  side  of  the  apex  of 
the  shell.  Example,  the  genus  Pecten. 

2.  Hot.  (of  either  form) :   Eared ;    having  at 
the  base  two  small  appendages  shaped  like 
ears.    (Applied  chiefly  to  leaves.)    The  same  as 
AimiCLED.     Example,  Jasminum  auriculatum. 
(Lindley,  London,  &c.) 

au-rl  cu  li  dae.  s.  pi.  [Prom  the  typical 
genus  Auricula  (q.v.).] 

Zuol.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs 
belonging  to  the  order  Pulmonifera,  and  to 
the  section  Inoperculata.  They  have  spiral 
shells,  of  which  the  body-whorl  is  large  and 
the  aperture  elongated  and  denticulated.  They 
frequent  salt  marshes,  damp  hollows,  and 
places  overflowed  by  the  sea, 

fiu-rlc'-u-ld-.in  compos.  [From  Lat.  auricula.] 
Auricle. 


auriculo  ventricular   orifice.     The 

orifice  through  which  the  blood  passes  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  It  is  guarded 
on  either  side  by  valves.  (Todd  &  Bowman  : 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  it,  p.  333.) 

au-lif'-«r-OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  aurifere;  8p.  & 
Port,  aurifero  ;  Lat.  aurifer  ;  from  aurum  = 
gold,  and  fero  —  to  bear.]  Gold-bearing;  pro- 
ducing gold. 

Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferoui  plays.  ' 
,  648. 


ny  a  bursting  stream  aurifero 
Thornton  :  Sum 


auriferous  native  silver.  A  mineral, 
called  also  Kustelite  (q.v.).  It  passes  gradu- 
ally into  argentiferous  gold. 

auriferous     pyrites,      auriferous 

pyrite.  A  species  of  pyrites  containing 
gold.  It  is  generally  found  in  quartz  rock 
with  gold  in  other  forms,  and  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  minerals  there  associated 
with  the  gold.  (Dana.) 

au-rif-lc,  o.  [Lat.  aurum  =  gold,  and  facio 
—  to  make.]  Having  the  power  of  changing 
other  substances  into  gold.  (Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  clxxxvi.) 

an  -ri-flamme,  s.     [In   Port,   auriflamma.] 

[ORIFLAMME.] 

au'-rl-fonn,  o.  [Lat.  auris  =  ear,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  of  an  ear  ;  re- 
sembling an  ear.  (Webster.) 

Au-li'-ga,  s.  [Sp.  &  Lat.  auriga  =  a  waggoner, 
from  aurea  =  a  bridle,  and  ago  =  to  drive  .  .  . 
to  manage.] 

1.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  ancient  northern 
constellations,  the  Waggoner. 

2.  Anat.  :    The  fourth  lobe  of  the    liver. 
(Quincy.) 

3.  Surg.  :  A  bandage  for  the  sides.   (Quincy.) 

au-li'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  aurigalis.]  Pertaining 
to  a  waggoner  or  charioteer.  (Bulwer  ) 

*  au-ri-ga'-tton,  s.    [Lat.  aurigatio.]    The  act 

or  practice  of  driving  a  carriage.   (De  Quincey.) 

au-rig'-ra-phy,  s.  [Lat.  aurum  =  gold,  and 
Gr.  ypd(j>u>  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  The  act  or 
process  of  writing  with  gold  in  place  of  ink. 

*  Au'-li-mSnt,  s.    [Lat.  auri  =  of  gold,  genit. 

of  aurum  =  gold  ;  mows,  genit.  mantis  =  a 
mount,  a  mountain.]  Au  imagined  mountain 
of  gold. 

au'-rm,  s.  [From  Lat.  aurum  =  gold,  and 
suff.  -in,  the  same  as  -ine  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  CayH^Os.  An  aromatic  compound, 
prepared  by  heating  phenol,  CgH^OH),  with 
oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a 
dye  under  the  name  of  corallin  orrosolif,  acid. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  red  needles, 
which  are  soluble  in  alkalies. 

*  auri  -pig  merit,      *  au-ri-pig-men  - 
turn,  s.       [Lat.   auripigmentum  :    auri  =  of 
gold,  genit.  of  aurum  =  gold,  and  pigmentinn 
=  a  pigment,  from  pingo  =  to  paint.      Named 
from  its  brilHant  yellow  colour,  and  from  the 
old  idea,  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  that  it 
contains  gold.] 

Min.  :  Orpiment,  the  sesquisulphuret  of 
arsenic.  [ORPIMENT.] 

"  Alchymy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripigmentum." 
—Bacon:  Phytiol.  Item. 

"  Red  alchemy  U  made  of  cupier  and  auripirrment." 
—Ibid.,  i  7. 

au'-ri  -scalp,  au-rl-scal'-pl-um,  s.    [Lat. 

auriscalpium  :  auris  =  the  ear,  and  sculpo  =  to 
scrape.] 

*  1.  An  ear-pick. 

*  2.  Surgery  :  A  probe. 

au'-rist,  *.    [Lat.  auris  =  an  ear.]  One  whose 

special  study  is  the  ear,  and  who  is  therefore 

an  authority  in  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable.  (Ash.) 

au  ri  -ted,  a.    [Lat.  auritus.] 

1.  Zool.  :    Eared  ;   furnished    with  ears,  or 
witli  ear-shaped  appendages. 

2.  Dot.  :    Eared  ;   furnished  witli  lobes  re- 
sembling ears.    Not  differing  essentially  from 
AURICLED  and  AURICULATE  (q.v.). 

au'-ri-um,  s.  [Lat.,  genit  pi.  of  a«rw  =  an 
ear.] 


Med.    Aurium  tinnitus :   Tingling   of  the 
ears,  i.e.,  in  the  ears. 

au'-rochs,  s.     [Ger.  urochs ;  from  (1)  wr  = 
original,  and  (2)  ochs  =  an  ox.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Bos  primigenius,  the  Urus   of  Cftsar  (at 


Bel.  Gal.,  vi.  28).  It  formerly  ranged  over 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  the  specfes 
survived  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  till  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  word  has  been 
mistaken  by  some  for  a  plural  form,  and  has 
thus  given  rise  to  a  spurious  singular, 
auroch. 

2.  Improperly  applied  to  the  European  bison 
(Bos  europ&us). 

aU-rd-CO-ri'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ovpo-  (auro-)  used 
as  a  combining  form  of  avpa(aura)  =  air,  wind, 
and  <copis  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  synonym  of  Geocores  (q.v.). 

Au-ro'r-a,  au-rb'r-a,  s.  [In  Ger.,  Sp., 
Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  Aurora,  aurora;  Fr.  Au- 
rore,  aurore.  Malm  considers  this  as  =  aurea 
hora=  golden  hour,  or  Gr.  auptos  upa  (aurios 
(hora)  =.  "  morning  hour  "  ("  morning  time  of 
day,"  rather,  the  specific  sense  of  "hour" 
being  a  late  one)  ;  or,  finally,  from  Sansc. 
ushdsa  =  the  dawn.  Smith  derives  aurora 
from  a  root  ur  =  to  burn.  Compare  with  this 
Heb.  -VIN  (ur)  and  ii«  (or)  —  light,  from  lif* 
(or)  =  to  give  light,  to  shine.] 

A.  Of  persons   (of  the  form  Aurora  only). 
Roman  Myth. :   The  goddess  of  the  morning. 
She  was  sometimes  represented  as  drawn  in 
a  rosy-coloured  chariot  by  two  horses.    She 
appears  as  the  forerunner  of  the  sun. 

^f  In  some  examples  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  Aurora  means  this  mythic 
female  or  only  the  dawn. 

"  Soon  a*  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odytsey,  bk.  ivii.,  1,  J. 
"  Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  glows." 

Ibid.,  bk.  jtii.,  01. 

B.  Of  things  (of  either  form) : 

1.  Poetry  :  The  dawn  of  day. 

"  The  morning  planet  told  th'  approach  of  light, 
And.  fast  Mbfad,  Aurora't  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ouean  pour'd  the  golden  day." 

Poije:  Homer't  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  281-S. 
"  His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When [piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

Camper  :  Death  0}  iln.  Throi-kmortcm'i  Bull finch. 

2.  Onl.   Lang.,  Meteornl.,  £c.  :    The  generic 
term  for  that  illumination  of  the  night  tfay 
which  is  so  common  within  the  polar  circles, 
and  is  called  Aurora  borealis  or  A.  auxtralis, 
according  ;is  it  is  seen  near  the  North  or  near 
the  South  I'ole.     Even  as  far  outside  the  arctic 
circle  as  London   the  phenomenon   is  not  a 
rare  one  in  winter  ;   and  when  th«  sky  over 
the  metropolis  is  reddened  1  y  au  aurora  there 
is  a  difficulty   in   distinguishing  it   from  the 
reflection    of   a    great    fire.      Sometimes   the 
light  is  of  the  ordinary  flame  colour  ;  green 
has  been  more  rarely  observed.     The  shapes 
it   nssumes  are  infinite  in  number  and  very 
transient.      Sometimes  there  is  an  arch,   in 
which  case  it  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic    meridian,    showing  its   connection 
with  magnetism.      It  affects  electrical  wires 
also  :  thus  in  France  and  elsewhere  th  j  aurora 
of  August  30  and  September  1,   1859,  noise- 
lessly  worked    the    telegraphic    needles    and 
violently  rung  the  alarm-bells.     The  aurora  is 
believed  to  be  produced  by  electric  currents 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.     Its 
great  elevation  above  the  earth  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  snme  aurora  lias  been  wit- 
nessed at  the  same  time  in  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
Rome,  and  Cadiz.  ,..,, 

3.  Bot. :  A  species  of  Ranunculus. 
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aurora  australis.    [AURORA  (B.,  2.).] 

aurora  borealis.  [In  Fr.  aurore  bo- 
reale;  Sp.  aurora  boreal.]  [AURORA.  (B.,  2.).] 

au-ror'-al,  a.     [Eng.  auror(a);  -al] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  dawn  of  day  ;  roseate. 
"  Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush." 

Longftlloa :  The  Student's  Tale. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Aurora  borealis  or  to 
the  A.  australis,  as  an  "  auroral  arch." 

au-rd^tel-lu'r-ite,  s.  [Lat  aurnm  =  gold ; 
tellurium  (Mod.  Lat.),  the  metal  so  called 
(q.v.);  and  Eng.  suff.  -it*.]  A  mineral,  the 
same  as  SYLVANITE  (q.v.). 

au'-rous,  a.    [From  Lat.  aurum  =  gold.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  :  Full  of  gold;  (more 
loosely)  containing  more  or  less  of  gold. 

2.  Chem. :  With  gold  univalent  in  its  com- 
position. 

1J  The  aurous  compounds  are  of  little  im- 
portance. Aurous  cluoridr,  (AuCl)  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  auric  chloride  (Au'"Cl3)  to 
227°,  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  chlorine.  It  is 
a  yellowish  mass,  decomposed  by  water  into 
metallic  gold  and  auric  chloride. 

Citrons  oxide  is  formed  when  caustic  potash 
solution  is  poured  on  aurous  chloride.  It  is  a 
green  powder,  easily  decomposed  into  metallic 
gold  and  auric  oxide. 

Auroiis  sulphide  (AtioS)  is  a  black-brown 
precipitate,  fjrined  when  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  into  a  Iwiling  solution  of  auric  chlo- 
ride. It  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

fcu'-rfim,  s.  [Lat.  aurum,  whence  Fr.,  Gael., 
&  Ir.  or;  Wei.  &  Corn,  anr;  Sp.  &  Ital.  oro; 
Port,  miro,  oiro.  The  root  is  aitr,  ur  =  to 
burn,  which  occurs  also  in  Lat.  tiro,  supine 
ustum  =  to  burn  ;  Gr.  ouco  (auo)  —  to  dry,  to 
kindle  a  fire  ;  Sansc.  ush.  Malm  suggests  O. 
Prussian  ausas  ;  Lith.  auksas ;  Biscayan  urrea 
=  gold.] 

Cliem. :  A  triatomic  metallic  clement.  It 
may  be  monatomic  in  the  aurous  compounds, 
which  are  quickly  decomposed  into  metallic 
gold  and  auric  salts.  Symbol,  Au ;  atomic 
weight,  197  ;  specific  gravity,  19'50  ;  melting 
point,  1102°  C.  Gold  is  a  soft  yellow  metal, 
ductile  and  malleable.  It  dissolves  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  it  is  obtained  pure  by  pre- 
cipitation from  its  solution  by  a  ferrous  salt. 
[GOLP.]  The  following  are  tests  for  anrum 
(gold)  in  solution.  The  sulphides  are  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solutions  by  H^$,  and  are 
soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Ferrous  sul- 
phate (FeSO.i)  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  fusi- 
ble by  the  blowpipe  into  a  bead  of  metallic 
gold.  Stannous  chloride  (SnClg)  gives  a 
brownish-purple  precipitate  (Purple  of  Cas- 
sius).  Oxalic  acid  slowly  reduces  gold  to 
the  metallic  state.  Potassium  cyanide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  A  piece 
of  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gold  becomes 
purple  on  exposure  to  the  lif,'ht.  All  salts  of 
gold  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat. 

*  aurum  fulminans.    [Lat.  (lit.)  =  ful- 
minating gold  ;  gold  darting  lightning.]    An 
explosive  compound  made  by  dissolving  gold 
in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating  it  with  salt  of 
tartar.     A  very  small  quantity  of  it  becomes 
capable,  by  a  moderate  heat,  of  giving  a  report 
like  that  of  a  pistol     (Quincy.) 

"  Some  aunt™  fulminant  the  fr.brick  shook." 

Garth :  Dispensary,  iii.  303. 

*  aurum  graphlcum.     [Lit.  =  graphic 
gold.] 

Mitt,. :   An    obsolete    name   for   Svlvanite 

(q.V.). 

anrum  mosaicum,  aurum  mnsl- 
vum.  [Lit.  =  Mosaic  gold.] 

Old  Chem. :  An  old  name  for  bisulplmret  of 
tin.  It  is  of  a  sparkling  golden  hue,  and  used 
as  a  pigment. 

aurum  paradoxum. 

Min. :  Lit.,  an  old  name  for  Tellurium  (q.v.X 

ffittML) 

aus-cul-ta'-tion,  i.  |7n  Ger.  t  m,sJ .,,itn~ 
fi"H  ;  Fr.  ansviltation  ;  Lat.  n?tttrwft«fiV>  =  (l)a 
Iteteuing  to.  (-Jlati  obt-vin^  :  m'iviiltn  =  to  hear 
with  attention,  to  listen  to.  Probably  from 
O.  Lat.  aitsculo,  ausiculo,  from  atisicitla,  an 
obsolete  form  of  auricula  —  the  external  ear, 
the  ear  ;  auris  =  the  ear.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  listen- 
Ing  to. 


B.  Med. :  The  art  of  discovering  diseases 
within  the  body  by  means  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Being  carried  out  most  efficiently  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  stethoscope, 
it  is  often  called  mediate  auscultation.  It  is 
used  to  study  the  natural  sounds  produced 
within  the  body,  especially  the  action  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
Its  operation  can  be  facilitated  by  percussion 
of  the  surface.  [STETHOSCOPE.  ] 

"...  the  application  of  aiitn/ZMf  ion  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  sounds  develo]>ed  in  its  [the  heart's]  action." 
—Toad  t  Oowman:  Phyttol.  Anat.,  L  ». 

aus-cul  ta  -tor,  s.  [Lat.  aufcultator  =  one 
who  hears  or  listens.  ]  A  person  who  practises 
auscultation. 

"...  verified  by  numerous  auimltator*."— Dr. 
John  Forbes:  Ci/cL  of Pract.  Mat..  ToL  L,  p.  24L 

aus-CUl'-ta-tdr-Jr,  a.  [Eng.  ausculator;  -y.] 
Per.aining  to  auscultation  ;  ascertained  by 
means  of  auscultation. 

".  .  .  the  aiwnlr alary  diagnostics  of  cardiac  dis- 
eases .  .  ."—Dr.  John  Fortes :  Cyel.  Pract.  tied.,  voL 
i.,  p.  235. 

*  au'-sl-er,  s.    [OSIER.] 

Au-SO  -nl-a,  i.  [Lat.  Ausonia,  from  the  Ausones 
=  the  inhabitants  of  Ausona,  a  town  in  Latium, 
near  Lacus  Fundanus,  now  the  Lake  of  Fondi, 
in  Italy.] 

1.  Old  Geog.  and  Old  and  Mod.  Poetry :  An 
ancient  name  of  Italy.    (See  etym.) 

"...  for  wanner  France 
with  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Aitsonit't  grove* 
Of  golden  fruitage,  aud  her  myrtle  bowers." 

Camper :  Task,  bk.  ii 

2.  Astron. :   Au  asteroid,  the   sixty-third 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on 
February  11,  18C1. 

t  aus'-pi-cate.  v.t.  [From  Lat.  auspicatus, 
perf.  par.  of  a?isjn'cor  =  (l)to  take  the  auspices  ; 
(2)  to  make  a  beginning  ;  or  from  auspicatum, 
sup.  of  auspicatus,  pa.  par.  of  auspico,  with  the 
same  meaning.  ] 

1.  To  augur  from  certain  circumstances  that 
an  event  about  to  take  place  will  be  a  happy 
one,  or  an  enterprise  to  be  commenced  will 
have  a  favourable  issue. 

"  Long  may'st  thou  lire,  and  see  me  thus  appear, 

Unto  thy  reign  :  as  that  did  auspicate 
So  lasting  glory  to  Augustus'  state." 
B.  Jonson :  Part  of  K.  James's  Entertainment. 

2.  To  make  a  favourable  beginning  of  an 
enterprise,  or  simply  to  commence  it. 

"The  day  of  the  week  which  King  James  observed 
to  auspicate  his  great  affairs."— Backet :  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop  William*  (1693),  p.  173. 

"One  of  the  very  first  acts  by  which  it  [the  govern- 
ment] auspicated  its  entrance  into  function."— Burke  : 
On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

aus'-pic-a-tor-$r,  a.  [Eng.  auspicate);  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  auspices.  (Ogilvie.) 

t  aus'-pi9e  (sing.),  aus'-pl-ces  (pi.),  s.  [In 
Ger.  auspicien  (pi.)  ;  Fr.  auspice  (sing.),  aus- 
pices (pi.) ;  Sp.  auspicio  (sing.),  auspicios  (pi.)  ; 
Port.  &  Ital.  auspicio  (sing.)  ;  from  Lat.  auspi- 
cium  (sing.)  =  (lit.)  a  bird  seeing  or  watching  ; 
auspex,  a  contraction  of  avispex,  from  avis  = 
a  bird,  and  the  root  spec  =  to  see.] 

A.  Of  things: 

1.  Lit.  Ainong  the  Romans:  Omens,  spe- 
cially those  drawn  from  the  flight  or  other 
movements  of  birds,  or  less  properly,  from  the 
occurrence  of  lightning  or  thunder  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  sky.  These  were  supposed  to 
be  indications  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  to 
reveal  futurity.  At  first  only  the  augurs  took 
the  auspices  [AUGURS],  but  after  a  time  civil 
officers,  discharging  important  functions,  had 
the  right  of  doing  so.  Two  kinds  of  auspices, 
however,  arose — a  greater  and  a  lesser ;  the 
former  reserved  to  dictators,  consuls,  censors, 
praetors,  or  the  commander-in-chief  in  war  ; 
the  latter  permitted  to  less  exalted  func- 
tionaries. In  the  long  struggle  which  the 
plebeians  carried  on  against  the  patricians  for 
permission  to  share  in  political  power,  one 
chief  argument  used  by  the  opponents  of 
change  was,  the  impossibility  that  a  plebeian 
could  take  the  auspices ;  but  when,  in  B.C. 
807,  the  flinging  open  of  the  augural  college  to 
all  classes  jiermitted  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, it  was  found  that  he  did  the  work  as 
effectively  (not  to  say  as  ineffectively)  as  any 
patrician  whatever.  The  glory  of  a  successful 
enterprise  was  universally  assigned  to  the 
person  who  took  the  auspices,  and  not  to  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise  itself :  hence  the  phrase 


arose,  to  carry  on  a  war  "  under  the  auspices  " 
of  the  emperor  or  some  other  high  authority. 

"The  neglecting  any  of  their  auspices,  or  the  chirp- 
ing of  their  chickens,  was  esteemed  a  peculiar  crime 
which  required  more  expiation  than  inurdtr."— Bp. 
Story  :  Priesthood,  ch.  v. 

"He  accordingly  takes  the  auspices,  aud  the  light- 
ning flashes  from  left  to  right,  which  is  a  favourable 
•igu."—  Lewis:  Early  K-jm.  Hitt.,  ch.  xi.,  pt.  i.,  §  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Beneficial  influence  descending,  or 
at  least  believed  to  descend,  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  arduous  or  perilous  work,  from  some 
being  or  person  of  higher  dignity  than  them- 
selves. Specially— 

(0)  From  the  heathen  gods  . 

"  Great  father  Mars,  and  greater  Jove, 
By  whose  high  auspice  Rome  hath  stood 
So  long.*  B.  Jonson. 

Or  (ft)  from  a  king  or  queen  supposed  to  call 
down  blessing  from  heaven. 

"  It  [the  armada]  was  so  great. 
Yet  by  the  auspice  al  Eliza  l«at." 

B.  Jomon :  J/asques  at  Court. 

(c)  From  the  directors  of  an  enterprise,  w)io, 
though  probably  not  themselves  present  with 
those  engaged  in  executing  it,  are  still  sending 
them  support,  counsel,  and  aid  of  various 
kinds.  Thus  when  a  national  army  U  fight- 
ing in  some  foreign  land,  it  is  doing  so  "  under 
the  auspices"  nominally  of  the  Executive, 
reaily  of  the  Home  Government,  if  not  even 
of  the  nation  itself ;  and  a  missionary  goes 
abroad  "  under  the  auspices  "  of  the  society  or 
church  which  pays  his  salary  and  gives  him 
more  or  less  specific  directions  how  to  act. 
When  success  is  achieved,  those  who  directed 
the  enterprise  from  home  are  contented  to 
claim,  as  in  fairness  belongs  to  them,  part  of 
the  glory ;  the  modern  augur  or  other  dignitary, 
unlike  the  Roman  one,  has  not  the  effrontery 
to  appropriate  the  whole. 

If  The  sing,  auspice  is  now  all  but  obsolete 
In  this  first  sense  ;  the  pi.  is  frequently  used. 

t  B.  Of  persons :  Persons  who  went  through 
certain  ceremonies  when  a  marriage  took  place, 
not  forgetting  to  wish  good  luck  or  happiness 
to  the  wedded  pair.  • 

"  In  the  midst  went  the  auspices ;  after  them,  two 
that  sung.  "—Masaues  at  Court :  Uymenai. 

aus-pf-Cial  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  auspic(e); 
-ial.] 

1.  Relating  to  prognostics. 

2.  Of  favourable  omen. 

aus-pi'-cious,   a.      [Eng.  auspic(e);    -ious.J 

[AUSPICE.] 

L  Lit. :  Having  the  omens  favourable. 
IL  Fig. :  Alluding — 

(1)  To  the  time  chosen  or  the  appearances  pre- 
sented: Propitious,  favourable. 

"  Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gale*." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xliL,  32*. 
"...  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
The  auspicious  moment,  .  .  ." 

Cowper :  Task,  bk.  lit 

(2)  To  the  enterprise  tmdertaJcen,  and  spe- 
tially  to  its  commencement :  Prosperous,  for- 
tunate. 

"...  the  auspii  lous  arms  of  the  Caesars." — Gibbon  : 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xli. 

".  .  .  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
English  commerce." — Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  en.  xxiv. 

(3)  To  the  higher  being  able  to  aid  or  thwart 
the  enterprise : 

(a)  Auguring  or  promoting  happiness,  or  at 
least  prosperity. 
(6)  Kind,  benignant. 
"  Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  the  auspicious  heir." 

Dryilen:  Britannia  Ited.viva. 
"  Parent  of  golden  dreams.  Romance ! 
Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys." 

Byron ;  To  Romance. 

aus-pl'-clous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  auspicious; 
-ly.]  In  an  auspicious  manner  ;  with  favour- 
able prognostications ;  favourably. 

aus  pi  clous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  auspicious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  auspicious  ;  pros- 
perity. (Johnson.) 

*  aus'-pl-9$f,  *.  [AUSPICE.]  The  drawing  of 
omens  from  birds.  (N.E.D.) 

ans'-tcr,  s.  [From  Lat.  auster,  whence  Fr. 
auster  and  Ital.  austro  =  the  south  wind.] 
The  south  wind. 

"  As  vaponrs  blown  by  Austrr't  sultry  breath. 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  aud  shedding  seeds  of  death." 

Pope  :  Homers  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  1,058-9. 

"  On  thi»  rough  A  utter  drove  th'  impetuous  tide." 

I'ape:  Homer's  Odgttey,  bk.  iii.,  KC. 

aus  tere,  *  ans-te'er,  a.  [In  FT.  austere; 
Sp. ,  Port ,  k  Ital.  austero  ;  Lat.  austerus ;  Gr. 
ov<rn7pdc  (aiisteros)  —  (1)  making  the  tongue 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  JtfvVl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     £. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  --  shun ;   -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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austerely — authentic 


dry  and  rough,  harsh,  rough,  bitter  ;  (2)  stern, 
harsh ;  from  Gr.  av<»  (and)  —  to  dry.] 
I  Lit. :  Harsh,  tart,  or  rough  to  the  taste. 

"...  slo«s  austere."— Cowper :  Talk.  bk.  i. 
"Anauttere  crab-apple  .  .  ."—Hooker:  Himalayan 
Journals,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons :  Harsh,  severe,  crabbed  in 
temper ;  permitting  no  levity  in  one's  self  or 
others. 

"  For  I  feared  thee,  because  thou  art  an  aiutere  man." 
—Luke  xix.  21. 

2.  Of  things:  Severe 

"  He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  aut'ere  truth." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

&us-te're-ly,  *  aus-te'ere-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
austere ;  -ly.  ]  In  an  austere  manner  ;  severely, 
harshly,  rigidly. 

"  If  I  hare  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Tour  compensation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  .  .  ." 

Shakeip. :  TempeM,  iv.  1. 

"...  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passion- 
less, and  austerely  just"— Jfacaulay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxi. 

Ans-te 're-ness,  *aus-te're-nesse,  *  aus- 

te'ere-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  austere;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  austere,  either  in  a  literal  or 
in  a  figurative  sense.  Austerity. 

"  My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  ausfereneu  of  my  life, 
MJVV  vouch  against  you ;  and  my  place  i'  th'  state 
Will  «o  your  accusation  overweigh." 

Shukesp.:  Meat,  for  Meat.,  ii.  4. 

&US-ter'-I-ty,  s.     [In  Fr.  austerite;  Sp.  aus- 
teridad ;   Port,   austeridade  ;    Ital.   austerita ; 
Lat.  austeritas;  Gr.  aionjpoTTjs  (austerotes).] 
L  Lit. :  Harshness  or  sourness  to  the  taste. 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  not  the  less 
delicious  for  the  austerity  of  the  cruder  state."— 
Honley,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  23.  (Richardson.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons:  Harshness,  severity,  crabbed- 
ness  of  temper. 

1  Blair  thus  distinguishes  between  austerity 

and  some  of  the  words  which  approach  it  in 

meaning: — "Austerity  relates  to  the  manner 

of  living ;   severity,  of  thinking ;   rigour,   of 

punishing.    To  austerity  is  opposed  effeminacy; 

To  severity,  relaxation ;    to  rigour,  clemency. 

A  hermit  is  amtere  in  his  life  ;  a  casuist  severe 

in  his  application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a  judge 

rigorous  in  his  sentences."    (Blair:  Lectures  on 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,   vol.  i.,    1817,   p. 

228.)    Crabb  takes  essentially  the  same  view. 

"The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  King's  faction 

all  who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  affected 

gallantry,  splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter 

arts."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Of  things :  Harshness,  ruggedness. 

"...  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softeu'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  .  .  ." 

Byron:  Manfred,  HL  4. 

•aiis  -tern'e  (Old  Eng.),  aus' -tern,  as- 
tern' e,  aws'-trene  (0.  Scotch),  a.  [A  form 
Of  austere  (q.  v.).]  Stern,  harsh. 

"But  who  is  yond,  thou  lady  faire. 

That  looketh  with  sic  an  austerne  face?" 
Northumberland  Betrayed.   Percy,  vol.  L   (Kichardson.) 

*  aus  tern -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  austern;  suffix 
•ly.}  Harshly.  (Hootch.) 

"  For  the  heycht  of  the  heyte  happyne  sail  wer. 
And  everyche  lorde  shall  austernly  work." 
Early  Scottish  rerse,  iv.  (ed.  Lurnby),  16,  17. 

aus  tral,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  austral;  Ital. 
australe  ;  Lat.  australis  =  southern,  from 
ouster  =  (1)  the  south  wind,  (2)  the  south.] 
Pertaining  to  the  south,  southern. 

Ana'  -tin,  a.  &  *.  A  syncopated  form  of  Au- 
gustinian  (q.v.). 

Aus  tral  a  sian  (s  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [From 
Austral  =  Southern,  and  Asia.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Australasia, 
a  division  of  the  globe  containing  the  land 
and  water  between  the  equator  and  50°  south 
latitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  110°  and  ISO3 
«ast  longitude  on  the  other.      It  comprises 
New  Guinea,  the  Australian  continent,  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,  and  various  Polynesian 
islands.     It  is  a  part  of  Oceania,  and  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  generally  dark  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  Melanesia.     It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Australia.    [ AUSTRALIAN.  ] 
The  term  Australasia  was  introduced  by  the 
President  de  Brosses  in  1756. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Australasia. 
aus  tral  one,  s.    [Eng.   austral,  and  suffix 

-ene.    The  word  austral  is  from  australis,  in 


Pinus   australis,    the   specific   name    of    an 
American  pine.] 

Chem. :  A  liquid  called  also  austratereben- 
theiie,  produced  by  neutralising  English  tur- 
pentine oil  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  so  as 
to  purify  it,  and  then  distilling  it  first  over  a 
water-bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum.  It  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  English 
turpentine  oil  is  made  from  Pinus  australis 
and  P.  treda,  trees  which  grow  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  (Fownes.) 

Aus-tra'-U-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Australia), 
and  suffix  -an.  ] 

1.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Australia,   formerly  called  New  Holland,  an 
island  of  dimensions  like  those  of  a  continent, 
lying  south-east  of  Asia. 

Australian  languages :  The  native  languages 
spoken  in  the  several  parts  of  Australia. 
(Latham  says  that  these  all  show  an  agglu- 
tinate structure.)  [AGGLUTINATE.] 

2.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Australia. 
Two  great  races  inhabit  the  islands  lying  to 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  and  scattered  in  small 
groups  at  intervals  over  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Pacific.     The  higher  of  these  is  the  Malay 
race  ;  the  lower  is  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  African  negroes,  Neijrito.     The  native 
Australians  are  Negritos.     They  are  so  low  in 
organisation  that  it  is  said  they  can  count 
only  3,   4,   and  5  ;    though  some  who  have 
taught  them  have  given  a  much  more  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  capacity. 

ans-tral-l'ze,  v .(.  [Eng.  austral;  -ize.]  To 
tend  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  to  tend  to  point 
towards  the  south. 

"  Steel  and  good  iron  discover  a  verticity,  or  polar 
faculty  ;  whereby  they  do  septentriate  at  one  extreme, 
and  australize  at  another." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

aus-tra-te'r-e-ben'-thene,  s.  [From  Lat. 
australis  =•  austral,  and  terebenthene.]  [Aus- 

TRALENE,  TEREBENTHENE.] 

Aus'-trl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Austria,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -an.  In  Fr.  Autrichien,  a.  &  s.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria,   the   nucleus    around  which  the 
Austrian    empire,   at  present  called  Austro- 
Hungary,  was  agglomerated. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Austro-Hungary  itself. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  native  of  Austria. 

Aus'-trine,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  Austrino ; 
Lat.  Auslrinus.]  Southern.  (Johnson.) 

Aus-tro-,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  Auster,  genit 
Austri  (q.v.).] 

1.  Southern,  as  Austro-Egyptian  =  Southern- 
Egyptian  ;  pertaining  to  the  Southern  Egyp- 
tians. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Austria,   as   contradistin- 
guished from  Hungary,  as  Austro-Hungary. 

aus'-tro-man-cy,  s.  [From  Lat.  auster  = 
the  south  wind,  and  Gr.  (xaireia  (manteia)  — 
divination.]  Imagined  divination  by  means 
of  observations  made  upon  the  winds.  (Web- 
ster, &c.) 

aus  tu'96,  s.  [Fr.  astuce;  Sp.  &  Port,  astucia 
=  subtilty.]  Subtilty.  [ASTUCE.] 

"They  lay  at  the  vacht  lyik  the  aid  subtill  doggis 
bydand  quhil  conspiratione  or  dissensione  suld  ryes 
amang  you,  than  be  there  auttuce  thei  furnest  vitht 
money  baith  the  parteis." — Complaynt  of  Scotland,  p. 
135. 

a'ut,  a'nth,  f.  [AH  the  rapidly  pronounced.] 
All  the.  (Craven  Gloss.) 

au'-t^r-Chjf,  s.  [Or.  avrapxta  (autarchia)  = 
absolute  power ;  ovirapxTjs  (autarchfs)  =.  an 
absolute  sovereign  ;  avTapxe'm  (autarchfd)  =  to 
be  an  absolute  sovereifin  :  avros  (autos)  = 
self,  and  apxevia  (archeiio),  or  a.px»>  (archo)  = 
.  .  .  to  command,  to  rule.]  The  government 
of  a  single  person  ;  absolutism. 

"  It  may  as  well  boast  an  aurarchit  and  self-sutfi- 
ciencie."—  Valentine:  Four  Serm.  (1635),  p.  10. 

*  au'-ter,  s.     [In  Fr.  auM.~\    An  altar. 
"  Thy  tempel  wol  I  worschipe  evermo, 
And  on  tliln  anter,  wher  I  ryde  or  go, 
I  wol  do  sacrifice,  .  .  ." 

Charcer :  C.  T.,  2,253-5. 

au'-ter,  a.  [Norm,  or  Law  Fr.  for  autre  = 
another.]  Another. 


In  Law : 

En  auter  droit :  In  right  of  another.  (Used 
especially  with  respect  to  the  holding  or  in- 
heriting property  in  right  of  another,  as  when 
one  marrying  an  heiress  obtains  property  in 
virtue  of  his  being  her  husband.)  (Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11.) 

Per  auter  vie  :  By  the  life  of  another.  (Used 
specially  when  one  obtains  the  possession 
of  an  estate  to  continue  as  long  as  a  certain 
other  person  lives.)  (Ibid.,  ch.  8.) 

au'-ter-fois  (fois  as  fwa),  adv.  [From  Norm, 
or  Law  Fr.  auter  =  another,  and  fois  =  time ; 
Fr.  autrefois.]  Before,  previously. 

Law.  (Used  especially  in  the  phrases  A. 
acquit  =  previously  acquitted  ;  A.  convict  =s 
previously  convicted  ;  and  A.  attaint  =  pre- 
viously attainted.  Any  one  of  these  three 
pleas,  if  substantiated,  will  prevent  an  indict- 
ment from  being  proceeded  with,  on  the 
ground  that  one  should  not  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence.)  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  26.) 

au -then'  tic,  *  an -then'- tick,  *  au- 
then'-tique  (tique  =  tik),  *  au-ten- 
ticke,  *  au-ten'-tike,  *  aw-ten'-yk  (0. 
Eng.),  *  auc-ten'-ty,  *  au-ten'-tyfe  (0. 

Scotch),  a.  &  s.  [Dut.  authentlck  ;  Fr.  authen- 
tlqite ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  autentico  ;  Port,  authentico  ; 
Low  Lat.  autlienticus ;  Gr.  aiiOev-ri/cos  (authen- 
tikos)  —  warranted,  authentic  ;  opposed  to 
aSe'o-TroTos  (adespotos)  =  (1)  without  a  master 
or  owner,  (2)  (used  of  books)  anonymous.  Gr. 
a.v6fvrr)<;  (authentes),  contracted  from  avToeVrrj? 
(autoentes),  applied  to  one  who  does  anything 
with  his  own  hand  ;  airros  (autos)  —  one's  self. 
Cognate  with  the  Bug.  word  AUTHOK.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Written  with  one's  own  hand ;  ori- 
ginal. 

"There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  present 
and  former  times  as  there  is  between  a  copy  and  an 
original ;  that,  indeed,  may  )>e  fair,  but  this  only  it 
authentic*."— South,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  14.  (Ric/utrdton.) 

2.  Bearing  the  name  of  au  author  ;  having  a 
signature  attached  to    it ;    not   anonymous. 
[A.,  II.  2.] 

"  Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  in  the 
authenticaluess  of  a  paper  produced  by  them  as  authen- 
tick,  (they]  could  give  no  sort  of  account  how  it  hap- 
pened to  be  without  a  signature."— Jittshe  :  Report  on 
Affairs  of  India.  (Kichardson.) 

3.  Trustworthy,  credible,   as  what  is  sub- 
scribed with  the  name  of  an  author  is  likely 
to  be. 

"Awtenyk  bukys  and  storis  aide  and  new." 

Early  Scottish  Verte,  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  1. 
"  This  man   regularly   sent   to   the  French    head- 
quarters authentic  information  touching  the  design! 
of  the  allies."— ilacaulay  :  Jlia.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Unadulterated  ;  not  counterfeit. 
(a)  Of  persons: 

"  Par.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 
Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows— 
Par.  Right,  so  I  say." 

Shakesp. :  AlCt  Well  that  Ends  Well,  it  ft. 
"  She  shall  not  have  it  back :  the  child  shall  grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind. 

Tennyson :  The  Princea,  T. 
(6)  Of  things: 

"  As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  lor  use." 
Camper:  Conversation. 
"...  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authen' ic  fire." 

Milton :  P.  1..,  bk.  IT. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Christian  Apologetics,  Historical  Criticism, 
&c.     Writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
have  had  to  define  the  words  genuine  and 
authentic,   and    have    increased    rather   thaii 
diminished  the  obscurity  attending    on  the 
subject.       Thus    Bishop    Watson    says,    "A 
genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author 
of  it.     An  authentic  book  is  that  which  relates 
matters  of   fact    as    they  really    happened." 
(Watson:    Apology  for    the  Bible,   Letter    ii.) 
Some  other  writers,  adverting  to  the  fact  that 
the  words  author  and  authentic  are  etymologi- 
cally  connected,  call  that  genuine  which  Wat- 
son terms  authentic,  and  that  authentic  which 
he  denominates  geniiitie.     It  would  tend  to 
clearness  if  all  Christian  apologists  would  in 
future  adopt  this  latter  use  of  the  word.     At 
present  each  author  has  to  define  the  sense 
in  which  he  individually  employs   it  in  his 
writings. 

2.  Law:  Vested  with  all  legal  formalities, 
and  legally  attested 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po1» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.     au  =  kw. 


authentical— authority 
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3.  Music :  Having  an  immediate  relation  to 
the  kev-note  or  tonic.  It  is  contradistin- 
guished from  plagal,  i.e.,  having  a  correspond- 
ing relation  to  the  fifth,  or  dominant,  in  the 
octave  below  the  key-note. 

Authentic  Cadence,  called  also  Perfect  Ca- 
dence, [CADENCE.] 

Authentic  Melodies.    [MELODY.] 

Authentic  Mode*,  Authentic  Tones.  [Moo«, 
TONE.] 

B.  As  substantive:  An  authentic  book  or 
document.  [A,  I.]  {Fuller.) 

au-thSn'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  authentic  ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  AUTHENTIC,  adj.  (q.v.). 

»u-then'-tlc-al-tf  (Eng.),  »  ac-tSn'-tlc- 
1ft  *  ak-ten'-tlk-iy  (0.  Scotch),  adv.  [Eng. 
authentical;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  an  authentic  manner ;  properly  sup- 
ported by  authority  so  as  to  be  credible,  ami 
therefore  trustworthy. 

"...  Mid  na  new  gift  conformaclonn  nor  infeft- 
ment  aktentikly  Kevin  agane  the  said  reuocaciouu."— 
Act  Dam.  Cone.,  A.  1478,  p.  31. 

"I  will  not  even  allude  to  the  many  heart-sickening 
atrocities  which  I  authentically  beard  of— Darwin: 
Voyagt  round  tht  World,  ch.  "' 

2.  Authoritatively. 

"Tliii  point  is  dubious,  and  not  yet  authentically 
decided."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

"  Conscience  never  commands  or  forbids  anything 
aittrttnti--<illi/,  but  there  is  some  law  of  God  which 
commands  or  forbids  it  first. ** — South. 

»n-thSn'-tIc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  authentical; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  authentic,  i.e., 
of  being  properly  supported  by  authority,  and 
therefore  trustworthy. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see  virtuosos 
about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value, 
rarity,  aud  authenlicalneu  of  the  several  pieces."— 
AUditon. 

•u-thSn '-tic-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  authentic ;  -ate. 
In  Fr.  authentinuer ;  Sp.  autenticar ;  Port. 
authenticar ;  Ital.  autenticare.] 

1.  To  give  proper  validity  to  any  document, 
as  by  signing  the  name  to  it,  or  going  through 
any  other  formalities  needful  to  impart  to  it 
authority. 

"  To  Correspondent!.  —  No  notice  can  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended 
fov  insertion  must  lie  anthenlini'nl  by  the  mine  and 
address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith."— -Standing  intima- 
tion in  Tina  A'rwi/xiptr. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense :  To  impart  such 
authority  to  anything  as  to  render  it  valuable 
or  trustworthy. 

"...  replete  with  research  and  authenticate*!  by 
curious  evidences,  .  .  ."—  Warton:  Silt,  of  Hidding- 
ton,  Prel.  p.  vi. 


au-then  -tlc-a-ted,  j>a.  par. 

CATE.] 


[AUTHENTI- 


"  We  learn,  however,  from  Li vy  that  there  was  no 
uniform  or  inn-authenticated  report  of  the  origin  of 
the  dictatorship  ill  the  early  historians."— Lewit : 
Early  Jtom.  Bat.  (1855).  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  5 13. 


BU  then  -tic-a-tlng,  pr.  par. 
CATE.] 


[AUTHENTI- 


au-then-tic-a'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  authentic; 
-at  ion.  In  Sp.  autentieacion  ;  Ital.  autentica- 
tione.]  The  act  of  authentication  ;  the  net  of 
furnishing  such  evidence  of  authorship,  trust- 
worthiness, or  both,  as  may  accredit  a  book 
*or  a  document,  or  even  a  spoken  statement. 

"The  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  like  those  of  his 
two  predecessors,  is  destitute  of  all  authentication  by 
joeval  written  evidence."—  LetcU  :  Early  Jtom.  Ilia., 
'ch.  li.,  pt  i..  1  18. 


-i'-ty,  s.  [In  Oer.  authtnticitiit  ; 
Fr.  authenticiU;  Sp.  autenticidad  ;  Port,  au- 
thenticidade.]  The  quality  of  being  authentic. 
[AUTHENTIC.] 

".  .  .  rattier  a  work  of  command  and  imagination 
than  of  authenticity."—  Walpolt  :  Ante,  of  Painting. 
vol.  L,  ch.  1  (Kirhtlrdton.) 


ic-lft  *  au-ten'-tfek-iy,  »au- 

ten  -tlqne-ly  (tique  =  tlk),  adv.    [Eng. 
authentic;  -ly.]    In  an  authentic  manner. 

"...  regesters  and  recordes  judicially  and  auten- 
tiouely  made."— Ball :  Ben.  VIII..  an.  H.  (ttichard- 
•on.) 

an-then'-tic-ness,  *au-then'-tlck-ness, 

«.    [Eng.  authentic ;  -ness.]    Authenticity. 

"They  would  receive  no  hooks  a*  the  writings  of 
inspired  men,  but  such  of  whone  authenticknru  they 
had  rational  grounds."— Bp.  Morton:  Epitcopacy  At- 
tertea,  p.  xxvt 

au-thgn  -tics,  s.  pi    [In  Fr.  authentiques.] 


Civil  Law :  An  anonymous  but  valuable 
collection  of  the  Novels  or  New  Constitutions 
of  Justinian.  (Bouvier.)  (Goodrich  £  Porter, 
Ac.) 

au  thor,  *  auc  thour,  «  auc  tor,  *  au- 
tor, *  au  t  our ,  *  aw  to  wro,  *  a-tour,  *. 

[In  Fr.  aiittur;  Wei.  auxlur ;  Prov.  auctor ;  Sp. 
autor;  Port,  autor,  author;  Ital.  autore;  from 
Lat.  auctor  (sometimes  incorrectly  written 
autor  and  author)  =  one  who  enlarges  or  con- 
firms anything  ;  specially  (1)  an  originator, 
(2)  a  father,  (3)  a  founder,  (4)  an  artist,  (5)  an 
author  of  books,  (6,  7,  Ac.) ;  from  auctum,  sup. 
of  (uigeo  •=.  to  increase,  to  augment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  persons : 

1.  Gen. :  The  originator,  beginner,  producer, 
or  efficient  cause  of  anything. 

"  In  that  bless'd  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  o]  wjue.  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  A  uthor  of  her  beauties,  who.  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied." 

Camper :  Talk,  bk.  T. 

"The  serpent  autor  was.  Eve  did  proceed  ; 
Adam  not  autor,  auctor  was  indeed." 

Owen  i  Epigrams. 

"...  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him."— B eb.  v.  «. 

"  We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  bk.  v. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  An  ancestor,  a  predecessor.  (Old  Eng.  £ 
Scotch.)  [B.  1.] 

(6)  One  who  writes  books,  scientific  papers, 

&c.,  with  a  certain  measure  of  originality,  as 

distinguished  from  a  compiler  aud  a  translator. 

".  .  .  the  Arabes  vseth  yet  that  maner  of  doyng, 

Ysinael    was   here   atour.'—lligden :    t'elichron.   by 

Tretita,  ii.  10.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"All  the  rage  of  a  multitude  of  atithort.  Irritated 
at  once  by  the  sting  of  want  and  the  sting  of  vanity, 
is  directed  against  the  unfortunate  patron." — Ma- 
caulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

U  Although  there  is  a  special  term,  AU- 
THORESS (q.v.),  for  a  female  who  writes  books, 
yet  the  word  author  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

"To one  of  the  Author' t  Children  on  his  Birthday." 
— Heading  of  one  of  Slrt.  Hemant'  Poenit. 

IL  Of  tilings :  The  efficient  cause  of  any- 
thing ;  that  which  originates  or  produces 
anything. 

"That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall 
prove  the  immediate  aitthor  of  their  variance."— 
Shakesp.  :  Ant.  <t  Cleop.,  ii.  *. 

B.  Old  Scots  Law : 

1.  An  ancestor,  a  predecessor.    (The  word 
is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  old  Acts  of 
Parliament.) 

"...  haldin  be  the  said  James  Maxwell  or  his 
authorit."— Actt  Jut.  VI.  (1«09). 

2.  One  who  legally  transferred  property  to 
another. 

"He  who  thus  transmit*  a  feudal  right  In  his  life- 
time, is  railed  the  dispouer  or  author."— Erikine : 
Init.,  bk.  ii.,  |  L 

author-craft,  s.  The  craft  or  art  of  an 
author  ;  skill  in  literary  composition. 

"  If  a  Iwok  come  from  the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to 
reach  other  hearts ;  all  art  and  author-craft  are  of 
small  amount  to  that."— Carty  k :  Heroet  and  Biro- 
Worthip,  Lecture  II. 

t  au'-thor,  v.t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
be  the  cause  or  author  of  ;  act  as  the  doer 
of  a  deed  ;  to  do,  to  effect,  to  perpetrate  ;  to 
support  by  authority,  to  accredit. 

" .  .  .  when  such  an  overthrow 
Of  brave  friends  I  have  authored, . . ." 
Chapman :  Bomer't  Iliad,  bk.  ill.    (liichardton.) 

"  Oh.  execrable  slaughter, 
What  hand  hath  author'd  it?  " 

Ueaum.  t  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother. 

t  au'-thored,  pa.  par.    [AUTHOR,  v.t.] 

au'-thdr-e'ss,  s.  [Eng.  author,  and  fern.  sun*. 
•ess.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  female  author,  cause,  or  origi- 
nator of  anything. 

"Albeit  his  [Adam's]  loss,  without  God's  mercy,  was 
absolutely  irrecoverable  :  yet  we  never  find  he  twitted 
her  as  authoreu  of  his  fall."— feltham:  Serm.  on  Bt. 
Luke  xlv.  20. 

"  When  others  curs'd  the  authorrtt  of  their  woe, 
Thy  pity  check 'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow." 

fope :  Homer't  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  WO-H. 

2.  Spec. :  A  female  author  of  a  book. 

'  "This  woman  was  authoreu  of  scandalous  bonks."— 
Warburton :  ffotet  on  Pope't  Dunciad. 

If  This  sense  is  more  modern  than  the 
former  one. 

au-thbr'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  author ;  -fal.]  Per- 
taining to  an  author.  (Sco« :  Antiq.,  ch.  r.iv.) 


au  -thor-ise,  v.t.    [AUTHORIZE.] 

t  au'-thor -Ism,  *.  [Eng.  author;  -ism.] 
Authorship.  (Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  209.) 

au-thoV-I-ta-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  authority); 
-ative.] 

1.  Possessed  of  authority  ;  founded  on  au- 
thority. 

2.  Given  forth  with  authority. 

"  With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
peared to  be  in  strict  harmony."— Hacaulay :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Making  or  implying  an  assumption   of 
authority. 

"  And  questions  in  ntithnritatire  tone." 

tt'ordmvrth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vii. 

au-thoV-i'-ta-tl've-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  authori- 
tative; -ly.]  In  an  authoritative  manner;  by 
prot>er  authority ;  with  an  assumption  of 
authority. 

"...  publicly  and  authoritatively  taught"— Cole- 
ridge:  Aidlto  Refection,  4th  ed.  (1839),  p.  228. 

"No  law  foreign  binds  in  England  till  it  be  re- 
ceived, and  authoritatively  engrafted,  into  the  law  of 
England."— Bale. 

au  thor  -I  ta  tlve-ness,  «.  [Eng.  authori- 
tative ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  or  appear- 
ing authoritative.  (Johnson.) 

au-thdr'-i-ty,  »  au  thor  i  tie,  »  au- 
tCT'-I-tie,  *  au-tdr'-j^-tS,  *  auc-tor  -I  te, 
*  anc-ter'-i-ty,  *  auc  tor  -  i  tie,  *  auc- 
tdr-f-tee,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  autoritet; 
Ger.  autor Itat ;  Fr.  autorite ;  Sp.  autoridad; 
Port  autorulaile ;  Ital.  autorita;  Prov.  auc- 
toritat.  From  Lat.  auctoritas  =  (1)  a  cause, 
(2}  an  opinion,  (3)  advice,  (4)  a  precept, 
(s)  a  proposed  legislative  measure,  (6)  power 
or  authority  to  act,  (7)  reputation,  influence, 
(8)  a  pattern,  (9)  a  warrant,  credibility,  (10) 
legal  ownership ;  from  auctor.]  [AUTHOR.] 
Authority  being  connected  with  the  word 
author,  in  its  older  and  wider  signification, 
meaning  one  who  enlarges,  confirms,  or  gives 
to  a  thing  its  complete  form,  hence  one  who 
originates  or  proposes  anything,  authority  is, 
proj>erly  speaking,  the  power  to  act  in  th« 
manner  now  described.  It  is  used  specially— 

A.  In  an  abstract  sense  :  The  right  of  claim- 
ing belief  and  deference,  or  of  demanding 
obedience. 

L  Of  belief  or  deference  : 

1.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  persons: 

(a)  Legitimately :  The  right  which  a  truthful 
person  has  of  claiming  belief  in  his  testimony 
on  matters  of  fact  which  have  fallen  under 
his  immediate  cognizance  ;  also  the  right 
which  a  man  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
character  possesses  of  claiming  deference  to 
bis  opinions,  even  if  they  cannot  be  accepted. 

"  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds  :  belief  In  au  art, 
and  belief  in  a  man."— Bacon :  fiat.  Bitt.,  Cent.  x. 
"  I  re-salute  these  sentiments,  confirm 'd 
By  your  authority." 

H'ordtmrth :  Excurtion.  bk.  T. 

".  .  .  the  axthoriiH  of  a  crowd  of  Illustrious  IUUIIM 
.  .  ."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

(6)  Illegitimately :  A  claim  to  belief  or  defer- 
ence not  sustained  by  proper  evidence. 

"  It  was  known  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at 
a  practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high  eccle- 
siastical authority,  the  practice  of  touching  for  the 
scrofula,"— Hacaulay:  Bill.  Eng.,  en.  xiv. 

2.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  things:   The  title 
which  a  book  or  a  document  has  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  amount  of  credit,  according  to  its 
character. 

"They  consider  the  main  consent  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  whole  world,  witnessing  the  sacred  authority  of 
scriptures,  .  .  ."—Booker. 

"But  on  what  authority  It  was  recorded  by  the  first 
Roman  chroniclers,  we  cannot  now  duicover."— Lewii : 
Early  Rom.  Bin.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  L,  i  13. 

TJ.  Of  obedience : 

1.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  persons: 

(i.)  (The  right  to  demand  obedience  may 
be  founded  on  natural  law,  as  the  authority 
of  a  parent  over  his  children  ;  or  on  the  law 
of  the  country,  as  that  of  a  magistrate  over 
those  brought  before  him ;  or  a  master  over 
an  apprentice.)  Delegated  power  given  by 
superiors. 

"When  the  righteous  are  In  authority,  the  people 
rejoice  :  but  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people 
mourn."— Prov.  xxix.  t 

"  And  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  prieste 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name."— Actt  Ix.  11 

"Tyrconnel.  before  he  departed,  delegated  bis  civil 
authority  to  one  council,  and  his  military  authority  to 
another.  —Macaulay  :  Hint.  Enf.,  ch.  xvi. 

(ii)  Assumption  that  such  a  claim  has  beea 
acknowledged  ;  bold  exercise  of  power. 


5h  prfftt,  J^rl;  oat,  $ell,  chorus,  oHln,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
ahan.   -don,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slou  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  shu*.    -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"...  exhort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.    Let 
no  man  despise  thee."—  T'lat  ii.  14. 
(iii.)  Power  resting  on  the  actual  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  claim  made  to  it. 

"  Power  arising  f mm  strength  is  always  In  those  that 
are  governed,  who  are  many  :  but  authority  arising 
from  opinion  is  in  those  that  govern,  who  are  few.  — 
Temple. 

2.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  things :  The  title 
which  a  law  has  to  be  obeyed. 

"The  recent  statutes  were  surely  not  of  more  au- 
thority than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Petition  of 
Right."— Mncaulay :  Uitt.  £ng.,  chap.  V. 

1  B.  In,  a  concrete   sense :   The  persons  for 
whom  or  the  things  for  which  belief,  defer- 
ence, or  obedience  is  claimed. 
L  Of  persons : 

1.  Of  persona  legitimately  or  Illegitimately 
claiming  belief  or  deference. 

" .  .  statements  made  by  such  high  authoritiet." — 
Darwin :  Deicent  of  Man,  pt  i.,  C!L  i. 

2.  Of  persons  claiming  obedience,   viewed 
as  individuals,  or  regarded  collectively  as  one. 
In  the  former  case  the  word  is  in  the  plural, 
"  the  military  authorities,"  "  the  civil  authori- 
ties," "the  ecclesiastical  authorities,"  "the 
muni cipal  authorities, "  or  simply  "  the  authori- 
ties ; "  in  the  latter  it  is  in  the  singular,  as  in 
the  abstract  word  "authority." 

"The  provincial  authorltiet  sent  copies  to  the  muni- 
cipal authoritiet."— Uacaulay :  Hiit.  of  Eng.,  cb.  v. 
"Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps. 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong." 

Cowiter :  Teak,  bk.  Iv. 

H  It  may  be  used,  in  an  analogous  sense, 
of  particular  orders  of  superhuman  beings 
holding  a  place  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 

"  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  Qod  ;  angels  and  authorilitt  and  powers  being  made 
•ubject  unto  hkn."— 1  Peter  Hi.  22. 

II.  Of  things  (specially):  Books  or  docu- 
ments regarded  as  so  deserving  of  credit  that 
people  in  general  are  afraid  to  dissent  from 
them  in  opinion. 

"  We  urge  attthorttiei  in  things  that  need  not,  and 
Introduce  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  con- 
firm things  evidently  believed."— Browne :  Vulgar 
JSrrourt. 

"  I  cannot  here  give  references  and  authorities  for 
my  several  statements."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie*, 
Introd.,  p.  2. 

OU-thor-i'Z-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  authorize; 
-able.]  That  may  be  authorized. 

"...  a  censure  authorizable  by  that  part  of  St. 
Austin's  word*  .  .  ."—Hammond:  War/a,  vol.  i., 
p.  248. 

BU-thor-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  authorise); 
-ation.  In  Fr.  aittorisation  ;  Sp.  autorization  ; 
Port,  autorizayio.]  The  act  of  authorizing  ; 
the  state  of  being  authorized. 

"The  obligation  of  laws  arises  not  from  their  matter, 
but  from  their  admission  and  reception,  and  authtri- 
latlon  in  this  kingdom."— Bale. 

au  -thor-Ize  (now  more  usually  au'-thor- 
186),  v.t.  [Eng.  author;  -ize.  In  Fr.  au- 
toriser ;  Sp.  autorizar ;  Port,  autorisar;  Ital. 
autorizzare ;  from  Lat.  auctoro  =  to  produce  ; 
from  awctor.]  [AUTHOR.] 
I.  Of  authority  given  to  persons : 

1.  To   give  a  person  warrant  or    legal  or 
moral  authority  to  act  in  a  particular  way 
permanently ;  or  to  do  so  temporarily,  till  a 
certain  commission  is  executed. 

"...  declared  that  he  was  authorized,  by  those  who 
had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords  that  .  .  ."— Macau- 
lay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiiL 

2.  To  give  one  that  authority,  influence,  or 
credit    which   the    possession   of  character, 
knowledge,  or  years  does ;  or  to  a  truthful 
person    belief   when    he   makes   statements 
founded  on  his  personal  observation. 

H.  Of  authority  given  to  things : 

1.  To  give  legal  sanction  to  anything. 

"  Lawful  it  Is  to  devise  any  ceremony,  and  to  au- 
thorize any  kind  of  regiment,  no  special  command- 
ment being  thereby  violated."— Hooker. 

2.  To  give  the  sanction  of  custom  or  public 
opinion  to. 

"Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been  longest 
received  and  authorized  in  a  nation  by  custom  and 
use."—  Temple. 

'  3.  To  justify,  to  give  moral  sanction  to,  to 
permit. 

"All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  onr  own 

desires,  where  reason  does  not  authorize  them."— 

Locke. 

4.  To  impart  credit  or  vitality  to  an  opinion 
by  bearing  testimony  in  its  favour. 
"...  wot'ld  w  •!!  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grand  im." 

Shulcesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

&u-thor  izcd,  au-thor-i  sed,  pa.  par.  & 
a.  (AUTHORIZE.] 


"  His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth." 

Sliakesp.  :  A  Lover  t  Complaint. 

Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
or  simply  Authorised  Version.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  into  English,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  James  I.  by  forty-seven  learned 
divines.  It  took  three  years — viz.,  from  1607 
to  1610 — to  execute,  and  was  first  published 


in  1611.     It  is  the  only  one  "  appointed  to  be 
1  in  churches,"  and  till  quite  recently  its 
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title-page  contained  the  words  "printed  by 
authority."  It  lias  held  its  place  so  long 
more  by  its  own  great  merits  than  by  the 
artificial  support  of  law ;  and  while  there  are 
numerous  minute  detects,  which  have  been 
corrected  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  remains,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, the  same  Bible  which  for  very  nearly 
three  centuries  has  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  spiritual  education  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

au  thor  iz  mg,  au'-thor-  is-ing,  pr.  par. 
[AUTHORIZE.] 

au'  thor-less,  adj.  [Eng.  author;  -less.] 
Without  an  author  or  authors,  anonymous. 

"The  false  aspersions  some  authorlets  tongues  have 
laid  upon  me."— Sir  E.  SackvUle,  Guardian,  No.  133. 

au'-thor-ly,  a.  [Eng.  author;  -ly.]  Like  an 
author.  (Cowper,  Worcester,  <tc.) 

au  thor  ship,  s.  [Eng.  author,  and  suffix. 
-ship.]  The  profession  of  an  author  ;  the  state 
of  being  an  author ;  or  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  an  author  on  any  occasion ; 
origination. 

"  That  waste  chaos  of  authorthip  by  trade."— Carlyle  : 
Beroei  and  Hero-  Worship,  Lecture  V.  i 

au-to-,  vref.  [From  Gr.  avrd?  (autos)  =  of 
one's  self  or  of  itself  =  natural,  independent, 
alone,  &c.  Sometimes  auto  is  used  sul>jec- 
tively,  as  autograph  =  that  which  one  himself 
writes ;  and  sometimes  objectively,  as  auto- 
biography —  a  writing  about  the  life  of  one's 
self.] 

au-to-bl-og'-ra-phe'r,  s.  [Eng.  autobio- 
graph(y) ;  -er.]  A  person  who  writes  his  or 
her  own  life,  or  memoirs  of  one's  self. 

au  -  to-  bi-o-  graph'-  ic,  au-to-bi-o- 

graph'  1  eal,  a.  [Eng.  autobiography); 
-ic,  -ical.]  Relating  to  or  containing  auto- 
biography. 

au-to-bi-9-graph'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
autobiographical ;  suff.  -ly.]  By  way  of  auto- 
biography. 

t  au-to'-bl-Sg'-ra-phJst,  s.  [Eng.  autobio- 
graph(y) ;  -ist.]  An  autobiographer. 

au-to-bi-og'-ra-phy,  adv.  [Gr.  airos  (autos) 
=  self,  /St'os  (bios)  =  course  of  life,  life,  and 
ypa<f>ri  (graphe)  =  a  writing.]  A  narrative  of 
the  most  memorable  incidents  in  one's  life, 
written  by  one's  self. 

"  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist ;  or.  Testimony  to  the 
Truth."— Title  of  a  Book. 

au  to  car'  pous,  a.  [Pref.  auto-,  Gr.  Kapmt 
(Icarpos)  —  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ons.] 

Hot. :  Consisting  of  pericarp  alone  (said  of  a 
fruit). 

au-tS-ceph'-a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  auto-,  Gr. 
KeifraXrj  (kephaU)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ous.]  Independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop  or  a  patriarch.  (Said  of  bishops 
and  churches.) 

au-t8-chr5n'-o-grapb,  s.  [Gr.  oiro?  (autos) 
=  self,  \povos  (cnronos)  =  time,  and  ypa<j>rj 
(graphe)  =  a  writing,  or  describing.]  An  in- 
strument for  the  instantaneous  self-recording 
or  printing  of  time.  (Knight.) 

au  toch  -thon  (plur.  au  toch  thon-es), 

*.  [In  Fr.  autochthone  (sing.);  Port.  &  Lat. 
autochthones  (pi.) ;  from  Gr.  \vro\6<av  (Autoch- 
thon), adj.  sing. ;  AvroxOoves  (Autochthones),  pi. 
=  sprung  from  the  land  itself ;  airos  (autos)  = 
self,  and  \0uiv  (chthon)= the  earth,  the  ground.  ] 
One  of  the  aborigines  of  a  country,  a  man, 
animal,  or  plant  l«longing  to  the  race  which 
seems  to  have  inhabited  the  land  before  all 
other  races  i>f  a  similar  kind. 

vu-toch'-thon-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  autochthon; 
-nl.]  Aboriginal,  indigenous. 


au-toch-thon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  autochthon  ;  -ic.] 
Autochthonal. 

au-tSch'-thon-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  autochthon; 
-ism.]  Birth  from  the  soil  of  a  country  ;  ab- 
original occupation  of  a  country.  (N.E.D.) 

au-to  ch'-thSn-ist,  s.  [Eng.  autochthon;  -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  autoch- 
thons. (N.E.D.) 

au  toch'  thon  -ous,  a.    [Gr.  aii 
tochthonos).~\     Autochthonal. 

"...  »nd  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous 
Cecrops,  or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  prefer- 
ence. —Orote:  Uiat.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  77. 

au'-to-clave,  s.  [Gr.  OVTOS  (autos)  —  self,  and 
apparently  c/ains  —  key,  from  c/a»do  =  to  shut. 
That  which  shuts  itself.]  A  form  of  Papin's 
digester,  consisting  of  a  French  stew-pan  with 
a  steam-tight  lid.  To  render  it  safe  it  should 
have  a  safety-valve. 

au-to"c'-ra-cy,  au-toc'-ra-sy,  s.   [In  Ger. 

autokratie  ;    Fr.    autocratie  ;    from   Gr.   avro- 
Kpareia  (autokrateia,),  from  aurds  (autos)  =  self, 
ant*.  Kparo?  (fcratos)  :=  (1)  strength,  might,  (2) 
power.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  a  ruler:  Power  or  authority,  the  limits 
of  which  nominally  depend  solely  on  one's 
own  will. 

".  .  .  who  believe  that  an  autocracy  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  they,  at  the 
moment,  hold  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  .  .  ."*  — 
iewit:  Early  Horn,  a  ist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii.,  j  64. 

2.  Of  a  state  :  Independence  of  other  states  ; 
possession  of  the   right   of  self-government, 
with  the  ability  to  vindicate  it  if  it  be  called 
in  question.    (Barlow.) 

II.  Fig.:  Independent  and  controlling  power 
over  anything. 

"  Another  influence  has  favoured  the  establishment 
of  this  autocracy  among  the  faculties."—  Herbert 
Spencer  :  Piychol.,  2nd  e<l.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  314,  §  389. 

au'-to-crat,  t  au'-to-crate,  s.     [In  Dan. 

autocrat;  Dut.  autokraat  ;  Ger.  autokrat  ;  Fr. 
autocrate;  Gr.  auTo/cparijs  (autokrates),  adj.  = 
ruling  by  one's  self  :  a.ino<;  (autos)  =  self,  and 
Kpareia  (kro^teo)—  (1)  to  be  strong,  (2)  to  rule  ; 
Kpd-ros  (kratos)  =  (1)  strength,  (2)  power.]  Pro- 
perly, one  ruling  by  his  own  power,  a  sove- 
reign of  uncontrolled  authority  ;  an  absolute 
ruler.  Specially  — 

L  Formerly.  Among  the  old  Athenians:  A 
designation  sometimes  given  to  particular 
generals  or  ambassadors  when  they  were  in- 
vested with  almost  absolute  authority. 

II.  Now  : 

1.  Any  absolute  sovereign,  especially  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

"...  the  autocrat  of  the  immense  region  stretching 
from  the  confines  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China,  .  .  ."— 
Macaulay:  Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Half  sarcastically  :   A  person  who  rules 
with  undisputed  sway  in  a  company  or  other 
association. 

"...  and  he  was  thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  tb« 
Company."—  JJacaulay  :  Jliit.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

au-to  crat  ic,  au  to  crat-I  cal,  adj. 
[Eng.  autocrat;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  autocratiqve  ; 
Gr.  auToicpa-njs  (autokrates)  =  ruling  by  one's 
self,  absolute.]  Pertaining  to  autocracy  ;  ab- 
solute in  power,  or  at  least  nominally  so. 

au-to-crat'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  autocrati- 
cal; -ly.]  After  the  manner  of  an  autocrat  ; 
agreeably  to  one's  own  will,  and  that  only. 

*  au-to-cra'-tor,  s.  [G»  avTOKpdrup  (auto- 
krator).~\  An  autocrat. 

au-to-cra-tor'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  autocrator  j 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  an  autocrator,  that  is, 
an  autocrat 

"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  In  respect  of  the 
same  divinity,  have  the  same  autocratorical  i»wer, 
dominion,  and  authority."—  Pearton  on  the  Creed, 

Art  7. 

s.    [In  Fr.  autocratrice.]  A 


female  autocrat. 

t  au-to-cra  -trix,  s.  [Eng.  autocrat(oyr  ;  -fa.] 
A  female  autocrat.  (Tooke.) 

au'-tS-crat-ship,  s.  [Eng.  autocrat;  -ship.] 
The  office)  position,  or  dignity  of  an  autocrat. 

an'-to"  de  fe,  s.  [Sp.  auto-de-fe  ;  Port,  auto- 
da-fe  —  an  act  of  fnith  ;  Fr.  auto-da-fe,  ;  Ger. 
au<n  dafe:  Sp.  &  Port,,  auto,  from  Lat.  actum 
=  an  act  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fe,  from  Lat.  fides  = 
faith.] 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  nofe. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu-kw. 
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Chun-h  nut.;  Tue  words  literally  mean 
"an  act  of  faith,"  but  are  used  fur  (1)  the 
judicial  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  (2)  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  sentence,  especially 
the  public  burning  of  a  heretic  or  lien-tics. 
In  this  case,  alter  mass  had  been  said  publicly 
and  a  sermon  preached,  extracts  were  read 
from  the  records  of  the  trial  couducted  and 
the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges  of 
the  Inquisition.  For  some  of  the  condemned 
there  were  minor,  and  for  others  capital  sen- 
tences prescribed.  The  unfortunates  were 
then  handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  Heretics 
who  recanted  and  similar  penitents  were  first 
strangled  and  then  burnt ;  but  those  who  re- 
mained obstimte  were  burnt  alive,  like  the 
martyrs  of  Sin  thrield. 

The  first  auto-de-fe  was  held  in  Spain  in 
1481,  the  last  in  1813.  The  prisoners  who 
suffered  minor  or  capital  punishments  were, 
in  all,  341,021.  [INQUISITION;] 

au-to  dyn  -am-Ic,  a,  [Gr.  aurfo  (autos)  = 
self,  and  oWa^Koj  (dunamikos)  =  powerful, 
from  Svva.ii.is  (dunamis)  =  power,  strength.] 
Operating  hy  its  own  power  or  force  without 
ext.aneous  aid. 

autodynamic  elevator.  A  water 
elevator.  An  instrument  in  which  the  weight 
of  a  Tailing  column  of  water  elevates  a  smaller 
column  to  a  certain  height. 

BU  tog  -a  my,  ».  [Pref.  auto-,  and  Gr.  yafua 
(gamia),  combining  form  of  yajxot  (gamos)  =  a 
wedding. 

Bot. :  Self  fertilization  ;  the  fertilization  of 
a  flower  by  its  own  pollen. 

au-to-gam'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  autogam(i/) ;  -ic.] 

Cot. :  Characterised  by,  or  adapted  for,  self- 
fertilization. 

au  to  ge-net'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  auto-,  and  Eng. 
genetic  (q.v.).]  SMf-producing. 

au  to  gin  e-sls,  s.  [Pref.  auto-,  and  Eng. 
geiieai*  (q.v.).]  Self-production.  Used  in 
Hiol.  in  the  same  sense  as  abiogenesis  (q.v.). 

au-tog'-en-ous,  au-to-ge'-ne-Sus,  au- 
t6-gen'-e-al,  adj.  [In  Gr.  avnyevijs  (auto- 
genes):  from'aiiToc  (autos)  =  self,  and  yevvata 
(gennao)  =  to  beget,  to  engender  ;  yewo.  (gen- 
IM)  =  birth,  and  ylyvoftat  (gignomni)  =  to 
come  into  being.]  Self-engendered,  self-pro- 
duced ;  arising  spontaneously. 

"  The  various  processes  of  the  vertebrae  have  been 
divided  into  those  that  are  tttitotjenons,  or  formed 
fruiu  separate  ossiflc  centres,  and  exngenoui,  or  out- 
growths from  either  of  the  Just-mentioned  primary 
vertebral  constituents."— Flower:  Otteol.  of  the  Jtam- 
7,id,'i/i,  p.  18. 

autogenous  or  antogeneous  solder- 
ing. Soldering  )>y  melting  together  parts  of 
two  metals  and  allowing  them  to  mix  together 
and  unite  as  they  cool. 

ttU-tSg'-en-ciis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  autogenous ; 
•ly.]  In  au  autogenous  manner ;  sponta- 
neously.) 

"The  anterior,  or  more  properly  inferior,  bar  of  the 
tnnsverse  process  of  the  seventh,  and  occasionally  of 
some  of  the  other  cervical  vertebras  in  man,  is  auto- 
genoutlu  developed."— Flower :  Otteol.  of  the  Mam- 
malia, p.  20. 

au-tog'-en-jf,  au-to'g'-o-ny,  *.    Gr.  airo- 

•yecTJs,  aiiTo-yoi/os  (autogenes,  autogonos)  =  self- 
produced.] 

Biol. :  Hueckel's  name  for  a  kind  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  in  which  he  supposes  a  most 
simple  organic  individual  to  come  into  being 
in  an  inorganic  formative  fluid.  (Hist.  Crea- 
tion, Eng.  ed.,  i.  339.) 

au'-td-gripll,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  autographe; 
bp.  &  Ital.  (i  utografo ;  Port,  aubigrapho;  L:it 
autographus  (adj.),  autorjraphum  (subst.) ;  Gr. 
a«T6ypa<f>os  (autog ra)thos)  (ailj.),  ami  avroypa.- 
<tiov(nutngraphon)  (subst.):  from  auros  (autos) 
=  self,  and  ypa<fnj  (grapM)  =  a  writing ;  ypd<jxa 
(grapho)  =  to  write.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  written  with  one's  own  hand, 
as  a  letter  or  a  signature  ;  au  original  manu- 
script, as  distinguished  from  a  copy. 

"To  enrich   o'-sciire   collectors  of   autojra/>h$."— 

2.  An  .uitographic  press  (q.v.). 

H.  As  ail;e>-tivt. :  Written  by  one's  own  hand. 

"  Carried  a  second  autograph  letter  fiom  Francis  to 
Henry  "—t'roittle :  fliit.  Lng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  S4J. 


au-to-graph',  v.t.    [AUTOGRAPH,  s.] 

1.  To  write  (as  a  letter,  etc.)  with  one's 
own  hand.  t 

2.  To  write  one's  autograph  on  or  in. 

3.  To  copy  by  an  autographic  press. 

•r  au  toV  ra-phal,  a.  [Eng.  autograph ;  -or.] 
The  same  as  AUTOGRAPHIC  (q.v.). 

"The  autographal  subscription  of  theConrocation 
of  1571  to  the  same  Articles  is  still  extant."— liernut  : 
Eaay  oti  the  Thirty-nine  Article!  (1715),  p.  376. 

au  to  graph   ic,  au  to  graph   ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  autograph  ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  autogra- 
fhique.]  [AUTOGRAPH.]  Written  by  one's 
own  hand  ;  pertaining  to  an  autograph  or 
autographs ;  autographal.  (Johnson.) 

autographic  ink.  Ink  used  for  execut- 
ing writings  or  drawings  on  prepared  paper, 
and  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  possible 
afterwards  to  transfer  them  to  stone. 

autographic  paper.  The  prepared 
paper  used  in  such  a  process. 

autographic  press.  The  printing  press 
used  in  printing  autographs. 

autographic  telegraph.  An  instru- 
ment for  transmitting  autographic  messages, 
or  in  some  cases  portraits  executed  in  insulat- 
ing ink  upon  metallic  paper. 

au-ti-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [AUTOGRAPHIC.] 
By  an  autographic  process. 

au-tSg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  autograph;  -jr. 
In  Fr.  autogro.pliie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  autograph. 

"Persons  unknown  but  in  the  anonymous  auto- 
graphy of  their  requisition,  denominating  themselves 
the  gentlemen  of  this  theatre."— Or.  Knox:  Jtarra- 
tine,  <tc.  (1793). 

2.  Lithography :  A  process  for  transferring  a 
writing  or  an  engraving  from  paper  to  stone. 

au-to-ki-nef-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  aMt  (antos) 
=  self;  Eng.  kinetic,  and  suff.  -al.]  Self-mov- 
ing. (More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  25.) 

au-tom'-a-lite,  s.    [AUTOMOLITE.] 

au-tdm'-a-tal,  a.  [From  Lat.  automntos; 
Eng.  &c.  suff.  -al.]  [AUTOMATON.]  Automatic. 

"The  whole  universe  is  as  it  were  the  automatal 
harp  of  that  great  and  true  Apollo."— Annot.  on  Olan- 
vUVt  Lux  Orient.  (1682),  \>.  129. 

au'  to  math,  ».  [Gr.  auTo/io^«  (automathes), 
from  aurd;  (antos)  =  self,  and  /*u0eti/  (mathein), 
2  aor.  iniin.  of  fiavOdvia  (manthano)  —  to  learn.] 
A  self-taught  person. 

au  to  mat'  ic,  au-ti-mat'-Ic-al,  a.    [In 

Fr.  automutique ;  Port,  automatico ;  Lat.  auto- 
mates ;   Gr.  aiiTo/j-aTo*  (automates).]     [AUTO- 
MATON.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.    Of  material  things : 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  automaton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  self-acting   machinery,  as 
automatic   brake,  automatic   coupling,  auto- 
matic telegraph,  &c. 

II.  Physiol.  d  Mental  Phil. :  Carried  on  un- 
consciously. 

"Unconscious  or  automatic  reasoning."— Herbert 
Spencer:  Phytiol.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6,  f  276. 

automatic  fire.  A  composition  made 
by  the  Greeks,  which  ignited  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

au-toin-at'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  automati- 
cal; -ly.]  In  an'automatic  manner. 

an  -  torn.'-  a  -  tised,  a.     [Eng.  automaton); 

-ised.]    Made  into  an  automaton  (q.v.).    (Cor- 

lyle :  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  i.) 
au-tom'-a-tism, ».   [Eng.  automaton);  -ism.] 

1.  Automatic  action. 

2.  The  theory  that  animals  are  mere  auto- 
mata, acting  mechanically   and   not  volun- 
tarily. 

3.  The  power  of  originating  motion,  as  seen 
in  the  streaming  motion  of  Amoeba. 

au-t6m'-a-tlst,  s.  [AUTOMATISM.]  One  who 
holds  that  animals  are  mere  animals. 

au-tSm'-a-tSn  (plur.  au-tom'-a-tons  or 
au-t6m'-a-ta),  ».  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  it  Ger. 
automat;  Dut.  'antomoat ;  Fr.  automate ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  automata;  Lat.  automatus,  adj.; 
Gr.  auTonaros  (automatos)  =  self-acting  :  oiiros 
(autos)  —  self,  and  *fuio»  (moo)  =  to  strive 
after,  to  attempt] 


L  Literally: 

1.  C,en. :  Any  self-acting  machine  ;  or,  as  a 
self-acting  machine  is,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
impossible,  a  machine  which,  like  a  watch  or 
clock,  requires  to  be  adjusted  only  at  remote 
intervals,  and  during  the  intermediate  periods 
goes  of  itself. 

"The  particular  circumstances  for  which  the  auto- 
mata of  this  kind  are  luost  eminent  may  be  reduced 
to  four."—  WUkitu. 

2.  Spec. :  A  figure  resembling  a  human  being 
or  animal,  so  constructed  that  when  wound  up 
it  will,  for  a  certain  time,  make  movements 
like  those  of  life. 

IL  Fig.  :  This  earth  or  the  universe. 

automaton  balance.  A  self -acting 
machine  for  weighing  coin  and  rejecting  any 
pieces  which  may  be  of  light  weight 

au-ttfrn'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  automaton); 
-ory.]  Automatic.  (Urguhart :  Rabelait,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  xxiv.) 

au-tom'-a-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  automatus;  Gr. 
OUTO/XOTOS  (automates).']  [AUTOMATON.]  The 
same  as  AUTOMATIC  (q.v.). 

"Clocks,  or  automatout  organs,  whereby  we  distin- 
guish of  time."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erruuri. 

au  torn  6 -lite,  au-tom'-a-lite,  «.  [In 
Ger.  automalit ;  from  Gr.  avroVoAot  (automolos) 
=  a  deserter,  aurojioAos  (automolos)  adj.  = 
going  of  one's  self ;  auro/xoAe'w  (automoleo)  = 
to  desert :  avroc  (autos)  =  self,  and  fu>\elv 
(molein)  =  to  go  or  come,  This  mineral  is 
said  to  be  a  "deserter,"  because  it  has  de- 
parted from  the  aspect  of  a  metallic  one,  and 
yet  has  much  zinc  in  its  composition.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Gahnite,  a  variety  of 
Spinel  (q.v.).  Dana  characterises  it  as  Zinc- 
galmite.  The  composition  is  oxide  of  zinc 
and  alumina,  with  sometimes  a  little  iron.  It 
is  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  and  in 
America. 

lU-to'-mor'-pMc,  a.  [Gr.  aiiT6>op<£os  (auto- 
morphos)  =  self-formed.]  Conceived  after  the 
form  or  fashion  of  one's  self.  (H.  Spencer.) 

an-ti  morp*i -ism,  s.  [AUTOMORPHIC.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  conceiving  other  things  or 
explaining  acts  by  analogies  from  one's  self. 
(H.  Spencer :  Sociology  (Inter.  Sci.  Ser.),  p.  117.) 

au-tSn'-o'-ma-sy,  s.  Prob.  a  misprint  for 
antonomasy  (q.v.).  (N.E.D.) 

•au- to -no'- mi|- an,  a.  [Eng.  autonomy.] 
Pertaining  to  autonomy. 

au-tSn'-i-mous,  a.  [Fr.  autonome;  Port. 
autonomo.  In  Gr.  avrovofios  (autonomos).'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  autonomy  ;  possess- 
ing and  exercising  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  independent. 

iu-to'n'-i-mtf,  ».  [In  Fr.  autonomie;  Port 
autonomia;  Gr.  avroco^ua  (autonomia),  from 
ovrdi'o/u.os  (autonomos)  =  living  by  one's  own 
laws  :  aiiTos  (autos)  —  self,  and  f6>o«  (nomos) 
=  custom,  law  ;  ve>o>  (nemo)  —  to  distribute.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  right,  and  that  not  lying 
dormant,  but  acted  on,  of  self-government. 
Independence  ;  the  state  of  being,  within  cer< 
tain  limits,  a  law  to  one's  self.     (Used  oi 
nations  or  of  individuals.) 

"  It  Is  rumoured  that  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria  will 
form  part  of  her  demands,  .  .  ."— Timet,  Nov.  1«.  187T. 

2.  Mental  Phil.      In  the  Philosophy  of  Kant : 
A  term  employed  to  designate  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  morals. 

*  an-top'-a-thy,  ».  [Gr.  avron-aflfia  (ailtO- 
patheia)  —"one's  own  feeling  or  experience.] 
More  defines  this  as  "  the  being  self-strucken, 
to  be  sensible  of  what  harms  us,  rather  what 
is  absolutely  evill."  (Davies.) 

au'-to-plume,  ».  A  form  of  barrel  organ, 
of  which  the  tunes  are  determined  by  perfora- 
tions in  a  sheet  of  mill-board  cut  to  correspond 
with  the  desired  notes.  (E.  H.  Knight.) 

&n  -t*-pls-ty,  ».     [Gr.  aMwi,™  (autopittos) 

=  credible  in  itself  :  OVTO*  (autos)  —  self,  and 
-'•(TTOS  ( i)isf os)  =  trustworthy;  v<i6<a  (peithB) 
Ii  to  persuade.]  Self -evidencing  power; 
credibility  on  internal  evidence  without  r 
being  requisite  to  seek  corroboration  from 
external  sources. 

au-tdp-sl-a,  *.    [AcTorer.] 

au-tdp'-slc-al,  *.  [Eng.  autopsy);  -iettl.} 
Pertaining  to"  autopsy  ;  autopticaL  [Atrrop- 

TICAL.]  


bSH,  boy;  P6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  *his;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  _  L 
-elan. -tian  =  shan.   -tion.'-sion.  -cioun  =  shun;  -$ion, -sion  =  zhun.    -tious. -siou.  =  *hus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  del. 
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aU-tcp'-sy,  au-top'-sl-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  autop- 
sies Port,  nutopsia;  Gr.  avroJ/U  (autopsia), 
from  avrrfc.  (autos)  =  self,  and  oi/(  (ops)  =  the 
eye.]  Observation  of  a  phenomenon  made  by 
means  of  one's  own  eyes,  as  distinguished  from 
testimony  with  respect  to  it. 

"  In  those  that  have  forked  tails,  autopsy  convinceth 
us  that  it  hath  this  use."— Bay  :  Creation. 

IT  Med. :  Used  of  a  post-mortem  examination. 

t  aU-tSp'-tlc-al,  a.  [In  Gr.  avTonri.ico's  (att- 
toptikos).'] 

Ord.  Lang.  <£  Med. :  Pertaining  to  autopsy  ; 
seen  by  one's  own  eyes  ;  autopsical. 

"  Evinced  by  oirfo/rticofeiperienoe."— Evelyn,  b.  Hi., 
ch.  Hi.,  §  22. 

t  au-top'-tic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  autoptical ; 

-ly.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Med. :  By  means  of  one's  own 
eyes. 

"That  the  galaxy  is  a  meteor,  was  the  account  of 
Aristotle;  but  the  telescope  hath  autoptically  con 
futed  it .  .  .'-Olamille :  Saepsii. 

t  au-to-SchS-dl-as'-tlc-al,  a.  [From  Gr. 
auToo-xei'iaoTiico?  (autoschediastikos)  =  extem- 
porary ;  avroirxeSia^u)  (autoscliediaso)  =  to  do, 
ao,t,  or  speak  off-hand  ;  avTO(r\eoiot  (autosche- 
dfos)  =  (1)  hand  to  hand,  (2)  off-hand  :  avT<$« 
(autos)  —  one's  self ;  <i\ffiux  (schedios)  =  (of 
place)  near,  (of  time)  sudden,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  off-hand ;  <r\e&6v  (schedon)  = 
near ;  ex<a  (echo)  =  I  have ;  <rxeiv  (scheiri), 
infln.  =  to  have.]  Extemporaneous,  extem- 
porary. 

"You  so  much  over-value  my  autoschedia  -'teal  and 
indigested  censure  of  St.  Peter's  primacy  over  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  .  .  ."—Dean  Martin :  Lettert,  p.  21. 

t  au-to-the'-Sfsm,  s.  [Gr.  ovrds  (dittos)  = 
self,  and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.).]  The  doctrine  of 
the  self-existence  of  God. 

t  au-t&-the'-fat,  s.  [Gr.  avrds  (autos)  =  self, 
ami  Eng.  theist  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  his  own 
god.  (S.  Baring-Gould  :  Origin  of  Religious 
Beliefs,  i.  136.) 

»u'-t6-type,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  avTo*  (autos)  =  self, 
and  TVJTOS  (tupos)  =  a  blow,  .  .  .  the  impress 
of  a  seal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1 1.  A  reproduction  of  an  original. 

2,  A  process  for  reproducing  photographs 
and  pictures  in  permanent  monochrome. 

3.  A  print  produced  by  this  process. 

B.  As  adj. :  Produced  by  autotype. 

au'-to-type,  v.  [AUTOTYPE,  s.]  To  reproduce 
(as  a  picture)  by  autotype  process. 

au-tfi-ty-po'g'-ra-phy,  s.  [From  Eng.  auto- 
type (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ypa<t>ri  (graphe)  =  a  deduc- 
tion, drawing,  painting,  or  writing.]  A  process 
invented  by  Mr.  Wallis,  by  which  drawings 
made  on  gelatine  can  be  transferred  to  soft 
metallic  plates,  and  afterwards  used  for  print- 
ing from,  like  ordinary  copper  plates. 

au'-to-ty-py,  s.  [AUTOTYPE.]  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  reproducing  autotypes. 

au'-tumn  (n  mute),  s.  [In  Fr.  automne ;  Sp. 
otono  ;  Port,  outono ;  Ital.  autunno ;  Lat.  auc- 
tumnus  (autumnus  is  less  correct),  uuctus  = 
increase,  growth,  abundance  ;  audits,  pa.  par. 
of  augeo  =  to  increase.  While  the  words 
s\iring,  summer,  and  winter  came  to  us  from 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  term  autumn 
was  borrowed  from  the  Romans.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  season  of  the  year  which  follows 
summer  and  precedes  the  winter.    Astronomi- 
cally, it  is  considered  to  extend  from    the 
autumnal  equinox,  September  23,  in  which 
the  sun  enters  Libra,  to  the  winter  solstice, 
December  22,  in  which  he  enters  Capricorn. 
Popularly,  it  is  believed  to  embrace  the  months 
of  August,  .September,  and  October. 

2.  Fig. :   The  decline  of  human  life ;  the 
whole  term  of  man's  existence  being  tacitly 
compared  to  a  year. 

"Life's  autumn  past.  I  stand  on  winter's  verge. ' 
Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

autumn-field,  s.  A  field  as  it  looks  in 
autumn,  when  harvest  is  in  progress.  (Tenny- 
son :  Tlte  Princess,  iv.  24.) 

autumn-leaves,  s.pl.  The  leaves  which 
so  abundantly  fall  towards  the  close  of  autumn. 
(Longfellow  :  Eoangeline,  i.  4.) 

autumn -sheaf,  s.  A  sheaf  of  grain 
gathered  in  autumn.  (Tennyson :  Two  Voices.) 


au-tum'-nal,   *  au-tum'-nl-an,  a.  k  s. 

[Eng.  autumn;  -al,  -ian.  In  Fr.  automnal ; 
Sp.  autumnal;  Port,  outonal;  Ital.  autumnale; 
Lat.  auctumnalis,  less  properly  uutitmnalis.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :    Pertaining    to,    or    produced   or 
plucked  in,  autumn. 

"  How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day. 
The  wild  wood's  fiuits  to  gather. 

Wordsworth :  farrow  Visited,  Sept.,  1814. 
"  As  when  a  heap  of  gathered  thorns  is  cast, 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  th'  autumnal  blast, 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field." 

Pope :  Homer;  Odyttey  v.  418. 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  to  the  declining  period 
of  human  life. 

"  A  cuddeu  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season." 

Wordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vi 

Autumnal  equinox :  The  time  when  the  days 
and  nights  in  autumn  become  equal,  the  in- 
fluence of  twilight  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  sun  is  then  vertical  at  the 
equator  on  his  journey  southward.  This 
happens  about  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  September. 

Autumnal  point:  The  part  of  the  equator 
from  which  the  sun  passes  to  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Autumnal  signs  (Astron.):  The  signs  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the 
sun  passes  during  the  autumn. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  plant  which  flowers  in 
autumn. 

'au-tum  -nl-an,  a.    [AUTUMNAL.] 

t  au-tiim'-nl-ty,     *  au  turn  -m  tie,    s 

[Eng.  autumn ;  -ity.  From  Lat.  t  autumni- 
tas,  auctumnitas.]  [AUTUMN.]  The  season  of 
autumn. 

"  Thy  furnace  reeks 

Hot  steams  of  wine,  and  can  aloof  descrle 
The  drunken  draughts  of  sweet  autumnitie." 

lip.  Hull :  Sat.,  ili.  1. 

Au-tun'-ite,  s.  [So  named  because  found 
near  Autun,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  in  France.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  a  citron 
or  sulphur-yellow  colour.  The  hardness  is 
2  to  2'5  ;  the  sp.  gr.,  3'05  to  3'19  ;  the  lustre 
on  one  face  pearly,  on  others  adamantine.  It 
is  a  translucent  and  optically  biaxial.  Com- 
position :  Phosphoric  acid,  13'40  to  15'20; 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  56'47  to  6173  ;  water, 
15'48  to  20  ;  with  smaller  amounts  of  lime, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  baryta,  and 
oxide  of  tin.  Formerly  found  at  South  Basset, 
Wheal  Edwards,  and  near  St.  Day,  in  England  ; 
now  at  St.  Symphorien,  near  Autun,  in  France ; 
in  Russia,  America,  &c.  (Dana.) 

au-ver'-nas,  *.  [From  Fr.  auvernas,  a  name 
given  at  Orleans  to  certain  kinds  of  black 
raisins.]  A  heady  wine,  made  near  Orleans 
from  the  raisins  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 
Kept  two  or  three  years  it  becomes  excellent. 

auy-e  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  avfrjo-is  (auxesis)  =  growth, 
increase ;  avfocw  (aiucano),  1  fut.  avf7jo-a> 
(aiixeso)  —  to  make  large,  to  cause  to  increase.] 
Rhet. :  Amplification,  a  figure  by  which  a 
dignified  word  is  purposely  substituted  for 
one  of  a  more  ordinary  character. 

airy-St'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  avf>jTt/co«  (auxetikos).^ 
Pertaining  to  an  auxesis  ;  containing  an  am- 
plification. 

"  This  auxetic  power  of  the  preposition  is  observable 
in  the  Epist.  to  Philemon,  ver.  19."— Dr.  ffiticMnson  : 
Serm.  at  Oxford  (1740),  p.  8. 

t  aux-il'-I-ar,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  auxiliare;  Sp. 
&  Port,  auxiliar ;  Ital.  ausiliare;  Lat.  auxi- 
llaris  and  auxiliarius,  from  auxilior  and  aim- 
lio  =  to  help  ;  auxilium  =  help.  ] 

A.  As  adjective :  Auxiliary.     Used — 

1.  Gen.    Of  things  in  general : 

"  While  yet  th1  auxttlar  shafts  this  hand  supply.- 
Pope:  Homer't  Odytsey,  bk.  xxii.,  123. 
"  The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurrion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Spec.     Of  troops: 

"A  iixillar  troops  combin'd,  to  conqner  Troy." 

Pope  :  Homer'i  Odyttey,  bk.  xix.,  14?. 

B.  As  substantive :  Auxiliary  troops  ;  auxi- 
liaries. 

"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxillart,  hear ! " 

Pope :  Homer't  Iliad,  bk.  vii.,  41». 

aux  il  -i-ar-ics,  s.  pi.    [AUXILIARY,  «.] 


auy-iT-l-ar-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   auxiliar;  -ly.] 
By  means  of  help.    (Harris,  Worcester,  <tc.) 

auy-fl'-I-ar-y,  *  au^-il'-I-ar-ie,  *  au$- 
H'-U-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [AUXILIAR.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L    Ordinary  Language  :   Rendering  assist- 
ance, helping,  aiding  ;  subsidiary  to. 
"  Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves."        Jiryden. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.    Auxiliary  troops.     [AUXILIARY,  B.. 
I.  1  C4] 

2.  Gram.    Auxiliary  verbs  :  The  verbs  wtdeh 
are  used  to  conjugate  others.     They  are  the 
verbs  to  be,  to  ho.ve,  sliall,  will,  &c. 

"  In  almost  all  languages,  some  of  the  commonest 
nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irregularities  ;  such  are 
the  common  auxiliary  verbs,  to  be  and  to  ham,  to  do 
and  to  be  done,  tx."—  Watts. 

3.  Anatomy  :    Pertaining  to  any  organ   or 
part  of  an  organ  which  assists  another  one  in 
its  operation. 

"There  is  not  the  smallest  capillary  vein  but  it  is 
present  with,  and  auxiliary  to  it,  according  to  its  use."* 
—Bale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Auxiliary  muscles:  Muscles,  the  action  of 
which  assists  that  of  others.  (Used  specially 
of  the  pyramidal  muscles  of  the  abdomen.) 

4.  Music.    Auxiliary  scales  :  The  six  keys  or 
scales,  consisting  of  any  key  major,  with  its 
relative  minor,  and  the  attendant  keys  of  each, 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Any  person  who  helps  another  ;  a  helper, 
an  assistant. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  underling  auxiliariel 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  work,  called  commentators  and 
criticks."—  Pope. 

(2)  Troops,  often  from  another  nationality, 
taking  a  subordinate  place  in  a  military  enter- 
prise. 

"  Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  ;  but  he  had  few  such  auxiliariel.'' 
—Macaulay  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  things:  Anything  which  assists. 

"In  the  strength  of  that  power  he  might,  without 
the  auxiliariei  of  any  further  influence,  have  deter- 
mined his  will  to  a  full  choice  of  God."—  South. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  An  auxiliary  verb.    [A.,  II.  2.] 

2.  Math.  :  A  quantity  introduced  with  the 
view  of  simplifying  some  complex  operation. 

au^-Il-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  auxiliatio.]  Help, 
aid. 


-Jr,  a.  [From  Lat.  aitxiliatvs, 
perf.  par.  of  auxilior  =  to  help.]  [AUXILIAR.] 
Assisting,  helping. 

"...  the  purchasing  of  masses  both  auxiliatory 
and  expiatory  .  .  ."—Sir  £.  Sandy  t:  State  of  Religion. 

*.  [Gr.  ovf«  (auxis).']  A  genus  of 
spiny-finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  Scorn- 
beridae,  or  Mackerel  family.  They  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Antilles,  &c.  Some 
are  of  large  size.  They  resemble  the  tunny. 

aux'-unge,  s.    [AXUNGE.] 

a-v'a',  a-va',  adv.     [Scotch  av  =  of,  and  a'  =» 

*  all.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Of  all,  as  denoting  arrangement  in  place. 
(Mayne  :  Siller  Gun,  p.  22.) 

2.  At  all  ;  in  any  way. 

"  .  .  .  to  be  sure,  for  my  part,  I  hae  nae  right  to  b« 
here  o»a'."—  Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

a'-va,   s.    [Native  language  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.] 

1.  The  Sandwich  Island  name  of  a  liliaceous 
plant,   a  species  of  Cordyline   [CORL>YLIKEJ, 
which  furnishes  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

"...  the  stream  was  shaded  by  the  dark  -preen 
knotted  stem  of  the  owi,  so  famous  in  former  days  for 
its  intoxicating  effects."—  Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xvifl. 

2.  The  native  name  given  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands    to  an    intoxicating  liquor    distilled 
from  the  plant  described  ur.der  No.  1,  or  to 
intoxicating  liquor  in  general. 

"  But  when  it  did  a  general  search  was  made,  in 
which  even  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  were  not 
exempted,  and  all  the  ava  (as  the  natives  call  all 
ardent  spirits)  was  poured  on  the  ground."—  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  kind  of  pepper,  Macroplper  methysli- 
cum.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

av  -a-da-vat,  a.    [AMADAVAT.]    An  Indian 
bird,  the  same  as  AMADAVAT  (q.v.). 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  S  =  e.    au  =  kw. 


avail— avaunce 
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a-va  il  (1),  a-va  ile,  *a-va'ill,  *  a-va  ille, 

•  a-vay-lyn,     *  a-va yl,     *  a-ua lie, 

•  a-na'yle,  a-me  lie  (u  as  v),  v.i.  &  t 
[From   Fr.   valoir  =  to   be  worth ;   Old    FT. 
valoir,  valer,  valeir ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  valer ; 
Ital.  valere ;  Lat.  valeo  = (1)  to  be  strong  or 
vigorous,  (2)  to  be  worth.] 

A.  Intransitive  :  To  be  of  sufficient  strength, 
validity,  or  effectiveness  to  gain  the  end  which 
it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 


•  fondest  prayer 
att'd  on  high." 


"  Farewell !  if 
For  other's  weal 

Byron:  Farewell/ 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  profit,  to  serve  the  purpose  of. 

"But  litle  may  such  guile  thee  now  avayl.' 

Spenter  :  F.  <J.,  II.  i.  f. 
"Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing."— Either  r.  IS. 

If  (a)  It  is  rarely  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

••  Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead." 
Pope :  Jlaiuer'i  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  227-«. 

(b)  It  is  often  used  reciprocally. 

"  Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail  themselves  of  names. 
Places,  and  titles  .  .  ."          Milton :  f.  L.,  bk.  xli. 

2.  To  promote,  to  favour,  to  assist. 

"  Meantime  he  voyag'd  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove,  on  high  Dodonasholy  hill: 
What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail" 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyiuy  x-iv.  36S. 

*a-vall  (2),  *  a-va lie,  *  a-valek  *  a-ua  ile, 

•  a-ua  le  (U  =  V),  v.t.  &i.     [From  Fr.  avater 
=  to  swallow,  take  down,  let  down ;  aval  = 
downwards.    In  Ital.  avallare  is  =  to  let  down, 
from  Low  Lat.  avalo,  or  avallo,  with  the  same 
meaning.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  descend,  to  let  fall. 

"  By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  avail* 
Uis  weary  waiue  .  .  ." 

Spenter :  Sheph.  Col.,  1. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  depress  in  position  and 
In  spirits  ;  to  render  abject. 

"  lie  did  abuse  and  avale  the  sovereignty  into  more 
servitude  towards  that  see  than  had  beeu  among  u*."— 
Wotton. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  descend. 

"  And  fruni  their  sweaty  course  rs  did  avalt." 

Spenter :  f.  O,..  IL  ix.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sink,  to  become  depressed  in 
spirits,  to  feel  one's  pride  humbled. 

"That  could  so  meekly  make  proud  hearts  arntr." 
Spenter :  F.  C  .  VI.  viiL  25. 

a-va  11,  *a-vaile,  *a-va'yle,  *  a-ua  ile, 

*  a-ua  yie  (U  =  V),  *.    [O.  Fr.  availe.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Worth,  value,  profit,  advantage,  use,  pro- 
duce. 

"  I  charge  thee, 

As  heav'n  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly."  Sliaketp.  :  AU't  Well,  i.  8. 

If  It  is  often  preceded  by  no,  much,  little, 
and  other  adjectives,  indicating  quantity, 
number,  or  proportion  ;  thus,  "  Of  no  avail," 
"  of  much  avail,"  &c. 


t2.  Means,  property.  (Generally  in  the 
plural,  avails  =  proceeds,  profits.) 

B,  Scots  Law:  An  old  feudal  practice  which 
gradually  acquired  the  force  of  law,  by  which 
a  lord  or  other  superior  exacted  from  any 
vassal's  son,  who  happened  to  be  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but  after- 
wards entered  the  matrimonial  state,  the 
entire  tocher,  that  is,  dower  of  the  lady. 
This  was  called  single  avail.  Nay,  more,  the 
•uperior  believed  himself  entitled  to  choose  a 
wife  for  the  young  man,  and  take  from  him 
double  avail  if,  rejecting  her,  he  wedded 
another.  When  the  Court  of  Session  gained 
a  voice  in  these  matters,  the  judges,  almost 
as  recalcitrant  as  the  bridegroom  himself 
against  double  avail,  were  never  known  to 
have  given  the  smallest  assistance  to  an  ag- 
grieved chief  in  carrying  out  his  modest  claim. 
(Erskine:  Instit.,  bk.  ii.,  title  v.,  §§  20,  21.) 

%-vail-a-bil-I-ty',  ».  [Eng.  avail,  -ability; 
or  available,  -tty.]  The  quality  of  being 
available. 

a-va  il  a  ble, «  a-va  il  a-ble,  *a-ua'yle- 
a-ble  (u  =  V),  a.    [Eng.  avail ;  -able.  ] 
*  1.  Powerful,  in  force,  valid. 
"  Laws  human  are  available  by  consent."—  Honker. 
"  Drake  put  one  of  his  men  to  death,  having  no 
authority  nor  commission  available."— Raleigh. 


2.  Profitable,  advantageous,  of  benefit. 

"  II  was  as  much  available  to  pray  to  saints  i»  to 
whirl  a  stone  against  the  wind."— Fraute :  Bttt.  Eng. , 
voL  iil..  ch.  riiT.  p.  84. 

3.  Capable  of  being  employed. 

"...  available  lor  purposes  of  collective  luxury  or 
magnificence."— J.  0.  Mill:  Politic.  Economy  (Prelim. 
Keiuarluj,  p.  19. 

a-va  11  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  available;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  available.     Spec., 
capability  of  effecting  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

"We  differ  from  that  sr-positlon  of  the  efficacy,  or 
availablfneu.  or  suitable:,  .j  of  these  to  the  end."— 

2.  Legal  force,  valid::/. 

a-va  il-a-bly,  adv.     [Hag.  available);  -y.] 
*1.  Powerfully,  in  f _,rce ;  spec.,  with  legal 

•validity.    (Johnson.) 
2.  Profitably,    advai.tageously  ;  of  benefit. 

(Johnson.) 

a- vail  -ing,  pr.  par.    [A VAIL  (1).] 

*a-va'ill,  s.  [From  avail  (2).  ».]  Abase- 
ment, humiliation.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  labour  lost,  and  leil  service  j 

The  lang  availl  on  humil  wyse. 

And  the  lytill  rewarde  agane. 

For  to  considder  is  aiie  pane. 

Dunltar  :  Maitlarut  Poeau,  p.  116.    (Jamitson.) 

*  a-vail'-lAnr,  *  a-va  lour,  ».    [Fr.  valeur 

=  value,  price,  .  .* .  valour.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Value. 

"...  sail  retain  na  mair  within  tbatr  awin  boosts, 
to  the  use  and  sustentatloun  of  thair  families,  than 
the  availlour  of  ill  d.  .  .  ."— Balfour :  Pract.,  p.  65. 
(Jamiaon.) 

2.  AvaiL 

"  That  the  saidis  preceptis  be— of  al»  grete  strenthe, 
avalour,  and  effecte  .  .  .*— Actt,  Mary  :  1M2  (ed.  1814), 
p.  424.  (Jamiaon.) 

ta-vail-ment,?.  [Eng.  avail ; -merit.']  Profit, 
advantage.  (Johnson.) 

a-va  ils,  s.  pi.    [AVAIL,  «.] 

av-a-la  n9he,  t  av-a-la'nge,  *.  [Fr.  ava- 
lanche, tromavaler  =  .  .  .to  let  down.]  [AVAIL 
(2),  v.]  A  snow-slip;  the  descent  from  the 
upper  parts  of  a  mountain,  down  its  slope,  of 
an  immense  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  accompanied 
by  earth,  gravel,  and  such  fragments  of  rock 
as  they  have  been  able  to  detach.  Such  ava- 
lanches are  often  destructive  to  Alpine  houses 
or  hamlets.  Avalanches  on  a  miniature  scale 
may  be  seen  whenever  snow  is  melting  on 
housetops. 

"  Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  t li  uudering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avnltnche't  snow 

Ou  the  Alpine  vales  below." 

Byron :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  U. 

*  a-vale,  v.t.  k  i.    [AVAIL  (2).] 

a-va  -lour,  s.    [AVAIL,  ».]    Avail.    (Scotch.) 

*a-va'n9e,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  avancer.]  [AD- 
VANCE.] The  same  as  ADVANCE  (q.v.).  (Old 
Eng.  <C  Scotch.) 

"  It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  apanrr." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  246.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

,  *a-va'un9e,s.  [FromFr.atwice.] 
[ADVANCE.  ]    Advancement. 

"  To  another  a  greter  awiunce." 
Piers  riciumian't  Tale,  166.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  a-va  nee  mfint,  *  a-va  un9e-ment,  *  a- 
ua'nce-ment  (uan$e  =  vance), «.  [From 
8p.  avancement.]     (Old  Eng.  A  Stotch.)    The 
same  as  advancement  (q.v.).     (Prompt.  Pare., 
Jamieson,  &c.) 

av'-and,  pr.  par.  [From  Scotch  aw  =  to  owe.] 
Owing.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

"  Safere  as  sal  be  fnndin  avanrt  of  the  saide  tochire, 
the  said  Robert  sail  pay  the  samyu,"  tc.—Act.  Dom. 
Cone.,  A.  1488,  p.  93. 

a-va'nt  (1),  *. ,  and  in  compos.    [Fr.  avant :  (as 
'  prep.)  =  before  ;  (as  adv.)  =  far,  forward  ;  (ai 
subxt.)  —  the  bow  of  a  ship.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  van  of  an  army.    [VAN.] 

B.  In  comp. :  Avnnt  is  an  adj.  —  foremost, 
which,  in  military  phrases,  is  =  most  advanced 
against  the  enemy 

avant-conrler  (Fr.  A  En/7.),  t  avant- 
Cnrrier  (Scotch),  s.  [Fr.  avant-coureur ;  from 
avant  =  before,  and  courir  =  to  run.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  forerunner,  a  precursor. 


2.  Spec.,  plur.  (Mil.):  Forerunners  of  an 
army,  perhaps  what  are  now  called  "  picquet 
guards. " 

"The  atatit^urriert  of  the  English  hoast  were  com« 
In  sight,  whitest  the  Scots  were  some  at  suutjer  and 
others  gone  to  rest."— Hunt :  Site.  Doug.,  p.  M. 
(Jamieton.) 

avant  fosse,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fortlf. :  The  ditch  of  a  counterscarp  next 
to  the  country.  It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis.  (James.) 

avant-guard,  s.  sing,  or  pi.    [Fr.  avant- 
garde.] 
Mil. :  Advanced  guard. 

"The  horsemen  might  issue  forth  without  disturb* 
•nee  of  the  foot,  and  the  iivum-au^'  ((without  shuffling 
with  the  battail  or  arriere."— Wayward. 

*  a-va'nt  (2),  ».    [AVAUNT.]   A  vaunt,  a  boast. 
[AVAUNT,  «.,  VAUNT,  «.] 

*  a-va'nt,    a  vante,    u.t.      [Fr.     vanter.} 
[AVAUNT.]    To  vaunt,  to  boast.    [AVAUNT,  »., 
VAUNT,  v.} 

"  a-van-tage,  «.  [Fr.  avantage;  Low  Lat. 
avantagium.]  [ADVANTAGE.]  The  same  as 
ADVANTAGE  (q.v.).  (Prompt.  Pan.,  £c.) 
[See  also  EVANTAGE.] 

t  a-van'-tur-ine, «.    [ 


B,  s.  [lu  Fr.  avarice;  Sp.  araricia; 
Port.  arare:a;  Ital  avarizia;  Lat  avaritia, 
from  atwus  =  eagerly  desirous  of.] 

1.  Spec.:  An  excessive  craving  after  wealth  ; 
greediness  of  gain  ;  inordinate  love  of  money  ; 
covetousness. 

"  And  the  difference  bytwixe  avarice  and  coveytis* 
is  this:  coveitise  is  for  to  covey te  suche  thiuges  at 
thou  hast  not ;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  aii(fk<-pe 
suche  tilings  as  tbou  hast,  withouteu  rightful  utsede.4 
— Chaucer:  Pertonet  Tale. 

"Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man  :  It  Is 
rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man  .  .  ."— Macaulay :  II  at. 
Eng.,  ch.  air. 

2.  Gen. :  Insatiable  desire  of  something  else 
than  money. 

"And  all  are  taught  an  avarlcr  of  praise." 

VoUimiih :  Tlte  Traveller. 

av-a-ii'-cious  (9ious  as  shus),  a.  [Eng. 
avaric(e);  -ious.  In  Fr.  avaricieux;  Ital. 
avo.raccio.) 

1.  Insatiably    eager    to    acqaire    wealth; 
covetous. 

"  Luxurious,  avariciou',  false,  deceitful." 

Shatetp. :  Macbeth,  ir.  X. 

2.  The  result  of  covetousness  ;  product  by 
covetousness. 

"An  unrelenting,  avaridout  thrift" 

\\ordiwonh  :  Li.cu.rum,  bk.  vi. 

av-a-ri'-cious-ly  (fious  as  shus),  adv. 
[Eng.  avaricious :  -ly.]  In  an  avaricious 
manner ;  covetously. 

&v-a-ri'-9ious  ness  (clous  as  shus),  «. 
[Eng.  avaricious;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
avaricious ;  covetousuess. 

*  av'-a-rous,  *  av'-er-ofis,  a.  [Fr.  atnrej 
8p.  &  Port,  avaro,  adj. ;  Ital.  avaro,  s.  =  a 
miser.  From  Lat.  avarus,  from  aveo  =  to 
desire.] 

"...  for  It  [avarice)  blreveth  him  the  love  that 
men  to  him  owen,  ana  turnith  it  bakward  agains  al 
resoun.  and  makith  that  the  avarous  man  bath 
more  hope  in  his  catel  than  in  Jliesu  Crist,  .  .  ."— 
Chawxr :  The  Pertonet  Tale. 

a-va'st,  inter}.  [Etymology  uncertain  ;  prob, 
a  corruption  of  L)ut,  houd  vast  =  hold  fast.] 

Naut.:  Enough,  cease,  stay,  hold,  desist 
from. 

"  Avatt  hailing  !  don't  yon  know  me.  mother  Part- 
lett  ?  "         Cumberland ,  Com.  o]  the  HailooH*. 

avast  heaving.    Desist  from  hearing. 

av-a-tar',  av-a-ta  -ra,  s.  [Sanse.  au-atdra, 
avatdra,  from  am  =  from,  and  tri  =  to  cross 
over,  to  pass  over.] 

1.  Hindoo  Myth. :  The  descent  of  a  deity  to 
the  earth  ;  the  incarnation  of  a  deity.    (Sj«- 
cially   applied   to   the   ten   incarnations   of 
Vishnoo.)    [INCARNATION.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Manifestation  or  presentation. 

(2)  Phase. 


*  a-va'unce,  *.  &  v. 
TAVCX.] 


[Obsolete  forms  of  AD- 


boil,  b6y;  p»5ut,  Jo^v-l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Jng. 

-ciaa,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -tie,  -die,  &c. - bel,  dyi. 
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*»-va'unge-ment,  ».  [Fr.  avancement.] 
[ADVANCEMENT.] 

"A-va'un-gyd,  pa.  par.  The  same  as  AD- 
VANCED (q.v.).  (Prompt.  Purv.) 

a-vaunt',  adv.  &  interj.    [Fr.  avant  =  forward, 
"  from  Lat.  ab  ante  =  from  before.) 

*  A.  As  adv. :  Forward. 

B.  As  interj. :  On  !  off !  away  !  begone  I 

"  Avnuntl  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone." 
Xhaketp. :  JUng  John.  iv.  S. 

»a-vaunt'  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  avanter:  a, 
iiitens.,and  vanter  «=  to  boast,  to  vaunt  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  boast,  to  brag. 
TJ  Used  also  reflectively. 

"  Let  now  the  Papists  araunt  themselves  of  their 
transubstantiation  I "— Aop.  Cranmer :  Anlwer  to  Gar- 
diner, p.  883. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of, 

2.  To  praise,  to  commend.    (N.E.D.) 

•  a- vaunt'  (2),  v.i.  &  t.   [A VAUNT,  adv.  &  interj. 
this  verb  has  been  influenced  in  meaning  by 
AVAUNT  (1)  and  by  ADVANCE.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  advance,  especially  in  a  haughty  or 
boastful  way.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  iii.  6.) 

2.  To  depart. 

B.  Trans. :  To  raise,  to  advance  (q.v.). 

•  ft- vaunt'  (1),  *.     [  AVAUNT,  adv.]    An  order 
To  depart,  dismissal. 

"  To  give  her  the  avaunt." 

Shalcetp. :  Henry  rill.,  11.  & 

•a-vaunt'  (2) ».  [AVAUNT  (1)  v.]  A  vaunt,  a 
Doast. 

"With  greater  avaunt  than  truth."— Brende:  Q. 
Curtiut,  ill.  25. 

U  To  make  avaunt:  To  boast.  (Chaucer: 
Prol.  C.  T.,  227.) 

•  a-vaunt  a?e,   *.     [From   FT.    avantnge.] 
[ADVANTAGE.  ]   The  same  as  ADVANTAGE  (q.  v.). 

"  For  ther  nas  noon  so  wys  that  cowthe  seye. 
That  any  had  of  other  avauntage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,592-3. 

•  a-vaunt-ance,  s.    [Eng.  avaunt,  and  suffix 
-once.]    Vaunting,  boasting. 

"  The  vice,  cleped  avauntanct, 
With  pride  hath  take  his  acquaintance." 

Qoiaer  :  Con/.  Am.,  b.  L 

•  a-va'unt-er, ».    [0.  Eng.  avaunt;  -er.]    One 
who  vaunts  ;  a  boaster. 

"  Ne  noon  avaunter,  by  that  Ood  above ! " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1«,40S. 

•  a  va  unt  mg,  *  a-va  unt-yn,  pr.  par. 
[ AVAUNT,  v.] 

•  a-va'unt-r^,  *  a-va/unt-rl-e",  «.    [Eng. 
avaunt,  and  Eng.  s'uff.  -rj/.] 

"  The  worshippe  of  his  name, 
Through  pride  of  his  avauntrie, 
He  tounieth  into  vilanie." 

dower:  Conf.  Am.,  b.  1. 

•  a-va'yle,  *.    [AVAIL.] 

av'-e,  imperat.  ofi-erb,  sometimes  used  as  a  subst. 
[Lat.  =  hail.]  [AVE-MAKV.] 

A.  As  imperative  of  verb,  as  when  the  ex- 
pression Ave-Mary  is  used  in  an  ejaculatory 
manner.     [AVE-MARY.]    (See   the   examples 
from  Scott  and  Tennyson.) 

B.  As  substantive :  An  Ave-Mary  or  Ave- 
Maria  (q.v.). 

"...  he  repeated  Area  and  Credos :  he  walked  in 
processions  .  .  "-Sla.cau.lay :  llttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxili. 

Av'-e1  Ma'r-J,  Av'-S  Ma-ri'-a.  [In  Sw., 
Sp.,  &  Lat.  Ave  Maria;  Dan.  Avemaria;  Dut. 
&  Port.  Ave-Maria;  Fr.  Ave  Maria;  Ital. 
Avemaria,  Avemmaria.  From  Lat  ave  = 
hail  =  God  save  you,  and  Eng.  Mary,  Lat. 
Maria ;  Gr.  Mopta  (Maria)  =  Mapta/u.  (Mariam); 
Heb.  PJ")P  (Miriam),  from  Hip  (men)  =  con- 
tumacy (Gesenius),  or  TVJ  (mdrar)  =  to  be 
bitter ;  or  from  on  (rum)  =  to  be  high.  Ave 
Maria  are  the  first  words  of  the  angel's  saluta- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  given  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  of  Luke  i.  28.]  [HAIL  MARY.] 

A.  As  imperative  of  a  verb:  Hail  Mary!  a 
salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  constituting 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
"  He  Joyed  to  Bee  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Am  llnry,  u  well  he  might" 

Seatt :  Lag  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  U.  24. 
"But  'Art  Mary,'  made  »he  moan." 

Ttnnyton :  Mariana  in  th»  South. 


avauncement— avenger 

B.  As  substantive :  A  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  which  the  words  Ave  Maria  occur. 

^T  The  chaplets  and  rosaries  which  some 
Roman  Catholics  use,  are  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Ave  Marias  and  paternosters. 
"  Numbering  our  Ave-Mariet  with  our  beads." 

Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  it  1. 

*  a'ved,  *  a'-ued  (U  =  V),  pret.  of  verb.    [Ap- 
parently from  have,  with  h  suppressed,  before 
have  had  become  an  irregular  verb.]    Had. 

"  Er  the  fulthe  of  time  was  comen, 
Sateuas  al  folk  aued  noinen." 

MS.  Coll,  iled.  Edinb.,  H.  III.,  xii.,  t  U. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  a-vell',  v.t.    [Lat.  avello.]    To  pull  away. 

"The  beaver  in  chase  makes  some  divulsion  of  parts ; 
yet  are  not  these  parts  a  veiled  to  be  termed  testicles." 
— Browne. 


a-vcl'-lane,  s.  [Fr.  ave- 
line ;  Sp.  avellana ;  Port. 
avelan ;  Ital.  avellana  =  a 
filbert,  a  hazel-nut.] 

Her. :  A  cross  resem- 
bling four  filberts.  (Gloss, 
of  Heraldry.) 

*  a've-ljmg,  a.    [Old  form 
of  Eng.  oblong.]    Oblong. 
(Prompt.  Parv.)  ,  It  is  still    AVELLANE  CROSS. 
used  in  Suffolk. 

a-ve'-na,  s.  [In  Fr.  avoine ;  Sp.  avena ;  Port. 
avea  ;  ItaL  vena  ;  from  Lat.  avena  =  an  oat.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Graminaceae,  or  Grasses.  It  has  six 
representatives  in  the  British  flora — the  A. 
fatua,  or  Wild  ;  the  A.  strigosa,  or  Bristle- 
pointed  ;  the  A.  pratensis,  or  Narrow-leaved 
perennial ;  the  A.  planiculmus,  or  Flat-stem- 
med ;  the  A.  pubescens,  or  Downy ;  and  the 
A.  flavescens,  or  Yellow  Oat.  The  first  of 


GROUP  OF  AVENGE. 

1.  Avena  eJatior  (False  Oat  Grass).  t.  Avena  fatua 
(Wild  Oat).  3.  Avena,  pratensit  (Glabrous  Oat 
Grass).  4.  Avena  pubetcens  (Downy  Oat  Grass). 
6.  Avena  flavesceni  (Yellow  Oat  Grass).  8.  Avena 
itrigosa  (Black  Oat). 

these  species  is  akin  to  the  A.  saliva,  or  Culti- 
vated Oat.  It  is  a  cereal  suitable  for  cold 
climates,  not  reaching  proper  maturity  in  the 
South.  It  attains  perfection  in  Scotland,  and 
is  largely  grown  there.  A.  nuda  is  the  Naked 
or  Hill-oat,  or  Peel-corn,  formerly  cultivated 
and  used  extensively  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  North  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
[See  also  OAT.] 

a-vc  na  9COUS  (ce  ns  sh),  a.  [Lat.  artn~ 
aceous,  pertaining  to  oats,  oaten,  from  avena 
=  the  oat.]  Pertaining  to  the  botanical  genus 
Avena,  or  to  the  wild  or  cultivated  oats. 

av'-e-nage,  s.  [Fr.  avenage ;  Low  Lat.  avena- 
gium ;  from  Lat.  avena  —  an  oat.  ]  [AVENA.  1 
A  stipulated  amount  of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent.  (Kersey :  Diet., 
1702.) 

»  aV-gn-aunt  (Old  Eng.),  aV-gn-and, 
(Scotch),  a.  [Fr.  avenant ;  Old  Fr.  advenant, 
both  —  handsome  and  courteous.]  Elegant  in 
person  and  manners ;  prepossessing,  engaging. 

"  .  .  .  Y  grete  wele  Sir  Otes  the  graunt, 
And  byd  hym  sende  me  his  doghter  avenaunt." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  128.    (Boucher.) 
"  He  wes  yhoung,  and  avenand, 
And  til  all  lonlis  rycht  plesand." 

H'i/nfown,  vi.,  13, 161.    (Jamieton.) 

aV-en-aunt-liche,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  avenaunt, 
and  suffix  liche  =  -ly.  ]  Beautifully. 

"  To  seche  thon\  that  cite  ther  nas  non  sich. 
Of  erbes.  ami  of  erberi,  so  avenauntliche  idiht." 
The  Pittil I  of  Satan. ,  st  L    (S.  in  Boucher. ) 


*  a'-venge, ».    [AVENS.] 

*  a-ve'ne,  s.     [AVENA.]     An  car  of  corn. 

[AWN.] 

"Aveneol  corue:  Arista."— Prompt.  Parr. 

»  a-ve'-ner,  a-ve'-nor,  *  a-vey-ner,  ». 

[Norm.  Fr.    From  Lat.  averui,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -er,  -or.] 

Feudal  Law :  An  officer  of  the  king's  stables, 
who  provided  oats  for  the  horses 

"...  and  to  have  sitting  with  him  at  his  table  tli» 
Esquire  de  Quyre,  und  the  Avenour."—  Ordin.  Royal 
Bouteh.,  p.  172,  17  Hen.  VIIL  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  a'-veng,   *  a  ueng   (u  =  v),    *  a  -feng, 

pret.  ofv.    [AFONGE,  AVONGE.] 

a-vengc,  *  a-uenge  (u  — v),  v.t,  [From 
O.  Fr.  avengier,  vengie-r,  vangier,  vanger;  Mod. 
Fr.  venger ;  Prov.  vengar,  venjar  ;  Sp.  vengar  ; 
Port,  vingar ;  Ital.  vengiare,  vendicare;  Lat. 
•vindico  —  to  avenge,  to  vindicate  ;  vindex  = 
(1)  a  claimant,  (2)  a  punisher,  an  avenger.] 
To  make  a  return,  or  take  satisfaction  for  a 
wrong  by  inflicting  punishment  of  some  kind 
or  other  on  the  offender. 

1.  Gen. :  Formerly  it  was  often  used,  as  it 
since  sometimes  is,  to  imply  simply  the  return, 
of  pain  for  real  or  imagined  injury,  without 
its  being  decided  whether  the  retribution  is 
legitimate  or  the  reverse. 

"  He  had  avenged  himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  a> 
England  had  never  before  seen."— Macau  lay :  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  But  now  it  is  generally  confined  to  cases 
of  punishment  for  injury  in  which  the  retri- 
bution is  legitimate  in  character  and  not  dis- 
proportionetl  to  the  offence  ;  the  word  revenge 
being  used  in  cases  of  another  character. 

^T  (a)  Sometimes  the  object  of  the  verb  is 
the  offence  for  which  retribution  is  inflicted, 
followed  by  upon  or  on  applied  to  the  persons 
punished, 

"...  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 
house  of  Jehu,  .  .  ."'—Ilotea  i.  4. 

Formerly  of  was  sometimes  used  instead 
of  o?i  or  upon. 

"...  and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies."— Ita.  i.  24. 

(6)  Sometimes  in  place  of  the  offence  stand- 
ing as  the  object  of  the  verb,  it  is  followed  by 
for. 

"...  such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and 
restless  spirits  have  too  often  avenged  themselves  for 
the  humiliation  of  dependence."— Ma.ca.uhiy  :  liitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(c)  The  word  is  often  used  reciprocally,  the 
person  inflicting  punishment  for  wrong  being 
at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  verb. 

"...  avenging  myseU  with  my  own  hand."— I  Sam. 
xxv.  33. 

Tf  See  also  various  examples  given  above. 

*  a-veng'e,  s.    [AVENGE,  «.]    Revenge,  ven»- 
geance. 

"  And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 
This  hand  may  helpe,  .  .  ." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vl.  K. 

*  a-veng'e-anfe,  s.    [O.  Eng.  avenge;  -ance.J 
Punishment ;  vengeance. 

"  Tills  neglected  fear 
Signal  avengeance,  such  as  overtook 
A  miser. "  PhUipt :  Cider,  bk.  11 

a-veng'ed,  pa.  par.    [AVENGE,  v.i 

a-vSng'e-ful,  *  a-veng'e-foll,  a.   [O.  Ehg 

avenge ;  Eng.  suff.  -full.)  Revengeful,  venge- 
ful ;  full  of  or  expressive  of  vengeance. 

"  Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengefull  threate." 
Spenner :  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  ST. 

a-veng'e-  mcnt,    *  a-ueng  e  ment   (u  = 

v),  s.  [O.  Eng.  avenge;  -ment.]  Vengeance; 
revenge  of  an  illegitimate  character ;  also 
legitimate  punishment  or  retribution  for 
wrongs  inflicted. 

"  For  of  his  hnnds  he  had  no  govemement, 
Ne  car'd  fur  blood  in  his  avtngement." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q..  I.  iv.  S*. 

"...  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham  to  Gcd1* 
avengcment  of  his  repulse  «t  Hull  .  .  ."—Milton: 
Antwer  to  Eikon  Batilike. 

a-vSn'-ger,  *  a -ucn'-ger  (u  =  v),  «.  [Eng. 
aveng(e):  -er.  In  Fr.  vengeur;  Sp.  vengador; 
Port,  vingar;  Ital.  vendicatore. ]  [VINDICA- 
TOK.]  One  who  avenges  himself  or  a  wrong 
by  inflicting  punishment,  either  of  a  legiti- 
mate or  of  nn  illegitimate  character,  upon  the 
offender  Used — 
i  In  a  general  sense  : 

"...  that  thou  miglitest  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenyer."-Pi.  viii.  2. 
"  Achilles  absent  was  Achilles  still. 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenyrr  staid, 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  xxil.,  418-tO. 


fate,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
«r.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.    au  =  lew 


avengeresse— average 
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IL  Specially: 

1.  Of  God,  as  the  Being  to  whom  it  specially 
appertains  to  punish  unexpiated  wroug  or 
other  sin  or  crime. 


If  It  is  used  in  a  corresponding  sense  of  the 
heathen  Jupiter  or  Jove. 

"  Then  Discord,  wnt  by  Pallas  from  above. 
Stern  daughter  of  the  great  aremier  Jove." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii.,  !«-«. 

2.  Of  the  Jewish  "avenger  of  blood."    [See  1 
below.] 
U  Avenger  of  blood: 

(a)  Spec. :    The   designation   given   in   the 
Mosaic  law  to  the  person  on  whom  it  devolved 
to  punish  death  by  violence.      He  was  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  the  i>erson  killed,  and 
was  accorded  the  right  of  slaying  the  homicide, 
if  he  could  overtake  him  before  the  latter 
reached  a  city  of  refuge.    But  if  the  person 
who  had  killed  another   reached  a   city  of 
refuge,  he  had  then  a  fair  trial,  with  the  view 
of  deciding  whether  the   offence  was  man- 
slaughter or  murder.    [REFUGE.] 

"...  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
Of  blood,  that  he  may  die. "—  Deut.  xix.  12. 

(See  als*  Numb.  xxxv.  9—34  ;  Josh,  rx.) 

(b)  Gen. :  Any   one  who   insists  that  the 
unjust  taking  of  life  shall  be  expiated  by  the 
death  of  the  person,  high  or  low,  who  perpe- 
trates the  deed. 

"The  first  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  Clelancl.  that  1m- 
placable  avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven  Dundee 
from  the  Convention."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

•  a-ven'-ger-e'sse,  *.  [O.  Eng.  avenger;  -tsse 
—  -ess.  In  FT.  vengeresse.]  A  female  avenger. 

"  Yett  there  that  crnell  Queene  arengereise." 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  III.  viii.  SO. 

B-veng'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [AVENGK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  participle  £  participial  adjective 
(used  in  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb): 

1.  Of  God,  angels,  men,  or   other  beings 
capable  of  inflicting  retribution  for  wrong. 

"  He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road." 

Covper:  Ez/jos'vlation. 

"  When  England  'midst  the  battle-storm, 
The  avenging  angel  reared  her  form." 
ttemans :  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Hy.  E—W—t. 

2.  Of  the  blow  or  stroke  inflicted,  or  the 
bolt  hurled  to  avenge  a  wrong. 

"  Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country  s  woe." 

Pope:  Homer's  lUaul,  bk.  iii.,  88-4. 
"  Each  word  .igalnst  his  honour  spoke, 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  31. 

3.  Of  the  day  of  vengeance. 

C.  As  mtbst. :  Vindication  of  a  person  or 
people  by  punishing  those  who  have  don  him 
or  them  wrong. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel."— 
Jud-jcs  v.  2. 

»-ve'-n6r,  s.    [AVENER.] 

a  vs  -nous,  a.    [Eng.  a  =  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
venous  (q.v.).] 
Hot. :  Wanting  veins  or  nerves. 

a'-vens,  *  a'-vence,  s.  [Wei.  avan  =  a  rasp- 
berry.] The  name  applied  to  phnts  of  the 
genus  Geum  or  their  allies.  [Gi-:uM.]  The 
Common  Avens,  G.  urbanum  (Linn.),  has  erect 


COMMON  AVENS. 


flowers,  sessile  heads  of  fruit,  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  common  in  woods  and 
hedges.  The  Water  Avens,  G.  rivale,  has 
drooping  flowers,  stalked  heads  of  fruit,  large 


flowers  with  purplish  calyces,  and  erect  dull 
orange-coloured  petals,  it  is  not  unfrequent 
in  marshy  places  and  moors.  Both  species 
have  the  qualities  of  cinchona. 

Mountain  Avens,  called  also  White  Dryas, 
Dryas  octopetala,  is  akin  to  the  other  species.  It 
has,  however,  eight  large  white  petals,  whilst 
the  petals  in  its  congener  are  only  five.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  alpine  districts.  [DRYAS.] 

aV-en-tayle,  av  -en-taile,  av'-en- 
taillc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  aventail,  ventailU ;  Mod. 
Fr.  ventail ;  Prov.  ventalh ;  Ital.  ventaglia  = 
the  cheek-piece  of  a  helmet ;  from  Lat.  ventus 
=.  wind.]  The  part  of  a  helmet  which  lifts  up, 
and  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  fresh  air. 
[VENTAYLE.] 

"  For,  as  he  d rough  a  king  by  th'  aventatte." 
Chaucer  :  Trail,  t  Crew.,  v.  1.&70.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"  Sweet  was  her  bine  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  drtntnyle." 

Scott :  iliirmion,  Introd.  to  canto  v. 
"  And  lifted  his  barred  nrentayle, 
To  hail  the  Monk  »f  St.  Mary's  aisle." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minaret,  11.  S. 

*  a-vSnt'e,  v.t.   [O.  Fr.  esventer.]    To  open  for 
the  purpose  of  breathing. 

"  And  as  he  scliulde  hys  helme  avente, 
A  (luarrell  smote  hyni  verameut, 
Thorowowt  iHithe  bonne  and  brayne." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  1.341.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

Xv'-Sn-tine,  a.  4  *.    [Lat.  Aventinus.] 

A.  As  adjective :    Pertaining  to  the  Mons 
Aventinus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built. 

B.  As  substantive :   A   military   refuge,  a 
tower,  a  defensive  fort,  a  redoubt. 

"  Into  the  castle's  tower, 
1  he  only  A  Centime  that  now  Is  left  him." 
Ueanm.  *  Ftet.    (Goodrich  i  Porter ;  Diet.) 

»a-ven'-tre  (tre  =  ter),  v.t.  [Etymology 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from  Ital.  awentare  — 
to  cast,  to  throw.]  To  throw  or  push  for- 
ward. 

"  With  that,  her  mortal  1  speare 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one, 
And  down  him  smot,  .  .  ." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  1.  J8. 

*  a-ven'-tred  (red  =  erd),  pa.  par.    [AVEN- 
TRE,  ADVENTURED.] 

*  a-vent'-ring,  pr.  par.    [AVENTRE,  ADVEN- 
TURING.] 

*  a-ven'-ture,    *ann'-ter    (Old   Eng.). 
*  awyn -tyr  (tyr  =  tir),  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [Fr. 
aventure.]    [ADVENTURE.] 

1.  An  adventure. 

"  They  tolden  him  of  aventuret  that  they  hadde 
founde.-— dviiuxr:  C.  T.,  77L 

2.  Chance  ;  accident. 

"...  for  the  honorabill  support  at  his  estate  rlale, 
in  all  aventoura  and  caiss,  .  .  .  —  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1510  (ed. 
1814,  p.  36<i). 

3.  A  mischance  causing  the  death  of  a  man ; 
as  where  a  )>erson  is  suddenly  killed  by  any 
accident     It  is  opposed  to  death  by  felonious 
crime.    (Old  Eng.  £  Scotch.)    (Cowel,  Spottis- 
woode,  etc.) 

In  avenlure :  Corresponding  to  Fr.  n  Taven- 
ture,  d'aventure  =  perchance.  Lest,  ]>erchance. 

"The  medciimris  inhibit  thir  displesourts  to  be 
Mhan  in  to  the  Kyng ;  iu  aventure  lie  tuk  sic  malan- 
chuly  thair  throw,  that  it  uiycht  haUty  him  to  his 
deitn."— Kellend :  Cron.,  bk.  XL.  ch.  i. 

a-vea'-tiir  ine,  t  a-van'-tur-ine,  ».    [Fr. 

*  from  Ital.  avventura  =  chance,  with  reference 
to  the  accidental  discovery  <>f  No.  l.J 

1.  A    brownish   glass    with   gold-coloured 
spangles,  first  made  at  Murano,  near  Venice. 
The  chance  dropping  of  brass-filings  into  a 
pot  of  melted  glass  led  to  the  discovery. 

2.  A  brownish-pink  colour. 

3.  A/in.  :  Quartz,  spangled  with  scales  of 
mica  or  some  other  mineral.    The  best  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  Spain. 

aventurine  felspar. 

1.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase. 

2.  A  variety  of  Albite  or  Oligoclasc. 

aventurine  oligoclase.  A  reddish- 
gray  or  giayish-white  mineral,  with  fire-like 
reflections,  produced  by  minute  disseminated 
crystals  of  hsematite  and  got  hit*. 

*  a-ven'-tur-oiis,  *  a-ven'-trtlse,  a.    [AD- 
VENTUROUS.] 

1.  Adventurous. 

"  Ane  Eglo  of  the  est,  nude  ane  avtntnue  byrde," 
Enrly  Scottish  I'erst,  IT.  (ed.  Lnmhy),  42. 


2.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

"...  the  deedes  of  batayles  be  atmturoiu,  and  no 
thing  certejo,  .  ,  ."  —  Chaucer:  Tale  of  ilelibnu. 

av'-e'n-ue,  *  ad  -ven-ue,  ».  [Fr.  avenue, 
from  avenir  =  to  come.  In  Sp.  &  Port. 
avenida  ;  Lat.  advenio  =  to  come  to  :  ad  =  to, 
and  venio  —  to  come.]  A  road  or  opening  of 
any  kind  leading  to  a  house,  a  city,  ic. 

"All  the  atrnuet  leading  to  the  city  by  land  were 
closely  guarded."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Spec.  :  An  alley  bordered  by  rows  of  trees, 
whether  leading  to  a  house  or  not. 

"  The  roads  were  bordered  by  hedges  of  Mimosa,  and 
near  many  of  the  bouses  there  were  avenues  of  th« 
mango."—  Darwin  :  I'oyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xxl 

IT  A  fine  broad  street.  (Originally  American, 
but  coming  into  use  in  England.) 

*  a'-ver  (1),  ».     [In  Sw.  hafre,  nafra  =  oats  ; 
Dan.   &  Dut.  havre  ;  Ger.  hafer.]     The  oat; 
oats.    (Scotch.) 

•  &V-er  (2),  *  aV-«re,  *  av-oir'e  (oire  as 
war),  *.     [Fr.  avoir  =  that  which  one  pos- 
sesses ;  from  avoir  —  to  have  ;  Sp.  haber  =  sub- 
stance, wealth,  riches  ;  from  haber  =  to  have  ; 
Port,  haver  (sing.),  haveres  (pL)  ;    Ital.   avert 
=  estate,  riches  ;  from  avert  =  to  have  ;   Low 
Lat.  avera,  averia  ;  from  Lat.  habeo  =  to  have.] 

A.  (Of  the  forms  avoire  and  avere.)    Gen,  : 
Property  of  any  kind. 

B.  (Of  the  form  aver.)    Spec.  ;  As  in  the  old 
pastoral  times  property  in  the  main  consisted 
of  the  domesticated  animals,  the  word  aver 
became  confined  to  them  [AFFRI,  AIVER,  AVER- 
CORN,  AVER-LAND,  AVER-SILVER,  AVERIE],  and 
next,  becoming  yet  more  specialised,  termi- 
nated by  signifying  a  work-horse.    (Scotch  <* 
N.  of  England.) 

"An  Inch  of  a  nag  Is  worth  the  span  of  an  aw."— 
Ferguson  :  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  7.  (&  iu  Boucher) 

aver-corn,  s.  [So  called,  according  to 
Skinner,  because  it  is  corn  drawn  to  th» 
granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  the  work- 
ing cattle,  or  avers,  of  the  tenants.]  A  reserved 
rent  in  corn,  paid  by  farmers  and  tenants  to 
religious  houses.  (Jacobs.)  (S.  in  Boucher  ) 

aver-land,  «.  Land  ploughed  by  the 
tenants,  with  their  cattle,  or  avers,  for  the 
use  of  a  monastery  or  of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
(Cowel.)  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

aver-penny,  averpenny,  s.  Money 
formerly  paid  in  lieu  of  arrage  and  carriage. 
(A  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  old 
charters.) 

"Averpenny,  money  paid  towards  the  king's  car- 
riages by  land,  instead  of  sen-ice  by  the  beasts  (arrria.) 
in  kind."—  Bam:  Hist,  of  Wettm.  and  Cumb  ;  Oloa. 

aver-Bilver,  «.  A  custom  or  rent  so 
called,  originating  from  the  cattle,  or  avers,  of 
the  tenants  of  the  soil.  (Jacobs.) 


a-ver',  »a-ver're,  v.t  [Fr.  at^r«r  =  to  de- 
clare positively;  Prov.  averar,  aveirar  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  averiguar  ;  Ital.  averrare  ;  Low  Lat 
avero,  advero  ;  from  Class.  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and 
verus  •=.  true.]  [VERIFY.]  To  assert  positively, 
us  one  does  who  is  convinced  he  is  speaking 
the  truth  ;  confidently  to  declare. 

"  Early  one  morning  It  was  confidently  averrtd  that 
there  had  been  a  battle,  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng., 
ch.  uL 

*  av^r-a&e  (1)  (0.  Eng.),  *  an'-ar-a&e  (an 
=  av),  *  ar'-y-a£e,  *  ar  '-rage,  *  ar  -age 

(0.  Scotch),  s.  [In  Dan.  horeri  is  =  average, 
soccage-duty,  service  due  to  the  landlord  ; 
hoveribonde  =  soccager,  bondman  ;  Koveri- 
pligtig  =  obliged  to  soccage-duty  ;  hovarbeide 
=.  service  due  to  the  landlord,  soccage-duty, 
average  ;  hovdag  =  the  day  on  which  soccage- 
duty  is  performed.  (Tauclinitz  :  Dan  Diet  ) 
Wedgwood  derives  this  group  of  words  from 
Dan.  hnf=  a  court  residence  or  palace,  and 
believes  that  in  this  direction  the  etymology 
of  Eng.  average  (1)  should  be  sought.  Tlio 
derivation  generally  given  is  from  Low  Lat. 
averagivm  and  averia,  in  the  sense  of  a  }>or- 
tion  of  work  done  by  animals  of  burden  ;  also 
a  charge  upon  carriages  So,  also,  the  heriot 
formerly  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant  was  the  best  live  beast,  or 
overturn,  which  the  deceased  tenant  had  pas 
sessed.]  [AVER  (2).] 

Old  Feudal  Law  :  The  duty  or  sen-ice  which 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  king  or  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  means  of  his  animals 
of  burden  and  his  carriages. 

"Arage,  v.t.,  pervaiea.  Areragt  signifies  service 
quhilk  the  trnnent  aucht  to  his  master  be  horse  or 
carriage  of  hone."—  SXmt:  De  Verb.  Sifnif.  (1SWX 
(Jamteton.) 


tti  boy;  poftt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  po.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.     ph=fc 
-dan  =  shan,   -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tioo,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cioua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
E.  D.— Vol.  1—25 
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average— averse 


U  The  term  arriage,  in  the  legal  phrase 
"arriage  and  carriage,"  is  the  word  average 
modified.  [ARRIAGE.]  The  feudal  obligation 
now  mentioned  was  abolished  by  20  Geo.  II., 
c.  50.  The  money  paid  for  exemption  from 
the  burden  of  arage  was  called  aver-penny 
(q.v.).  (Jamieson.) 

av  er-age  (2)  (age  =  Ig),  s.  &  a.    fin  But 

averij  =  (1)  average,  (2)  damage ;  Sw.  averi  = 
average  ;  Dan.  hamri  =  (1)  average,  (2)  damage 
which  a  ship  receives.  (3)  waste  of  wares ;  Ger. 
avarie,  avarei,  haferei,  haverei  =  average  ;  Fr. 
avarie  =  damage  done  to  a  ship,  or  any  damage ; 
O.  Fr.  average  ;  Sp.  averia  =  (1)  average,  (2) 
damage  done  to  a  ship  ;  Port,  avaria  =  allow- 
ance out  of  freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for 
damage  sustained,  or  a  contribution  by  in- 
surers to  replace  losses ;  Low  Lat  averayium, 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  goods  in  transportation. 
Santa  Rosa  and  Marsh  derive  this  from  Turk, 
avaria  =  aid,  a  government  exaction  in  the 
Levant ;  but  Wedgwood  considers  it  to  be  from 
Arab,  dwar  =  a  defect  or  flaw.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  Formerly:  The  apportionment  of  losses 
by  sea  or  elsewhere  in  just  proportions  among 
different  individuals  concerned.  [A.,  II.  1.] 
From  this  the  second  sense  of  the  word  gradu- 
ally arose. 

2.  Now:  The  medium  or  mean  proportion 
between  certain  given  quantities.  It  is  ascer- 
tained by  adding  all  the  quantities  together 
and  dividing  their  sum  by  the  number  of  them. 
For  instance,  to  ascertain  the  average  income 
of  a  number  of  parochial  clergy,  their  several 
Incomes  must  all  be  added  together,  and  the 
turn  total  be  divided  by  the  number  <)f  clergy- 
men. The  more  that  the  extremes  vary,  the 
less  possible  is  it  to  reason  out  any  individual 
case  from  a  study  of  the  average.  Thus  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  age  at  which  people 
die  in  America  affords  no  aid  whatever  towards 
discovering  when  any  particular  person  will 
die,  for  some  do  so  almost  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  and  others  linger  on  for  nearly,  it  not 
even  quite,  a  hundred  years.  But  for  finding 
out  general  laws,  the  study  of  averages  is  of 
immense  value.  The  average  of  qualities  is 
ascertained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  quan- 
tities. 

"...  and  the  average  of  Intellect  and  knowledge 
was  higher  among  them  than  among  their  order  geue- 
uA\y."—JI<ictuilay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xi. 

"  Including  the  period  of  the  kings,  the  first  decade 
has  an  average  of  forty-six  yean  to  each  book."— Leant : 
Sarly  Rom.  Uiat.,  ch.  ii..  !  9. 

IT  On  an  average  :  When  an  average  is  taken. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law,  Nautical  and  Commercial : 

(a)  Average,  or  general  average :  A  contribu- 
tion  made   by  merchants  proportionally  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  each  has  on 
board  a  particular  vessel,  to  meet  the  loss 
which  arises  when  in  a  storm  the  goods  of  one 
have  had  to  be  cast  overboard  to  lighten  the 
•hip. 

"This  contribution  seems  to  called  because  it  is  so 
proportioned  after  the  rate  of  every  man's  average,  or 
goods  carried." — Cowel. 

(b)  Particular  average :  The  sum  required  to 
make  good  any  fortuitous  injury  to  the  goods 
belonging  to  one  person.    It  falls  on  him  or 
on  his  insurers. 

(c)  Petty  average:   An  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable  aggregate   amount    of  various    petty 
charges,  as  for  harbour  dues,  pilotage,  &c., 
•which  the  captain  of  a  vessel  must  in  the  first 
instance  pay,  but  which,  of  course,  do  not  fall 
on  him  ultimately.    Formerly  they  were  often 
met,  as  they  still  are,  by  agreement  between 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  those  to  whom 
the  goods  sent  in  it  belongs.    Hence  in  bills 
of  lading  the  words  occur,  "  paying  so  much 
freight,    with   primage   and   average    accus- 
tomed." 

2.  Corn-trade  averages:   The  medium  price 
of  grain  in  the  leading  markets. 

B.  As  adjective :    Ascertained  by  taking  a 
medium  or  mean  proportion  between  given 
quantities. 

"...  the  ascertained  differences  are  chiefly  In  the 
average  light  and  heat  .  .  ."—J.  &  Mill:  Logic  2nd 
ed.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  103. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  of  the  rigid  ring 
will  retrograde,  the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the 
nodes  of  every  molecule  being  to  do  su."—aerKhel: 
AUron..  6th  ed.,  §64;,. 

average-sized,  a.    Of  medium  size. 

"Captain  Bull  van  informs  me  that  the  hid*  of  an 
avtragr-sizrd  bull  weighs  forty-seven  pounds,  .  .  ."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 


av'-er-age  (age  =  Ig),  v.t.  &  i.    [From  aver- 
age, s.  (q-v.)-] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ascertain  or  state  a  mean  proportional 
between  different  numbers. 

2.  To  divide  an  ascertained  loss  In  just  pro- 
portions among  the  several  individuals   on 
whom  it  should  fall 

B.  Intransitive  (as  a  copula  or  apposition 
verb):  To  be  on  an  average,  to  amount  to, 
when  a  mean  proportional  between  certain 
given  numbers  is  ascertained. 

"  Of  this  total  the  properties  [in  France]  averaging 
600  acres  numbered  50,000,  and  those  averaging  CO 
acres  500,000  .  .  ."— Stateman'i  fear-Boole  (1875),  p.  80. 

aV-er-age  (3)  (age  =  ig),  *  av'-er-Ish,  s. 

[From  Fr.   hiver  =  winter,  and  Eng.  eatage. 
(Todd.).] 

1.  Winter   eatage.    (Craven  dialect.)     The 
breaking    of    corn-fields,    edish,    roughings. 
(North,  in  general.)    (Grose.) 

2.  Stubble.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

av  -er-age  ly  (age  =  Ig),  adv.    [Bng.  aver- 
o#e  !  -ly-]    According  to  an  average. 

"...  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult  for  every 
at>«r<Zj7«;#-situated  individual  in  the  community."— 
J.  &  MM ;  J'olit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  cb.  xiii.,  §  i. 

av  -er-ag-ing  (age  =  Ig),  pr.  par.    [AVER- 
AGE, v.] 

a-ver'-dant,  a.     [Eng.  a;  verdant.]    [VER- 
DANT. ] 

Her. :  Covered  with  green  herbage.  The 
term  is  used  specially  of  a  mount  in  base. 
(Gloss,  of  Heraldry.) 

*  av'-er~du  -pois,  i .    Old  spelling  of  AVOIR- 
DUPOIS. 

av  -ere,  s.    [AVER  (2).] 

av'-er-cn,     av-er-m,    *  ai'-ver-In,    i. 

[From   Welsh   avail  —  a   wild    strawberry.] 
[AVENS.]    A  wild  strawberry. 
" "  And  spies  a  spot  of  averent  ere  lang.* 

Ron :  Uelenore,  p.  26.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  av'-er-ene,  *.  [From  O.  Scotch  aver  =  oat.] 
Money  payable  as  custom-house  duty  on  oats. 
(Jamieson.) 

"With  IK. war  to  vptak  the  tollls,  cnstomeis,  pryn- 
gilt,  averene  entrrissilver,  .  .  .  gadgeiug  silver,  Mr— 
Acts  Charlet  1.  (ed.  1814),  v.  627.  (Jamieton.) 

*  av'-er-Ie,  *.      [O.  Eng.  aver;  -y,  -te.     In 
Sw.  hafrebod.]    [AVER  (2).]    Live  stock,  as 
including  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

"  Calculation  of  what  money  and  victnals  will  yearly 

•  furnish  and  sustain  their  Majesties  house  and  avcrie. 
—KeUk:  Hitt.,  A.  1565,  p.  321. 

*  a'-ver-fl  (1),  *  a'-ner-fl  (u  as  v)  (0.  Eng.), 

*  a'-ver-Ile,  *  a'-vyr-$rle  (yr  as  ir),  (0. 

Scotch),  s.     [Fr.  Avril.]    April. 

"  Thes  f  urste  was  cleped  Mars, 
That  othir  Areril,  the  thridde  May, 
Thes  furtlie  .1  unye.  the  louge  day. 

Aliiaunder,  51.    (S.  in  /toucher.) 

*  a'-ver-fl  (2),  *  a'-ver-iU,  *.    [HAVERIL.] 
A  senseless  fellow.    (Scotch.)   (Allan  Ramsay.) 

"  Thou  scowry  hipplt.  ugly  aoerU." 
Dunbar  :  Evergreen,  11.  67,  st.  18.    (Jamitton.) 

*  av'-er-Ish,  *.    [AVERAGE  (3).] 

av'-er-lye,  a.    [Etymology  doubtful] 
Heraldry:  The  same  as  ASPERSED  (q.v.). 

a-ver  -ment,  *.     [O.  Fr.  averement.     From 
Low  Lat.  aaeramentum.]    [AVER,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  positively  affirming  anything, 
or  of  verifying  it,  that  is,  proving  it  true  ;  the 
state  of  being  affirmed  positively,  or  of  being 
or  having  been  verified. 

"  To  avoid  the  oath,  for  avernuHt  of  the  continuance 
of  some  estate,  which  i*  eigne,  the  party  will  Hue  a 
pardon. — Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  positively  affirmed;  an 
affirmation.    (More  rarely,  the  proof  offered.) 

"  Deceit,  arermentt  incompatible. 

Equivocations.  ..." 
Byron  :  On  Hearing  that  lady  Bi/ron  wai  111. 

B.  Law :  An  affirmation  alleged  to  be  true, 
and  followed  by  the  words  "and  this  he  is 
ready  to  verify."     (Hlackstone :  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  20;  bk.  iv.,  ch.  26.) 

a-ver  -nat,  s.    [Fr.  avernat.]    A  kind  of  grape 
grown  specially  at  Orleans. 

A  ver'-ni-an,   a.     [From  Avernus,   in   Gr. 

' 'Aopvoc.  (Aornos) :  a,  priv.,  and  opw  (ornis)  = 

a  bird.     Without  birds.  ]     Pertaining  to  Lake 


Avernus,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  was  formerly 
a  volcanic  crater.  Birds  are  found  in  and 
about  it  now ;  but  Lyell  believes  that  it  may 
once  have  been,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
"without  birds,"  the  escape  of  mephitic 
vapours  at  that  period  preventing  their  living 
in  the  vicinity.  (Lyell :  Geology,  1850,  p.  347.) 

*  av  -er-ous,  o.    [AVAROUS.] 
av'-OT-pen-ny, s.    [AVER-PENNY.) 
a-ver  red,  pa.  par.    [AVER,  ».] 

Av-er-rho'-a  (h  silent),  ».  [Xamed  from 
Averrhoes  or  Averroes,  the  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician.]  [AVERROIST.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Oxalidacea 
(Oxalids).  Tiie  A.  carambola,  called  Kurinul, 
and  the  A.  biliinbi,  the  Anvulla  or  Bilimbi, 
are  trees  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens.  They 
have  compound  sensitive  leaves,  and  intensely 
acid  fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  on  the 
trunk  itself  below  the  leaves.  It  is  a  five- 
celled  pome.  The  juice  of  A.  bilimbi  is  made 
into  syrup,  and  the  flowers,  conserved,  are 
given  in  fevers  and  bilious  diseases.  The  fruit 
of  A.  carambola  is  eaten,  and  is  also  used  in 
dyeing. 

a-ver  ring,  pr.  par.    [AVER,  «.] 

Xv-er-rd'-Ist,  ».  [Named  after  Averroes  or 
Averrhoes  (in  Arabic  Ebn  Roshd),  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  physician,  born  at  Cordova, 
in  A.  D.  1149,  and  died,  by  one  account,  in 
1198 ;  by  another,  in  1206.  His  best  known 
work  is  his  Commentaries  on  Aristotle.] 

Hist,  and  Philosophy  :  One  of  a  sect  deriving 
their  name  from  Averroes.  They  held  thai 
all  men  have  one  common  soul — a  doctrine 
akin  to  Pantheism.  They  flourished  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  were  a  branch  of  the 
Aristotelians.  (Mosheim  :  Church  Hist.) 

t  aV-er-run'-cate,  v.t    [In  O.  Fr.  averron- 

quer;  from  Lat.  averrunco  =  to  avert.] 

1.  To  turn  away  to  avert. 

'    "  Sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unless,  by  providential  wit, 
Or  force  we  aoerrtmcate  it 

Sutler  :  Uudibrai,  j.t.  i. ,  e.  I. 

2.  To  root  up. 

t  av  -  er  -  run  -  c  a'-  tion,  «.  [Eng.  avemm- 
cat(();  -ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  warding  off. 

"  Whether  averrancation  of  epidemical  diseases,  by 
telesms,  be  feasible. '-A'oointon  :  Ludaxa  (1C58),  p.  8J, 

2.  The  act  of  rooting  up. 

&V-er-run'-ca-tor,  *.  [Eng.  averruncat(e) ; 
-or.]  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees,  con- 
sisting of  two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  rod, 
made  to  operate  like  a  pair  of  shears. 

a-ver'-sant,  a.    [From  Lat.  nversans,  pr.  par. 

*  of  aversor=to  turn  one's  self  away.]  [AVERSE.] 

Her. :  Turned  away ;  a  term  applied  to  a 

hand,  of  which  only  the  back  is  visible.    It  is 

called  also  Dorsed  (q.v.). 

t  av  er  sa -tion,  a.  [Lat.  aversatio.]  The 
act  of  turning  away  from  on  account  of  anti- 
pathy to  ;  great  dislike  to.  (Obsolescent.) 

"  It  detests  hating  of  our  brother,  by  the  same  aver- 
tation  which  it  expresses  against  doing  him  atfrouU.' 
Jeremy  Taylor :  On  the  Decalogue. 

1[  Aver  sat  ion  is  followed  by  from,  or  by  to, 
or  tmoards. 

"  Original  sin  and  natural  arersation  from  goodneu." 
—Taylor :  Oreat  Exemplar,  p.  6L 

"  Aversatim  toward*  society.'— Bacon :  Ettaji  on 
Friendthip 

a-ver'se,  a.    [In  Sp.  aversn,  from  Lat.  aver- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  averto :  a  =  from,  and  verto  = 
to  turn.] 
L  Lit. :  Turned  away. 

"  Whlcli  needs  not  thy  belief, 
If  earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  aacrir. 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  her  ray." 

Milton:  P.  L..  viii.  W*. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  With  an  antipathy  to,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  which  would  be,  that  one  would 
turn  away  from  the  object  thus  hated  or  at 
least  morally  disapproved  of;  unfavourable; 
unpropitious. 

"  Their  courage  languished  a*  their  hopes  decayed : 
And  Palias,  now  averte,  refused  her  aid." 

Dryaen  :  Virgil ;  Aneid  Ii  227. 

2.  Unwilling,  indisposed. 

**.  .  .  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  aver$et» 
all  compromise,  .  .  ."—MacaiUa.]/ :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  zz. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit. 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,«  =  «.    ey  =  a.  «u  =  kw. 


aversely—  avisan  dum 
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IT  Averse  was  formerly  followed  by/rom,  as 
the  etymology  would  lead  cue  to  expect. 


Front  is  still  occasionally  employed. 

".  .  .  nor  averse  from  excess  In  wine."— Jfaeaulay : 
HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  II. 

Generally,  however,  to  is  employed. 

"  They  were  averse  to  an  armistice  .  .  . "— Macaulay : 
Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

a-ver  se-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  averse ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.:  Backwardly. 

"  Not  only  they  want  those  parts  of  secretion,  bnt 
it  Is  emitted  aversely  or  backward  by  both  sexes."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Fig. :  Unwillingly,  reluctantly ;  with  re- 
pugnance. 

a-ver'se-n&ss,  s.    [Eng.  averse;  -ness.] 

Lit. :  A  being  turned  away  from  ;  but  gene- 
rally used  figuratively  for  repugnance  or  un- 
willingness. 

"The  corruption  of  man  Is  In  nothing  more  mani- 
fest, than  in  his  averseness  to  entertain  any  friend- 


ship or  familiarity  with  Qod."-AUerburt/. 

a-ver  -Sion,  *.    [In  Fr.  &  Sp.  aversion ;  Port. 

"  aversao ;  Ital.  aversione.    From  Lat.  aversio.] 

L  The  act  of  turning  away  (lit.  or  fig.). 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  literally  turning  away. 
(Used  of  persons  or  of  material  substances.) 

t  (a)  Of  persons :  The  act  of  literally  turning 
round  and  departing.  This  may  arise  from  a 
desire  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  a  person 
disliked  [2]. 

(b)  Of  material  substances :  The  process  of 
separating  from,  or  the  tendency  to  separate 
from,  another  substance  from  which  there  is  a 
chemical,  an  electrical,  or  other  repulsion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  mentally  turning  away, 
when  antipathy  is  felt  to  a  person  or  thing  ; 
dislike,  repugnance  to,  but  not  so  strong  as 
that  implied  by  the  word  hatred. 

"The  Khasias  .  .  .  have  an  aversion  to  milk."— 
Soaker:  Himalayan  Journals,  vol.  11.,  p.  275. 

EL  The  state  of  being  turned  away  from,  in 
a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

" .  .  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of 
general  aversion."— Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

IIL  An  object  of  dislike  ;  the  person  or 
persons  from  whom,  or  that  from  which,  one 
turns  away. 

"They  took  (treat  pleasure  in   compounding  law- 
suits amnu'.'  their  neighbours :  for  which  they  were 
the  aversion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe."— 
Arbuthnot :  JIM.  of  John  Butt 
"  Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire ; 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  11.  88. 

H  Aversion  is  now  followed  by  to,  or  for,  or 
from ;  formerly  it  might  have  from,  to,  for,  or 
towards. 

"  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  subjection." 
—Adduon. 

"The  same  adhesion  to  vice,  and  aversion  from  good- 
ness, will  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  any  proof  whatso- 
ever."— Atterbury. 

"...  a  state  fir  which  they  have  so  great  aver- 
tion."—AddisT*- 

"His  aversion  tomardi  the  house  of  York  .  .  ." — 
Bacon. 

•  a-ver'-slve,  o.     [From  Lat.  aversum,  sup. 
of  averto,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ive.]    Turned  away 
(literally  or  figuratively),  averse. 

"  Those  strong-bent  humours,  which  averfive  grew." 
Daniel :  Civil  War,  bk.  vii 

*  a-verst',  *  a  ucrst  (u  =  v),  adv.    [O.  Eng. 

o ;  and  verst,  apparently  a  pronunciation,  by 
tke  ear,  of  at  first  ]    At  the  first. 

"  A  nerst  byeth  the  hestei  ten, 
Thct  loki  ssolle  alle  men." 

MS.  Arundel,  57,  f.  1.    (SI  in  Boucher.) 

ft-vert',  *  a-vert'e  (1),  *  a-uert'e  (u  =  v), 

v.t.  &  i.     [Not  from  Fr.  avertir,  which  is  = 
to  apprise  (not  to  avert).     In   ItaL    nvertere 
=  to  turn  away  ;  Lat.  averto  =  to  turn  away ; 
a  =  from,  and  verto  —  to  turn.] 
A.  Tranxitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  turn   away.      (Used  of  things 
material.) 

"  With  eyes  averted.  Hector  bastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  lit,  402. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  turn  away  ;  cither  to  prevent 
from  coming  at  all,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable, 
to  compel  to  depart  after  it  has  arrived.  (Used 
of  evil,  misery,  &c,) 

"From  me,  ye  gods,  avert  such  dire  diserace." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyaei/,  bk.  xx.,  412. 
".  .  .  Go— from  him — from  me— 
Strive  to  avert  this  misery  ! " 
Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylstone.  c.  iv. 


If  It  is  often  used  in  prayers. 
"O  Lord!  avert  whatever  evil   our  nrerving  may 
threaten  unto  his  church  '."—Soaker. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  evil  away. 

"  Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good." 
Thomson :  Spring,  301. 

2.  In  prayers :  To  prevent,  to  forbid. 

"  Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

ShouUUt  weep,  and  imply  weep  in  vain." 
Byron:  To  Inez,  in  Chitde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  1. 

*  a-vert'e  (2),  v.    [From  O.   Fr.  evertir ;  Lat. 
everto  =  to  overthrow.  ]  To  overturn.  (Scotch.) 

"  His  hous  to  be  sa  anertit,  that  of  it  sail  reinane  na 
memorie."— Betltmd.  :  T.  Liv.,  p.  334.  (Jamieson.) 

a-vert'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AVERT,  v.] 
"  But  with  averted  eyes  .  .  ." 

Covrper :  Truth. 

a-vert'-er,  s.  [Eng.  avert;  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  turns  [anything]  away. 

"Avrrtert  and  purgers  must  go  together."— Burton : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  384. 

a-vert'-ing,  pr.  par.    [AVERT.] 

*  Li-vert '-it,  pa.  par.    [AVERTS  (2).] 

a'-ves,  s.  pi  [PI.  of  Lat.  avis  =  a  bird  ;  Sansc. 
ioi  =  a  bird  ;  as  if  a  were  a  prefix  simply.] 
Birds. 

H  As  the  terms  used  in  modern  zoological 
classification  are  mostly  of  Latin  type,  the 
class  of  Birds  is  generally  called  Aves.  It 
constitutes  the  second  class  of  the  sub-king- 
dom Vertebrata,  and  stands  below  the  Mam- 
malia, and  above  the  Reptilia.  [Bmos.] 

*  av'-e-trSl,  s.    [O.  Fr.  avoltre,  avoutre.]    A 
bastard. 

"Thon  avetrol,  thou  foule  wreche." 

Alisaunaer,  2,6»3.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-veyle,  v.t.    [AVAIL.] 

a'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  avis  =  a  bird.]  [AVES.] 
Pertaining  to  birds. 

"...  the  examination  of  the  mammalian  and 
avian  remains  in  the  Mineralogical  Department  of 
the  British  Museum."— Ovmi:  British  Fossil  Mam- 
malt  and  Birds,  p.  ix. 

a'-vl-a-ry,  *.  [In  Port,  aviarw;  from  Lat. 
aviarium ;  from  aviarins  =  pertaining  to 
birds;  a  bird.]  [AVES.]  A  building,  or  a 


AVIARY. 

portion  of  a  building  netted  off,  or  a  large 
cage  designed  for,  the  keeping  of  birds. 

"  In  aviaries  of  wire,  to  keep  birds  of  all  sorts,  the 
Italians  heatow  vast  expense ;  including  great  scope 
of  ground,  variety  of  bushes,  trees  of  good  height, 
running  waters,  and  sometimes  a  stove  annexed,  to 
contemper  the  air  in  the  winter."—  Walton:  Archi- 
tecture. 

av-l-4jen'-nl-a,  ».  [Called  after  Avicenna,  the 
celebrated  Arabian  physician,  who  was  born 
near  Bokhara  about  A.D.  980,  and  died  ap- 
parently about  1036  or  1038.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Myoporacp* 
(Myoporads).  A.  tomsntosa  is  the  White 
Mangrove  of  Brazil.  It  is  foumi  in  salt 
marshes  in  India,  as  well  as  in  South  America. 
The  bark  is  used  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  tanning. 

a-vic'-U-la,  s.  [Lat.  avicula  =  a  little  bird  ; 
dlmin.  of  avil  =  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Aviculidse.  It 
has  a  very  inequivalve  shell.  The  type  is  A. 
hirundo.  A.  Tarantina  is  British,  (fate.) 

a- vic-u-lar'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  avicula  =  a 
little  bird.] 

Biol. :  Bird's  head  processes.  Small  pre- 
hensile processes  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
bird's  head,  in  some  of  the  marine  Polyzoa. 


a- vie  u-lar  I  an,  a.  [AVICULARIA.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  characterised  by 
avicularia. 

a-vic -u-li-dw,  s.  pi.  [AVICULA.]  Wing- 
shells,  or  Pearl  Oysters.  A  family  of  Mol- 
luscs belonging  to  the  class  Coucliifera  and 
the  section  Asiphonida.  They  are  akin  to 
the  Ostreadese,  or  Oysters,  but  have  the  urn- 
bones  of  the  shell  eared,  the  posterior  one  so 
much  so  as  to  appear  wing-like.  They  have 
also  two  muscular  impressions.  The  fossil 
greatly  exceed  the  living  species  in  number. 
The  genera  Avicula  and  Pinna  have  British 
representatives. 

a-vic'-u-W-pec-tSn,  s.  [From  avicula  and 
pecten  (q.v.).]  A  genus  of  Molluscs  placed 
doubtfully  in  the  family  Aviculidaj.  They 
combine  the  characters  of  the  genera  Avicula 
and  Pecten.  All  are  fossil.  They  are  found 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  from  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian to  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

a'-vi-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat  avis  =  a  bird,  and 
Eng.  culture.]  The  breeding  and  rearing  of 
birds. 

t  av'-Id,  a.  [In  Fr.  avide;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
avido  ;  from  Lat.  avidvs ;  Wei.  auryddus  = 
greedy.]  Greedy,  covetous.  (Brydges.) 

t  a-vid'-I-OUS,  a.  [AVID.]  The  same  as  AVID. 
(Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii.)  (Richardson.) 

t  a-vid'-irous-ly',  *  a-vyd'-$f-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  avidimis;  -ly.]  Greedily,  covetously. 

"Nothing  is  more  avidiousty  to  be  desired  than  is 
the  sweet  peace  of  God."— Bait :  Revelation,  D,  viii. 

a-vld'-i-t^,  s.      [Fr.    avidite;   from   O.  Fr. 

"  arvyd  =  vehement  desire  ;  Ital.  avidita,  avidi- 
tade,  aviditate ;  Lat.  aviditas,  from  avidus  = 
eager  ;  aveo  or  haveo  =  to  be  joyful  or  lively.] 
Insatiable  desire  ;  excessive  eagerness ;  appe- 
tite, especially  of  an  inordinate  kind ;  covetous- 
ness.  (Used  of  the  sensual  appetites,  or  of 
other  desires.) 

"  Has  he  not  usurped  with  equal  aviditu  the  city  of 
Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Meotis,  and  the  vale  of  palm, 
trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  bea  I "— (iiboon :  Jteclint 
and  Fall,  ch.  xlii. 

av-i-ga'-to,  s.    [AVOCADO.] 

a-vi-fau-na.  s.    [Lat.  am  =  a  bird,  and  Eng. 

/au»a(q.v.)J 

Biol. :  The  birds  of  any  district  or  country. 

The  term  is  also  used  as  a  title  for  a  treatise 

on  the  birds  of  any  given  area. 
Av'-ign-on  (ignon  as  In-yon),  *.  [Avignon 

or  Avenio,  a  commune  and  city  in  the  south 

of  France,  the  place  celebrated  for  having 

been  the  residence  of  the  Popes  from  1329 

to  1377.] 

Avignon-berry, ».  The  berries  of  Pham- 
ntts  infectorivs,  saxatilis,  and  amygdaliniis. 
They  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  When  they 
are  ripe  the  juice  is  mixed  with  alum,  to  make 
the  sap-green  of  the  painters. 

*  a- vile,  v.t.    [Fr.  avilir  =  to  debase,  to  de- 
grade.]   To  render  "  vile,"  cheap,  or  of  little 
account ;  to  depreciate.    [ViLE.  ] 

"Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile." 
—B.  Jonson :  Masques  at  Court. 

*  a-vfl'-lous,   a.      [In  Fr.  avilissant,  from 
avilir  =  to  debase.]    Contemptible  ;  debased. 

"  In  avilloui  Italie." 
Scott :  Chron.,  8.  P.  iii.  147.    (Jamieson.) 

a  vin'-cn-lo  mat-ri-mo'  nl-i.  [Lat.  = 
from  the  bond  of  matrimony.] 

Law :  Divorce  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  not 
simply  separation  for  the  time  being  :  "o 
mensa  et  thoro"  =  trom  table  and  bed,  i.e., 
from  bed  and  board. 

*  av'-I-ro'un,  prep.    &  adv.     [Fr.   environ.] 
Around. 

"  They  wenten  and  segedyn  aviroun.' 

Atisaundrr,  2.6T1.    I.S.  i'l  Boucher.} 

•a- vis,  *  a- vise,  'a-vy's,  t.  [Fr.  avii  = 
advice,  intelligence,  instruction,  warning,  ac- 
count, advertisement.]  Advice ;  opinion. 

"And  If  you  thinketh  this  l«  wel  i-sayde, 
Bay  your  aval,  and  holdeth  yow  uuM. 

Cftatmr.' C.  r.  IMMVL 

*  a-vi'-sand,  pr.  par.    [A VISE,  v.] 

av-is-an'-dum,  av-iz-an'-dum.  [Law 
Lat]  Consideration.  (Scotch.) 

Law :  To  take  any  case  ad  avisandvm  or 
to  avixandum  =  to  take  it  for  the  private 
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consideration  of  the  judge,  outside  the  court. 
(The  phrase  is  generally  used  of  cases  which 
have  been  fully  debated  in  court  by  the 
lawyers,  and  now  only  require  careful  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judge,  before  sentence 
is  pronounced.) 

*  a-vi'S  de,  pret.  of  verb,     [AviSK.] 

*  a-vi  se,  v.t.    [AVIZE,  v. ] 

*a-vi'se,  *  a-ve'ys  e,  a.    [Fr.  avise.]     Cir- 
cumspect. 

"Of  werre and  of  bataile  he  wax  fulle  arise." 

Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  188. 

*  a-vi'se-me'nt,   s.     [Eng.  avise,   and   snff. 
-ment.]    Advisement,  counsel,  consideration, 
deliberation. 

"I  think  there  never 
Marriage  was  manag'd  with  a  more  avtsement." 

Ben  Jonion :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  11.  1. 

*  a-vi'-«I-l&  adv.      [O.   Eng.    avis(e);  -ily.] 
Advisedly. 

"  But  for  a  litil  speche  avisily 
!•  no  mail  scheut,  to  speke  generally." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,259, 17,260. 

\  a-vi'-sion,  *  a-vi-sl-oun,  s.    [VISION.] 

1.  A  vision,  a  dream. 

2.  A  warning  in  a  dream. 

"Macrobms.  that  writ  the  avisioun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1«,«09. 

*  a-vi'-§o,  s.    [In  Sp.  &  Port,  aviso  =  advice, 
prudence ;  Ital.  avviso  =  advice,  opinion,  ad- 
vertisement, news.]    [ADVICE,  s.,  B.  1.,  Avis.] 

"  I  had  yours  of  the  tenth  current ;  and  l>eskles  your 
ai'ifix.  I  must  thank  you  for  those  rich  flourishes 
wherewith  your  letter  was  embroidered  every  where." 
—Bowell :  Lettert,  ii.  68. 

*  a-vi '-toils,  a.    [In  Ital.  avlto ;  Lat.  avitus, 
pertaining  to  a  grandfather  ;  ancestral :  from 
avus  =  a  grandfather.  ]    Ancestral. 

*  a-vi'-zand,  pr.  par.    [AVIZINO.  ] 

*  a-vi'ze,  *  a-vy'ze,  t  a-vi'se,  *  a-vy's  e, 
•a-vy'-syn,  v.t.    [Fr.  ower=(l)  to  per- 
ceive ;  (2)  to  inform.    Often  used  reciprocally  : 
faviser  =  to  bethink  one's  self.]    Used — 

L  Of  perception : 

1.  To  perceive,  to  see,  to  view,  to  regard,  to 
take  note  of. 

"  '  Fond  Squire,'  full  angry  then  sayd  Paridell, 
'  Seest  nut  the  Ladie  there  before  thy  face?' 
He  looked  backe,  and,  her  avuing  well, 
Weend,  as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward  grace. 
That  fayrest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place." 
Spenser :  f.  Q.,  IV.  il.  22. 

2.  To  examine,  to  look  over. 

"  As  they  'g»n  his  library  to  view. 
And  antique  registers  for  to  atite."— Spenser. 

K  AvisetK  you  (2  pers.  pi.  imper.):  Look  to 
yourselves. 

"Aviieth  you  now  and  put  me  out  of  blame." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,185. 

IL  Of  reflection : 

1.  To  consider,  to  reflect. 

"  They  stay'd  not  to  arise  who  first  should  be. 
But  all  spur'd  after,  fast  as  they  mute  fly." 

Sitenser:  F.  q..  III.  1. 18. 
"  The  wretched  man  gau  then  anise  too  late. 
That  love  Is  not  where  most  it  ii  protest." 

Ibid..  II.  x.  31. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  used  reciprocally  = 
to  bethink  one's  self. 

"  Then  gan  Sir  Calldore  him  to  advize 
Of  his  first  quest  which  he  had  long  forlore  * 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  xii.  U 

2.  As  the  result  of  such  reflection  to  form  a 
resolution. 

"  But  when  his  uncouth  manner  he  did  vew, 
He  gan  atite  to  follow  him  no  more." 

Spenser :  f.  Q  ,  II.  xi.  J7. 

HI  Of  advice:  To  advise. 


Speruer :  F.  Q.,  IV.  viil.  58. 

•a-vi'zed,  *  a-vizd,  *  a-vi'sed,  pa.  par. 

[AVIZE,  V.] 

*  a-vi  zc-full,  a.    [O.  Eng.  avite,  and  suffix 
full.]    Observant,  vigilant. 

"  When  Brltomart.  with  sharps  arise/all  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall.'^ 

Sptnser:  F.Q.,  IV.  vl.  M. 

*  a-vi -zing,  *  a-vi'-zand,  *a-vi-sand, 

pr.  par.    [AviZE.] 

Hv-5-ca'-dd,  a-vJ-ga'-to,  *.  [Apparently 
jrom  Port,  avogado,  advogado  =  an  advocate.] 

•4  A  West  Indian  fruit,  called  also  Avocado-pear, 
alligator-pear,  subaltern's  butter-tree,  avigato, 
and  sabacca.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Lauracew 
(Laurels),  and  is  the  Persea  gratissima.  The 


fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large 
pear.    A  considerable  part  of  it  is  believed  to 


consist  of  a  fixed  oil.  It  is  highly  esteemed. 
The  fruit  itself  is  very  insipid,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  generally  eaten  with  the  juice  of 
lemons  and  sugar  to  give  it  poignancy. 

&Y'-5-cat,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  lawyer,  corre- 
sponding in  many  respects  to  an  English 
barrister. 

"These  babbling  Avocats  up  at  Paris— all  talk  and 
no  work."— Carlyte :  Heroes  *  Hero-  Warship,  Lect.  vl. 

*  av'  6-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  avocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
avoco  =•  to  call  off  or  away  :   a  =  from,  and 
wco  =  to  call  upon.]    To  call  away  from. 

"From  hence  It  is  evident  that  all  secular  employ, 
ment  did  not— hoc  tpso—avocate  a  clergyman  from  his 
necessary  office  and  duty." — Bishop  Taylor:  Episco- 
pacy Asserted,  §  43.  (Richardson.) 

*  av'-o-ca-ted,  pa.  par.    [AVOCATE,  ».] 

*  av'-o-ca-tlng,  pr.  par.    [AVOCATE,  •».] 

"Their  diyesture  of  mortality  dispenses  them  from 
those  lalwrious  and  avocating  duties  to  distressed 
Christians  and  their  secular  relations,  which  are  here 
requisite."— Boyle. 

Sv-S-ca'-tion,  s.  [In  Sp.  avocation;  Port. 
avocafao ;  Lat.  avocatio  =  a  calling  off,  a  divert- 
ing of  the  attention :  from  avoco.]  [AVOCATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  one  away  from  any 
business  or-work  in  which  he  may  be  engaged ; 
the  state  of  being  called  away. 

"  The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays." 

Parnell :  To  an  Old  Beauty. 

2.  The  business  which  calls  or  summons 
one  away  from  society,  from  idleness,  from 
pleasure,  or  from  other  work. 

(a)  Tt  is  generally  used  for  an  engagement 
of  a  trifling  character,  or  at  least  for  one  which 
is  not  the  main  business  of  a  person's  life. 

"  By  the  secular  cares  and  avocations  which  accom- 
arriage, the  clergy  have  be 
common  life."— Atterbury. 

(b)  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  for  one's 
primary  vocation  or  business  in  life.    [VOCA- 
TION.] 

"...  whatever  other  merit*  this  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  might  possess,  poetry  was  by  no  means  his 
proper  avocation. —  Moore:  Lalla  Rookh!  Sequel  to 
"  The  Light  of  the  Baram." 

a-voc'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  avocate  ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Having  the  power  of  call- 
ing off  or  actually  doing  so. 

B.  As  substantive:  That  which  calls  away 
from. 

"  Setting  this  apart,  all  other  incentive!  to  virtue, 
and  avocatives  from  vice,  seem  very  blunt  and  faint." 
—Barrow :  On  the  Creed. 


av'-6-9ette,  av  -o-set,  *.     [In 

Fr.  avocette;  Sp.  avoceta;  Hal.  avosetta;  from 
Mod.  Lat.  avocetta.]    The  English  name  of  a 


genus  of  birds,  with  their  feet  so  webbed  that 
they  might  seem  to  belong  to  the  Natatores 
(Swimmers),  but  which,  by  the  other  parts  of 
their  structure,  are  placed  in  the  family  Scolo- 
pacidae  (Snipes),  and  the  sub-family  Totanina 
(Tatlers).  Their  great  peculiarity  is  a  long 
feeble  bill,  curved  backwards,  with  which 
they  explore  the  sand  for  prey.  Recurvirostra 
avocetta  is  a  British  bird.  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  the  fenny  districts,  but  is  now 
only  an  occasional  visitant.  R.  Americana 
differs  from  it  by  having  a  red  cap ;  and  there 
are  a  few  other  foreign  species. 

*  a-vo'-er-y,  s.    [AVOWERY.] 

Av-fc-gad'-ro,  s.  [The  name  of  an  Italian 
physicist  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.] 

Avogadro's  law.  The  law  that  under 
like  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperatures 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules. 

a-voi'd,  *a-v6Tde,  *a-uoi'de,  *  a- 
"  vo^d,  *  a-uo^'de  (u= vj,  *a-vo^'d-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [From  Anglo-Fr.  avoider  ;  O.  Fr.  es- 
vuidier  =  to  empty  out,  to  clear  out.]  [VoiD, 
WIDE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  void ;  to  render  void,  empty,  or  of  no 
effect. 

(1.)  Literally : 

(a)  To  void ;  to  render  empty  by  expelling 
or  emitting  that  previously  contained  in  any- 
thing. 

"A  toad  contains  not  those  urinary  parts  which  arc 
found  in  other  animals  to  avoid  that  serous  excretion." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

(b)  To  evacuate,  to  quit,  and  thus  render 
empty,  so  far  as  the  person  evacuating  the 
place  is  concerned. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow !  pray  yon,  aaoid 
the  house."— Shakesp. :  Coriol.,  iv.  5. 

"  If  any  rebel  should  be  required  of  the  prince  con- 
federate, the  prince  confederate  should  command  Mm 
to  avoid  the  country." — Bacon. 

(2.)  Fig. :  To  render  void  of  effect ;  to  annul 
or  to  vacate. 

"  How  can  these  grants  of  the  king's  be  avoided, 
without  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  these  land* 
and  lordships  given  them  ?"— Sijenser. 

2.  To  keep  at  a  distance  from. 

(1.)  Lit. :  To  keep  at  a  distance  from ,  to 
keep  away  from  a  person  or  place. 

"  He,  like  an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  ha 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  beat  to  avoid  her.' 
— Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(2.)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  shun  ;  to  abstain  from. 

"  He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  win  som« 
chiefs  who  remained  neutral ;  and  he  carefully  avoided 
every  act  which  could  goad  them  into  open  hostility." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Sng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  To  escape. 

"  If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O  speak  ! "  Shaluip. :  llamltt,  t  L 

II.  Law :  To  defeat. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  void  ;  to  become  vacant 

"Bishopricks  are  not  included  under  heneflcei;  w 
that  if  a  person  takes  a  binhoprick,  it  does  not  avoid 
by  force  of  that  law  of  pluralities,  but  by  the  ancient 
common  law." — Ayliffe. 

2.  To  withdraw,  to  retire,  to  depart. 

"And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice.'— 
1  Sam.  xviii.  11. 

"  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning  lake : 
False  fiend,  amid  /"     Shakesp. :  2  lien.  VI.,  1.  i. 

a-v6Jd'-a-ble,  a.    [From  Eng.  avoid;  -able.} 

1.  Liable  to  become  vacant  or  to  be  declared 
void. 

"The  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
nonage,  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such  pr». 
teuce,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them."— Sale. 

2.  Able  to  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

"To  take  several  things  for  granted  is  hardly  avoid- 
able to  any  one,  whose  task  it  is  to  show  the  falsehood 
or  improbability  of  any  truth."— Locke. 

a -void  -0,1190,  *  a-vSid'-Sns,  * 

awn9e,  s.    [Eng.  avoid;  -ance.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  voiding,  or  of  avoiding. 

1.  The  act  of  voiding,  or  declaring  vacant 
or  void.    [B.] 

2.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning.    (lit.  & 

fig) 

"...  and  the  avoUanee  of  all  the  state  and  worha 
of  darkneai  which  we  should  abhor,"— Bp.  Hall :  Keak, 
p.  87. 
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IL  The  state  of  being  voided  ;  also  the  state 
of  being  avoided. 

"...  an  object  of  pity,  of  contempt,  and  avoidance." 
—Carlyte  :  lleroet  a,ut  aero-  Worship,  Lect  iv. 

HI.  That  by  which  anything  is  voided,  as  a 
channel  to  carry  off  water. 

"In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there  may 
be.  if  the  place  will  yield  it.  some  fountains  running 
in  divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  Hue  avoid- 
ance*."—Bacon  :  Eauyl,  do.  and  Jlor.,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  IMW: 

1.  The  act  of  annulling.    (Used  of  a  law.) 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  vacant.    (Used  of 
an  office.) 

"Avoidance  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  is — 1.  By 
death,  which  li  the  act  of  God.  2.  By  resignation, 
which  is  the  act  of  the  incumbent.  3.  By  cession,  or 
the  acceptance  of  a  benefice  incompatible,  which  also 
is  the  act  of  the  incumbent.  4.  By  deprivation,  which 

as  in  case  of  simony  ;  not  sulncribiiu  the  Articles  or 
Declaration  ;  or  not  reading  the  Articles  or  the  Com- 
mon Prayer."— Bant 

a-void'-ed,  pa.  par.    [AVOID,  v.] 

"  Q.  Kilt.  True,  when  avnile:l  grace  makes  destiny  : 
My  babes  were  destined  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  grace  had  blesa'd  thce  with  a  fairer  life." 

Sha/eeip. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

a-void'-er,  s.    [Eng.  avoid;  -er.] 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  One  who  voids,  expels,  or  carries  off  any- 
thing. 

2.  One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes  any- 
thing. 

"...  a  curious  atoidtr  of  women's  company.  .  .  ." 
—Beaumont  t  Fletcher  :  /Ton.  it.  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

II.  Of  things :  That  which  carries  off  any- 
thing, or  a  vessel  in  which  anything  is  carried 
off. 

a-vold'-lng,  pr.  par.    [  AVOID,  ».] 

a-void'-less,  a.  [Eng.  avoid,  and  stiff,  -less 
=  without.]  Incapable  of  being  avoided  ;  in- 
evitable. 


4v'-6ir-du-p6is,     av  6ir-du 

[Fr.  avoir  du  poids ;  from  O.  Fr.  avoirs  de  pois 
—  things  that  sell  by  weight,  and  not  by  mea- 
surement. (Wedgwood.)  Or  from  Fr.  avoir 
=  to  have  (in  Lat.  habeo),  and  Fr.  poitls  = 
wp'ght,  load,  .  .  .  ;  p.  Fr.  poix,  pois ;  from 
Lat.  pensum  =  anything  weighed  ;  pension, 
sup.  of  pendo  =  to  weigh.  The  d  of  poids  was 
introduced  in  the  French  because  it  was  erro- 
neously thought  that  the  word  came  from  Lat. 
porulics  =  weight.]  [Poise.]  The  name  of  a 
series  of  weights,  that  by  which  groceries  and 
similar  commodities  are  weighed.  The  pound 
avoirdupois  consists  of  7,000  grains  troy,  and 
contains  sixteen  ounces,  whilst  the  pound 
troy  has  only  twelve.  A  pound  avoirdupois 
is  =  453 '52  grafhrnes. 

a-voi-ra,  a-var'-ra,  a'-a-vb'r'-a,  s.    [A 

native  South  American  name.] 

1.  The  name   given  in  portions  of  South 
America  to  palms  of  the  genus  Astrocaryum. 
[ASTROCARYUM.]    (Von  Martius :  Palms,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  287.) 

2.  The  name  given  in  parts  of  South  America 
to  a  palm,  Desmoncus  macrocanthus.     (Fow 


Sartius:  Palms,  vol.  li.,  p.  86.)  Along  the 
Amazon  it  is  called  also  Jacitara.  [DES- 
MONCUS.] 

•  av-oir'e,  s.    [AVER  (2).] 

•  a-volse,  t>.t    [Lat.  avoco  =  to  call  away  :  o 
=  from,  and  TOCO  =  to  calL]    To  call  away  ;  to 
keep  off. 


"All  were  admitted  to  every  consultation  there 
anent ;  yet  the  alweuce  from  the  weightiest  consulta- 
tions of  prime  noblemen  and  barons,  and  all  ministers 
but  two,  was  not  much  remarked,  nor  their  presence 
•ought,  if  their  negligence,  or  afu.i.  or  miscunteut.  did 
avoke  them.  *— JlaUlie't  Letters,  I.  183.  (Jamieton.) 

*av-4-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  arolatum;  supine  of 
avolo  =  to  fly  from  or  away :  a  =  from,  and  volo 
=  to  fly.]  To  fly  away,  to  escape. 

"...  and  nothing  will  avolate  or  fly  away,  .  .  ."— 
Boyle:  Workt,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  s»l. 

t  av-d-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  avolatio ;  avolo  =  to 
fly  away.)  The  act  of  flying  from  or  away ; 
flight,  escape. 

"These  airy  vegetables  are  made  by  the  rellcks  of 
plantal  emissives,  whose  arolation  wan  prevented  by 
the  condensed  enclosure.  "—QUmtUl :  Sceptii  Hcient. 

"Strangers,  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  candles, 
only  signify  a  pluvious  air,  hindering  the  avolalion  of 
the  favillous  particle*."— Brotme :  Vulgar  Erraun. 

*  a-vonge,   *  a-fongo    (pret.    a-veng, 
a-feng ),  v.     [A.S.  a/on = to  receive  ;  afeng= 
received.)    To  take,  to  receive. 

"And,  after  his  fader  dethe,  aiieng  the  kinedom." 
Rob.  of  Olouc.  :  Citron.,  p.  484.     (.S.  in  Boucher.} 

*  a-vb're-ward,  adv.     [Old  Eng.  o. ;   vore- 
VMrd  =  forward.)    At  first. 

"  So  that  avoreuxird 

The  binop  hll  choae  of  Bathe.  Walter  Giffard." 
Sob.  of  Glouc..  p.  S«!.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-vor'th,  a-uor'th  (u  =  v),  v.t.  [In  But. 
bevorderen  —  to  forward  ;  voorwit,  voorwarts= 
forwards.)  [AFORTHE.]  To  forward. 

"  Wether  he  shal  auorth  the  abak." 

nute  t  Jfiyhtinyale,  812.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

av'-^-set,  s.    [AvocET.] 

a-vo  te,  a-no'te,  adv.    On  foot.    [AFOOT.] 

"So  that  vaitiude  a  day  auote  he  dude  this  ileile." 
Robert  of  Oloucetter  :  Chmn..  p.  545. 
"  Spermen  auote,  and  bowmen  and  also  arblastera." 
Ibid,  p.  378. 

a-vou'9h,  *  a-vou'9he,  v.t.  [O.  Norm.  Fr. 
advoucker;  O.  Fr.  avochier,  avocher,  advoquer, 
avo<iuer,  avoiier ;  from  Norm.  Fr.  vouclier ; 
Old  Fr.  vochier,  vocher  =  to  call,  to  pray  in 
aid,  to  call  to  aid  in  a  suit,  to  summon  ;  from 
Lat.  advoco  —  to  call,  to  summon  :  ad  =  to, 
and  voco  =  to  call.  Wedgwood  believes  that 
vouch  in  the  sense  of  "  call  to  "  specially  refers 
to  the  case  of  a  tenant  calling  on  his  feudal 
lord  to  defend  him  in  the  matter  of  a  right 
impugned.  Finally,  however,  the  word  be- 
coming transferred  to  the  landlord,  lost  its 
meaning  of  "  call  to,"  and  came  to  mean  "  take 
the  part  of  the  tenant  against  his  assailant," 
openly  acknowledge,  avow,  positively  affirm, 
vouch.)  [Avow,  VOUCH.] 

L  (Apparently  with  tacit  reference  to  a 
tenant's  calling  on  his  landlord  for  support  of 
a  claim.)  (See  etym.)  To  adduce  in  support 
of  anything. 

"  Such  antiquities  could  have  been  avouched  for  the 
Irish."— Sfjenter :  Slate  of  Ireland. 

II.  (Apparently  with  tacit  reference  to  a 
landlord's  acknowledging  a  tenant  and  de- 
fending his  rights.)  (See  etym.) 

1.  Solemnly  and  deliberately  to  acknowledge 
a  being  or  person  as  standing  to  the  avoucher 
in  a  certain  relation. 

(o)  As  a  superior  acknowledges  an  inferior, 
or  as  the  Supreme  Being  owns  the  people  of 
God. 

"And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  .  .  ."—Deut.  xxvi.  18. 

(6)  In  a  more  general  sense,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the 
persons  or  beings  avouching  and  avouched. 

"Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy 
Ood,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  .  .  ."—Deut.  xxvi.  17. 

2.  To  assent  to  or  support  the  petition  or 
the  understood  wishes  of  any  person. 

"Jftm.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal?" 

Baron :  Manfred,  11.  4. 

3L  To  support  a  cause  believed  to  be  just ; 
to  justify,  to  vindicate. 

"You  will  think  yon  made  no  offence.  If  the  duke 
avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing."— Shaketp. :  Jfea- 
tun  for  Meaiure,  Iv.  2. 

4.  To  assert  positively,  to  affirm ;  to  main- 
tain, to  aver. 

". . .  bat  that  It  is  so  constantly  avouched  by  many." 
—Bacon  :  Nat.  Ilia.,  Cent,  x.,  S  til. 

ta-v6u'9h,«.  [A VOUCH,  P.]  Evidence,  testi- 
mony ;  avouchment. 

"/for.  Before  my  Ood.  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avovch 
Of  mine  own  eyes."— Shakap.  :  Hamlet,  I.  1. 


t  a-vou'9h-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  avouch; 
That  may  be  avouched.    (Sherwood.) 

a-vou'9hed,  pa.  par.    [AVOUCH,  «.) 

a-vo"u'9h-er,  s.    [Eng.  avouch;  -er.]    He  who 
or  that  which  avouches. 

"  Even  Cardinal  Bellarmiu  can  abide  to  come  in  ai 
an  aroucher  of  these  cozenages."—  Bp.  Hall  :  Ceniurt 
of  Travel,  §  18. 

a-v6u'9h-ing,  pr.  par.    [AVOUCH,  v.] 


[Eng.  avouch;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  avouching;   the  state   of  being 
avouched  ;  that  which  is  avouched. 
*a-vou'r,  *a-v6H're,  s.    [In  Fr.  avouer  = 
to  avow.]    Acknowledgment,  confession. 

a-voure,  *.     [O.  Fr.  advoyer,  avoyer;   Lat 
advocator.]    A  patron  saint. 

*a-v6"u'-ter-er,  *a-v<R»-'-ter-ere,  *a- 
yoil'-trer,  *  a-vdtl'-trere,  «a-v6il'-tJ- 
er,  *  a-votP-tere,  «.    [O.  Fr.] 
L  An  adulterer. 

"  Or  awjulrer,  or  ellls  a  paramour." 

Chtiucer  :  C.  T..  «,M4, 

2.  An  adulteress. 

"Avoutrer:  Adultra."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

*  a-v6il'-ter-Ie,  *  a-voii'-tiie,  *  ad-voH  '- 
ter-Ie,  «.     [O.  Fr.  avoutrie.]    Adultery. 
"  Of  ditfamacioun,  and  avoutrie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  «.8«1 


a-volt*'  (1),  *  a-vrft^'e,  *  a-v6V-2n,  v.t. 
[Fr.  avouer  =  to  own,  to  confess,  to  approve,  to 
ratify  ;  avmie  =  an  avowee,  a  proctor,  attor- 
ney, solicitor,  patron,  or  supporter  ;  avouerie 
=  right  to  present  to  a  benefice.  The  idea 
is  that  of  a  superior  acknowledging  an  in- 
ferior, which  connects  the  word,  as  Skinner 
and  Wedgwood  maintain,  with  AVOUCH  (q.v.). 
Malm  connects  it  with  Fr.  voutr  =  to  vow.] 
[Avow  (2),  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  declare  openly  the  sentiments   one 
holds  in  the  belief  that,  even  though  they 
may  be  unpopular,  he  can  defend  them  ;  or  to 
declare  openly  a  deed  which   one  has  done, 
either  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  right 
deed,  or  because  one  is  so  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness that  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  shame 
when  he  justly  falls  under  the  censure  of  the 
virtuous. 

"...  the  orphan  girl  amaed  the  stem  delight  with 
which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her 
father's  murderer."  —  .Vncaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

t  2.  To  acknowledge,  to  confess,  though 
more  disposed  to  hide  the  deed  than  to  pro- 
claim and  glory  in  it. 

"  Left  to  myself,  I  must  ante  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love." 
liriidtn:  Hiyumunda  i  Ouitcardo,  45<. 

3.  To  take  the  responsibility  of  stating  ;  to 
state,  to  allege,  to  declare. 

"...  the  relation  of  some  credible  person  aeowing 
it  upon  his  own  experience."—  Boyle. 

B.  Law  :   To   admit   that   one   distrained 
goods  belonging  to  another,  but  alleging  that 
he  can  and  will  justify  the  deed. 

"  .  .  .  he  avom  taking  the  distress  in  his  own  right 
or  the  right  of  his  wife.  —  Blackuone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ill,  ch.  9. 

a-vo%'e,  *  a-vtf^-f  n,  *  a- 
(u  =  v),  *  a-wo^lr'-j^ii,  v.t.  &  i, 
Old  form  of  Vow  (q.v.). 

A.  Trans.  :  To  devote  by  a  vow.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tullus  .  .  .  avowit  xii  preistis,  quhilkis  war  namit 
sails,  to  1»  perpetualy  dedicut  to  M*n."—BeUend.  :  T. 
Lie.,  p.  49.  (Jamieton.) 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  vow. 

"...  warfore  they  made  him  .  .  .  sethyn  to  arott 
to  restore  .  .  .  what  he  had  borne  away."  —  Monait. 
Angl.,  11.  198.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"Tullus  .  .  .  altoure  avotrit  to  big  twa  tempelllf 
.  .  ."—Bellend.  :  T.  Lit.,  p.  4».  (Jamieton.) 

a-vdV  (1),  *  a-volt-'e,  s.    [Avow,  «.] 

L  A  discovery,  declaration  ;  avowaL  (Otd 
Eng.  A  Scotch.) 

"  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet. 
We'll  dare  make  nae  avom.~ 

MiiutreUy  Border,  ii.  84.    (Jamltxm.) 

2.  Patronage.    [AVOWERY.] 

"...  for  thorn  avom  of  him  the  sone  tttgan  that 
rtrit"—  Rob.  Olouc.  :  CHron.,  p.  477.  (8.  in  Boucher.) 


a-vo\^  (2)  (0.  Eng.),  a-vtiV-yS  (ye  =  18) 

(0.  Scotch),  *.  [Old  form  of  Fng.  row.  In  Fr. 
vfxu  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  voto  ;  Lat.  votttm.] 
[Vow.]  A  vow. 


boil,  boy;  poTit,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
•dan,  -tian  -  snan.   -t ion,  -sion,  -oionn  =  snun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zhiin.    -Uous,  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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avowable— awaken 


"  But  here  1  will  make  mine  aoow, 
To  do  her  a«  ill  a  turn." 

Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine. 

--a-Dle,  a.  [Eng.  avow;  -able.]  Able 
to  be  avowed  ;  which  one  can  without  blush- 
ing avow. 

"The  proceedings  may  be  apert  and  ingenuous, 
and  candid,  and  atowable  ;  for  that  gives  satisfaction 
and  acquiescence."—  Donne  :  Derations,  p.  209. 

a-Viiw'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  avowabl(e);  -y.] 
In  a  way  that  can  be  avowed. 

a-v<J\^'-al,   s.     [Eng.  avow;    -al.}    An  open 
*  declaration  of  sentiments  entertained  or  of 
deeds  done. 

"He  frankly  confessed  that  many  abominable  and 
detestable  practices  prevailed  in  the  Court  of  Rome  ; 
and  by  this  sincere  avowal,  be  gave  occasion  of  much 
triumph  to  the  Lutherans."—  Hume:  JIM.  Eng.; 
Henry  rill. 

"This  absurd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  It 
impossible  for  Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


,  s.     [Eng.  avow  ;  -ance.]    Evi- 
dence, testimony.    (Fuller:  Worthies;  Bucks.) 


s.      [Fr.    c.vmtant,   pr.   par.   of 
a  roue  r.]    [Avow.] 

Law  :  "  A  person  making  cognizance,"  or 
admitting  that  he  distrained  certain  goods 
belonging  to  another,  but  maintaining  that  he 
was  justified  in  doing  so. 

"...  the  aroieunt  or  person  making  cognizance  .  .  ." 
—  Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

a-vdw  ed,  *  a  vow  d,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Avow, 
*.] 

"  The  hasty  heat  of  his  avowd  revenge  delayd.  " 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  II.  vi.  40. 

"...  they  had  become  avowed  enemies,  "—Ifacaulay: 
Silt.  Kny.,fh.  ix. 


^    adv.       [Eng.    avowed  ;    -ly.} 
Openly,  confessedly,  admittedly. 

"Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avowedly 
abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten."  —  Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

a-v6w'-ee,  *  a-vo'w'-e,  s.  [In  Fr.  avoue  = 
(formerly)  the  protector  of  a  church  or  reli- 
gious community  ;  (now)  a  lawyer.] 

A.  Ord.  IJMUJ.  :  An  acknowledged  friend. 

"That  thou  beo  heore  avvtce." 

Alltaunder,  3,160.    {S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Law,  <£c.  :  A  person  to  whom  the  ad- 
vowson  of  a  church  belongs. 

"...  and  so  iudured  Sir  Robert  Mannyon  and 
Someroyle  as  avoices  of  the  howys  alle  the  tyine  of  the 
lyfe  of  'William  the  Bastarde.'—  Monatt.  Anglic,  ii. 
178.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-vd*w'-er,  s.    [Eng.  avow;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  avows  (any  sentiment  or  deed). 

2.  A  proclaimer. 

"Virgil  makes  yEueas  a  bold  avower  of  his  own 
virtues."—  Dryden. 

a-vo'w'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [Avow,  v.] 

a-vdw'-ry,  *  a-vrfw'-er-y,  «  a-vo'-er-y, 

s.    [From  O.  Fr.  avouerie,  avowerle  ;  Low  Lat. 
advocaria.]    [Avow,  v.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.    (Of  the  forms  avowery  and 
avoery)  :    Patronage   of  an    individual   of  a 
religious  cause  or  of  a  church.    [B.  1.] 

"  For  through  avowery  of  him  the  rather  he  gan  to 
itryf."—  Rob.  Qlouc.  :  Chron.,  p.  477.  {S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Law: 

1.  (Of  the  forms  avowery  and  avoery)  :  The 
right  which  the  founder  of  a  religious  house 
or  one  who  had  built  or  endowed  a  parish 
church  had  to  its  patronage. 

"And  so  in  thys  manner  was  the  lord  Marmyon  put 
fro  the  foundation  and  the  nroery  of  the  howys  of 
Pollesworth."—  ilonatt.  Anglic.,  ii.  198  (old  ed.).  (S.  in 

Itouchf.r.  ) 

2.  (Of  the  form  avowry)  :  A  term  used  when, 
on  a  person  sueing  replevin  of  goods,  which 
he  alleges  that  the  defendant  distrained,  the 
latter,  in  reply,  avows  or  openly  declares  that 
he  did  take  the  goods,  but  adds  that  he  had 
proper  justification  of  the  deed,  as  that  the 
distraint  was  for  rent  due,  for  damage  done 
to  his  property,  or  for  some  similar  cause. 
(Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9.) 

*  a-vow  -sal,  ».    Old  spelling  of  AVOWAL. 

*  a-vdw'-try,  s.    [ADVOUTRY,  AVOUTRY.] 

a-vulsed,  a.  [In  Port,  avulso;  from  Lat. 
avulsus,  pa.  par.  of  avello  =  to  pull  away  or 
off  :  o  =  from,  and  vello  =  to  pluck.] 

"  Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
Olitter'd  on  every  bough  ;  and  every  bough, 
Like  that  the  Trolan  Bather'd,  once  atuUd, 
Were  by  a  splendid  successor  supplied 
Instant,  spontaneous."  Shenstone. 


a-vul  -sion  (Eng.),  a-vtil'-si-d  (Scotch),  s. 
[In  Fr.  avulsion  ;  from  Lat.  avulsio  =  a  young 
slip  torn  off  a  plant  instead  of  being  cut  off ; 
aviilstim,  supine  of  avello.}  [AVULSED.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language.    (Of  the  form  avul- 
sion only) : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  anything  away  from 
another ;  the  act  of  tearing  away  or  violently 
separating ;    also  the  state  of  being  pulled 
away. 

"  The  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid  can  be  no  Intel- 
ligible cause  of  the  cohesion  of  matter ;  though  such 
a  pressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished 
superficies  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them." — Locke 

2.  That  which  is  pulled  away ;  a  fragment 
torn  off.    (Barlow.)    (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

B.  Law.    (In  English,  of  the  form  avulsion  ; 
in  Scotch,  of  the  form  avulsio,  the  latter  being 
simply  the  Latin  word  left  unmodified):   The 
wrenching  away  of  lands  from  the  property  of 
one  man,  and  their  transference  to  another, 
caused  by  river  floods,  by  the  alteration  in  the 
course  of  a  stream,  or  any  similar  operation  of 
nature.    [ALLUVIUM,  ALLUVION.] 

a-vun'-CU-lar,  a.  [In  Ital.  avuncolo  =  an 
uncle  ;  Lat.  avunculus  =•  a  maternal  uncle, 
from  avus  =  a  grandfather;  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

"  In  these  rare  Instances,  the  law  of  pedigree,  whether 
direct  or  avuncular,  gives  way."—/.  Taylor.  (Goodrich 
t  Porter.) 

*  a-vun'-cul-ize,  v.i.  [From  Lat.  avuncul(us), 

and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  [AVUNCULAR.]  To  follow 
in  the  steps  of  one's  uncle.  (Fuller :  Worthies ; 
Hants.) 

If  Trench  believes  that  Fuller  did  not  intend 
this  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  language. 
(Trench  :  English  Past  and  Present,  p.  62.) 

*  *-vy'S,  «•    [Avis,  ADVICE.] 

*  a-vy'fe,  s.    [AWISE,  s.]  (Scotch.) 

*  a-vy  se,  v.t.    [AVIZE,  v.] 

*a-vy'sed,  *  a-vy'-syd,  pa.  par.    [AVIZED.] 

*  a-vyf 'e-me"nt,  s.    [AVISEMENT.] 

*  a-vy'-sioun,  s.    [Avisiouw.] 

*  a-vy'-syn,  v.t.    [AVIZE,  v.] 

aw,  a.  [ALL.]  All.  (Scotch  £  N.  of  Eng. 
dialect.) 

aw,  s.    [AWE.] 

aw,  awe,  v.t.  [A.S.  agan  =  to  own;  (1)  to 
possess;  (2)  to  give,  ...  to  restore.]  [Aon, 
OWE.] 

1.  To  owe,  to  be  under  obligation.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  second  command  is  of  the  lufe  whiche  we 
aw  till  our  nychbour."— Abi>.  Hamilton :  Catechism 
(1551). 

2.  Ought. 

"That  tre  vs  ate  forto  do  honoure 
That  bare  oure  lord  and  oure  sauioure." 

Finding  of  the  Crou  (ed.  Morris),  5,  6. 

a-wa',  adv.    [AWAY.]    Away.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .gangs  awa  in  the  morning." — Scott:  Waver' 
ley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

*  a-wa  i,  adv.    [AWAY.] 

*  a-wa'il,  *  a-wa'ill,  s.    [AVAIL,*.]  (Scotch.) 

*  a-wa'il,  a-wal,  v.t.  &  i.    [AVAIL  (2),  v.t.  & 
i.]  (Scotch.) 

*  a  wa  ill,  *  a-wail-ye",  v.t.  &  t.    [AVAIL 
(1),  v.i.  &  t.]  '(Scotch.) 

a  wait,    *  a  wa'ite,    *  a  wa'te,    *  a- 
wa'yte,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  a,  and  wait  (q.v.).j 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  wait  for.     Used — 

(a)  Of  persons:  Waiting  for  a  person  or 
thing. 

"  Which  with  incessannt  force  and  endlesse  hate 
They  battred  day  and  night,  and  entraunce  did 

awute."  S/ienser:  F.  Q..  II.  xi.  6. 

"And,  plung'd  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight" 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  438. 

(6)  Of  things :  Left  for  a  certain  event,  pur- 
pose, or  action. 

"The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were  await- 
ing his  assent."— Hacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  To  be  in  store  for. 

"  To  shew  thee  what  reward 
Awaiti  the  good  ;  the  rest,  what  punishment." 
Md/on:  f.  i.,bk.xt 


B.  Intransitive :  To  wait. 

"If  a  hunting  party  kills  an  animal,  a  mimbar 
soon  collect  and  patiently  await,  ...  on  all  sides." — 
Darwin  ;  Voyage  nund  the  World,  ch.  iil. 

*  a-wa  it,  *  a-wa  ite,  s.  [AWAIT,  v.]  Wait- 
ing, wait,  ambush,  watch.  [WAIT.] 

"...  Delay  in  close  awaite 
Caught  hold  on  me  .  .  ." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11 

a-wa'it-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AWAIT,  v.} 

a- wait  ing,  *a-wa'yt-inge,  pr.  par. 

[AWAIT,  v.] 

a-wa'ke  (pret.  a-wo  ke,  *  a  wo  k ;  pa.  par. 
"a  waked,     a  wakd,     a  wahte,  *a- 

weightte,  *a-wa'kte),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S. 

awacan  (pret.  awoc),   awceccan,  aweccan  =  to 

awake.]    [AWAKEN,  WAKE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep  : 

1.  To  arouse  from  natural  sleep. 

"  He  marvel  Id  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame 

Not  well'  awakte."         Spenser :  F.  <j..  III.  via  22. 

"  And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep 

on  a  pillow ;  and  they  awake  him,  and  say  unto  him. 

Master,  rarest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?"— Mark  iv.  38. 

2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  of  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy ;  to  excite  to  ac- 
tion or  new  life. 

"  But  they  shall  find,  awaked  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  liinb  and  policy  of  mind." 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  cause  to  arise  from  the  dead. 

"  Wherefore  he  went  again  to  meet  him,  and  told 
him,  saying,  The  child  is  not  awaked."— 'i  Kings  iv.  31. 

IL  Of  things :  To  put  into  action  anything 
which  to  the  imagination  may  appear  to  be 
dormant ;  to  put  anything  quiescent  into  active 
operation. 

"  Therefoie  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war. 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  \'.,  1.  4. 

IT  In  this  first  or  transitive  sense,  the  more 
common  verb  is  not  awake,  but  awaken. 
[AWAKEN.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep: 

1.  To  waken  up  from  natural  sleep. 

"Asa  dream  when  one  awaketh  .  .  ."—/"».  Ixxiii.  20. 

2.  To  waken  up  or  become  aroused  from 
physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy. 

"  And  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
Language  where  all  th  indignant  soul  awoke." 

Ilemans :  Marius  at  Carthage. 

"Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  stall  give  thee  light."—  Eph.  v.  14. 

3.  To  arise  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

"  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake  .  .  .'—Dan.  xii.  2. 

IL  Of  inanimate  things :  To  remain  no  longer 
dormant ;  to  cast  off  lethargy  or  inaction. 
"Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd."— Zech.  xiii.  IT. 

a-wa'ke,  a.  &  s.    [AWAKE,  v.~\ 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep  I 

1.  Not  in  a  state  of  sleep  ;  not  asleep. 

"  And,  like  an  infant  troublesome  awake, 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake." 

Cowper :  Truth. 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 

IL  Of  things:  Quiescent ;  not  in  action. 
*  B.   As   substantive :   An  arousing  from 
sleep  or  death. 

"In  the  hope  of  an  awake  at  the  resurrection."— 
Wood:  A  then.  Oxon. 

a  wa  kcd,  *  a  -  wa'kd,  *  a-wa'kte,  jm.  par. 

'  [ AWAKE,  v.] 

a-wa '-ken,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  awcecnian  =  (1)  to 
awake,  arouse,  revive  ;  (2)  to  stir  up,  originate, 
arise,  vegetate.  Cognate  with  AWAKE  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep: 

1.  To  arouse  from  natural  sleep. 

"I  awakened  the  nrriero  to  know  if  there  was  any 
danger."— Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  of  physical,  men- 
tal, moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy. 

"The  picture  of  the  clown  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness of  life  and  manhood  by  the  sight  of  the  sleeping 
nvmph  in  Cirmon  and  Iphigenia  is  perfect  in  its 
kind."— Dryden  :  The  Fables,  Introd. 

3.  To  raise  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

IL  Of  things :  To  put  anything  previously 
dormant  or  quiescent  into  action. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  return  to  conscious- 
ness or  activity  after  having  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  under  the  lethargy  of  sleep. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  c.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lsw. 
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"The book  ends  abruptly  with  Ms  awakening  in  a 
fright."— Pope:  Xute  in  hit  "  Temple  of  Fame." 

5[  In  the  intransitive  sense,  awake  is  more 
frequently  used  than  awaken.  [AWAKE,  v.] 

a-wa  -k^ned,  ;x».  par.  &  a.    [AWAKEN.] 

a-wa'-kpn-er,  s.  [Eug.  awaken;  -<r.]  He 
who  or  tl>at  which  awakens. 

"As  much  obliged  to  hU  awikener  as  Philemon 
was  to  St.  Paul.  —Boyle :  Occat.  ««•/-,  Disc,  i.,  f  4. 
{Itichardjon.) 

"  Oil !  the  cum, 

To  be  tlie  aamkener  of  divlnest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds ; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  iu  servile  straiU, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities." 

Wordsworth  :  Ezcurtion,  bk.  viL 

a-wa  -ken-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [AWAKEN.] 
A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  ami  adj.:   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
Tlie  aioakeninij  continents,  from  ah  re  t  >  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 
Longfellow.  The  Merry  Btrdt  oj  Ktllinf  worth. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen. :   The  act  of  arising  from  sleep, 
lethargy,  or  death,  or  of   being  excited  to 
action ;  also  the  state  of  being  aroused  from 
any  of  these. 

"  Supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  quite  sunk 
in  sloth,  or  even  fast  asleep,  whether  upon  the  gradual 
awakening  and  exertion,  first  of  the  sensitive  and 
locomotive  faculties,  next  of  reason  and  reflexion, 
then  of  justice  and  piety,  the  momentum  of  such 
country  or  state,  would  not,  in  proportion  thereunto, 
become  still  more  and  more  considerable."— Bithop 
Berkeley :  Quorut.  59L 

2.  Sjwc. :  A  religious  revival  in  the  soul  of 
an  individual  or  in  a  portion  of  the  community. 
[REVIVAL] 

a-wa'-ken-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  awakening; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  to  awaken,  (Webiter.) 

a-wa  -king,  *  a  wa  kunge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [AWAKE,  v.] 

"  Who  brought  the  lamp  that  with  awaking  beams 
Dispelled  thy  glooui,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams." 
Cowfur :  Expottulation,  600. 

a-wald,  a  wait,  a  wart,  d  welled, 
adv.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

"When  fat  sheep  roll  over  upon  their  backs,  and 
cannot  get  up  of  themselves,  they  are  said  to  be  lying 
awkward,  Iu  some  places  await,  and  iu  others  dwarf." 
—Jfotet  t  Queriet,  March  4,  1854,  p.  290. 

*a-wale,  *.    [VALUE.]    Value. 

"  Mane  sel  thl  corne  and  alz  tin  victuals 
For  mesurabyl  vyimyuge  profet  nud  ataale." 
tl'irly  Scott  ith  I'erse.l.  fed.  Lumby),  116,  116. 

a-wa'nt,  v.t.  [AVAUNT,  v.t.]  To  boast. 
(Scotch.)  The  same  as  O.  Eng.  to  avaunt,  to 
vaunt. 

a-want'-ing,  part.  adj.  [Eng.  wanting,  with 
prep,  a-  pref.J  Wanting,  missing. 

*a-wa'pe,  v.t.    [AWHAPE.] 

a  ward,  •  a  warde,  *a-gard',  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  awanler=to  give  a  decision  regarding 
the  competence  of  judges,  from  a  =  Lat.  ad 
=•  to,  and  warder  =  to  observe,  to  take  heed 
of,  to  keep;  Norm.  Fr.  agardetz  =  awarded  ; 
agarder  =  to  regard,  to  award  ;  garda,  garde 
=  judgment,  award.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decide 
authoritatively,  after  carefully  '"regarding," 
looking  into,  or  examining  the  facts  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  j  udgment.  (Used 
appropriately  of  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator, 
but  sometimes  also  for  the  verdict  of  a  judge 
in  an  ordinary  court  of  law.  It  is  generally 
followed  (a)  by  the  objective  of  the  thing 
•warded  ;  (b)  more  rarely  by  the  objective  of 
the  persons  for  or  against  whom  the  decision 
is  given  ;  or  (c)  by  tluit.) 

"That  last  Judgment,  whiche  shall  awarde  some 
to  eterunll  fehcitee,  and  other  some  to  euerlastyng 
Paynes  and  damnation."  —  Udal :  Ilebreit,  ch.  iv. 
\Richa,rdton. ) 

i_lAu(J  we  decre  ordalne  and  award*  that  my  saied 
lordeof  Wynchester  .  .  ."-Hall:  Henry  VI.,  ch.  iv. 
(Richardson.) 

"  Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored, 
The  right  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored." 

brtjden :  To  Mr.  Jforthlrigh. 

"A  church  which  allows  salvation  to  none  without 
It,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  any  within  if— 
South. 

*  2.  To  ward  off,  to  avert 

i  "^  ™PPll«tiou  was  preferred  that  the  temporal 
lands  might  have  been  seized  to  the  king.    This  was 
wisely    awarded    by    Chlchley."-/-u««r;    Worlhie, ; 
' 


B,  Intransitive :  To  make  an  award ;  to 
determine,  as  arbitrators  do,  a  point  submitted 
to  them. 

"Th1  unwise  award  to  lodge  It  in  the  towers.* 

Pope:  Burner;  Odyuey  viii.  557. 

a  -ward,  *  a  wa  rd,  *  a-ga  rde,  «.     [In 

O.  Fr.  award,  awart ;  Scotch  warde  =  deter- 
mination ;  Norm.  Fr.  garda  =  award  or  judg- 
ment] [AWARD,  t'.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  tt  Law:  The  decision  of  arbi- 
trators on  a  case  submitted  to  them,  or  a  ver- 
dict of  the  ordinary  judges  in  a  court  of  law. 

"...  a  punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  rather  from  a  disinterested  umpire  pro- 
nouncing au  award  .  .  ."—Macaulay:  llitt.  £ng.,  ch. 
Ix. 

"  If  the  award  was  legal,  nobody  was  to  blame ;  and, 
if  the  award  was  illegal,  the  blame  lay,  not  with  the 
Attorney-General,  but  with  the  Judges."— Ibid.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Ord,.  Lang.     lien.  :  A  decision  given  after 
careful  inquiry  by  one  who  is  in  a  position  to 
give  an  authoritative  judgment. 

"  With  Qiafflr  is  none  but  his  only  son, 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydot,  1.  3. 

a-ward  ed,  *  a  ward  -it,   a  ward  id, 

pa.  par.  k  a.    [AWARD,  v.] 

"...  sothely,  the  vengeance  of  avouterye  is  owar- 
did  to  the  peyne  of  helle,  but  if  he  lw  destourhed  by 
penitence.  — CAaucer:  C.  T. ;  The  Pertonet  Tale. 

a-ward'-er,  s.  [Eng.  award;  -er.]  One  who 
awards. 

"The  high  awarders  of  Immortal  fame." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt.  it 

*  a-ward  -id,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AWARDED.] 
a-ward  -ing,  pr.  par.    [AWARD,  v.] 

*  a-wa  rd  ship,  s.    [Eng.  award,  and  suffix 
-ship.]    An  award. 

"That  hee  would  stand  to  your  award»hiu."—Foxe : 
Art  ex  i  Mo  num.  Queen  Mary ;  Death  of  Latimer. 
(ttichardtoii.) 

a-wa're,  a.     [Eng.  «,  war«;  A.S.   gewarian, 
'  geiearenian  =  to  take  heed  of,  to  beware,  to 

shun  ;  O.  S.  giwar ;  But.  gewaar;  Ger.  gewahr; 

O.  H.  Ger.  gowar.]    [WARE,  WARY.] 
*  1.  Excited  to  caution  ;  watchful,  vigilant 

2.  Apprised,  cognizant ;  possessing  know- 
ledge.   (Followed  by  of.) 

"Of  all  this  Lewis  was  perfectly  aware.'— Macau- 
lay  :  Him.  Mug.,  ch.  xxiv. 

TT  Formerly  it  was  often  used  to  signify 
cognisant  of  the  presence  of  a  person  in  con- 
sequence of  coming  in  sight  of  him  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  And  riding  towards  Nottingham 
Some  passtime  for  to  spy. 
There  was  he  aware  of  a  jolly  beggar 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye." 

Kobin  Hood,  11.  123.     (Boucher.) 

3.  Convinced,  assured ;  knowing.   (Followed 
by  a  clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by  Hint.) 

"Aware  that  flight  in  such  a  sea 
Alone  could  rescue  them." 

Cowper :  The  Cattaway. 

*  a-wa're,  f.t.    [AWARE,  a.]    To  beware,  to  be 
cautious,  to  be  on  one's  guard. 

"  So  warn'd  he  them.  owar«  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 
Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  vl. 

If  Some  understand  this  passage  to  mean — 
"  Those  who  were  aware  of  themselves." 
(Johnson.) 

a-war'-Ie,  v.t.  [A.8.  awergian  =  to  curse.] 
To  curse, 

"  And  draf  of  the  awedde  atoariede  wihtes." 
'MS.  CoM.,  1'itus,  D.  xviii.,  fo.  139,  6.    (8.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-warn',  v.t.    [Eng.  a,  warn;   A.S.  gewar- 
nian  =  to  admonish,  to  defend.]     [WARN.]    To 
make  aware,  to  warn. 
"  That  every  bird  and  beast  aurarned  made 
To  shrowd  themselves,  whiles  sleepe  their  sences  did 
invade."  Spenter :  /'.  I}.,  III.  x.  46. 

a- warp',  v.t.  [A.S.  aweorpan=to  cast  away.) 
To  cast  away. 

"  And  awarpe  the  wit  of  those  world  wittie." 
MS.  Cott.,  TUut,  D.  xviii.,  i  I'M.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-wa'-ward,  s.  [Fr.  avantgarde.]  [AD- 
VANCED, B.  (2).]  The  vanguard. 

"  The  awamird  had  the  Erie  Thomas. 
And  the  rereward  Schyr  Eduardis  was." 

Harbour,  xiv.  58.,  MS.    (Jamieion.) 

a-wa'y,  *  a-wa'ye,  *  a-wa'i,  *  a-we  y, 
*  a  we'y,  *  a-we  I,  adv.,  v.,ds.  [Eng.  a  = 
on,  and  vxiy  (q.v.).  In  A.S.  a-weg,  onwmg, 
onweg  =  away,  out ;  from  a  =  from,  out,  away, 


and  weg  =  way  :  awegan  =  to  turn  aside  or 
away.  In  Ger.,  also,  weg  =  way,  and  M.  H. 
Ger.  en  weg  =  away.] 

A.  -4s  wlverb : 

L  Of  things  material : 

1.  With  rest  implied:  At  a  greater  or  less 
distance  ;  absent,  without  its  being  indicated 
where  ;  departed,  removed. 

"  He  sagh  erth  drie  and  te  water  ateai." 

Story  of  den.  t  Kxod.  (ed.  Morris),  «!«. 

"  They  could  make 

Luve  to  your  dress,  although  your  face  were  away." 
Ben  Jonion :  Cat  nine. 

2.  With  motion  implied :  To  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  a  person,  a  place,  or  a  thing. 
(Used  with  such  verbs  as  lead,  drive,  send,  go, 
put,  &.C.) 

"  Loth  and  is  agt*  childre  and  wit 
Ben  led  a*eei  buudeu  with  strif." 

Story  of  den.  i  Kxod.  (ed.  Morris),  8&0-M. 
"  Oh,  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 
Five  thousand  miles  away." 

Scott :  The  Gray  Brother. 

IL  Of  things  immaterial : 

1.  With  rest  implied  :  Mentally  conceived  of 
as  absent ;  not  occupying  the  attention  at  the 
moment. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  properties  that  are  so  an- 
nexed to  it,  that  any  of  them  being  away,  that  essence 
Is  not  there."— Locke. 

2.  With  motion  implied :    From  one   state 
into  another,  as  from  being  one's  own  to  be- 
coming the  property  of  another,  from  pros- 
perity   to    adversity,    from    existence    into 
non-existence,  &c. 

"It  concerns  every  man,  who  will  not  trifle  away 
his  soul,  aud  fool  himself  into  irrecoverable  misery,  to 
enquire  Into  these  matters."—  Tillotton. 

"  He  play'd  his  life  <ivny."—Po^. 

If  To  make  away  with  a  life  is  to  extinguish 
it ;  to  make  away  with  money  is  to  carry  it  oft 

B.  As  a  verb  : 

L  As  an  imperative  of  a  verb: 

1.  Go  away,  begone,  be  off,  start  off  I 

"  Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay ; 
Stretch  to  the  race— away  /  away  / 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Late,  lit  tt. 

2.  Come  away  ! 

"  Amiy,  old  man ;  give  me  thy  hand ;  away  / 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en.* 
Shukeip. :  K.  Lear,  v.  1. 

If  Away  with,  used  in  an  imperative  sense, 
is  properly  an  elliptical  expression,  interpreted 
according  to  the  verb  which  it  is  needful  to 


(a)  It  may  be  go  away  with,  Itegont. 
Or  (6)  make  away  with. 

"...  Await  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  .  . . 
— Actixxil.  22. 
Or  (c)  put  away. 

"  If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms." 
Dryden :  Beautiful  Lady  of  the  May. 

IL  As  an  infinitive  of  a  verb:  Used  only  or 
chiefly  in  the  expression,  "  away  with,"  mean- 
ing to  endure,  to  bear,  to  tolerate,  to  abide. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  the  ellipsis  of  a  verb 
like  go,  and  the  original  meaning  may  be  to 
refuse  to  go  with,  not  to  allow  such  a  person 
to  accompany  one  on  a  journey. 

"...  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with 
.  .  ."—Ita.  L  13. 
"  Shallow.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Falttaf.  Never,  never;  she  would  always  say  she 
could  not  abide  Master  Shallow."— Shuketjt. :  2  Umry 
It'.,  Hi.  2. 

HI.  As  an  indicative  of  a  verb  :  To  go  away, 
to  depart.  (Evidently  formed  by  the  ellipsis 
of  go. ) 

"  Love  hath  wings,  and  will  aw»y."—  Waller. 
H  Whitlter  away:  Whither  are  you  going 
away. 

"Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  tut!"— Shakerp.  : 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  HL  1. 

C.  As  a  substantive :  A  way. 

"And  shall  departe  his  axa.ne  from  thence  In 
peace."— Jer.  xlili.  11  (Coverdale  r«r«.)  (S.  inBouehtr.} 

'  a-wa'y-gd'-ing,  *.    Departure,    (0.  Scotch.) 

"  When  we  were  expecting  the  Marquis  away-goinf 
.  .  ."—Baillie:  Letter!,  168.  (Boucher:) 

1  a-wa'y-me'n-tls,  s.  pt.  [Old  Fr.  awyer  = 
to  put  in  train.  ]  Preparations,  preliminaries 
(0.  Scotch.) 

"  This  done,  and  the  imitf/mentit 
Cousawyd  full  in  thare  intentis." 

Wyntown,  viii.,  f 113.    (Jamieeon.) 

h  a-wa'yte,  s.  The  same  as  AWAIT,  s.  (q.v.). 
(Prompt.  I'arv.) 

•  a-wa'yte,  v.t    [AWAIT.] 
1  a-wayt-Inge,  pr.  par.  tt  t.    [AWAITING.) 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -don,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.      tious,  -sious  -  shus.     -We,  -die,  &c.  c  pel,  deL 
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awayward— awgrim 


•  a-wa'y-ward,    *  a-we'i-ward,  adv. 

[Eng.    away;   -ward.]     Away,   implying  de- 
parture. 

"And  swithe  a-weiwardbem  Karen." 

Story  of  Qen.  &  Exod.  (ed7  Morris),  3,168. 
"  Thta  Phebus  gan  away-ward  for  to  wryen." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  17,194. 

"awbe,  *awlbe,  s.  The  same  as  ALB 
(q.v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•aW-bSl,  *e'-belle,  »d'-bel,  s.  [ABELE.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  aw-bla'S-ter,  s.    [ARBLASTER.] 

1.  A  cross-bowman.    (Harbour.) 

2.  A  cross-bow.    (Wallace.)    (Jamteson.) 

•  aw'-burne,  a.    The  same  as  AUBURN  (q.v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  aw'-byr-ch6*une  (byr  as  bir),  *  aw  - 
ber-jheon,  s.    [HABERGEON.] 

•  awcte,  pret.  of  verb.     [Aon.]     Possessed. 

[AUGHT.] 

Awe,  *  aw,  *  aw  ere,  *  aghe,  *  ahghe, 
*  age,  s.  [A.  S.  oga,  ege  =  fear,  terror,  dread  ; 
egesa,  egsa  —  horror,  dread,  alarm,  fear,  a 
storm  ;  Icel.  ogi ;  Dan.  ave  =  awe,  chastise- 
ment, correction,  discipline.  (See  AWE,  v.) 
Old  Eng.  agt,  agte,  hagt  —  thought,  anxiety, 
sorrow,  grief,  care,  fear,  has  a  different  etym- 
ology.] [AOT.J 

A.  (Of  the  forms  awe  and  awere) :  Doubt, 
fear  or  anxiety,  the  result  of  uncertainty  or 
perplexity ;  also  a  thing  doubtful.    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

B.  (Of  all  the  forms  except  awere)  : 

1.  Veneration,  fear  mingled  with  love ;  as 
for  God  or  His  word,  or  for  a  parent,  a  teacher, 
or  other  earthly  superior. 


"  His  frown  wag  full  of  terrour,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won." 

Camper  :  Task,  bin.  11. 

2.  Dread,  unmingled  with  love. 

"  His  queen,  whom  he  did  not  love,  but  of  whom  he 
•tood  greatly  in  awe,  .  .  ."—Macaulay .-  Jtitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxili. 

To  stand  in  awe  of:  To  remain  with  some 
permanence  under  the  emotion  of  lear  or 
veneration. 

"  Princes  have  persecuted  me  without  a  causa :  but 
my  heart  standeth  iu  awe  at  thy  word."— ft.  cxix.  16L 

See  also  the  example  under  No.  2. 

If  Regarding  the  distinction  between  awe, 
reverence,  and  dread,  Crabbe  considers  that 
awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  respect,  mingled  with  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  fear,  but  the  former  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two;  whilst  dre'id  is  unrningled  fear  for 
one's  personal  security.  Sublime,  sacred,  and 
solemn  objects  awaken  awe,  exalted  and  noble 
ones  produce  reverence,  and  terrific  ones  dread. 
The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire 
awe,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  no 
dread  of  death.  Children  should  early  be 
taught  to  show  reverence  for  the  Bible. 

awe  -  commanding,  a.  Commanding 
awe. 

"  Her  lion  port,  her  awr-cnmmanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace." 

Gray :  The  Bard. 

awe-compelling,  a.  Compelling  awe. 
(Crabb.)  (Worcester.) 

awe-inspiring,  a.    Inspiring  awe. 

In  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Pah,  the  fourth  note  of  the  scale, 
from  the  mental  effect  which  it  is  fitted  to 
produce. 

awe-struck,  a.    Struck  with  awe. 

"  Not  ST — the  dead,  the  dead  !    An  awe-s'ruck  band 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand." 

Hemunt :  Scene  in  a  Dalectirlian  Mine. 
"The  factions  of  the  Parliament  House,  awe-struck 

by   the   common   danger,    forgot   to    wrangle."— ila- 

caulay :  nttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil 

awe  (1),  v.t.    [From  awe,  s.  (q.v.).   In  Icel.  aegia 
=  to  strike  with  fear  ;  Dan.  ave  =  to  keep  in 
awe,  to  discipline,  to  chastise,   to  correct 
Goth,  agan,  ngan  =  to  fear.]    To  inspire  \villi 
veneration  or  with  simple  dread. 

"His  solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation  nwwf  and 
melted  the  bystanders."— Jlacaula// :  nit'.  Xnn.,ch.  iv 
"The  rods  and  axes  of  princes,  and  their  deputies, 
may  awe  many  into  obedience ;  but  the  fame  of  tlieir 
g'Odnesa,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  will  work  on 
more." — Atterburg. 


*  awe  (2),  *  aw  (0.  Eng.),  awe  (Scotch),  v.t. 
&   auxil.     [A.S.    agan  —  to  possess.]     [OwE, 
OUGHT.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  owe.    (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

"Weel,  sir,  your  house  awes  them  this  liller."— 
Scott :  Itab  Kay,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Auxiliary :  Ought.    (0.  Eng.) 

"  It  la  nedf  ull  to  al  men.  In  the  tyme  of  that  dyaegh, 
to  think  and  to  knaw  that  his  synis  aw  to  hare  mar 
pwuysciouue  than  he  may  tholL"— The  Craft  of  Deyng 
(al.  Lumby),  116. 

•  a  we 'aid,  v.t.    [A.S.  wealdan,  waldan  =  to 
rule.]    [ WIELD.]    To  govern. 

"Aweald  thurh  thi  wisdom  hare  worldliche  wit 
.  .  ."— MS.  Colt.,  Titut,  D.  xviii.,  L  137,  b.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

a-we'ar-y,  a.    [Eng.  a;  weary.}    Weary  (lit. 


1.  Literally : 

"  She  said,  'I  am  aweary,  awea 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  '.' " 
Tennyson 

2.  Figuratively: 

louds  b 

.yion :  Nothing  will  Lit. 

a-wSath'-er,  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  weather.'] 

Naut. :  To  the  weather  side,  as  opposed  to 
the  lee  side. 

*  aw'e-band,  s.     [Eng.  awe,  and  band.]     A 
check,  a  restraint,  either  of  a  physical   or 
moral  kind.    (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"...  that  the  said  castel  suld .be  an  awband  againis 
them."— Bellend. :  C'ron.,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  15. 

awed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AWE,  v.] 

*  a-we'de,  v.i.     [A.S.   awedan.]    To  become 
mad. 

''  a-wed'de,  pa.  par.    [AWEDE.] 

"  Wives  ther  lay  in  child  bedde. 

Sum  ded  and  sum  awedde." 
Orfeo,  362,  MS.,  AucMnlech.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-we'e,  adv.     [Eng.  a ;   Scotch  wee  =  little.] 
"  A  little,  or  a  very  little.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right,  though  they  are  awee 
ajee  enow."— Scott :  Sob  Roy,  ch.  xxvj. 

a-we'el,  adv.     [Eng.   a,  and   Scotch  weel=. 
'  well.]    Well.     (Scotch.) 

"  Aweel,  Duncau— did  ye  say  .  .  ."—Scott :  Waverley, 
ch.  xxix. 

*  a-we'i,  adv.    [Aw AY.] 

a -weigh'  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  weigh.] 
Naut.    (of  anchors) :    The  same   as  ATRIP 
(q.v.). 

*  a-we'i-ward,  adv.    [AWAYWARD.] 

*  a- weld,  v.t.  &  t.    [A.S.  geu-aldan.] 

A.  Trans :  To  control,  to  subdue. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  power,  to  be  able 
(followed  by  infinitive). 

aw'e-less,  *aw'-less,  a.  Eng.  awe,  and 
suff.  -less.] 

1.  Subjectively :  Not  feeling  awe  ;    not  im- 
bued with  veneration  ;  not  inspired  with  fear. 

"The  awleu  lion  could  not  wage  the  flght." 

tihitkesp.  :  hing  John,  1.  1. 

2.  Objectively:   Not  inspiring  or    fitted  to 
excite  veneration  or  dread. 

"  The  tyger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind : 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne." 

bhaketp.  :  Richard  111.,  11.  4. 

awe' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  aweless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  aweless. 

*awelong,  a.    [OBLONG.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  a- wend',  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  awendan.]   [WEND.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn,  to  turn  away. 

2.  To  change.    (Used  also  reflexively.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

2.  To  change  (with  to). 

*a-wene,  v.  [Pref.  a-,  and  A.S.  wenan=  to 
ween  (q.v.).]  To  think,  to  suppose. 

*  a-we'r,  adi>.  \O.  Eng.  a ;  wer  =  where.!  Any- 
"win-re.     (Tlie  Holy  Uode  (ed.  Morris),  150.) 

a-were,  s.    [WERE.]   Doubt.   (Prompt. Parv.) 

«a-wer'-ty,  *a-ueV-t£  (u  as  v),  a.  [Fr. 
arerti,  pa.  participle  =  warned,  advertised.) 
Cautious,  experienced.  (0.  Scotch.) 


•"That  wes  both  wys  and  awerty, 
And  full  of  gret  chewalry." 

Barbour,  ii.  SIS,  JfS.    (, 

awe  some,  a.    [AWSOME.] 
*a-we'y,  adv.    [AWAY.] 

*  a  -wey-lfing,  adj.  [OBLONG.]  (Prompt. Parv.) 
*aw'-fall,  a.    [AFALD.]    (Scotch.) 

aw'-ful,  *awe'-ful,  *aw'-full,  a.    [Eng. 
awe ;  futt.]    Full  of  awe. 
1 1.  In  a  objective  sense  : 

1.  Inspired  with  great  awe  ;  feeling  great 
awe  ;  full  of  awe. 

"  It  Is  not  nature  and  strict  reason,  but  a  weak  and 
awful  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  the  vogue  of  fallible 
men."—  Watts. 

2.  Timorous,  fearful,  afraid. 

"  Monarch  of  hell,  under  whose  black  survey 
Great  potentates  do  kneel  with  awful  fear." 

Marlowe:  Faust. 

3.  Respectful  in  a  high  degree  ;  done  or 
performed  with  great  reverence. 

"  To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence." 

Shakeip.:  Richard  II.,  ill.  S. 

II.  In  an  objective  sense : 

1.  Fitted  to  inspire  veneration,  or  actually 
inspiring  it. 

"  Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  In  her  shape  how  lovely." 

Milton:  P.  £.,bk.  iv. 

2.  Fitted  to  inspire  dread  unmixed  with 
love,  or  actually  inspiring  it. 

"  Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes." 

Hemani :  Death  of  the  Princeu  Charlotte. 
"The  woman:  then,  sir,  awful  odes  she  wrote. 
Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of. 
But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princeu,  1. 

3.  Sublime,  majestic  in  a  high  degree. 

4.  Extreme,  excessive,  very  great ;  often  as 
an  intensive,  the  actual  sense  being  under- 
stood from  the  connection  in  which  the  word 
is  used.    (Slang,  orig.  Amer. ) 

If  The  following  adjectives  are  more  or 
less  synonymous  with  one  or  other  of  the 
senses  of  awful :  Alarming,  appalling,  direful, 
dreadful,  fearful,  horrible,  horrific,  porten- 
tous, solemn,  terrible. 

awful-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  fitted  to 
inspire  awe. 

awful-looking,  a.  Having  an  appear- 
ance fitted  to  inspire  awe. 

"  The  ruins  of  a  strange  and  awful-looking  tower."— 
itoore :  Lalla  Rookh ;  faradite  and  the  Peri. 

aw'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  awful;  -ly.] 

1.  Subjectively :  With  a  feeling  of  awe  ;  in- 
spired with  awe. 

"On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view, 
And  timorously  pass'd  and  awfully  withdrew." 
Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.,  m-«. 

2.  Objectively :  In  a  manner  to  inspire  vener* 
tioii  or  dread. 

"Again,  and  yet  again  1— from  yon  high  dome. 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully." 

Hemans :  The  Last  Conttantine,  64. 

3.  Extremely,  excessively,  to  a  preposterom 
degree.    (Slang.)    [AWFUL,  II.  4.] 

aw'-ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  awful;  -ness.] 

t  1.  Subjectively :  The  state  of  being  full  of 
veneration  or  dread. 

"  An  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and 
awfalness  to  the  divine  majesty  of  God."— Taylor  : 
Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

2.  Objectively :  The  quality  of  being  fitted  to 
inspire  awe. 

"  While  every  cave  and  deep  recew 
Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfulnesi." 
Hemant :  Tale  of  the  fourteenth  Century. 

*  aw'-fyn,   s.     [Lat.   alfinus.]      One   of  the 
pieces  used  in  the  game  of  chess. 

"Awfyn  of  the  cheker :  Alfinus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  aw'-grlm,  *  aw'-grym,  *  au'-grym, 
*ar-grlm,^ar-g6r-lthm,  *al'-gor- 
ism,  *  al'-gor-Isme,  s.    [In  Lat.  algoris- 
mus;  Arab.  Al  Khowdresmi,  properly  meaning 
the  Kharismian,  that  is,  the  native  of  Khar- 
isme,  in  Central  Asia.    The  reference  is  to 
Mahommed  ben  Musa,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  wrote  an  Arabic 
treatise  on   algebra,  which  was   soon    after 
translated  into  Latin.    He  was  quoted  in  that 
language    as   Alclioresum   magister   Indorum. 
(See  Renaud's  Memoire  sur   I'Inde,  p.  363  ; 
Max   Miiller's  Science  of  Language,  6th  ed., 
vol.  ii.,  1871,  pp.  300,  301.).]     [ALGORITHM 
AUGRYM.]    A  name  used  in  the  Middle  Ages 
for  arithmetic.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «-.«.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


awhape  — awned 
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•  a-wha'pe,  *  a-wape,  v.t.     [Webster  de- 
rives this    from   Wei.   cwapiaw  =  to  strike 
smartly  ;  Mahn,  from  Eng.  whap  =  a  blow,  a 
weapon  ;  A.S.  hweopan  =  to  whip  ;  and  Wedg- 
wood, who  believes  the  primary  meaning  to  be 
=  to  take  away  the  breath  with  astonishment, 
frojn  WeL  chwa/=&  gust;  Goth,  afln-apuan 
=  to  be  choked  ;    Sw.   qvaf  =  shortness   of 
breath,  suffocation.]    To  strike,  to  confound, 
to  terrify. 

"...  that  could  au>hap« 

An  hardy  heart."          Spenur  ./•.«..  IV.  rU.  S. 
"  Ah  I  my  deare  Gossip,  answer'd  then  the  Ape, 
Deeply  doo  your  sad  wonls  my  wits  iiaha/M. ' 

Spetuer:  Mother  HuWiard'i  Tale. 

a-whaped,  pa.  par.    [AWHAPE,  v.] 

a-whe'els,  arfv.     [Eng.  o=on  ;  wheels.]     Ou 
"  wheels. 

a-whi'le,  adv.    [From  Eng.  o  =  to,  for,  and 
"  while,  In  the  sense  of  "a  snort  time."]    Some 
time,  a  little. 

"...  the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile, 
Pondering  his  voyage  .  .  ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

a- whit,  a  whit',  adv.  [Eng.  a;  whit  (q.v.).] 
"  In  the  least. 

"It  does  not  me  awhir  displease."— Cow7*y. 

•  a-whyl'e,  s.  [AVAIL,*.]   Emolument,  profit. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

•aw'-in,a.    [Own.] 

•  a-wlng'-is, s.  pi.    [Owixo.]   (0.  Scotch.) 

•  a-wi's e,  *  a-vy'se,  s.    [A.S.  wisa.]  [WISE, 
».]    Manner ;  fashion  ;  wise.     (Scotch.) 

"  Apouu  his  stryugis  playit  he  mony  ane  spring ; 
Laves  and  rymes  apouu  the  best  itwise." 

Jiang. :  Virgtt,  3,069. 

"He  coinniandlt  be  general  proclainatinuis  al  fen- 
sabyl  men  to  l>e  raldy  in  thayr  best  awise  to  resist 
thair  eimymis."— Bellend. :  Chron.  (Jamiaon.) 

a-wise,  *  a-wy'-see,  a.  [Fr.  avise  =  pru- 
dent, cautious,  considerate ;  A.S.  wis-wise.] 
[Wise.]  Prudent,  considerate,  cautious.  (0. 
Scotch.) 

"  Nixt  ftchairp  Muestheus  war  and  atriiste." 

Doug.:  Ylrg.,  145.  41. 

•  a-wi'se-^ly1,  adv.     [Eng.  awise ;  -ly.]     Pru- 
dently, circumspectly.    [ADVISEDLY.] 

"  Arayit  rycht  auiitely." 

Harbour,  ii.  344,  US.    (Jamiaon.) 

•  a-wit',  v.    [A.S.  witan  =  to  know.]   To  know, 

to  perceive.    (N.E.D.) 

•  awk,  *  awke,  a.  &  adv.    [Etymology  doubt- 
ful.  One  of  two  hypotheses  given  by  Richard- 
son is  that  it  is  from  Dut.  averechts  =  wrong, 
the  wrong  way,  backwards,  preposterously. 
Trench  derives  it  from  A.S.  aweg  =  away,  out. 
[AWAY.]    Mahn  considers  it  an  abbreviation 
of  Eng.  gawk ;  Fr.  gauche  =  left,  awkward, 
clumsy.     Stratmann  deems  it  =  avek,  and 
connects  it  with  O.  Icel.  ofugr,  O.  H.  Ger. 
abuher  =  averse,    perverse,    sinister;    and 
Wedgwood  derives  it  from  O.  Icel.  o/(Lat.  oh) 
=  Eng.  off,  of,  with  A:  as  an  adjectival  ter- 
mination.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  (Used  chiefly  of  things  material) : 

1.  On  the  left  hand. 

"That  which  we  in  Greek  call  ap«7Tepoi>,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  ante  or  left  hand,  they  say  iu  Latin  tinit- 
trum."—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  717. 

2.  Awry ;  turned  round.    (Used  of  a  staff 
or  anything  similar.)     (Golding.)     (Trench: 
Select  Gloss.) 

H,  Fig    (Used  chiefly  of  things  immaterial) : 

1.  Wrong. 

"  Avske  or  wrong:  sinister."— Prompt  Parr.1 

2.  Perverse  in  temper,  for  the  moment  at 
least;  angry. 

"  A  mice,  or  angry.  Contrariut,  biliotut,  pfrternu.  *— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As  adv. :  Odd  ;  out  of  order ;  perverse  ; 
untoward. 

"  We  have  heard  as  arrant  Jangling  in  the  pulpit*  a* 
the  steeples;  and  professors  ringing  as  atak  as  the  belli 
to  give  notice  of  the  conflagration.'  —L'£$trange. 

•  awk,  s.    The  same  as  AUK  (q.v.). 
awk'-end,  *.    The  butt-end  of  a  rod  or  wand. 

"And  shake 

The  aw*<t>d  of  hlr  charmed  rod  upon  our  head-s  and 
spake."  J.  B.  in  Boucher. 

•  awk-ljr,  *  awke-lfr  *  awk -If,  *auk'- 
ly,  adv.    [Eng.  awk;  -ly.] 


1.  On  the  left  n.-ind  (lit.  it-fli.). 

"So  1-nomnt  and  unttught  i>ersun«.  many  times 
when  Fortune  presenteUi  herself  on  the  riglit  hand, 
receive  her  auklv."-P.  Holland:  I'lutarch,  p.  122. 

2.  Oddly,  clumsily,  in  an  ungainly  miinner. 

"  I  know  a  camel  passeth  In  the  L-itin  proverb  either 
for  gibbous  and  distorted,  or  for  one  that  undertaketh 
a  thing  atekelj/  or  ungainly.  •  Canulut  taitat:"— 
fuller :  Worthiet ;  CambridgeMrt. 

3.  Perversely  ;  wrongly  ;  angrily. 

"Atekty,  or  wrongly  :  ttnittrt."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  A  \ckely.  or  wrawely :  Perteru,  contrarle,  bilote."— 
Ibid. 

•  awk -ness,  s.  [Eng.  awk;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  awk  (q.v.) ;  oddness  ;  unguiii- 
hness  ;  perversity  of  whatever  kind.  (Koyers  : 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  378.)  (Trench:  On  Home 
Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  15.) 

awk  ward,  *  awk  ard,  •  auk  -warde, 
*  auk  e-warde,  adv.  [Eug.  awk,  anil  sun". 
ward.] 

L  Perverse.  (In  a  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  sense.) 

1.  In  a  physical  sense :  Turned  to  the  left 
side  ;  sinister  ;  awry  ;  contrary  ;  untoward. 

••  Was  I  for  this  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  uurkieard  wind  from  Euxlaud's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime!" 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  17.,  ill.  2. 

2.  In  a  mental  or  moral  sense,  or  both :  Per- 
verted, perverse  ;   twisted,  cross  ;  one-sided. 
(Used  of  persons  or  of  things.) 

"  But  was  implacable  and  itwku-nrd 
To  all  that  iuterlop'd  and  hawkerd." 

Butler :      Huilibrnt. 

"0  blynde  guydes,  which  beinge  of  an  aukuardt 
religion,  do  streyue  out  a  gnat  and  swalowe  vp  a 
camel."—  Udal:  MattluH*.  ch.  Z). 

IL  Clumsy.    (Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

1.  Of  persons :  Not  dexterous  ;  unskilled  ; 
with    no    implication  that   this  arises  from 
natural  or  intentional  perversity. 

"  Making  war  iu  any  other  way.  we  shall  be  raw  aud 
nit* ii'ii nf  recruits."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  £*g.,  ch.  ziii. 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  Not  easily  managed  ;  not  effected  with 
facility. 

"  The  Lowlauders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock  ; 
but  this  was  then  a  lung  and  awkward  process  .  .  ."— 
Muniulay:  Hitt.  ling.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  Not  skilfully  managed  ;  badly  executed. 

"And  drop'd  an  awkward  court'sy  to  the  knight." 
Dryden :  Wife  of  Bathet  Tale. 


-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  awkward;  -ly.] 
In  an  awkward  manner. 

"...  they  move  awkwardly."— Darwin  :  Detcent  of 
Han.  pt  i.,  ch.  iv. 

"  Yet  even  here  homage  was  paid,  awkwardly  indeed 
aud  sulleuly,  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neigh- 
bours."— Uacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 

awk  -ward-ness,  s.  [Eng.  awkward ;.  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  awkward. 

*  1.  Untowardness,  physical  or  moral.  (See 
example  under  AWKWARD,  I.  1.) 

2.  Want  of  dexterity  ;  clumsiness. 

"All  his  airs  of  liehaviour  have  a  certain  nutviard- 
nest  iu  them  :  but  these  awkwaitl  airs  are  worn  away 
ill  company."—  Waiti :  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

awl,  t  aul,  *  awle,  *  aule,  s.  [A.S.  awel, 
al,  (el;  Icel.  air;  Dut  els;  Ger.  alile;  O.  H. 
Ger.  aluusa,  alasua ;  Fr.  alene ;  Sp.  lesna  ; 
Ital.  lesina.]  An  instrument  with  a  wooden 
handle  and  an  iron  cylindrical  blade  sharpened 
at  the  end.  It  is  used  by  shoemakers  and  cob- 
blers for  boring  holes  for  stitches  in  leather. 

"  Plan.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou! 

2  Com.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl.~ 
Shakesp. :  Juliiit  Ccefir.  i.  1. 

"Then  thou  shalt  take  an  mil.  and  thrust  it  through 
his  ear  unto  the  door  .  .  ."—Deut.  zv.  17. 

awl  shaped,  a. 

Hot. :  Shaped  like  an  awl,  subulate  ;  as  the 
leaves  of  the  gorse  (Ulex Europeans).  (Lindley : 
Introd.  to  Botany,  3rd  ed.,  1839,  p.  456.) 

awl-wort,  s.  The  English  name  of  Subu- 
laria,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  of  which 
one  species,  S.  aquatica.  Linn.,  is  found  in 
Britain.  The  name  Aivl-wort  is  derived  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  the  form 
of  awls.  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  some- 
times appear  even  under  water. 

*  awl '-ate,    v.t.     [A.S.   wlcetian,   wlatan=io 
nauseate,  to  loathe.]    To  disgust. 

"  Vor  the  kin*  Wiis  somdel  awUUtd  .  .  .'—Bob. 
(Hone.,  48o.  (&  in  Boucher.) 

*  awlbe,  *  awbe,  s.    [ALB.] 

*  aw  -less,  a.    [AWELESS.] 


*  awm,  *  aum,  s.    Old  spelling  of  AAM. 

*  awm'-blare,  s.    The  same  as  A M  BLEB  (q.  v.). 
'  (Promjrt.  Parv.) 

*awm'-brere,   s.      The  same  as  ALMONER 
(q.v.).    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awm'-bry,  s.    [AMBRY.] 

*  awm'-byr,  *  awm'-yr,  *  am'-byr  (jrr 

as  ir),  s.    [Low  Lat.  ambra.]    [AMBER.] 

*  awm'e-brj^,  *.    The  same  as  AMBRY  (q.v.X 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  aw*  men  ere,  •  awm  nere,  *  aw-men- 
er,  *  am'-ner,  *  am  nere, «.    [ALMONER.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  awm'-er-jf,  s.    The  same  as  AMBRY  (q.v.). 

*  aw'-mH-ere, ».   The  same  as  AMBLER  (q.v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  awm'-linge,  pr.  par.  &  a.    The  same  as 
AMBLING  (q.v.). 

*  aw  mon,  *  hew  mon  (hew  as  hu),  «. 
[O.  Fr. heiare=»  helmet.]  Ahelmet.  (0. Scotch.) 

aw-mous,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ALMS.   (Scotch.) 

"The  farmer's  wife  lacked  her  usual  share  of  intel- 
ligence— perhaps  also  the  self-applause  which  she 
had  felt  while  distributing  the  aamoui."— Scott  :  Guy 
Manneriny,  ch.  vi. 

awmous  dish,  aumous  dish,  s.  The 
wooden  dish  in  which  mendicants  receive 
their  alms  when  these  take  the  form  of  food, 
and  not  of  money. 

"  She  held  op  her  greedy  gab, 
Just  like  an  aumnus.<iith." 

Burnt :  Jolly  Beygan. 

*aW-myr,  *.    [AWMBYR.] 
*awn,t;.«.    [OWN,  v.) 

*  awn,  pa.  pur.    [AWE  (2).~\    Owed.    (Scotch.) 

*  awn,  a.    [Own,  a.] 

awn,  *  awnc.  *  awnd,  *  anne,  *  aw  -  one, 
*  a'-van,  *  a'-vene,  s.  [From  Icel.  ogn. 
In  Sw.'agnar  (pi.)  —  chaff,  awn,  awns  ;  Dan. 
avne;  Gr.  a\vri  (achne)  =  anything  shaved  off, 
as  (1)  the  froth  of  liquids,  or  (2)  chaff  in  win- 
nowing.] A  bristle,  called  also  in  English 
beard,  and  in  Latin  arista,  springing  from 
near  the  termination  of  a  bract  in  the  in- 
florescence of  grasses,  and  produced  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  midrib.  (Lindley :  Introd, 
to  Botany.) 

»  aw'-nar,  s.    [OWNER.]    (O.Scotch.) 

*  awn'-ce"t-rye,  s.    The  same  as  ANCESTRY 
(q.v.).    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"  awn'-cS-tyr  (yr  =  ir),  *.  The  same  as 
ANCESTOR  (q.v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  awnd,  s.    [AWN,  ».] 

*  awn  -derne,  *  awn'-dyr-Jn,  *  awn- 

dyrn  (yr  as  ir),  s.    The  same  as  A  VOIRON 
(q.v.).     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  awne,  a.    [OWN.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

awned  (1),  a.  [Eng.  awn ;  -ed.]  Abruptly  tor- 
muiated  in  a  hard,  straight,  awl-shaped  point 


AWHED.     (PALE.E  or  GRASSES.) 


of  lesser  or  greater  length,  as  the  paleae  of 
grasses.    (LinM. :  Introd.  to  Bot.,  1839,  p.  458.) 
In  Her.    [See  AOLNED.) 


bfill,  btfy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  = 
-clan  =  shan.   -don,  -tion,  -sicn  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -clous =shos.    -We, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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awned— axially 


*  awned  (2),  a.    [A  bad  formation  from  AWN- 

INO,  ».]    Awninged  (q.v  ). 

*  awn'-gel,  s.    The  same  as  ANGEL  (q.v.). 
awn'-Ie,  a.    (Scotch.)   [AWNV.] 

awn  -Ing,  s.    [Prob.  from  Fr.  av.vent  =  pent- 
house ;  Low  Lat.  auvauna,  which  may  have 
had  an  Oriental  origin.] 
L  Nautically: 

1.  A  covering  of  tarpaulin,  canvas,  or  other 
material,  spread  over  a  boat,  or  part  of  a  vessel, 
to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays. 

"Our  ship  became  sulphureous,  no  decks,  no awn- 
ingi.  nor  Invention  possible,  being  able  to  refresh  us." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert :  TravtU.  p.  7. 

2.  The  part  of  the  poop-deck  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  beyond  the  bulk-head  of  the 
cabin.    Called  also  Awning-deck. 

II.  Ord.   Lang.  :   Any   covering   or   shade 
similar  to  that  described  under  I.  1  (q.v.). 

"  Bows  of  square  pillars  .  .  .  to  fix  aiming*  to,  that 
such  as  sit  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze  may 
be  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun."— Swinburne. 
Trateli  through  Spain.  Lett.  23. 

awning-deck,  s.    [AWNING,  I.  2.] 

awning-decked,  a. 

Naut. :  Furnished  with  an  awning-deck. 

awn'-Ingcd,  a.  [AWNING.]  Furnished  with 
an  awning. 

awn  ing  less,  o.  [Bng.  awning;  -less.] 
Having  no  awning. 

awn'  less,  o.  [Eng.  awn;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  an  awn.  (Hooker  A  Arnott.) 

*  awn   schen  -  jfd,    *  aun  -  9811  -  yd,   a. 

[ANCIENT.]  Antiquated,  ancient,  veteran. 
{Prompt.  Pare.) 

'awnte,  *.    Old  spelling  of  AUNT. 

*  awn -ter-ous,  a.    The  same  as  AUNTEROUS 
(q.v.). 

*  awn-ter-OWS-ly,  adv.     [A  contraction  of 
ADVENTUROUSLY  (q.v.).]    Perhaps,  possibly. 
{Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  awn'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  ».    [Contracted  from 

Fr.  aventure.}  Adventure,  peril.  (Scotch.) 
The  same  as  O.  Eng.  AUNTER  (q.v.). 

"And  all  lell  men  sail  lyffthameon  tharlyffisatmter, 
Thai  salle  ruee  and  bryne.  and  mekyll  reverysemake." 
Early  Scottith  Verte,  il.  (ed.  Luiuby).  86. 

•awn'-trSn,  *awn'-tryn,  *  a-veii-tr^n, 

v.t.  [Old  form  of  ADVENTURE,  v.  (q.v.). 
Bee  also  AUNTER,  v.]  To  put  to  hazard,  to 
venture,  to  dare  ;  also  to  render  fortunate  or 
prosperous.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

awn'-y,  '  awn'-Ie  (Eng.  <t  Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
awn ;  -y.]  Furnished  with  an  awn  or  awns ; 
bearded. 

"  Let  husky  wheat  the  hanghs  adorn, 
And  alts  set  up  their  atmie  horn." 

Burn, :  Scotch  Drink 
"  In  shaggy  wave  the  atmy  grain 
Had  whitened  owre  the  hill  and  plain." 

Ficken :  Poemt  (1788),  p.  144. 

a-WO'ke,  v.    The  preterite  of  AWAKE  (q.v.). 

"And  she  mid.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson. 
And  he  awoke  out  of  his  t\eep."—Judget  xvl.  20. 

*  a- wold,  t>.t.    [A.8.  wealdan  (pret.  weold,  pa. 
par.  wealden)  =  to  rule,  to  govern,  to  com- 
mand, to  direct] 

1.  To  cause. 

"Be  herde  hem  mnrnen,  he  hem  f reiude  for  quat ; 
Harde  ilremes  ogen  awold  that." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris).  2,053-4. 

2.  To  avail. 

"  Luue  wel  michll  it  aete  amid. 
Swllc  seruise  and  so  longe  told." 

Story  nf  fieri,  t  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  1,671-1 

3.  To  signify. 

"  In  this  thlftternesse,  old  and  dep, 
Oet  wurthe  worpen  naked  and  cold, 
Qu.it  no  his  dremes  owen  avnld." 
Starr  of  Gen.  t  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  1,942-4. 

*  a-w4n'-der,  *  a-wun'-der,  v.t.  ft  i.   [Old 
form  of  WONDER  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  astonish. 

"  Than  al  his  barnes  avmndtrd  ware 
Of  the  sight  that  that  saw  tlmre." 

Story  of  the  Holt/  Road  (ed.  Morris),  MM. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wonder. 

"...  heo  awundrede  swlthe."— MS.  Reg.  17,  A. 
livli.,  t  62.  (S.in  Boucher.) 

*  a-win'-derd,  pa.  par.    [A WONDER.] 


*  a-wd'nt,   a.     [A.S.  awunian  = .  .  .  to   be 
wout.]    Accustomed  to.    (Scotch.) 

"...  aumtt  the  occupacloun  of  the  said  land."— 
Abtrd.  Rea.  (1563).  v.  25. 

*  a-work',  *  a-work'e,  adv.    [Eng.  a  =  on, 
and  work.]    At  work,  into  work. 

"  Set  a  good  face  on't,  and  affront  him ;  and  111 
set  my  fingers  aworke  presently."— Holiday:  Techno- 
gamia,  Iv.  5. 

"   .  .  so  after  Pyrrhus"  pause  _ 
Aroused  vengeance  set  him  new  a-wvrk." 

Shakesp. :  Uamlet,  II.  2. 

a-work'-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  awork;  -ing.]     Into 

*  the  state  of  working  ;  working. 

"  Long  they  thus  travelled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  aworking  set." 

Spenser :  Mother  Uubbard't  Tale. 

»a-w6rth',  adv.  [Eng.  a;  worth  (q.v.).] 
Worthily  (Scotch.) 

"  And  so  aworth  he  taklth  his  penance.* 

King  tynair,  L  «. 

*  a-wtfw',  v.t.  &,  i.    [Vow,  v.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  awp,  s.    [WHAUP.]   (Scotch.) 

*  a-wran'-gous  (w  mute),  a.    [Old  Eng.  o; 
wrang  =  wrong ;  and  suff.  -ous.  ]    Felonious. 
(0.  Scotch.) 

"Awrangout  awaytaking. "— Aberdeen  Reg.,  Cent, 
xvi. 

*  a-wrelte  (w  mute),  v.t.    [A.S.  awrecan  =  to 
revenge,  avenge,  vindicate,  defend,  free.]    To 
avenge,  to  take  vengeance  on ;  in  passive,  to 
be  revenged  of.    (Now  written  WREAK.) 

"He  suor  he  wold  avrreke  be  of  hys  brother  Koberd." 
—Rob.  Olouc.,  p.  38$.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"  Thus  scual  men  on  a  Jfals  theef  ben  awreke." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  17,230. 

*a-wrd'th  (w  mute),  v.i.  [Eng.  a;  wroth.] 
To  be  wroth  or  angry. 

"  Ne  noght  so  glad  that  hit  ne  awrotheth." 

Bute  4  Nightingale,  1,266.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-wry',  *  a-wrie'  (w  mute),  o.  or  adv.    [Eng. 
"  a;  wry.]  "[WRY,  WRITHE.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  Oblique,  slanting,  uneven,  leaning 
to  one  side. 

"  Your  crown's  awry : 
111  mend  it.  and  then  play"' 

Shakesp. :  A  nt.  and,  Clto.,  v.  2. 

2.  Of  vision  :  Oblique,  asquint. 
"Like  perspectives  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 

Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry, 
Distinguish  form."  Shike>i>.:  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

II.  Fig.  :  In  a  wrong  direction,  intellectu- 
ally or  morally  viewed  ;  perversely. 

"...  or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry  ..." 

Milton :  Samton  Agonistet. 

aws,  awes,  s.  pi.  [Etymology  unknown.] 
The  buckets  or  projections  on  the  rim  of  a 
mill-wheel  designed  to  receive  the  shock  of 
the  falling  water.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

*  awsk,  s.    The  same  as  ASK,  s.    (0.  Scotch.) 

aw'- some,  a.     [Eng.  awe;  and  suff.  -some.] 

1.  Appalling  ;  causing  terror. 

"  So  awtome  a  night  as  this."— Scott :  Antiquary. 

2.  Expressive  of  fear  or  reverence. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did  gie  MI  awtome  gluuce  np  at  the 
auld  castle."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  zi. 

*  aws  -trene,  *  as-ter  ne,  a.    The  same  as 
AUSTERNE  (q.v.).    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  aw'-tayne,  o.    [HAUGHTY-.]   (0.  Scotch.) 

*aw'-tere,  ».  The  same  as  ALTAR  (q.v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  aw  ter- stone,   s.      The  same  as  ALTAR- 
STONE  (q.v.). 

»  aw'-Jfn,  a.    [OWN.]   (0.  Scotch.) 

*  a-wy'-see,  a.    [AWISE.] 
*&X,  v.t.  &i.    [AxE,  ».] 

*  ax,  s.    [AXE,  s.] 

ax  -ay-a-cat,  ax'-ay-a-catl,  s.  [Mexican.] 
A  Mexican  fly,  the  eggs  of  which,  deposited 
abundantly  on  rushes  and  flags,  are  collected 
and  sold  as  a  species  of  caviare.  The  use  of 
these  as  an  article  of  diet  was  learned  by  the 
Spanish  settlers  from  their  predecessors,  the 
native  Indian  Mexicans,  who  called  the  dish 
now  described  ahuauhtli.  (Clavigero,  Webster, 


*  axe,  *  ax  (pret.  and  pa.  par.  *  axid,  pr.  pw. 

*  axun g),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  acsian,  axsian,  axiun, 
acsigan,  axigean  =  to  ask.  ]  To  ask. 

If  Formerly  classic  English,  but  now  con- 
fined to  the  vulgar.  The  word  ask  was  de- 
rived from  ascian,  wsclan,  other  forms  of  the 
A.S.  verb,  the  numerous  variations  of  which 
are  given  above.  [  AXID,  AXUNO.] 

"  Seint  Jame  eek  suit h  :  If  euy  fellow  have  neede  of 
sapiens,  axe  it  of  God."— Chaucer :  Tale  of  MelOnut. 

axe,  *  ax  (pi.  ax  -es),  s.  [A.S.  cex,  tax,  ocas, 
aaise  =  anything  that  is  brought  to  a  sharp 
edge,  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a  knife.  In  Sw.  yze  ; 
Ital.  ox,  oxi ;  Dan.  oxe ;  Ger.  axl ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
achus ;  O.  L.  Ger.  &O.  S.  amis;  Goth,  aquizi; 
Lat.  ascia  ;  Gr.  if  ivy  (axine)  =  an  axe.  Adze 
or  addice,  and  hatchet,  though  to  a  certain 
exteut  resembling  axe  in  sound,  are  from  other 
roots.  ]  An  instrument  for  cutting  or  chopping 
timber,  or  smaller  pieces  of  wood.  It  consists 
of  an  iron  head  with  one  edge  sharp,  and  a 
handle  or  helve,  generally  of  wood.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  used  with  both  hands,  whilst  a 
hatchet,  which  is  smaller,  is  intended  for 
one.  [HATCHET,  BATTLE-AXE.] 

"...  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  ID 
building."—!  Kingt  vi  7. 

IT  (1)  To  deserve  an  axe:  To  deserve  to  bo 
beheaded  as  a  traitor  by  means  of  an  axe. 

"...  his  English  councillors  and  captains  were 
perjured  traitors  who  richly  deserved  axet  and  halters, 
and  might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(2)  To  get  an  axe :  To  be  beheaded  with  an 
axe.  [(!).] 

axe  formed,  a.  The  same  as  AXE-SHAPED 
(q.v.).  (Webster.) 

axe-head,  *  ax-head,  *.  The  head  of 
an  axe ;  the  cutting  portion  of  an  axe,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  handle,  the  former 
being  generally  of  iron,  and  the  latter  of  wood. 
"But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  axe-head  fell 

into  the  water."— 2  Kingt  vL  5. 

axe-helve,  s.  The  helve  or  handle  of  an 
axe.  (Webster.) 

axe-Shaped,  a.  With  one  border  thick 
and  straight,  the  other  enlarged,  convex,  and 
thin,  dolabriform,  as  in  the  leaves  of  M esembry- 
anthemum  dolubri/orme.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to 
Bot.) 

*  axe-8tone,  •?.  An  old  designation  for  a 
mineral,  called  also  Jade,  Nephrite,  Ceraunite, 
and  Amazonian  stone.  It  is  a  hard,  tough 
stone  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall  along  with  diallage  in  Serpentine. 
It  is  not  recognised  by  Dana. 

ax   es  (1),  s.  pi.  of  AXE  (q.v.). 
ax  es  (2),  s.  pi.  of  Axis  (q.v.). 

*  ax  es  (3),  *  ax'-esse,  *  ax'-ge'sse,  *  ao'- 
9esse  (0.  Eng.),  *  ax  -is,  *  ack'-sys  (0. 
Scotch),  s.    [Fr.  acces ;   Lat.  accessws  —  a  pa- 
roxysm of  intermittent  fever.]    [ACCESS.] 

L  den. :  Aches,  pains.     (0.  Scotch.) 
"Bot  tho  began  myu  axil  and  turmeuf 

King  Quair,  ii.  48. 

II.  Spec.:  Fever  in  general,  or  yet  more 
precisely  intermittent  fever,  ague.  (0.  Eng. 
<t  Scotch. )  [ ACCESSE.  ] 

"  This  axet  hath  made  him  so  weake  that  his  legges 
will  not  bear  hyiu."— Paltffraee,  bk.  iii.,  f.  17. 
(Jamieton.) 

axes-grass,  s.  An  infusion  of  buckthorn 
and  other  hei'is,  used  as  a  cure  for  ague. 
(Jamieson.) 

*  ax'-f  it9h,  *  ax'-vStch,  s.  [O.  Eng.  axe,  and 

vctcJt.]  An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  vetch,  so 
called  from  the  axe-like  shape  of  the  legumes. 
It  is  called  also  AXE- WORT. 

"...  when  it  should  not  bring  forth  anything  Imt 
mustard-seede,  blew  bottles,  axfe/ch,  or  such  like 
vnprofltable  weedes."— The  Coimtrie  Farme,  p.  666. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

ax'  I  al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  axi(s);  and  Eng.  suff. 
-al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  axis. 

"  Practically,  though  not  morphologically,  the  pelvi» 
is  a  part  of  the  trunk  or  axfal  skeleton. ''—Flower: 
Otteol.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  284,  note. 

axial  line. 

Magnetism :  The  line  taken  by  the  magnetic 
force  in  passing  from  one  pole  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet  to  the  other  one.  (Faraday.) 

ax  i-al-ly,  adv. 
Worcester.) 


[Eng.  axial;  -ly.]    (Prowt, 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptft, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce-o;  &  =  &    qu-kw. 


axicle— axis 
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ftx-i  cle  (cle  — kel),  s.  [Dirain.  of  AXIL 
(q.v.).J  A  sheave.  (Hyde  Clarke.) 

*  ar'-Id,  pret.  ofv.  AXE  (q.v.). 

"  For  but  tbou  axid  whi  labour*  we.* 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  T.064. 

SjC-lT-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat  axis,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.]  Bearing  an  axis. 

ax'-i-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  axis,  and  forma  — 
form.  In  Ger.  axiformiy.]  Of  the  form  of  an 
axis. 

ix-if -U-gal,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  Centri- 
fugal (q.v.).]  Noting  a  tendency  to  fly  from 
the  axis  ;  chiefly  in  the  phrase  uxifugal  force. 

ax  H,  s.    [Fr.  axille,  from  Lat  axilla  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  point  where  the  base  of  the  upper 
side  of  a  leaf  joins  the  stem.  Also  the  point 
where  two  branches  diverge.  It  was  called  by 
old  botanists  the  a.'a. 

axil-flowering,  a.  Flowering  in  the 
axil,  as  Cltionanthus  axillaris. 

&x   lie,  a.    [From  Lat.  axis.] 

1.  Situated  in  the  axis  of  anything. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  as  the  axis. 

axile  bodies,  s.  pi  Another  name  for 
tactile  corpuscles  (q.v.). 

&x  il  la,  t.    [Lat.  dimin.  from  an  obs.  axula.] 
L  Anat. :  The  armpit. 

"Numerous  sweat-glands  exist  in  the  axilla."— 
Todd  i  Bowman  :  Phytiul.  Anat.,  voL  L,  421. 

*  2.  Bot. :  An  axil. 

ax  Il-lar,  ar-fl'-lar-^,  «.  [Lat  axilla); 
Eng.  suff.  -or,  -ary.] 

L  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  armpit. 

Axillary  Artery:  The  name  given  to  the 
subclavian  artery  at  that  part  of  its  course  in 
which  it  passes  the  armpit  (axilla).  Important 
vessels  are  thence  sent  off  to  the  shoulders  and 
chest. 

"Axillary  artery  is  distributed  into  the  hand; 
below  the  cubit,  it  divideth  into  two  parts."— Browne. 

Axillary  Vein:  The  vein  corresponding  to 
the  axillary  artery.  It  springs  from  the  sub- 
claviau  vein, 

2.  botany :  Pertaining  to  the  axil  (q.v.)  ; 
arising  from  the  axil;  placed  in  the  axil 
(Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  1839,  pp. 
112,  490.) 

&X  Ine,  a.  &  «.  [From  Lat  axis  (2)  (q.v.)., 
and  Eng.  suff.  -int.'] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  group  of 
stags,  of  which  Cervus  axis,  Linn.,  the  Spotted 
Axis,  is  the  type.    (Griffith's  Cuvier,  voL  iv., 
p.  116.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  member  of  the  Axine 
group  of  Stags.    [Axis.]    (Griffith's  Cuvier, 
voL  iv.,  p.  116.) 

ax  ing,  pr.  par.  [Axs,  v.]  Asking.  (0.  Eng. 
&  Scotch.) 

"Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Honkbami  .  .  ,T 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii. 

ax  In  I  -form,  a.  [Gr.  df  ivr,  (axine)  =  an  axe ; 
suil'.  -form.]  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  axe. 

ax'-ln-ite,  s.  &  o.  [Gr.  a£imi  (axine)  =  an 
axe,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  triclinic  mineral,  called 
also  Yanolit  and  Thumite.  The  crystals  are 
broad  with  their  edges  sharp.  The  hardness 
is6-5— 7,  the  sp.  gr.  3-271,  the  lustre  glassy, 
the  colour  clove-brown,  plain  blue,  and  pearl- 
grey,  those  hues  varying  greatly  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  viewed.  It  has 
strong  double  refraction.  Composition:  Silica, 
H-50  to  45 ;  alumina.  13'56  to  19 ;  lime,  12'30 
to  25'84  ;  sesiiuioxide  of  iron,  7'36  to  12'25 : 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  1-16  to  10 ;  boric 
acid,  0  to  5-61  ;  magnesia,  0  to  2-21 ;  and 
potassa,  0  to  -64.  It  is  found,  with  garnet 
and  tourmaline,  at  the  Botallack  mine  in 
Cornwall.  It  occurs  also,  both  in  its  normal 
stat*  and  altered,  in  Devonshire,  as  well  as 
oil  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  as  its  type  the 
mineral  now  described,  Dana  has  an  Axinite 
group  of  minerals.  (Oana.) 

ax  in-6-man'-9y.  s.  Lat  oxinomantia ;  Gr 
a£tt>o/uai'Tcia((u:tnomant«ia).  from  a£ifi)  (axine^ 
—  an  axe,  and  narrtia.  (manieia)  =  divination. 


Pretended  divination  by  means  of  an  axe.  One 
way  of  doing  this  was  to  fix  a  hatchet  on  a 
round  stake,  so  as  to  be  exactly  poised,  then 
the  names  of  persons  suspected  of  a  specified 
offence  were  repeated,  and  the  name  at  the 
mention  of  which  the  hatchet  moved,  or  was 
imagined  to  move,  was  pronounced  guilty. 


j,  *.    [Lat.  axis  (q.v.)  and  Gr.  Ai'ffos 
(lit has)  =  a  stone.] 

Geol :  A  name  given  to  an  aggregation  of 
incipient  crystallisation  or  fibrous  structure, 
occurring  in  some  rocks.  It  is  not  unlike 
spherulite  (q.v.),  but  the  arrangement  diverges 
from  a  line,  not  from  a  single  point. 

ax-I-d-Ut'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  axiolit(e) ;  -ic.)  Re- 
sembling or  pertaining  to  axiolite. 

ix'-I  6m,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  axiom ;  Pr. 
axiom* ;  Ital.  assioma;  Dut,  Sp.,  Port,  &  Lat 
oxiomo ;  Gr.  a£uof*«  (axidma)  =  that  of  which 
one  is  thought  worthy,  an  honour.  In  science, 
that  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  demon- 
stration :  if  tow  (ozioo)  =  to  think  worthy ; 
ofios  (oxios)  =  worthy.] 

1.  Math. :   A    self-evident    proposition,   a 
proposition  so  evident  at  first  sight  that  it 
requires   no  demonstration,   but  commends 
Itself  at  once  to  the  acceptance  of  every  one 
capable  of  thinking.     The  first  axioms  in 
Euclid  are — "  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another ; "  "  If 
equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are 
equal." 

2.  Gen. :  A  self-evident  principle  in  any  de- 
partment of  thought,  or,  more  loosely,  one 
which,  though  requiring  proof,  is  considered 
to  rest  on  irrefragable  evidence. 

"...  infallible  axionu  and  precepts  of  sacred  truth, 
delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of  the  law  of  God  .  .  ." 
—Booker:  £ccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v..  ch.  xxii.,  $  S. 

ax  i-6-mat  ic,  ax-i-i-mat'-Ic-al,  adj. 
[From  Gr.  afiw^aros  (axiowatos),  genit.  of 
dftujua  (axioma)  (AXIOM);  and  Eng.  suffix 
-atic,  -atical.]  Pertaining  to  an  axiom  or 
axioms  ;  self-evident ;  containing  axioms. 

"...  they  have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds 
of  opposition,  and  may  now  lie  regarded  as  axiomatic." 
—J.  S.  Mill :  Polit.  Earn.,  bk.  L,  ch.  x.,  §  2. 

"Hippocrates  did  well  to  front  his  axiomatical  ex- 
periments (the  book  of  Aphorisms)  with  the  grand 
miscarriages  in  the  practice  of  most  able  physicians." 
— WhUlock:  Man.  of  the  Eng..  p.  109. 


•al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  axiomati- 
cal; -ly.]  In  an  axiomatic  manner,  by  the 
employment  of  an  axiom  or  axioms.  (Webster.) 

^X'-I-O-plS-ty,  s.  [Gr.  afioiriorui  (axio- 
pistia);  fromd|io«(axios)  =  worthy,  andiri'oris 
(pistis)  =  trust,  trustworthiness.]  The  quality 
of  being  worthy  of  credit ;  trustworthiness. 
(Webster.) 

ax  13  (1),  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  axis  =  (1)  an 
axle,  a  chariot ;  (2)  the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  (3) 
the  pin  on  which  a  hinge  turns  ;  (4)  the  valve 
of  a  pipe  ;  (5)  (Arch.)  the  axes  of  a  volute ;  (6) 
a  board,  a  plank,  from  ago  =  to  drive.  Akin 
to  Eng.  axle  ;  A.S.  axe,  eax  =  an  axis,  an  axle- 
tree  ;  Dut.  as ;  Ger.  achse,  axe ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ahsa;  Dan.  &  Fr.  axe;  Sp.  exe;  Port,  eixo; 
Russ.  os,  osi;  Lith.  assio;  Ital.  asse;  Gr. 
of  ui/  (axon),  cognate  with  a/uof  a  (hamaxa)  —  a 
wagon  a  chariot ;  Sansc.  akshas  =  a  chariot] 

[AXLE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language.  (Essentially  a  scien- 
tific word,  though  in  some  of  its  technical 
significations  it  has  made  way  into  ordinary 
language.) 

1.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  and  around  which  that  body 
revolves,  or  at  least  may  revolve.    Spec. ,  the 
imaginary  line  connecting  the  poles  of  a  planet, 
and  around   which  the  planet  rotates.     [II 
Astron.]    (Lit.  &fig.) 

(1)  LiteraUy: 

"  On  their  own  axit  as  the  planets  run.  _ 

And  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun. 

Pope :  Euay  on  Man,  SU. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

"  Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  pt*ce  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell, 
On  its  own  iixit  restlessly  revol'oes. 
Yet  uowhere  fludt  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

Wordtmtrth  :  Sxcurtian,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  around  which   the  severe 
parts  of  the  body  are  symmetrically  arranged 

"The  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  side  compose 
the  granitic  axis,  or  hacklwne  of  the  country.  —  Dar- 
win- Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 


II,  Technically : 

1.  Geom. :  An  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
a  plane  figure,  and  about  which  the  piano 
figure  is  supposed  to  revolve,  with  the  result 
of  defining  the  limits  of  a  solid.  Thus,  a 
circle  revolving  about  one  of  its  diameters, 
and  at  right  angles  to  that  diameter,  will 
constitute  a  sphere  ;  hence  the  axis  of  a  sphere 
is  any  one  of  its  diameters.  If  an  isosceles 
triangle  revolve  around  an  imaginary  line 
connecting  its  apex  with  the  centre  of  its 
base,  it  will  constitute  a  cone  ;  hence  the  axis 
of  a  cone  is  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn 
from  its  apex  to  the  centre  of  its  base.  A 
rectangle  revolving  around  a  straight  line  con- 
necting the  centres  of  any  two  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  will  produce  a  cylinder ;  hence  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  its  apex  to  the  centre  of  its  base. 
The  axis  of  a  parabola  is  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  its  focus.  For  the  abscissa  of 
the  axis,  the  subtangent,  &c.,  of  the  axis,  see 
ABSCISSA,  SUBTANGENT,  &c.  In  an  ellipse  the 
axis  major  (Lat.  =  greater  axis)  is  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci ;  and  the  axis 
minor  (Lat.  =  lesser  axis)  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  major.  In  a  hyper- 
bola, the  axis  major  is  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  the  foci ;  the  axis  minor  is 
the  distance  between  two  points  formed  when 
a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  hyperbola,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  major 
axis,  is  intersected  by  a  circle  described  around 
a  principal  vertex  as  its  centre,  and  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 

Conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  of  a  hyperbola  : 
The  straight  line  drawn  through  its  centre 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis. 

Transverse  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  of  a  hyperbola  : 
The  straight  line  drawn  through  the  two  foci. 
The  axis  of  symmetry  of  a  body :  Any  line  in 
a  regular  polygon  bisecting  an  angle  or  bisect- 
ing a  side  perpendicularly. 

"...  a  rotation  of  a  body  of  regular  figure  about  it* 

axit  of  symmetry." — Sertchel:  Ailron.  (sth  ed.,  1858), 

,58. 

.  2.  Astron.  The  axis  of  the  earth,  or  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  earth,  is  that  diameter  about 
which  it  revolves.  It  is  the  one  which  has 
for  its  extremities  the  north  and  south  poles. 
The  term  is  similarly  used  of  the  snn,  the 
moon,  and  the  planets.  (Herschel:  Astron., 
3rd  ed.,  1838,  §§  22,  57,  &c.) 

"...  both  Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded 

to  revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the 

Earth."— Hertchel:  Astron.  (5th  ed.,  1858),  f  509 

Axis  of  the  celestial  sphere:  The  imaginary 
line  around  which  the  heavens  appear  to  re- 
volve. It  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  produced. 

Axis  of  an  orbit.  The  major  axis  of  the  orbit 
of  a  planet  is  the  line  joining  the  aphelion 
and  perihelion  points.  The  minor  axis  is  the 
line  perpendicular  to  the  former,  and  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  ellipse. 

3.  Min.    The  term  axis  of  a  prismatic  or 
other  crystal  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Geometry.    (Phillips:  Mineral.,  2nd  ed.,  1819, 
p.  Ixxxiii.) 

4.  Mechanics: 

The  axis  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum  is  the 
point  from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  conse- 
quently around  which  it  turns. 

The  axis  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendu- 
lum is  an  axis  constituted  by  a  series  of  points, 
so  situated  that  their  motion  is  neither  re- 
tarded nor  accelerated  by  their  constituting 
part  of  a  solid  body,  which,  of  course,  can  only 
move  together.  (Atkinson:  Ganots  Physics, 
3rd  ed.,  1868,  §70.) 

Axit  of  a  balance :  The  line  around  which  it 
turns. 

Axis  in.  peritrochio.  [Gr.  vtpi  (peri)  =  round 
about,  and  rpoxo?  (trochos)  =  &  wheel]  The 
same  as  the  wheel  and  axle.  One  of  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  peritrc- 
chium,  or  wheel  and  an  axle. 

5.  Magnetism:  The  line  supposed  to  con- 
nect the  north  and  south  poles  of  a  magnet 

6.  Optics: 

Axis  of  a  lens :  A  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  its  curved,  and  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  surface.  (Brewster:  Optics,  1831,  §  34.) 

Optic  axis :  The  line  corresponding  to  this 
in  the  eye.  The  ray  of  light  passing  along  it 
is  the  only  one  which  is  not  refracted.  The, 
other  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  have  axes 
also,  but  this  is  the  only  one  to  which  toe 
term  optic  axis  is  applied. 


tofcl.  bo^;  po-ut,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as ;  expect.  ?enophon,  eylst.    -His. 
-dan.  -ttan  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tton,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sioua,  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c. = Del,  aei. 
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Visual  axe* :  The  axes  of  the  several  rays  of 
light  which  enter  the  eye.  [See  Optic  Axis 
above.] 

. . .  dne  convergence  of  the  ritual  axes .  .  .'—tferbert 
Spencer:  I'tychtS.,  2nd  ed.,  voL  11.,  p.  170,  §  3S7. 

Axis  of  refraction :  A  straight  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  or  a  transparent 
body,  and  passing  through  the  point  of  inci- 
dence of  a  luminous  ray,  striking  it  from 
without. 

Axes  of  double  refraction:  All  doubly  in- 
fracting substances  have  one  or  more  lines,  or 
one  or  more  planes,  along  which  no  doubly 
refracting  force  exists.  If  there  is  one  such 
line  or  plane,  then  the  body  is  said  to  have 
one  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  of  double  refraction ; 
if  two,  two  axes,  or  planes  of  axes,  of  double 
refraction,  and  so  forth.  A  real  axis,  or  plane 
of  axes  of  double  refraction,  is  one  in  which  the 
doubly  refracting  force  really  does  not  exist ; 
whilst  a  resultant  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  or  an 
axis  or  plane  of  compensation,  is  one  in  which 
it  exists,  but  is  neutralised  by  a  counter  force 
of  equal  intensity.  A  positive  axis  of  double 
refraction  is  the  term  used  when  the  refracted 
ray  is  bent  towards  the  axes,  or  plane  of  axes, 
of  the  body  ;  and  a  negative  axis  of  double  re- 
fraction is  the  expression  employed  when  it  is 
bent  in  the  contrary  direction. 

7.  Architecture : 

Spiral  axis:  The  axis  of  a  spirally-twisted 
column. 

Axis  of  an  Tonic  capital :  A  line  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of 
the  volute. 

8.  Geology :  An  Imaginary  line  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  the  strata  dip  in  different 
directions.    If  the  angle  formed  at  their  point 
of  junction  be  a  salient  one.  they  form  an 
anticlinal  axis,  or  ANTICLINAL  (q.v.) ;  but  if 
it  is  a  re-entering  one,  then  they  constitute  a 
synclinal  axis,  or  SYNCLINAL  (q.v.).    (Lyell : 
Man.  ofGeol,  4th  ed.,  1852,  p.  57.)    [I.,  2.] 

9.  Botany :  The  axis  is  that  part  of  a  plant 
around  which  the  organs  are  symmetrically 
arranged.    The  ascending  axis  means  the  stem. 
(Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  1839,  p.  69.) 
The  descending  axis  is  the  root.    (Ibid.)    Re- 
cessory  axes  are  axes  in  addition  to  the  main 
one,  found  in  the  steins  of  Calycanthus,  Chi- 
monanthus,  and  some  other  plants.    (Ibid., 
p.  96.)    The  appendages  of  tlie  axis  are  scales, 
leaves,  bracts,  flowers,  sexes,  and  fruit.   (Ibid., 
p.  110.)    The  axis  of  inflorescence  is  a  peduncle 
which  proceeds  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from 
the   base   to  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence. 
(/6id.f  p.  153.) 

10.  Anatomy: 

(a)  The  axis  of  the  body:  The  vertebral 
column  around  which  the  other  portions  of 
the  frame  are  arranged. 

"  When  the  skull  remains  in  connection  with  the 
Vfrt.-l,ril  column.  It  will  be  seen  that  Its  nxii  Is  a 
continuation  forwards  of  the  nxii  of  that  column,  con- 
sisting of  the  Ixxlles  of  the  vertebrae.  ~— Flower :  (Meal. 
Of  the  Minimal  In,  p.  96. 

"  In  the  Deer  the  aril  of  the  face  Is  nearly  In  the 
•tine  line  with  that  of  the  cranium  .  .  .'—Ibid...  p.  171. 

"  The  bone*  of  the  Cranio- facial  Axit  .  .  .'—Ibid., 
p.  105. 

(ft)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  or  the 
Joint  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  first 
vertebra.  [ATLAS.  ] 

"...  the  vertebral  being  slightly  bent  between  the 
atlas  and  axlt."—Todd  4  Bowman:  Phyilot.  Aunt.. 
vol.  1,  p.  295. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  an  axis  in 
the  anatomical  sense.  [II.,  10.] 

"On  entering  the  Innermost  capsule,  the  nerve-tube 
suddenly  loses  it»  envelope  of  white  substance  and 
becomes  pale,  the  a.rit  cylinder  alone  remaining  .  .  ." 
—Todd <t  Bowman :  Phyt.  Anat,..  voL  L,  p.  308. 

ax'-Is  (2),  *.  [Lat.  axis = an  Indian  quadruped, 
probably  the  deer  described  below.  ]  A  species 
of  deer,  the  Cerous  axis,  found  in  India.  It  is 
spotted  like  the  Fallow-deer,  from  which, 
however,  the  adult  males  at  least  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  possessing  round  horns 
without  a  terminal  palm.  There  arc  several 
varieties,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  distinct 
species.  All  are  called  by  Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen  Hog-deer. 

ax'-i-fts, s.  [Qr.ofia(<Mrfa)=idignity.]  Agenus 
of  Crustaceans  of  the  family  Thala.ssiniiUe.  It 
contains  the  Slow  Shrimp,  A.  stirhynchvs. 

faf-le  fe  =  el),  •  a*-?!,  *  ax--eU, « ax--yl, 

•Sx'-yl,  *ax  (Eng.),  *ax  (0.  Scotch-),  s. 
[A.S.  eaxl  «  a  shoulder-joint ;  Icel.  oxl ;  Lat. 
axla,  dim.  of  ala  -  a  wing.  Cf.  O.  Fr.  aissel, 
esstl  In  8w.  &  Dan.  axel;  Dnt.  as;  Ger. 
ackte;  8p.  ext;  Port,  euro;  ItaL  owe.]  [Axis.] 


1.  Lit. :  The  pin  or  bar  in  the  centre  of  a 
wheel  around  which  the  wheel  itself  turns. 

"  And  now  the  twentieth  son,  descending,  lave* 
11  id  glowing  axle  In  the  western  waves." 

Pope:  ttomer't  Odi/tiey,  bk.  lv.,  487-$. 

2.  Fig.:   The  axis  of  the  heavens,  around 
Wiich  they  seem  to  revolve. 

"  There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Northern  Team, 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  Bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye, 
Who  shines  exalted  on  th1  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  lu  the  main." 

Pope :  Uomer'i  Odytsey,  bk.  v.,  3*7-51 

axle-tree,  *  axyl-tre,  *  cxyl  tree, 
*  ax-treo  (Eng.),  *  ax-tree,  *  ax-tre  (0. 

Scotch),  *. 

1.  Lit. :  The  axle  of  a  wheel 

".  .  .  their  axlotrm,  and  their  n.ive«,  and  their 
felloe*,  and  their  spokes,  were  all  molten."—!  Kingi 
Vll.  S3. 

2.  Fig. :  The  axis  of  the  heavens. 

"...  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of  heaven,  .  .  ."—Bacon: 
Ado.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

ax -led  (ax -eld),  a.  [Eng.  axl(t);  -ed.}  Fur- 
nished with  an  axle.  (Wliarton.) 

ax'-o-lotl,  *.  [Mexican.]  A  species  of  am- 
phibious vertebrated  animals,  belonging  to 
the  order  Amphipneusta  and  the  family  Pro- 
teidie.  It  is  the  Siredon  pisciforme.  It  has 
four  feet,  and  has  on  either  side  of  the  neck 
a  very  large  aperture,  within  which  are  dis- 
played bronchial  arches,  the  gills,  however, 
being  attached  to  the  opercula.  or  flaps  which 
close  the  orifices.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes 
surrounding  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  once  been  very  abundant.  It  is 
esteemed  a  great  luxury. 

ax-6t  om-ous,  a.  [From  Gr.  afwv  (axSn)  = 
an  axle,  an  axis,  and  TOM  (tome)  =  a  cutting ; 
from  rc'^cu  (temnS)  =  to  cut.] 

Crystallog. :  Having  its  cleavage  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  (Dana.) 

ax'-stone,  s.    [AXE-STONE.] 

*  ax'-tre-o'  (0.  Eng.),  *ax'-tree,  *ax'-tre 

(0.  Scotch),  s.    The  same  as  AXLE-TREE  (q.v.). 

ax'-ung,  pr.  par.    [AXE,  v.] 

t  ax1  unge,  aux1  unge,  s.  [Lnt.  axungia 
=  cart-grease ;  axis  =  axle,  and  ungo  =  10 
smear.]  Hogs'  lard.  (Ure.)  (Webster.) 

*  ax'-vct9h,  s.    [AXFITCH.] 

Ax'-wed-nes-dai,  s.  [Old  Eng.  axse  =  ash, 
and  Wednesaai.]  Ash  Wednesday.  (Rob.  of 
Gloucester.) 

*  ax'-wort,  ».    [O.  Eng.  ax,  and  suffix  -wort.] 

[AXKETCH.j 

*  ax'-yng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [AXE,  ASKING.] 

"  And  they  him  swore  hi*  axj/ng  fayre  and  wele." 
C*aue*r ;  C.  T.,  1.8M, 

ay(l),  adv.    [AYE  (3).] 
t  ay  (2),  adv.     [AVE  (2).] 

*  ay,  interj.    [AH.] 

*  ay  me,  interj.  &  $. 

A.  A  sinter  Section:   Ay  met  an  ejaculatory 
expression  of  sorrow,  regret,  or  anxiety. 

"  Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream  ! " 

Milton:  Li/rUai. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  utterance  o'f  such 
an  ejaculation. 

"Ay-mtei,  and  hearty  helgh-hoes, 
Are  sal  lets  fit  for  soldiers!" 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Bondnea,  \.  J. 
"  Sonnet*  from  the  melting  lover's  brain, 
Ai/mfri  and  tlesile*." 

The  Woman  Hater  (1607),  lit.  L 

*  ay  (1),  (pi.  eyr-in)  (eyr  as  ir),  *.    [Ger.  ey 
(sing.),  eiren  (pi.)  =  an  egg.]    An  egg. 

"And  a  fanenn  heom  amy'ilc*. 
An  ay  he  laide,"  Alimunder,  SSWT. 

ay-schelle,  s.  An  egg-shell.  (Aliso.nn<ier, 
557.)  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  ay  (2),  *.    [AWE.]    Tlie  same  as  AWE  (q.v.). 
(Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  220.)    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ay '-ah,  ».  [Port,  aya,  aia ;  Ital.  ala  =  a  gover- 
ness, a  chamlwrmaid  ;  cognate  with  Port,  aio, 
ayo  =  a  tutor  ;  Sp.  aj^> ;  ItaL  aio  •=•  a  tutor,  a 
governor  of  youth.] 

Anglo- Indian:  Tlio  ordinary  appellation 
given  by  Anglo-Indians  to  a  lady's  or  nurse- 
maid of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  extraction, 
or  who,  whatever  her  faith,  belongs  to  one  of 
the  native  races  of  India.  Tlie  term,  originally 
borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  is  now  tending 


to  become  naturalised  iu  various  Hindoo  lan- 
guages. 

t  ayd'e,  v.t.  [Am,  v.]  Obsolete,  except  in 
poetry,  and  then  in  imitation  of  antiquity. 

"  When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  play'd 
Their  Sabbath  music— 'God  us  ayde  I" 
H'ordnoorth  :  White  Hoe  of  Rylttone,  Til, 

*  aye  (1),  adv.    [AYEN.] 

aye  (2),  t  ay,  *  ai,  adv.    [A.S.  o,  aa  =  always, 

ever,  for  ever  ;  awa  —  away ;  Icel.  aesi ;  O.  IceL 
a:;  Ger.  twig;  O.  H.  Ger.  eo,  io,  ewa;  Goth. 
aiv;  Lat.  tevnm;  Gr.  a.lu>v  (aion)  =  .  .  .  eter- 
nity ;  act  (aei)  —  always.]  [COEVAL,  EKE.] 

1.  Always,  perpetually,  for  ever.    (Poetic.) 

"  Fro  th.it  time  we  tellen  ay." 

Story  of  Urn.  A  Kxod.  (ed.  Morris),  87. 
"  The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye  ; 
And,  though  it  hath  lieginning,  sees  no  end." 

Sir  J.  Davit*. 

2.  Always,  ever,  in  all  cases,  on  all  occasions  ; 
through  all  bygone  time.     (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch 
prose  and  poetry.) 

".   .  .  and  sykirly,  an  the  bettyr  man,  ay  the  mar 
lawly,  .  .  ."—The  Craft  of  Deyng  (ed.  Lumby),  145-4. 
"  For  ni  was  rigt  and  klre  Iwforn 
On  man,  on  wif,  till  he  was  horn." 

Story  of  lien.  i  Exod.  (cd.  Morris),  451-2. 
"  I  danr  say,  Mr.  Waverley,  ye  never  kend  that  «,' 
the  eggs  that  were  sae  weel  roasted  at  supper  in  th* 
Ha'  house  were  aye  turned  by  our  Davie  >  "—Scott  : 
Waverley,  ch.  Ulz. 

3.  Always  ;  without  intermission. 

"  Th'  astonlsh'd  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump : 
No  stay,  nor  rest,  till  the  wide  breach  ii  clos'd." 
Phillip* 

T  Ay-forth :  Ever  after. 

"  His  godhede  lees  he  nought  the!  he  come  lowe, 
That  he  was  God  ay  for.  h  in  his  trete  strengthe." 
Joseph  ofAramathie  (ed.  Skeat),  125-0. 

aye  (3),  Aye,  ay,  *  i,  adv.  &  s.  [Etym- 
ology somewhat  doubtful  Perhaps  it  is  con- 
nected with  Eng.  yea;  A.S.  in,  gea ;  Svr.ja 

.  (pronounced  ya);  Dan.  ja  =  yes,  yea,  nay  ;  jo 
=  yes,  yea  ;  Dut.  ja  —  yea,  nay  ;  Goth,  ja,  jot. 
Malm  considers  it  more  probable  that  aye  is 
connected  wjth  Ger.  ei,  ey  =  why,  hey,  ay 
well,  ah  ha ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ei,  eia ;  Dan.  ej ;  ll 
Ger.  ih.  Wedgwood  believes  it  to  have  deve- 
loped by  a  process  which  he  illustrates  from 
oye  =  always,  and  in  fact  to  be  that  word.] 
Yes,  a  particle  of  affirmation  or  assent,  used 
in  tlie  same  way  as  yes. 

A.  As  adverb : 

"  What  say'st  thou?    Wilt  thon  be  of  our  consort? 
Say  ni/,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all." 

Shakcsp. :  Two  Gent,  of  Vvr..  iv.  1. 

If  Tlie  form  i  occurs  in  old  editions  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatic  works. 

Nautical:  Ay,  ay,  sir,  or  Aye,  aye,  sir:  A 
common  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  sailors,  who 
mean  by  it  to  express  their  willingness  cheer- 
fully to  carry  out  the  command  just  issued  to 
them  by  their  superior. 

"  Heard  the   voices  of  men  through  tlie  mist,   th* 

rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown  on  the  dei-k,  the  about*  of  the  mate,  and  tb* 

sailors' '  Ay.  <iy,  Mfl'" 
Longfellow:  The  CourttMp  of  Jfttet  Standis*.  Ir. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Of  tilings:  A  vote  in  any  legislative  body 
or  elsewhere  in  favour  of  a  motion  as  opposed 
to  No  —  equals  a  vote  against  it. 

"There  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  »  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Noes."—  Maotulay :  Bitt.  Eng..c\i.  xrir. 

2.  Of  persons :  One  who  in  such  a  case  votes 
affirmatively. 

".  .  .  the  Ayei  did  not  venture  to  dispute  hit 
opinion."— Maaiulay :  liar.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

aye -aye,  ».     [So  called  from  the  cry  of  the 

animal.]    The  Cheiromys  Madagascariensis,  an 


animal  placed  by  Cnvler  among  the  Rodentia, 
and  by  others  with  the  LemuridaB.     As  itJ 


late,  lat»  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w8t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  ce  =  6.    ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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specific  name  imports,  it  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat.  Its  fur 
ia  brown  and  its  tail  black. 

*  Ay-^e'en,  Ak'-ber-y,  s.    [Hindus!  ayeen  = 
institutes,   and    Akbar,  a    celebrated    Mogul 
Emperor  of  Delhi  who  reigned  from  1556  to 
1605.]    A  very  valuable  statistical  description 
of  the  Mogul  empire  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Akbar.    It  was  compiled  by  his  vizier,  Abul 
Fazi.    There  is  an  English  translation  of  it  by 
Glad  win. 

k  ay'-el,  *  aT-el  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  aieul,  from 
Lat.  aviolut,  dimin.  of  avus  =  grandfather.] 
A  grandfather. 

"  I  am  thin*  ayel  ready  at  thy  will.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,479. 

'  a-yen',  *  a-yen'e,  adv.  [AGAIN.]  (Chaucer.) 

*  a-ySn'-bite, ».    [Eng.  (1)  «V«*  =  again  O'ke 
yett  for  gate),  and  (2)  bite.]    A  bite  or  biting 
again  ;  remorse. 

"Dan  Michel's  AyenbUe  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of 
Conscience."  Edited  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  London  : 
Triibner  and  Co. 

*  a-yenst,    *  a-yens',  prep.     [AGAINST.] 
Against.    (Chaucer.) 

"...  whan  he  went*  in  batayle  ayerut  them  ..." 
— Invention  o/  the  Uoly  Crou  (ed.  Morris),  p.  159. 

*  a-ySn'-ward,  adv.    [O.  Eng.  ayen  =  again, 
in  the  sense  of  against,  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion.]   [AGAIN.]    Backward.    (Chaucer.) 

t  a-ySn'-wylle,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  ayen,  and 
wyllc  —  will.  J  Against  one's  will,  unwillingly. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

t  ay'-er-y,  *.    [EYBIE.] 

*ay-gre'en,  tal-gre'en,  *.  [Eng.  ay  = 
always,  and  green.]  A  name  of  the  houseleek. 

*ay^gul-et,  *.    [Fr.  aiguillette.)    An  aiglet. 

[AIGLET.] 

*ayle,  s.    [Fr.  a'ievl.]    A  grandfather. 
*ayle,  v.t.    [AIL,  v.] 

"  Noot  I  nought  why,  ne  what  metchauuce  it  ayled." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,186. 

tay'-lfit,  *.    [Deriv.  uncertain.] 

In  Heraldry :  A  name  used  to  designate  the 
Cornish  Chough  (Fregilus  graculus).  (Gloss. 
of  Her.) 

*aym,  s.  The  same  as  AIM  (q.v.).  Spec., 
guess. 

"That  known  her  port,  and  thither  Bayles  by  ayme." 
Spemer  :  F.  O,.,  II.  vi.  10. 

*  ay'-mers,  &  pi.    [EMBERS.] 

*  aynd,  «.     [In  Sw.  anda  =  breath,  and*  = 
ghost,  spirit ;  Dan.  aande  =  breath,  aand  = 
ghost ;  Wei.  anode  =  breath.  ]     Breath,  life. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.)    [AUNDE,  AIND.] 

"  Quoth  some  wha  maist  had  tint  their  ayntU." 
ChrUfi  Kirk  o'  the  Green.  ii.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  aynde,  v.t.    [In  Dan.  aande  =  to  breathe  ; 
Sw.  andan  =  to  breathe  out.]    [AYND,  s.]    To 
breathe  upon.    (Scotch.) 

"...  they  find  thair  eggis  ayndit  .  .  ."—ffector 
Botce:  Introd.  Detcrip.  of  Scotland.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  ayn'-dit,  pa.  par.    [AYNDE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ayne,  a.    [ANE,  ONE.]    One,  a. 

"  And  his  corune  on  his  heued  he  dede, 
And  let  it  staudeit  ni/ne  stund." 
Story  qf  Gen.  and  Eiod.  (ed.  Morris),  S.638-9. 

n-y8nt',  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  a;  yont.]  Be- 
yond, on  the  further  side ;  remote  from. 
(Scotch.) 

A.  As  preposition : 

"•  •,  •  as  he  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  owerto  the 
like  o  me  ayunt  the  ingle  at  e'en,  .  .  ."— Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  adverb : 

"A  burn  ran  in  the  lalgh,  at/ont  there  lay 
As  many  feeding  on  the  other  brae," 

Ron:  Helenore,  p.  47.    (Jamieton.) 

*  ay  -quere,  adv.    [Old  Eng.  ay  (AYE),  and 
9i(«re,  old  form  of   WHERE  (q.v.).]    Every- 
where. 

"  With  raony  golde  frenges, 

Ayyuere  naylet  ful  nwe." 

Oavan  and  the  Green  Knyght,  1,070.    (B.  In  Boucher.) 

ayr'-ant,  o.    [EYRANT.] 
"ayre  (l),».    [HEIR.] 


*  ayre  (2),  s.    [AIR.] 

"  Shouting,  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on  bight. 
That  all  the  ayre  it  nils,  and  flyes  to  heaven  bright." 
Spenter :  f.  Q.,  I.  v.  ID. 

*  ayr'-«m  (yr  as  ir),  $.  pi.    [AY,  EGOS.] 

A  yr  shires  (Ayr  as  Ar),  s.  pi.  [From  Ayr- 
shire, a  Scottish  county.] 

Farming :  A  breed  of  cattle  brought  from 
Ayrshire.  The  aiiimals  so  designated  are  in 
general  parti-coloured,  red  and  white  being 
diffused  over  them  in  patches.  They  are 
horned.  Their  special  value  arises  from  their 
being  excellent  for  the  dairy. 

a'yr-y  (ar'-I), «.    [AERIE.] 

"I  should  discourse  on  the  brancher,  the  haggard, 
and  then  treat  of  their  several  ayriet.'  — Walton :  Aug. 

*  ayse,  v.t.    [EASE,  v.] 

*  ayse,  s.    [EASE,  «.] 

*  ay  -sylle,  '  al'-syll,  *.    [A.S.  airil  =  vine- 
gar.]   Vinegar. 

"  The  vessel  of  ayiylle  and  of  galle. 

Lord,  kepe  me  from  the  synnys  alle." 
The  Symbols  of  the  Pattion  (ed.  Morris),  10&4. 

az  a-le-a,  s.     [In  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Mod.  Lat. 

azalea;  Fr.  azalee ;  Gr.  afoXe'o?  (azaleas)  = 
dry,  parched,  either  because  in  such  places 
the  plant  grows,  or  from  the  brittle,  dry 
nature  of  its  wood.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ericaceae  (Heathworts).  It  contains  a 
British  species,  A.  procumbent,  or  Trailing 
Azalea,  a  low  shrub  with  woody  tortuous 
stems  and  crowded  leafy  branches,  occurring 
in  patches  on  moors  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. There  are  numerous  species  in  America, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  The  nearly 
allied  genus,  Rhododendron,  also  abounds  in 
the  American  mountains.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  abundance  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  in  some  cases 
their  fragrance.  Azaleas  are  best  cnltivated 
in  a  peaty  soil.  The  most  delicate  species  is 
Azalea  Indica. 

a-za'-le-Ine,  *.    [From  Mod.  Lat  azalea,  and 
"  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.    [RosANiLiNE.] 

aa'-a-rdle,  *.  [In  Ger.  «*eroT«  =  the  berry, 
and  azerol  baum,  =  the  tree  ;  Fr.  azerote  =  the 
berry,  and  azerolter  =  the  tree  ;  Port,  azerola 
=  the  fruit,  and  azeroUiro  =  the  tree  ;  ItaL  laz- 
zeruola  =  the  berry,  and  lazzeruolo  =  the  tree.] 
The  English  name  of  a  sjiecies  of  hawthorn 
(Cratcegus  azarolus.] 

A-za-zel,  s.  [Heb.  bltNJS  (azazfl);  in  the 
opinion  of  Gesenius,  the  same  as  WTOJ  (azal- 
zel) ;  from  Vt»  (azal),  disused  in  Hebrew,  but 
occurring  in  Arabic  =  to  separate.] 

1.  In  Scriptitre :  A  word  occurring  in  Lev. 
xvi.  8,  10,  and   26,  where   it   is   translated 
"  scapegoat ; "  but  the  antithesis  which  makes 
the  one  goat  be  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  for 
Azazel,  is  best  preserved  by  supposing  Azazel 
to  be  such  a  being  as  Satan  or  some  other 
evil  spirit. 

2.  In   Milton  :    An   evil   spirit,  standard- 
bearer  to  Satan. 

'  Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  upreared 
Hii  inijjhty  standard :  that  proud  honour  claime 
Aiatel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  5*4. 

a-zed'-a-rich,  s.  [In  Fr.  azedarach,  from 
Arab,  azadarach.] 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a  tree, 
Melia  azedarach.  [MKLIA.] 

az-el-a'-ic,  «,  [Eng.  azote,  and  Gr.  <A<UKO<; 
Maikos),  pertaining  to  the  olive-tree  ;  e\aiov 
(elaion)  =  olive-oil,  or  oil  in  general ;  cAaia 
(elaia)  =  the  olive-tree.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  azote  (nitrogen)  and  oil  in  combina- 
tion. 

azelale  acid. 

Chem. :  C-!H}4.(CO.OK)i.  A  bibasic  acid 
formed  along  with  sul>eric  acid  by  oxidising 
castor  oil.  It  is  solubl*  in  cold  ether  and  in 
boiling  water.  It  forms  large  white  needle 
crystals,  which  melt  at  106°.  By  heating  with 
caustic  baryta,  it  yields  heptane,  CyHig. 

A -zel-fa-fa&e,  «.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A 
fixed  star,  numbered  4i  in  the  scale  of  magni- 
tude ;  it  is  called  nlso  *•'  Cygni. 


az  -I-muth,  s.    [In  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Sp.  azimuth; 
Fr.   &  Port,  azimut  ;    Ital.  azzimutto  ;  from 
Arab,  assamt,  pi.  as-sumut  —  a  way,  a  path.] 
[ZENITH.] 
Astronomy  : 

1.  Slug.:  "The  angular  distance  of  a  celestial 
object  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the 
horizon  (according  as  it  is  tfie  north  or  south 
pole  which  is  elevated),  when  the  object  is 
referred  to  the  horizon  by  a  vertical  circle." 
Or  "  the  angle  comprised  between  two  verti- 
cal planes,  one  passing  through  the  elevated 
pole,  the  other  through  the  object."     It  is 
generally   reckoned   eastward   or   westward, 
from  the  north  or  south  point  for  180"  either 
way  ;  but  Herschel  prefers  always  reckoning 
it  from  the  points  of  the  horizon  most  remote 
from  the  elevated  pole  westward,  so  as  to 
agree  in  its  general  direction  with  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  motion  of  the  stars.    Of  course 
he  therefore  counts  from  0°  to  360°.    (Herschel  : 
Astron.,  5th  ed.,  1858,  §  103.) 

2.  Plural  :   Azimuths,   called   also  vertical 
circles,    are   great   circles   intersecting   each 
other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the 
horizon   at  right   angles  in   all   the    points 
thereof.    On  these  are  reckoned  the  altitude 
of  the  stars,  and  of  the  sun  when  he  is  not  in 
the  meridian. 

H  Magnetical  Azimuth  :  Magnetical  azimuth 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  between 
the  sun's  azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical 
meridian  ;  or  it  is  ttie  apparent  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the 
compass. 

azimuth  and  altitude  instrument. 

An  astronomical  instrument  designed  to  ascer- 
tain the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  any  particular  time.  It  lias  two* 
axes,  the  principal  one  vertical  and  the  other 
horizontal  ;  the  former,  therefore,  correspond- 
ing to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
latter  to  the  celestial  horizon.  The  angles 
measured  on  the  latter  are  therefore  azimuths 
or  differences  of  azimuth,  and  those  on  the 
former  zenith  distances,  according  as  the 
graduation  is  from  the  upper  point  of  the 
limb,  or  a  point  distant  from  it  90  .  (Herschel  : 
Astron.,  §§  182—18".]  [ALTAZIMUTH.] 

azimuth  compass.  An  instrument  used 
for  finding  the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth,  or 
the  amplitude  of  any  other  heavenly  body. 

azimuth  dial.  A  dial,  the  stile  or  gno- 
mon of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

£z'-I-muth-al,  a.  [Eng.,  kc.,azimvth,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -oi.  In  Fr.  and  Port  azimutal  ; 
Sp.  azimuthal.]  Pertaining  to  the  azimuth. 

"...  the  atimuthal  arc  thu»  determined."—  Her- 
tchel:  As!  ran.,  ^  188. 

azimuthal  error.  The  deviation  of  a 
transit  instrument  from  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  Its  effect  is  greatest  in  the  horizon, 
and  vanishes  in  the  zenith.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "meridian  error."  (Hind.) 

&z-o-ben  -zene,  t.  [From  Eng.  azo(te)  = 
nitrogen,  and  benzene  (q.v.).] 

C6H5N 
Chemistry  .•       _  II     Obtained  by  distilling 


nitrobenzene  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  The  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  aldehyde. 
Azobenzene  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrobenzene.  Azobenzene  crys- 
tallises in  large  yellow-red  plates,  which  melt 
at  60'5°,  and  boil  at  293°.  Concentrated  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  nitro-substitution  com- 
pounds. Boiling  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
azolwnzene-sulphonic  acid,  CijHgNjSOgH. 
Reducing  agents  convert  azobenzene  into 

CjHjNH 
hydrazobenzene,  j 

C6H5KH. 

&Z-O-ben-z6'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  azo(te),  and  benzoic 
(see  def.).]  Pertaining  to  nitrogen,  and  also 
to  gum  benzoin,  a  resin  produced  from  Slyrax 
benzoin,  a  tree  from  the  Malay  archipelago. 

azobenzoic  acid. 

NC6H4.CO.OH 


action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on 
nitro-benzoic  acid.  A  yellow  solid,  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water  ;  it  forms 
sparingly  soluble  salts. 


b£y;  poUt,  JolW;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  ie.  -  bcl.  dcL 
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azodiphenyldiamine— azymous 


a-zS-di-phen-jrl-di'-a-mine,  s.  [Eng. 
azj(te),  difikenyl,  diamine.]  CjoHuNs.  A 
chemical  substance  produced  "by  passing 
nitrons  acid  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
aniline. 

a-zo'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  a£oot  (azoos):  a.,  priv.,  and 
"  £<o<k  (zoos)  =  alive  ;  £01}  (zoe)  —  life  ;  £cuo  (zao) 
=  to  live.]  Destitute  of  life,  or  the  remains 
of  what  once  were  animated  beings. 

Geology.  Azoic  Rocks :  Those  in  which  no 
traces  of  organic  remains  exist,  and  which 
are  by  some  assumed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  life  commenced  in  this  planet. 

H  As  the  constant  tendency  of  geological 
investigation  has  been  to  find  traces  of  fossils 
in  sedimentary  rocks  previously  deemed  azoic, 
and  as,  moreover,  there  is  good  reawm  to 
believe  that  in  many  cases  in  which  they  have 
not  been  found  they  once  existed,  but  have 
since  been  destroyed  by  metamorphic  action, 
students  of  nature  require  to  be  very  careful 
as  to  what  rocks  they  venture  to  characterise 
as  azoic. 

az-o-me'-than,  s.    [From  Eng.  azo(te)  =  ni- 
trogen, and  melhan  (q.v.). 
Chem.    [CYANIDE.] 

az  o-par  af  f  ins,    s.  pi.      [Eng.    ozo(te); 

paraffins.] 

Chemistry.     [NiTRlLEs.] 

az-o-phos-phor'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ozope).  and 
phosphoric  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
azote  and  phosphorus  in  combination. 

azophosphoric  acid.  An  acid  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Gladstone,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  phosphoric  acid  conjugated  with  an 
atom  of  the  group  P.N. 

az-dr'-ite,  s.  [From  the  Azores,  nine  islands 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  about  800  miles  dis- 
tant from  Portugal,  to  which  they  politically 
belong.]  A  white  mineral,  translucent  or 
opaque,  crystallising  in  minute  octahedrons. 
The  hardness  is  4'45  ;  the  lustre  vitreous  on  a 
fractured  fragment.  Hayes  considers  it  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  found  in  an  albitic  rock 
in  the  Azores. 

a-ZO'te,  s.  [In  Fr.  azote  ;  from  Gr.  <i,  priv. ,  and 
£omicOT  (zotikos)  =  tit  for  giving  and  maintain- 
ing life  ;  fai  (zoe)  =  life  ;  £a<o  (zoo)  —  to  live.] 
A  name  once  all  but  universally  used  for  what 
is  now  more  frequently  termed  nitrogen. 
[NITROGEN.]  It  was  so  called  because  when 
breathed,  uncombined  with  oxygen,  it  has 
fatal  effects  upon  animal  life. 

*  a  -zoth,  s.    [Arabic  (?).  ] 

1.  Alchemy :  Mercury,  which  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  every  metallic  body  and  constitute 
its  basis.     (Glossog.  Nov. ,  &c.) 

2.  The  liquor  of  sublimated  mercury. 

3.  Brass. 

4.  Paracelsus's  universal  remedy. 

a-z5t'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  azotique.']  Pertaining  to 
azote. 

*  azotic  acid.    The  same  as  NITRIC  ACID 
(q.v.). 

*  azotic  gas.    Nitrogen. 

"...  one  of  which  ha»  Ijeen  named  oxygen  KM  and 
th*  otlic-r  amtic  gas."— (ireyary :  Ilaiiyt  Hat.  PhU. 
(1»07),  j  2W. 

az-o  tize,  v.t.  [Eng.  azot(e);  -tee.]  To  im- 
pregnate with  azote. 

az-o-tl  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [AZOTIZE.] 

"...  those  tif  am-itfd  mutters,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable."-  Toddi  Bowman:  Phjiiol.  Anat.,i.  U 

"...  various  atoiited  substance*.  "—Ibid.,  vol.  11, 
p.  203. 

azotizcd  substances.  Nitrogenous 
comi>oumls,  or  those  containing  nitrogen,  the 
most  essential  element  of  food,  yet,  by  itself, 
unable  to  sustain  life.  Foods,  which  build 
up  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  \\z.— flesh-formers,  or 
those  which  repair  the  waste  of  tissue ;  and 
heat-gfiirnitors,  or  those  which  keep  up  the 
heat  and  movements  of  the  body.  The  former 
are  called  nitrogenous,  and  the  latter  non- 
nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous.  The  principal 
animal  nitrogenous  compounds  are  albumen, 
fibrin,  gelatine,  and  casein,  all  of  which  are 
almost  identical  in  composition,  and  contain 
from  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Albumen, 
fibrin,  and  gelatine  are  found  in  the  muscles, 


blood,  and  bones  of  animals,  whilst  casein  is 
found  in  the  milk.  Similar  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds occur  in  vegetables  :  thus  we  find 
albumen  in  potatoes,  turnips,  apples,  &c.  ; 
n'lirin  in  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  cereals  ; 
and  casein  in  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  The 
nutritive  value  of  an  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee 
is  very  small,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present 
being"  almost  inappreciable.  The  non-nitro- 
genous foods  are  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  or  oil. 
These,  by  oxidation  in  the  Ixxiy,  produce  heat 
and  motion,  and  are  hence  termed  heat-givers 
or  force-producers. 

az-o-ti  z  Ing,  pr.  par.    [AZOTIZE,  ».] 

a-zo'-to'-,  as  a  prefix.     [From   azot(e)  ;  -o.] 
Combined  with  azote,  as  azoto-sulphuric. 

azoto  sulphuric  acid  (of  De  La  Pro- 
vostaye).    A  chemical  compound.      Formula 


az-Sx-y-bSn'-zene,  ».     [From  Eng.  azot(e)  ; 
Gr.  ofiis   (oxus)  =  sharp,    and   Eng.  benzene 

(q-V-}-] 


Chem.  :  Azoxybenzene, 


O.      It  is 


formed,  together  with  azobenzene,  by  reducing 
nitrobenzene  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crys- 
tallises in  long  yellow  needles. 

Az'-ra-el,  Az'-ra-il,  *.     [Arab.,  Turk.,  Ac.] 
Among  the  Arabs  and  Turks  :  The  angel  of 
death. 

"  Even  Azrael,  from  hi«  deadly  quiver 
When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  down  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust* 

Byron  :  The  Bride  of  Abydot,  i.  11. 

a-ZuT-miC,  a.     [Eng.  az(ote),  and  ulmic,  from 
ulmin  (q.v.).]    Pertaining  to  azote  and  ulmiu. 

azulmic  acid. 

Chem.  :  Azulmic  acid,  C^sNjO,  obtained 
by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  gas  ;  also  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen,  CoNo,  on  aqueous 
ammonia.  By  boiling  it  with  water  it  is  con- 
verted iuto  mycomelic  acid,  €4114X402. 

az'-ure,  *  as'-ure,  *  as-sure,  *  as  '-ur 

(z  =  zh),  a.  &  s.  (The  first  syllable  of  the 
word  is  occasionally  pronounced  a^.  [In  Fr., 
Welsh,  Prov.,  and  O.  Sp.  azur;  Ital.  azzurro, 
azzuolo;  Sp.  azur,  azul;  Port,  azul;  from 
Pers.  Idjawardi,  Idjuwardi  —  blue,  azure  ;  l&ja- 
ward,  Idjuward  =  lapis  landi,  the  second 
word  in  which  is  the  Persian  one  altered. 
From  Arab,  azul  =  heaven.]  [Az  URINE,  AZUR- 
ITE,  AZURN.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Ord.  Long.  :  Of  that  tint  of  blue  which  is 
seen  in  the  vault  of  heaven  during  the  absence 
of  clouds.  Used  — 

1.  Of  the  sky. 

"  Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  mure  sky." 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  lit 

2.  Of  the  sea  in  certain  states. 

"The  sea, 

Far  through  his  aturt  turbulent  domain, 

Your  empire  owns."  Thornton:  fipriny,  n. 

3.  Of  some  eyes,  and  specially  of  Minerva's. 

"  Minerva,  graceful  with  her  mure  eyes.  ' 

Pope  :  Homer'  t  Odyttey,  bk.  1.,  56. 

4.  Of  sea-goddesses. 

"  Leucothoe  saw.  and  pity  touched  her  lireait 
(Herself  a  mortal  once  of  Cadmus'  strain, 
But  now  an  azure  sister  of  the  main).  " 

Pope  :  Jlumer's  Odyuey,  bk.  v.,  425-7. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  colour  of  the  sky,  soft  or  pale  blue. 

"  Gold  and  eeluer  he  seis  and  atur  forsothe." 

Joteph  of  Arimathit  (ed.  Skeat),  195 
"...    if  our  hypothetical  shell  were  lifted  to  twice 
the  height  of  Mmit  Blanc  above  the  earth's  surface, 
we  should  still  have  the  aaire  overhead."—  Tynda.ll  : 
Frag  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  vii.  152-3. 

2.  The  vault  of  heaven,  so  called  from  its 
soft  blue  colour. 

"  T7|>  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautilul."—  Byron  :  Cain,  i.  1. 

IL  Her.  :  Bright  blue.  Used  especially  in 
describing  the  escutcheons  of  gentlemen  be- 
neath the  degree  of  barons.  The 
same  colour  on  a  nobleman's  coat 
is  called  sapphire,  from  the  stone, 
and  that  on  the  coat  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  Jupiter,  from  the 
planet  of  that  name.  Engravers 
conventionally  represent  azure,  AZURE. 


or  asure  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled  in. 
heraldry,  by  horizontal  lines.  (Glossographfa 
Nova,  dtc.) 

"  Foli'«  In  foler  flakerande  bitwene, 

Ami  a)  in  aiure  and  ynde  enaumayld  ryche." 
Ear.  Eng.  Alliter.  1'uein.i  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanneu,  1,410-11. 

azure-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  of  an  azure 
colour,  or  what  may  be  poetically  described 
as  such. 

••  Fair-haired,  aatre-«yed,  with  delicate  Saxon  com- 
plexion." 

Longfellow  :  Courtship  of  Miles  Ktandiih.  1. 

azure  -pencilled,  a.  Pencilled  with 
azure,  with  radiations  of  an  azure  hue. 

"  And  where  profuse  the  wood-veitch  cling* 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  ature-  pencilled  flower 
Should  canopy  Titauia's  bower." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  ir.  1 

azure-spar,  azure  spar,  a.    A  min- 

eral, called  also  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

azure-stone,  azure  stone,  «.     The 

same  as  AZURE-SPAR  (q.v.). 

azure-tinted,  a.    Tinted  with  azure. 

"  Oil  his  hairy  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  anchor,  azure-tinted; 
Like  Thor's  hammer,  huge  and  dinted 

Was  his  brawny  hand." 
Longfellow:  The  Saga  of  King  Ota/.  *lT. 

az'-ure  (z  as  zh),  v.t.  [From  the  adjective 
or  substantive.  In  Sp.  &  Port,  azular.]  To 
colour  azure. 

az'-ured  (Z  as  zh),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AZURE.] 

A.  As  past  participle  :  Coloured  azure  ;  made 
to  assume  an  azure  colour. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  an  azure  colour. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  iiox 
The  atured  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  nut  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten  d  not  thy  breath  .  .  . 

Shtike$jj.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  1 

az'-ur-ine  (z  as  zh),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  azur; 
-int.    In  Ital.  azzurino.] 
t  A.  As  (tdjective  :  Of  an  azure  colour. 

"...  whereupon  they  lay  a  colour  which  con- 
tluueth  dark  aturine."—Sackluyt  :  Voyaget,  vol.  iii., 
p.  37. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  fresh-water  fish,  called 
also  the  Blue  Roach,  the  Leuciscus  ccei-uleut 
of  Yarrell.  It  belongs  to  the  Cyprinidae,  or 
Carp  family.  It  is  found  in  Lancashire  and 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 

az'-ur-ite  (z  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  azur;  and  suff. 
-ite.] 

1.  (In  Ger.  lazidit,   lazulith.)     A  mineral, 
called  also  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

2.  (In  Ger.  lazurit.)    A  brittle,  transparent 
or  subtranslucent  mineral  with  monocliuic 
crystals.     The  hardness  is  3'5  —  4'25  ;  the  sp. 
gr.,  3  '5—  8  '831  ;  the  lustre  vitreous  or  verging 
on  adamantine  ;  the  colour  azure-blue,  passing 
into  Berlin  blue.    Compos.  :   Carbonic  acid, 
24  to  25-46  ;  oxide  of  copper,  68  '5  to  70  ;  and 
water,  5  '4(5  to  6.    It  occurs  in  England,  in 
Cornwall,    Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  ;   as 
also  in  France,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Siberia. 
(Dana.) 

az'-urn  (z  as  zh),  a.  [Ger.  azurn.]  The  same 
as  AZURE. 

"  My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate  and  the  aiurn  sheen 
Of  Turk  is  blue.'  Milton  :  Comta.  SM. 

az'  y-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  d£vyo?  (azugos)  =  un- 
wedded,  not  constituting  one  of  a  pair  ;  a, 
priv.,  and  £uyos  (zugos),  oftener  fvyov  (zugon) 
=  a  yoke.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  anything 
occurring  singly  as  contradistinguished  from 
one  of  a  pair. 

"Single  or  azygout  bones."—  Flower:  Otteol.  of  th» 
Mammalia,  p.  105. 

*az/-$fmef  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  fv^rt  (zume) 
=  leaven.  [AZYMOUS.]  Unleavened  bread. 


,  ».     [In  Ger.  Azymiten  (plural); 
Fr.  Azymite  (sing.).]    [AZYMOUS.] 

Church  Hist.  (Plur.):  Those  who  use  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

az'-y-mous,  a.  [In  Fr.  azyme;  Sp.  azimo; 
Port  azymo  ;  Lat  azymus  ;  Gr.  afopos  (azu- 
mos)  :  i,  priv.,  and  ijuMl  (zv.me)  =  leaven.] 
Unleavened  ;  unfermented.  (Used  of  bread.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  trfr  Syrian,    so,  co  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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B. 

B.  The  second  letter  and  the  first  consonant  in 
the  English  alphabet,  as  it  is  also  iu  the  other 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family  spoken  in 
Europe.  The  characters  in  use  in  these 
several  tongues  having  come  through  the 
Greek  from  some  old  form  of  speech,  probably 
the  Phoenician,  belonging  to  the  Semitic  (better 
called  the  Syro-Arabian)  family,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  letter  corresponding  to  B 
would  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  Semitic 
as  in  the  previously-mentioned  Aryan  alpha- 
bets. Investigation  shows  this  to  be  the 
case,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least  A 
sound  and  character  corresponding  to  the 
English  b  and  the  Greek  ft  =  (beta),  is  the 
second  letter  and  the  first  consonant  in  Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Aramaic,  Arabic, 
and  Coptic.  In  Ethiopic,  however,  beth 
stands  tenth  instead  of  second  in  order. 
Turning  next  to  som«  of  the  Aryan  languages 
of  Asia,  we  find  that  in  Armenian  be  is  the 
twenty-sixth  of  thirty-eight  letters ;  and  in 
Sanscrit,  Mahratta,  &c.,  bit  or  ba  is  generally 
placed  twenty-third  in  the  list  of  consonants, 
•where  it  is  preceded  by  phu  and  followed  by 
Wiu.  Returning  agaii*  to  the  Semitic,  D'3 
(beth);  the  name  given  to  the  second  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  really  Aramaean. 
Like  the  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew,  IT3 
(batik),  it  signifies  a  house,  to  which  it  has 
Borne  faint  resemblance.  The  Hebrew  coin- 
letter  jj  f|,  the  Samaritan  ^,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician £  9>  nave  a  somewhat  greater  one ; 
and  probably  the  old  hieroglyph  from  which 
these  symbols  were  abbreviated  may  have  been 
the  most  like  of  all.  [A,  ALPHABET.] 

B  is  a  fiat  units  [MutE],  the  voice  not  being 
BO  entirely  shut  off  in  pronouncing  it  as  it  is 
when  one  of  the  sharp  mutes,  p  or/,  is  uttered. 
The  b  sound  is  produced  by  compressing  the 
lips,  a  vowel  lieing  ad  led  to  render  it  audible. 
It  is  hence  called  a  labial,  from  Lat.  labium  = 
a  lip,  plur.  labia  =  lips  ;  its  other  associates 
in  the  same  category  being  p,  f,  and  v,  with 
which  it  is  often  interchanged  in  the  cognate 
languages.  Thus  to  bake  is  in  O.  H.  Ger. 
pac/mii,  and  in  Slav,  peshtshi.  The  Eng.  lite 
is  the  Ger.  leben ;  and  while  lite  is  the  sub- 
stantive, Jive  is  the  verb.  So  the  Lat  batena 
is  from  the  Gr.  ^aAAatpa  (phallaina),  4>aAaica 
(pkaiafaa)  with  ph.  pronounced  as  /,  whilst 
from  one  or  other  comes  the  Eng.  -whale.  The 
Eng.  Tiave  is  from  the  Lat.  habeo.  So  also 
the  Sanscrit  \yagra  •=  a  tiger,  becomes  the 
Mahratta  vttgh  (pronounced  \tagh),  and  is 
transformed  into  the  Hindi  bagh.  Other 
letters  than  the  labials  can  be  interchanged 
with  b :  thus  the  Greek  *ioAv/3£oc  (molubdos) 
and  the  Lat.  plumbum  =  lead,  unlike  as  they 
appear,  are  akin,  TO  being  exchanged  for  p; 
and  the  old  form  of  the  Lat.  bellum  —  war,  was 
diieHum,  whence  our  Eng.  words  bellicose  and 
duel 

I.  B,  as  an  initial,  is  used — 

1.  In  designating  University  degrees: 

(a)  For  Lat.  Baccalavreus,  as  Artium  Bacca- 
laureus  =  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(b)  For  Bachelor ;  as  B.A.=  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
B.D.=  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  B.M.=  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  ;  B.L.  =  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

2.  In  Music:  For  bass.     Similarly  B.C.  is 
used  for  basso  continue  —  thorough  bass. 

3.  In  Chemistry :    For  the  element  boron,  of 
which  it  is  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  initial. 

IL  B,  as  a  symbol,  is  used — 

1.  In,    Numeration,    in    Greek,    Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  even  occasionally  in  English,  for 
2.    But  0|  in  Greek  is  the  diacritical  mark  for 
2,000.     In  Latin  B  stands  for  300,  and  B  for 

1     8,000. 

2.  In  Music:   As  the  seventh  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.     It  answers  to  the  Italian  and 
French  si.     In  Germany  it  is  —  B  flat. 

3.  In  Chem.     [I.,  3.] 

4.  Biblical  Criticism.    Of  Codices:  B  =  the 
Codex  Vaticanus.    [  CODEX.] 

HL  B,  as  a  part  of  speech,  is  used— 

1.  As  an  adjective:  as  "  the  b  sound." 

2.  As  a  substantive :  as  "  Capital  B;  "  "Not 
to  know  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

Ba  (Chemistry).  The  symbol  for  the  element 
barium. 


Da',  s.  [Eng.  ball,  with  the  permanent  ellipsis 
of  the  last  two  letters.]  A  ball.  (Scotch.) 

ba,  o.    [A.8.  ba  =  both.]    [BOTH.]    Both. 

"That  pour*  ba  and  rlche."-JfS.  Coil.,  Titia,  D. 

xvlii.,.fo.  in.   (S.  in  Voucher.) 

ba,  v.t.    [BASSE,  v.] 

baa  (Eng.),  bae  (Scotch),  t.  [From  the  sound.] 
The  utterance  of  a  sheep  in  bleating,  from 
which  it  is  manifestly  imitated. 

"  Proteut.  Therefore  thou  art  a  sheen. 
Speed.  Such  another  vroof  will  make  me  cry  baa." 
.  :  Two  Uentl.  of  Yer.,  i.  1. 


baa  (Eng.),  bae  (Scotch),  v.i.  [From  the  sub- 
stantive.] To  emit  the  sound  which  a  sheep 
does  in  bleating. 

"  Or  like  a  lamb,  whose  dam  away  ii  fet. 
He  treble  boat  tor  help,  but  iioue  can  get." 

Sidney. 

Ba  aL  *.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  Baal;  Gael  Beil; 
from  Hebrew  •»?  (Baal)  ;  Aram,  bra  (Baal), 
and  7»3  (BUT)  =  (1)  master,  possessor,  (2) 
husband  (generally  with  the  article  n  (ha)  = 
the,  "»in  (hob-Boat)  =  Baal  ;  in  Sept.  Or.  6 
Bo«iA  (ho  Baal)  =  the  Baal  (masc.  )  (Judg.  ii.  13)  ; 
4  BooA  (he  Baal)  =  the  Baal  (fern.)  (Jer.  xix.  5).  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  chief  male  divinity  among  the 
Phwnieians,  as  Ashtoreth  was   the   leading 
female    one.       [ASHTORETH.]      The    Cartha- 
ginians, who   sprang  from  the  Phoenicians, 
carried  with  them  his  worship  to  their  new 
settlements,  as  is  proved,  among  other  evi- 
dence, by  the  names  of  some  of  their  world- 
renowned  heroes  ;  thus  Hannibal,  written  in 
Punic  inscriptions  "j?a;n  (Hannibaal),  signifies 
"  The  grace  of  Baal  ;"  and  Hasdrubal,  or  As- 
drubal,  bsiVV?  (Azr&baal)  =  "  Help  of  BaaL" 
The  worship  of  Baal  early  existed  among  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Moa  bites,  whence  it  spread 
to  the  Israelites,  becoming  at  last  for  a  time 
completely  dominant  among  the  ten  tribes, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  even  among  the  two, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-advised  marriage  of 
Ahab  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (the 
name  means   "  With  Baal,")  king  of  Sidon. 
A   number  of  places  in  Palestine   and   the 
neighbouring  countries  commence  with  Baal, 
such  as  Baal-gad  (Josh.  xi.   17),  Baal-meon 
(Numb,  xxxii.  38),  but  whether  in  the  sense 
of  "  lord,"  "  possessor,"  or  signifying  "  Baal," 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.    One  place  is  simply 
called  Baal  (1  Chron.  iv.  33).    This  divinity 
seems  to  have  symbolised  the  sun,  and  less 
frequently  the  planet  Jupiter.    He  was  wor- 
shipped under  different  forms  or  in  different 
relations  :  thus  there  were  Baal-berith  =  the 
Covenant  Baal  or  lord  ;    Baal-zebub    [BEEL- 
ZEBUB] =  the  fly-lord  ;  Baal  Peor  =  the  Baal 
of  Mount  Peor,  or  Baal  of  the  opening,  the 
Moabitish   national   divinity.      Perhaps   the 
Babylonian  Bel  was  only  Baal  with  a  dialectic 
difference  of  spelling,  though  Prof.  Rawlinson 
thinks  differently  (Isa.  xlvi.  1).    [BEL.]   There 
was   an  affinity  between  Baal  and   Moloch. 
[MOLOCH.]    The  Beltein  or  Beltane  fires,  lit  in 
early  summer  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  seem 
to  be  a  survival  of  Baal's  worship.   [BELTANE.  ] 

"...  and  called  on  the  name  of  Bant  from  morning 
even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us."—  1  Kings 
xviii.  28.  (See  aUo  Jer.  xix.  S.  I 

TJ  The  Heb.  plural  Baalim  often  occurs.  It 
may  signify  images  of  Baal,  or  that  imaginary 
god  in  different  relations.  (Judges  viii.  33.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  one  held  by  the  person  using 
the  term  to  be  a  false  priest. 

"  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
times beaten,  sometime*  ducked."—  Jiacaulaf  :  HiU. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Baal-adorer,  s.    One  who  adores  BaaL 

"  The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep." 

Lynn  :  On  Jordan  i  Bank*. 

Ba-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Baal;  -tit.]  A  wor- 
shipper of  Baal  ;  a  contemptuous  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  Roman  Catholic  or  to  an  Anglican. 
(Sylvester  :  Tobacco  Battered,  190.) 

bab,  s.    [Bos,  s.    (Scotch.) 
bab,  v.t.  &  i.    [Bos,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

ba'-ba,  s.  [Mahratta  (1)  Baba,  a  proper  name 
borne  by  many  men  ;  (2)  boba,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment for  a  young  child  of  the  male  sex. 
Akin  to  Eng.  baby.  ] 

Among  Anglo-Indians:  Used  in  the  second 
of  these  senses. 

bab-ble,  »bab'-le  (le  =  el),  f.i.  &  t.  [in 
Dut.  babbelen;  Ger.  babbeln  ;  Fr.  babbikr. 
Imitated  from  the  sound.]  [BABEL.  ] 


A.  Intrant. :  To  scud  forth  vague  unmeai> 
Ing  sounds  iu  an  unintermitted  stream. 

L  OJ  persons :    Used— 

1.  Of  the  imperfect  attempts  at  speech  which 
characterise  the  period  of  infancy. 

2.  Of  the  talk  of  persons  whose  powers  an 
failing  through  old  age  or  serious  sickness. 

3.  Of  the  copious,  unintennitting,  and  shal- 
low speech  of  talkers,  who  habitually  wearj 
every  company  into  which  they  may  gain  ad- 
mittance, and  betray  every  secret  entrusted 
to  them  to  keep. 

EL  Of  inanimate  things :  To  emit  such 
sounds  as  are  made  by  a  running  brook. 

"  And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen." 

Tennyson :  Mariana  in  the  South. 

B.  Trans. :  To  prate ;  to  utter. 

"John  had  conned  over  a  catalogue  of  hard  words: 
these  he  used  to  babble  indiflerently  in  all  couiimiiies.'' 
—Arbuthnot. 

H  The  participial  adjective  babbling,  derived 
from  babble,  is  more  common  than  any  part  of 
the  verb  strictly  so  called.  [BABBLING  J 

bab-ble, »  bab  le  (le  =  el),  «  bab  bel, ». 
[From  the  verb.  In  Dut.  gebabbel ;  Fr.  babii.) 

1.  Emanating  from  human  beings:  Unmean- 
ing prattle ;  shallow,  foolish  talk. 

"The  babble,  impertinence,  and  folly,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  In  dispute*."— OlaneiU. 

2.  Emanating  from  inanimate  things:  Such 
a  sound  as  that  made  by  running  water. 

IT  Hounds  are  said  to  babble  when  they 
give  tongue  too  loudly  after  having  found. 
(Gent.  Rec.,  p.  78.) 

bab'-ble-ment,  «.  [Eng.  babble;  -ment.  In 
Fr.  bablllement.] 

1.  The  act  of  babbling. 

2.  The  foolish  talk  which  is  uttered. 
"Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 

babblement!,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delight- 
ful knowledge."-  Milton :  Education. 

bab  -bier,  »bab-ler,  s.  [Eng.  bobble);  •*• 
In  Dut  babbelaar;  Fr.  babiWord.] 

A.  Ord.    Lang.  :    An    unintermitting  and 
shallow  talker. 

"  I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
A  babbler  In  the  land." 

Tennyson:  JTte  Talking  OaJc. 

B.  Ornith.  (PI.    Babblers)  :     The    English 
equivalent  for  the  Timalinae,  a  sub-family  of 
the  Turdidae,  or  Thrushes.    It  stands  l>etween 
the  True  Thrushes  and  the  Orioles.  The  species 
are  small  birds  confined  to  India,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  Australia.    Some  have  imi- 
tative powers,  and  many  sing  sweetly. 

•  bab'-bler-^,  ».    [Eng.  babble,  v.;  -ry.] 

1.  Prating,  chatter,  garrulousness.  (X.E.D.) 

2.  Confused  with  BABERY  (q.v.). 

bab'-blingt  Pr-  par.,  a,,  &  $.    [BABBLE.] 

A.  As  present  participle  £  participial  adj.  : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"And  have  the  files  thy  babbling  age  ordain'd 
To  vio.ate  the  life  thy  youth  sustained'" 

I'ui*. :  ffomeri  Odyury,  bk.  xix.,  66S-4. 

B.  As  substantive :  Vain,  shallew.foolish  talk. 
"Avoiding   profane  and   vain  balMingi."—\  Tim. 

vi.  20. 

babbling- thrusnes,s.;tf.  [BABBLER,  B.) 

t  bab'-bly.  a.  [Eng.  babM(e) ;  -y.]  Given  to 
babbling;  garrulous.  (Carlyle  :  Frederick  the 
Great,  IV.  177.) 

babe,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  bnb«,  bab,  babon,  from  th» 
last  of  which,  proliably  of  Celtic  origin,  the 
first  two  are  contracted.  ] 
L  Lit. :  An  infant,  male  or  female.    [BABT.J 

"  And,  behold,  the  babe  wept.~-.Erod.  Ii  & 

IX  Figuratively: 

1.  A  doll.    [DoLL.] 

"  Bearing  a  trusse  of  tryfles  at  bya  backe, 
As  bells  and  babn.  and  glasses  in  hy»  packe. 

.-ptiuer :  The  Aheplirara't  Calender,  v. 

2.  A  childish  person. 

3.  In  Scripture:   A   person  who  has  just 
undergone  the  new  birth,  and  is  as  yet  very 
immature  in  spiritual  development. 

"As  n<  w-horn  bnba.  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tin 
word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby."— 1  fet.  IL  1 

*  babe'-hcod,  *.  [Eng.  babe;  -hood.]  Infancy. 

Ba'-bel,  *.  [Sw.,  D»n.,  Dut,  Fr.,  Port,  Ac., 
Babel;  from  Hefc.  ")$2  (8abet)=(l)  confusion, 
(2)  Babel,  (3)  Babylon  ;  for  ^3  (B&lbfl); 
from  V$  (bo.'<u)  =  (1)  to  pour  over,  (2)  to 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  tin,  as ;  .expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  aban,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhfin.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  del. 
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'confound  (Gesenius) ;  or  from  Bab-ilu  =  the 
jgate  of  God,  or  Bab-ili  —  the  gate  of  the 
gods  ;  the  rendering  into  Semitic  of  the  Ae- 
cadian  Ca-dimirra.  (Sayce  in  Trans.  Soc. 
Bibl.  Archceol. ,  vol.  i. ,  pp.  298,  309.).]  A  place 
or  circumstances  in  which  confusion  of  sounds 
—as,  for  instance,  by  several  people  speaking 
at  once— is  the  predominating  characteristic. 
The  reference  is  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
divinely  sent  in  consequence  of  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1—9.) 

"The  poor  man  must  have  thought  the  voice  came 
from  the  shore :  such  a  Babel  of  cries  issued  at  once 
from  the  ship  .  .  ."—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xv. 

*  babclary,  *  babelery,  ».    [BABBLIRY.] 

Ba'  bel  Ish,  n.  [Eng.  Babel;  -ish.]  Resem- 
bling a  babel ;  confused.  (Blount :  Glossog.) 

Ba'-bel-Ism,  s.  [dig.  Babel ;  -ism.]  Noisy 
confused  speech.  (Athenasum,  July  15,  1865.) 

*  bab'-er-lypped,  *  babyr-lypped  (yr  as 

ir),a.  [First  element  doubtful.]  Thick-lipped. 

"  He  was  byttel-browede  and  baber-lypped,  with  two 
blery  eyen."— Pien  Plowman,  p.  97. 

ba'-be-ry,  s.  [Eng.  babeury  (q.v.),  but  modi- 
fied in  meaning  by  confusion  with  babe  (q.v.).] 
Finery  designed  to  please  a  baby  or  child. 

"So  have  I  seen  trim  books  in  velvet  clight, 
With  golden  leaves  And  painted  baber* 
Of  seely  boys,  please  unacquainted  sight." 

Sidney :  Arcadia.,  bk.  1. 

ba'be  sblp,  s.  [Bng.  bnbe;  -ship.]  Infancy. 
(Udul:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  194.) 

ba'-beur-y,  *  ba'-bur-y,  s.     [Probably  a 

corruption  of  babirynrie  =  baboonery  (q.v.).] 
Grotesque  ornamentation,  especially  in  sculp- 
ture or  pictures. 

"As  babeurtet  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  bweruacta. 

Chaucer :  ffoute  of  Fame. 

ba-bi-a'-na,  s.  [From  Dut.  babianer,  the 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  in  South 
Africa,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  baboon,  or 
bdviaan,  is  fond  of  if.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Iridaceue,  or  I  rids. 
The  species  are  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  beautiful  (lowers.  One  is  dark 
red,  another  red  and  blue,  and  more  than  one 
are  scented.  One  of  the  commonest  species  is 
Babiana  sulphured. 

ba'-bie,  s.    The  same  as  BAB v.    (Scotch.) 

babie -pickle,  s.  The  small  grain  lying 
In  the  bosom  of  a  larger  one,  at  the  top  of  a 
stalk  of  oats.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

*  ba'-bie,  s.    [BAWBEE.]    (Scotch.) 

Bab  ing  ton  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Babington,  who,  liesides  being  a  distinguished 
physician,  published  several  important  works 
on  mineralogy  in  17&i — 1T99.  A  small  gither- 
ing  of  mineralogists  at  his  house  ultimately 
develoi>ed  in  1807  into  the  great  Geological 
Bociety  of  London.  ]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana 
under  his  Amphibole  Group,  the  Pyroxene 
Sub-group,  and  the  section  of  it  with  trirlinic 
crystallisation.  The  hardness  is  5'5  to  (j ;  the 
sp.  gr.  3 '35 — 3  37  ;  the  lustre  is  vitreous,  splen- 
dent ;  the  colour  dark-greenish  black.  Com- 
position :  Silica,  47 '4(5  to  54 '4;  protoxide  of 
iron,  10-26  to  21'3  ;  lime,  1474  to  19'6  ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  Oto  11 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
1'8  to  17'91  ;  magnesia,  077  to  2'2;  alumina, 
0  to  6'48.  It  occurs  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
at  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  in  North  America. 

bab-i-rous'-sa,  s.    [BABVROUSSA.] 

ba  bish,  *  ba  -bishe,  *  ba'-bysh,  *  ba'- 
byshe,  a.  [Eng.  bdb(e);  -w/i.]  Childish, 
as  a  babe  would  do. 

"If  he  be  bashful,  and  will  soon  blush,  they  call  him 
a  bullish  and  ill  brought-up  thlug."— Atchain. 

*  ba  -bish,  v.t.   [From  Eng.  babish,  adj.  (q.v.).] 
To  render  babisn  ;  to  treat  as  if  one  were  a 
baby. 

"The  Pharisees  had  babisfied  the  simple  people  with 
fained  and  colde  religion,  and  had  tangled  theyr  con- 
sciences with  mannes  ordinauuces."—  Udal:  John  vli. 
(Richardton.) 

ba-blsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  babish;  -ly.]  Child- 
ishly ;  in  a  baby-like  manner. 

."One  that  spake  so  babitMy."-AnhbUhop  VAer : 
Annotr  to  the  Jetuit  Mnlone.  p.  404. 

ba  bish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  babish;  suff.  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  babish ;  childishness. 
(Ogilvie.) 


*  bab'-lah,  s.  [Perhaps  akin  to  Persian  and 
Mahratta  babul  and  babhue  =  the  Gum-Arabic 
tree  (Acacia  Arabica).  The  rind  of  the  legume 
of  a  plant — Mimosa  cineraria  of  Linnseus,  now 
Prosopis  spicigera.  It  contains  gallic  acid  and 
tannin,  and  has  been  used  in  dyeing  a  drab 
colour.  (Ure.) 

ba  boo,  ba  bu,  s.  [Bengalee.]  A  term  used 
in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Bengal 
for  a  Hindoo  gentleman,  or  sometimes  for  a 
native,  gentleman  of  any  purely  Oriental  race. 

"  Hernia  a  picture  of  a  Calcutta  babu."— Calcutta 
Review,  \p\.  vl.  (1846),  p.  Ivi. 

ba  boon ,  *  bab  I  on,  *  bab -I  -an.  s.    [In 

Sw.  babian ;  Dan.  bavian ;  Dut  baviaan ; 
Ger.  pavian,  bavian;  Fr.  babouin  (masc.), 
babouine  (fern.)  ;  Sp.  babuino ;  Ital.  babbititio, 
dimin.  of  babbo  •=•  papa  ;  Low  Lat.  baboyims, 
babuynns,  babovinus,  babewynus,  babuynia, 
and  papio.  Skinner  and  Menage  think  it 
cognate  with  babe,  whilst  Wedgwood  considers 
that  ba  and  pa,  being  syllables  requiring  the 
lips  for  their  utterance,  came  to  mean  the 
motion  of  the  lips  in  framing  them  ;  also  the 
lips  themselves.  Deriving  baboon  from  this 
root  ba  or  pa,  he  considers  it  etymologically 
to  mean  =  the  ugly-lipped  animal.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  English  name  of  those  Simi- 
adae  (Monkeys)  which  have  a  facial  angle  as 
low  as  30°,  a  long,  dog-like  snout,  great  canine 
teeth,  large  callosities,  and  capacious  cheek- 
pouches.  They  are  classed  by  naturalists 
chiefly  under  the  genus  Cynocephalus.  They 


are  the  lowest  in  intelligence  of  all  the  Simi- 
adse,  and  the  most  ugly  and  animal  in  look. 
They  are  ferocious  when  full-grown,  though 
the  young  of  at  least  one  species  has  been 
domesticated.  The  mandrill,  the  drill,  the 
derrias,  and  some  other  monkeys  of  similar 
affinity,  are  regarded  as  baboons.  Africa, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  their  appro- 
priate habitation,  though  one  species  is 
found  also  in  South-western  Asia.  Some  other 
monkeys,  less  closely  allied  to  Cynocephali, 
are  popularly  known  as  baboons. 

"And  I  am  neither  your  minotaure,  nor  your  cen- 

taure  .  .  .  nor  your  babion."— B.  Jonton  ;    Cynthia' t 

Kevt.li. 

2.  Fig.  (in  vituperative  language) :  A  man 
who,  for  ugliness,  for  want  of  intellect,  for  a 
snarling  temper,  or  some  other  quality,  recalls 
to  mind  a  baboon. 

ba-bodn'-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  baboon  ;  -ery.]  An 
assemblage  of  baboons.  (Chapman  :  Masque 
of  Middle  Temple.) 

baboon  ish,  a.  [Eng.  baboon  ;-ish.]  Resem- 
bling a  baboon.  (Miss  Ferrier :  Inheritance, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

ba'-bu,  5.    [BABOO.] 

*  ba'-bur-y,  s.    [BABERY.] 

ba'-by,  *  bab  by,  *  bab  We,  *.  &  a.  [From 

Eng.  babe,  and  y,  denoting  little.]    [BABE.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  An  infant,  male  or  female;  a  babe. 

"  The  bnby  beats  the  uurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum." 

Khaketp.:  Meature  for  Measure.  1. 1. 

2.  A  doll  such  as  girls  play  with. 

"The  archduke  saw  that  Ferkin  would  prove  a 
runnagate :  and  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out 
•bout  babiet."— Bacon :  Menry  VI I. 

3.  An  idol. 

"Since  no  image  can  represent  the  great  Creator, 
never  think  to  honour  Him  by  your  foolish  puppet* 
•ml  bubiei  of  dirt  and  clay."— Xtittingjleet. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  baby  ;  infantile,  childish 
(Tennyson :  Eleanore,  i.) 


baby  farffl,  ».  A  place  where  young 
children  are  received  to  nurse,  for  payment. 

baby-farmer,  s.  One  who  receives  in- 
fants to  nurse,  for  payment,  when  the  parents 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  »u. 

baby-farming,  «.  The  business  of  a 
baby-fanner. 

baby-house,  s. 

1.  A  doll's  house. 

"  A  proud  show 
Of  baby.housri.  curiously  arranged." 

Wordsworth :  Jixcurrion,  bk.  It 

2.  A  weather-house  (q.v.). 

baby-oak,  s.  An  oak  as  yet  very  small 
in  size,  and  which  has  passed  through  only 
the  first  stages  of  its  development. 

"  The  riiwr  life  may  magnetise 
The  baby-oak  within. 

Tennyson  :  The  Talking  Co*. 

baby-rose,  s.  The  rosy  blush  on  the 
cheeks  ef  an  infant  or  young  person. 

"Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-rotes  In  her  cheeks." 

Tennyton:  Lilian. 

baby-show,  s. 

1.  A  show,  sight,  or  spectacle  which  a  baby 
will  appreciate. 

"  That  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo '. 

What  a  pretty  baby-thaw  /" 
Wordiworth  :  Aitten  &  the  Falling  Leaeet. 

2.  An  exhibition  of  babies. 
baby-treat,  s.    A  treat  for  a  baoy. 

"  Tls  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 
Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  unmeet." 
Wordsworth :  Kitten  <t  the  Falling  Leavei. 

ba'-by,  v.t.  [BABY,  s.]  To  make  a  baby  of,  to 
treat  like  a  baby,  to  keep  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

"  At  best  it  babiet  us  with  endless  toys. 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust." 

Young :  Sight  Thout/ht*.  v.  621. 

ba'-by-hood,  s.  [Eng.  baby,  and  sun".  -him!.] 
The  state  of  being  a  baby;  infancy  or  child- 
hood in  the  restricted  sense.  (Ash.) 

ba-by-ish,  a.  [Eng.  baby,  ami  suffix  -ish.] 
Like  a  baby,  as  a  baby  would  do  ;  infantile, 
childish.  (Bale.)  (Worcester's  Diet.) 

U  This  is  a  much  more  modern  word  than 
BABISH  (q.v.). 

ba'-by-ism,  s.  [Eng.  baby,  and  suffix  -ism.] 
The  characteristics  of  a  baby.  (Booth.)  (Reid, 
Worcester,  &c.) 

Bab-y-lo'-nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Babylon,  -ian ; 
from  Lat.  Babylonius;  Gr.  /3a/3vAu>ytof  (Babii- 
lonios) ;  from  Lat.  Babylon ;  Gr.  /Sa^i/Awc 
(Babulon),  the  great  city  on  the  Euphrates 
celebrated  in  Scripture,  ancient  classics,  and 
elsewhere.]  [BABEL.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining   either   to  the  ancient 
city  or  to  the  country  of  Babylon. 

".  .  .  Sir  Henry  |Rawlinson]  published  the  first 
authentic  list  of  early  Chaldean  ami  Babulouian 
monarchs."  —  Mr.  George  Smith  in  Tram.  Sue.  Sib. 
Archaol.,  voL  i.,  p.  28. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mystical  Babylon  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  xvi.  19  ;  xvii.  5  :  xviii.  10,  21. 

"  Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

Mil' on  :  Sonnet!  ;  lluuacre  in  Piedmont. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.  :  A  native  of,  or,    more  loosely,  a 
resident  in,  the  ancient  city  or  country  of 
Babylon. 

".  .  .  after  the  manner  of  the  Dnbiilnniant  of 
Chahlea.  the  laud  of  their  nativity."— A'*.-*,  xxiii.  is. 

2.  Fig.  (Anciently):    One     who    professes 
astrology,  the   Babylonians    being    so    much 
addicted  to  this  study  that  the  term  "  Baby- 
lonian numbers,"  in  Horace,  Odes,  I.  xi.  2, 
signifies  astrological  calculations  similar  to 
fortune-telling. 

IT  There  is  no  distinctive  Babylonian  lan- 
guage. In  early  times  Babylon  had  an 
Accadian  population  and  tongue  of  Turanian 
origin,  with  a  strong  and  increasing  Semitic 
element  in  it.  (Sayce.)  From  these  Semites 
came  the  "  cuneiform  inscription  of  Babylon," 
which  Max  Miiller  conjoins  with  those  of 
Nineveh,  placing  both  under  the  Aramaic,  or 
Northern  class  of  the  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
guages. [ARAM^AN,  CHALDEE,  CUNEIFORM.] 

t  Bab-y-lon'-ic,    Bab-y-l5n'-$c-al,  a, 

[From  Eng.  Babylon,  -ic,  -ical ;  Lat.  .Baby- 
tonieva,  Babyloniacns ;  Gr.  BajSvAwptcucof  (Ba- 
buloniakos).]  [BABYLONIAN.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  cither  the  literal  or 
the  mystic  Babylon  ;  Babylonian. 


fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


Babylonically— baccharis 
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2.  Fig.  :  Confused,  tumultuous  ;  disorderly. 

"He  saw  plnluly  their  Antiquity,  novelty;  their 
universality,  a  Babulanicul  tynuuiy  :  aud  their  con- 
•eut,  a  conspiracy.  —Bitrinaton  :  fir.  View  <if  the 
Church,  p.  »7. 


n'-Ic-al-lJr,  adv.  [Eng.  Babylon- 
ical  ;  -ly.]  After  the  manner  of  the  Babylon- 
ians ;  hence,  luxuriously,  sumptuously. 

"  He  Ttlie  herriiig)  is  attended  upon  must  Babylvn- 
icaUi/."—Xa*he  :  Lenten  Atajfe  (ed.  liindley),  p.  M. 

Bab-y-l6n'-Ics,   a.  pi.     [BABYLONIC.]     The 

English  designation  generally  given  to  a  frag- 
ment of  universal  history  prior  to  267  B.C., 
composed  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon. 

Bab  £  Ion  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Babylon  ;  -ish.  In 
Dut  Babylonisch.] 

1.  Lit.  :   Pertaining   to  Babylon  ;   derived 
from  Babylon  ;  of  Babylonian  manufacture. 

"  A  goodly  Bubj/lanith  garment."—  Joth.  vii.  21. 

1.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Outlandish,    barbaric  ;    ostentatiously 

fraud,  but  in  bad  taste  ;  Babel-like,  marked 
y  confusion  of  tongues. 

••  A  BabylonM  dialect 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect." 

Butter:  Budibrat,  I.,  1.  as. 

(2)  Popish. 

Bab  -y-lon  ism,  «.    [From  the  city  Babylon  ; 
-ism.] 
*  I.  Popery. 

2.  A  Babylonian  word  or  phrase.    (N.E.D.) 

bab  y  rous  sa  or  bab  I  rous  sa.  s.  IA 
name  given  by  Bontius.  [In  Fr.  babii-onsse  ; 
Port,  babirosa,  babirussa.]  A  species  of  hog, 
sometimes  called  the  Horned  H<>-  and  the 
Hog-deer,  from  the  fact  that  its  upper  tusks, 


BABYROUSSA. 

which  are  of  great  length  and  curved  in  form, 
piercing  through  the  upper  lip,  grow  upwards 
and  backwards,  like  the  horns  of  a  ruminant. 
It  has  longer  legs  than  those  of  the  common 
hog.  Its  native  country  is  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, yet  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  the  Sus  babynissa  of 
Linnaeus,  now  called  Babynussa  alfurus.  Its 
flesh  is  good  eating. 

ba'-by-sblp,  s.  [Eng.  baby;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  characteristics  of  a  baby  ;  babyhood, 
infancy.  (Miiisheu.) 

b&C,  s.    [BACK  (2).] 

bac-a-la  -6,  bac  ca-la  -6, «.  [Sp.  bacallao.] 
Codfish. 

baccaleo  -  bird,  «.  A  Newfoundland 
name  for  the  Guillemot  (Gosse :  Land  and 
Sea  (ed.  1879),  p.  44.) 

bac  -ca,  5.    [Lat]    A  berry. 

Botany : 

*  L  A  berry ;  any  fleshy  fruit 

2.  Now  :  A  many-celled,  many-seeded,  inde- 
hiscent  pulpy  fruit,  in  which  at  maturity  the 
seeds  lose  their  attachment  and  become  scat- 
tered through  the  pulp.  (Lindley.) 

bacca  sicca,  s.    [Lat.  (lit.)  =  a  dry  berry. ] 

Sot. :  In  Prof.  Link's  arrangement,  a  fruit 

which  when  unripe  is  fleshy,  but  which  when 

ripe  becomes  dry.  when  it  is  distinguishable 

from  a  capsule  only  by  not  being  brown. 

*  bac'-ca-laur,  s.  [BACCALAUREATE.]  A  ba- 
chelor of  any  faculty.  [BACHELOR,  B.,  I.  1.] 

bac-ca-lau  -re-an,  a.  [BACCALAUR.]  Bo. 
longing  to,  or  connected  with,  a  bachelor  (q.v.). 


bac-ca-lau  -re-ate,  t.  [In  Dan.  baccnlav- 
real;  Qer.  laccalaunut,  bakkalaureat ;  Fr.  bac- 
calaureat;  from  Mediaev.  Lat.  buccalaureus. 
(BACCALACREUS.)  The  general  opinion  is 
that  baccalaureate  is  compounded  of  Latin 
bacca  =  a  berry,  and  laureutus  =  crowned 
with  laurel,  from  laurea  =  the  laurel  or  bay- 
tree  ;  the  reason,  according  to  Calepinus, 
being  that  students,  on  gaining  the  B.A.  de- 
gree, were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  laurel 
or  bay  berries ;  a  statement  resting  on  very 
doubtful  historical  authority.] 

In  Universities :  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  [BACCALACREUS,  BACHELOR.] 

bac  ca  lau  re  us,  «.    [In  Dan.  &  Dut.  bac- 

calaureus ;  Qer.  baccalaureus,  bakkalaureui  ; 
all  from  Media- v.  Lat.  baccalaureui,  a  corrupt 
form  of  baccalarins,  a  Low  Lat.  adjective 
descriptive  of  a  man  who  worked  on  a  bacca- 
/aria  =  a  farm,  a  division  of  land  of  uncertain 
size.]  [BACHELOR.]  One  who  has  taken  the 
first  degree  in  a  university;  a  Bachelor  (of 
Arts). 

bac  -ca-rat  (t  silent),  bac  -ca  ra,  «.  [Fr. 
baccara.)  A  game  of  cards  in  which  one 
player  takes  the  bank  against  several  others, 
who  deposit  a  stake  which  is  doubled  by  the 
banker,  after  which  he  deals  two  cards  to 
each  player,  himself  included.  The  object  is 
to  decide  each  bet  by  comparing  the  value  of 
the  cards  held  by  each  player  with  that  of 
the  banker's  hand.  Each  court  card  counts 
ten,  and  the  others  count  according  to  the 
pips.  The  game  is  illegal  in  England. 

b&c-car  -I-nlne,  s.  [Formed  from  Hod.  Lat 
baccharis  (q.V.) 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  one  of 
the  species  of  Baccharis. 

bac  -cate,  bac  -ca-ted,  a.  [From  Lat.  bac- 
catus  =  set  or  adorned  with  pearls  ;  from 
bacca  =  a  berry,  ...  a  pearL] 

A.  Of  the  form  baccated  : 

1 1.  Set  with  pearls.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Having  many  berries.    (Johnson.) 

3.  The  same  as  BACCATE.    [B.,  2.) 

B.  Of  the  form  baccate  : 

1.  Having  as  its  fruit  a  bacca.    [DACCA.] 
Berried ;  having  a  fleshy  coat  or  covering  to 
the  seeds. 

Baccate  seeds :  Seeds  with  a  pulpy  skin. 

2.  Having  in  any  part  of  it  a  juicy,  succulent 
texture,  as  the  calyx  of  Blitum.    (Lindley.) 

bac-cau-la  r-I-iis,  a.  [The  first  part  is  from 
Lat  boceo  =  a  berry  ;  the  second  apparently 
from  Gr.  avAck  (an los)  =  hollow.]  The  name 
given  by  Desvaux  to  the  type  of  fruit  called 
by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  aud  others,  Carcerulus 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  several  one  or  two-seeded 
dry  carpels  cohering  around  an  axis.  Ex- 
ample, Malvuceous  plants. 

bac  -cha,  *.  [Gr.  Boxxi  (Bakcht),  a  mytho- 
logical name.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  wmily  Syrphidse.  Several 
occur  in  Britain. 

Bac  -cha-nal,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  0)  bacchanale, 
bacchanal  (no  pi.)  =  great  noise  and  uproar, 
a  noisy  and  tumultuous  dance  ;  (2)  Bacchanales 
(pi.)  =  festivals  of  Bacchus  ;  Sp.  Bacanal  (adj. 
&  s.),  Baccanaks  (s.  pi.)  =•  Bacchanals ;  Port. 
bacchantU  (adj.),  Bacchanals  (s.  pi.)  =  feasts 
of  Bacchus  ;  ItaL  Baccanale  =  a  tumultuous 
crowd,  a  bacchanal ;  all  from  Lat.  Bacchanalit 
(adj.)  =  relating  to  Bacchus,  Bacchanalian  ; 
also  Bacchanal,  old  orthography  Baccanal  (s.) 
=  (1)  a  place  of  Bacchus,  (2)  a  feast  of 
Bacchus,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  :  from  Bacchus 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Of  things.  (Plur.  Bacchanala  and  Baccha- 
nalia) : 

1.  An  orgie  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
(Often  in  the  plural.)   The  worship  of  Bacchus 
was  perhaps  of  Oriental  origin.    Various  festi- 
vals in  his  honour  were  held  in  Greece.     The 
colonists  from  that  country  in  So>i*.hera  Italy 
introduced    his   worship    into    Rome,   where 
Bacchanalia,  attended  by  much  immorality, 
were  secretly  held  for  some  time,  till  they 
were  discovered  in  B.C.  186,  and  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 

"  They  perform  these  certain  bacchanaU  at  rites  In 
the  honour  of  Bacchus."— BoUand  :  PlutarcA't  Moral*. 

2.  Any  similar  orgie. 


"  Then  Genius  danced  a  bacchnrxil  ;  he  crowu'd 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
HU  bn-wii  with  ivy,  ruah'd  into  the  fluid 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reel  d. 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires, 
And,  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  wire*' 
Covifer:  Table  TaOc. 

TL  Of  persons.    (Plur.  Bacchanals  only)  : 
L  Lit.  :  A  worshipper  of  Bacchus. 
"...   nor  was  it  unsuitable  to  the  reckless  fury  of 
the  Baechanalt  during  their  state  of  temporary  excite- 
ment, .  .  ."—Grate  :  Hitt.  Greece,  pt  L,  Jh.  i. 

2.  F  iff.  :  One  who  prefers  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  to  all  high  and  noble  aims. 
"  Hark  1  rising  to  the  Umoble  call, 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  t" 

Hymn  :  Don  Juan,  ill.  M. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Characterised  by  drunken- 
ness and  revelry. 

"  Your  soleraue  and  bacchanal  feasts,  that  yon  ot> 
•erve  yearly.  '—Crovley  :  Deliberate  Atmcer  (1^:1,  1.M. 

Bac-cha-na'-li-a,  «.  pi.  [Latin.]  [BAC- 
CHANAL.] 

Bac-cha-na  -U-an,  a.  &  ».  [Eng.  bacchanal. 
-(an  ;  from  Lat  bacchanalis.]  [BACCHANAL.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  bacchanal  ; 
resembling  the  characteristics  of  a  bacchanal. 

**  There,  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  arms  ; 
Even  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms." 

Cowper  :  froyret*  of  Error. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Lit.  :  A  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  specially 
in  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  he  was  at 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  the  divinity  whom 
he  specially  worshipped. 

"  So,  when  by  Bacchanal  Inni  torn. 
Ou  Thracian  Helirus'  side, 
The  tree-encbaiiter  Orpheus  fea" 
Cowper  :  Death  of  llri.  Throclcmorton'i  Bullfinch. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  whose  actions  on  any  special 
occasion,  or  habitually,  resemble  those  wit- 
nessed at  the  ancient   orgies  in   honour  of 
Bacchus. 

BaC-Cha-na'-lI-an-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  Baccha- 
nalian; -ly.]  In  Bacchanalian  fashion  ;  after 
the  manner  of  bacchanals. 

t  bac'-Chant,  s.  [From  Lat.  bacchans,  pr. 
par.  of  bacchor  =  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bacchus.]  A  priest  of  Bacchus,  (irorcester.) 

bac-chan-te,  «.  [In  Fr.  &  Port.  Bacchante, 
bacchante  =  (1)  a  priestess  of  Bacchus,  (2)  an 
immodest  female  ;  Ital.  Baccante  ;  from  Lat 
bacchans,  pr.  par.  of  bacchor.]  [BACCHANT.] 
A  priestess  of  Bacchus.  (Often  used  in  the 
plural,  Ilac-chan'-tes.) 

"  Plaintive  at  flint  were  the  tones  and  sad  ;  then 

soaring  to  madness 

Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied 
Bac?\antei."—Longfeno<e:  Etangeline,  pi.  it  5L 


bac-cha-rid  -S-»,  «.  pi.  [BACCHARIS.]  A 
family  of  Composite  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteracese,  the  first  sub-order  Tubu- 
liflorae,  and  the  third  tribe  Asteroidere.  It 
has  no  wild  British  species.  Typical  genus, 
Baccharis  (q.v.). 

bac'-cha-rfs,  ».  [In  Ger.  baccharis  ;  Fr. 
bacchante;  Lat.  bnccar,  bacchar,  and  baccharis; 
Gr.  /3oK/capic  (bakkaris)  ;  from  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage. A  plant  yielding  oil  (Baccharis  (Ho*- 
corides?).]  Plowman's  Spikenard.  A  genus  of 


BACCHARIS. 
Plant,  floret,  and  root. 

plants  belonging  to  the  order  Asteraee*,  or 
Composites.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  species 
are  known,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  are  herl»,  shrubs,  or 
sometimes  small  trees,  many  of  them  resinous 
and  glossy.  B.  microcephala  is  used  in  Parana 
for  curing  rheumatism,  and  B.  genistilioides  in 
Brazil  in  intermittent  fever. 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jafrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     ph  =  1 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  del. 
E.  D.— Vol.  1—26 
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Bacchic— back 


Bac  -chic,  B:tc'  chi  cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  Ba- 
chique;  Port.  Bacchico;  Lat. Bacchicus  —  relat- 
ing to  the  Bacchic  metre  ;  Gr.  Boxxi<c6s  (Bak- 
chikos).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Bacchus, 

.  or  to  any  such  orgie  as  those  which  were  so 
objectionable  a  feature  of  his  worship. 

"He  cured  them  by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance 
and  fanatical  excitement."— Oroie:  Greece,  pt  1.,  ch.  i. 

bac-chl'-US,  s.  [Lat.  bacchius;  Gr.  /3<ucxcu* 
(bakcheios).] 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables, 
the  first  and  second  long,  and  the  third  short, 
as  pe  |  jo  |  ra ;  or,  according  to  others,  the 
first  short  and  the  second  and  third  long,  as 
co  |  n  |  nas. 

Bac '-chiis,  s.  [Lat.  Bacchus ;  Gr.  BOKXOS 
(Bakchos).~] 

Classic  Myth. :  The  Roman  god  of  wine, 
generally  identified,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
with  the  Greek  Dionysos,  the  divine  patron 
of  wine,  inspiration,  and  dramatic  poetry. 
His  worship,  or  at  least  the  frenzied  form  of 
it,  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  Thrace  and  reached 
Rome  through  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 
Like  Dionysos,  he  was  one 
of  the  Dii  Selecti,  or  "Se- 
lected gods."  He  was 
fabled  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele.  He 
figures  in  perennial  youth, 
with  a  crown  of  vine  or 
ivy  leaves  around  his 
temples,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  spear  bound  with 
ivy.  Tigers,  lions,  or  lynxes 
are  yoked  to  his  chariot, 
whilst  he  is  accompanied 
by  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and 
his  foster-father  and  pre- 
ceptor Silenus.  He  is  said 
to  have  conquered  India, 
and  his  worship  [BACCHA-  BACCHUS. 

NAL]  has  more  an  Oriental 
than  a  European  aspect.  In  the  foregoing 
article  the  most  common  form  of  the  myth  is 
given  ;  there  are  others  so  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  with  each  other,  that  possibly,  as  Cicero, 
Diodorus,  and  others  think,  several  personages 
have  been  confounded  together  under  the 
name  of  Dionysos  or  Bacchus.  [DIONYSOS.] 

Bacchus-bole,  s.  A  flower,  not  tall,  but 
very  full  and  broad-leaved.  (Mortimer.) 

bac-9if'-er-OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  baccifere;  Port. 
baccifera :  from  Lat.  baccifer  ;  bacca  =  a  berry, 
and/era  =•  to  bear.]  Berry-bearing,  producing 
berries  ;  using  that  term  either  (1)  in  the  ex- 
tended and  popular  sense,  which  was  also  the 
old  scientific  one — 

"  Bacclferoia  trees  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Snch  as 
bear  a  calculate  or  naked  berry  ;  the  flower  aud  calix 
both  falling  off  together,  aud  leaving  the  Iwrry  bare ; 
as  the  sassafras  trees.  (2)  Such  as  have  a  naked  mono- 
spermuus  fruit:  that  is,  containing  init  only  one  seed  ; 
as  the  arhutes.  (:;)  Such  as  have  but  polyspermous 
Iruit ;  that  is,  containing  two  or  more  kernels  or  seeds 
within  it;  as  the  jesminum,  ligustrum.  (4)  Snch  as 
have  their  fruit  composed  of  many  acini,  or  round  soft 
balls,  set  close  together,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  as  the 
uva  marina."— Say. 

Or  (2)  in  the  more  limited  and  modern  scien- 
tific one.  [BACCA.] 

bac-9iv'-6r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  6occa=a  berry, 
and  two  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  devour.] 
Berry-devouring  ;  feeding  on  berries.  (Glossog. 
Nov.,  2nded.) 

*  bace,  a.    [BASE,  adj.] 

*  ba9e,  s.     [BASE,  ».] 

bach-a-rach,   back  rack,  back'-rag, 

*.  [From  Bacharach,  a  town  upon  the  Rhine, 
near  which  it  is  produced.]  A  kind  of  wine 
from  Bacharach. 

"  With  bacharach  and  aqt»  rit»." 

Butler:  Hudfbrat. 

*  ba9h'-el-er-Ie,  s.    [Eng.  bacheler;  suff.  -ie. 
From  Low  Lat.  bacheleria  =  commonalty  or 
yeomanry  in  contradistinction  from  baronage.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  dignity  of  a  knight; 
knights  collectively,  the  whole  body  of  knights. 

"Phebus  that  was  flour  of  bachelertt, 
As  wel  in  freedom  as  in  chivalrie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,074-5. 

fciich'-e'l-or,  *b&9h'-el-lor,  *bat9h'-el- 
6r, « bat9h  el  lor,  *bat9h'-ler, *ba9h  - 
ol-ere,  b&9h  -el-er,  *  ba9h  y  lere  (0. 
*  b&ch'-el-ar  (0.  Scotch),  «.  [From 


Fr.  bachelier  =  (1)  a  young  gentleman  who  as- 
pires to  be  a  knight,  (2)  a  student  who  has 
taken  his  first  degree  at  a  university,  (:i)  an 
unmarried  man,  a  lover ;  O.  Fr.  bachelier, 
'bachellier,  bacheler,  bachiler  =  a  young  man, 
from  Med.  Lat.  baccalarius,  said  to  be  from  Late 
Lat.6o<;cafortfacca=acow.]  [BACCALAUREATE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Lang. :  A  person  of  the  male 
sex,  of  marriageable  age,  who  has  not  in  fact 
been  married.    When  he  has  passed  the  time 
of  life  at  which  the  majority  of  men  enter  the 
matrimonial  state,  he  is  called  an  old  bachelor. 

"Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelor!  stand  at  my  bestowing." 

Shaketp.  :  AU't  Well  that  £ndt  Well,  11.  & 

B.  Technically  : 

L  University  degrees : 

1.  In  the  expression  bachelor  of  arts  (B.A.), 
one  who  has  taken  the  first  degree  at  a  uni- 
versity. The  B.A.  degree  was  introduced  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
In  the  opinion  of  Jamieson,  in  this  sense  the 
term  bachelor  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
arrangement  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
two  of  the  four  orders  into  which  the  theo- 
logical faculty  was  divided  were  called  Bacca- 
larii  Formati  and  Baccalarii  Cursores. 

"The  Bachelart  met  in  the  chamber  above  the 
school  of  Humauitie."— Craw/.  :  Hist.  ITnii^  £din.,  p. 
29.  (Jamieton.) 

*  2.  The  same  as  Master  of  Arts.  (0.  Scotch.) 

"  At  any  of  our  Universities,  the  students,  after  four 
years'  study,  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed.  Master  of  Arts," — Spottistwoile. 
(Jamieson. ) 

n.  Heraldry: 

1.  Formerly 

(a)  A  person  who,  though  a  knight,  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  vassals  to  have  his 
banner  carried  before  him  in  battle. 

*(&)  One  who  was  not  old  enough  to  display 
a  banner  of  his  own,  and  therefore  had  to 
follow  that  of  another. 

"  A  knyghte  of  Rome  and  his  bachyler«." 

ilmer,  t.  42.    (S.  in  Boucher) 

*  (c)  A  chevalier  who,  having  made  his  first 
campaign,  received  a  military  girdle. 

*  (nl)  One  who,  on  the  first  occasion  that  he 
took    part  in  a   tournament,    overcame    his 
adversary. 

2.  Now  :  A  member  of  the  oldest  but  lowest 
order    of    English    knighthood — the   knights 
bachelors.    [KNIGHT.]    King  Alfred  is  said  to 
have  conferred  it  on  his  son  Athelstan. 

IIL  Among  the  London  City  Companies :  One 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

H  Bachelor's  buttons :  A  name  given  by  gar- 
deners to  the  double-flowered  variety  of  one 
of  the  Crowfoots,  or  Buttercups  (Ranunculus 
acris).  Sometimes  this  species  is  further 
designated  as  Yellow  Bachelor's  Buttons,  after 
the  example  of  the  French,  who  denominated  it 
Bnutons  d'or,  while  the  name  White  Bachelor's 
Buttons  (in  Fr.  Boutons  d'argent)  is  bestowed 
on  another  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  aconilifu- 
lius).  Various  other  plants,  especially  the 
campion,  the  burdock,  the  scabious  or  Blue- 
bottle, have  also  been  called  Bachelor's  But- 
tons, or  Buttons. 

ba9h'-el-or-dom,  *.  [Eng.  bachelor;  -dom.] 
Bachelors  collectively. 

ba9h'-el-or-hood,  s.  [Eng.  bachelor;  -hood.] 
The  condition  of  a  bachelor  ;  celibacy. 

b&9h-el  or-ism,  s.  [Eng.  bachelor;  -ism.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  bachelor.  (Ogttvie.) 

ba9h'-el-6r-8hlp,  s.  [Eng.  bachelor;  and  suff. 
-ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  bachelor. 

1.  In  the  sense  of  an  unmarried  person. 

"  Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  testify 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelonhip." 

Shakeip. :  1  Hen.  >'!.,  v.  1 

2.  In  the  sense  of  one  who  has  taken  the 
first  or  lower  degree  in  a  university.    [B.A.] 

»  bach  lane,  pr.  par.    [BACHLE.]    (Scotch.) 
ba'-chle,  s.    [BAUCHLE.]    (Scotch.) 

bach  leit,  pa.  par.  [O.  Fr.  baceoler  =  to  lift 
up  and  down.]  To  lift  or  heave  up  or  down. 
(Lotgrave.)  (Used  of  some  modes  of  exposing 
goods  for  sale.)  (Jamieson.) 

bac'-il-lar,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  bacillus);  -ar.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Bacillus  (q.v.). 

2.  Bacillifonn. 

ba9  -Il-lar-i-a,  *.  [From  Lat.  bacillus  (q.v.).] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceous  Algae.    Th« 
species  consists  of  rectangular  segments  ar- 
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ranged  tabularly  or  obliquely,  and  the  fru»- 
tules  are  constantly  in  motion. 

*  ba9-Il-lar-i-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
bacillari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Diatomacese  (q.v.). 

baj'-fl-lar-y,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  bacill(us) ;  -ary.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  bacilli. 

2.  Having  the  shape  of  small  rods,  some- 
times applied  to  the  layer  of  rods  r.nd  cones 
in  the  retina. 

ba-9il'-ll-cide,  *•  [Mod.Lat.&oci'H«s,  and-cufo, 
combining  form  =  to  kill.]  A  substance  used 
to  destroy  poisonous  germs  ;  a  disinfectant. 

ba  91!'  liis  (plur.  ba-fiT-li),  s.  [Lat.  bacillui 
=  a  little  staff;  dim'in.  of  baculum  =  a  staff.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  minute  rod-like  body. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  so-called  genus  or  division  of  micro- 
scopic rod-like  organisms.     Several  species 
are  distinguished  ;  some  associated  with,  aud 
believed  to  be  the  causes  of  certain  diseases; 
others  are  the  active  agents  in  fermentation 
and  putrefaction. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  this  genus  or  division. 

3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Phasmid:e  (q.v.). 

back  (l),  *  backe,  *  bak,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [.  ..s. 

bcec,  bac;  Sw.  &  O.  Icel.  bak ;  Dan.  bag,  bagen; 
O.  Fr.  &  O.  L.  Ger.  bac,  bak;  O.  H.  Ger.  bacho.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Literally  :  The  upper  part  of  the  body  in 
most  animals,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the 
loins. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  man: 

(a)  The  whole  hinder  part,  upon  which  a 
burden  is  naturally  carried.    (Opposed  to  the 
front  or  any  part  of  it.) 

"Those  who.  by  their  ancestors,  have  been  set  fre« 
from  a  constant  drudgery  to  their  back*  and  their  bel- 
lies, should  l>estow  some  time  on  their  heads. '—Locke. 

(b)  The  entire  body,  as  in  the  expression, 
"  he  has  not  clothes  on  his  back." 

(c)  Whatever,  in  any  portion  of  the  human 
frame,  occupies  a  relative  situation  analogous 
to  that  of  the  back  in  the  body  itself.     Tims 
the  back  of  the  head  is  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  ;  the  back  of  the  hand  is  the  convex  part 
of  it — that  on  the  other  side  of  the  palm. 

(d)  A  body  of  followers  ;  persons  to  back 
one.    [BACKING.] 

"So  Mr.  Pym  and  hit  back  were  rescued."— BaUlit : 
Letters,  i.  217.  (Jamieton.) 

1  A  thin  back  :  A  small  party.    (Jamieson.) 

(e)  In  football :  Those  players  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  rear   of  their  own  side,  and 
nearest  their  own  goal.    [HALF-BACK.] 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  Of  knives,  axes,  and  similar  implements : 
The  thick  blunt  portion;  that  on  the  other 
side  from  the  cutting  edge. 

(6)  The  portion  of  anything  most  remote 
from  its  face  or  from  the  place  which  the 
speaker  at  the  moment  occupies. 

"  Trees  set  upon  the  backi  of  chlmnies  do  ripen  frnit 
sooner."— Bacon:  natural  History. 

"  The  source  of  wares  which  I  shall  choose  for  these 
experiments  is  a  plate  of  copper,  against  the  back  of 
which  a  steady  sheet  of  flame  is  permitted  to  play.'  — 
Tyndall :  Prag.  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  viii.  4,  p.  18L 

HI.  The  word  back  is  used  in  the  following 
special  phrases  :— 
1.  Behind  the  back: 
(a)  Lit. :  To  or  at  any  spot  so  situated. 


£ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh«.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(V)  Fig.  :  The  time  when  one  is  absent.  [See 
No.  10.] 

2.  The  back  of  my  hand  to  you  :  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  To  be  up  (used  of  the  back) :  To  become 
Irritated  against  a  person.    The  metaphor  is 
derived  from  the  procedure  of  a  cat  or  similar 
animal,  which  raises  its  spine  and  bristles 
up  its  hair  before  attacking  an  adversary. 
(Jamieson.) 

"Well.  Nelly,  since  my  back  is  up.  ye  sail  t»k  down 
the  picture  .  .  ."—Scott:  St.  Konans  Well.  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  bow  down  the  back :  To  humiliate. 
"...  and  boa  down  tlteir  back  al  way.  "—Ron*,  zi.  10. 

5.  To  cast  behind  the  back : 

(a)  Used  of  law  or  of  persons  :  To  despise. 

"Nevertheless  they  were  di  soiled  lent,  aud  rebelled 
against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behirul  their  backs."— 
ifeh.  if.  26. 

"...  them  hast  forgotten  me,  and  cast  me  behind  thy 
aarJt  .  .  .'—Bzek.  xxiil.  35. 

(6)  Used  of  sins  :  To  forgive  and  forget. 

"...  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back."— 
In.  xxxviiL  17. 

6.  To  give  the  bnck :  To  turn  back,  to  abandon 
an  expedition  or  enterprise. 

"...  he  would  not  thus  lightly  have  gittn  tu  the 
back."— Banyan:  P.  P.,  pt  i. 

7.  To  have  the  back  at  the  wall :  To  be  in  an 
unfortunate  state.    (Jamieson.)    (Scotch.) 

8.  To  plough  upon  the  back :  To  inflict  upon 
one  gross  oppression,  injury,  and  insult. 

"  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  buck  :  they  made 
long  their  furrows."— Pt.  cxxix.  3. 

9.  To  set  the  back,  used  of  soldiers  in  a  battle, 
means  that  they  have  turned  to  flee. 

"...  fifty  thousand  nitktiug  men,  wh'ise  barks  no 
enemy  had  ever  seen."— Macaula//:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

10.  To  turn  the  back : 

(a)  To  turn  in  battle  with  the  intention  of 
fleeing,  or  in  an  enterprise  with  the  design  of 
abandoning  it. 

"O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  titrneth  their 
backs  before  their  enemies!"— Josh.  vii.  8. 

(6)  To  go  away,  as,  "  Scarcely  had  the 
teacher  turned  his  back  when  the  scholars 
crossly  misbehaved."  (In  this  sense  it  may  be 
followed  by  on  or  upon) 

(c)  Actually  to  turn  the  back  upon  one  in 
the  street,  either  undisguisedly  or  under  the 
pretence  of  not  seeing  him. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  supporting  the  back,  as 
the  "  back- bone." 

"...  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  6ao*-bone.  .  ." 
—Lev.  Iii.  9. 

2.  Behind  anything  in  situation,  as  a  "  back- 
yard ;"  hence  remote  from  the  accessible  parts 
of  the  country  ;  up  a  country  inland,  as  "  the 
bacfc  settlements  of  North  America." 

U  Back  and  bottom  nails :  Nails  made  with 
flat  shanks  that  they  may  hold  fast,  and  yet 
not  open  the  grain  of  the  wood.  (Glossog.  Nov.) 

C.  As  adverb : 

L  Of  a  person  or  place : 

1.  To  the  quarter  behind  a  person  or  thing ; 
backward. 

"And  when  Jndah  looked  back,  behold,  the  battle 
was  before  aud  behind."— 3  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

2.  To    the   direction  opposite   to  that   in 
which  motion  has  been  made ;  to  the  place 
whence  one  has  departed  or  been  taken  away. 

"  .  .  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  .  .  ."—Exod.  xiv.  21. 

"  Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  to  his 
house?  —2  Sam.  xlx.  11. 

If  To  give  back  in  bottle :  To  recede  from  a 
position  before  occupied. 

" This  made  Christian  give  a  little  back;  Apollyon, 
therefore,  followed  his  work  amain  .  .  ."—Banyan 
P.  P.,  pt  i. 

3.  To  a  i>erson  or  public  body  whence  any- 
thing has  teen  obtained  ;  to  one's  self  again 
again  ;  in  return. 

"  The  labourers  possess  nothing  but  what  he  thinks 
fit  to  give  them,  and  nntil  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it 
back."— J.  &.  Mitt:  Pol.  Earn.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  $  i 

4.  So  as  to  remain  behind  ;  with  no  pro- 
gression  in    any   direction  (lit.  &  fig.);  re 
tained  instead  of  l>eing  paid  over. 

"...  but.  lo.  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from 
honour."— .Vain*,  xxiv.  11. 
"...  to  keep  bark  part  of  the  price  of  the  land."— 

Aft  V.    . 

5.  With  progression,  yet  so  as  to  fall  more 
and  more  behind  another  body ;  as  "Compare* 
with  the  Christian  powers,  the  Mohammedans 
are  falling  back  in  the  world,"  meaning  no 
that  they  are  stationary   or  retrograde,  bu 
that  their  forward  motion  is  so  slow  in  com 
parison  with  that  of  the  Christian  nations  tha 
they  are  more  and  more  falling  bvhind. 


IL  Of  time  : 

1.  To  or  at  a  time  gone  by. 

"  I  had  always  a  curiosity  to  look  back  unto  the 
sources  of  things,  and  to  view  in  my  mind  the  begin- 
ning and  progress  of  a  rising  world."— liurntt. 

2.  A  second  time,  anew,  afresh  again. 

"  The  epistles  being  written  from  ladies  forsaken  by 
their  lovers,  many  thoughts  came  back  upon  us  in 
divers  letters."— Dryden. 

IIL  Of  state  or  condition  :  To  a  former  state 
or  condition ;  again. 

"  For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding  heifer  ..." 
H  OKU  iv.  16. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  (a)  between 
the  adverb  bacfc  and  backward :— Back  de- 
notes the  situation  of  being  and  the  direction 
of  going ;  backward  simply  the  manner  of 
going.  A  person  stands  back  who  would  not 
be  in  the  way ;  he  goes  backward  when  he 
would  not  turn  his  back  to  an  object.  (6)  Be- 
tween bacfc  and  behind  :  Back  marks  the  situa- 
tion of  a  place  ;  behind,  the  situation  of  one 
object  with  another.  A  person  stands  bocfc 
who  stands  in  the  bocfc  part  of  a  place  ;  he 
stands  behind  who  has  any  one  in  front  of 
him  ;  the  bacfc  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind 
to  before.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synvn.) 

D.  In  composition:  Back  is  generally  an 
adjective,  as  bocfc-bone,  bocfc-yard,  though  in 
some  rare  instances  it  is  adverbial,  as  in  the 
case  of  back-tilling,  &c. 


[BACK-BOND.] 

s.     A  bedroom  at  the 


*  back-band,  s. 

back-bedroom, 

back  of  a  house. 

back-board,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  substantive : 

(a)  A  board  for  the  support  of  the  back. 

(b)  A  board  across  the  stern  of  a  boat  for 
the  passengers  to  lean  against. 

(c)  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water- 
wheel  to  prevent  the  water  running  off  the 
floats  or   paddles   into   the   interior   of  the 
wheel.    (Nicholson.) 

(>1)  A  part  of  a  lathe.    (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

2.  As  adjective :  Behind  the  ship.    (Glossog. 
Nov.) 

back-bond,  *  back-band,  *  bak- 
band,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  counter-bond  rendering  another 
one  null  and  void.  It  is  a  deed  corresponding 
to  what  is  called  in  England  a  declaration  of 
trust.  (Mackenzie  :  Institutes,  £c.) 

back-boxes,  s.pl. 

Typography :  The  boxes  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  case  used  for  printers'  types,  usually 
appropriated  to  small  capitals.  (.Webster.) 

back-cast,  a.&s.    (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adjective  :  Retrospective. 
"  I'll  often  kindly  think  on  yon 

And  on  our  happy  days  and  nights. 
With  pleasing  W*-en«  view.*^ 
Tannnhill  :  Poems,  pp.  06,  97.    (Jnmieion.) 

B.  As  substantive:  Anything  which  throws 
one  t>ack  from  a  state  of  prosperity  to  one  of 
adversity. 

"They'll  get  a  bark-rase  a'  his  hand  yet.  that  think 
so  muckle  o  the  creature  aud  ?•«  little  o'  the  Creator." 
—Scott :  Tules  of  my  Landlord. 

back-chain,  s.  A  chain  which  passes 
over  the  cart-saddle  of  a  horse  to  support  the 
shafts.  (Booth,  Worcester,  £c.) 

back-end,  *.  The  latter  part  of  any- 
thing. Spec.,  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

"  when  yon  did  me  the  honour  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  at  last  back-end."-Blackvxxxrs  May..  Oct.,  1820,  p. 

3.  (Jamieson.) 

back-fear,  «.  An  object  of  terror  from 
behind.  [BACKCHAUES.] 

•'  He  needed  not  to  dread  no  back-fiar  In  Scotland 
as  he  was  wont  to  do."-Pittcottie  (ed.  1728),  p.  105. 
{Jamieson.) 

back-filling,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  restoring   to  its 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grave,  for  instance, 
earth  which  has   been   removed.      (Tanner 
Worcester,  <Cc.) 

2.  The  earth  thus  restored   to   its  place 
(Tanner,  Worcester,  <Cc.) 

back-leaning,  a.  Leaning  towards  the 
hinder  i>art.  (Savage,  Worcester,  <tc.) 

back-light,  s.  A  light  reflected  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  anything.  (Fenton,  Wor 
cestcr,  4"r.) 


collier  or  a  sailer  make  a 
deck  him  by  the  bark- 
,  .  ."-Scott-:  Kedgauntltt, 


back-look,  s.  A.  look  to  what  i;  past  ;u. 
time.  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"After  a  serious  back-look  of  all  these  forty-eight 
years."—  Walker:  Peden,  p.  71.  (Jamieso:i  ) 

back-parlour,  s.  A  parlour  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  a  house. 

back-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  the  hinder  part 
of  armour ;  the  same  as  BACK-PIECE  (q.v.). 

back-span!,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
shoulder.  (Scotcli.) 

"...  if  >ae  muckle  as 
moonlight  flitting,  ye  w 
tlmiii  in  a  minute  of  tiui 
ch.vii. 

back-tack,  back-take,  s. 

In  Scotlaiul :  A  deed  by  which  a  wad-setter, 
instead  of  himself  possessing  the  lands  which 
he  has  in  wadset,  gives  a  lease  of  them  to  the 
reverser,  to  continue  in  force  till  they  are  re- 
deemod,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  wadset  sum  as  rent.  [DuETY.J 

"  Where  lauds  are  affected  with  wadsets  compryf 
ing  assignments  or  back-takes,  that  the  same  imiy  lie 
first  i-mnpted  in  the  burdens  of  the  delmyueut's 
estate."— AcCt  Charles  1.  (ed.  1814).  vi.  204. 

back-tread,  s.    Retrogression.    (Scutch. 

"...  followed  the  back/read  of  our  defection,"-* 
Manifesto  of  the  Scots  Army  (I640)i 

back-trick,  s.  A  mo4e  of  attacking 
behind. 

back-yard,  s.  A  yard  behind  a  house. 
(BlumeJiM,  Worcester,  £c.) 

IT  Other  compound  words  will  be  found 
further  on  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order. 

back,  v.t.  <fci.    [From  the  substantive.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  •' 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  get  on,  or  to  place  on,  the  back  of  a 
animal ;  to  ride. 

".  .  .  as  I  slept,  methought 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  fcudt  </, 
Appear  d  to  me,  with  other  spritely  show* 
Of  mine  own  kindred." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  r.  5. 

(2)  To  cause  to  move  backwards.    (Used  of 
horses,   railway  engines  aud   the  trains   at- 
tached to  them,  the  engines  in  steam-boats,  or 
anything   similar.)    [See  II.   2,  where  some 
special  phrases  are  given.] 

"One  of  the  alien  mercenaries  had  backed  his  horsa 
against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy."— Macaulay :  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xt 

(3)  To  write  on  the  baek  of;  to  direct  a 
letter ;  to  endorse  a  bill  or  other  document. 
[II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively:  To  stand  at  the  back  of, 
to  aid,  support. 

(1)  Of  persons :  To  stand  as  a  second  or  sup- 
porter to  one ;  to  support  or  maintain  one'a 
cause. 

"  I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat" 

Scott :  Marmion,  1. 11 

"...  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
contend  against  them  when  they  were  backtd  by  an 
English  army."— Macaulaf :  UiX.  Xng.,  ch.  xir. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  To  justify,  to  sup|>ort. 

"...  endeavour  to  back  their  experiments  with  • 
specious  reason.  '—Boyle. 

"  We  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  tb» 
raason  of  this  moral."— L  Estrange. 

(b)  To  second. 

"  Factions,  and  fav'ring  this  or  t'other  side. 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes."  Dryden. 

"  I  am  come  forth  to  withstand  them,  and  to 
that  end  will  back  the  Uom."— Bunyan:  J'tlfrim't 
Progress,  pt  ii. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Law.     To  back  a  warrant :  To  endorse  a 
warrant  with  the  signature  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  so  as  to  give  it  force  in  the  county  or 
other  district  over  which  his  authority  ex- 
tends.   This  is  done  when  an  accused  i*rson, 
for  whose  apprehension  a  warrant  valid  only 
in  one  comity  is  out,  losses  into  another 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  21.) 

2.  ffantically : 

To  back  tht  tails  of  a  ship :  To  cause  them 
to  press  backwards  on  the  masts  instead  of 
forwards.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  ship 
move  sternward. 

To  back  the  engine  in  a  steamboat :  To  reverse 
the  action  of  the  engine,  with  the  effect  of 
making  the  vessel  go  backwards. 


b6H,  bo?;  poTlt,  jo^rl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  *his ;   .in,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eflst.    -Jfc*. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siun  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  4c. = bel,  del. 
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back— back-handed 


To  back  a  vessel :  To  make  her  go  backwards. 

To  back  the  oars  of  a  boat :  To  reverse  the 
notion  of  the  oars  and  make  the  boat  move 
stern  foremost,  the  phrase  for  which  Is,  to 
tack  astern. 

.  To  back  an  anchor:  To  lay  down  a  small 
anchor  in  advance  of  a  large  one,  the  cable  of 
the  former  being  fastened  to  the  croyrn  of  the 
latter  one  to  prevent  its  coming  home. 

3.  Horse-racing: 

(a)  To  back  a  horse :  To  bet  that  one  of  the 
horses  in  a  race  shall  outrun  the  rest. 

(b)  To  back  the  field :  To  support  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  horses  in  a  race  against  a  particu- 
lar horse. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  move  backwards. 

To  back  out  of  a  promise,  a  project,  or  an 
enterjn-ise :  To  retreat  from  the  forward  posi- 
tion one  formerly  occupied  with  respect  to  it. 

back  (2),  bac,  s.  [In  Sw.  back  =  .  .  .  a  bowl ; 
Dut.  bak  =  a  bowl,  a  pan,  a  basin,  the  boot  of 
a  coach,  the  pit  in  a  theatre,  a  trough,  a  crib, 
a  mess  ;  Fr.  bac  =  a  large  ferry-boat  lor  men 
and  animals  ;  Arm.  bak,  bag  —  a  bark.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wooden  trough  for  carry- 
ing fuel ;  a  "  backet."    [BUCKET.]    (Scotch.) 

"After  narrowly  escaping;  breaking  my  shins  over 
•  turf  buck  and  a  salting  tub  .  .  ."—Scott:  Rob  Hoy, 
ch.  xiii. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Navigation:  A  ferry-boat  or  praam,  spe- 
cially one  of  large  size,  moved  by  a  rope  or 
chain,  for  transporting  animals,  as  well  as 
men,  from  one  side  of  a  river  to  the  other. 
(Webster.) 

II.  Brewing  &  Distilling : 

1.  A  cooler,  a  large  flat  vessel  or  tub  in 
which  the  wort  is  cooled.    (Webster.) 

"That  the  backt  were  alwut  120  inches  deep."— State, 
leO.it  of  Powit,  Ac.  (1805),  p.  166. 

2.  A  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  designed 
to  l>e  fermented  is  pumped  from  the  cooler  in 
order  to  be  worked  with  the  yeast.    (Webster.) 

back  (3),  ».  [Ger.  backen  =  to  bake.]  An 
instrument  for  toasting  bread  above  the  fire. 
It  is  like  a  griddle,  but  is  much  thicker,  and  is 
made  of  pot  metal.  It  is  akin  to  the  York- 
shire backstone.  (Jamieson.)  (Scotch.) 

*  back    ber   inde,    back-ber-end,    a. 

(A.S.  bcec-berende  =  taking  on  the  back ; 
box  =  back,  and  berende,  from  beran  =  to 
bear.] 

Old  Law:  Bearing  upon  the  back.  (Used 
specially  when  a  man  was  apprehended  bearing 
upon  liis  back  a  deer  which  he  had  illegally 
shot.) 

back -bite  (pn-t.  back -bit,  pa-  par.b&ck- 
Wt-ten),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  back  &  bite.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Literally:  To  bite  on  the  back,  as  a  dog 
coming  treacherously  behind  one  might  do  ; 
but  used  figuratively,  meaning  =  to  attack  the 
character  of  the  absent,  censuring  or  slander- 
ing them  behind  their  backs. 

"  Mont  untruly  and  maliciously  do  these  evil  tongues 
backbite,  and  slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  person- 
age."— Spenser. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  speak  disparagingly,  if 
not  even  slanderously,  of  the  absent 


b&ck'-bi-ter,  s.  [Eng.  backbit(e);  -er.]  One 
who  is  given  to  backbiting  ;  one  who  censures 
the  actions  or  attacks  the  character  of  the 
absent. 

"  NoVwly  is  bound  to  look  upon  his  backbiter,  or 
his  underiiiiiier,  his  betrayer,  or  his  oppressor,  as  his 
friend."— So  ut  h. 

back-bl-ting,  *back'-bl-t?ng,  *bSck'- 
by-tlnge,  *  back  -by~tynge,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[Eng.  back;  -biting.] 

A.  A-  B.  Corresponding  in  signification  with 
the  verb.    (Used  specially  of  the  tongue.) 

"The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain  :  so  doth  an 
angry  countenance  a  backbiting  tongue."  —  Prov. 
xxv.  23. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  or  habit  of  at- 
tacking the  character  of  the  absent 

"Leasinges,  backbytingti.  and  vain-glorious  crakes, 
Bad  counsels,  prayses,  and  false  flatteries." 

Kixiiter:  F.  «..  II.  xt.  10. 
".  .  .  debates,  envylngs,  wraths,  strifes,  bncklritmgi, 

whisperings,  swellings,  tumults."— 2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

back-bl-ting-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  backbiting;  -ly.] 
In  a  way  to  backbite.  (Baret.) 

back'-bit-ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BACKBITE.] 


hick-bone,  s.    [Eng.  back;  -bone.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  spine ;  the  spinal  column  ;  it 
consists  of  numerous  vertebrae.    [VERTEBRA.] 

"The  backbone  should  be  divided  Into  many  verte. 
bres  for  commodious  bending,  and  not  to  be  one  entire 
rigid  bone."— Ran. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  backbone. 

(2)  Firmness,  resolution,  stability  of  cha 
racter. 

bick  boned,  a  [Eng.  backbon(e)  ; -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  backbone  ;  vertebrate. 

"  The  cat  then  Is  one  of  the  group  of  backboned 
animals."— «.  O.  llitart:  The  Cat,  p.  46L 

back-brede,  s.    [BAKBREDE.] 
back-car-ry,  *.    [Eng.  back;  carry.] 
IM.W  :  The  act  of  carrying  on  the  back. 

"Manwood,  In  his  forest  laws,  noteth  It  for  one  of 
the  four  circumstances  or  cases  wherein  a  forester 
may  arrest  an  offender  against  vert  or  venison  In  the 
forest,  viz..  stable-ntand,  dog.draw,  backairry,  and 
bloody-hand. — Cowl. 

back -come,  v.i.  [Eng.  back;  come.]  To 
return.  (Scotch.) 

"  If  it  happened  Montrose  to  be  overcome  in  battle 
before  that  day,  that  they  were  then  to  be  free  of  their 
parole  in  back-coming  to  him."— Spaiding,  ii.  252. 
(Jamieson.} 

back  -come,  s.  [From  BACKCOMB,  v.  (q.v.).] 
Return. 

An  ill-backcome:   An   unfortunate   return. 
(Jamieson.) 

back -corn-Ing,  *.  [Eng.  back;  coming.] 
Return. 

"...  how  the  army  should  1»  sustained  at  their 
back-coming."— Spahling,  i.  137.  (Jamieson.) 

back-door,  s.     [Eng.  bacfc;  door.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  door  at  the  back  part  of  a  house, 
leading  generally  to  a  garden  or  other  enclosure 
connected  with  the  building. 

"The  procession  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it 
came ;  but,  after  the  devotion  of  the  monks,  passed 
out  at  a  back-door  of  the  convent"— Additon. 

2.  Fig. :   An    indirect  or   circuitous    way, 
course,  or  method. 

"  Popery,  which  is  so  far  shnt  out  as  not  to  re-enter 
openly,  is  stealing  in  by  the  back-door  of  atheism."— 
Atterbury. 

back  draught  (ugh  =  f),  s.  [Eng.  back; 
draught.]  The  convulsive  inspiration  of  a  child 
during  a  fit  of  whooping  cough.  (Jamieson.) 

•backe,  s.    A  bat.    [BAT  (3).] 

backed  (Eng.),  back'-it  (Scotch),  pa.  par., 
a.,  and  in  compos  [BACK,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  back  of  a  particular 
type  determined  by  the  context. 

"  Sharp-headed,  b»rrel-bellied,  broadly  backed." 

IH-yden :  I'irgii,  Georgia,  ili. 

B.  In  compos. :  Having  a  back  of  a  particu- 
lar type  settled  by  the  word  with  which  backed 
is  in  close  conjunction. 

"  There  by  the  huiup-ftacfrf  willow." 

Tennyton:   Walking  to  the  Jlatt. 

»  back'- en,  v.t.  [Eng.  back;  -en.]  To 
hinder. 

back-er,  ».    [Eng.  back;  -er.] 

A.  Ord.   Lang. :   One  who  backs ;  a  sup- 
porter ;  one  who  bets  on  particular  horses 
against  the  field. 

B.  Arch. :  A  small  slate  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  large  one  at  certain  points.    (Brande.) 

back'-et,  s.    [BUCKET.]    (Scotch.) 

back  et  stane,  s.  A  stone  at  the  side  of  a 
kitchen  lire  on  which  the  saut-backet  rests. 
(Snick.) 

•  back  fall,  ».    [Eng.  kick  ;  fall.] 

1.  A  falling  back  in  spiritual  matters  ;  back- 
sliding. 

2.  A  trip  or  fall  in  wrestling  in  which  one 
is  thrown  on  the  back. 

3.  A  lever  in  an  organ  coupler. 

•  back  fall  er,  s.    [Eng.   backfall ;  -er.]    A 
backslider,  an  apostate. 

"Onias,  with  many  like  bacHfunen  from  God,  fled 
iiito  Egypte."— Joye:  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xL 

back  -friend,  s.    [Eng.  back ;  friend.] 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  A  so-called  friend  who,  behind  one's 
back,  becomes  an  enemy.  (Eng.) 


Far  Is  our  church  from  encroaching  upon  the  civil 
power,  as  some,  who  are  btickfrimuli  to  both,  would 
maliciously  insinuate."— Sour  A. 

2.  One  who  seconds  or  supports  another  ; 
an  abettor.  (Scotch.) 

"The  people  of  Ood  that's  faithful  to  the  cause  ha* 
ay  a  good  back-friend."— Mich.  Bruast  Lecturo,  60.  61. 
(Jamieaon  ) 

II.  Fig.  Of  things :  A  place  of  strength 
behind  an  army.  (Monro :  Exped.,  pt.  it., 
140.)  (Jamieson.) 

back'-fu",  s.  [Eng  back,  and  Scotch /«',  con- 
tracted from  Eng.  full.]  As  much  as  can  be 
carried  on  the  back.  [Cf.  BACK-BERINDE.] 

"A  back/u-  of  peals."— BlackwootCi  May.,  March. 
1823,  p.  817.  (Jamieton.) 

back  ga  in,  back-ga  -en,  participial  adj. 
[Eng.  bacfc,  and  Scotch  gain,  gaen  —  going.] 
(Scotch.) 

L  Of  things :  Going  back ;  ebbing.    (Used 
of  the  tide,  &c.) 
IL  Of  persons : 

1.  Declining  in  health  ;  ill-grown. 

2.  Declining  in  worldly  circumstance*. 

"The  backgaen  tenants  fell  about 
And  couldna  stand." 

The  Hunt  Rig,  st.  48.    (Jamiest*.) 

back  -  gam'  mon,    bag  -  gam  -  mon,    s. 

[A  S  tow:  =  back,  and  game-it  =  game,  because, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  pieces  are 
taken  up,  and  obliged  to  go  back  and  reenter 
at  the  table  (N.E.D.).  This  etymology  is  given 
by  Strutt,  Sports  ami  Pastimes,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii., 
and  quoted  with  approval  by  Prof.  Skeat.) 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  persons  on  a  table 
divided  into  as  many  portions,  on  which  there 
are  twenty-four  black  and  white  spaces,  called 
"  points."     Each  player  lias  at  his  disposal 
fifteen  dice,  black  or  white,   called  "men," 
which  he  manoeuvres  upon  the  points. 

"  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted, 
lost  lu  the  Argyle  Rooms  several  thousand  pound!  at 
backgammon .'— Huron:  English  Bardi  and  Scotch 
A«j>ie«i«r«|Note). 

2.  A  special  kind  of  win  at   this  game. 
It  consists  iu  the  winner  carrying  off  all  his 
men  before  the  loser  has  carried  his  men  to 
his  own  table. 

backgammon-board,  s.  A  board  on 
which  backgammon  is  played. 

"Neither  the  card- table  nor  the  backgammon 
board.  —Macaulay.  Jlisl.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

back -gam'  mon,  v.t.  [BACKOAMMON,  s.] 
To  beat  at  backgammon.  (N.E.D.) 

back'-gane,  participial  adj.  &  s.  [Eng.  back, 
and  Scotch  gane  —  gone.] 

A.  As  participial  adj.:  Ill-grown.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

'B.  As  subst.:  A  decline,  a  consumption. 
(Jamieson.) 

back-gate,  s.    [Eng.  back,  and  gate.] 

I.  Lit. :  An  entry  to  a  house,  court,  or  area 
from  behind. 

"  To  try  up  their  own  backgatei  closer."— Spotting, 
1.109. 

n.  Fig.    Of  conduct: 

1.  Shuffling,  underhand,  not  straightforward. 

2.  Immoral.    (Jamieson.) 

back'-ground,  ».  [From  Eng.  back,  and 
ground.  In  Dan.  baggrund.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  ground  in  a  landscape  situated 
towards  the  horizon. 

"...  instead  of  the  darkness  of  space  as  a  back- 
ground, the  colours  were  not  much  diminished  in  bril- 
liancy "— Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (:ird  ed.),  x.  285. 

2.  Fig. :  In  obscurity,  with  some  degree  of 
darkness  or  indistinctness  of  outline  ;  also  in 
an  inferior  position,  as  in  such  phrases  as  "to 
stand,  or  be  left,  in  the  background." 

B.  Painting,  Photography,  £c. :  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  remote  portion  of  a 
landscape,  or  of  the  space  and  objects  behind 
the  principal  figures. 

back  hand -cd,  adj.  &  adv.  [Eng.  back; 
handed.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the   hand   directed   backward; 
delivered  or  given  by  means  of  the  hand  thu» 
directed,  as  "  a  back-handed  blow." 

2.  Oblique,  indirect,  not  straightforward',  aa 
"a  back-handed  compliment." 

B.  As  adv. :  With  the  hand  directed  back? 
ward,  as  "  the  blow  was  given  back-handed." 


l&te.  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mi 
or,  wore,  w?u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  &  = 


marine ;  go,  pdt, 
&    q 


backhouse— backsword 
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back -bouse,  s.  [Bug.  back;  house.]  A 
house  at  the  back  of  another  and  more  im- 
portant one. 

"Their  backhouiet,  of  more  necessary  than  cleanly 
service,  as  kite-hem,  stables,  are  climbed  up  into  by 
iteps."— Carno. 

back  hou  -si-a,  5.  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Backhouse,  a  botanist  and  traveller  in  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
with  showy  flowers,  belonging  to  the  order 
Myrtauese.  Backlwutia  myrtifolia  U  a  small 


BACKHOUSIA  MYRTIFOLIA, 


tree,  with  opposite  ovate  leaves  and  stalked 
corymbs  of  whitish  flowers. 

back  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [BACK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  adjective: 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  present  participle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Horsemanship  :  The  operation  of  breaking 
a  colt  for  the  saddle.    (Gilbert.) 

2.  Book-binding  :   The  preparation   of  the 
back  of  a  book  with  glue,  &c.,  before  putting 
on  the  cover.    (Webster.) 

3.  Stereotyping:  A  thick  coating  of  type  metal 
affixed  to  the  back  of  the  thin  shell  of  copper 
deposited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

IF  Baclcing-up  (Cricket-playing)  :  A  term  used 
when  one  fielder  runs  behind  another,  so  as  to 
Btop  the  ball,  should  the  front  one  fail  to  do  so. 

back  -lins,  adv.  [A.S.  <m-bcecling  =  back- 
wards.] (Scotch.) 

backlins-comin,  particip.  adj.  Coming 
backwards  ;  returning. 

"  An'  backlim-comin',  to  the  leuk, 
She  grew  mair  bright"  Burnt. 

back'  -log,  «.  A  large  log  placed  at  the  back 
of  an  open  wood-fire.  (C.  D.  Warner.) 

bAck  man,  *  bak  -man,  s.     [Eng.  back  ; 

man.]     A   follower   in   war;    a   henchman. 

(Scotch.) 
back  -<fvvTe,  «.    [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch  own 

=  over.]    A  considerable  way  back.     (Scotch.) 

(Jamieson.) 

back  -paint-ing,  s.  [Eng.  back;  painting.] 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  painting  of 
mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  of  a  size  to 
fit  them. 

back-piece,  s.  [Eng.  back;  piece.]  The 
piece  or  plate,  in  a  suit  of  armour,  covering 
the  back. 

"The  morning  that  he  was  to  join  battle,  his  ar- 
mourer put  on  his  hackpiece  before,  and  his  breastplate 
behind.  ''—Canute*. 

back  -plate.    [See  BACK-PLATE.] 
back-rack,  s.    Another  form  of  EACHARACK 


back  rent,  s.    [Eng.  back  ;  rent.] 

In  Scotland  :  Rent  paid  by  a  tenant  after 
hi  has  reaped  the  crop.  It  is  contradistin- 
guished from  fore-rent,  which  has  to  be  settled 
previous  to  his  first  harvest 

back  -re-turn,  s.  [Eng.  back;  return.]  A 
return  a  second  time,  if  not  even  more  fre- 
quently. 

"...  omit 

AH  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd 
•  Till  Harry's  tack-return  again  to  France." 

Shakesfj.  :  Uen.  V.,  Chorus,  r. 


back-room,  s.     [Eng.  back;  room.] 
1;  A  room  in  the  back  part  of  a  house. 
"  If  you  have  a  fair  prospect  backward*  of  gardens, 
It  may  be  convenient  to  make  back-rooms  the  larger." 

—MO.CUH :  Jlcchiiniciil  Exercises. 

2.  A  room  behind  another  one. 

backs,  s.    [In  Sw.  &  Dut.   balk  =  a  beam,  a 
partition,  a  joist,  a  rafter,  a  bar ;  Ger.  balken 
(pl.)  =  a  beam.] 
Carpentry  :  The  principal  rafters  of  a  roof. 

[ROOK] 

Leather-dealing:  The  thickest  and  stoutest 
hides,  used  for  sole  leather. 

back -scratch-er,  s.  [Eng.  back ;  scrcttcher.] 
An  instrument  applied  to  the  backs  of  people 
by  practical  jokers  wherever  holiday  crowds 
assemble,  as  at  races,  fairs,  or  illuminations. 

back'-set,  a.  [Eng.  back;  set.]  Set  upon 
behind. 

"  He  suffered  the  Israelites  to  be  driven  to  the  brink 
of  the  seas,  bocktrr  with  Pharaoh's  whole  power."— 
Anderson :  Ezput.  upon  Benedietut  (1573),  fol.  71,  a. 

back  set,  s.  [Scotch  «et  =  a  lease ;  set  =  to 
give  in  lease.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons :  Whatever  drives  one  back  in 
any  pursuit. 

"  The  people  of  God  have  got  many  backsets  one  after 
another.  —H'oodrow:  UM.,  ii.  655. 

2.  Of  things :  Anything  which  checks  vege- 
tation. 

"...  even  those  [weeds]  they  leave  cannot  after 
such  a  backset  aud  discouragement  come  to  seed  so 
late  ill  the  season."— ilaxwetl :  Scl.  Trims.,  8i 

B.  Old  Law :  A  "  sub-tack  "  or  sub-lease  in 
which  the  possession  is  restored  on  certain 
conditions  to  those  who  were  formerly  in- 
terested in  it  or  to  some  others. 

"...  having  got  this  tack,  sets  the  same  cautions  In 
backtct,  to  some  well-affected  burgesses  of  Aberdeen." 
—Spakling,  1.  SM.  (J,unieiun.l 

back  slush,  s.    [BAKSHEESH.] 

back-si  de,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  side.  In  Sw. 
baksida;  Dan.  bayside.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  The  back  portion  of  anything,  as 
of  a  roll,  a  tract  of  country,  &c. 

"...  a  book  [tiooks  were  formerly  rolls]  written 
within  and  on  the  backiidc,  .  .  ."—  lieu.  v.  1. 

"  If  the  quicksilver  were  rubbed  from  the  backside 
of  the  speculum.  .  .r."— A'eurton, 

2.  Spec. :  Tlie  hinder  part  of  an  animal ;  the 
rump.    (Vulgar.) 

"A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of  corn,  climbing  up  a 
wall  with  her  head  downwards  and  her  tatMdf  up- 
wards."—J  Milan. 

B.  In  old  conveyances  and  pleadings :  What 
now  is  called  a  back-yard  ;  that  is,  a  yard  at 
the  back  of  a  house. 

"The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  roads, 
streets,  or  backside*  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sort* 
of  laud."— Mortimer. 

back '-Slide,  v.i.     [Eng.  bad:;  slide.] 

t 1.  Lit. :  To  slide  backwards,  as  a  man  or 
an  animal  climbing  a  steep  ascent  might  do. 
[See  ex.  under  BACKSLIDING,  particip.  adj.} 

2.  Fig. :  To  slide  or  lapse  gradually  from 
the  spiritual  or  moral  position  formerly  at- 
tained. 

"That  such  a  doctrine  should,  through  the  grossness 
and  blindness  of  her  professors,  and  the  fraud  of  de- 
ceivable  traditions,  drag  so  downward  as  to  backslide 
one  way  into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old  cast  rudiments, 
and  stumble  forward  another  way,"  Ac.— Milton:  o/ 
Ref.  in  Eng.,  bk.  L 

back-all  d-er,  ».  [Eng.  backslid(e);  -er.] 
One  who  slides  back  or  declines  from  a 
spiritual  or  moral  position  formerly  reached ; 
an  apostate. 

"  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own 
ways  .  .  ."—Proa.  xiv.  14. 

back  slid  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [BACK- 

ULIOE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <C  participial 
adj.  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"...  0  backsliding  daughter  .  .  .'—Jtr.  zllz.  4. 
"...  backsliding  Israel  .  .  ."—Jer.  UL  6,  8. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1 1.  Lit.  :  A  sliding  backwards.  (Rare  or 
unused.) 

2.  Declension  from  a  spiritual  or  moral 
position  formerly  reached. 

"...    because  their  transgressions  are  many,  and 
their  backslidinos  are  increased.'  —Jer.  T.  «. 
"...  I  will  heal  your  bnckilidings.  —Jtr.  UL  M. 


back -slid  ing-ness, ».  [Eng.  backsliding; 
-ness.]  Th3  quality  or  state  of  backsliding. 
(Webster.) 

back  -spang,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch 
spang  —  to  spring.]  A  trick  or  legal  quirk 
by  which  one  takes  the  advantage  of  another 
after  the  latter  had  thought  that  everything 
in  a  settlement  was  adjusted.  (Jamieson.) 

back-spare,  ».  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch  *pa.rt 
=  a  hole.)  A  hole,  a  rent.  "  Uackspart  of 
breeches,  the  cleft."  (Jamieson.) 

back'-spear-er,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch 
sjiearer,  from  speir,  spear,  v.  (q.v.).]  A  cross- 
examination. 

back  spear,  back  -speir,  v.t.  [Eng.  back, 
and  Scotch  speir  =  to  ask.] 

1.  To  trace  back  a  report  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  where  and  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated.   (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  cross-question. 

"  Whilk  maid  me  ...  to  be  greatly  resjwcted  by 
the  king  aud  backiueer  it  by  all  uieanes."— MtlMlt: 
Diary;  HfcvfA..  UelinUt,  11.  41.  (Jamieson.) 

back'-sprent,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch 
spi-ent  =  a  spring  ;  anything  elastic.] 

1.  The  backbone. 

"And  tou'lt  worstle  a  fa'  wi'  I  ton  sal  kenn  what 
chauuce  too  hess,  far  1  liae  found  the  backsui-ents  o'  th* 
maist  part  of  a'  the  wooers  she  has."— Itogg :  Wint. 
Talet,  L272. 

2.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn,  which  rises  as 
the  reel  goes  round  and  gives  a  check  in  fall- 
ing, to  direct  the  person  employed  in  reeling 
to  distinguish  the  quantity  by  the  regulated 
knots. 

3.  The  spring  or  catch  which  falls  down 
and  enters  the  lock  of  a  chest. 

4.  The  spring  in  the  back  of  a  clasp-knife. 
(Jamieson.) 

back  Staff,  *.  [Eng.  back ;  staff ;  the  word 
back  being  used  because  the  observer  had  to 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  sun.]  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Captain  Davies,  about  A.D. 
1590,  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  sea. 
It  consisted  of  two  concentric  arcs  and  three 
vanes.  The  arc  of  the  longer  radius  was  30°, 
and  that  of  the  shorter  one  00° ;  thus  both 
together  constituted  90°.  It  is  now  obsolete, 
being  superseded  by  the  quadrant.  [QUAD- 
RANT. ] 

bank-sta  irs,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  back ;  stairs.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  Stairs  at  the  back  of  a  house,  whe- 
ther inside  of  it  or  outside.  Used  specially 
of  the  private  stairs  in  a  palace  or  mansion,  an 
distinguished  from  the  state  or  grand  staii  case. 

2.  Fig. :  Circuitous,  and  perhaps  not  very 
reputable  means  of  benefiting  a  friend  or  gain- 
ing a  personal  object. 

B.  As  adjective  (fig.):    Conducted  by  the 
route  of  the  backstairs  ;  tortuous,  not  straight- 
forward.   [BACKSTAIRS-INFLUENCE.] 

back -stays,  *.  pL  [Eng.  back;  stays.]  Stays 
or  ropes  which  prevent  the  masts  of  a  ship 
from  being  wrenched  from  their  places. 

back' -stitch,  ».  A  method  of  gewing  in 
which  each  stitch  backs  upon  or  overlaps  the 
preceding  one. 

back'  stitch,  v.  To  sew  with  backstitches. 
[BACKSTITCH,  «.] 

back-stone,  s.  [Eng.  bate,  A.8.  bacon; 
stone.]  The  heated  stone  or  iron  on  which 
oat-cake  is  baked.  (Scotch  £  N.  of  Eng.) 

•'  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  a  hot  bact*oiu."-rorktklrt 
Proverb. 

back  stop,  s. 

1.  The  name  ag  LONG-STOP  (q.T.)- 

2.  Baseball:    A    fence    located    behind    the 
catcher;  (rarely)  the  catcher. 

back-String,  s.    [Eng.  back;  string.]    One 
of  the  strings  tied  behind  a  young  girl  to  keep 
her  pinafore  in  its  proper  place. 
••  Even  misKS.  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  bacJittring  and  the  bib."    Cowptr :  Tatk,  bk.  Ir. 

back-sword  (v  silent),  i.  [Eng.  boe*; 
sword."] 

1.  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 

"Bull  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  at  kacknfOrd"  —Ar- 
bntknot. 

2.  A  stick  with  a  basket  handle,  used  iu 
rustic  amusements.    [BASKET-HILT.] 


bo^;  pout,  J«Swl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist    ph -fc 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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bftck  ward,  *  back  wardc,  *  ball  - 
ward,  back'- wards,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng. 
tacit ;  -ward,  or  -wards.'] 

A.  As  adverb : 
1  Of  place: 

1.  With  the  back  intentionally  turned  in  the 
direction  towards  which  one  is  moving. 

"...  but  I  did  not  see  a  place  where  any  one  might 
not  have  walked  over  backward!,  .  .  ."—Darwin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

2.  So  that  the  body  naturally  moves  in  the 
direction  towards  which  one's  back  is  situated. 
Upon  the  back,  ortending  thereto  ;  downward, 
upon  the  back. 

".  .  .  he  fell  from  off  the  Beat  backward  by  the  «ide 
of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  .  .  ."—1  Sam.  Iv.  18. 

3.  Towards  the   back.     (Used  not  of  the 
whole  body,  but  of  part  of  it.) 

"In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cost 
backwards,  and  then  forwards  with  so  much  the 
greater  force  ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before  they 
take  their  rise."— Bacon. 

4.  In  the  direction  opposite  that  in  which  a 
person  or  thing  has  been  moving,  so  AS  to  con- 
vert a  forward  into  a  retrograde  movement ; 
regressively,  retrogressively. 

"  The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 
Thus  the  first  were  backwanl  bent." 

Byron :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  53. 
"Are  not  the  ray«  of  light,  in  passing  by  the  edges 
and  sides  of  bodies,  bent  several  times  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  motion  like  that  of  an  eel?"— Newton. 

5.  Back  to  or  towards  the  place  whence  a 
person  came,  so  as  to  compel  retreat.     Also  to 
the  person  or  place  whence  a  thing  came. 

(a)  Of  persons : 

"  We  might  have  met  them  daref  ul,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

(b)  Of  things: 

"Amendments  and   reasons   were  »ent   backward 
ind  forward."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
"  How  under  our  feet  the  long,  white  road, 
Backward  like  a  river  flowed. ' 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  ir. 

EL  Of  time: 

1.  Towards  bygone  times. 

"To  prove  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  there  is  no 

Xiueut  equal  to  that  which  looks  backward*  ;  for 
t  lias  been  done  or  suffered  may  certainly  be  done 
or  suffered  again." — .Sou  /t. 

2.  In  bygone  times  ;  past ;  ago. 

"  They  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  languages  in  the 
world,  if  we  look  upon  it  tome  reigns  backward."— 
Locke. 

IIL  More  figuratively : 

1.  Reflexively.    (Used  of  the  mind  turned 
tipon  itself.) 

"  No,  doubtless :  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 
Upon  herself  her  understanding  light" 

Sir  J.  Daviel. 

2.  So   as  to   fail  in    an   endeavour ;    into 
failure,  into  foolishness,  or  into  fools. 

"...  let  them  be  driven  backward  and  put  to 
sliame  that  wish  me  evil."— Pi.  xl.  14. 

"That  frnstrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and 
maketh  diviners  mad  ;  that  turneth  wise  men  back- 
ward, and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish. '—/ja. 
xliv.  24. 

3.  From  what  is  good  towards  what  is  bad. 
Sj>ec.,  so  as  to  lose  moral  or  spiritual  attain- 
ments already  made. 

"But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  Inclined  their  ear. 
but  walked  in  the  counsels  and  in  the  imagination  of 
their  evil  heart,  and  went  backward,  and  not  forward." 

Jer  vii.  24.    (See  also  xv.  6.) 

4.  In  a  perverse  manner ;  with  an  intellec- 
tual or  moral  twist,  or  with  both. 

"  I  never  yet  saw  man, 

But  she  would  spell  him  bat-kmird ;  if  falr-fac'd. 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister  ; 
If  black,  why  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot :  if  tall,  a  launce  ill-headed." 

Khaknp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ill.  L 
"And    Judgment   is   turned   away   backward,  and 
Justice  it-uideth  afar  off:    for  truth  is  fallen  in  the 
stuert,  aud  equity  cannot  enter."— /su.  lix.  14. 

B.  At  adjective : 

1.  Late  in  point  of  time.   (Applied  to  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  expected  to  come  to  maturity  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year.) 

2.  Behind  in  progress.   (Applied  to  mental  or 
other  attainments,  to  institutions  which  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  &c.) 

"  Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been." 
Cowptr :  Tirocinium, 

"  In  a  very  backieard  state  of  society,  like  that  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  .  .  "-J.S.  Mill:  Polit. 
£eon.,  vol.  i.,  lik.  1.,  ch.  x.,  {  3. 

3.  Of  dull  comprehension  ;  slow. 

"  It  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes 
amends  another  way."— Sour  A. 

"  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  generally  backward  in 
learning  this  lesson."—/.  &  Mill:  Polit.  £con.,  vol.  i., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  T..  i  1. 

4.  Averse  to  ;  unwilling. 


(a)  From  indolence. 

"  The  mind  Is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
weighing  every  argument,"—  Wattt. 

(b)  From  not  having  attained  to  complete 
conviction  of  the  expediency  of  doing  what  is 
proposed. 

"  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so: 
Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward  now  ! " 
Shaketp. :  Uenry  V.,  iv.  S. 

"Our  mutability  makes  the  friends  of  our  nation 
backward  to  engage  with  us  in  alliances."— Additon. 

(c)  From  possessing  the  strong  conviction 
that  what  is  proposed  is  detrimental. 

"  Cities  laid  waste,  they  storm 'd  the  dens  and  cave* ; 
For  wiser  brutes  are  backward  to  be  slaves."— Pop*. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  space  behind  or  the 
time  which  has  gone  by. 

"  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time  ? " 

Sltakesp. :  Tcmpett,  i.  1 

back-ward-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  backward; 
-at  ion.] 

On  the  Stock  Exchange :  A  consideration 
given  to  keep  back  the  delivery  of  stock  when 
the  price  is  lower  for  time  than  for  ready 
money. 

back'-ward-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  backward;  -ly.~] 
L  Lit. :  In  a  backward  direction. 

"  Like  Numid  Rons  1>y  the  hunters  chas'd, 
Though  they  do  fly,  yet  backmtrdly  do  go 
With  proud  aspect,  disdaining  greater  haste." 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  backward  manner  ;  with  an  indispo- 
sition to  come  to  the  front,  or  if  brought 
thither,  then  with  a  tendency  to  retreat ;  re- 
luctantly, unwillingly. 

2.  Short  of  what  might  have  been  expected, 
or  is  due  ;  perversely. 

"  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me, 
That  I'll  requite  it  last." 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  ill  S. 

back'- ward-ness,  *.  [Eng.  backward ; 
-ness.']  The  quality  of  being  backward. 

1.  Of  persons :    Reluctance,  unwillingness  ; 
hesitancy  to  remain    on    the    foreground  of 
action,  or  to  come  to  the  front  and  undertake 
action  at  all 

"The  thing  by  which  we  are  apt  to  excuse  our  back- 
wardneu  to  good  works,  is  the  ill  success  that  hath 
been  observed  to  attend  well-designing  charities."— 
Atterbury. 

2.  Of  tilings :  The  state  of  remaining  behind 
the  development  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  time  ;  lateness.    The  opposite 
of  forwardness  or  precocity. 

back  wards,  adv.     [BACKWARD.] 

back'-wa-ter,  «.  [Eng.  back  (adv.),  and 
•water."] 

1.  Gen. :  Water  in  a  stream  which,  meeting 
with   some  impediment  in  its   progress,    is 
thrown  backward. 

"  Mr.  Temple,  on  reaching  the  backwater  of  a  river 
which  had  lieen  quite  shallow  iu  the  morning,  found 
it  ten  feet  deep."— Header,  vol.  ii..  No.  47 :  Nov.21, 1863. 

2.  Spec. :  Water  in  a  mill-race  thrown  back 
by  the  turning  of  a  waterwheel,  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river  below,  or  by  ice,  that  it  can- 
not flow   forward.     When  its  course  is  un- 
impeded it  is  called  in  Scotland  tailwater. 

back  woods,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  wood.]  The 
partially-cleared  forest  region  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  (Bartlett.) 
Hence  used  of  uncleared  forest  land  generally. 

back  woods  man,  *.  [Eng.  backvmod.i; 
mini..]  One  whose  residence  is  in  the  wooded 
parts  of  North  America,  and  who  has  acquired 
the  characteristics  which  lit  him  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed.  (Byron.) 

back  worm,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  worm.  ]  A 
small  worm  found  in  a  hawk's  body  near  the 
kidneys  when  the  animal  is  labouring  from 
disease.  [Fi  LANDER.] 

ba  con,  *  ba  coun,  *  ba'-cttn,  s.  [From 
O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  bacon.  In  O.  Dut.  lake,  bmc  = 
ham  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ixicke  (accus.  backen) ;  Low 
Lat.  baco,  bacco,  bacho  =  a  bacon  hog,  ham, 
salt  pork.] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  sides  of  a  pig 
which  have  been  cured  or  preserved  by  salt- 
ing with  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  afterwards 
drying  with  or  without  wood-smoke.  By  the 
old  process  of  rubbing  in  the  saline  mixture, 
the  curing  occupied  from  three  to  four  months. 


The  method  now  generally  adopted  on  a  largo 
scale  is  to  place  the  prepared  Hitches  in  a  fluid 
pickle.  The  pickling,  drying,  and  smoking 
now  occupy  not  moie  than  six  weeks.  The 
Wiltshire  bacon  is  considered  the  finest,  but 
that  prepared  in  Ireland  is  almost  equal  to  it. 
The  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matter  in 
bacon  is  small,  one  pound  of  bacon  yielding 
tess  than  one  ounce  of  dry  muscular  substance, 
whilst  the  amount  of  carbon  compounds,  or 
heat-givers,  is  large,  exceeding  sixty  per  cent. 
Its  digestibility,  however,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  fat  it  contains,  is  not  less  than 
that  of  beef  or  mutton.  Bacon  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  America,  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  prepared  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

*  2.  A  rustic,  a  chawbacon. 

"  On,  Bactinl,  on  ! " 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  U.  t. 

To  save  one's  bacon :  To  save  one's  self  from 
bodily  injury  or  pecuniary  loss. 

"  What  frighUus  you  thus,  my  good  son  ?  says  the 

priest ; 

You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  ami  have  lieen  confest. 
O  father  !  my  horrow  will  scarce  save  ma  bacon  • 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murderd,  but  that  f  was  taken." 
Prior. 

Ba-co'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Eng.  Bacon  ;  -ian. 
See  def.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  was  born  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1501,  was  created  Baron  Veru- 
lam on  July  11,  1C18,  published  his  Nocun 
Organon  in  1020,  and  died  on  9th  April,  162(5. 

Baconian  philosophy.  The  inductive 
philosophy  of  which  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  founder.  [A  POSTERIORI, 
INDUCTION,  INDUCTIVE.] 

pac-te'-ri-a,  «.    [Plural  of  BACTERIUM.] 

bac-te'r-I-al,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bacteria;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  bacteria. 

bac-ter-I-O-lSg'-IC-al,  o.  [Eng.  bacteri- 
ology); -ical.]  Pertaining  to  bacteriology. 
(Athenceum,  Nov.  2(5,  1887,  p.  716.) 

bac-ter-I-oT-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  baoteriolog(y); 
-ist.]  One  skilled  in  bacteriology  ;  a  bacteri- 
ological student. 

bac-ter-I-6T-6-gy, s.  [Eng.,ttc.,bacteri(um); 
-ology.  \ 

Biol. :  The  systematic  study  of  micro- 
organisms which  cause  fermentations,  putre- 
faction, and  disease. 

bac-ter-I-OS'-CO'-py,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bac- 
terium, and  Or.  (TKoireiv  (skopein)  =  to  view.] 

Biol. :  The  microscopical  examination  of 
microbes. 

bac-teV-i-um  (pi.  bac-teV-I-a),  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.  from  Gr.  /Sacrripioi/  (bakterion)  —  dim. 
from  pdKTpov  (baktron)  —  a  staff.  The  word 
Is  thus  akin  to  bacillus  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  genus  of  Schizomycetous  Fungi  con- 
sisting of  one  elliptical  or  cylindrical  cell,  or 
two  such  cells  joined  end  to  end,  and  capalile 
of  automatic  motion.     B.  termo  occurs  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  infusions.    (No  plural  in 
this  sense.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  this  genus. 

3.  A  microbe  ;  a  Sc.hizomycetous  Fungus  ; 
one  of   the  minute   organisms   winch  cause 
putrefaction,  and  are  found  associated  with 
certain  diseases,  of  which  they  are  considered 
to  be  the  cause. 

bac'-ter-oid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  bacterium);  -aid. 
According  to  the  general  rules  of  formation 
the  word  should  be  bacterioid.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  Itacturia. 

bac  tris,  s.  [From  Gr.  /Soxrpoi/  (baktron)  =  a 
staff,  also  a  cudgel,  a  club.  The  genus  is  so 
called  because  the  species  which  it  contains 
are  made  into  walking-sticks.]  A  genus  of 
Palms  (Palmacete),  of  the  section  Cocoinae. 
The  species,  which  are  aliout  forty  in  number, 
are  slender  in  form,  only  about  the  height  of 
a  man  in  stature,  and  so  armed  with  thorns 
that  when  growing  together  they  constitute 
an  impenetrable  thicket.  They  are  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  Baetris  major,  or  Greater  Bactris, 
has  a  large  nut  with  a  solid  kernel,  eaten  in 
Carthagena,  in  South  America,  of  which  the 
species  is  a  native.  B.  minor,  or  Lesser 
Bactris,  also  from  South  America,  has  a  dark- 
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purple  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  with 
au  acid  juice,  winch  is  made  into  wiue.  It  is 
specially  from  this  species  that  the  walking- 
sticks  mentioned  above  ;ire  obtained.  They 
are  sometimes  imported  from  Jamaica  under 
the  name  of  Tobago  canes. 

bao'-ule,  s.    [BASCULE.] 

bac'-u-lite  (Eng.),  s.  &  a. ;  bac  u  H  tes 
(Mod.  Lat.),  s.  [In  Ger.  bandit.  From  Lat. 
baculum  or  bacillus  —  a  stick,  and  -i<«  =  Gr. 
At'do;  (lithos)  =  a  stoue.] 

A.  As   substantive.     (Chiefly   of  the  form 
Bacilli  tes.) 

Pulasont. :  A  genus  of  chambered  shells  lie- 
longing  to  the  family  Ammouitidx.  From 
the  typical  genus,  Ammonites,  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  shell,  which 
is  long  and  straight.  The  aperture  is  guarded 
by  a  dorsal  process.  1  n  1875,  seventeen  species 
were  known,  all  fossil.  They  extend  from  the 
Neocomiau  to  the  Chalk,  and  occur  in  Britain, 
France,  and  India.  There  is  a  sub-genus 
called  Baculina,  with"  two  known  species  tram 
the  French  Neocouiian  rocks,  ('late.) 

B.  As  adjective.    (Of  the  form  Baculite.) 
Cm!.  :  Containing  numerous  specimens  of 

Bacilli  tes. 

liaciilite  limestone :  A  name  applied  to  the 
chalk  of  Normandy  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  baculites  which  it  contains.  (Wood- 
ward :  Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  1851,  p.  97.) 

b&c-u-lom'-et-rjf,  s.  [Lat  baculum,  baculus 
=  n  stick  ;  Gr.  perpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
The  act  or  process  of  measuring  a  distance  by 
means  of  a  stick  or  rod.  (Glossog.  Nov.) 

bac'-n-liim,  accus.  of  Lat.  s.    [Accus.  of  Lat. 
bacillus  or  baculum  =  a  stall'.] 
Humorously.       Argumentum   ad    baculum. 

[AROUME\TUM.] 

b&d'.  badd'e,  a.  &  s.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Prof.  Zupitza  with  great  probability  sees  in 
lad-tie  the  Mid.  Eng.  reproduction  of  O.  Eng. 
btrddel  =  a  hermaphrodite  ;  assuming  a  later 
ad.jectiv.il  use,  and  the  loss  of  tinal  I,  as  in 
mycel,  muche.  (N.E.D.)] 

A.  As  adjective:  The  opposite  of  good;  a 
•word  of  very  general  application,  signifying 
whatever  person  or  thing  is  so  exceedingly 
inferior  to  the  average  of  his  or  its  class  as  to 
require  a  positive  word  to  express  the  notable 
deficiency. 

L  Of  persons: 

1.  Morally  depraved. 

"  Thou  may'st  repent, 

And  one  bad  act,  witli  many  deeds  well  done, 
May'st  cover."— Milton. 

2.  Very  inferior  in  intellectual  character- 
istics, as  in  skill,  knowledge,  Ac. 

"  In  every  age  there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  to 
one  good  one ;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself 
a  good  one. "— ilacaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  With  marked  physical  defects. 
*4.  Sick.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Bad  of*  kveT.'—Johnton. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Notably  deficient  in  that  which  consti- 
tutes excellence  in  the  thing  specified.    Thus 
a  bad  road  is  one  rough,  muddy,  stony,  or 
with  other   evil   qualities  ;    bad    weather   is 
weather  unsuitable  for  out-door  exercise  and 
for  agricultural  labour,  &c. ;  bad  sight  is  sight 
much  beneath  the  average  in  power  of  defining 
objects  with  clearness  ;  a  bad  coin  is  one  in 
some  way  debased,  so  as  not  to  be  worth 
the  sum  for  which  one  attempts  to  pass  it 
current. 

"  And  therwithal  it  was  f ul  pore  and  badde." 

Chaucer:  C.  71..  15,908. 

"  And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  common  as  bad  peuce." 

Cowper:  Expottulation. 

2.  Pernicious,  hurtful ;  producing  noxious 
effects.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  Reading  was  bad  for  his  eye« ;  writing  made  hi* 
bead  »ke."—Addiion. 

B.  A*  substantive : 

L  Of  persons :  Wicked  people. 

"Our  unhappy  fate* 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bad.  .  .  ."—Prior. 
IL  Of  things: 

1.  That  which  is  bad  or  evil. 

" .  .  .  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
food  or  bad.  '—Gen.  xxxi.  24. 

2.  Badness,  wickedness  ;  a  wicked,  vicious, 
or  corrupt  state. 


[Corrupted  from  bad  words.] 


"  Thus  will  the  latter,  aa  the  former,  world 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bad, 
wicked,  and  evil.  Hail  respects  moral  and 
physical  qualities  in  general  ;  wicked,  only 
moral  qualities  ;  evil,  in  its  full  extent,  com- 
prehends both  badness  and  wickedness.  What- 
ever offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  is  bad — e.g.,  bad  food,  bod  air, 
bad  books.  Whatever  is  wicked  offends  the 
moral  principles  of  a  rational  agent :  e.g.,  any 
violation  of  the  law  is  wicked;  an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wicked — it  opposes  the 
will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Kvil  is  either  moral  or  natural,  and  applicable 
to  every  object  contrary  to  good  ;  but  used 
only  for  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  bod  or 
wicked.  When  used  in  relation  to  persons, 
bad  is  more  general  than  wicked  ;  a  bad  man 
is  one  who  generally  neglects  his  duty ;  a 
wicked  man  one  chargeable  with  actual  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  human  or  Divine — such  an 
one  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bail  character  is  the 
consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no  man 
has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices : 
the  inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain 
times.  (CVo&b  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  To  be  in  bad  bread: 

1.  To  be  in  necessitous  circumstances  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  sustenance.    (Scotch.) 
(Jumieson.) 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  danger. 

bad-hearted,  a.  Having  a  bad  heart ; 
having  bad  hearts. 

".  .  .  his  low-minded  and  bad-hearted  foes."— 
Marauliiy:  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  bad,  pret.  of  verb.    [BADE.] 

bid  der  locks,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
One  of  the  names  given  to  a  sea-weed,  Alaria 
esculenta.  [ALARIA.]  (Scotch.) 

t  bad  -dords,  s. 

Bad  words. 

"To  tell  »ic  baddords  till  a  bodie's  face."— BOM: 
Betenore,  p.  57.  (Jamieson.) 

bade,  bade,  *  bad,  pret.  of  verb.    [Bin.] 

"  But  bade  them  farewell,  .  .  ."— Actixvlll.  2L 

*  bade,  bald,  s.  [Old  forms  of  ABIDE,  ABODE.  ] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  Delay,  tarrying. 

But  bade :  Without  delay  ;  immediately. 

"...  and  syne  but  bad* 
Fel  iu  the  bed  ..  .* 

Doug. :  Virgil,  215,  is. 

2.  Place  of  residence,  abode.     (Gl.  tiibb.) 
(Jamieson.) 

badge,  *bagge,  *bage  (Eng.),  bad-gie, 
bau'-gie  (Scotch),  s.  [In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bei.ig  is  =  a  crown,  and  beah  =  a  bracelet,  a 
neck-ring,  a  lace,  garland,  or  crown  ;  Dut.  bag 
=  a  pendant,  an  ear-drop,  a  ring  ;  Fr.  bague  = 
a  ring  ;  Lat.  bacca  =  .  .  .  the  link  of  a  chain. 
Skinner,  Minsheu,  Mahn,  &c.,  connect  badge 
with  these  words.  Mahn  admits  the  affinity 
of  batlge  to  the  A.S.  beitg  and  beah,  and  adds 
as  cognate  words,  Fries,  beage  =  bandage  ; 
Low  Lat.  bauga,  bauca,  boga  —  bracelet,  and 
bagia,  bagea  =  sign.  Webster  ventures  on  no 
hypothesis ;  Johnson  believes  it  to  be  from 
Lat  bajulo  =  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  ;  and 
Wedgwood,  with  some  misgiving,  makes  it  one 
of  a  group  with  botch  and  patch.]  [BADUE,  v.] 
(See  example.) 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  A  mark  or  cognizance  worn  on  the 
dress  to  show  the  relation  of  the  wearer  to  any 
person  or  thing.  [B.,Her.] 

"  Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone, 
Five  men— they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  laud  of  Lorn." 

Scott.-  Lord  of  the  Met.  lii.  11 

"  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honour  which  has 
very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not 
sovereign  princes."— Macauiay  :  Site.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  by  which  any  person,  or  any  class 
or  rank  of  men,  is  conspicuously  and  charac- 
teristically marked  out. 

"  Furthermore,  he  made  two  changes  with  respect  to 
the  chief  badge  of  the  consular  power."— Lttcit :  Early 
Horn.  Bin.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i,  5  4. 

"The  outward  splendour  of  his  office  is  the  badge 
and  token  of  that  sacred  character  which  he  inwardly 
bean.  "—A  tterbury. 


BADOE    OF    ARTHUR, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

(1500.) 


2.  A  characteristic  mark  or  token  by  which 
anything  is  known. 

"  To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery." 

Ku.pt  of  Lucrece.  IMS,  «. 
"  Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badgt." 

Shakfip. :  Titui  Andron.,  L  i. 

B.  Her.  :  A  cognizance.  [COGNIZANCE.]  A 
mark  of  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  a 
crest,  but  not  placed  on  a  wreath,  nor  worn 
upon  the  helmet.  Princes,  noblemen,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  rank  had  formerly,  and  still 
retain,  distinctive  badges.  Thus,  the  broom- 
plant  (Planta  genista)  was  the  badge  of  the 
royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  a  red  rose  that  of 
the  line  of  Lancaster,  and  a  white  one  that  of 
the  line  of  York.  The  four  kingdoms,  or  old 
nationalities,  the  union 
of  which  constitutes 
the  home  portion  of 
the  British  empire,  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  rest, 
have  each  a  distinct 
royal  badge.  These 
were  formally  settled 
by  sign-manual  in  1801, 
and  are  the  follow- 
ing : — For  England :  A 
white  rose  within  a  red 
one,  barbed,  seeded, 
slipped,  leaved  proper, 
and  ensigned  with  the 
iin]n-ii:il  crown.  For 
Scotland :  A  thistle, 
slipped  and  leaved  pro- 
per, and  ensigned  with  the  imperial  crown. 
For  Ireland:  A  harp  or,  stringed  argent,  and 
a  trefoil  vert,  both  ensigned  with  the  imperial 
crown.  For  Wales:  Upon  a  mount  vert,  a 
dragon  passant,  with  wings  expanded  and  en- 
dorsed, gules.  (Gloss,  of  Heraldry.)  Formerly 
those  who  possessed  badges  had  them  em-> 
broidered  on  the  sleeves  of  their  servants 
and  retainers  [RETAINERS],  and  even  yet  the 
practice  is  not  extinct 

The  history  of  the  changes  which  badges 
have  undergone  is  interesting.  In  the  time) 
of  Henry  IV.  the  terms  livery  and  badge  seem 
to  have  been  synonymous.  [LIVERY.]  A 
badge  consisted  of  the  master's  device,  crest, 
or  arms  on  a  separate  piece  of  cloth,  or  some- 
times on  silver  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  fastened 
to  the  left  sleeve.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  nobility  placed  silver  badges  on  their  ser- 
vants. The  sleeve  badge  was  left  off  in  the- 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  its  remains  are  still 
preserved  in  the  dresses  of  porters,  firemen, 
and  watermen,  and  possibly  in  the  shoulder- 
knots  of  footmen.  During  the  period  when 
badges  were  worn  the  coat  to  which  they  were, 
affixed  was,  as  a  rule,  blue,  and  the  blue  coat 
and  badge  still  may  be  seen  on  parish  and 
hospital  boys.  (Douce :  Illustrations  o/Shake- 
speare,  1839,  pp.  205-7.) 

badge,  v.t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  in- 
vest with,  or  designate  by,  a  badge  ;  to  blotch, 
to  daub. 

"  Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  bmlg'd  with  blood  ; 
So  were  their  daggers."— Skaketp.  :  MacbetK,  ii.  3. 

badge -less,  a.  [Eng.  badge; -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  badge. 

"  While  his  light  heels  their  fearful  flight  can  take, 
To  get  some  badaelem  blue  upon  his  l«ck.~ 

Up.  11  all    .Sir  ,  iv.  S. 

•  bad'-ger,  bad-geard,  *  bag  card,  & 
[Fr.  blaireau  =  a  badger  ;  O.  Fr.  bladier  •=.  a 
corn  dealer ;  Low  Lat.  bladartllus  =  a  little 
corn-dealer  ;  bladarius,  bladerius  =  a  corn- 
dealer,  a  badger,  from  liladum,  bladus,  blada 
=  corn,  which  the  badger  was  evidently  be- 
lieved to  carry  away.  ] 

*  A.  Of  persons :  A  i>erson  who  bought  corn 
or  other  provisions  in  one  place  and  carried 
them  to  another,  with  the  view  of  making 
profit  on  the  transaction.  [BADGERING.] 

"  Some  exemption  ought  not  to  extend  to  badgen, 
or  those  who  carry  ou  a  trade  of  buying  of  corn  or 
grain,  selling  it  again  without  manufacturing,  or  of 
other  goods  unmanufactured  to  aell  the  same  again. 
—A'ieolton  and  Burn :  Hist,  of  Cumberland,  p.  311 
B.  Of  animals  (believed  to  carry  off  corn 
in   the   same   manner  as  the   persons   now 
described). 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  mammalian  animal  found  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  It  stands  inter- 
mediate between  the  weasels  and  the  bears, 
and  was  called  by  Linnaeus  L'rmis  miles,  but  is 
termed  by  modern  naturalists  Ueles  vulgari*. 
[MELES.]  It  is  a  nocturnal  and  hybemating 
animal,  with  powerful  claws,  which  enable  it 
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to  burrow  in  the  ground.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
roots.  It  can  bite  fiercely  when  brought  to 
bay.  It  is  of  a  light  colour  above,  and  dark 
beneath.  It  secretes  an  oily  matter  of  a  very 
offensive  odour.  Country  people  speak  of  a 
dog  and  a  hog  badger,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct even  as  varieties. 

"That  a  brock,  or  badger,  bath  legs  of  one  aide 
shorter  than  the  other,  la  received  nut  only  by 
theorists  and  inexperienced  believers,  but  most  who 
behold  them  daily.'' —Browne. 

2.  The  English  designation  of  the  genus 
Mules,  which  contains  one  or  two  other 
species. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Her.    The  badger  is  often  introduced  in 
heraldic  blazonry  :  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
"  brock  "  (see  example  under  B.,  I.  1),  and 
sometimes  a  gray.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

2.  The  Badger  of  Scripture,  Hebrew    UfrTPI 
(tachhash),  has  not  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty.    The   Septuagiut   translators  render 
the  Heb.  tachhash,  not  by  a  substantive,  but 
by  the  adjective    vaxivBiva.  (huakinthina)  = 
hyacinthine,  hyacinth-coloured  :  as,  however, 
the  word  is  at  times  used  in  the  plural,  it 
cannot  be  an  adjective.      It  is  probably  an 
animal,   but  which  is  far  from  determined. 
Gesenius  thinks  it  the  seal  or  badger  itself; 
the  Talmud  an  animal  like  a  weasel  or  marten  ; 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  a  kind  of  antelope,  such 
as  the  tachmotse,  tacasse,  or  pacasse  of  Eastern 
Africa.    Other  opinions  make  it  a  dolphin  or  a 
sea-cow,  or  a  dugong,  or  a  kind  of  hyeena. 
Bucli  diversities  of  opinion  make  darkness 
visible  instead  of  removing  it. 

"And  thou  ahalt  wake  a  covering  for  the  tent  of 
nun»'  skiui  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  above  of  badgiri' 
•kius."-£:axi.  xxvi.  14. 

Cape-badger.    [HYRAX.] 

Honey-badger :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  ratel.  [EATEL.] 

Pouched-badger :  The  English  name  of  a 
genus  of  Marsupial  Mammalia.  [PARAMELES.] 

Rock-badger :  The  rendering  in  Griffith's 
CuKier  of  Klip-daassie,  the  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Hyrax  of  Southern  Africa.  (Griffith, : 
Cue.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  429.) 

U  The  word  badger,  in  the  general  sense  of 
a  hawker,  still  lingers  in  the  Midland  counties 
of  England  and  some  other  localities,  often 
under  the  form  bodger. 

badger-baiting,  *.  A  so-called  "sport" 
of  a  cruel  character— the  setting  of  dogs  to 
fight  a  badger  and  attempt  to  draw  it  from  its 
hole. 

badger-coloured,  a.  Coloured  like  a 
badger  (an  epithet  applied  by  Cowper  to  a  cat). 

"A  l»ast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Loug-backd,  lung-tail'd,  with  whisker'd  snout, 
And  badger  coloured  hide." 

Vowptr :  Mn.  Throckmortorit  Dull  finch. 

badger-dog,  s.  A  dog  used  for  badger- 
drawing  ;  a  dachshund. 

badger-legged,  a.  Having  legs  like 
those  of  a  badger  ;  having  legs  of  unequal 
length,  as  those  of  the  badger  are  .popularly 
supposed  to  be.  (See  the  example  from 
Browne,  under  B. ,  I.  1.) 

"His  body  crooked  all  over,  big-bellied,  badger- 
legged,  and  his  complexion  swarthy.'  —  L'Eitrange. 

badger's  bane,  ».  The  name  of  a  plant 
(Aconitum  meloctonum).  4 

b&d'-ger,  v.t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
worry,  to  tease,  to  annoy  like  a  badger  baited 
by  dogs.  (CollMjuial.) 

b&d'-gered,  pa.  par.     [BADGER,  v.] 

bad  ger  Ing,  fir.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [BADGER,  «.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  buying  corn  «,<•  other  pro- 
vision in  one  place  and  carrying  it  to  another 
to  sell  it  there  for  profit,  as,  on  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  one  is  thoroughly  entitled  to 
do.  It  was,  however,  deemed  an  offence,  and 
has  been  made  legal  only  since  the  passing  of 
the  7  and  8  Viet.,  c.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  teasing,  tormenting,  or  worry- 
ing ;  or  the  state  of  being  teased,  tormented, 
or  worried  like  a  badger  whom  dogs  are  at- 
tempting to  "draw." 

bad-gie,  s     [BADGE.]   (Scotch.) 


bad  la  ga  (i  as  y).  bad  -  i-a'-ga,  *.  f  RUM. 
badycga.]  A  genus  of  sea-  weeds  belonging  to 
the  family  or  section  Amphibolae.  There  is  a 
species  common  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
powder  of  which  is  used  to  take  away  the 
livid  marks  left  by  bruises. 

*I  Dadiaga  was  considered  by  Linnaeus  a 
sponge,  and  by  others  a  fungus. 

ba-di-a'-ne,  t  bad'-I-an,  s.  [From  Fr. 
bad'ui.ne,  bad  inn  ;  Ger.  badian,  from  Pers. 
bCuli/dn  =  fennel,  anise.  (N.E.D.).]  A  tree 
(lllicium  anisatum),  belonging  to  the  order 
Magnoliaceae  (Magnoliads).  It  is  called  Star 
Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise.  The  designation  star 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  stellate  in 
shape,  and  it  is  designated  anise  from  its  pos- 
sessing a  pungent  aromatic  flavour  and  smell, 
like  that  of  anise.  Its  native  land  is  China, 
where  it  is  used,  as  it  is  also  in  the  countries 
adjacent,  as  a  condiment  in  food,  small  quan- 
tities of  it  being  also  chewed  after  dinner. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

bad-I  -e'r'-a,  *.  [From  Badier,  a  French 
botanist,  who  collected  plants  in  the  Antilles.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Poly- 
g;ilacese.  Badiera  diversifolia  is  the  Bastard 
Lignum  Vita;  of  Jamaica. 

ba-dlg'-eott,  *.     [In  Fr.  badigeon.] 

1.  Among  Statuaries  :  A  mixture  of  plaster 
and  freestone  ground   together  and   silted  ; 
used  to  fill  the  small  holes  and  repair  the 
defects  in  the  stones  to  be  sculptured. 

2.  Among  Joiners:  A  mixture  of  sawdust 
and  glue,  used  to  remove  or  conceal  defects 
in  the  work  done. 

bad  In  -age,  *.  [Fr.  badinage;  from  badi- 
ner  =  to  play  ;  badin  —  playful.]  Light,  jest- 
ing, sportive,  playful  discourse. 

"  When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow 
warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel 
badinage."—  Lord  Chetterfteld. 

*  b3,d-in'-e-rle,  s.  [From  Fr.  badinerie.] 
The  same  as  BADINAGE  (q.v.). 

"  The  fund  of  sensible  discourse  is  limited  ;  that  of 
Jest  and  badinerie  ii  infinite."—  Shtnttone. 

ba  di-ous,  a.  [Lat.  badius  =  brown  and 
chestnut  coloured  (used  only  of  horses).  In 
Fr.  bai  =  bay,  light  brown,  bay-coloured  ;  Sp. 
bayo;  Port.  A  Ital.  baio.]  [BAY,  a.] 

Nat.  Science  :  Chestnut-brown,  dull  brown, 
a  little  tinged  with  red. 


ba-dis  ter,  *.  [Or.  /5oa«rnjt  (badistes)  =  a 
walker,  a  goer  ;  /Joit^w  (badizo)  =  to  walk  or 
go  slowly.]  A  genus  of  predatory  beetles  be- 
longing to  the  family  Harpalidse.  Three  or 
more  species  occur  in  Britain,  the  best  known 
being  Budister  bipustulatus,  which,  Stephens 
says,  is  a  common  insect  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district,  abounding  during  the 
winter  months  beneath  the  bark  of  felled 
trees. 

bad'-lfc  'bad  del  iche  (che  guttural),  adv. 
[Eng.  bad;  -ly.] 

L  GKH.  :  Like  something  bad  ;  in  a  bad 
manner  ;  evilly, 

IL  Specially: 

1.  Unskilfully. 

"  It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the  effect  in  Eng- 
land of  sadly-administered  poor  laws.  .  .  ."—J.  8.  Mill: 
Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  1.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  {  S. 

2.  Imperfectly  ;  with  notable  deficiency  of 
some  kind. 

"...  badly  armed  .  .  ."—Arnold  :  Sitt.  Rome,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  xliii. 

3.  Seriously,  grievously,  disastrously. 

"  JT.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us?  Oh,  tell  me. 
Hubert. 

Hubert.  Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  majesty  t  " 
Shakap.  :  King  John.  v.  S. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  badly 
and  ill  :  "  These  terms  are  both  employed  to 
modify  the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but 
badly  is  always  annexed  to  the  action,  and  ill 
to  the  quality  :  as  to  do  anything  badly,  the 
thing  is  badly  done  ;  an  {{{-judged  scheme,  an 
iH-contrived  measure,  an  {{{-disposed  person." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  bad'-lyng,  s.    [B^DLino.) 

bad  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  bad  ;  -nets.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  bad  in  any  of  the  senses  of 
that  word. 

"Th«  travelling  was  Terr  tedious,  both  from  the 
badntu  of  the  roads,  and  from  the  number  of  great 
fallen  trees,  .  .  ."—Darwin  :  Voyagt  round  the  World, 
eh.  xiv. 


"It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  mad* 
him  aeek  his  death ;  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  at 
word  by  a  reprovable  bad/tea  in  himself."— S/uilcap. : 
Ltar,  Iii.  I, 

ba'-doch,  s.  [Scotch.]  A  gull,  the  Arctic 
Skua  (Cataractes  parasiticus).  (Scottih.) 

bad  ranf ,  s.    [BAUDRANS.] 
bae,  *.    [BAA,  s.]    (Scotch.) 
bae,  v.i.    [BAA,  v.)    (Scotch.) 

b»ck'-J-a,  s.  [From  Abraham  Bseck,  physi- 
cian to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  a  correspon- 
dent of  Linnaeus.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Myrtacese,  or  Myrtle-blooms.  A 
few  have  been  introduced  into  British  gardens 
from  Australia  and  China. 

*  bsed  ling  (0.  Eng.)  *  bad'-lirng  (0.  Scotch), 
s.     [A.S.    bcedling  =  a    hermaphiodite,    an 
effeminate  man.]    [BAD.] 

1.  An  effeminate  person,  of  the  kind  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vL  9. 

2.  A  low  scoundrel. 

bw-Sm'-y^es,  s.  [Gr.  /Soudc  (baios)  =  small, 
and  fivKn?  (mtikes)  =  mushroom,  fungus.]  A 
genus  of  lichens  much  resembling  minute  fungi 

ba-e'-tls,  ».  [Lat.  Baetis.]  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera  and  the 
family  Ephemerid*.  They  have  four  wings 
and  two  setae.  There  are  many  British  species. 

bSB'-tyl,  s.  [Gr.  /SaiTvAoc  (baitulos).]  A  sacred 
meteoric  stone.  (Tylor.) 

baff,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  blow,  bang, 
heavy  thump.  (Scotch.) 

"...  they  duratna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang 
ower  the  door-atane  after  gloaming,  for  fear  John 
Heatherblutter,  or  aome  siccau  dure-the-de'il,  should 
tak  a  baffnt  them  .  .  ."—Scott :  Warerley,  ch.  IxxL 

"baffe,  « bar-fen,  »baf-fyn,  v.i.  [In 
Dut.  baffen  =  to  bark,  to  yelp  ;  Low  Lat. 
ba/o  =  to  bark.]  To  yell  as  hounds. 

"  Bnfft/ji  as  iiowndys  ;  liaula,  baffo,  latro."— Prompt. 
Fare. 
"Baffyn  as  houndes  after  their  prey :  Kioto."    (Ibid. 

baf-fe-tas,    baf-tas,    bas-tas,  s.      [In 

Ger.  baftas.  Possibly  from  Pers.  bafti  —  woven, 
wrought.  (Mahn.)]  A  plain  muslin  brought 
from  India. 

*  baf-fmge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BAFFE,  v.] 

As  substantive :  "  Bnffynge  or  bawlynge  of 
howndys."  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

baf-fle  (fle  as  fel),  »baf  -full,  «.*.  &  i.  [From 
Low  Scotch  bauchle.  In  Fr.  bafoner!=  to  treat 
with  derision,  to  scoff  at,  to  baffle ;  O.  Fr. 
beffler,  be/er ;  Sp.  befar  =  to  scoff,  to  jeer  ;  ItaL 
be/are  =  to  rally,  to  cheat,  to  over-reach. 
Comp.  Dut.  ba/en=to  bark,  to  yelp:  Ger.  bn./en, 
bafzen  =  to  yelp  ;  Hind,  befaida  =  to  baffle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  subject  to  some  public  and  degrading 

Eunishment.    (Used  specially  of  a  knight  who 
ad  shown  cowardice  or  violated  his  pledged 
allegiance.) 

"  And  after  all  for  greater  infamie 
He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  bii/ul'd  so.  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,\l.  vii.  87. 

"  In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  they  hung  me  up  b» 
th'  heels,  and  beat  me  wi'  hasle-sticks,  as  if  they  would 
have  luik'd  me.  After  this  I  railed  and  eat  quietly: 
for  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  baffled 
and  whip'd  fellow."— King  and  Jfo  King,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  elude,  to  escape  from,  especially  by 
artifice. 

"  By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds." 

Scott .-  Lay  of  the  Latt  Miiutrel,  I.  11. 

3.  To  thwart,  to  defeat  in  any  other  way. 
(In  this  case  the  baffler  and  the  baffled  may 
be  a  man,  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  a 
thing.) 

"  But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round, 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  press'd  the  crumbling  verge, 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will." 

Cowper :  Talk,  bk.  vi. 
"  Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  laneuid  feet,  which  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  britfled"—  Wordmcorfh :  Excurrion,  bk.  L 
".    .    .    a  universe  which,  though  it  bafflei  the  intel- 
lect, can  elevate  the  heart,    .    .    .—Tyndall :  Frag,  of 
Science,  3rd  ed.,  v.  105. 
"...  bnffltttie  microscope."— Ibid.,  xi.  80«. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  deceit,  with  the  view  of  elud- 
ing any  being,  person,  or  thing. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e ;  &  =  &    qu  =  £w« 
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"  Do  we  not  palpably  baffle,  wlicn,  in  resjwct  to  God, 
we  pretend  to  ileiiy  unnwvanj  yet,  upuu  urgent  occ*- 
lion,  allow  him  nothing?  "— /furrow :  Worki,  \.  437. 

"  T'>  what  purpose  can  It  be  to  Juggle  aud  baffle  for  » 
tluia  t  "-Ibid.,  ni.  180. 

2.  To  struggle  ineffectually  against,  as  when 
a  ship  is  said  to  baffle  ineffectually  with  the 
wimls. 

If  (a)  Wedgwood  believes  that  there  are 
two  distinct  verbs  spelled  baffle,  which  have 
been  confounded  together.  Under  the  one  he 
would  place  the  signification  given  above  as 
No.  1,  viz.,  to  degrade,  to  insult.  The  second 
and  third  significations  of  the  transitive  verb, 
and  that  ranked  under  the  intransitive  one, 
he  would  relegate  to  his  second  verb,  of  which 
the  primary  form  was  intransitive,  signifying 
to  act  in  an  ineffective  manner,  and  transi- 
tively to  cause  one  to  act  in  such  a  way.  This 
second  verb  he  connects  with  the  Swiss  ba/eln 
=  to  chatter,  to  talk  idly.  (Wedgwood:  Diet. 
J£ng.  Ktym.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  39.) 

^  (6)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  baffle,  to  defeat,  to  disconcert,  aud  to 
confound  :  "  When  applied  to  the  derangement 
of  the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  baffle  aud 
defeat  respect  the  powers  of  argument,  discon- 
cert and  confound  the  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Baffle  expresses  less  than  </?/«<< ;  disconcert  less 
than  confound.  A  person  is  baffled  in  argument 
who  is  for  t.he  time  discomposed  and  silenced 
by  the  superior  address  of  his  opponent :  he 
Is  defeated  in  argument  if  his  opponent  has 
altogether  the  advantage  of  him  in  strength  of 
reasoning  and  justness  of  sentiment.  A  person 
is  disconcerted  who  loses  his  presence  of  mind 
for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings  any  way  dis- 
composed ;  he  is  confounded  when  the  powers 
of  thought  and  consciousness  become  torpid 
or  vanish."  "When  applied  to  the  derange- 
ment of  plans,  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat; 
defeat  less  than  confound ;  and  disconcert  less 
than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseverance,  skill,  or 
art  baffles;  force  or  violence  defeats ;  awkward 
circumstances  disconcert;  the  visitation  of 
Ood  confounds.  When  wicked  men  strive  to 
obtain  their  ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  when 
their  adversaries  have  sufficient  skill  and  ad- 
dress to  baffle  all  their  arts,  and  sufficient 
power  to  defeat  all  their  projects  ;  but  some- 
times when  our  best  endeavours  fail  in  our 
own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are  confounded 
by  the  interposition  of  Heaven."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

baf-fle  (fle=fel),  i.  [From  the  verb.]  A 
defeat. 

"  It  ia  the  skill  of  the  disputant  that  keepa  off  a 
baffle."— South. 

"The  authors  having  missed  of  their  aim*,  are  fain 
to  retreat  with  a  frustration  aud  a,  baffle."— Ibid. 

b&f  fled  (fled  =  fold),    *  bar-fold,  pa. 

par.    [BAFFLE,  v.) 

"  Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien 
You  met  the  approaches  of  the  Si«rtau  iiueenT* 
Pope:  Homer  >  Iliad,  bit.  ill,  69,  70. 
"  And,  by  the  broad  Imperious  Mole  repell'il. 
Hark  1  how  the  baffled  storm  indignant  roam" 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

balT-ler,  s.  [Eng.  baffl(r);  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  baffles,  humiliates,  thwarts,  or 
defeats  a  person,  or  completely  overcomes  a 
thing. 

"  Experience,  that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  .  .  ." 
^Gbternment  of  the  Tongue. 

bafl*~llng,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [BAFFLE,  t>.] 

Jfant.  A  baffling  wind :  One  which  fre- 
quently shifts  from  one  point  of  the  compass 
to  another. 

t  bafT-ting-iy,  adv.  [En;?,  baffling  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  to  baffle.  (Webster.) 

t  biff  ling  ness,  ».  [Eng.  baffling ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  baffling.  (Webster.) 

*  baf  fuld,  pa.  par.    [BAFFLED.] 

big,  *  b&gge,  *.  [From  Gael,  bag,  balg  =  a 
bag ;  bag  —  a  bag,  a  big  belly  ;  bolg  =  a  pair 
of  bellows,  a  quiver,  a  blister,  a  big  belly ; 
builg  =  to  bubble,  to  blister  ;  Wei.  Imlleg  =  a 
purse  ;  Norm.  Fr.  bage  =  a  bag,  a  eofter  ;  Low 
Lat.  baga  =  a  coffer.  In  A.S.  bcelg,  bailig, 
bylig,  belg  =  a  bulge,  budget,  bag,  purse,  belly ; 
Ger.  balg  —  a  skin,  the  paunch,  a  pair  of 
bellows  ;  Goth,  balgs  =  a  skin,  a  pouch ;  Dan. 
ba'/=  a  sheath,  a  scabbard.]  [BELLY,  BULGE.] 

A.  Ordinary  iMngnage : 

L  Of  sacks,  pouches,  or  anything  similar 
manufactured  hi/  art : 

1.  A  pouch  or  small  sack,  made  usually  of 
cloth  or  leather,  and  generally  with  appliances 


for  drawing  it  together  at  the  mouth  ;  or  any 
similar  article. 

"  A  woud'roiiB  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds. 
Like  that  where  once  Ulyiwex  held  the  winds." 

Pope :  The  Itape  of , he  Lock,  iv.,  81-2. 

2.  A  term  used  by  sportsmen  to  signify  the 
results  of  the  day's  sport.     Thus,  a  good  ban 
=  a  large  quantity  of  game  killed  and  brought 
home. 

f  Bag  and  baggage.     [BAGGAGE.  ] 

3.  A  purse  or  anything  similar. 
(a)  Generally : 

"  For  si. me  of  them  thought,  because  Judas  had  the 
»«;/.  that  Ji-Kiu  had  s»id  unto  In  in.  Buy  those  things 
that  we  have  need  of  ngaiu>.t  the  feast;  or.  that  lie 
should  give  something  to  the  poor."— John  xiii.  29. 

"...  see  thou  shake  the  bagt 
Of   hoarding   abbots;    imprisou'd 

angels 
Set  at  liberty. " 

Shaketp.  :  King  John.  ill.  S. 

*  (b)  Spec,  (formerly) :  An  or- 
namental purse  of  silk  tied  to 
men's  hair,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed illustration. 

"  We  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  to- 
wards us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob  wig 
aud  black  silkeu  bug  tied  to  it."— 
Addtton. 

4.  A  quiver.    (Scotch.) 


j  bow  aud  6d.7  (rae  him  he 
keisf          Christ  Kirk,  i.  13. 


BAO-WIO. 


IL  Of  anything  similar  in  nature : 
1.  Gen. :  A  minute  sac  in  which  some  secre- 
tion is  contained,  as  the  honey-bag  in  a  bee 
and  the  poison-bag  in  a  venomous  serpent. 
(Lit.  £  fig.) 

"  The  swelling  poison  of  the  several  sects. 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation's  health  infect*. 
Shall  burst  its  bag."  Dryden. 

*  2.  Spec. :  The  udder  of  a  cow. 

"...  onely  her  bag  or  udder  would  ever  be  white, 
with  four  teats  and  no  mon."—Markham:  Way  to 
Wealth  (ed.  1657),  p.  72.  (3.  in  Boucher. > 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Weights  and  Measures  (used  as  a  measure 
of  capacity):  A  fixed  or  customary  quantity  of 
goods  in  a  sack. 

2.  Law: 

(a)  Petty  Bag  Office :  An  office  In  the  Com- 
mon Law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  was  a  small  sack  or  bag  in  which 
were  formerly  kept  all  writs  relating  to  Crown 
business. 

*  (b)  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag :  The  functionary 
who  had  charge  of  the  writs  now  described. 
(See  the  subjoined  example.) 

"  The  next  clause  ordains  that  at  any  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Act  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  abolish  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Petit  Bag,  'notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
vacancy  in  the  office.'  .  .  .  The  oddest  part  of  the 
affair  is  that  it  has  been  universally  supposed,  at  least 
by  laymen,  that  Petiy  Baa  was  'abolished'  some  years 
ago.  His  name  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ifit  of  officers  of  the  Chancery  given  in  the  Solicitor* 
Diary  ami  Almanack  for  the  current  year.  .  .  . 
There  were  onoe  three  Clerks  of  the  Prttu  Bag.  The 
sole  survivor  is  doomed :  but,  Phcenix-li'ke,  he  rises 
again  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown."— Daily  Telegraph, 
August  4,  1874 :  The  Oreat  Seal. 

big,  *  b&gge,  v .  t.  &  i.  [From  the  substantive.  ] 

A.  Transitive  (of  the  form  bwjr)  : 

1.  To  put  into  a  bag. 

"  Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot."— Mart imer. 

2.  Used  by  sportsmen  of  killia«  and  carry- 
ing home  game. 

"  It  was  a  special  sport  to  find  and  ftg  and  mark 
down  the  whirring  coveys  in  such  grou&J  ,  .  ."—Daily 
Tclegravh,  Sept.  1.  1879. 

3.  To  load  with  a  bag.    (Only  in  the  pa.  par. 
in  the  sense  of  laden.) 

"  Like  a  bee,  baqg'd  with  his  honey'd  venom. 
He  brings  it  to  your  hive,"  Dryden. 

4.  To  cram  the  stomach    by   over-eating. 
{Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

5.  To  gather  grain  with  a  hook.    [BAGGING.] 

6.  To  distend  like  a  bag. 

B.  Intransitive  (of  the  forms  bag  and  bagge) : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  inflated  so  as  to  resemble  a 
full  bag  ;  to  take  the  form  of  a  full  lag. 

"The  skin  seemed  much  contracted,  yet  it  bagged, 
and  had  a  porringer  full  of  matter  in  it'  —  rYiteman. 

2.  Fig. :  To  swell  with  arrogance. 

"She  aoetli  upright,  and  yet  she  halte  : 
That  bagtjith  foule.  and  lokith  fain.1' 

Chaucer :  Dream,  i.  1,«S4. 

*  bag,  pret.  of  v.  big  =  to  build.  (0.  Scotch.) 
[Bio,  tr.] 

"  My  daddie  hart  bin  honsie  well." 

Jacobite  Itelict,  i.  58.    (Jamieton.) 

ba-gas'-sa,  s.  A  genus  of  Artocarpacea: 
(Artocarpads).  The  fruit  of  one  species  is 
eaten  in  Guiana,  where  it  grows  wild. 


ba-gas'se,  s.  [In  Fr.  bo.go.sse  is  =  a  slut,  a 
hussy.]  The  sugar-cane  when  crushed  and 
dry.  It  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
America.  (Ure.) 

bag-a-telle,  bag  -a  telle,  s.  [Fr.  bagatelle 
=  (1)  a  trinket,  (2)  a  trifle,  (3)  the  play;  Sp. 
bagatela ;  Port.  &  Ital.  bagatella ;  from  Prov. 
&  Ital.  bagula  =  a  trifle  ;  O.  Fr.  bague;  Prov. 
bagua  =  bundle.  ]  [Bxo.] 

1.  A  trifle  ;  anything  of  little  importance. 

"One  of  those  bagatelle*  which  sometimes  spring  up 
like  mushrooms  in  my  imagination,  either  while  lam 
writing,  or  just  before  1  begin."—  Cowper:  Letter  to 
Jfncton,  Nov.  27,  178L 

"  The  glory  yonr  malice  denies : 
Shall  dignity  give  to  my  lay. 
Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle; 

And  even  a  puet  shall  say, 
Nothing  ever  was  written  no  well." 

Cowper :  To  Jfrt.  Throckmorton. 

2.  A  game  in  which  balls  are  struck  by  a 
rod  and  made  to  run  along  a  board,  the  aim 
being  to  send  them   into    certain    holes,   of 
which  there  are  nine,  towards  its  further  end. 

bag'-a-vel,  s.  [From  A.S.  bycgan,  bycgean  = 
to  buy,  and  gavel  =  tax.]  A  tribute  frranted 
to  the  citizens  of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from 
Edward  I.,  empowering  them  to  levy  a  duty 
upon  all  wares  brought  to  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  the  produce  of  which  was  to 
be  employed  in  paving  the  streets,  repairing 
the  walls,  and  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
town.  (Jacob :  Law  Diet.) 

bag'-a-ty,  bag  -get-y,  *.  [From  bag,  sug- 
gested by  the  gibbous  aspect  of  the  fish.]  The 
female  of  the  Lump-fish,  or  Sea  Owl  (Cyclop- 
terns  lumpus).  (Scotch.) 

"Lumpus  alter,  quibusdam  piscia  gibbosni  dictus. 
I  take  it  to  lie  the  same  which  our  fisher*  call  tl.e 
Hush-Padle,  or  Saga/v :  they  say  it  is  the  female  of 
the  former."— Sibb :  fife.  p.  126. 

*  bag  e,    *  bag  ge,  ».     [BADOE.]     A  badge. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bag  card,  *.    [BADGER.] 

bag -fal,  s.  [Eng.  bag ;  -fid.]  As  much  as  a 
bag  will  hold. 

bag  -gage  (1)  (age  =  Ig),  ».  &  a.  [In  Sw., 
Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  &  Sp.  bagage;  Prov. 
batjatge;  Port,  bagaffem,  bagajem;  Ital.  bag- 
aglia,  bagaglie  (pi. ),  bagaglio  (sing. ) .  Probal ily 
from  Sp.  baga  =  a  cord  which  ties  the  packs 
upon  horses.  Or  possibly,  as  Malm  thinks, 
from  O.  Fr.  bague ;  Prov.  bagua  =  a  bundle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  tents,  furniture,  utensils,  and  what- 
ever else  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  an 
army. 

"...  yet  the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  at 
beasts  to  draw  it  .  .  ."—ilacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  The  trunks,   portmanteaus,   and  carpet- 
bags which  a  traveller  carries  with  him  on  his 
journey;  luggage. 

"...  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  suddenly 
whirls  away  his  baggage  aud  furces  him  to  run  for  fair 
life  .  .  ."—Macaulay:  Hitt.  £ag..  ch.  xilL 

3.  Rubbish,  refuse,  trumpery. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Used  for  carrying  luggage. 

"The  baggage  horses."—  Macaulay :  Hilt,  faf* 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Worthless,  rubbishy. 

Bag  and  Baggage  (generally  used  as  an  ad- 
verb) :  With  a  person's  all ;  root  and  branch. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  originally  of  the 
defenders  of  a  fort  who  have  surrendered  on 
terms,  being  allowed  to  carry  out  with  them 
'their  knapsacks  and  other  luggage.  From 
this  it  passed  to  other  more  or  less  analogous 
cases. 

"  And  the  men  were  letten  pass,  bag  ana  baggage, 
and  the  castle  casten  down  to  tht  ground."— PilKottte  : 
James  II.,  p.  84. 

"  Dolabella  designed,  when  his  affairs  grew  desperate 
in  Egypt,  to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  sail  for 
Italy.  "—A  rbuthnot . 

U  The  phrase  bag  and  baggage,  which  had 
long  existed  both  in  English  and  Scotch,  ac- 
quired new  vitality  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recommended,  as  a  panacea  for  the 
woes  of  Bulgaria,  that  the  official  part  of  the 
Turkish  population  should  be  requested  to 
remove  from  that  province  "  bag  ana  baggage." 
His  view  on  the  subject  was  described  by 
some  newspaper  writers  as  the  "bag  and 
baggage  "  policy. 

b&g'-gage  (2)  (age  =  )»),*.     [Fr.  bagasse 
=  bagage,  worthless  woman,  harlot;  Prov. 
Sp.  bagasa;   ItaL  bagascia;   from 


bSU,  b6y;  pdilt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  ben?b.;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
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baggala  — baikerinite 


O.  Fr.  bague,  Prov.  bogua  =  a  bundle.  Dr. 
Murray  considers  that  it  is  a  particular  use 
of  baggage  (I).] 

1,  With,  imputation  on  the  moral  character : 
A  woman  of  loose  character,    specially  one 
following  an  army. 

"  Hang  thee,  young  baggage,  disobedient  wretch." 
Shaketp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  5. 

"When  this  baggage  meets  with  a  man  who  lias 
Yniiity  to  credit  relations,  she  tunu  him  to  account." 
— Spectator. 

2.  Without  imputation  on  the  moral  character 
(familiarly):  A  young  girl  not  worth  much. 
(Formerly  used  sometimes  in  mock  censure  as 
•  term  of  affection.) 

"Olivia  and  Sophia,  too.  promised  to  write,  but 
seem  to  have  forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two 
arrant  little  baggage*  ..."  —  Ooldtmitk :  I'icar  of 
WaiuJMd. 

baggage  car,  «.  A  railroad  car  used 
for  the  carriage  of  the  trunks  and  other  luggage 
of  passengers  who  are  travelling  on  the  train. 

baggage  master, ».  A  railroad  official 
who  has  charge  of  the  baggage. 

bag  ga-la,  "bag  lo,  s.  [Arab.]  [BUDGE- 
ROW.]  A  two-masted  boat,  more  generally 
called  a  dow,  used  by  the  Arabs  for  com- 
merce and  also  for  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
They  vary  from  200  to  250  tons  burthen. 

bagged,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Bxo,  v.t.] 

1.  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

2.  Bot.,  <tc. :  Resembling  a   bag  or   sack. 
Example,  the  inflated  petals  of  some  plants. 

big -get -ft*.    [BAOATY.] 

bag'-gle, «.  [Eng.  bag-;  **,  diminutive  suffix.] 
A  small  bag. 

"  A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  ! 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggie." 
Burnt :  Auld  Farmer  to  Bit  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

*  bag'-gl-er,   *.     [Fr.    baguier.]    A    casket. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  baggier  conteining  ziii  ringis  .  .  ." — Inventories 
(1578),  p.  265.  (Jamieton.) 

bag  gllig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BAG,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  adj.  <t  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.  In  the 
following  example  with  the  sense  of  distended. 
[See  BAG,  v.,  B.  1.] 

"  Two  kids  that  iu  the  valley  stray'd 
I  found  by  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey 'd : 
They  drain  two  bagging  udders  every  day." 

Drfden  :  Virgil ;  Eel.  ii.  60-2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  into  bags ;  the  state 
of  being  so  made. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  into  bags. 

3.  Cloth,  canvas,  or  other  material  designed 
to  be  made  into  bags.    (Webster.) 

4.  A  method  of  reaping  grain  by  the  hook, 
by  a  striking  instead  of  a  drawing  cut. 

bagging  time,  s.  [Apparently  from  the 
practice  of  the  country  people  working  in  the 
fields  to  have  recourse  to  their  bags  at  a 
certain  time  for  a  collation.]  Baiting  time ; 
feeding  time. 

"...  on  hoo'll  naw  cum  agen  till  bagging-time." 
Tim  Bobbin,  p.  11.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

•  bag-ging-ly,  *bag'-gyng-ly\  adv.  [Eng. 
bagging;  suff.  -ly.]    Often  held  to  mean  arro- 
gantly ;  in  a  swelling  manner,  boastfully  ;  but 
Tyrwhitt,  Stevens,  &c.,  consider  it  to  mean 
squiutingly,  and  with  the  latter  view  the  con- 
text is  in  harmony. 

"  I  saugh  Euvie  in  that  peyntyng, 
Hadae  a  wondirful  lokyng ; 
For  she  ne  lokide  but  awrie, 
Or  overthart,  alle  baggynglit." 

Komaunt  of  the  ROM,  289—292. 

b&g'-git,  pa.  par., a.,  &».    [BAGGED.]   (Scotch.) 

A.  &  B.  As  participle  £  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb  in- 
transitive. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  persons) : 

1.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  child. 

2.  An  insignificant  little  person,  a  "pesti- 
lent creature. " 

3.  A  feeble  sheep. 

big-net,  s.  [Eng.  bag ;  net.)  A  net  in  the 
form  of  a  bag.  It  is  used  for  catching  fish, 
insects,  &c. 

bag  nl-O  (g  silent),  *.  [From  Ital.  bagno 
=  a  b&th  ;  bagnio  =  cistern,  bathing-tub.  In 
8p.  bafio ;  Port,  banho ;  Fr.  bains  (plur.),  from 


baigner  —  to  bathe  ;  Lat.  balneum,  a  contrac- 
tion of  balineum  =  a  bath  ;  Gr.  /SoAaveton 
(balaneion)  —  a  bath  or  bathing-room.  Liddell 
and  Scott  consider  it  to  have  a  connection 
with  /SoAapo?  (balanos)  =  an  acorn,  but  do  not 
know  in  what  way.] 

1.  A  bath,  a  bathing  establishment,  house, 
or  room. 

"I  have  known  two  instances  of  malignant  fevers 
produced  by  the  hot  air  of  a  bagnio."— Arbuthnot  on 
Air. 

2.  A  brothel. 

t  3.  In  Turkey :  A  prison  for  slaves,  the 
name  apparently  being  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  baths  which  those  places  of  confine- 
ment contain. 

Bag  no  lists.  Bag  no  len  si  ans,  or 
Bai  6  len  si-ans,  s.  pi.  [From  'Bagnoles, 
in  Provence.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  existing  in  the 
twelfth  century.  They  belonged  to  the  branch 
of  the  Cathari,  whose  great  principle  was  to 
admit  only  a  single  First  Cause.  They  were 
one  of  the  bodies  termed  Albigenses.  [ALBI- 
GENSES.]  (Moshtim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  xii,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  5.) 

ba-go'-us,  s.  [Lat.  Bagoits  and  Bagoas;  Gr. 
Ba-yioa?  (Bagoas) ;  from  a  Persian  proper  name 
believed  to  signify  an  eunuch.]  A  genus  of 
beetles  of  the  family  Curculionidse,  or  Weevils. 
The  species,  some  of  which  are  British,  are 
small  insects  found  iu  marshes. 

bag'  pipe,  s.  [Eng.  bag;  pipe.  So  called 
because  the  wind  is  received  in  a  bag.]  A 
musical  instrument  which  has  existed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  from  an  unknown 
period  of  antiquity,  but  is  now  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  chiefly  with  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Though  less  known 
in  Ireland,  it  is  still  in  use  there  also.  It 
consists  of  a  large  wind-bag  made  of  greased 
leather  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  a  valved 
mouth-tube,  by  which  the  player  inflates  it 
with  his  breath,  three  reed  drones,  and  a 
reed  chanter,  with  tiuger-holes  on  which  the 
tunes  are  performed.  The  drones  are  for  the 
bass,  and  the  chanter,  which  plays  the  melody, 
for  the  tenor  or  treble.  The  compass  of  the 
bagpipe  is  three  octaves. 

"And  then  the  bagi>ipes  he  could  blow." 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Bightaiid  Boy. 

If  If  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  the  nationality  of  this 
instrument  was  not  so  limited  in  his  time  as 
it  is  now. 

"...  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe."— 
I  Henry  IV.,  i  2. 

t  bag -pipe,  r.?.  [From 
the  substantive.  ]  To 
cause,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  resemble  a 
bag-pipe.  (Used  only 
in  the  subjoined  nauti- 
cal phrase.) 

To  bagpipe  the  miz- 
zen :  To  lay  the  mizzen 
aback  by  bringing  it 
to  the  mizzen  shrouds, 
as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving. 

bag'-pi-per,  s.    [Eng.      BAOPIPINO  THE 
bag;  piper.]    One  who  MIZZBN. 

plays  the  bagpipe. 

"  Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye*. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  Saofiftr." 

Shaketp. :  Jierch.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

big  -rape,  s.  [From  Icel.  bagge  =  a  bundle  (?), 
and  Scotch  raj>e  =  rope.]  A  rope  of  straw 
or  heath,  double  the  size  of  the  cross-ropes 
used  in  fastening  the  thatch  of  a  roof.  This 
is  affixed  to  the  cross-ropes,  then  tied  to 
what  is  called  the  pan-rape,  and  fastened  with 
wooden  pins  to  the  easing  or  top  of  the  wall 
on  the  other  side.  (Jamieson.) 

Ba  gra  ti-6n-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, P.  R.  Bagration.]  A  name  given  by 
Kokscharof  to  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  black 
crystals  at  Achmatorsk,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Dana  makes  it  identical  with  Allanite, 
and  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Minerals 
ranks  it  as  a  variety  of  Orthite,  under  which 
it  places  also  Allanite.  The  Bagrationite  of 
Hermann  is  the  same  as  Epidote  (q.v.). 

ba'-gre  (gre  =  ger),  ».  [BAORUS.]  Any 
fish  belonging  to  th'e  genus  Bagrus  (q.v.). 
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big'-reef,  s.    [Eng.  bag;  reef.) 

Naut.  :  A  fourth  and  lower  reef  used  in  the 
British  Navy. 

bag  -rie,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Trash. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  sigh  when  I  look  on  my  threadbare  coat. 
And  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  bagrie  o't." 

Herd:  Coll.,  ii.  19.    (Jamieton.) 

ba'-grus,  s.  [Latin  Bagrus,  a  proper  name.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  MalacopterygU 
Abdominales,  and  the  family  Siluridae.  None 
of  the  species  occur  in  Britain. 

Sag  -shot,  s.  &  a.  A  village  in  Surrey,  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Windsor,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  following. 

Bagshot  Sands. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  strata  now  considered 
Middle  Eocene.  Mr.  Prestwich,  whofirstgave 
them  this  position,  considered  them  coeval 
with  the  Bracklesham  beds.  He  divides  them 
into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Bagshot  Sands. 
(Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  6'oc.,  1847,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i., 
pp.  378  to  399.) 

ba-guet  te,  t  ba-guet'  (u  silent),  s.  [In 
Fr.  baguette  =  a  switch,  a  rammer,  a  drum- 
stick, a  round  moulding  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  baqueta; 
ItaL  bacchetta  —  a  rod  or  mace  ;  from  Lat 
baculum,  baculus  =  a  stick.]  [BACULUM.] 

Arch.  :  A  round  moulding,  smaller  in  sizo 
than  an  astragal.  It  is  sometimes  carved  and 
enriched,  and  is  then  generally  known  as  a 
chaplet.  In  its  plain  form  it  is  often  called  ft 
bead.  [BEAD.] 

bag'-wyn,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Her. :  An  imaginary  animal,  like  the  heraldic 
antelope,  but  having  the  tail  of  a  horse  and 
long  horns  curved  over  the  ears. 

Ba  ha  ma,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

As  adjective  :  From  the  Bahama  Islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  between  lat.  21°  to  27°  N., 
and  long.  71°  to  79°  W. 

Bahama  red-wood.  The  English  name 
of  a  plant,  Rhamnus  colubrina. 

ba-har,  bar  re,  s.  [Arab,  bahdr;  from  bo- 
hara  =  to  charge1  with  a  load.  (Mahn.).]  Two 
weights  which  are  current  in  certain  parts  of 
the  East  Indies. 

The  Great  Bahar  is  524  Ibs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois. 
It  is  used  for  weighing  pepper,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, &c. 

The  Little  Bahar  weighs  437  Ibs.  9  oz.  avoir- 
dupois, and  is  used  for  weighing  quicksilver, 
vermilion,  ivory,  silk,  &c. 

bahr  -geist  (h  silent),  s.    [BARGUEST.] 

*ba'-Ie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  chiding,  a 
reproof. 

"  Let  uaifi  amend  Cisley  or  shift  her  aside." 

Taster;  Uuiliaitdry. 

baide,  pret.  of  BIDE.  [BIDE,  ABIDE.]  Waited, 
stayed,  lived,  endured.  (Scotch.) 

"  Oh,  gif  I  kenn'd  but  where  ye  baide, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid." 

Barm:  QuidmfeoJ  Wauchope  ffoutt. 

*baigne,  v.t.  [Fr.  baigner  =  to  bathe,  to 
wash.  J  To  soak  or  drench. 

"  The  women  forslow  not  to  baigne  them,  unless  ther 
plead  their  heels,  with  a  worse  perfume  than  Jugurth 
found  iu  the  dungeon."— Carew  :  Suney  of  Cornwall. 

bai  er  ite,  bai'-er-ine,  s.  [From  Bayem 
or  Bairen,  the  German  name  of  Bavaria.  ]  A 
mineral,  the  same  as  Columbite  (q.v.). 

balk,  s.  [BECK.]  A  beck,  curtsey  ;  reverence. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  when  Mattie  and  1  gae  through,  we  are  fain 
to  make  a  baik  and  a  bow,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xx  vL 

bai'-kal-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  Baikalit ;  from  Lake 
Baikal,  near  which  it  occurs.]  A  mineral 
of  a  dark  dingy-green  colour.  •  Dana  makes 
it  a  variety  of  Sahlite,  which  again  is  a  variety 
of  Pyroxene.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue 
classes  it  as  a  variety  of  Diopside. 

bai  ker-in-ite,  s.  [Altered  from  Baikerite 
(q.v.).]  A  mineral,  one  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
It  is  brown  in  colour,  translucent,  of  a  bal- 
samic odour,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  wood  tar. 
At  15°  C.  it  is  a  thick,  tar-like  fluid,  and  at 
10°  C.  a  crystalline  granular  deposit  in  a 
viscid,  honey-like  mass. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu-kw, 
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twi'-ker-lte.  s.  [From  Lake  Baikal,  near 
which  it  is  found.]  A  wax-like  mineral,  a 
hydro-carbon  compound.  Besides  occurring 
in  nature,  it  has  been  distilled  artificially  from 
mineral  coal,  peat,  petroleum,  mineral  tar, 
&c.  It  is  identical  with  Ozokerite,  or  it  is  a 
variety  of  it. 

bail  (i),  •  baile, »  bayle,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  Fr. 
bailler  =  to  give,  deliver,  put  into  the  hands 
of,  deal,  bestow  ;  Prov.  bailar ;  from  Lat. 
bajulo  =  (lit.)  to  bear  a  burden,  to  carry  any- 
thing heavy  ;  from  bajiilus  —  a  carrier  of  a 
burden.  Blackstone  considers  that  the  idea 
in  bail  is  that  of  the  Fr.  bailer  =to  deliver, 
because  the  defendant  is  bailed  or  delivered 
to  his  sureties.  Wedgwood  shows  that  the 
word  bajnliis  in  mediaeval  times  became  =  the 
bearer  of  a  child,  a  nurse,  and  then  a  tutor,  a 
guardian.  Hence,  one  bailing  another  was 
assumed  by  a  legal  fiction  to  be  his  guardian, 
who  could  produce  him  at  will.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  deliver,  to  set  free ;  to  release,  to 
rescue. 

"  Ne  none  there  wu  to  reskue  her,  ne  none  to  biiile." 
\  Spnuer :  F.  «.,  IV.  ix.  7. 

2.  To  deliver  in  the  legal  sense.  [II.  1.  (o),  2.] 
H  Law: 

1.  Of  persons : 

(a)  To  hand  an  accused  person  over  to  sure- 
ties on  their  giving  a  bond  [BAIL-BOND]  that 
he  will  surrender  when  required  to  take  his 
trial.  [BAIL.] 

"When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  great 
indignation,  caused  them  immediately  to  be  re-com- 
mitted to  the  Tower."— Clarendon. 

"...  to  refuse  or  delay  to  bail  any  person  bailable 
In  »n  offence  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  any 
magistrate,  by  common  law."— Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  22'. 

(6)  To  give  security  for  the  appearance  of 
an  accused  person. 

"...  what  satisfaction  or  indemnity  Is  it  to  the 
public,  to  seize  the  effects  of  them  who  have  baile  t  a 
murderer,  if  the  murderer  himself  be  suffered  to  escape 
with  impunity?"— Bltic'iatone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  en. 
21 

2.  Of  things:  To  deliver  anything  to  another 
in  trust  for  some  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  to 
give  over  to  some  Bethnal  Green  silk-weaver 
material  to  be  woven.     The  person  who  re- 
ceives the  trust  is  called  the  bailee  (q.v.). 

B.  Intransitive:  To  admit  a  person  to  bail. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(or  any  judge  thereof  in  time  of  vacation)  may  bail 
for  any  crime  whatsoever."— BlacJcttone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

ball  (2),  v.t.  [BAIL  (3),  s.]  To  clear  (as  a  boat) 
of  water,  by  dipping  it  up  and  throwing  it 
overboard.  (Used  also  intransitively.) 

bail  (1),  *  baile,  *  bayle,  s.  [In  Fr.  bail  = 
a  lease,  tenure  ;  O.  Fr.  bail,  baile  =  a  guar- 
dian, an  administrator.]  [BAIL,  v.,  BAILLIE, 
BAILIFF.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  Custody. 

"  So  did  Diana  and  her  maydens  all. 
Use  Billy  Fauiius  now  within  their  baile." 

Sprnter:  f.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  4». 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1,  2. 

B.  Law: 

1.  Of  persons :  Those  who  stand  security  for 
the  appearance  of  an  accused  person  at  the 
fitting  time  to  take  his  trial.    The  word  is  a 
collective  one,  and  not  used  in  the  pluraL 
They  were   so   called   because  formerly  the 
person  summoned  was  bailie,  that  is,  given 
into  the  custody  of  those  who  were  security 
for  his  appearance. 

"And  if  required,  the  bail  must  justify  themselves 
In  court  —MeuOatone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  19. 

2.  Pecuniary  security  given  by  responsible 
persons  that  an  individual  charged  with  an 
offence  against  the  law   will,  if  temporarily 
released,  surrender  when  required  to  take  his 
trial. 

"...  or  give  bail,  that  is,  put  in  securities  for  his 
appearance,  to  answer  the  charge  against  him."— 
Blackitene:  Comment.,  bk.  iv,  ch.  22. 

To  admit  to  bail :  To  permit  security  to  be 
tendered  for  one,  and,  if  sufficient,  accept  it 

"The  trial  of  Kaso  for  this  new  charge  is  postponed, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  bail'—Leuni :  Early  Rom.  Out., 
«h.  xii.,  pt  iii.,  i  ST. 

U  Several  kinds  of  bail  either  exist  or  did  so 
formerly  at  common  law.  An  important  one, 
of  which  much  use  was  once  made,  was  that 
called  Common  Bail,  or  Sail  below.  The  old 


practice  being  to  arrest  persons  who  now 
would  only  be  summoned,  an  excuse  was  re- 
quired for  again  letting  those  go  against 
whom  the  charge  was  trivial.  So,  with  all 
gravity,  there  were  accepted  as  their  securities 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  two  mythic  per- 
sonages whom  no  one  had  ever  seen  in  the 
flesh,  and  who  were  known  to  be  utterly  un- 
producible  if  the  friend  for  whose  appearance 
they  became  responsible  thought  fit  to  decamp. 
If  the  charge  was  a  more  serious  one,  Special 
Bail,  called  also  Bail  above,  was  requisite ; 
it  was  that  of  substantial  men,  and  in  this 
case  no  shadowy  personages  would  do.  The 
Act  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  §  2,  so  altered  the  form 
of  process  that  the  necessity  for  Messrs.  Doe 
and  Roe's  services  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
Common  Procedure  Act,  15  and  10  Viet.,  c.  76, 
passed  in  1852,  completed  the  change  which 
the  former  Act  had  begun. 

bail-court,  s.  Formerly,  a  court  auxi- 
liary to  that  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  called 
also  the  Practice  Court. 

bail  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  beyl,  prob.  from  Icel. 
beygla  =  a  ring,  a  hoop,  the  guard  of  a  sword. 
(N.E.D.).] 

1.  Plural :  Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a 
boat.    (Glossog.  Nov.) 

2.  The  handle  of  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel. 
According  to  Forby,  it  is  used  in  Staffordshire 
specially  for  the  handle  of  a  pail  or  the  bow 
of  a  scythe. 

»  bail  (3),  s.  [Fr.  bailie.}  A  bucket  or  similar 
vessel  for  clearing  water  out  of  a  boat. 

•bail  (4),  *bayl,  s.     [From  Lat.   ballium.] 

[BAILEY.] 

1.  The  same  as  BAILEY  (q.v.). 

2.  A  bar  or  pole  to  separate  horses  in  a 
stable.     When  the  bar  is  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  at  one  end  it  is  called  a  swinging-bail. 

3.  A  framework  for  securing  a  cow  by  the 
head  while  she  is  being  milked.   (Australian.) 

bail  (5),  s.  [Lat.  baeulus  =  a  staff.]  One  of 
the  top  or  cross-pieces  of  the  wiuket  in  the 
game  of  cricket. 

bail   a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  bail  (I);  -able.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Having  committed  only  such 
an  offence  as  to  allow  of  one's  being  admitted 
to  bail. 

"  In  civil  cases  we  have  seen  that  every  defendant 
Is  bailable."— aiaclMone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  22. 

2.  Oj  offences:  Not  so  serious  but  that  one 
committing  it  may  be  admitted  to  bail. 

"Which  offences  are  not  bailable."— lilac/atone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  22. 

bail-bond,  s.    [Eng.  bail  (1) ;  bond.] 

Law:  A  bond  or  obligation  entered  into 
before  the  sheriff  by  one  or  more  sureties, 
who  by  it  engage  that  an  accused  person  shall 
surrender  at  the  proper  time  to  take  his  trial. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 

*  baile,  v.  &  s.    [BAIL  (1).  ] 
bailed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAIL,  v.] 

bai -lee,  s.  [Eng.  bail(l);  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
goods  are  entrusted  for  a  specific  purpose  by 
another  person  called  the  bailer  or  bailor. 

"For  as  such  bailee  Is  responsible  to  the  bailor,  if 
the  goods  are  lost  or  damaged."— /ilac/utone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  cb.  30. 

bail'-er,  bail  -or, ».  [Eng.  bail  (l) ;  -er,  -or.] 
One  who  entrusts  another  person  culled  the 
bailee  with  goods  for  a  specific  purpose.  (See 
example  under  BAILEE.) 

bai -ley,  s.  [In  Fr.  bailie;  Low  Lat.  ballium 
=  (1)  a  work  fenced  with  palisades,  01  some- 
times with  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs  of 
a  town  to  constitute  a  defence  to  it ;  (2)  the 
space  immediately  within  the  outer  wall  of  a 
castle.  (James.).]  [BAIL  (4).] 

*  1.  Formerly :  The  courts  of  a  castle  formed 
by  the  spaces  between  the  outward  wall  and 
the  keep. 

2.  Now :  A  prison,  or  any  modern  structure 
situated  where  such  courts  previously  existed, 
as  the  Old  Bailey  in  London. 

bail'-i-ar-fc  ball -li-er-Ie,  *bayl'-ler- 

ie,  *.    [Scotch  baillie  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ary. ] 
In  Scotland : 
1.  The  extent  of  a  bailee's  jurisdiction. 


t  2.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff. 

Letter  of  Bailiary :  A  commission  by  which 
an  heritable  proprietor  appointed  a  barou 
baillie  to  office  in  the  district  over  which  the 
proprietor  had  feudal  sway. 

bai  -lie,  s.    [BAILLIE.] 

bai'-llfli  s.  [In  Dut.  baljuw.  From  Old  Wr. 
bailiff;  Fr.  bailli  =.  bailiff,  inferior  judge,  sene- 
schal;  builleur  =  agent,  governor  ;  bailler  = 
to  give,  deliver,  put  into  the  hands  of;  Pror. 
bailieu ;  Port,  bailio  =  a  bailiff;  Ital.  balivo; 
Low  Lat.  baillivus,  ballivus,  bajulus=&  peda- 
gogue, a  tutor  of  children  ;  Class.  Lat.  bajulta 
=•  a  porter.  Cognate  with  O.  Fr.  baillir ;  Prov. 
bailir  =  to  govern ;  Ital.  balire  =  to  bring  up, 
to  govern  ;  baliato,  balia  =  power,  authority ; 
also  with  bailo  =  a  kind  of  magistrate,  and 
balia  =  a  nurse.  (BAIL,  BAILLIE.)  The  es- 
sential meaning  is  a  person  entrusted  by  a 
superior  with  power  of  superintendence.] 

A.  In  the  United  Statet : 

1.  A  sheriff's  deputy  for  serving  process** 
and  making  arrests. 

2.  A  court  officer  who  has  charge  of  prisoners 
under  arraignment. 

B.  In  Great  Britain  : 

L  Gen. :  An  officer  appointed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  a  certain  bailiwick' 
or  district.  The  sheriff  is  the  king's  bailiff, 
whose  business  it  u  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  king  within  his  "bailiwick"  or  county. 
[BAILIWICK  ] 

"...  the  hundred  Is  governed  by  an  high  constable 
or  bnlHff."—niaclatone :  Comment.,  Introd..  !  4.  £•• 
also  bk.  i.,  ch.  ». 

EL  Specially: 

) .  The  governor  of  a  castle  belonging  to  th« 
king. 

2.  A  sheriff's  officer.  Bailiffs  are  either 
bail  ill's  of  hundreds  or  special  bailiffs. 

(a)  Bailiffs  of  Hundreds  are  officers  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  over  the  districts  so  called,  to 
collect  fines,  to  summon  juries,  to  attend  the 
judges  and  justices  at  the  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions,  and  to  execute  writs  and  process. 

('/)  Special  Bailiffs  are  men  appointed  for 
their  adroitness  and  dexterity  in  hunting  and 
seizing  persons  liable  to  arrest.  They  assist 
the  bailiffs  of  hundreds  in  important  work  for 
which  the  latter  have  no  natural  aptitude  or 
acquired  skill.  Special  bailiffs  being  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  an  obligation  for  the 
pro|>er  discharge  of  their  duty  are  sometimes 
called  bound-bailiffs,  a  term  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  corrupted  into  a  more  homely 
appellation.  [BUM-BAILIFF.]  (Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  9.) 

If  Formerly  bailiffs  of  liberties,  or  franchise*, 
were  functionaries  appointed  by  each  lord 
within  his  liberty  to  execute  process,  and 
generally  to  do  such  work  as  the  bailiff* 
errant  were  wont  to  do  in  larger  districts. 

bai'-U-Wick,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  baillie  =  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff,  and  A.S.  suff.  -wic  •=•  a 
dwelling,  station,  Tillage,  castle,  or  bay  ;  as 
Alnwick  =  the  dwelling  or  village  on  the  Aln  ; 
Greenwich  =  the  green  village  ;  and  Norwich 
=  the  north  village  or  dwelling.  (Bosworth.) 
In  Ger.  baiUiff  and  Fr.  bailliage  are  =  a  baili- 
wick.] The  precincts  within  which  a  l>ailifr 
possesses  jurisdiction.  Spec,  (in  Great  Britain), 

1.  A  county. 

"  As  the  king's  bailiff.  It  Is  his  [the  sheriffs]  buslnes* 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  king  within  his  bailimck  : 
for  so  his  county  is  frequently  called  in  the  writs  ;  • 
word  introduced  by  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line, 
in  imitation  of  the  French  whose  territory  is  divided 
into  bailimrkt,  as  that  of  England  into  counties. "— 
Bladuttone:  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  ». 

2.  A  liberty  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  over  which  the 
lord  appoints  his  own  bailiff,  with  the  same 
power  within   his    precincts    as   that  which 
an   under-sheriff  exercises  under  the  sheriff 
of  a  county.     (Blackstone:  ComiMnt.,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  3.) 

bail  -li-age  (age  =  IgX  *.  [Fr.]  The  term 
in  French  corresponding  to  BAILIWICK  in 
English. 

bail  -lie  (1),  bai  -lie,  *  bai'-tf,  «.  [From 
Fr.  bailli.]  [BAILIFF.] 

«  A.  (Of  the  forms  baily  and  baillie) :  A 
bailiff;  a  steward. 

-  Also  that  the  seriannts  be  made  by  the  BaUliet 
anon*  the  same  day  of  eleccyou."— Eng  UuiUt  (Early 
Jtng.  Text  Sue.),  p.  196. 


tfil.  bo>;  pout,  jtffrl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  this:  Bin,  *f :  expect,  ¥enophon,  eaptet.    - 
-  -oion,  -ti»n,  -*ion  =  shun ;  -£ion,  -fion  =  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous = shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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B.  (Of  the  form  buillie  or  bailie)  : 

In  Scots  Law : 

t 1.  An  officer  or  other  person  uaiued  by  a 
proprietor  to  give  infeftment. 

2.  A  municipal  functionary,  in  rank  next 
above  a  town-councillor.  In  most  respects 
his  functions  are  the  same  as  those  of  an 
alderman  in  England.  He  acts  as  a  magistrate. 

*  bail  -lie  (2),  *  bai  -lye,  s.  [Old  Fr.  baillie  = 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff;  from  O.  <fc  Mod. 
Fr.  bailler  —  to  deliver  ;  Ital.  balia,  baliatu  = 
power,  authority  ;  Low  Lat.  tatfto=:guarillan- 
ghip.]      [BAIL   (1),    BAILIFF,    BAILLIE    (1).] 
Care,  management ;  government  of,  custody, 
guardianship. 

"Than  drede  had  in  her  baillie 
The  keeping  ut  the  constablerie 
Toward  the  North." 

Kom.  of  the  Kate,  4.217.    (Boucher.) 

balT-U-er-fe,  s.    [BAILIARY.]    (Scotch.) 

bail'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bail  (1);  -ment,  on  ana- 
logy with  O.  Fr.  baillement,  from  O.  Fr.  &  Fr. 
bailler  =  to  deliver,  to  hand  over.] 

1.  Of  the  delivery  of  things :  The  act  of  de- 
livering goods  in  trust,  or  the  state  of  being 
so  delivered,  upon  a   contract  expressed  or 
implied  that  tlje  trust  shall  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted on  the  part  of  the  bailee.    Thus  one 
may  give  cloth  in   bailment  to  a  tailor  to 
make  into  a  coat,  or  a  parcel  to  a  carrier  to 
be  delivered  to  a  third  party   to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

"  Bailment,  from  the  French  bailler.  to  deliver,  is  a 
delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a  contract  expressed 
or  implied  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed 
on  tha  part  of  the  b&ilee."—Olacktlone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii..  en.  30. 

2.  Of  the  delivery  of  persons:  The  act  of 
delivering  an  accused  person  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  his  appearance  ;  the  state  of 
being  so  delivered. 

" .  .  .  a  delivery  or  bailment  of  a  person  to  his  sure- 
ties upon  their  giving  (together  with  himself  I  sufficient 
security  lor  his  appearance."— Blackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch,  2i. 

ball  -or,  i.    [BAILER.] 

bail -pie£e,  i.    [Bug.  bait;  piece.] 

Law:  The  slip  of  parchment  on  which  are 
recorded  the  obligations  under  which  those 
bailing  an  accused  person  come  before  he  is 
surrendered  to  their  custody.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 

*bai'-ly,  s.     [BAILLIE.] 

*  bain,  bayn,  bayne  a.  It  adv.   [Icel.  beinn, 
straight,  direct ;    also,  ready  to  serve,  hos- 
pitable.    (N.E.D.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready ;  prompt. 

"That  were  biyn 
To  serve  Sir  Tristrem  swithe." 

Sir  TrMrem.  \.  65. 

2.  Obsequious,  complying ;  submissive. 

"ToOoddez  wylle  I  am  fill  bayne." 

Qa.wa.lin  and  the  Green  Knyght,  3,879. 

If  Hence,  sometimes  used  almost  substan- 
tively. 

"  The  1m  KU  nines  of  his  bane." 

T  mneltti  Xi/tteriei,  82. 

3.  Flexible,  limber,  pliant. 

"  Their  bodies  bain,-  and  lytb." 

Oo/Uiny  :  OvuTi  Metam..  111.  77. 

4.  Near,  short,  direct.     (Said  of  a  road.) 

B.  As  adverb  :  With  readiness  ;  readily. 

*  bain,   *  bainc,    *  bayne,    *  baigne   (j 

silent),  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  baigner  =  to  bathe, 
swim,  soak  in ;  Sp.  banar ;  Port,  banhar ; 
Ital.  bagnare  =  to  wet,  to  wash  ;  bagnarsi  = 
to  bathe,  to  wash  one's  self ;  Low  Lat.  balnea ; 
from  Lat.  balneum  =  a  bath.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  wash,  to  bathe  ;  to  wet. 

"  Ami  when  salt  teares  do  bayne  my  breast." 

Surry.    (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  bathe  one's  self. 

"  In  virgin's  blood  'luth  ixiinr." 

Phacr ;  rirgtt.  p.  280.    (Boucher.) 

*  bain  (1),  *  baine,  *  bayne,  *  baignc  (g 

silent),  s.  [Fr.  bain  —  bath,  bathing,  bathing- 
tub,  bathing-machine, bathing-place;  Sp.  bano; 
Ital.  bagno  =  a  bath  ;  •  baynin  —  a  cistern,  a 
bathing-tub.]  [BAIN,  v.t.]  A  bath. 

"...  and  never  would  leave  it  off  hot  when  he 
Went  into  the st«w  or  bain  "—Holland:  PKny.  ii  7a 

"...  a  bayne  of  tliinirs  aperitive  or  opening,  .  .  ."— 
rifoe:  Anatomie.  (Bouchtr.) 

"bain(2X».    [BAN.] 

*  baines, «.    [BANNS.] 


bain-ly,  adv.  [Old  Eng.  bain;  and  suff.  -ly.] 
Keadily. 

"  Ai.d  he  as  bainly  obeyed  to  the  buerne  hU  erne." 
Ueitruct.  of  Troye.  i.  4,  M.S.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bai  -ram,  s.  [Turk,  bairam,  beiram;  Pers. 
bayrdm.]  A  great  Mohammedan  festival, 
following  immediately  on  the  Ramadan  or 
Rhamazan,  the  month  of  fasting,  and  believed 
to  have  been  instituted  in  imitation  of  the 
Christian  Easter.  It  is  called  also  Id-al-Fitr 
=  the  Festival  of  the  Interruption,  as  "  inter- 
rupting," or,  more  accurately,  terminating,  a 
four-weeks'  fast.  The  rejoicings  should  extend 
one  day,  but  are  generally  run  through  a 
second  one.  Seventy  days  later  is  held  a 
lesser  Bairam,  called  Id-al-Azlia&nd  Kurbdn 
Ilairdm  —  the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifices.  It  is 
in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  willingness 
to  offer  his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  and  lusts 
four  days. 

"  Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  Iwundless  East." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

*  bair  man,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bair  =  bare  ;  and 
man.] 

Old  Law:  A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  left 
"  bare  "  of  projierty,  and  who  had  to  swear  in 
court  that  he  was  not  worth  more  than  5s.  5d. 

bairn  (Scotch  and  0.  Eng.),  *  barn,  barne, 

(0.  Eng.),  s.  [A.S.  beam.  In  Sw.,  Icel.,  Dan., 
O.S.,  &  Goth,  bam  =  a  child.  From  A.S. 
beran  —  to  bear.]  [BEAR,  BORN.]  A  child, 
whether  male  or  female. 

A.  Of  the  forms  barn  and  banie  : 

"  And  bringeth  forth  barnet  ayens  for-boden  lawes." 
Piers  Ploumiin,  p.  178.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Of  the  form  bairn  (Old  English  &  Scotch.) 
"  Which  they  dig  out  fro'  the  dells, 

For  their  bairns'  bread,  wives'  and  sells'." 
Ben  Jonson,  Undermmli,  rii.  51.    (S.  in  BoucherJ 
"...    the  bonny  bairn,  grace  be  wi'  it."— Seta: 
Ouy  llannering,  ch.  iii. 

bairns'  part,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  third  part  of  a  deceased  per- 
son's movable  effects,  due  to  the  children  when 
their  mother  survives.  Should  she  be  dead, 
they  rec'tive  one-half  in  place  of  one-third. 

*  bairn-team  (Eng.),  bairn-time 
(Scotch),  s.  A  progeny  ;  a  family  of  children  ; 
a  brood. 

"  Time  bonnie  balrnHmr  Heav'n  has  lent. 
Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye." 

Burnt:  A  Dream. 

bairns-woman,  *.  A  child's  maid  ;  a 
dry  nurse.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bairn' -less,  a.  [Scotch  &  O.  Eng.  bairn  (q. v. ) ; 
•less.]  Childless. 

ba  irn  II  ness,  s.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bairn  ; 
suff.  -li  =  ly ;  and -ness.]  Childishness.  (Scotch.) 

"The  kiiritlineu  of  supping  peas  with  a  spoon."— 
Btavkwood't  Magazine,  xliii.  270.    (X.K.ll.) 

bairn-ly,  a.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bairn;  -ly; 
In  Sw.  barnsliy.]  Childish  ;  having  the  man- 
ners of  a  child.  (Scotch.) 

"  Thinking  the  play  of  fortune  txiirnely  siwrt." 
MUIKI  Thren.,  p.  116.    (Jnmieian.) 

bals  dllc,  adv.  [Scotch  bated;  suff.  -lie  = 
Eng.  -lie.  Like  one  bazed.]  [BAZED.]  In  a 
state  of  stupefaction  or  confusion.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Amaisillie  and  the  baitillie. 
Richt  bissilie  they  ran." 

/turel :  Pilff.  ( ti'itttoni  CoUec.},  11.  20. 

'  balse  main,  s  [In  Fr.  baisenutin  =  kiss- 
ing of  hands  at  a  feudal  ceremony,  indicating 
affectionate  loyalty :  baiser  =  to  kiss,  and 
mains  =  hands.] 

1.  The  act  of  kissing  the  hands  to,  the  act 
of  complimenting  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 

2.  (I'l.}  Compliments,  respects. 

"Do  niy  baittmnint  to  the  gentleman."— Farquhar : 
Beaux'  Stratagem. 

*baiske,  a.     [Icel.  beisk  =  bitter.]    Sour. 

"  Foi  the  froite  of  itt  Is  soure. 

And  bailke  and  bittere  of  odoure." 
-tf.s.  Cott.  Fault.,  bk.  vl.,  f.  123  b.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

baiss,  v.t.    [BASTE.]    (Scotch.) 

baitA(l)  baite,  '  bayte,  '  baight, 
*  beyght  (.</&.  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  batan 
(t.)=  to  lay  a  bait  for  a  fish  ;  beta  =  to  pasture, 
to  feed,  to  graze,  to  unhiirness,  to  tan  ;  Dan. 
bede  (i.)  =  to  bait,  to  rest,  to  refresh  :  Oer. 
baizen  =  to  bait.  From  A.S.  bitan  =  to  bite. 
(BITE.)  Wedgwood  believes  all  the  significa- 
tions here  given  to  be  modifications  of  the 
idea  of  biting.] 


A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  a  "bite"  of  food  or  other  attra'-'un*. 
given  with  insidious  design : 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  upon  a  hook  some  food 
attractive  to  the  fishes  or  other  animals  w  Inch 
it  is  designed  to  catch.     Or  similarly  to  place 
food  upon  or  in  a  trap,  or  otherwise  expose  it, 
with  the  view  of  luring  certain  animals  into 
the  loss  of  their  lives  or  liberty. 

"  Many  sorts  of  fishes  feed  upon  insects,  as  is  well 
known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them."— 
Kay. 

2.  Fig. :   To  put  in  one's  way  some  object 
of  attraction  with  the  object  of  gaining  the 
mastery  over  him. 

"  O  cunning  cuemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint 
With  saints  doth  bait  thy  hook  !    Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  siu  in  loving  virtu*." 

Shakesp. :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Of  a  "bite"  of  food  given  with  no  in- 
sidious  design  :  To  give  proveider  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshment  to  hordes  or  other 
animals  at  some  halting-place  on  a  journey. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  baited  our  horses  at 
a  little  inn  called  the  Weatherboard."  —  Darwin : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xix. 

HI.  Of  the  incitement  of  dogs  to  bite  an 
animal : 

1.  Lit. :   To  set  dogs  upon  an  animal  to 
worry  it,  perhaps  to  death. 

"  Who  seeming  sorely  chaffed  at  his  band. 
As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait, 
With  idle  force  did  fain  them  to  withstand. 

Spenter :  F.  Q. 

2.  Fig. :  Greatly  to  harass  or  persecute. 

"...  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited  Into  a 
mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed,  but  will  not 
easily  be  subjugated."— Macaulay:  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop  at  an  inn  or  any  other 
place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  refreshment  or 
obtaining  provender  for  man  and  beast. 

"In  all  our  Journey  from  London  to  his  house,  w» 
did  not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  Whig  iuu."—Addison: 
Spectator. 

bait  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  battre;  Old  Fr.  batre  =  to 
beat  ;  Sp.  batir ;  Port,  buter ;  Ital.  battere ; 
Lat.  battuo  =  to  beat.]  [BEAT,  v.]  To  flap 
the  wings  ;  to  flutter.  (Used  of  hawks  or 
other  birds  of  prey.)  [BAITING,*.] 

"  Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is.  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bait  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient." 

Shakeip. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  iv.  1 

bait,  *  baite,  *  bayte,  *  baight,  *  beyght 

(gh  silent),  g.     [In  Sw.  bete  =  pasture  grazing, 
bait,  lure ;  Icel.  beita  =  food  ;  belt  =  pasture.] 
I.  Of  fuod  or  anything  else  attractive  given 
with  insidious  design : 

1.  Literally :  Whatever  is  used  as  an  allure- 
ment to  make  fish  or  other  animals  take  a 
hook,  or  come  within  the  operation  of  a  net, 
snare,  or  trap  of  any  kind. 

"  The  pleasant'st  angling  if  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  buit." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Xothiny,  lit  L 

(a)  Gen. :  Anything  constituting  the  natural 
food  of  fishes  ;  a  worm,  for  instance,  put  on  a 
hook.    It  is  opposed  to  an  artificial  "  fly." 

(b)  Spec.  :     A   contraction   for  WHITEBAIT 
(q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :    An  allurement  of  any  kind,  de- 
signed to  ensnare  one,  or  at  least  to  bring  his 
will  under  the  control  of  the  person  laying 
the  "bait" 

"Fruit  like  that 

Which  grew  In  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Used  by  the  tempter."       Milton :  P.  L..  bk.  x. 
"  They  at  once  applied  goads  to  its  anger,  and  held 
out 'xiirjto  its  cupidity."— Macaulay:  aiit.  Kny.,ch. 

XXV. 

IL  Of  food  given  or  taken  with  no  insidious 
design  :  Food  or  drink  taken  on  a  journey  for 
purpose  of  refreshment. 

ba  it-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAIT,  v.] 

"...  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  oai'ed  delay,  till 
he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter.* 
—ShaJcetp. :  Merry  Wivet  qf  Windtor.  ii.  1. 

baitn,  o.  4  pro.    [BOTH.]    (Scotch) 

ba  it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BAIT  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  vis  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  But  our  desire's  tyrannical  extortion 
Doth  force  us  there  to  set  our  chief  delightfulne**, 
Where  but  a  baiting  place  is  all  our  portion." 

Sidney. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  placing  bait  upon  a  hook  or 
on  or  in  a  trap. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


baittle— baleenoptera 
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2.  The  act  of  harassing  some  large  or  power- 
ful animal  by  means  of  dogs  ;  the  state  of 
being  so  harassed. 

bait  tic  (tle=tel),  s.  [BATTEL,  o.l  Rich 
pasture.  (Scotch,.) 

baize,  •  bayes,  s.  [In  Sw.  boj ;  Dan.  bay ; 
Dut.  baai ;  O.  Fr.  bai  ;  Fr.  bayette,  ba'iette ;  Sp. 
hityetn ;  Port,  baeta  ;  Ital.  baietta,  from  Lat. 
Imdius  =  chestnut-coloured.)  A  coarse  wool- 
len stuff,  something  like  flannel,  formerly  used 
in  England  for  garments,  now  employed 
chiefly  for  curtains,  covers,  &c.  Crabb  says, 
"The  name  and  the  thing  were  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Flemish  refugees."  (.Sco«: 
Rokrby,  vi.  10.) 

*  baj   u  late,  v.t.     [From  Lat.  bajulut  =  a 
carrier,   a  porter.]     To  carry  anything,   and 
specially  grain,  from   one   place  to  another 
with  the  view  of  selling  it  at  a  profit.     [BAD- 
OBR,  BAUOERINO.]  (fuller  :  Worthies;  Sussex.) 

baj'-n-ree,    baj'-ree,    baj   ra.   or  baj'- 

IJ-rjr,  s.  [In  Mahratta  bajuree.]  The  name 
given  in  many  parts  of  India  to  a  kind  of 
grain  (Holms  spicatus),  which  is  extensively 
cultivated. 

*  bak-brede,  *.    [.VS.  bacan  =  to  bake,  and 
bred  =  n  board.]    A  kneading  trough,  ora  board 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  baking  bread. 
(Cathol.  Anglicum.) 

bake,  •  bakke,  *  backe  (pret.  baked, 

•  boke ;     pa.    par.    baked,    t  ba  ken, 

*  bakt),  v.t.  &  i.      [A.S.  bacan  -  to  bake. 
In  Sw.  &  Icel.  baka ;  Dan.  bage  ;  Dut.  bakken  ; 
Ger.  backen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pachan;  Buss,  peshtshi 
=  to  bake  ;  peku  =  I  bake  ;    PoL  piec  —  to 
bake  ;  Sansc.  patsh  —  to  bake.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dry  and  harden  in  an  oven,  under 
which  a  fire  has  been  lit,  or  by  means  of  any 
similar  appliance  for  imparting  a  regulated 
amount  of  heat.  (Used  of  bread,  potatoes,  or 
other  articles  of  food.) 


"And  the  people  went  about,  and  gathered  it  [the 
manual,  and  RUUItd  it  iu  mills,  or  beat  it  iu  a  mortar, 
and  baked  it  iu  pans,  .  .  ."—Numb,  xi.  8. 

2.  To  harden  by  means  of  fire  in  a  kiln,  in  a 
pit,  &c.,  or  by  the  action  of  the  sun.    (Used 
of  bricks,  earth,  the  ground,  geological  strata, 
or  anything  similar.) 

"  A  hollow  icoop'd,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time. 
For  baking  earth,  or  buruiui;  rock  to  lime." 

Courper:  The  Jfeedlea  Alarm. 

"The  lower  beds  in  this  great  pile  of  strata  have 
been  dislocated,  b.iktd,  crystallised,  ami  almost 
blended  together.  "—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World. 
ch.  xv. 

3.  To  harden  by  means  of  cold. 

-The  earth  .  .  .  is  hiked  with  frost."— Shaketp.  : 
Tempett,  I.  2. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  baking  on 
any  one  occasion  or  habitually. 

"  I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  wring,  lirew,  bake. 
scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  bed»,  and  do  all  my- 
K\t.--Shaketii. :  Merry  Wivet,  i.  4. 

2.  To   become  dry  and  hard  through   the 
action  of  heat,  or  from  some  similar  cause. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldroii  l»,il  and  bake." 

Shaketp. :  Macbe/h,  iv.  1. 

bake,  a.  [Contracted  from  baked  (q.v.).] 
Baked.  (An  adjective  existing  only  in  com- 
position.) [BAKKHOUSE,  BARK-MEATS.] 

baked,  pa.  pur.  &,  a.    [BARE,  v.] 

"...  hills  of  b,ikat  and  altered  clay-slate."—  Daruin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 

baked    meats.       The    same    as    BAKE- 

MKATS  (<1-V.). 

"There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweetmeats  will 
relent, and  baked  meatt  will  mould,  more  tliau others." 
—Bacon. 

ba  ke  house,  *  bale-hoarse, .--.  [  Eng.  bake ; 
h*>use.  A.S.  bachiu ;  Dan.  bagerhuits.]  A 
house  in  which  baking  operations  are  carried 
on. 

"  I  have  marked  a  willingness  in  the  Italian  artizans 
to  distribute  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  oalie-Hoiue 
under  ground."—  Walton. 

ba  lie-meats,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  bake,  and  meat$.] 
Meats  Iwked. 


t  ba  -ken,  pa.  par.  4  a.    [BARE,  v.]   (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

"...  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals.     .  ."—1  Kingi  xix.  i 


ba'-ker,  s.  [Eng.  bak(e);  -er.  A.S.  bcecere ; 
Icel.  bakari;  Sw.  bugare ;  Dan.  lager ;  Dut. 
bukker ;  Ger.  backer,  becker."]  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  bake  bread,  biscuits,  &c. 

"There  was  not  a  biiker'i  shop  in  the  city  round 
prowling.'— Macaulay:  Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

*  baker-foot,  5.     A  foot  like  that  of  a 
baker,   by  which  was  meant  a  badly-shaped 
or  distorted  foot.    (Bp.  Taylor.) 

*  baker-legged,  o.     Having  legs  like 
those  of  a  baker,  by  which  was  meant  legs 
bending  forward  at  the  knees.    (Webster.) 

*  baker's  dozen      [Dr.  Brewer  (Diet. 
o/  I'lirase  and  Fable)  says,   "  When   a  heavy 
penalty  was  inflicted  for  short  weight,  bakers 
used  to  give  a  surplus  number  of   loaves, 
called  the  inbreatt,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  incur- 
ring the  fine."]    Thirteen. 

baker's  itch,  s.  A  disease,  a  species  of 
tetter  (Psoriasis  pistoria  —  baker's  psoriasis). 
(PSORIASIS.)  It  is  found  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands  of  bakers  and  cooks,  and  arises  partly 
from  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
partly  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
continued  contact  of  Hour  upon  the  skin. 

baker's  salt,  s.  The  carbonate  of  am- 
monia used  as  a  substitute  for  yeast. 

ba  ker  CS3,  s.  [Eng.  baker;  -ess.]  A  female 
baker. 

ba'-ker-jr,  *  ba  k-ker-y,  s.  [Eng.  baker ; 
-y.  A.S.  bcecern.  In  Sw.  bageri ;  Dut.  bak- 
kerij  ;  Ger.  bdckerei.] 

1.  The  trade  or  calling  of  a  baker. 

2.  A  bakehouse,  a  place  where   bread   is 
made. 

t  balse-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  bake,  and  suffix  -ster. 
A.S.  btecestrc  —  (1)  a  woman  who  bakes,  (2)  a 
baker.] 

1.  Originally  (Jem.  only):   A  female  baker. 
(Old  English.) 

2.  Subsequently  (inasc.  <f  fern.):  A  baker  of 
either  sex.    (Obsolete   in   England,   but  still 
existing  in  parts  of  Scotland.) 

U  The  name  Baxter  is  simply  bakcster  dif- 
ferently spelled. 

bak'-gard,  s.  [Scotch  bak  -  Bug.  back ;  and 
Scotch  oar(J  =  Eng.  guard.}  A  rear-guard. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  Erie  Malcom  lie  bad  byd  with  the  stall], 
To  folow  thaini,  a  httyanf  for  to  I*." 

Wallace,  ix.  1.742,  JtH.    (Jamietou.) 

ba'-kle,  s.  [Eng.  bake;  -ie.]  The  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  peat.  (Scotch.) 

"  When  brought  to  a  proper  consistence,  a  woman, 
ou  each  side  of  the  line,  kne.ida  »r  Kikes  this  pasta 
into  masses  of  the  shape  and  size  of  jieats,  and  spreads 
them  in  rows  ou  the  grass.  From  the  manner  of 
the  operation,  these  peats  are  called  Bakiet."—Dr. 
Walker :  Prize  Euayt,  Hiyhl.  Soc..  (  ii.,  124.  (Jamir- 

ba  king,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BAKE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  applying  heat  to 
uuftred  bread,  bricks,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  bread  produced  at  one 
operation.    [BATCH.] 

baking-dish,  s.    A.  dish  for  baking. 
baking-pan,  s.    A  pan  for  baking. 

baking-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  in 
baking  as  a  substitute  for  yeast.  It  consists 
of  tartaric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  rice 
or  potato  flour.  These  ingredients  must  be 
powdered  and  dried  sei>arately,  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  flour  is 
added  to  keep  the  jiowder  dry,  and  prevent  it 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  As 
the  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  produces  tart  rate  of  soda, 
which  is  an  aperient,  it  would  be  better  if 
manufacturers  of  baking  powders  would  sub- 
stitute sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  for  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Baking  powders  are 
generally  free  from  adulteration,  although 
alum  has  sometimes  been  found,  but  in  very 
minute  quantity. 

'  bakk,  s.    [In  Ger.  backe.}    A  check. 


"  Thau  hrayde  he  brayu  wod  and  alle  his  bakka  rente. 

His  beard  and  his  bright  fax  for  bale  he  to  twight." 

William  uul  the  Werwolf,  p.  76.    (&  in  Boucher.) 

*  bak-pau'-er,  s.    [O.  Eng.  6afc  =  the  back, 
and  paner  =  pannier.]    A  pannier  carried  on 
the  back. 

"  First  xii.  c.  ]iaueyres  ;  ec,  fyre  pannes,  and  IXT. 
other  fyre  pannes.  .  .  .  Item  v.c.  bakpanert  al  gar- 
nished, re.  lanterue*."— Caiton:  Vegeciui,  Sig.  L,  v.  b. 
(S,  in  tiouclu-r.) 

bak-sheesh,  bak  shish,  biik -sheish, 
back  slush,  back  shcesh  (the  vowel 
of  the  fli-st  syllable  has  a  sound  intermediate 
between  o  and  it,  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former),  «.  [Arab.  &,  Pers.  bakhshish  —  a 
present ;  from  bakhshidan  =  to  give.]  A  gra- 
tuity. 

"...  every  fresh  nomination  is  productive  of  fresh 
bitkiJiersh  to  the  unworlhy  millions  of  the  hareiu.'  — 
Times.  2oth  April,  187«. 

H  Iu  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire  (not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  India), 
the  traveller  has  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore 
before  clamours  for  "  baksheesh"  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  or  in  simple  beggary,  with- 
out pretext  at  all,  assail  his  ears  from  every 
quarter.  "  Baksheesh  "  is  the  fii-st  Arabic 
word  with  which  he  becomes  acquaint*  d.  and 
he  acquires  it  unwillingly.  It  will  IK-  for  his 
interest,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  sell'-cU  f<  in-.-, 
to  learn  three  words  more — "Id  shy  hit," 
meaning,  "  there  is  none." 

*  bak'  Stale,  adv.     [O.  Eng.  bak  =  back,  and 
perhaps    A.S.    stcllaii  =  to    spring,    leap,    cr 
dance.]    Backwards. 

"  Bakward  or  bakttale;  a  rttro  . .  .'—Prompt.  Part. 

*  bal,  i.    [A.S.  ba:l  =  (1)  a  funeral  pile,  (2)  a 
burning ;    Icel.  baal=.a.  strong  fire.]    [BAAL, 
BELTANE.]    A  flame. 

"  Drif  thaim  down  in  to  the  hell. 
And  duut  the  develes  theder  in. 
In  thair  bal  al  for  to  l>rm." 
Curtor  J/undi,  J/.S.  tain.,  t.  ~  b.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ba  -  la,  s.  [Celt,  bal  =  place  (?).  In  Goth,  also 
bal  is  =  domicile,  a  residence,  a  seat,  a  villa  ; 
from  bo  =  to  go.] 

Geog. :  A  small  market  town  in  the  north 
of  Wales,  iu  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

Bala  limestone,  5. 

Ceol. :  The  api>ellation  given  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  to  a  calcareous  deixwit  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bala.  Its  age  is  nearly  that 
of  Murchison's  Llandeilo  Rocks  in  the  older 
part  of  the  Lower  Silurians.  [LLANDEILO. 
ROCKS.] 

41  bal  -ad,  *  baT-ade,  s.    [BALLAD.] 

ba-laa'-na,  s.  [Lat.  balcena ;  Ital.  lalena  ; 
Port.  baUa,  boleia;  8p.  baUena ;  Fr.  baleine; 
Gr.  <t>d\\a.iva  (phallaina),  <f><i\aiva.  (jihalaina), 
<pa\\rj  (plialte),  qia\ri  (phale);  O.H.  Ger.  val ; 
Mod.  Ger.  ivallfisch ;  Dut.  wah-isch  ;  Dan. 
hvalfisk;  Sw.  hval;  Icel.  hval,  ;  A.S.  hvxel ; 
Eng.  whale  (q.v.).] 


Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Balm- 
nidae  (q.v.).  There  is  no  fin  on  the  back.  B. 
mysticttns  is  the  common  Greenland  or  Right 
Whale ;  B.  anstrolis  is  the  corresponding 
species  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  [WHALE.] 

ba-lae'-ni-daa,  *.  pi.  [From  Lat.  balasn(a); 
and  «iiff.  -i(/(«.] 

Zor>l. :  The  true  whales,  the  most  typical 
family  of  the  order  Cetacea  and  the  sub-order 
Cetr.  They  are  known  by  the  absence  of 
teeth  and  the  presence  in  their  stead  of  a 
horny  substance  called  whalebone,  or  baleen. 
The  family  contains  two  genera,  BaUtna  and 
Balamoptera  (q.v.). 

bal-ae-nop -ter-a,s.  [Lat.  bakena  =  a  whale, 
and  Gr.  impov  (jtteron)  —  a  feather,  a  wing, 
or  anything  like  one— a  fin,  for  example.) 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;   -tion,    sion  -  zhun.       tious,    sious,  -clous   -  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  del. 
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balade— balance 


Fin-backed  Whales.  A  genus  of  Balsenidse, 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  soft 
dorsal  fin,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  plates 
of  baleen.  Baltenoptera  Boops,  the  Northern 
Rorqual,  or  Fin-fish,  called  by  sailors  the 
Finner,  is  not  rare  in  the  British  seas.  It  is 
the  largest  of  known  animals,  sometimes 
reaching  100  feet  in  length.  A  somewhat 
smaller  species,  B.  musculus,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

•  bal  -ade,  s.    [BALLAD.] 

bal-ance,  *  bal'-laui^e,  s.  [In  But.  ba- 
lans ;  Ger.  (in  Mech.)  t  balance ;  Fr.  balance ; 
Prov.  balans,  balanza ;  Sp.  balanza ;  Ital. 
Jnlancia  ;  Lat.  bilanx  =  liaving  two  scales  : 
Jbi  (in  compos,  only)  =  two,  and  lanx  =  (1)  a 
;plate,  platter,  dish,  and  specially  (2)  the  scale 
•of  a  balance.  Compare  also  Low  Lat.  bal- 
Idncia,  valentia  =  price  or  value.  (See  Du- 
cange.).~\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  An  instrument  for  weighing. 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  has  two  scales;  viz., 
the  instrument,  described  under  B.,  I.  1,  for 
weighing  bodies.    It  is  called  "  a  balance,"  "  a 
pair  of  balances,"  or,  more  rarely,  "balances." 

"A  just  weight  and  balance,  are  the  Lord's:  All  the 
heights  of  the  hag  are  hts  work."— Prov.  xvi.  11. 

".  .  .  had  a  pair  of  balance!  \n  his  hand."— Rev.  vi.  5. 

"Just  balances.  Just  weights,  a  Just  ephah,  and  » 
Just  bin,  shall  ye  have  .  .  ."—Let.  xlx.  3& 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  What  may  be  called  mental  scales  ;  those 
powers  or  faculties  which  enable  one  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  weight,  advantage,  or  im- 
portance of  two  things,  neither  of  which  can 
be  cast  into  material  scales. 

"  If  a  person  suffer  much  from  sea-sickness,  let  him 
weigh  it  heavily  in  the  balance." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  oh.  xx i. 

(b)  The  emblem  of  justice,  often  figured  as  a 
bandaged  person  holding  in  equilibrio  a  pair 
of  scales. 

To  way  the  balance :  To  administer  justice. 

"  Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace, 

Proclaim  him  born  to  sway 
The  balance  in  the  highest  place. 
And  bear  the  palm  away. 

Covrper :  Promotion  of  Thurlovt. 

1L  The  state  of  being  in  equipoise. 

1.  Lit. :  The  equipoise  between  an  article 
and  the  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  ;  or  any 
similar  equipoise  without  actual  scales  being 
used. 

"  And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true." 

Coieper :  John  Oilpin. 

"I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  balance."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  Che  World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  The   act  of  mentally  comparing    two 
things  which  cannot  be  weighed  in  a  material 
balance. 

"  Upon  a  fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either 
•Ide,  it  will  appear  that  the  rules  of  the  gospel  are 
more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  such 
message."— Atterbury. 

(b)  Mental   or   moral  equipoise  or   equili- 
brium ;  good  sense,  steadiness,  discretion. 

"...  the  English  workmen  completely  lose  their 
balance."  —  J  8.  MM:  PolU.  Scon.,  vot  L,  bk.  L, 
cb.  vii.  (Note). 

HI.  That  which  is  needful  to  be  added  to 
one  side  or  other  to  constitute  an  equilibrium  ; 
also  the  preponderance  one  way  or  other  before 
such  adjustment  is  made. 

1.  Lit. :  Used  in  connection  with  the  weigh- 
ing of  articles  or  the  making  up  of  accounts. 
[B.] 

2.  Fig. :  Used  in  the  estimating  of  things 
immaterial  which  cannot  be  literally  weighed 
or  calculated. 

"...  the  balance  of  hardship  turns  the  other 
way."-V.  8.  Mill :  PolU.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  &, 

fi 

B.  Technically: 
L  Mechanics,  &c.: 

1.  Common  balance:  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  relative  weights  or  masses  of 
bodies.  It  consists  of  a  beam  with  its  fulcrum 
in  the  middle,  and  its  arms  precisely  equal. 
From  the  extremities  of  the  arms  are  sus- 
pended two  scales,  the  one  to  receive  the 
object  to  be  weighed,  and  the  other  the  coun- 
terpoise. The  fulcrum  consists  of  a  steel 
prism,  called  the  knife-edge,  which  passes 
through  the  beam,  and  rests,  with  its  sharp 
edge  or  axis  of  suspension,  upon  two  supports 
of  agate  or  polished  steel.  A  needle  or 
pointer  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  oscillates 
with  it  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc.  It  points 
to  zero  when  the  balance  is  at  rest.  When 


the  beam  is  horizontal,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  instrument  should  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  but 
a  little  beneath  the  latter.  A  good  balance 
possesses  both  sensibility  and  stability.  A 
balance  is  said  to  be  sensible  which  so  easily 
revolves  upon  its  fulcrum  that,  when  in  equi- 
poise, the  addition  of  the  minutest  particle  of 
matter  to  one  scale  makes  it  sensibly  move. 
It  is  stable  when,  owing  to  the  low  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  it  does  not  long  oscillate 
on  being  disturbed.  This  first  type  of  balance 
may  be  modified  in  various  ways. 

(a)  A  false  balance  of  this  type  is  one  in 
which  the  arms  are  unequal  in  length,  the 
longer  one  being  on  the  side  of  the  scale  into 
which  the  article  to  be  weighed  is  to  be  put. 
As  the  balance  is  really  a  lever  [LEVER],  it  is 
evident  that  a  smaller  weight  than  that  in  the 
scale  will  put  the  beam  into  equilibrium.    The 
fraud  may  at  once  be  detected  by  putting  the 
article  to  be  weighed  into  the  scale  containing 
the  weight,  and  vice  versd. 

(b)  Hydrostatic  balance  :  A  balance  designed 
for  the  weighing  of  bodies  in  water,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  their  specific  gravity. 

2.  A  "Roman"  balance,  the  same  as  the 
steelyard.  [STEELYARD.]  Of  this  type  the 
Chinese,  the  Danish  or  Swedish,  and  the  bent 
lever  balances  are  modifications. 
DL  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  : 
Balance  of  Torsion :  An  instrument  invented 
by  Coulomb  for  comparing  the  intensities  of 
very  small  forces.  It  consists  of  a  metallic 
wire  suspended  vertically  from  a  fixed  point, 
to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  horizontal  needle 
is  attached  with  a  small  weight  designed  to 
keep  the  wire  stretched.  The  magnitude  of  a 
small  force  acting  on  the  end  of  the  needle  is 
measured  by  the  nmount  of  "torsion,"  or 
twisting  of  the  wire — in  other  words,  by  the 
arc  which  the  needle  passes  over  measured 
from  the  point  of  repose. 

III.  Mechanics  and  Horology : 

1.  Balance  of  a  Watch :  The  circular  hoop 
or  ring  which  takes  the  place  of  the  bob  of  a 
pendulum  in  a  clock.    The  action  of  the  hair- 
spring causes  it  to  vibrate. 

"It  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the 
balance  beats,  think;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved, 
that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night."— Locke. 

2.  Compensating  Balance  of  a  Chronometer: 
A  balance   or  wheel  furnished  with  a  spiral 
spring,  with  metals  of  different  expansibility 
so  adjusted  that,  in  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture, they  work  against  each  other  and  render 
the  movements  of  the  chronometer  uniform. 

IV.  Astron. :   A  constellation,   one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  generally  designated  by 
its  Latin  name,  Libra.    [LIBRA.  ] 

V.  Book  £  Account  Keeping :  The  excess  on 
the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  an   account, 
which  requires  to  be  met  by  an  identical  sum 
entered  under  some  heading  on  the  other  side 
if  an  equilibrium  is  to  be  established  between 
the  two. 

VL  Comm.  &  Polit.  Econ.  Balance  of  Trade : 
Properly  an  equilibrium  between  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  and  the  imports  into  any 
country,  but  more  commonly  the  amount  re- 
quired on  one  side  or  other  to  constitute  such 
an  equilibrium. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade.  .  .  When  two 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  supposes 
that  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either 
loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one 
side,  that  one  of  them  loses  and  the  other  gains,  in 
proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact  equili- 
brium."— Adam  Smith:  Wealth  of  Jfationt,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii.,  pt.  ii. 

VTL  Politics.  Balance  of  Power:  Such  a 
condition  of  things  that  the  power  of  any  one 
state,  however  great,  is  balanced  by  that  of 
the  rest.  To  maintain  such  an  equilibrium 
all  the  nations  jealously  watch  each  other,  and 
if  any  powerful  and  ambitious  one  seek  to 
aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  weaker 
neighbor,  all  the  other  states,  parties  to  the 
system,  hold  themselves  bound  to  resist  its 
aggressions.  The  ancient  Greek  states  thus 
combined  first  against  Athenian  and  then 
against  Spartan  domination.  Several  of  the 
modern  European  states  did  so  yet  more  sys- 
tematically, first  against  Spain,  then  against 
France,  and  more  recently  against  Russia. 
Many  of  these  wars  have  tended  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  international  law  and  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  human  liberty ;  but 
others  have  been  detrimental  to  humanity, 
and  the  "  balance  of  power  "  does  not  now 
override  every  consideration  to  the  extent 


that  it  did  formerly.  Those  who  advocate 
it  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  maintain 
the  "status  quo,"  however  arbitrary  or  ob- 
solete. They  are  logically  bound  to  condemn 
the  resurrection  of  Italy,  the  unification  of 
Germany,  the  destruction  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power,  and  the  curtailment  of  Turkey — 
events  which  have  reconstructed  a  great  por- 
tion  of  Continental  Europe  on  a  basis  more 
natural  than  that  previously  existing,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  maintain  itself  spon- 
taneously, in  place  of  requiring,  at  intervals, 
a  great  expenditure  of  blood  arid  treasure  to 
prevent  it  from  being  overturned. 

balance-beams,  s.  pi  Beams  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  machinery  for  lowering  a 
drawbridge,  and  which,  moving  upwards, 
cause  it  to  descend. 

"  Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone, 
The  balance-beami  obeyed  the  blast. 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  cast" 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  15. 

balance  electrometer,  s.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Cuthbertson  for  jegulating 
the  amount  of  the  charge  of  elecwicity  de- 
signed to  be  sent  through  any  substance. 
Essentially,  it  consists  of  a  beam  with  both 
its  arms  terminating  in  balls.  One  of  these  is 
in  contact  with  a  ball  beneath  it,  supported 
by  a  bent  metallic  tube,  proceeding  from  the 
same  stand  as  that  on  which  the  beam  rests. 
When  electricity  is  sent  through  the  instru- 
ment, the  two  balls  repel  each  other,  and  the 
beam  is  knocked  up.  Its  other  extremity 
consequently  descends,  the  ball  there  coining 
in  contact  with  another  one  at  the  top  of  an 
insulated  column,  and  a  discharge  will  there 
take  place.  The  weight,  overcome  by  the 
repulsive  force,  will  measure  the  intensity  of 
the  latter.  It  has  been  superseded  by  instru- 
ments on  other  principles. 

balance-fish,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
giveu  to  a  shark  of  the  genus  Zygaeua. 

balance-knife,  s.  A  table-knife  with  a 
handle  which  balances  the  blade. 

balance-reef;  s. 

Naut.  The  closest  reef  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail, 
making  it  nearly  triangular. 

balance-sheet,  s.  A  statement  of  debits 
and  credits  in  tabular  form. 

balance-step,  s.    [GOOSE-STIP.] 

bal  -ange,    t  bal'-lau^e,    *  bal'-lam^e, 

v.t.  &  i.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Sw. 
balansera;  Dan.  balancere;  Fr.  balancer  ;  Prov. 
balansar,  balanzar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  balancear; 
ItaL  bilanciare.]  [BALANCE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  adjust  the  scales  of  a  balance  so 
that  they  may  be  equally  poised  ;  to  render 
them  what  is  called  in  Anglicised  Latin  in 
equilibrium,    or  in  classical  Latin   in  equi- 
librio. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  So  to  adjust  powers  or  forces  of  any 
kind  as  to  make  them  constitute  an  equili- 
brium ;  to  cause  to  be  in  equipoise  ;  to  render 
equal.  (Used  whether  this  is  done  by  man  or 
by  nature.) 

"  Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  iii  mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spell." 

lliiniiiu  :  The  Abfncerrage,  c.  8. 
"  The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very 
slight  accident  might  have  turned  the  scale. '— Macau- 
lay  :  Hit;.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

"  In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced 
than  in  the  capiUl.'—  Ibid.,  ch.  xxv. 

(6)  To  make  the  two  sides  of  an  account 
agree  with  each  other,  or  to  do  anything  ana- 
logous. [II.  1.] 

" .  .  .  hu  gain  is  balanced  by  their  loss."—/.  S.  Mill: 
Polit.  Jicon.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §4. 


"  Give  him  leave 
To  balance  the  account  of  Blenheim's  day." 

Prior. 

(c)  Mentally  to  compare  two  forces,  magni- 
tudes, &c.,  with  the  view  of  estimating  their 
relative  potency  or  importance. 

"  A  fair  result  can  be  obtained  only  by  fully  stating 
and  balancing  the  facts  and  arguments  on  both  side* 
of  each  question."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie!  (ed. 
1859),  Introd.,  p.  2. 

(d)  To  adjust  one  thing  to  another  exactly. 

"  While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning." 

Covper :  Report  of  an  Adjudged  Cant. 


fite.  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
OT,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who;  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «e,  ce  =  e;  ft  =  e.     qu-kw. 
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IT-  Technically: 

1.  Account  and  Book  Keeping :  To  ascertain 
and  note  down  or  pay  the  sum  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of 
an  account  equal 

2.  Dancing:  Reciprocally  to  move  forward 
to  and  backward  from. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  equilibria;  to  be  exactly 
poised.    (Used  of  scales.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  be  equal  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  as  "the  account  balances." 

t  (b)  To  hesitate  between  conflicting  evidence 
or  motives. 

"Were  the  satisfaction  of  lust,  and  the  joys  of 
heaven,  offered  to  any  one's  present  possession,  he 
would  not  balititfe,  or  err  in  the  determination  of  hU 
choice.  '—Locke. 

"Since  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend,  I  see  not 
why  yuu  should  balance  a  moment  about  printing  it" 
—Attvrbury  to  Pjpe. 

IL  Dancing  :  To  move  forward  to,  or  back- 
ward from,  a  partner. 

bal  -anjed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BALANCE,  ».] 

'  For  England  also  the  same  sobering  process  of 
balanced  loss  and  gain  will  have  the  same  salutary 
effect"— Timti,  Nov.  16, 1877. 

bal  an9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  balance;  -ment. 
In  Fr.  balancement.]  The  act  of  balancing; 
tits  state  of  being  balanced. 

b&T-an-f  er,  s.     [Eng.  balance)  ;  -er.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lana.  :    He    who    or    that   which 
balances  or  poises  a  pair  of  scales,  or  who,  by 
this  or  any  other  method,  produces  equili- 
brium in  anything. 

2.  Entoni.     (The  balancers  of  a  dipterous 
insect) :  Those  drumstick-like  processes  well 
seen  in  the  fly  and  other  familiar  species  of 
the  order. 

bar-anting,  mr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BALANCE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  resdering  equal  or  in  equili- 
t>rio  or  poised  ;  the  state  of  being  thus  equal 
or  in  equipoise. 

2.  That  which  produces  equilibrium,  poise, 
or  equality. 

"  Dost  the  Hi  know  the  balancing!  of  the  clouds  ..." 
— Job  xxxvii.  10. 

ba-land-'-ra,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  balandra.]  [Bl- 
l,ANi)ER.]  A  kind  of  vessel  with  one  mast, 
used  in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 

"I  was  compelled  to  return  by  a  balanclra,  or  one- 
masted  vessel  of  aixjut  a  hundred  tons'  burden,  which 
was  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres."— Dartcia  :  Voyage  round 
«*«  World,  ch.  vii. 

ba-Ian'-i-dfe,  s.  pi.  [BALANUS.]  One  of  the 
two  families  into  which  the  crustaceous  order 
called  Cirrhopoda  is  divided.  It  includes 
the  animab  popularly  called  Sea-acorns,  from 
the  remote  resemblance  which  their  shells 
bear  to  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  They  constitute 
the  fixed  Cirrhopoda  so  frequently  seen  cover- 
ing stakes  and  rocks  within  high-water  mark. 
[BALANUS,  BARNACLE,  CIRRHOPODA.] 

bal-a-ni'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  /3<iAaw  (balanos)  =  an 
acorn,  probably  from  the  similarity  of  shape 
of  some  of  these  beetles.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  family  Curculiouidae.  The  species  have 
a  long  slender  rostrum,  furnished  at  the  tip 
with  a  minute  pair  of  sharp  horizontal  jaws, 
which  they  use  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  tlie 
kernels  of  certain  fruits.  Balaniiuis  nucum 
is  the  Nut-weevil.  It  attacks  the  hazel-nut 
and  the  filbert,  whilst  B.  glandium  makes  its 
assaults  on  the  acorn. 

bal-an-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  balanit ;  Fr.  balanite ; 
Lat.  balanites;  Gr.  /SaAairmp  (balanites)  =  (as 
adj.)  acorn-shaped,  (as  s.)  a  precious  stone. 

Palcennt. :  A  fossil  Cirripede  of  the  genus 
Balauus,  or  closely  allied  to  it. 

bal-an-i'- tis,  «. 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  glans  penis. 

bal-an-6ph'-6r-a,  «.  [Gr.  /SaAacos  (balanos) 
—  acorn,  and  ^epw  (phero)  =  to  bear.  Acorn- 
bearing.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  above 
order.  The  Himalayan  species  make  great 


knots  on  the  roots  of  oaks  and  maples,  scooped 
by  the  natives  into  drinking-cups.  In  Java 
the  wax  of  Balaiwphora  elongata  is  used  in 
making  candles. 

bal-an  6  phor-a  -90-39  (Lindley),  bal  an- 
6-ph6r'-e-88(fltc/iarrf), s. pi.  [BALANOPHORA.] 
Cyuomoriums.  An  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Liudley  under  the  class  Rhizanths  or  Rhizo- 
gens,  but  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  have  an 
affinity  to  the  Exogenous  order  Haloragese,  or 
Hippurids.  They  are  succulent,  fungus-like, 
leafless  plants,  usually  yellow  or  red,  parasitical 
upon  roots.  The  flowers  are  mostly  unisexual ; 
they  are  crowded  together  in  heads  or  cones. 
The  perianth  in  the  males  is  generally  three  or 
six  cleft ;  the  ovary  has  one  or  two  styles,  but 
only  one  cell  and  one  pendulous  ovule.  Liudley 
estimated  the  number  known  in  184(5  at  thirty. 
They  occur  in  America  ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  in  other  jrarts  of  Africa ;  also  in  Asia. 
One  species  occurs  in  Malta.  In  properties 
they  seem  to  be  styptic.  Cynomorium  cocci- 
neum,  called  by  apothecaries  Fungus  Melitensis, 
is  so,  as  are  some  species  of  Helosis.  Embro- 
phytuui  is  eaten  in  Peru  as  if  it  were  a  fungus. 

[BALANOl'HORA,  CYNOMOR1USIS.] 

bSl-Hn-5-pllor'-e-89,  s.  pi.    [BALANOPHORA- 

CE.t.] 

bal'-an-iis,  ».  [Lat.  balanus ;  Gr.  0aAotvos 
(bnhuws)  —  (1) an  acorn,  (2)  any  similar  fruit.] 
Acorn-shells.  A  genus  of  Crustaceous  animals, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Balanidte  (q.v.). 
Their  shell  consists  of  six  valves,  linnly  united 
into  a  short  tube,  which  is  fixed  by  its  base 
to  the  object  to  which  the  animal  seeks  to 
adhere.  From  two  to  four  valves  more  close 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slit  or  orifice,  through  which  the 
inhabitant  protrudes  its  cirri  in  quest  of  sus- 
tenance. Though  fixed  when  adult,  it  swims 
about  when  immature,  and  in  that  state  some- 
what resembles  an  eutomostracan.  [ACORN- 
SHELL.] 

bal'-as,  bal -ass,  a.  &  s.    [In  Ger.  ballass; 

Fr.  balais  and  rubis  balais ;  Prov.  balais, 
balach ;  Sp.  balax ;  Port,  balax,  balais;  Ital. 
bidascio ;  Low  Lat.  baluscus.  Named  from 
Balashon  or  Balaxiam,  erroneous  spelling  of 
Badakshan  or  Budakshan,  a  city  of  Uzbec 
Tartary  or  Great  Bokhara;  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kilaii ;  lat.  37°  10'  N.,  long.  68° 
50' E.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  kind  of 
ruby  described  under  B.,  as  the  Balas  Ruby. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  name  given  by  lapi- 
daries to  the  rose-red  varieties  of  the  Spinel 
Ruby.    These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Oriental  ruby,  or  sapphire,  which  is  of 
far  greater  value.    [Sue  RUBY  arid  SPINEL,  of 
which  the  ruby  is  a  variety.  ] 

*bal-as'-tre  (tre  =  ter),  «.  [Lat.  balista- 
rius.]  [ARBLESTRE.]  A  cross-bow. 

"...  a  grete  quantite  of  caltrappes,  bnlaHret, 
quarelles,  Ix>we8  and  arrowes,  .  .  ."— Caxton:  Vegetiui, 
big.  L,  vi.  b.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bal-aus'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  balanstium ;  Gr.  /3a- 
Aavorioi'  (bnlaustion)  =  the  flower  of  the  wild 
pomegranate.] 

Dot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard,  Lindley, 
and  others  to  the  kind  of  fruit  of  which  the 
pomegranate  is  the  type.  It  consists  of  a 
many-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior  indehiscent 
fleshy  pericarp,  the  seeds  in  which  have  a 
pulpy  coat,  and  are  distinctly  attached  to  the 
placentae.  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Hot.) 

bal-aus'-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  balaustium  ;  Gr. 
jSJoAauoTioi'  (balaustiori).]  [BALAUSTA.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  the  pome- 
granate-tree.   (Coze.) 

B.  As  substantive :  The  pomegranate-tree. 
*ba-la'yn,  s.    [Fr.  6oZain  =  a  whale.] 

1.  A  whale. 

2.  Whalebone.    (The  meaning,  however,  in 
the  following  example  is  doubtful.) 

"Her  baner  whyt.  witbouten  fable. 
With  thre  Sare/ynes  heiles  <  f  sable. 
That  wer  svha|>en  noble  aud  large 
Of  balayn,  both  sheeld  and  targe.* 

liichard  Caur  de  Lion,  2,982. 

•  bal-bu'-tl-ate,  »  t.  [In  Fr.  balbutier  ;  Port, 
fydbuciar ;  Ital.  balbuzzare,  balbuzsire,  balbet- 
tare,  balbutire ;  Low  Lat,  balhuzo  ;  Class  Lat 
balbutio-to  stammer ;  from  balbus  =  stammer- 
ing. ]  To  stammer.  (Johnson). 


bal-bu'-tl-ent,  a.  fLat.  balbutientem,  ace.  of 
balbutiens,  pr.  par.  of  balbutio.]  [BALBUTIATE.J 
Stammering,  hesitating  in  speech. 

"Speech  ....  imperfect,  balbulient,  and  luarticu. 
late.  -Cudtmrth:  Intellectual  System. 

bal  bu  -tl-es,  s.    [In  Fr.  balbutie  =  inarticu- 
lateness, bad  pronunciation  ;  Port,  balbucie; 
Ital.  balbuzie  =  stammering,  stuttering  ;  from 
Lat.  balbus    -  stammering.] 
Med. :  Stammering  ;  hesitancy  in  speech. 

*  bal  con,  *  bal  -cone,  s.    [BALCONY.] 

bal-CO-nette',  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  bal- 
con(y) ;  dim.  suff.  -ette.]  A  small  or  miniature 
balcony  serving  for  ornament  rather  than  use. 

bal  -con-icd,  a.  [Eng.  balcon(y) ;  -ied.t 
Having  balconies.  (Sometimes  used  in  com- 
position.) 

"  The  house  was  double-iatconied  ill  front."—  Rogtt 
North. 

bal-con-&  *  bSl-cp  -n&  *  bal  con, 
*  bal  cone,  *  bei  cone,  «.  [In  Sw.,  Dut., 
&  Ger.  balkon  ;  Dan.  balkon,  balcon ;  Fr., 
Prov.,  &  Sp.  balcon;  Port,  balcao;  Ital.  bal- 
cone;  Low  Lat.  balco.  Cognate  with  ItaL 
balco  or  palco  =  a  floor,  stage,  scaffold,  the 
box  of  a  theatre,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  aud 
Eng.  balk  =  a  beam.]  [BALK.] 

Ord.  IMiig.  £  Arch. :  A  gallery  or  projecting 
framework  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  in  front  of 
a  house,  generally  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  windows  in  one  or  more  floors. 
Balconies  are  supported  on  brackets,  canti- 
levers, rails,  consoles,  or  pillars,  and  arc  often 
surrounded  by  iron  rails  or  by  a  balustrade 
of  stone.  They  are  very  common  outside  the 
better  houses  in  large  towns.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  strong  the  inmates  of  the  house 
can  use  them  for  standing  or  sitting  in  the 
open  air;  when  more  feebly  supported,  they 
may  be  employed  as  form-stands  for  plants  in 
flower-pots. 

"  The  street*,  the  balconies,  and  the  very  housetop* 
were  crowded  with  gazers."— Macaulay :  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

H  (a)  The  form  balcone  occurs  in  HowelTs 
Letters  (dated  1650.)  (Halliwell :  Contrib.  to 
Lexic.)  It  is  found  also  in  Holyday's  Juvenal 
(1618).  This  is  probably  the  earliest  instance. 

(b)  In  1886,  Smart  noted  that  the  change  of 
accent  from  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
to  the  first  had  taken  place  within  the  previous 
twenty  years. 

*bald(l),  a.    [BOLD.] 

bald  (2),  *balde,  •  ball  cd,  *ball  cde. 
*  bal'-lid,  a.  [Orig.  a  dissyllable,  the  -d 
standing  for  an  older  -ed,  the  adjective  being; 
thus  formed  from  a  substantive.  The  original 
meaning  seems  to  have  been  (1)  shining,  (2) 
white,  as  a  6«M-faced  stag,  or  horse.  From 
Gael.  &  Ir.  bal,  loll  =  a  spot,  a  mark,  a  freckle, 
cogn.  with  Breton  but  =  a  white  mark  on 
animal's  face.  (Skrat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally : 

1.  Of  man :  Without  hair  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head,  one  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  approaching  old  age. 

"  BcMed  he  was,  aud  thycke  of  body  .  .  ." 

Kob.  Glouc. :  Chron.,  p.  429.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"  Both  the  great  and  the  •mall  shall  die  in  this  lands 
they  shall  nut  I*  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for 
them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  baltt 
for  them."— Jer.  xvi.  6. 

2.  Of  birds:  Without  feathers  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  a  characteristic  seen  in  some 
vultures,  which  can  in  consequence  bury  their 
head  in  the  carcase  of   an  animal  without 
having  their  feathers  rendered    clotted   and 
disagreeable  by  blood. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  covering  or  adornment  essentially  of  a 
material  kind : 

(a)  Of  plants :  Destitute  of  foliage,  flowers, 
or  fruit.    [See  also  B.] 

"  Under  an  oak.  whose  boughs  were  most'd  with  age, 
Aud  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity." 

Slu,ketp. :  Ai  You  Like  It,  IT.  8. 

(b)  Of  any  inanimate  part  of  nature :   Desti- 
tute of  its  natural  covering.    (Used  of  rocks, 
the  earth,  <fcc.) 

2.  Of  covering  or  adornment  essentially  of  an 
immaterial  kind  : 

(a)  Of  literary  composition :  Unadorned. 
(Used  both  of  original  composition  and  of 
translation.) 


bSil,  bo^;  polit,  JoUrl;  '.sat,  96!!,  chorus,  $bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -jion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -  tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d$i. 
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"  Hobl>e*  in  the  preface  to  his  owii  bald  translation 
of  tlie   Ilia's,  begins  tlie  p'aise  of  Homer  where  he 
rln.iilJ  have  elided  it."— flryiltut  :  Fab.,  Pref. 
"  And  Hint,  though  labourd,  line  must  bald  appear. 
That  brings  ungrateful  musick  to  the  ear."— Creech, 
(b)  Of  a  person's  character,  manners,  or  status  : 
Unattractive,  undignified. 

••  What  should  the  i>eop!e  do  with  these  bald  tribunes? 
(lit  whom  depending  their  oljtdience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench."         Shakesii.  :  Coriol.,  iii.  1. 
B.  Agric.  &  But.     Of  grasses :    Without    a 
beard  or  awn. 

bald-buzzard,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Osprey,  or  Fishing-hawk  (Pandion 
haliaxt-us),  and  to  tlie  genus  to  which  it 
belongs. 

•F  Buld-buzzard  is  sometimes  corrupted  into 
Bulliuzzard. 

bald  coot,  *.  An  English  name  for  the 
Common  Coot  (I'ulica  utra). 

bald-head,  bald  head,  s. 

1.  A  head  which  is  bald,  or  destitute  of  hair. 

2.  An  offensive  designation  for  one  affected 
with  baldness. 

"  .  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the 
city,  and  mocked  him.  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up.  thoa 
bnl-.l  head  ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head."— 2  Kinyt  ii.  2* 

bald-locust,  bald  locust,  s.    [Heb. 

DS)9  (salgham,  saleam,  or  satoni),  from  East 
Aram.  Dy)p  (salgham,  saleam,  or  salam)  = 
consumed.  In  Sept.  Gr.  aTraiojs  (attales); 
Lat.  Vulg.  atbicus.]  A  winged  and  eatable 
itpecies  of  locust,  not  yet  properly  identified. 

"...  Mid  the  bald  locutt  after  hii  kind  .  .  ."—Leu. 
xi.  2i 

bald-pate,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  A  "  pate,"  or  head,  desti- 
tute of  hair. 

"I 'inn*  hither,  goodinan  biildixitt  ;  do  you  know 
me?"— Sluiketp. :  MMS.for  Heat.,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  head  of  this  description. 

2.  Devoid  of  the  accustomed  covering  of 
anything. 

"  Nor  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods, 
Nor  perriwig  with  snow  the  biildp'ite  woods." 

Swime  and  Dryden  :  A  rt  of  Poetry. 

bald-pated,  a.  Having  the  "pate,"  or 
head,  destitute  of  hair. 

"  You  brildpafed,  lying  rascal,  you  must  be  hooded, 
must  you  1 "— Shaketp. :  Meal,  for  A/eat.,  v.  1. 

bald-tyrants,  s.  pi.  The  English  name 
of  a  genus  of  birds,  Gymnocephalus,  which 
belongs  to  the  family  Ampelidse  (Chatterers), 
and  the  sub-family  Gymnoderinse,  or  Fruit- 
crows.  Its  habitat  is  South  America.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  absence  of  feathers 
on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  face. 

bal'  da-chin,  bal-da-chi'-no,  bau   de 

kin,  s.  [In  Dan.  baldakin ;  Ger.  baldachin  ; 
Fr.  baldaquin;  Sp.  bahlaqui  ;  Ital.  baldachino 
=  canopy  ;  Low  Lat.  bahlachinus,  bnldechlnvx 
=  (1)  rich  silk,  (2)  baldachin;  from  Ital. 
Bafdacco,  Baldach  —  Bagdad,  the  well-known 
city  near  tlie  eastern  limit  of  Tin-key  in  Asia, 
whence  the  rich  silk  used  for  covering  balda- 
chins came.] 

1.  Pro^ierly :   A  rich  silk  cloth  erected  as  a 
canopy  over  a  king,  a  saint,  or  other  person 
of  distinction,  to  increase  his  dignity. 

"  No  h,,!,l,,,-M,m.  no  cloth  of  state,  was  there ;  the 
king  Iwiug  absent."— Mr  T.  Herbert :  True  ,  p.  185. 

2.  Kfdes.  Arch.  :  A  canopy,  generally  gup- 
ported  by  pillars,  but  sometimes  suspended 
from  above,  placed  over  an  altar  in  a  Roman 


•BALDACHINO  (FROM   ST.    PETER'S,    ROME). 

Cutholic  Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  ns 
to  impart  to  it  additional  grace  and  dignity. 


It  is  generally  of  a  square  form,  covered  with 
silk  or  other  rich  cloth,  fringed  at  the  margin. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a  structure 
called  iu  Latin  ciborium,  and  in  Greek  Kifitapiov 
(kilwrion),  erected  by  tlie  early  Christians  over 
tombs  and  altars.  Baldachins  were  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Western  Church  about 
1130,  and  into  England  about  1279.  Some 
baldachins  are  of  great  siae.  That  iu  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  the  largest  and  finest  known, 
reaches  the  elevation,  including  the  cross,  of 
120J  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  small 
enough  to  be  removed  from  their  places  and 
carried  over  the  host  in  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cessions. 

*  balde  ly,    *  ba  Ide-liche   (c/i  guttural), 
adv.    [BOLDLY.] 

*  bald  e  moyne,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
[BALDMONEY.] 

t  bald'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  bald  (2) ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  bald. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  become  bald,  to  lose  one's 
hair. 

bal  der'-dash,  s.  [According  t«i  Malone, 
balder  is  from  Eng.  ball,  and  rfos/t  is  al>o  the 
ordinary  English  word,  the  reference  being  to 
the  practice  of  barbers  dashing  their  balls 
backwards  and  forwards  in  hot  \v;iter.  The 
example  from  Nashe  given  below  is  in  favour  of 
this  etymology.  But  Joseph  Hunter,  writing 
in  Boucher,  suggests  that  balderdash  may  be 
from  Wei.  baldardd,  Ixddordd  =  to  babble,  to 
prate,  to  talk  idly  ;  bcddarddits  —  prating, 
babbling,  talking  idly.  With  this  view  Wedg- 
wood agrees,  and  adds  Teutonic  and  other 
affinities.  In  Gael,  ballartaich,  ballardaich  is 
=  a  loud  noise,  shouting  ;  Sw.  biiller  =  noise, 
clamour, bustle;  Dan.6uWer=  noise, rumbling 
noise,  bustle,  brawl ;  Dut.  bvldering  —  bluster- 
ing. All  these,  however,  are  at  best  only 
conjectures.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  its 
origin  ] 
I.  Lit. :  Mixed,  trashy,  and  worthless  liquor. 

1.  That  used   by  barbers  for  washing  the 
head.     [See  etymology.] 

"They  would  no  more  live  under  the  yoke  of  the 
sea,  or  have  their  heads  washed  with  his  bubbly 
spume  or  bailor's  baiderd,ah."—Xathe:  Lenten  Ktuffe 
(1599),  p.  8 

2.  Poor,  thin  liquor. 

"  It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 
To  drink  such  baldtrdalh,  or  bonny  clablwr  1" 

B.  Jotuon:  Sew  Inn,  i.  2. 
"  Mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash." 

lleaum.  *  Fl<-t.  :  Woman  t  Prize. 

II.  Fig. :  Confused  speech  or  writing;  a  jar- 
gon of  words  without  meaning, or  if  they  possess 
any,  then  it  is  something  offensive  or  indecent. 
"To  defile  the  ears  of  young  boys  with  this  wicked 
ba!derda$h." — Thackeray  :  The  Newcomet,  ch.  i. 

bal   der  dash,  v.t.    [From  the  substantive.] 

1.  To  mix. 

"  When  monarchy  begau  to  bleed. 
And  treason  had  a  fine  new  name  ; 
When  Thames  was  bnhlerdath'd  with  Tweed. 
And  pulpits  did  like  beacons  fl-une." 

The  Geneva  Hull, id  (1674). 

2.  To  adulterate  with  inferior  liquor. 

"Can  wine  or  brandy  receive  any  sanction  by  being 
balderdathed  with  two  or  three  sorts  of  simple 
waters?"— Mandetillr  :  flypoclutndi:  Dit.  (1730).  2V!). 

bald  i  coot,  s.    [Eng.  bald  (2) ;  i  connect- 
ive, and  coot  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  Common  Coot  (Fulica  atra). 

2.  Fig. :  A  monk,  probably  from  his  dark 
garments  and  shaven  crown. 

"  To  bob  and  nob  with  these  black  baldicnoH." 

Kingiley  :  Sainfi  Tragedy,  iii.  4. 

bald   ish.n.  [Eng.  bald ; -ish.]  Somewhat  bald. 

bald  ly,  adv.    [Eng.   bald ;  -ly.]    In  a  bald 
manner ;  nakedly,  inelegantly. 


bald -money,,  » tald  m6n  y,  bawd 
mon-ey,  *  bald  e  moyne,  *.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  Lat.  valde  bona  =  exceedingly  good 
(Prior).  Dr.  Murray  says  that  the  early  forms 
point  to  a  Fr.  baudemoine  (which  is  not 
found  i.] 

*  A.  Of  the  forms  baldmony,  *  baldemoyne  : 
A  gentian.  (Johnson,  <S,c.) 

B.  Of  the  forms  baldmoney  .and  bawd- 
money  :  An  English  name  applied  to  the 
Meum,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  One 
species  occurs  in  Britain,  the  M.  athamanti- 
nm— Common  Baldmoney  or  Meum.  It  has 


multipartite  leaflets,  yellowish  flowers,  and  a 
fusiform  root  eaten  by  the  Highlanders  as  uu 


BALDMONEY  (MEUM  ATHAMANTrCUM). 

aromatic  and  carminative.    The  whole  plant 
has  a  strong  smell. 

bald -ness,  'bal-le'd-ness,  s    [Eng.  laid; 
-tieis.]     The  quality  of  being  bald. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Partial    or   total    absence   of  hair  on  a 
human  being,  whether  arising  from  disease  or 
from  old  age.     [ALOPECIA.] 

".  .  .  his  shode  shamed  uottheharmeof  ftnttediiw, 
and  whenne  he  is  iclipptd  in  wiuar  the  forhede.  he 
sheweth  as  a  lyoimus  y lunge. "—/tub.  of  Gloiic.,  p  *M. 
(.ST.  in  Boucher.} 

"...  on  all  their  heads  shall  le  baldness,  aud  every 
beard  cut  off."— Ita.  xv.  2. 

2.  Absence  of  feathers  from  the  crown  and 
back  of  the  head  in  a  vulture  or  other  bird. 

"Make  thee  bald,  and  po"  thee  for  thy  delicate 
children  ;  enlarge  thy  baldneu  as  the  eagle. "—ilic.  i.  16. 

If  Iii  the  example  from  Micah  the  word 
translated  "eagle"  is  probably  a  species  of 
vulture. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Such  destruction  as  leaves  a  city  bare  of 
inhabitants,  if  not  even  of  edifices. 

" Baldnett  is  come  upon  Gaza;  Ashkelou  is  cut  off 
with  the  remnant  of  tlu-ir  valley  :  how  long  wilt  thou 
cut  thyself  Y'—Jer.  xlvii.  5. 

2.  Alwence  of  all  ornament  or  even  elegance. 
(Specially  of  composition.) 

"Borde  has  all  the  baldiiest  of  allusion,  and  bar- 
barity nf  versification,  belonging  to  £kelton,  without 
his  strokes  of  satire  ami  severity."—  Warton  :  llitt.  of 
Eng.  Poetrn,  iii.  74. 

bald  ric,    *  bald   rick,    *  bauld  -  rick, 

*  baud  -rick,   *  ban  -der-yk,    bawd  - 
rick,  *  bawd'-rycke,  *  baw'-der-yke, 

*  baw'-dryk,    *  baw'-drikke,    bald 
reye,  bo%'-dreg,  baw'-dryg  (au  or  aw 
in  some  of  these  words  is  softened  from  aid, 
which  is  the  older  form),  s.     [In  M.  &  O.  H. 
Ger.  balderich.      According  to  Mudge,   from 
Low  Lat.  baldrlngtis ;  according  to  Ducange, 
from   Low  Lat.  baldfellits.      In    cither  case, 
remotely  from  Class.  Lat.  baiteiis  =  a  girdle,  a 
belt,  .  .  .  the  zodiac.     In  A.S.  belt ;  Sw.  balte; 
Iccl.  balti;  Dan.  boclte ;  Fr.  bavdrier ;  O.  Fr. 
baudrier,  baud  re  ;  Ital.  budriere."]     [BELT.] 

L  Literally: 

I.  A  richly- 
ornamented  gir- 
dle or  belt,  pass- 
ing over  one 
shoulder  and 
around  the  op- 
posite side,  as 
shown  in  the 
accompanying 
figure.  It  was 
designed  to  be 
ornamental  and 
to  show  the 
rank  of  the 
wearer,  besides 
being  of  use  as 
a  sword  -  belt, 
or,  in  some 
cases,  for  carry- 
ing a  bugle. 

"A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shonlder  tied, 
Rustaln'd  the  sword  that  idfUcfd  at  hi»  side." 

Poi>e:  limner  t  IH,nl.  bk  iii.,  <1H1 
"  His  bugle-horn  hnne  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  bnldrle  tied." 

Sfolt :  Lay  of  the  Last  itinttrel,  ill.  1«. 
"...  from  his  balilrte  drew 
His  bugle  .  .  ."        Byron  :  The  Coriair,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  A  collar. 

"  A  baldrick  for  a  hidy's  neck."— Palsgraa 


BALDRIC. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ee  =  e.    ey=a.     q.u-kw. 


bale— balk 
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•  3.  Any  one  of  the  subsidiary  ropes  used  in 
ringing  church  bells  (Boucher) ;   or  the  rope 
by  means  of  which  a  bell  is  rung. 

"...  for  making  the  buwdryk  of  the  great  belle, 
x.id."  —  Add.  MSS.,  Alut.  tlrit.,  c;.7Gl,  t.  iu.  IS.  in 
Boucher.) 

II.  Fig.  :    The    zodiac    viewed    as    a    gem- 
studded   belt  encircling  the   heavens.      (See 
Lat.  balteus  in  the  etymology.) 
"  That  like  tlie  Twins  of  Jove,  they  seem'd  in  si  -ht 
Which  deck  the  baldrick  ..f  the  he;ivi>us  brU-lft." 
Spenser:  f.  </.,  V   i.  ll. 

baldric-wise,    bauldricsc  wise,     «. 

Resembling    a    baldric ;    ornamented    like  a 
baldric. 

"And  not  the  meanst,  hut,  bitulUrick-irisr.  doth  wear 
Some  goodly  garland  .  .  ." 

Oral-ton,  iv.  1.164.    (Boucher.) 

*  bale  (1),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  brain,  l>eat->  =  (I)  bale, 
woe,  evil,  mischief;  (2)  wickedness,  depravity; 
bahive  —  miserable,  wicked  ;  bulewa  =  the 
baleful  or  wicked  one,  Satan  ;  Icel.  bnl,  bol; 
Put.  baal  =  miser}' ;  O.  Sax.  balu;  O.K.  Ger. 
lulo;  Goth,  balos.  Iu  Ir.  beala  is  =  to  die; 
and  abail  —  death.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mischief,  danger,  calamity. 

"  Ac  of  sand.-  tl.i  son  therfore, 
And  yif  him  result  of  his  bale." 

Sevan  Sayet.  ii.  704-5. 

f  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  the 
plural. 

-  Of  such  false  blisse  as  there  is  set  for  stales, 

T' .entrap  unwary  fooles  in  their  eternal  b'lles." 
Spcmcr:  f.  (1.,  VI.  X.  4. 

2.  Sorrow,  misery. 

"...  that  much  bale  tooled."— Gauayn  and  tile 
Or.-e«  Knjgh\  4.443.  (S.  in  Boucher.! 

"  For  light  aha  hated  as  the  deadly  bale." 

SiXHse,-:  f.  Q..  I.  i.  1«. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Evil. 

"...  bring  me  forth  toward  Misjje  with  te  bale 
here."— US.  Cott.,  Titut,  D.  xviii.,  f.  146  ft.  (S.  in 
Boucher.} 

bale  (2),  s.  [In  Sw.  bal;  Icel.  bollr ;  Dan. 
litMe;  Ger.  butt,  balle.,  ballcn ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bal, 
bi:!le  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  balla,  palla,  pallo  ;  FT.  balle ; 
O.  Fr.  bale ;  Prov.  balla ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bala ; 
I  tal.  balla ;  Low  Lat  balla,  bala  =.  a  bale,  a 
lull.]  [BALL.] 

1.  A  package  or  certain  quantity  of  goods 
or  merchandise,  wrapped  or  packed  up  in 
cloth,  and  corded  round  very  tightly,  marked 
and  numl>ered  with  figures  corresponding,  to 
those  in  the  bills  of  lading  for  the  purpose  of 
identification. 

"  Every  day  ten  or  twelve  balei  of  parchment  covered 
with  the  signatures  of  associators  were  laid  at  his 
Ite^'-Macauluy  :  1/itt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

"...  the  most  frequent  object  being  a  bullock- 
waggon  piled  up  with  bala  of  wool."— Darwin  :  Voyage 
rou.id  U,e  World,  ch.  rix. 

*  2.  A  pair  of  dice. 

"  It  is  a  false  die  of  the  same  bait,  hut  not  the  same 
rut.' '— Overbury :  Charact.,  sign.  Q.  -I. 

"  For  exercise  of  arms  a  kale  of  dice." 

H.  ./,„,,„  .-  Kf.u,  Inn,  I.  1. 

bale-goods,  s.  pi.   Goods  done  up  in  bales. 

bale  (1),  v.t.  [From  bale,  s.  (2).  In  Ger.  em- 
ballen;  Fr.  emballer ;  Sp.  einbalar ;  Ital.  im- 
ballare.]  To  form  into  a  bale  or  bales. 

bale  (2),  v.t.    [BAIL  (2),  v.] 
balo  (3),  s.    [BAIL  (3),  s.] 

bale  (4),  s.  [A.S.  b<nl  -  (1)  a  funeral  pile,  (2)  a 
burning.)  [BELTANE.)  A  tire  kindled  upon  an 
eminence,  on  the  border  or  coast  of  a  country 
or  elsewhere,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  danger. 

"  For.  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Llliots  ami  Armstrong!  never  fail." 

Scott:  Lat/  </"•«•  /•"«  Minttrel,  lit  ST. 

bale-fire,  s.  A  fire  of  the  kind  now  de- 
scribed. 

"  Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-Jim  blaze  no  more." 

Scott:  Lag  of  the  Latt  Minurel,  iv.  1. 

bale-hills,  s.  pi.  Hillocks  on  which  bale- 
fires were  formerly  kindled.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bale  (5),  s.  [Fr.  bale,  bale,  balk,  from  Wei. 
ballasg,  ballau  =  a  skin,  a  glume  (Uttre),  bal- 
leog  =  a  prickly  skin  (Puglte.).~]  De  Candolle's 
name  for  one  of  the  bracts  in  the  Bower  of 
grasses  called  by  him  also  ylumella. 

t  Bal  e-ar -i-an,  a.  [Lat.  Baleari$=  Balearic, 
from  Baleares',  s.,  or  Baleares  insulce ;  Gr. 
fluAiopei?  (Baliareis).]  Pertaining  to  the 
Balearic  Isles.  [BALEARIC.] 

"  The  liatearinn  (linger*  slung  thetr  stones  like  hail 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  line."— Arnold :  Hi*. 
Kome,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xlliu,  u.  140. 


Bal-e-ar'-ic,  u.  |Lat.  Jlalearicus.]  [BALEA- 
RIAN.]  Pertaining  to  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Sp.  and  Lat.  Baleares. 
probably  from  floMvia  (baUS)  —  to  throw,  the 
inhabitant!  anciently  being  excellent  slingers. 
There  are  five  islands — viz.,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Iviz:i,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera.  They  are 
subject  to  Spain. 

Balearic  crane, ».    The  Crowned  Crane 
(Balearica  pavonina),  found  not  merely  in  the 


BALEARIC  CRANE. 

islands  after  which  it  is  named,  but  in  North 
Africa.  Its  occiput  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft 
of  yellowish  filaments  or  feathers  tipped  with 
blackish  hairs.  Its  voice  is  like  a  trumpet. 

ba  lee  tion,  bi  lee  tion,  bo  lee  tioii, 
«.  [Etymology  not  obvious.)  A  balection 
moulding. 

balection  moulding,  s. 
Architecture:  A  projecting  moulding,  situ- 
ated around  the  panels  of  a  framing.     (Gwilt.) 

ba  lec'-tioned,  a.  [BALRCTION.]  Furnished 
with  balection  mouldings. 

baled,  pa.  par.    [BALE,  v.  (I).] 
baled,  pa.  pur.    [BALE,  v.  (2).] 

ba  le  en,  s    [In  Fr.  baleine  =  (1)  a  whale,  (2) 
whalebone;  Lat.  balacna;  Dut.  balein  —  whale- 
bone (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  whale. 

2.  The  sea- bream. 

3.  Whalebone. 

"The  family  of  the  BalaenHss,  or  true  Whales.  In 
which  the  teeth  are  deficient,  and  the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  numerous  ]>lxtrs  of  a  horny  substance 
well  Unc.»n;wwhaleboue,or»ale«>i."-fluHui.-  Animal 
Kinydom,  p.  '.77. 

baleen-knife,  5.  A  curved  knife,  with  a 
handle  at  each  end  of  the  blade,  used  for 
splitting  whalebone. 

bale-ful,  t  bale-full,  a.  [Eng.  bale  (1) ; 
-full.] 

1.  Subjectively :  Full  of  grief  or  misery  ;  sor- 
rowful, sad,  woeful. 

"  Such  stormy  stoures  do  breede  my  balefiill  smart, 
As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old." 

Si>emer :  Sliep.  Cat.,  I. 
".  .  .  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  1. 

2.  Objectively :  Pernicious,  harmful,  deadly. 
"  He  cast  about,  and  search  t  his  baleful  bokes  againe." 

Si*nter:  F.  «.,  I.  ii.  2. 
"...  by  baleful  Furies  led  .  .  ." 

/•«/* :  Thebait  of  Statiui,  95. 
"It  is  Cbnnt  Hugo  of  the  Rhine, 
The  deadliest  foe  of  all  our  race, 
And  baleful  unto  me  and  mine  ! " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Li-yend,  IT. 

bale-ful -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  baleful;  -ly.]  In 
a  baleful  manner;  perniciously,  harmfully. 
(Johnson.) 

bale  ful-ness,  *.  [Eng.  baleful ;  -ness.}  Per- 
niciousness,  harmfuluess,  ruin. 

"  But  that  their  bliss  be  turned  to  balrfulneu.' 

Spenitr:  F.  Q.,  11.  xii  M. 

*ba'-les,  s.    [BALASS.] 

*  bal'-es-ter,  s.    [BALISTA B,] 

*  bal  -ette,  s.     [BALLAD.] 

*  bal  hew  (ew  as  u),  a.    [BALWE.] 

ba  ling  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.    ["BALE,  v.  (1).] 

A.  As  present  par. :  Making  up  into  bales. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of 
putting  goods  into  bales.    (H'ebsttr?) 


ba  -ling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  s.     [BALE,  r.  (2).] 
A.  &  B    As  present  par.   &  adj. :  Freeing 

from  water  by  throwing  it  out. 
C.  As  substantive:   The  act  or  process  of 

freeing  from  water  by  throwing  it  out. 

bal'-I-saur,  bal  jf-saur.  i.    [Hind.  bdlu. 
sur  =  Mutdiiug  :  lulu  =  sand,  and  sur  =  bog.) 
Zwl. :  The  Indian  budgei  (Arctonijt  collaris). 
It  is  larger  tiian  the  European  form. 

ba-llS'-ta,  bal-lis'-ta,s.[In  Fr.  balhtr;  Gn 
bali;,«tc;  Port.  Uili.tta ;  Lat.  ballis!a,  balista 
and  ballistra;  fi-om  Gr.  /3<iAAio  (ballo)  =  to 
throw.]  A  large  military  engine  used  by  the 
aucieuts  for  hurling  stones,  darts,  and  other 


BALISTA. 


missiles  by  means  of  a  spring  tightly  drawL 
and  then  let  loose. 

2.  Anal. :  The  bone  of  the  tarsus,  moro 
commonly  called  the  astragalus. 

"ba-lls'-tar,  *  ba-lSs'-ter,  ».  [Contracted 
from  ARBALISTER  (q.v.).]  A  crossbow-man. 

"...  two   hundred    men    of    armes,    a    hundred 

sigTvi.  2"V£i  SL^T"-  CaMm:  te"e"'-"' 

ba-lis  -ter,  bal-lig'-ter,  s.  [In  Prov.  balet- 
tier,  balestrier;  Lat.  balistarium,  accus  =  cross- 
bow, from  balista  (q.v.).]  A  crossbow. 

"A  spindle  full  of  raw  thread,  to  make  a  false  string 
lor  the  kings  baliaer,  or  cronbow. '—  Blount :  Tenura. 

ba-lis  -tes,  s.  [Lat.  ballista  or  balista  (q.v.). 
The  resemblance  to  the  method  of  working 
the  balista  is  in  the  way  the  fishes  to  be  de- 
scribed elevate  a  long  spine  which  they  have 
upon  their  backs.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Balistidae.  Th« 
species  are  common  in  the  tropics  ;  and  on  tin 
strength  of  a  specimen  taken  off  the  Sussex 
coast  in  August,  1827,  the  Balistes  capriscus 
(of  Cuvier),  the  European  File-fish,  is  now  ac- 
corded a  place  iu  the  British  fauna. 

ba  Us  tics,  bftl-lis'-tics,  *.  [In  Fr.  6aK»- 
tique;  Port,  balistica.]  The  science  of  throwing 
missile  weapons  by  means  of  an  engine. 

ba-lis'-  tl  dse,  *.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus 
MttatMfq.v.).]  File-fishes.  A  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Plectognathi.  Their  skin  is 
rough  or  clothed  with  hard  scales.  They  have 
a  long  muzzle,  and  few  but  distinct  teeth. 

"bal-Is-irar"-!  a.  s.    [From  balista  (q.v.).J 

1.  A    loophole    through    which   crossbows 
were  discliaigtd. 

2.  A  room  in  which  crossbows  were  kept. 
ba-li'ze,  s.   [From  Fr.  balise=a  sea-mark,  buoy. 

beacon,  floating  beacon,  quay,  water-mark ; 
Sp.  baliza  ;  Prov.  palisa ;  from  Lat.  palus  =a 
pale.]  [PALE,  s.,  PALING,  PALISADE.)  A  pole 
raised  on  a  bank  to  constitute  a  sea-beacon  ; 
a  sea-mark.  (Webster.) 

balk,  '  balke,  *  baulk,  *  bank,  «  bawk 

(I  usually  mute),  *.  [A.S.  balca=(l)  a  balk, 
heap,  ridge,  (2)  a  beam,  roof,  covering,  bal- 
cony ;  Dut.  balk  =  a  l>eani,  joist,  rafter,  bar  ; 
Sw.  balk,  bjellx  —  a.  beam;  Dan.  bielke;  Ger. 
batten  ;  Wei.  bale  =  a  ridge  between  furrows, 
from  bal  =  a,  prominence;  Fr.  balk.]  [BAI.K, 
v.,  BALCONY.] 

A.  (Apparently  connected    specially    with 
Dut.,   &c.,  balk  =  a  beam.      See  etym.)     A 
beam,  a  rafter. 

"  There's  some  fat  hens  sits  o'  the  ban-la." 

Taylor:  Scotch  Poemt,  p.  62.  (Boucher.) 
"  On  Saturday  last  a  heavy  balk  of  timber,  wriithiiit: 
som*  three  quarters  of  a  ton,  was  being  hoisted  U  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  crank,  when 
the  rope  .  .  .  gave  way  and  the  timber  fell  .  .  .'  — 
Timet,  Hay  17,  1879. 

B.  (Apparently   connected   specially   with 
Wei.  bale  =  a  ridge  between  furrows.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.       tiaus,  -sious,    cions  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  4eL 
K.  D.— Vol.  1—27 
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L  Literally: 

1.  A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed  between 
the  furrows  or  at  tlie  end  of  a  field  ;  land  over 
which  the  plough  slips  without  turning  it  up. 

"Dikers  and  delvers  digged  up  the  balkes." 

Piert  Plowman,  t.  67.    (Boucher.) 
"  Making  no  balkex.  the  plough  was  truly  held." 

Bochas  :  Fall  of  Princes,  i  172.    (Boucher.) 

2.  The  boundary  line  between  fields,   con- 
stituted, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  such  an 
unploughed  furrow  ;   or,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  a  boundary  made  by  a  ridge  or  tract  of 
land  of  any  kind.    (This  use  of  the  word  still 
obtains  in  Suffolk.) 

"  Doles  and  marks,  which  of  ancient  time  were  laid 
for  the  division  of  meres  and  ba.Ua  in  the  fields,  to 
bring  the  owners  to  their  right."—  ffomtties,  ii.  235. 

3.  Baseball:  A  false  or  unlawful  movement 
of  the  pitcher  in  delivering   the  ball  to  a 
batman. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  passed  by  in  the  way  that  an 
onploughed  furrow  is. 

"  The  mad  steels  about  doth  fiercely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ue  leaving  any  balke, 
But  making  way  for  death  at  large  to  walke." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  VI.  xi.  1«. 

2.  The    disappointment    hence    resulting; 
frustration  of  plans  or  projects. 

"There  cannot  lie  a  greater  balk  to  the  tempter,  nor 
•  more  effectual  defeat  to  all  his  temptations.  —  South. 

3.  A  part  of  a  billiard-table. 

balk  (1),   *  balke,  *  baulk,   *baulke  (f 

usually  mute),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  balk,  a.  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  Of  land  :  To  leave  untouched  by 
the  plough;  to  plough,  leaving  "balks"  or 
furrows  unturned  up. 

"  So  well  halt  no  man  the  plough 
That  he  ne  balketh  other  whyle."—  Cower. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Of  the  dead  in  battle  :  To  leave  lying  un- 
touched (?).    (Various  authors  consider  it  to 
mean  in  the  following  example,  "  heap  up.") 

"  Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Bulk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  ^>ir  Walter  see 
Ou  Holmedon's  plains."—  Shaketp.  :  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  roads,  paths,  &c.;  also  of  things  imma- 
terial  :  To  avoid,  to  turn  aside  from,  to  rniss, 
to  leave  unmeddled  with. 

"...  which  made  them  baulk  the  beaten  road,  and 
teach  post-hackneys  to  leap  hedges."—  Sir  H.  Wotton: 
Item.,  p.  213. 

"I  shall  balk  this  theme."—  Bp.  Hall:  Item.,  p.  23a 

3.  Of  persons  in  friendly  discussion  :  Coyly 
to  say  the  opposite  of  what  one  thinks,  or 
believes  to  be  maintainable  in  argument,  with 
the  view  of  drawing  out  a  person  with  whom 
the  speaker  wishes  to  be  in  friendly  or  loving 
dispute. 

"  But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke, 
To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pleasing  style, 
Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke, 
And  thua  replyde."      Spenier  :  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  12. 

4.  Of  persons  having  any  wish,  hope,  or  with 
tmy  aim  or  project  in  contemplation  :  To  thwart, 
to  frustrate,  to  render  nugatory,  to  disappoint. 

"  The  thorny  ground  is  sure  to  balk 
All  hopes  of  harvest  there." 

t'owper  :  Olney  Hymn»  ;  The  Sower. 
"Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat." 

Byron  :  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  89. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  turn  aside,  to  swerve,  to 
diverge. 

"  When  an  the  ape  him  heard  so  much  to  talke 
Of  labour,  that  did  tiom  his  liking  bailie." 

Spenser:  Mother  HubbenCt  Tale,  v.  269. 

•balk  (2),  *  bolk,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  bcakan,  beal- 
cettan  =  to  belch,  emit,  utter,  pour  out.]  To 
emit,  to  belch.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

balked,  *  ballet  *  balk,  pa.  par.  [BALK  (1),  v.  ] 

"This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was 
balkt."—Shakeip.  :  Twelfth  flight,  iiL  2. 

balk  er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  balk  (1);  -er.}  One  who 
balks. 

balk'-er  (2),  s.  [BALK  (2),  v.]  One  who  stands 
on  a  cliff,  or  high  place  ou  the  shore,  and  gives 
a  sign  to  the  men  in  the  fishing-boats  which 
way  the  shoal  of  tish  is  passing. 

"The  pilchards  are  pursued  liy  a  bigger  fish,  called  a 
lusher,  who  leapeth  above  water  and  bewrayeth  them 
o  the  baiter."—  Carew  :  purvey  of  Cornwall. 

balk  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.    [BALK,  v.  (1).] 

•balk'-ing  (2),  *  balk-tfnge,  •  bolk'-Ing, 

pr.  par.  &  a.     [BALK,  v.  (2).  J 
As  substantive  :  Eructation. 

"  It  Is  a  balkynge  of  yesterdaycs  meel." 

Barman:  Vulg.,  Sig.  G.  8.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

balk  -ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  balking  ;  -ly.}  In 
a  manner  to  balk,  so  as  to  frustrate  or  disap- 
point. (Webster.) 


plu 
to  t 


ball  (1),  s.  [In  Sw.  boll,  bal;  Dan.  bold;  But. 
bal;  Ger.  ball;  O.  H.  Ger.  balla,  palla;  Fr. 
balle,  boulet,  boule,  bille ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  bola  = 
a  ball ;  balla  —  bullet ;  Port,  bala;  Ital.  palla 
=  a  ball,  bowl,  bullet;  Lat.  pila  =  a  ball.] 
[BALLOON,  BALLOT,  BOWL,  BULLET,  PILL.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Anything  in  art  or  nature  which  is  globu- 
lar or  nearly  so. 

1.  Of  things  made  by  art : 

(a)  A  globular  body  for  play.     It  may  be 
formed  of  leather  and  stuffing,   or  any  hard 
substance,  or  be  inflated  with  air,  and  can  be 
used  with  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  a  racket. 

"Those  I  have  seen  play  at  ball  grow  extremely 
earnest  who  should  have  the  ball."— Sidney. 

(b)  A  globular  body  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other 
substance,  used  for  voting  by  ballot  or  in  any 
other  way.    Also  one  of  a  similar  character 
for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 

"  Let  lots  decide  it 
For  every  number'd  captive  put  a  ball 
Into  an  urn,  three  only  black  be  there, 
The  rest  all  white  are  safe."— Dryden. 
"  Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears ;  .  .  . 
Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rowls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  jEntM  vi.  5S2-85. 

(c)  A  bullet,  a  globular  piece  of  metal  de- 
signed as  a  projectile  to  be  expelled  from  a 
musket  or  rifle.    Also  one  on  a  larger  scale  to 
be  ejected  from  a  cannon.    (Often  used  in  the 
singular  as  a  noun  of  multitude  to  signify  a 
large  number  of  balls.) 

"Their  powder  and  batt  were  spent.  Cries  were 
heard  of  'Ammunition  !  for  God  s  sake,  ammunition ! ' " 
—Macaulay :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(d)  A  globe  of  metal  carried  as  a  symbol  of 
sovereign  or  other  high  authority. 

"  Hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  that  by  right 
ought  to  hold  the  ball  of  a  kingdom  ;  but  by  fortune  is 
made  himself  a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery, 
from  place  to  place."— Bacon. 

2.  Of  objects  existing  in  Nature : 

(a)  Gen. :    Anything   in   nature   which    is 
globular  or  nearly  so. 

"  Like  a  ball  ot  snow  tumbling  down  a  hill,  he 
gathered  strength  as  he  passed."— Howel. 

(b)  Spec. :  The  earth,  when  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  its  nearly  spherical  shape.    It  may 
have  some   explanatory   adjective,    such   as 
"  earthly  "  prefixed,  or  may  have  no  such  ad- 
jective. 

"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all." 

Tennyson :  The  Turn  Toicet. 
"  Te  gods,  what  justice  rules  the  ball  I 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall."    Pope. 

IL  A  game  in  which  the  globular  body 
described  under  I.  1.  (a),  or  anything  similar, 
is  used. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Heraldry.    Balls,  occasionally  tasselled, 
are  represented  on  some  charges. 
IL  Mechanics: 

1.  Ball  and  socket:   An  instrument  so  ad- 
justed that  it  »can    move  in  all   directions, 
horizontally,  vertically,  and  obliquely,  like  the 
ball-and-socket  joint  of  the  shoulders  or  ot 
the  hip.    It  is  used  in  trigonometrical  survey- 
ing and  in  astronomy.     The  theodolite  ap- 
proaches this  construction. 

2.  The  ball  of  a  pendulum :  The  heavy  piece 
of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  a  pendulum.     The 
name  is  not  appropriate,  for  the  "  ball,"  in- 
stead of  being  globular,  is  much  compressed 
on  two  opposite  sides.     [Bon.] 

IIL  Veterinary  Science  :  A  bolus  of  globular 
shape  administered  as  medicine  to  a  horse. 

IV.  Pyrotechnics :  A  firework  made  in  a 
globular  form,  and  consisting  of  combustible 
materials  of  various  kinds. 

*  V.  Printing :  A  cushion  covered  with 
leather  or  skin,  and  stuffed  with  hair  or  wool, 
the  whole  affixed  to  a  hollow  piece  of  wood 
called  a  ball-stock.  It  was  formerly  used  by 
printers  for  applying  ink  to  the  types,  several 
applications  of  the  ball  being  necessary  to 
spread  the  ink  over  the  entire  surface  when  a 
number  of  pages  were  printed  at  one  time  ; 
but  now  this  is  done  much  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently  by  means  of  rollers  made  of  a 
composition  of  treacle,  caoutchouc,  and  other 
ingredients. 

VI.  Anatomy : 

(a)  Any  part  of  the  bodily  frame  globular 
in  form. 

"  Be  subject 

To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine,  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else." — Shakesp. :  Temp.,  \.  2. 

(b)  Any  part  sub-globular  or  protuberant. 

"...  pressed  by  the  ball  of  the  foot  .  .  ."— Toad  i 
Bowman :  Physiol.  Anaf-.,  voL  i.,  p.  170. 


Ball-and-socket  joint :  A  joint  constituted 
by  the  insertion  of  the  round  end  of  one  bone 
in  a  socket 
or  cavity 
formed  for 
ite  recep- 
tion. It 
is  called 
also  an 
e  n  a  rthroi- 
dal  joint. 
Those  of 
the  shoul- 

the  hfpdare         BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT. 
of  this  con- 
struction.   [ENARTHROIDAL,  ENARTHROSIS.] 

".    .    .    an  enarthroidal  or  ball-and-socket  joint.".— 
Toad  *  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

VIL  Bot. :  The  round  central  part  of  the 
flower  of  Stapelia. 

«\  For  such  compounds  as  foot-batt,  snow- 
ball,  see  the  word  with  which  ball  is  conjoined. 

ball-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  contain- 
ing a  ball,  as  distinguished  from  one  which 
has  only  powder. 

ball-cock,  s.  A  water-cock  furnished 
with  a  ball,  which  allows  the  fluid  freely  to 
enter  till  it  rises  to  a  certain  line,  when  the 
ball  is  floated  to  a  level  with  the  aperture  by 
which  ingress  is  made,  and  closes  it  for  a  time. 

ball-flower,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  ornament  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 


BALL-FLOWER   ORNAMENT. 


the  petals  of  a  moulded  or  sculptured  flower 
enclose,  not  stamens  or  pistils,  but  a  ball. 
The  most  numerous  examples  are  found  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford. 

*  ball-stock,  s. 

Printing:  The  "stock"  to  which  the  cushion 
was  affixed  in  the  old  apparatus  for  applying 
ink  to  the  types.  [BALL,  B.,  V.]  (Now 
superseded  by  composition  rollers.) 

ball-vein,  s.  The  appellation  given  by 
miners  to  a  particular  kind  of  iron  ore  found 
in  balls  or  nodules. 

ball,  v.i.    [From  Eng.  ball  (s.).    In.  Ger.  batten.  J 

1.  To  unite  so  as  to  form  a  ball. 

2.  To  have  a  ball  attached  to  it. 

ball  (2),  s.  [In  Sw. ,  But. ,  Fr. ,  &  Prov.  bal ;  Ger. 
ball ;  Sp.  &  Port,  baile  ;  Ital.  ballo.  From 
O.  Fr.  baler ;  Prov.  balar,  ballar ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
bailar  ;  Ital.  ballare  ;  Low  Lat.  ballo  =  to 
dance  ;  Gr.  /3aAAuJoi  (ballizo)  —  to  throw  the 
leg  about,  to  dance  ;  /SoAAw  (ballo)  =  to  throw.] 
A  dancing  assembly,  a  social  party  at  which 
guests  assemble,  specially  that  they  may  spend 
the  evening  in  dancing. 

"  Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play ;  those  venal  souls. 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  pt.  T. 

If  To  open  a  ball : 

(u)  Lit. :  To  lead  off  in  the  first  dance. 
(b)  Fig.  (among  soldiers) :   To  commence  a 
battle,  or  a  cannonade  against  a  fortification. 

ball  (3),  s.     [For  etymology,  see  BALD.] 

1.  A  white  blaze  or  streak,  especially  on  the 
face  of  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

2.  A  white-faced  horse  or  cow. 
*  bal   10,90,  v.t.    [BALLAST,  v.] 

bal  -lad,  *  bal  ad,  *  bal  ade.  «  bar  let, 
*bal'-ette  (Old  Eng.),  '  bal  laiit  (Old 
Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw.  ballad;  Dan.,  Dirt.,  Ger., 
&  Fr.  ballade ;  Prov.  ballada  ;  Ital.  ballata  = 
a  dance,  a  ballad  ;  from  ballare  =  to  dance.] 
[BALL  (2),  s.,  BALLET.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originatty  :  Any  composition  m  verse,  or 
even  in  measured  lines.  Such  a  production 
might  be  serious,  or  even  religious.  Thus  in 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce=e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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Coverdale's  Bible  Solomon's  Song  is  called 
"Salomon's  Balettes,"  and  in  Cranmer's  and 
the  Bishops'  Bibles  "  The  Ballet  of  Ballets." 
Harding  also  calls  his  Chronicle  a  "Balade." 
(Boucher.) 

"  Ballad  once  signified  a  solemn  and  sacred  song  as 
well  as  trivial,  when  Solomon  3  Song  was  culled  the 
ballad  of  ballad*:  but  now  it  is  applied  to  nothing 
but  trifling  verse.  —Watts. 

2.  Next :  A  poem  in  spirited  style,  in  most 
cases  celebrating  some  heroic  exploits.      It 
was  a  much  briefer  and  less  elaborate  compo- 
sition than  an  epic.     Ballads  of  this  type  have 
existed  in  nearly  all  countries.      They  have 
been  used  with  great  effect  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  the  martial  spirit,  besides  furnishing 
a  tolerably  authentic  narrative  of  important 
occurrences  ere  history  of  the  ordinary  kind 
had  arisen.    Before  the  revival  of  letters  had 
directed  attention  to  the  great  classic  models 
of  epic  poetry ,  native  ballads  were  highly  ap- 
preciated, even  by  persons  of  rank  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  bard  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
their  social  entertainments.      This  state  of 
things  was  in  full  force  between  the  eleventh 
and  thirteen  centuries,  during  which  period 
the  ballad,  though  still  mainly  occupied  in 
celebrating  heroic  exploits,  began  to  embrace 
a  wider  range  of  subjects.    [BARD.] 

"  A  (treat  part  of  their  history  is  to  be  learned  often 
from  their  ballads."— Macaula;/  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

"I  know  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a 
man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  balludt,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation."— 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun :  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  ilontrose. 

3.  Now :  A  more  or  less  doggerel  poem  sung 
for  money  in  the  street.    (This  is  simply  the 
old  ballad  degenerated.) 

B.  Music: 

1.  A  short  simple  air  repeated  in  two  or 
more  stanzas,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a 
strictly  subordinate  character.     A  more  elabo- 
rate composition  of  an  analogous  kind  is  called 
a  song  or  canzonet. 

2.  A  piece  of  concerted  vocal  music  of  the 
madrigal  class,  perhaps  originally  of  a  dance- 
like  rhythm,  and  generally  having  a  short 
"  burden  "  such  as  Ja,  la,  &c. 

3.  A  term  used  by  Bach  and  other  writers 
to  designate  one  of  a  "  suite  de  pieces." 

If  A  ballade  in  German  music  may  be  a  long 
dramatic  and  descriptive  song,  or  even  assume 
the  form  of  a  cantata  with  solos  and  choruses 
with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

ballad  maker,  s.    A  maker  of  ballads. 

"Such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this 
hour,  that  ba'.t'td-makers  cannot  be  able  to  einress  it." 
—Shakesji. :  Winter  $  Tale,  v.  2. 

ballad-making,  s.  The  art  of  composing 
ballads. 

"  How  he  found  time  for  dress,  polities,  love-making, 
Mid  IxtUdd-muking  wa»  a  wonder."— Macaulay  :  Uist. 
Mng.,  ch.  xi. 

ballad-monger,  s.  A  contemptuous 
epithet  for  a  composer  of  ballads. 

"  With  eagle  j.lnion  soaring  to  the  skies. 
Behold  the  Ballad-monger  Southey  rise  '." 

Byron  :  English  Bards. 

ballad-opera,  s.  An  opera,  the  musical 
portion  of  which  is  not  a  connected  and  con- 
secutive whole,  but  a  series  of  ballads  intro- 
duced, as  occasion  arises,  into  the  spoken 
dialogue. 

ballad-Singer,  s.   One  who  sings  ballads. 

"  A  famous  man  is  Robin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  Joy ! " 

Wordsworth :  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

ballad-singing,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
Of  singing  ballads.  (Garrick,  Worcester,  &c.) 

ballad-style,  s.  A  style  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  composition  of  ballads. 

"The  familiarity  which  Dr.  Milles  assigm.  }b  the 
taUad-ttj/le."—Warton  :  Rowley  Enq.,  p.  46- 

ballad-theory,  s.  A  theory  -which  ac- 
counts for  the  prevalence  of  belief  in  certain 
unsupported  historical  narratives  by  assuming 
that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  old  and 
veracious  ballads. 

"There  is  another  circumstance  which  shows  the 
futility  of  'SietH.ilii's  ballad-theory,  as  a  historical  hypo- 
thesis, .  .  "—Lewis :  Early  Rom.  Uist.,  ch.  vi.,  {  5. 

ballad-tone,  s.  A  tune  to  which  a  ballad 
is  set 

"...  and  fitted  to  the  ballad-tune  which  each  liked 
best' '—  Warton  :  Hat.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iH.  163. 

ballad- writer,  s.    A  writer  of  ballads. 

"  Thomas  Deloney,  a  famous  ballad-v>riter  of  these 
times,  mentioned  by  Kemp,  one  of  the  original  actors 
In  Shakespeare's  plays.'1—  Warton:  But.  of  Englith 
PoXry,  iii.  430. 


bal-lad,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  Eng.  ballad,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive :  To  assail  with  or  in  ballads.- 
(Followed   by  the   objective  of  the   person 
against  whom  the  ballad  is  directed.) 

"  Saucy  litters 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scall'd  rhimers 
Ballad  us  out  a  tune. " 

Shaketp.  :  Ant.  and  Cteop..  v.  2. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  compose  or  sing  ballads. 
"These  envious  libellers  ballad   against   them."— 

Donne :  Par.,  L 

bal-lade',  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  of  one  or  more  trip- 
lets of  seven  or  eight  lines,  each  with  the  same 
refrain.  There  is,  or  should  •!,  an  envoi. 

t  bal-lad-er,  s.  [Eng.  ballad;  -er.]  One 
who  composes  or  sings  ballads  ;  a  balladist. 

bal' -lad-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BALLAD,  r.] 

"A  whiulug  ballading  lover."— B.  Jonton  :  Masques. 

t  bal -lad  1st,  s.  [Eng.  ballad;  -M.]  One 
who  composes  or  who  sings  ballads ;  a 
ballader.  (Quart.  Review,  Worcester,  <fcc.) 

bal-lad-ry,  s.    [Eng.  ballad;  -ry.] 

1.  The  singing  of  ballads. 

"  Stay,  till  the  abortive  and  extern  poral  din 
Of  balladry  were  understood  a  sin." 

B.  Juiutn :  Masques. 

2.  The  ballad  style  of  composition. 

"  To  brinjj  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  that  sort 
of  music  (Italian]  into  vogue  and  reputation  among 
our  countrymen,  whose  humour  it  is  time  now  should 
liegin  to  lose  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neigh- 
bours."— Purcell:  Anthems,  fret. 

3.  Skill  in  composing  ballads. 

"To  see  this  butterfly. 
This  windy  bubble,  task  my  balladry  1" 

Martian  :  Sc.  of  Via.,  U.  «. 

bal  Ian,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  cf.  BALL  (3),  ».] 
The  English  specific  name  applied,  to  ft  flu,  the 

Ballan  Wrasse  (Labnis  bergylta).  It  is  blue 
or  greenish  above,  white  beneath,  everywhere 
chequered  with  fawn  colour.  It  occurs  in  the 
British  seas.  A  fawn-colour  variety  was  the 
Labnis  ballan  of  Pennant. 

*  baT-lant,  s.    [BALLAD,  ».]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  bal  -la-rag,  v.t.    [BULLIRAO.] 

bal  -last,  *  bal-ast,  s.  [In  Sw.,  But,  Ger., 
&  Russ.  ballast ;  Dan.  baglast ;  apparently 
from  bog  =  the  back,  behind,  and  last=.  bur- 
den, charge,  load,  weight ;  Sw.  last  —  load, 
cartload;  Icel.  Mass;  A.S.  hlcest  —  n  burden, 
loading,  the  loading  of  a  ship,  freight,  mer- 
chandise ;  O.  Fries.  Mest ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Mast ; 
But.  &  Ger.  last ;  Fr.  balast,  lest  —  ballast, 
lastage,  cargo  ;  Sp.  lastre  =  ballast  ;  Port. 
lastro.  The  second  half  of  the  word  seems 
plain.  The  import  of  the  first  half  appears 
suggested  by  the  Dutch  word  6017  =  back. 
Wedgwood  believes  the  metaphor  to  be  that 
of  a  ship  coming  back  in  ballast  when  it  is 
unable  to  obtain  cargo.  Webster  and  Malm 
give  as  an  alternative  view  Celt,  beal  =  sand, 
and  suggest  comparison  with  Wei.  balasarn  = 
ballast.  Or  the  substantive  may  be  from  the 
verb  to  ballast,  and  it  again  from  A.S.  beMcestan 
=  to  load  a  ship.]  [BALLAST,  v.t.,  LASTAGE.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Stones,  iron,  or  other  heavy  substances 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat  to  lower 
its  centre  of  gravity  and  make  it  less  liable  to 
be  capsized  when  tossed  by  the  wind  and 
waves. 

"They  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a 
dark  hole  among  the  (.-ravel  which  was  the  ballast  of 
their  smack."— Macnulay:  Silt.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

*I  A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  she 
has  no  cargo  on  board. 

2.  Gravel,  shingle,  or  anything  similar,  laid 
on  a  line  of  railway  to  make'it  solid.    (Good- 
rich £  Porter.) 

IL  Fi-g.  :  Whatever  is  necessary  to  give 
stability  to  the  character  of  a  person,  of  a 
form  of  government,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to  press  ! 
His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less."-.s>i/.'. 
"There  must  be  middle  counsellors  to  keep  things 
steady,  for  without  that  ballast  the  ship  will  roll  too 
much." — Bacon. 

ballast-waggon,  s.  A  waggon  nsed 
on  railways  for  carrying  ballast  and  other 
materials  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  the 
permanent  way. 

baT  last,  »  bal  -1096,  v.t.     [From  ballast,  s. 

S.v.).     In  A.S.  behlcestan  —  to  load  a  ship  ; 
an.  baglaste  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ballasten."} 
*A.  0/tf«:/omiballace:  To  stuff. 

"  Neither  to  ballot*  the  belly  of  Bacchus." 

Reynold  Sent  :  Dedication  to  .  .  .  a  Hop 
Oard<-7!  (15781.    (JT.  H.  in  Boucher.) 


B.  Of  the  form  ballast : 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  stones,  iron,  or  other  heavy 
.substances  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  its  being  capsized. 

"  If  this  be  so  ballasted  as  to  be  of  equal  weight  with 
*£"*  ,k?,  "^"'tu'le  of  water,  it  wiirbe  moveable."- 
Bp.  Wilkins. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  counteract  the  action  of  any- 
thing too   light    by   superadding  something 
solid  to  it ;   to  impart  stability  to  anything 
liable  to  be  overturned. 

"  Whilst  thus  to  ballast  love  I  thought, 
And  so  more  steddily  t'  have  gone, 
I  saw  I  had  Love's  pinnace  overfraught." 

ftonnf. 

"  Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide 
And  with  true  honour  ballasted  lay  pride." 

Dryden. 

bal '-last-age  (age  =  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  ballast; 
-age.]  A  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
up  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  a  port  or 
harbour.  (Bouvier,  £c.) 

bal'-last-ed,  pa.  par. ,  a, ,  &  *.    [BALLAST,  ».] 

bal '-last-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [BALLAST,  v. 
In  Dan.  baglastning,  s.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  d  participial  adjective :  Noting 
or  describing  the   net  of  placing  literal  or 
figurative  ballast  in  anything. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  ballasting,  the 
state  of  being  ballasted  ;  the  ballast  itself. 

"...  and  so  more  eq  ual  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus." 

Shalcesp. :  Cymbeline.  iii.  8. 

2.  Engineering:    Gravel,   pebbles,   cinders, 
slags,  or  similar  material  used  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  base  the  surface  material  of 
a  common  road  or  of  a  railway. 

bal  -lat-ed,  a.  [From  Ital.  ballata  =  a  dance, 
a  ballad.]  [BALLAD.]  Sung  in  a  ballad. 

"  I  make  but  repetition 
Of  what  is  ordinary  and  Ryalto  talk. 
And  ba/latfd,  and  would  be  plnid  o'  the  stage, 
But  that  vice  many  times  finds  such  loud  friends. 
That  preachers  are  charm  a  silent." 

Webster :  Vittoria  Corombona,  UL 

bal' -la-toon,  x.  [Russ.]  A  heavy  luggage- 
boat  employed  in  the  transport  of  timber  in 
Russia. 

bal'-lat-ry,  s.  [From  Ital.  ballata  =  a  dance, 
a  ballad.]  [BALLET.]  A  jig,  a  song. 

"The  baltatry  and  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal 
fidler."— Milton :  Areopagitica. 

balled,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BALL,  v.] 

*  ball  -ed-ness,  s.    [BALDNESS.] 

*  baT-len-ger,  *  bal'-en-ger,  *  bal'-Jn- 
ger,  *.     [From  Anglo-Fr.  balengier  -  O.  Fr. 
baleinier  =  a    whale-ship,    from   laleine  =  a 
whale.    (N.E  D.)]     A    small    sailing  vessel, 
formerly  in    use    in    France,   England,  and 
Scotland ;   a  barge,  a  water-vessel,  a  man- 
of-war. 

"Quhenschippesof  TonT*nnbaF>nffrrisot  weir.  .  • 
— Dissertation  prefixed  totheComplayn'e  of  Scotland, 

balT-er, «.  [Eng.  ball;  -er.]  One  who  makes 
up  thread  into  balls. 

bal-les-ter-6'-site,  s.  [Xamed  after  Lopez 
Ballesteros. ]  A  mineral,  the  stanniferous 
variety  of  Pyrite  or  Pyrites.  It  contains  tin 
and  zinc.  It  is  found  in  Galicia. 

bal  -let  (1)  (t  silent),  t  bal'-lgtte,  s.  [In 
Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger,  &  Fr.  ballet;  Ital.  ballftto ; 
from  bollare  =  to  dance,  to  shake  ;  Lat.  ballo 
=  to  hop,  to  dance  ;  Gr.  /SoAAw  (ballo)  =  to 
throw,  and  /SoAAi'fw  (ballizd)  =  to  throw  the 
leg  about,  to  dance.]  [BALL  (2),  BALLAD.] 

Dramatic  Art :  A  dramatic  representation, 
consisting  of  dancing  and  pantomime,  regu- 
lated by  the  strains  of  music,  and  generally 
attended  by  the  subordinate  accessories  of 
scenery  and  decoration.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Greeks,  was  copied  and  developed  by 
the  Romans,  and  was  revived  in  more  modern 
times  by  the  Italians,  whose  example  diffused 
it  over  most  civilised  countries.  Our  own 
nation  received  it  from  the  French.  Till  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  performers 
were  men,  then  women  were  introduced,  and 
have  since  been  the  chief  actors  in  the  ballet. 
The  bad  taste  of  the  play-going  public  has 
always  tended  to  drag  down  the  ballet  to  the 
low  level  of  a  mere  exhibition  of  gymnastic 
skill  in  dancing,  whereas  its  original  and 
specific  aim  was  to  act  by  gesture  instead  of 
words  a  drama  illustrative  of  the  life,  uiaiihers, 
and  costumes  of  foreign  nations. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  --  zhun.    -tious,  -si ous  -  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bal  -let  (2),  s.     [Dimiu.  of  BALL  (1).] 

Jfcr.  :  A  kind  of  bearing  in  coats-of-arms. 
It  consists  of  bezants,  plates,  hurts,  &c.,  dis- 
tinguished from  eacli  other  by  their  colour. 

t  bal  li  age,  ».  [BAIL  (1),  s.l  A  .luty  payable 
to  tlw  City  of  London  on  the  goods  of  aliens. 

*  bal'-li-ard,  a.  &  s.    [BILLIARD.] 
bal-ll?  -mils,  s.     [From  Gr.  /3aAAi<7>i6«  (Imllis- 
mox)  —  a  jumping  about,  a  dancing  ;  /3oAAi£o> 
(ballizo)  —  to  throw  the  leg  about,  to  dance.] 

Afed.  :  A  variety  of  palsy,  called  by  Parkin- 
son Paralysis  agitant,  or  shaking  palsy,  of 
which  the  symptoms  are  the  trembling  of  the 
limbs  even  when  they  are  supported.  Whp.ii 
the  patient  tries  to  walk  lie  is  compiled  to 
adopt  a  running  pace.  The  disease  is  a  rare 
dii",  and  generally  terminates  in  death. 

bal  US  -ta,  S.      [BALISTA.] 

bal-lls  ter,  s.    [BALISTF.R.] 

bal  Hs'-tlC,  a.  [Lat.  ballista  ;  Bug.,  &c. ,  suff. 
-ic.  In  Ger.  buUlstiich  ;  from  Lat:  ballista 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  the  ballista  ;  i>ertaining 
to  the  method  of  shooting  missiles  by  means 
of  a  ballista;  now  used  with  reference  to 
modem  gun*  and  projectiles. 

ballistic  curve,  >.  The  actual  path 
traversed  by  a  pro.eetile. 

ballistic  galvanometer,  s  A  gal- 
vanometer used  to  measure  a  current  that  acts 
only  for  a  very  short  time. 

ballistic  pendulum,  .«.  A  machine 
invented  l>y  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins  for  ascer- 
taining the  fi'i'ce  of  projectiles.  It  consists  of 
a  large  block  of  wood  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
strong  iron  st"in,  having  at  the.  other  end  a 
cross  steel  axis,  placed  horizontally,  about 
which  the  whole  vibrates  together  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  a  projectile  is 
discharged  against  the  woo<len  block  or  Kill, 
the  peiidulutii  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  arc 
throjigh  whieli  it  vibrates  measures  the  force 
with  which  the  machine  has  lieen  struck. 

bal  lis'-tlos, «.  fin  Ger.  Mlistil.;  FT.  Mlis- 
ti'jue;  Port.  liaHstica.\ 

1.  The  art,  or  the  principle  underlying  the 
art.  of  thooting  missiles  by  means  of  a  ballista. 

2.  Tht  science  of  projectiles. 
bal-lis-trar'-I-a,  s.    [BALISTRARIA.] 

bal'  -ll  urn,  5.     [Med.  Lat. ;  sec  BAILEV.] 

1.  Originally:  An  outer  bulwark. 

2.  Afterwards :  The  area  or  courtyard  com- 
prised within  an  outer  bulwark.    It  contained 
the  barracks  for  the  garrison,  the  chapel,  and 
sometimes  other  buildings. 

"  With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fait 
And  barbican  and  ballium  vast." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Trirrmain,  ili.  «. 

bal  16  on,    *  bal-lon,    *  ba  16  on,   *  ba 

low  ne,  s.  [From  Fr.  ballon  =  (1)  a  football, 
(2)  a  bladder,  (3)  a  baloon,  augmentative  of 
balle  •=•  a  ball,  a  bullet.  In  Sw.  ballong ;  Dan. 
&  Ger.  ballon ;  Sp.  balon ;  Port,  balao ;  ItaL 
fallow;  Wel.pelhen;  from  pel  =&  ball.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Originally : 

*  1.  A  large  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
small  ball ;  baloon,  as  mentioned  in  the  ety- 
mology, being  the  augmentative  of  ball.  Spec., 
the  large  ball  called  by  Minsheu  a  "  wind 
ball,"  used  in  the  game  defined  under  No.  2. 

"Like  talloane*  full  of  wind,  the  more  they  are 
pressed  down,  the  higher  they  rise."— lleayl :  He: mint 
(1653),  p.  115. 

H  Todd  thinks  that  the  foregoing  example 
suggests  the  existence  of  a  machine  for  tra- 
versing the  atmosphere  as  early  as  16f>8.  But 
may  it  not  refer  to  a  ball  pressed  against  the 
ground,  and  again  elastically  springing  up  ? 

2.  A  kind  of  game  somewhat  resembling 
tennis,  played  in  a  Held  with  a  large  ball  of 
leather  inflated  with  air,  and  driven  to  and 
fro  with  the  arm. 

"We  had  a  match  at  bataon,  too.  with  my  Lord 
'Whachum,  for  I  crowns.  Oh,  sweet  lady,  'tis  a  strung 
play  with  the  arm."— Old  Play,  iv.  158.  (flo</r»«r.) 

"Foot-ball,  balloon,  qulntanct,  *c.,  which  are  the 
common  recreations  of  the  country  folks."— Burton : 
A  not.  of  Mel.,  p  266. 

IL  Subsequently: 

L  Gen. :  Anything  large  and  spherical,  or 
nearly  so,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  it  is 
hollow.  [B.] 


2.  .Spec. :  The  machine  for  aerial  navigation 
described  under  13.  4. 

B.  Technically  : 

*  1.  Old  Chen.  :  A  large  spherical  receiver 
with  a  short  neck,  used  in  distinction. 

2.  Arch. :  A  ball  or  globe  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar.     (Jnhtison.) 

3.  Pyrotech.  :   A  ball  of  pasteboard,  stuffed 
with  combustible  matter,  which,  when  fired, 
mounts  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 
and  then  bursts  into  bright  sparks  of  tire  re- 
sembling stars.     (Johnson.) 

4.  Aeronautics :    A     machine    designed  for 
aerial  navigation.     The  sight  of  soap-bubbles 
rising  into  the  air,  and  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
must  have  made  men  in  all  ages  give  at  least 
an  occasional  stray  thought  to  the  subject  of 
aerial  navigation;   but  the   first  deliberately 
considered  scheme    recorded    seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Francis  Lana,  a  Jesuit,  who,  in 
1670,   proposed  to  raise  a  vessel  into  the  at- 
mosphere by  means  of  four  metallic  globes, 
having  a  vacuum  inside.    The  scheme,  if  tried, 
would  have  failed  ;  the  globes  of  metal,  if  in- 
tensely thin,  would  have  been  crushed  in  a 
moment   by  the   surrounding  air  ;  whilst  if 
made  thick   enough  to   resist  the   pressure, 
they  would  have  been  far  too  heavy  to  rise. 
The  only  type  of  balloon  which  as  yet  has 
succeeded   was  invented  early  in  1772,  by  the 
brothers    Stephen    and    Joseph    Montgolfier, 
paper-makers  of   Annonay,  near  Lyons,  who 
publicly  exhibi.ed  at  Annonay  the  first  bal- 
loon ascent  ever  witnessed,  on  June  5,  1783. 
Their  balloon  was  filled  with  air  rarefied  by  a 
fire  lighted   in  the  car.     In  December  of  the 
same  year,  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Paris,  substituted  hydrogen  gas  for  rarefied 
atmospheric  air.     On  November  21,  1783,  the 
Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pilatre  ascended 
I-'.OOO  feet  or  more  in  a  balloon,  and,  passing 
over  Paris,  descended  again  in  safety.     Since 
then  many  daring  aeronautic  feats  have  been 
successfully  achieved,  while  some  fatal  acci- 
dents have  occurred.    M.  Blanchard,  ascend- 
ing from  Paris  on  March  2,  1784,  was  the  first 
to  carry  up  with  him  a  parachute  to  aid  him 
in  his  descent  if  a  catastrophe  occurred.     On 
November  2i,  1783,  the  first  English  balloon 
was  sent  up  from  London,  with  no  person  in 
the  car;  on  September  15,   1784,  Vincentio 
Lnnardi  ascended  from  London  ;  on  January  7, 
1785,  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  crossed  the 
English  Channel  from  Dover  to  the  forest  of 
Guiennes  ;  on  September  21, 1802,  M.  Garnerin 
safely  descended  in  London  from  a  parachute. 
Twice  in  1804  M.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  from 
Paris  for  meteorological  and  other  scientific 
research,  the  first  time,  accompanied  by  M. 
Biot,   13,000  feet ;    the  second  time,    alone, 
23,000  feet.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
early  history  of  balloons  France  takes  undis- 
puted  precedence    of   England.    At   a    later 
period,  however,  England  gained  a  triumph 
not  yet  paralleled  on  the  Continent  or  else- 
where, Mr.    Glaisher,  a  celebrated  aeronaut, 
having    ascended    from   Wolverhampton,    on 
September  5,  1862,  to  the  amazing  altitude  of 
37,000  feet.      This  was  one  of   twenty-eight 
ascents  he  made  for  scientific  purposes,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  be- 
tween July  17th,  1862,  and   May  26th,   1866. 
America  has  had  a  number  of  daring  aero- 
nauts, some  of  whom  have  made  hundreds  of 
ascents. 

A  great  drawback  on  the  utility  and  safety 
of  aerial  travelling  is  the  inability,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  effectively  to  guide  the 
machine  in  the  air. 

A  balloon  of  modern  type  is  made  of  long 
bands  of  silk  sewed  together,  and  rendered 
air-tight  by  being  covered  with  caoutchouc 
varnish.  It  is  filled  with  hydrogen  or  coal 
gas.  At  the  top  there  is  a  safety-valve,  under 
the  aeronaut's  control.  He  sits  in  a  light 
wicker-work  boat  or  car,  suspended  by  means 
of  cords  from  a  network  covering  the  balloon. 
A  balloon  about  forty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty- 
six  feet  broad  and  thick  will  carry  three 
persons  ;  with  its  car  and  other  accessories  it 
weighs  about  300  pounds 

Captive  Balloon  :  A  balloon  fixed  by  a  rope 
or  chain  to  the  ground  so  that  it  is  not  free  to 
ascend  beyond  a  certain  height. 

Fire  Balloon :  A  balloon  constructed  of 
paper  or  some  light  material,  which,  at  pyro- 
technic displays,  is  sent  up  into  the  air,  carry- 
ing a  lire  or  light  instead  of  an  aeronaut. 

bal  loon  ing,  s.  [Eng.  buttxtn ;  -ing.]  The 
art  of  constructing  lialloons.  or  of  using  them 
for  the  purpose  of  aerial  navigation. 


"  Since  then  the  art  of  ballooning  has  been  greatlf 
extended,  aud  many  ascents  have  been  made."— At  kin- 
Ian  :  Ganoi't  Physict,  :  rd  ed.  (1868),  p.  1:14. 

MiHtary  IliiUnniiiiii/ :  The  art  of  using  Wal- 
loons for  military  purposes.  Sometimes 
captive  balloons  have  been  employed  to  re- 
connoitre Hie  enemy  in  war;  ;,nd  on  Friday, 
October  7,  1870,  during  the  investment  <>f 
Palis  by  the  Germans,  the  celebrated  Fri-m-h 
deputy,  tiambetta,  escaped  from  the  lielea- 
guered  capital  in  a  balloon.  The  first  use  of 
balloons  in  the  British  Army  was  ;it  Suakim 
iu  18S5. 

bal  loon  er,  *.    [Eng.  balloon  ;  -e>\] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  balloonist. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  balloon-like  sail.     (K.K.D.) 

bal  loon  ist,  s.  [Eng.  balluon  ;  -is«.]  A  per- 
son who  constructs  or  who  steers  a  balloon, 
or  ascends  in  one  from  tlie  e;:ith;  an  aero- 
naut (Knox,  Worcester,  &c.) 

bal-loon'-ry\  s.  [Bug.  lalloon;  -ry.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  ascending  in  a  balloon; 
aeronautics.  (Quarterly  Review.) 

bal  lot,  ».  [Fr.  ballot  =  a  ballot, a  voting-ball, 
a  pannier,  a  basket :  Sp.  bulota  ;  Poit.  halote  ; 
Ital.  liailolta  =  a  little  ball,  dimin.  of  balla  = 
a  ball.] 

1.  A  ball   used   for  the  purpose  of  voting. 
In  casting  a  ball  for  or  against  an  individual, 
the  arrangement  sometimes  is  that  if  tlie  vote 
be  designed  in  his  favour,  then  a  white  ball 
is  used  ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  be  against 
him,  then  one  of  a  black  colour  is  employed 
— whence    the     phrase    "to    blackball   one." 
Other  methods,  however,   may   be    adopted : 
thus,  a  ball  of  any  colour  put  through  a  hole 
into  one  drawer   may  indicate  a  favourable 
vote,  and  into  another  an  unfavourable  one. 
Used  in  this  sense,  lit.,  for  such  a  ball  as  that 
described,  or  Jig.,  for  anything,  even  though 
not  a  ball,  employed  in  secret  voting. 

2.  The  method  of  voting  in  a  secret  manner, 
by  means  of  balls  of  different  colouis,  or  put 
into  different  compartments,  or  in  any  othei 
way  ;  secret  as  opposed  to  open  voting.     Ad- 
mission   into    scientific  societies,  clubs,   the 
direction  of  banks  and  other  large  commercial 
establishments,  has  long  been  conducted  by 
ballot.      In  ancient  Athens    and    the   other 
Greek  states  it  was  in  use  when  votes  had  to 
be  taken  on  political  questions.     It  has  long 
been  established  in  America,  and  for  a  shorter 
period  in  France.     In  Great  Britain  it  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  five  points  in  the  Chartist 
programme,  botli  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  the  state  being  at  first  opposed  to  it,  as 
deeming  it  a  revolutionary   project.    Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party 
ceased  to  fear  the  ballot,  and  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  became  less 
pronounced,  till  at  last,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  a    bill, 
legalising  it  as  an  experiment  for  eight  years, 
was  passed  during  the  session  of  1872.     Its 
merits  are  that  it  constitutes  a  considerable 
barrier  in  the  way  both  of  intimidation  and 
bribery,  and    thus    encourages  the  voter  to 
express  his  real  sentiments,  besides  making 
elections  much  less  likely  to  result  in  riot 
than  when  the  old  system  prevailed.    Within 
recent  years  a  specially  secret  system  of  voting 
has  been  devised  in  Australia,  and  adopted  in 
several  other  countries,  notably  in  many  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union.    The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  prevent  intimidation  of  the  voter, 
by  enabling  him  to  keep  the  character  of  bin 
vote  strictly  secret,  a  result  which  was  not 
achieved  under  the  old  system  of  the  so-called 
secret  ballot. 

"  A  motion  was  made  that  the  committee  should  be 
Instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elections 
should  be  by  ballot."— Macaulay :  Hit/.  Jitig.,  cli.  xxi. 

ballot-box,  ».  A  box  for  the  reception 
of  ballot-balls  or  papers  when  a  secret  vot* 
is  being  taken. 

"  A  weapon  that  cotiies  down  as  still 
As  snow-flakes  fall  upon  the  sod. 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God ; 
Aud  from  its  force  iior  d.x.rs  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you  :— 'tis  the  ballot-box." 

J.  Pitrpont :  A  Word  from  a  Petitioner. 

bal   lot,  v.i.  &  t.      [From  ballot,  s.     In  Sw. 
ballotera;  Dan.  ballotere;  Dut.  baUoterren ;  Fr. 
ballotlcr ;  Sp.  balvtar  ;  Ital.  ballotare.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Specially:  To  vote  by  means  of  ballot- 
balls.    [BALLOT,  s.]  t 

2.  Generally  :  To  vote  secretly,  whatever  be 
the  method  adopted. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whai     fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     a,  OB  =  e ;  &  —  e.     qu  -  kw. 
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B.  Transitive:  To  submit  to  the  operation 
of  the  ballot. 

"  No  comiwtition  arriving  to  a  Miffident  iminlwr  of 
tialli,  tlicy  fell  to  ballot  some  others."-  Watt-jn. 

bal-16-ta,  s.  [In  Dut.  &  Fr.  ballote ;  Lat. 
balMe;  Gr.  /SaAAwrij  (ballote),  from  /SaAAco 
(ha!/o)=to  throw,  to  throw  away,  to  reject, 
the  allusion  l>eing  to  its  unpleasant  smell.) 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Laiiiiacetp,  or  Labiates.  The  calyx  has  ten 
ribs.  The  plant  is  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  whorls  of  purple  or  rarely  of  white 
flowers.  It  flowers  from  July  on  almost  to 
winter,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

t  bal 16  ta  de,  t  bal  6  ta  de,  s.    [In  Ger.  & 

Fr.  ballotade ;  from  Fr.  batlutter,  v.t.  =  to  toss.  ] 
hi  the  Menage:  The  leap  of  a  horse  per- 
formed between  two  pillars,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  when  his  fore-feet  are  in  the 
air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the  shoes  of  his 
hinder  feet.  It  differs  from  a  capriole,  for 
when  a  horse  works  at  caprioles  he  jerks  out 
the  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force,  whereas  he 
abstains  from  jerking  them  out  when  he  makes 
a  ballotadc. 

bal  16  ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  billot ;  -ation.  In 
Ital.  ballottazioHe.]  The  act  of  voting  by 
ballot. 

"The  election  is  intricate  and  curious,  consisting  of 
ten  several  ballolaliom.'—  Wotton. 

bal  -lot  er.  s.  [Eng.  ballot;  -er.]  One  who 
votes  by  ballot,  or  conducts  balloting  opera- 
tions. (Quart.  Rev.) 

bal-lot'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  ballota  (q.v.).] 
A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  ranked  under  tha 
tribe  Staclie*.  The  only  British  genus  is  the 
typical  one,  Ballota  (q.v.). 

t  bal-lot-in,  s.    [Fr.    ballottin  =  ...  a  boy 

who  receives  a  voting  ball.]  One  who  collects 
ballots. 

bal'-lot-Ing,  pr.par.,a.,  &«.    [BALLOT,  D.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:    The  act  of  voting   by 
ballot,  or  secretly. 

"Giving  their  votes  by  biillotiny,  they  lie  under  no 
iwe."-Sw<ft. 

bal-lot-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ballot;  -ist.]  Au  advo- 
cate for  the  ballot.  (Quart.  Rev.) 

*  bal' -low,  s.    [See  def.  ]    A  word  found  only 
in  the  Shakespeare  Folio,   1623  (Lear,  iv.  (>), 
and  probably  a  misprint  for  batton.  =  baton 
(q.v.). 

*  bal'-low,  a.      [Etym.  unknown.]      Gaunt, 
bony,  thin. 

"  Whereas  the  bullotc  nag  outstrips  the  wind  in 
chase." 

Diaylon  :  Pols/album  (Naret). 

ball '-room,  s.  [Eng.  ball ;  room.}  A  room 
used  temporarily  or  permanently  for  balls,  i.e. 
for  dancing  assemblies. 

"...  the  land  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  of  pildcd 
coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  biM-roomt  ami  theatres." 
— llacnulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

balm  (I  silent),  »  baume,  * bawme,  s.    \ln 

Prov.  balme ;  Fr.  baume,  from  Lat.  balsamitm  ; 
O.  Fr.  bausme,  basme ;  Sp.,  Port.,  A  Ital.  bal- 
serao ;  Sw.  &  Ger.  balsam ;  Dan.  balsom  ;  Dut. 
ba'sem.  Thus  balm  is  a  contraction  of  balsam 
q.v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  juice,  sap,  or  gum  of  highly  odorifer- 
ous trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs. 

"  Balm  trickles  throu  h  the  Weeding  veins 
Of  happy  .-lii-iils  in  Mumean  plains."       Dryden. 

2.  Anything  possessed  of  a  highly  fragrant 
and  agreeable  odour,  as,  for  example,  anointing 

on. 

"  Thy  place  is  flll'd.  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee  ; 
Thy  balm  waah'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed." 
Shatcsp.  :  3  Henry  17.,  iii.  L 

3.  Anything  soft  and  grateful  to  the  feelings, 
or  which  mitigates  pain,  irritation,  or  distress. 

"  Wide  flush  the  field*  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm." 
Thornton :  Hymn. 

"  Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm." 
Tennyson  :  The  Lotiu-eaterf  ;  Choric  Song,  1 

B.  Botany,  Horticulture,  Commerce,  £c. : 

I.  Generally:  The  English  name  of  several 
botanical  genera. 

IL  Specially: 

1.  London  applies  the  term  balm  specially 
to  Melissa,  which  Arnott  and  others  call 
buttani-balm,, 


2.  Halm  of  A co uch i :  The  gum  of  the  Idea 
acuchini,  a  plant    of   the  order  Burseracea-. 

[ItlCA.] 

3.  Balm  of  Gilead  : 

(1)  Script  u  re:  The  gum  of  a  tree  and  the  tree 
itself,  the  latter  growing,  as  its  name  suggests, 
in  Gilead,  a  region  east  of  Jordan,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.     It  is  called  *?? 
(tseri)  in  Heb. ,  and  pjjTiVrj  (rhetine)  in  Septua- 
gint  Greek.     It  was  used  for  healing  wounds. 
(Pal  reference  to  it  see  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliii. 
11 ;  Jer.    viii.  22  ;  xlvi.  11  ;    Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 
It  has    not    been  satisfactorily  identified  by 
modern  botanists.     Royle  thinks  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  Elceagnus  angustifolius  of 
J.iniKi'us.    [See  (2)  a.] 

(2)  Botany: 

(a)  A  tree,  Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  the 
specific  name  being  given  because  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be  the  Scripture  "  Balm  of  Gilead" 
— an  opinion  probably  erroneous,  for  it  does 
not  at  present  grow  in  Gilead,  cither  wild  or 
iu  gardens,   nor    has    it    been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  ever  did.     [(1)  Scripture.]     It  is 
called  also  B.  opobalsamum.     It  is  a  shrub  or 
small-spreading  spineless  tree,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  trifoliate  leaves  in  fascicles  of 
2 — 6,  and  reddish  flowers  having  four  petals. 
It  is  found  south  of  22"  N.  lat.  on  both  sides 
of  the  Red   Sea,  in   Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Nubia.    It  does  not  occur  iu  Palestine.    (Dr. 
Trimen,  <tc.) 

(b)  Its  gum :  This  is  obtained  from  the  trees 
by  incision.    It  is  called  also  Balm  of  Mecca 
and  Opobalsamum.     Two  other  kinds  of  gum 
are  obtained  from  the  same  tree  :  the   first 
(Xylobalsamum)  by  boiling  the   branches  and 
skimming  off  the  resin,   which  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and  the  second  (Carpo- 
balsamum)  by  pressure  upon  the  fruit. 

Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  :  A  tree  (Abies  balsamca), 
which  furnishes  a  turpentine-like  gum.  It  is 
a  North  American  fir,  having  no  geographical 
connection  with  Gilead. 

4.  Balm  of  Mecca :  The  same  as  Balm  of 
Gilead  (2),  6  (q.v.). 

balm-breathing,  a.  Breathing  balm, 
or  producing  a  highly  agreeable  eflect  upon 
the  senses  or  heart. 

"  Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  traiisiwrts  produce  " 

Byron:  To  i he  Sighing  S'rephon. 

balm-cricket,  s.  A  cricket  whose  carol 
is  fitted  to  soothe. 

"The  balm-cricte!  carols  clear 
111  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave." 

Tennyton  :  A  Dirge. 

balm-dew,  s.  Odoriferous  dews,  or  dew 
fitted  to  soothe. 

"  All  starry  culmination  drop 
ISulm-dewt  to  bathe  thy  feet !  " 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

balm  (I  silent),  *  baume    *  bawme,  v.t. 
[From  balm,  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  anoint  or  impregnate  with  balm 
or  with  any  other  odoriferous  substance. 

"  Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet." 
Shakeap. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.,  Induct. 

2.  Fig. :  To  soothe,  to  assuage. 

"  Opprest  nature  sleeps  : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  senses.* 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  I. 

t  balm'-I-fy  (I  silent),  v.t.    [Bug.  balm(y),  and 
suffix  -fy.]    To  make  balmy. 

"The  fluids  have  been  entirely  sweetened  and 
balmifled."— Cheyne :  Engliih  Malady  (1733),  p.  006. 

balm'-i-ly  (I  silent),  adv.    In  a  balmy  manner. 

balm  -y  (I  silent),  a.    [Bug.  balm;  -y.} 

1.  Impregnated   with     balm ;  having    the 
qualities   of  balm ;    highly    and  pleasantly 
odoriferous. 

"  Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odours  crown 'd." 

Titonuon :  Liberty,  pt,  it 
"Where,  scatter  d  wild,  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk." 

Thomson :  Spring. 

2.  Producing  balm. 

"  Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balm//  tree." 

Pope  :  H'lndiur  Forett. 

3.  Mitigating  or  assuaging  bodily  pain  or 
mental  distress  ;  soft,  soothing. 

"  The  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep. 
And  soft  approach  tnc  balmy  hours  <  f  sleep. 

Pope:  Homer  t  Myaty,  iii.  «;,  4M. 

bal-ne-aL  a.     [From  Lat.  balneum=a.  bath, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -al.]    Pertaining  to  a  bath. 


bal'-ne-a-ry^  s.  [Lat.  balnearis,  balneariut 
=  pertaining  to  a  buth.]  A  bath-room. 

"The  oalntnriet.  and  bathing-places,  he  expowth 
unto  the  suiuuiersettiug."— A/'otoie/  Vulgar  Ermur*. 

bal  -ne-a'-tion.  s.  [From  Lat.  balneum  =  a 
bath.]  The  act  or  operation  of  bathing. 

"  Iu  balunntiniu.  anil  fomentations  of  that  part."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Krrourt. 

bal'-ne-a-t6r-y,  n.  [Lat.  balneatorius  —  per- 
taining to  a  batli.J  Pertaining  to  a  bath. 

bal-ne-o'g'-ra-phy,  ».  [Lat.  balneum  =  a 
b;lth,  and  Gr.'ypo^i}  (gmplii)  =  a  writing,]  A 
treatise  on  baths  and  bathing. 

bal-ne-6-log;-l3-al,  a.  (Bug.  balneology); 
•ical.}  Pertaining  to  balneology  (q.v.). 

bal-ne-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Lat.  balneum  =  &  bath  ; 
sulf.  -oLyi/. ] 

Med.  :  '1  he  study  of  baths  and  bathing, 
t  bal-6-ta'de,  s.    [BALLOTADE.] 

*  ba-16'w,  *  ba-ld'O,  interj.  &  «.  [Probably 
of  no  derivation.  Janiicsnn  thinks  it  is  derived 
from  Fr.  en  bas  le  loup  =  the  wolf  (is)  below, 
but  there  is  no  evidence.) 

A.  As  interj. :  A  nursery  term  designed  to 
frighten  children  into  silence,  if  not  into  sleep. 
"  Balow,  my  Ube,  lie  still  and  xleipe. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  wei)>e." 
Lady  A  line  Uoth  weld  Lament.    ( Boucher. ) 

B»  As  substantive :  The  name  of  a  tune  re- 
ferring to  the  above-mentioned  exclamation. 

"  You  musicians,  play  Baton." 
Beaum.  t  Flel.:  kniyht  of  the  Burning  Fettle,  ii. 

bal  sa,  bal  za,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port  balsa.]  A 
raft  or  tlsh ing- boat,  used  chiefly  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America. 

bal'-sam,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  balsam;  Dan. 
balsom;  Dut.  balsem;  Fr.  baume;  O.  Fr. 
bausme,  basme;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  balsamo; 
I^at.  balsamnm ;  Gr.  /SoAo-ofioi/  (balsamon)  •= 
(1)  a  fragrant  gum  from  the  balsam-tree,  balm 
of  Gilead  ;  (2)  the  balsam-tree  ;  also  /SoAo-afios 
(balsamos)  —  the  balsam-tree.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Any  natural  vegetable  resin  with  a  strong 
and  fragrant  odour. 

^f  Johnson  defines  it  as  "  ointment,  un- 
guent, nn  unctuous  application,  thicker  than 
oil  and  softer  than  salve." 

2.  A  well-known  and  beautiful  plant,  7m- 
patiens  balsamina,  or  any  of  its  congeners. 

IL  Fig.  :  Anything  agreeable  to  the  re- 
cipient, and  which  acts  upon  him  with  medi- 
cinal effect. 

"  Christ's  blood  our  baltam  ;  if  that  cure  us  here. 
Him.  when  oar  judge,  we  shall  not  find  severe. 
Dtrnkam. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Comm.,  Ate. : 

1.  Originally  :  A  term  for  any  strong-scented 
vegetable  resin.     It  was  applied  also  to  many 
resinous  and  oleaceous  compounds. 

2.  Then :  It  was  next  limited  to  those  con- 
taining, or  supposed  to  contain,  benzoic  acid, 
and  specially  to  the  Balsams  of  Toluand  Peru, 
to  storax,  benzoin,  and  liquid  amber. 

3.  Now :  It  has  again  been  extended  to  sub- 
stances not  containing  benzoic  acid.    Accord- 
ing to  the  present  use  of  the  term,  balsam  in 
Chemistry  may  be  defined  as  a  natural  mix- 
ture of  resin  with  volatile  oil 


BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA  :   PLAKT,  FLOWER,  AND  FRUIT. 

H  Balsam  of  Capevi   or  Cojniba:    A  gum 
which  flows  from  incisions  of  the  wood  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -f ion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  ~  zhnn.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  b«l,  del. 
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balsam— Baltimore 


Copai/era  officinalis,  a  South  American  tree. 
It  is  at  first  clear  and  colourless,  but  ac- 
quires a  yellowish  tinge  by  age.  [COPAIFERA.] 

Balsam  of  Mecca,  Balm  of  Mecca:  The  same 
as  Balm  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  resin  from 
an  Amyridaceous  tree,  Balsamodendron  Gilea- 
dense.  [BALM  OF  GILEAD,  BALSAMODENDRON.] 

Balsam  of  Peru:  A  balsam,  the  produce, 
according  to  Mutis,  of  Myroxylon,  or  Myro- 
spermum,  an  Amyridaceous  genus. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  :  A  balsam,  the  produce  of 
Toluifera,  or  Myrospermum,  already  men- 
tioned. 

*  II.  Oil  Pharmacy.  Balsam  of  Sulphur : 
A  solution  of  sulphur  in  oil. 

III.  Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  Impatiens,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  Balsaminaceae, 
or  Balsams,  hnpatiensbalsamina  is  the  much- 
admired  "  balsam  "  so  often  grown  in  gardens, 
in  boxes,  or  pots  in  windows,  and  in  other 


FLOWER  OP  THE  GARDEN  BALSAM. 

places.  Cultivation  lias  made  its  colours 
now  very  diverse,  and  the  plant  has  run 
into  many  varieties,  but  none  of  them  is  per- 
manent. The  juice  of  the  balsam,  prepared 
with  alum,  is  used  by  the  Japanese  to  dye 
their  nails  red.  [IMPATIENS.] 

2.  Plural:  Balsams.  The  English  name  of 
the  order  Balsaminacese,  in  Liudley's  nomen- 
clature. 

balsam  -  apple,    balsam    apple,  *. 

The  fruit  of  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant,  Momordica 
balsamiiia.  It  is  a  fleshy  ovate  fruit,  partly 
smooth,  partly  with  longitudinal  rows  of 
tubercles,  and  red  in  colour  when  ripe.  In 
Syria  the  unripe  pulp,  mixed  with  sweet  oil, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  days,  is  used 
for  curing  wounds.  It  is  applied  in  drops  let 
fall  upon  cotton  wool 

balsam  herb,  balsam  herb, *. 

Among  Gardeners :  A  plant,  Justicia  comata. 

balsam-seed, .--. 

Among  Gardeners:  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Myrospermum. 

balsam-sweating,  a.  Sweating  or  yield- 
Ing  balsam. 

balsam-tree,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  Clnsia,  a  genus 
of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Clusiacese,  or  Guttifers. 

2.  The  "  Balm  of  Gilead,"  or  any  other  tree 
belonging  to  the  genus  Balsamodendron,   [See 
BALM,  B.,  II.  3;  BALSAMODENDRON.] 

balsam-weed,  s.  The  name  given  in 
America  to  a  plant,  Gnaphalium  polycephalum, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

balsam-wood,  .-•. 

Among  Gardeners :  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Myroxylon. 

•bal'-sam,  v.t.    [From  balsam,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  impregnate  with  balsam. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  agreeable,  as  if  impreg- 
nated with  balsam. 

"The  gilts  of  our  young  and  flourishing  nee  are  very 
(weet,  when  they  are  bulsamed  with  discretion,."— Bp. 
Sacked:  LifeofAbp.  Wtlliamt,  pt.  i.,  p.  57. 

*  bal-sam-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  lal- 
tamum.]  [BALSAM.]  An  order  of  plants,  gene- 
rally called  Altiughiacese  or  Balsamifluse  (q.v.). 


The  Tuscan  olive  .  . 


bal-sam-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  balsam;  -at ion.] 
The  "act  or  operation  of  impregnating  with 
balsam. 

"  Mr.  Hook  produced  a  paper,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Haak,  being  an  account  of  the  several  things 
alfiimuit  to  be  performed  by  Dr.  Elshot  of  Berlin; 
which  pai>er  wiis  read.  It  contained  an  account  of  .  .  . 
his  universal  baltanutiwn."—Xut.  Soy.  Sac.,  iv.  109. 
(Todd.)- 

bal-sam  Ic,  *  bal  sam'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
balsam;  -ic.  In  Fr.  balsamique ;  Hal.  bol- 
samico ;  from  Lat.  balsamicus.] 

A.  As   adjective :    Pertaining    to    bakam. 
Specially — 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balsam. 

rith  mild  baltamic  Juice 

Liberty,  pt.  v. 

2.  Mitigating,  assuaging,  or  removing  pain 
or  mental  distress. 

"...  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  in  the  balinmic  virtues  of  the  royal  hand." 
— Mitcaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

B.  As  substantive:   Anything  having  pro- 
perties like  those  of  balsam.    (Berkeley.) 

bal-sam '-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  balsamic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  BALSAMIC,  adj.  (q.v.).  (Hale.) 

bal-sam'-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  balsamical; 
-ly.}  After  the  manner  of  a  balsamic.  (Dr. 
Allen.) 

bal-sam-if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  balsamum,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  balsam.  (Smith.) 

bal-sam-if  -lu-»,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  bdlsamum  = 

balsam,  andytuo  =  to  flow.] 

Bot. :  Blume's  name  for  an  order  of  plants 
more  generally  called  Altinghiaceae  or  Balsa- 
macese  (q.v.). 

bal-sam-  -i '-no,  s.  [Lat.  balsaminus ;  Gr.  /3oA- 
orafiivos  (balsa>iiinos)  =  of  balsam.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  in  which  some  include  the  Garden 
Balsam,  which  is  called  by  them  Balsumina 
hortensis,  but  is  more  appropriately  designated 
by  the  name  Linnaeus  gave  it,  Impatiens  bal- 
samina. 

bal-sam-in-a-9e-99  (Lindley),  bal-sam- 

m'-e-89  (Ach.  Ricltard)  (Latin),  bal'-Sams 
(Eng.),  s.  pi.  [BALSAMINA.] 

Botany:  An  order  of  plants  placed  under 
the  Geranial  Alliance.  The  flowers  are  very 
irregular.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  both 
coloured  ;  the  former  are  properly  five  in  num- 
ber, but  generally  by  abortion  three,  one  of 
them  spurred  ;  the  latter  five,  reduced  to  two 
lateral  ones,  each  really  of  two  combined,  and 
a  large  broad  concave  one.  Stamens  five,  un- 
combinod.  Fruit  generally  a  five-celled  cap- 
sule, with  one  or  more  suspended  seeds.  No 
involucre.  The  large  genus  Impatiens  is  the 
type  of  the  order,  which  in  1846  contained  110 
described  species,  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies. 
[BALSAMINA,  IMPATIENS.]  Some  make  the 
Balsaminaceae  only  a  sub-order  of  Geraniaceae. 

bar  sam-ine,  a.  [In  Ger.  balsamine ;  Fr. 
balsamine;  Gr.  /SoAo-afjuVq  (bnlsamine)  •=  the 
balsam-plant.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
plant,  Impatiens  balsamina. 

bal-sam-in'-e-n,  s.  pi.    [BALSAMINACEAE.] 

bal-sam  i  -ta,  s.  [In  Port,  balsamita ;  from 
Lat.  balsamu  Gr.  /SdAo-a/mov  (balsamon),  and 
/3aA<7aju.ot  (balsamos)  —  the  balsam-tree,  called 
from  the  balsamic  smell.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asteracese  (Composites). 
B.  viilgaris  is  the  Costmary  or  Ale-cost.  [COST- 
MARY,  ALE-COST.]  The  species  are  plants  of 
no  beauty  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

bal  sam  6  den  -dron,  s.      [Gr.  /3aAa-ap.o» 

(balsamon)  —  balsam,  and  SevSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree.  Balsam-tree.  ]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Amyridaceae.  They 
have  often  pinnate  leaves,  spinous  branches, 
small  green  axillary,  unisexual  flowers,  and 
a  two,  or  by  abortion,  one-celled  fruit  with 
solitary  seeds.  Balsamodendron  myrrha,  found 
in  Arabia  Felix,  yields  the  resin  called  Myrrh. 
B.  Gileadense  (Balm  of  Gilead),  called  also  B. 
opobalsamum,  produces  Balm  of  Gilead  or 
Balm  of  Mecca  (q.v.).  B.  mukul  yields  a  resin 
believed  by  Dr.  Stocks  to  be  the  Bdellium  of 
Scripture  and  of  Dioscorides.  [BDELLIUM.] 
B.  africanwn  furnishes  African  Bdellium.  B. 
kataf  furnishes  a  kind  of  myrrh,  and  B.  pu- 
bescens  yields  Bayee  Balsam.  B.  Zeylanicum  is 
cultivated  in  Britain  as  a  stove-plant.  [BALM.] 


t  bal'-  sam  -  ous,   a.     [Eng.  balsam;  -out.] 
Full  of,  or  containing,  balsam. 

bal-sam-y,  a.  [Eng.  balsam;  -y.]  Balmy, 
aromatic,  fragrant.  (N.E.D.) 

*  bal'-ter,  *  bau'-ter,  v.t.  &  t.    [Prob.  from 
Icel. ;  cf.  Dan.  baltre,  boltre  —to  wallow.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dance  clumsily. 

2.  To  become  clotted  or  tangled. 

"  It  txiltereth  ....  into  knots  and  balls."—/"  JToI. 
land:  Pliny,  xxix.  it. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  To  tread  down. 

2.  To  tangle,  to  mat.    (N.E.  D.) 

*  bal'-ter,  s.    [BALTER,  «.]    A  clot,  a  lump, 
anything  coagulated.    (N.E.D.) 

Bal  -tic,  *  Bal-tick,  a.  &  «.  [Etym.  some- 
what doubtful.  The  word  was  first  used  by 
Adam,  canon  of  Bremen,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  Fr.  Baltique ;  Port. 
Baltico ;  Mod.  Lat.  Mare  Balticum.  Probably 
from  Sw.  bait  =  a  belt  (BELT),  in  allusion  to 
its  form,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
straits  connecting  it  with  the  ocean  are  called 
the  Great  and  the  Little  "  Belt."  It  lias  also 
been  derived  from  Sclav,  or  Lettonian  bait  = 
white,  from  its  being  frozen  part  of  the  year ; 
or  from  Baltus,  an  old  king,  or  Baltea,  the 
old  name  of  an  island.  ] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  sea  de< 
scribed  under  B. 

"We  know  that  it  [the  Scandinavian  ice-sheet)  not 
only  filled  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  but  occupied  the 
whole  area  of  the  Baltic  Sea."— Gelkle:  The  Oreat  let 
Age,  2nd  ed.  (1877),  p.  404. 

B.  As  substantive :  An  inland  sea,  enclosed 
by  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark, 
and  communicating  with  the  German  Ocean 
by  the  "  Sound "  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Belts. 

"Hence  we  may  confidently  infer  that  in  the  day» 
of  the  a)x>rigiual  hunters  and  fishers,  the  ocean  had 
freer  access  than  now  to  the  fialtic."— Lyell:  Antig. 
of  Man,  4th  ed.  (1873),  p.  14. 

Bal'-tl  more, bal-ti  more, s.  &a.  [Named 
after  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman 
Catholic  nobleman  of  Yorkshire,  in  England, 
and  Longford  in  Ireland,  who,  in  A.D.  1034, 
founded  the  colony  of  Maryland,  in  North 
America.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  (As  Baltimore) :    A  city  and  county  in 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States. 

2.  (As  baltimore) :  The  bird  described  under 
BALTIMORE  BIRD  (q.v.). 

"I  have  never  met 
the  nest  of  the  baltir. 
Americ.  Ornith.  ed.  Jardilie  (1832),  i.  19. 

B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  Baltimore  ; 
found  at  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  bird,  Baltimore  oriole, 
Baltimore  hang-nest,  baltimore.    A 

bird  of  the  family  Sturnida;  (Starlings),  and 
the  sub-family  Oriolinae  (Orioles).    It  is  the 


th  anything  of  the  kind  In 
"—  Wilton  and  Bonaparte: 


BALTIMORE  BIRD  AND  NEST. 

Oriolus  Baltimore  of  Catesby,  now  Icterus 
Baltimarii.  The  name  Baltimore  was  applied 
or  attached  to  this  bird  not  merely  because  it 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e.    ey=a.     qu-k\r« 


baltimorite— ban 
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occurs  at  the  place  so  called,  but  according  to 
Catesby  because  its  colours,  which  are  black 
and  orange,  were  the  same  as  those  on  the 
coat  of  arms  or  livery  of  the  Lord  Baltimore 
who  was  formerly  proprietor  of  Maryland. 
(See  etym.)  The  appellation  "  Hang  Nest," 
or  sometimes  "Hanging  Bird,"  is  given  be- 
cause it  builds  a  pewluhiis  nest — that  is,  like 
a  cylindrical  pouch,  sometimes  sewed  with 
horse  hair  ;  the  curious  structure  being  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  a  branch  or  a  twig. 
Another  name  given  to  the  baltimore  is  "  Fire 
Bird,"  because  when  its  bright  hue  is  seen 
through  the  green  leaves  the  appearance 
somewhat  resembles  a  flame  of  fire.  Yet 
another  name  is  "  Golden  Robin."  It  extends 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  or  even  to  Brazil, 
migrating  to  the  northern  part  of  this  area 
about  May,  and  to  the  southern  one  about  the 
end  of  August  or  in  September.  (Wilson  and 
Bonaparte,  £c  ) 

bal-ti-mdr'-lte,  *.  [From  Baltimore  (q.v.), 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite.]  A  mineral, 
considered  by  Dana  as  identical  with  Picrolite 
(q.v.),  and  ranked  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  as  a  variety  of  Serpentine  (q.v.).  It 
is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  adhering  to 
one  another.  Its  lustre  is  silky.  When  thick 
it  is  opaque,  but  when  thin  it  is  transparent 
on  the  edges. 

b*l-us-ter,  tbal-liis-ter,  tbal'-lis-ter, 
t  bal'-las-ter,  s.  [Fr.  balaustre  ;  Ital.  6a- 
laustro  ;  Lat.  balauslium ;  Gr.  /SoAavo-Ttop 
(balaicstion)  —  a  wild  pomegianate  flower, 
because  the  usual  double-curved  form  of  balus- 
ters somewhat  resembles  the  shape  of  that 
flower.  ] 
In  Architecture: 

1.  A  small  pilaster  or  column,  often  adorned 
With  mouldings.     It  is  usually  made  circular, 
and  swelling  towards  the  lower  part.     Rows 
of  such  balusters  are  often  placed  in  the  front 
of  galleries   in  churches,  on  the  outside  of 
terraces  and  bridges,  or  to  support  rails  on 
stairs.     In  the  last  cose,  the  word  is  generally 
corrupted  into  banister  [BANISTER],  whilst  a 
row  of  balusters  constitutes  a  balustrade  (q.v.). 

"  Kay  led  with  turned  ballasteri  of  free-stone."— Sur- 
vey of  Wimbledon  (1645).  (Arch&ol.,  vol.  x.,  p.  404.) 

"This  should  first  have  been  punched  over,  and 
railed  about  with  balutteri."—Carew. 

"The  use  of  the  balutter  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  are  to  be  found  ill 
Italy,  and  it  may  be  considered  an  invention  which  erst 
appeared  on  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  that  country."— 
CHambert:  Citril  Architect,  (ed.  Gwilt),  p.  322. 

2.  The  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  an  Ionic 
capital.     (Gwilt.) 

baluster-shaft,  s. 

Arch. :  A  shaft  somewhat  resembling  a 
baluster,  occurring  in  Anglo-Saxon  architec- 
ture. Used  specially  in  windows. 

baluster-stem,  5.  A  bulging  stem,  as 
of  a  chalice,  &c. 

ba  lus  tered,  bal lus  tred  (tred  as 
terd),  adj.  [Eng.  baluster ;  -ed.]  Having 
balusters.  (Soames.) 

bal  iis  trade,  t  bal  lus  trade,  s.  [In 
Sw.  &  Dan.  ballustrade ;  Dut.  &  Fr.  balus- 
trade; Sp.  balaustruda;  Port,  balaustrada,  ba- 
laustada;  Ital.  balaustrata.]  [BALUSTER.] 


BALUSTRADE. 

Arch. :  A  range  of  small  pillars  called  balus- 
ters, resting  on  a  plinth,  and  supporting  a 
coping,  cornice,  or  rail  They  are  frequertly 
employed  to  form  a  parapet  around  a  flat- 
roofed  building,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  bridge, 
terrace,  staircase,  or  balcony,  or  to  fence 
round  an  altar  or  a  font.  The  material  most 


frequently  used  in  their  construction  is  stone, 
though  iron  and  wood  are  also  occasionally 
employed. 

"balwe,  'balhew,  *baly,  a.  [Etymology 
doubtful]  Plain,  smooth. 

"  Balwe  or  playne."— Prompt.  Pare. 

*  bal'-we,  *  bal'-lu,  s.    The  same  as  BALE  (!)• 

*  bal -ye,  s.  [BAiLLiE(2).]  Dominion,  custody. 

"  To  harl  him  til  his  bali/o" 

Curwr  Munai.    (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

*  ba'-l^-Sblp,  s.       [O.   Eng.   baily  =  baillie 
(q.v.),  and  surf,  -ship.]    The  office  and  position 
of  a  bailiff. 

"  Balythip,  baliatus."— Prompt.  Part. 

tbalz,  s.    [Ger.] 

Ornith. :  The  love-dance  and  love-song  of 
the  blackcock. 

"The  elder  Brehm  gives  a  carious  account  of  the 
Bali,  as  the  love-dance  and  love-song  of  the  Blackcock 
is  called  in  Germany."— Darwin:  Detcent  qf  Man,  pt. 
11.,  ch.  zilL 

balz-place,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  place  where  blackcocks  perform 
their  love  courtships. 

".  .  .  and  the  same  blackcock,  in  order  to  prove  his 
strength  over  several  antagonists,  will  visit  In  the 
course  of  one  morning  several  bulz-phicc*,  which  re- 
main the  same  during  successive  years."— Darwin : 
Detcent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

bal'-za-rine,  s.  [Fr.]  A  light  mixed  material 
of  worsted  and  cotton,  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 
(Simmonds.) 

t  bam,  s.    [BAMBOOZLE.]    A  sham  ;  a  quiz. 

"  The  laird,  whose  humble  efforts  at  jocularity  were 
chiefly  confined  to  what  was  then  called  bitet  and 
bums,  since  denominated  hoazet  and  quiizci.  hud  the 
fairest  possible  subject  of  wit  in  the  unsuspecting 
Dominie."— Scott :  Quy  ilannering,  ch.  HI. 

t  bam,  v.     [From  6am,  s.]    To  cheat. 

b&m-bi  -n6  (pi.  bam-bi  -ni),  s.  [Ital.  =  a 
child.)  A  child,  a  baby;  a  figure  of  the  Holy 
Child,  esp.  that  one  reputed  to  be  miraculous, 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  Rome. 

bam '-boo,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bambnror ;  Dan.  bam- 
busror ;  Ger.  bambvs-rnhr  and  bambits ;  Dut. 
bamboesriet  and  bamboes  ;  Fr.  bambou ;  Sp. 
cana  bambos ;  Port,  bambu;  Ital.  canna  bambu. 
From  Mahratta  bamboo  or  bambu;  or  from 
Malay  bamboo  or  bambu,  also  mambu.] 

A.  Ax   s^ibstantive :    Any    species   of   the 
botanical  genus   Bambusa,  and  specially  the 
best-known  one,  Bambusa  anindinacea,   [BAM- 
BUSA.]   It  is  a  giant-grass,  sometimes  reach- 
ing the  height  of  forty  or  more  feet,  which 
is  found   everywhere  in  the   tropics   of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies,  the  Southern  States  of 
America,   and  various  other  regions  in   the 
Western  world.      It  has  the  usual  character- 
istics of  a  grass — the  cylindrical  stem,  of  flinty 
hardness  externally,  while  soft  or  even  hollow 
within  ;  the  separation  of  the  stem  into  nodes 
and  Intel-nodes ;  and  the  inflorescence  of  a 
type    found    in    many  genera  of   the  order, 
namely,  in  great  panicles  made  up  of  a  series 
of  spikes  of  flowers.    In  some  cases  a  sub- 
stance called  tabasheer  [TABASHEER],  consist- 
ing of  pure  silica,   is  found  secreted  in  the 
nodes. 

The  uses  to  which  the  several  species  of 
bamboos  are  put  in  the  regions  where  they 
grow  are  almost  innumerable.  In  house- 
building they  furnish  the  framework  of  the 
sides  and  roof,  with  the  joists  and  other  parts 
of  the  flooring.  Villages  of  such  materials  are 
in  many  cases  rendered  very  difficult  of  attack 
by  being  surrounded  by  a  thick  fence  of  spiny 
species.  Bows,  arrows,  quivers,  the  shafts  of 
lances,  and  other  warlike  weapons  can  be 
made  from  the  stems  of  bamboo,  as  can  ladders, 
rustic  bridges,  the  masts  of  vessels,  walking- 
sticks,  water-pipes,  flutes,  and  many  other 
objects.  The  leaves  are  everywhere  used  for 
weaving  and  for  packing  purposes.  Finally, 
the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
parts  of  India  ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  the 
tops  of  the  tender  shoots  are  pickled  and  made 
to  supply  the  place  of  asparagus. 

B,  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  bamboo ; 
made  of  bamboo,  consisting  of  bamboo,  re- 
sembling the  bamboo.    (See  the  compounds 
which  follow.) 

bamboo -cane,     bamboo    cane,  s. 

Another  name  for  the  bamboo. 


bamboo-jungle,  ».  An  Indian  jungle  in 
which  the  wild  bamboo  abounds. 

bamboo-rat,  s.  A  rodent  mammal  be- 
longing to  Gray's  genus  Rhizoinys,  which  is 
placed  under  the  Muridse,  or  Mouse  family. 

bamboo-stage,  s.  A  stage  made  of 
bamboo. 

"  Sitting  on  a  btmboo-ttagc astern."—  Booker:  Hima- 
layan Journalt,  I.  70. 

bam' -boo,  v.t.     [From  bamboo,  s.  (q.v.).]    To 
beat  with  a  bamboo. 

bam  -  boo'-  zle,  *  bam  -  bou   zle  (zle 

zel),  v.i.  &  t.  [Said  by  some  to  be  of  gipsy 
origin,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
evidence.  The  word  appears  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Taller  (No.  230)  among  "  certain  words 
invented  by  some  pretty  fellows."  Jiam  may 
be  either  the  source,  or  an  abbreviation,  of 
the  longer  word.] 

tA.  Intrans.  :  Intentionally  to  involve  a 
subject  in  mystery  or  perplexity.  To  do  so 
especially  in  money  matters  for"  purposes  of 
fraud. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mystify  for  purposes  of  deceit. 

"  Let  no  one  be  bambioz'ed  by  this  kind  of  talk."— 
Edward  A.  Freeman  :  Timet.  Feb.  10, 1877. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  swindle. 

* bam-boo'-zle,  s.  [BAMBOOZLE,  v.]  Mystery, 
trickery,  cheating,  swindling. 

barn-boo  -zled,  *  bam  bou  zled  (zlcd 
as  zeld),  pa.  par.  [BAMBOOZLE,  v.] 

bam-booz'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  bamboozle);  -er.] 
One  who  bamboozles  ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler. 
(Vulgar.) 

"  There  are  a  set  of  fellows  they  call  banterers  and 
bamboozleri  that  play  such  tricks."— Arbulhnot. 

bam-booz-ling,  '  bam  bouz -ling,  pr. 
par.  &  a.  [BAMBOOZLE.] 

bam -bus -a,  *  bam -bos,  a.  [Latinised 
from  the  Mahratta  or  Malay  word  bamboo.'] 
[BAMBOO.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  type  of 
the  section  Bambuseae.  It  contains  the  well- 
known  Bamboo  or  Bamboo-cane  (Bambusa 
arundinacea).  [BAMBOO.]  Other  species  from 
Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  B.  maxima, 
100  feet  high,  from  the  Malay  archipelago  ;  B. 
aspera,  from  Amboyna,  60  or  70  feet ;  and  B. 
apus,  from  Java,  of  as  ample  dimensions,  with 
many  others.  The  American  species  are  less 
numerous,  but  B.  lalifolia,  from  the  Orinoco, 
is  very  fine. 

bam-bu  sid  -89,   *  bam-bus'-e-se,  «.   pi. 

[BAMBUSA.]  The  family  of  the  order  Grami- 
naceae,  to  which  the  Bamboos  belong.  It 
falls  under  the  section  Festueeae.  In  most  of 
the  species  there  are  six  stamens  instead  of 
three,  the  normal  number.  The  genera  are 
but  few,  Bambusa  (q.v.)  being  the  chief. 

bam'-lite,  «.  [Named  after  Bamle,  in  Norway, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of 
Fibrolite  proper  (q.v.).  It  is  of  a  white  or 
greyish  colour  and  columnar  in  form. 

ban(l),  'bann,  •  banne,  bain,  bane 
(pi.  banns,  »  bans,  -banes,  •  baines), 
«.  [From  A.S.  ban  nan  =  to  proclaim,  sum- 
mon. In  Sw.  bann  —  excommunication  ;  Dan. 
band,  ban  —  ban,  excommunication,  outlawry ; 
Dut  ban  =  excommunication,  banishment, 
jurisdiction;  Ger.  bann  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bart  =  a 
public  proclamation,  spec.,  excommunication; 
Wei.  &  Gael,  ban  =  a  proclamation  ;  Fr.  & 
Prov.  ban.  =  banns,  proclamation,  publication, 
ban,  banishment,  outlawry,  exile,  privilege  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bando.  The  word  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  tlie  Teutonic 
tongues.  Low  Lat.  bannus,  bannum,  baiidum.] 
[ABANDON,  BANDIT,  BANISH.] 

«H  Essential  meaning :  A  proclamation,  public 
notice,  or  edict  respecting  a  person  or  thing. 
Wedgwood  thinks  that  the  original  significa- 
tion was  that  given  under  B.,  L 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Of  persons: 

1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict  respecting 
a  person,  without  its  being  4n  any  way  im- 
plied that  he  has  been  named  in  order  to  be 
denounced.  [B.,  III.] 


boil,  bo^;  ptfut,  jo^rl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -dona,  -dons  =  sbus.     -ble,  -die,  &c. =bel,  del. 
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ban— band 


(1.)  Gen. :  An  edict  or  proclamation  of  any 
kiml. 

"  That  wiu  the  baa  of  Keuingwurthe ;  that  was  lu 

this 

That  ther  ue  ssolde  of  heie  men  deserited  be  none 
That  hiulUe  iholde  aye  the  king,   bote  the  erl  of 
l.riretre  one." 

Rob.  Olouceit..  p.  S68.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

(2.)  Specially  : 

(a)  A  summons  ;  a  citation. 

"  Ther  come  to  thys  roontle  table  as  he  Mude  y»  Son. 
Aun.-el  kyni?  of  So.tloml.  ami  also  Uryau. 
That   was  kyug  of  llui  j  fycens,  and  also  of  North 

\Valys, 
Cidwal,  and  also  Scater  kyug  of  South  Walys." 

Rub.  illoactst.,  p.  188.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

(b)  Plur. :  An  announcement  of  an  intended 
marriage.    [B. ,  HI.] 

•  He  Kan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bnint." 

Spenier:  F.  Q..  I.  xii  36. 
"  I  twr  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife, 
TU  she  is  suborn  trie  teJ  to  this  lord. 
And  I.  her  husband,  contradict  your  b/inni." 
Sh<ikeip. :  King  l.ear,  v.  a, 

2.  A  proclamation  or  edict  denouncing  one, 
and  rendering  him  subject  to  penalties.  Spe- 
cial! y- 

(1.)  In  civil  matters.    [B.,  II.] 

"  He  proceeded  so  far  by  treaty,  that  he  was  proffered 
to  have  the  imperial  6-in  taken  off  Altapiuus  upon 
submission."— lloael. 

(2.)  In  ecclesiastical  matters:  Excommunica- 
tion, curse,  anathema.  [BAN,  v.] 

"A  great  oversight  it  was  of  St.  Peter  that  he  did 
not  accurae  Nero,  whereby  the  i>ope  might  liave  got 
all :  yet  what  need  of  siu-h  a  bun.  since  friar  Vincent 
could  tell  Atalmlipa-  that  kingdoms  were  the  pope's:" 
—lliileiah. 

(3.)  Gen..:  A  curse  of  any  kind  by  whom- 
soever given  forth. 

"  Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecates  ban  thrice  Wasted,  thrice  infected." 
iiltnkni>. :  Uamtet,  iii.  3. 
IL  'Of  things: 

1.  A  public   proclamation  or  edict,   com- 
manding, permitting,  forbidding,  or  announ- 
cing anything  [B.,  III.] ;  hence  any  prohibition 
or  interdiction  of  a  solemn   kind,  however 
announced. 

" .  .  .  who  thus  hast  dared, 
Had  It  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  bit  a  to  touch?  " 
Milton  :  P.  L..  bk.  ix. 

2.  The  penalty  inflicted  upon  a  person  pub- 
licly denounced. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Military  and  Feudal: 

1.  A  proclamation  in  time  of  war,  summon- 
ing the  king's  retainers  to  attend  him  on  an 
expedition. 

2.  The  retainers  thus  summoned.    The  vas- 
•als  of  the  feudal  lords  under  the  king  were 
called  the  arriere-ban.    [ARRIERE-BAN.]   (This 
nomenclature  was  originally  French.) 

IL  Hist.  The  Ban  of  the  Empire :  A  penalty 
occasionally  put  in  force  under  the  Old  Ger- 
man empire  against  a  prince  who  had  given 
some  cause  of  offence  to  the  supreme  authority. 
Arnulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  Otho,  of  Wittelspach,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  thus  put  under  the  ban.  of  the 
empire. 

III.  Law,  <£c.  Bann»  (p/.):  The  publication 
of  intended  marriages  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  proclamation  that  certain  parties  named 
intend  to  proceed  to  marriage,  unless  any  im- 
pediment to  their  union  be  proved  to  exist. 
Banns  of  marriage  have  to  be  published  for 
three  Sundays  before  the  event  in  the  church 
or  chapel  where  the  ceremony  is  to  take 
place,  unless  a  licence  is  obtained.  [LICENCE, 
MARRIAGE.] 

ban  (2),  i.     [Servian  ban;   Russ.  &  Pol.  pan 
=  a  master,  a  lord.] 
In  Austro-Hungary : 

1.  Formerly :  A  title  belonging  to  the  warden 
I      of  the  eastern  marshes  of  Hungary. 

2.  Now  :  The  Viceroy  of  Temesvar,  generally 
called  the  "  Ban  of  Croatia."    The  territory 
he  rules  over  is  called  a  banat  or  banate. 

If  The  name  Ban  in  this  latter  sense  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  English  public 
during  the  war  of  independence  waged  by  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary  against  Austria  in  1849. 
In  that  struggle  the  Sclavonians,  who  con- 
•tituted  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  sided  with  the  Germans 
against  the  Magyars. 

b&n  (3),  ».  [Hind,  ban,  bun  =  cotton.  (See  def.)] 
Comm. :  A  kind  nf  line  muslin  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  banana,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies. 


ban,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  bannan,  abannan  =  to 
command,  to  order.  In  Sw.  banna  =  to  re- 
prove, to  chide;  ba;iHas=to  ban,  to  curse; 
Dan.  forbande  =.  to  excommunicate,  to  curse ; 
Dtit.  baiiden  =  to  excommunicate.]  [BAN,*., 
BANISH.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  make  the  subject  of  a  public 
proclamation.     Sjieciully — 

1.  Of  persons:  To  excommunicate,  to  curse ; 
to  imprecate  evil  upon.  .  • 

"  And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foe*." 

Hhakeip. :  liat>e  of  Lucrece,  1.4*0. 

2.  Of  things  :  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit. 

"  And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd  and  barr'd— forbidden  fare." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  imprecate  vengeance  upon  a  person ; 
to  curse  a  person. 

2.  To  curso  and  swear  ;  to  use  rm>re  or  less 
profane  or  irreverent  language.     (English  it 
Scotch.) 

"  Ne'er  curse,  nor  bann,  I  you  implore, 
In  neither  fun  nor  passion." 

A.  Douylat :  Poem,  p.  71 

ba  nal,  ban'-al,  a.  [From  Fr.  banal,  adj. 
=  (1.  Of  persona)  mercenary,  (2.  Of  things) 
common  to  everyone  ;  formerly  said  uf  things, 
as  a  mill,  oven,  &c.,  provided  by  a  feudal  lord, 
and  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  use.] 

1.  Belonging    to    compulsory    feudal    ser- 
vice. 

2.  Commonplace,  petty  ;  trite,  trivial. 
"Some  facetious  fools  lu  the  pit  set  up  Hie  banal 

laugh."—  Motet  i  Querut.  Dec  10,  littM.  p.  4so. 

t  ba-nar-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  banalite  =  common- 
place.] [BANAL.] 

1.  A  commonplace ;   a  commonplace  com- 
pliment, uttered  to  everyone  alike,  and  devoid 
of  any  special  significance. 

"  His  house  an<l  his  heart  are  open  to  you.  Civil 
oanalUiti  are  not  at  all  in  his  lino,  his  friendship  is 
solidly  demonstrative,  and  you  can  do  him  no  greater 
favour  than  by  frankly  accepting  the  thousand  kind- 
nesses  he  is  eager  to  proffer."— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec. 
8,  1876. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  commonplace. 

ba-na'-na,  5.  k  a.    [In  Sw.  bananastr&d ;  Fr. 

banane,  the  fruit,  and  bananier,  the  tree  ;  Sp. 
banana,  banana,  bananas;  Port,  banana.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tree,  the  Af?tsa  sapientum  of  botanists. 
To  the  superficial  observer  it  looks  like  a 
palm,  but  the  leaves  are  essentially  different. 
Tearing  in  long  stripes,  like  those  of  endogens 
in  general,  they  differ  from  the  normal  type  in 
doing  so  transversely  on  either  side  from  the 
midrib,  instead  of  longitudinally.  The  flowers 
also  are  different,  and  the  nearest  affinity  of 
the  order  Musacese,  of  which  it  or  its  congener, 
the  plantain,  is  the  type,  is  with  the  gingers 
and  arrowroots,  and  not  with  the  palms.  The 
banana  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  re- 
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sembles  the  plantain  so  closely  that  some 
think  it  a  mere  variety  of  that  species  ;  but  it 
differs  in  having  the  stalk  marked  with  dark- 
purple  stripes  and  spots,  and  possessing  a 
shorter,  more  rounded,  and  more  luscious 
fruit.  Originally  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
but  now  cultivated  also  in  the  tropics  of 
America. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  banana-tree.  It  grows  in 
cluster*  of  long,  angular,  finger-like  fruits, 
some  inches  in  length.  When  the  rind,  which 
easily  comes  away,  is  stripped  off',  there  is 
found  beneath  it  a  .-.oft  pulp  like  that  of  a  tin* 
pear,  but  more  luscious. 


"  The  dream  is  i«st ;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Tliy  cocoas  ami  bnmmns.  palms  and  yams, 
And  honiestall  thatched  with  leaves." 

Coaler .-  Tank,  bk.  1. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  banana ; 
feeding  on  the  banana.  (See  the  compounds.) 

banana-bird,  ».  A  bird,  Xanthornns 
ictei-ux,  belonging  to  the  family  Sturnidse 
(Starlings),  and  the  sub-family  Oriolinsc.  or 
Orioles.  It  is  tawny  and  black,  with  white 
bars  on  the  wings.  It  is  gregarious,  a  multi- 
tude of  individual  nests  hanging  from  the 
ends  of  contiguous  twigs.  It  occurs  in  (he 
West  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Con- 
tinental America.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the 
Baltimore  Bird  (q.v.). 

banana-leaf,  s.    The  leaf  of  the  banana. 

[For  its  peculiar  venation,  see  BANANA,  A.,  1.) 

"Before  morning  it  rained  very  heavily,  but  th» 

gno«J  thatch  of  bitnuiiiL-le.ti'fs  kept  us  cli-y.'  —  Dm  ain: 

Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xviii. 

banana-tree,  .<.    [BANANA,  A.,  i.| 

ban  at,  ban  ate,  s.  [In  Ger.  Banat ;  from 
ban  (2)  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  ban. 

2.  Specially :  An  old  province  of  Hungary, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Temesvar. 

bane,  s.    [A.S.  benc ;  Fr.  bane  =  a  bench,  .  .  . 
court.]    [BANCO.] 
Law.    In  banco.    [BANCO,  II.] 

*  ban   chis,  s.    [From  Ital.  banco  =  a  bank.) 
[HANK.]     Deeds  of  settlement.     Money-deeds 
(?).     (Jamiesoii.)    (Scutch.) 

"  Bot  quhen  my  billis  and  my  banchii  was  all  selit, 
I  wald  n.i  langer  beir  on  firydil,  lot  braid  up  my 

heid."— flunbar:  Unit/and  foemi.  p.  57. 
'  If  Altered  in  the  edition  of  1508  to  bauchles, 
which  Jamieson  considers  still  more  unintelli- 
gible. 

*  bancke  (1),  s.    [BANK.] 

*  bancke  (2),  *.     [In  Dan.  ba»fc  =  drubbing, 
cudgelling  blows  ;  ba/ifce  =  to  beat,  to  knock.) 
A  ruff  or  roll  on  a  drum  (?).    (0.  Scotch.) 

To  beate  a  bancke:  To  beat  a  ruff  or  roll  on 
a  drum. 

"The  drummer-major,  accompanied  with  the  rest  of 
the  drummers  of  the  regiment,  being  commanded, 
beate  a  bitncke  in  head  of  the  regiment."— Monro: 
Exytd.,  pt  ii.,  p.  33.  (Jamieton.) 

ban'-co,  *.     [In  Dan.  banco  =  a  bank  ;    Sp. 
banco  =  bench,  bank ;  Ital.  banco  =  a  bench,  a 
shop  counter ;  wetter  banco  —  to  be  a  banker.) 
[BANK.] 
I.  Commerce: 

1.  A  bank,  especially  that  of  Venice. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  money 
at  a  bank  and  its  value  outside. 

II.  Law.  Sittings  in  banco,  or  in  bane: 
Sittings  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Common  Law 
as  a  full  court,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sittings  of  the  judges  at  A'isi  I'rius,  or  on 
circuit.  The  judges  sitting  in  banco  wear  a 
robe  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  of  dark  purple 
and  ermine,  except  on  red-letter  days,  when 
it  is  of  scarlet. 

t  ban'-cour-Is,  s.  [In  Ger.  laHckwerc  = 
tapestry,  the  coveting  of  a  stool  or  bench  ; 
Fr.  banquier  —  "a  l>ench-cloth,  or  a  carpet  foi 
a  forme  or  bench."  (Cotgrave  £  Jamieson.)j 
A  cover. 
"  Braid  burdis  and  beukis,  ourbeld  with  tancourb  ot 

KUI.1, 

Cled  our  with  greue  clathis." 

lloiilatt,  lit  S,  ITS.    (Jamieion.) 

band,  *  bande,  s.  [In  A.S.  baiula  =  a  band, 
a  householder,  a  husband  ;  band  =  bound  ;  pa. 
par.  of  binda)t  =  to  bind.  In  Sw.  band ;  Da. 
bnuitil ;  Dut.  band  =  a  tie,  a  string ;  bemle  — 
a  troop,  a  company  ;  Ger.  bande,  binde;  Goth. 
baiuli;  Fr.  bande;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  banila; 
Hind,  bund  =  an  embankment,  bund,  band  — 
to  confine.  As  Trench  points  out,  band,  bold, 
and  bond  were  not  at  first  distinct  words,  but 
only  three  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word.  (Trench  :  English  Past  and  Present,  p. 
65.).]  [BEND,  BIND,  BOND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Of  things: 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  fillet,  tie,  cord,  chain,  or  other  ligament 
used  for  binding  together  things  which  e'.se 
would  be  separate,  for  ornament  or  for  any- 
other  purpose. 

(1.)  Gen. :  With  the  foregoing  signification. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     ae.  ce     c.     cy     a.     qu     kw. 


ba^d— banded 
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M  3o  wild  a  tteaat,  so  tame  ytanght  to  be, 
Au'l  buxom  to  hU  bunds,  is  joy  to  see." 

Spenser  :  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

(2.)  Spec.  :  The  rope  or  tie  by  which  black 
cattle  are  fastened  to  the  stake.  (Scotch.) 
(Jumieson.) 

2.  The  hinge  of  a  door.     (Generally  in  the 
pi.)  (Scotch  and  North  of  England.)  (Jamieson.) 

3.  formerly  sing,  (band),  now  pi.  (bands)  : 
A  form  of  appendage  to  the  collar  or  neck- 
cloth formerly  worn  by  clergymen,  lawyers, 
students  in  colleges,  and  others.     It  consists 
of  two  broad  stripes  of  muslin  united  above, 
but  separated  below,  their  upper  part  tied  by 
a  string  around  the  neck,  from  or  in  front  of 
which  they  hang  down.    The  use  of  bands  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  discontinued  by  the 
clergy,  but  they  are  still  a  recognised  feature 
of  legal  attire. 

"  For  his  mind  I  do  not  care. 
That's  A  toy  that  I  could  spare  : 
Let  hi>  title  be  but  great, 
His  cloaths  rich,  and  bund  sit  neat." 

BenJonton. 

"Ho  too!c  his  lodging  at  the  mansion-house  of  a 
tayl  ir's  widow,  who  washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his 
lands."—  Adduon. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Anything  by  which  persons  or  things  are 
united  together  or  restrained. 

(1.)  In  a  general  sense  : 

".  .  .  and  I  have  broken  the  bandt  of  your  yoke, 
r.nd  made  you  go  upright."—  Let.  xxvi.  13. 

"  Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  Join  iu  Hymen's  bands." 

Skakesp.  :  At  You.  Like  It.  T.  «. 
(2.)  Specially  : 

(a)  A  money-bond.    (Scotch.) 

"  Mr.  Novit.  ye'll  no  forget  to  draw  the  annual  rent 
that's  due  on  the  yerl's  b'i,itl-\t  I  pay  debt  to  other 
folk,  I  think  they  should  nay  it  tome.  .  .  ."—Scoff; 
Heart  of  Mid-Lot  hian,  ch.  viii. 

(6)  Any  bond  or  obligation.    (Scotch.) 
"  Thara  may  na  band  I*  maid  so  term, 
Than  th.-ii  can  make  tliare  wilt  tliare  term." 

Wyntuun.  ix.  2.-.,  77.    (Jamieson.} 

To  make  band  :  To  come  under  obligation  ; 
to  swear  allegiance. 

"...  ipihilk  weld  no  langar  bids 
Vudir  thritlage  of  se.-is  ..f  Inland. 
To  tliat  ialss  king  he  li:ul  neuir  maid  balld." 

Wallace.  Hi.  64.  MS.    (Jamieson.} 

2.  Union. 

To  take  band  :  To  unite. 

Lord  make  them  corner-stones  in  Jerusalem,  and 
ve  them  grace,  in  their  youth,  to  rake  band  witU  the 
chief  Corner-atone.  "—  Rutherf.  :  Lett.,  p.  iiL.  ep. 

.     IJ'i»,irt,,,l.) 

(b)  Of  persons.    [Wedgwood  considers  that  of 
the  words  from  the  several  languages  given  in 
the  etymology,  Sp.  banda,  in  the  sense  of  side 
(it  means  a  scarf,  a  side,  a  bend,  a  band),  is  the 
one  from  which  the  Eng.  band,  when  used  of 
persons  confederated,  originally  came.] 

L  Gen.  :  A  company  of  persons  united  to- 
gether for  any  purpose,  or  held  by  any  bond 
of  affinity. 

1.  Lit.  :  Persons  so  united. 


2.  Fig. :  A  great  assemblage  of  any  species 
of  animal. 

"...  vast  numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bandt  or  flocks 
of  countless  myriads,  exteuded  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range."— Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

IL  Specially:       , 

1.  A  number  of  soldiers,  or  at  least  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  united  together  for 
military  purposes. 

"So  the  banai  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  the  land 
of  Israel."— 2  Kinyi  vi.  23. 

"  And  backed  with  such  a  bund  of  horae. 
As  might  leu  ample  power*  enforce." 

Sco«  :  Itukeby,  vi.  34. 

2.  A  number  of   trained    musicians    in    a 
regiment,  intended  to  inarch  iu  front  of  the 
soldiers  and  play  instruments,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  keep  step  as  they  move  forward  ;  also 
any  similarly  organised  company  of  musicians, 
even  though  they  may  in  no  way  be  connected 
with  the  army;    an    orchestra.     (The  word 
band  is  also  applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  an 
orchestra,  as  string-band,  wind-band,  &c.) 

"...  the  hereditary  piper  and  his  sons  formed  the 

band."— Jfacitulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  band, 
company,  crew,  and  gang  :— "  Each  of  these 
terms  denotes  a  small  association  for  a  parti- 
cular object.  A  band  is  an  association  where 
m  'ii  are  bound  together  by  some  strong  obli- 
gation, as  a  band  of  soldiers,  a  ban*!  of  robbers. 

\wnpany  marks  an  association  for  conveni- 
ence, without  any  particular  obligation,  as  a 
company  of  travellers,  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  Crew  marks  an  association  collected 
together  by  some  external  power,  or  by  coin- 
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poye      or  any  nume 

of  evil-minded  persons  met  together,  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  co-operating  for  some  bail 


cidence  of  plan  and  motive  ;  in  the  forni"i 
case  it  is  used  for  a  ship's  cnie  ;  in  the  latter 
and  bad  sense  it  is  employed  for  any  number 

if- 

operating for  some  bail 

purpose.  Gang  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense 
for  an  association  of  thieves,  murderers,  and 
depredators  in  general.  It  is  more  in  common 
use  than  band.  In  Germany  the  robbers  used 
to  form  bands  and  set  the  Government  at 
defiance  ;  housebreakers  and  pickpockets  com- 
monly associate  now  in  gangs."  (Eng.  Synon.} 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Swldlery.     The  bands  of  a  saddle:  Two 
pieces  of  iron  nailed  upon  the  bows  to  hold 
them  in  their  proper  place. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  stripe  of  canvas  sewed  across  a 
sail  to  render  it  stronger.    (Falconer.) 

3.  Arch.  :  A  fascia,  face,  or  plinth  ;  any  flat 
low  meml>er  or  moulding.    (Johnson.) 

4.  Anat.    Flattened  band:  The  name  given 
by  its  discoverer,  Remak,  to  what  is  better 
called  by  Rosenthal  and  Purkinge  the  arts 
cylinder.     It  is  a  transparent  material  occupy- 
ing the  axis  of  the  nerve-tube.     (Todd  £  Bow- 
man :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  212,  228.) 

5.  Botany  :  Bantls  or  vittse  are  the  spaces 
between  the  elevated  lines  or  ribs  on  the  fruit 
of  umbelliferous  plants. 

6.  Bookbinding  :    One   of  the   cords  at  the 
back  of  a  Ixiok  to  which  the  thread  is  attached 
in  sewing. 

7.  Mach.  :  A  broad  endless  strap  used  for 
communicating  motion  from  one  wheel,  drum, 
or  roller,  to  another. 

band-fish,  s.  The  English  designation  of 
Cepola,  a  genus  of  fishes  ranked  under  the 
Riband-shai>ed  family  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
teri.  The  Red  Band-fish  or  Red  Snake-fish 
(Cepola  rubescens.  Linn.)  occurs  in  Britain. 

band  kitt,  *.  A  lartre  wooden  vessel  with 
a  cover  to  it.  (Boucher.) 

band  master,  s.  The  director  of  a 
(military)  band.  [BAND,  II.  2.] 

band-place,  s.  The  part  of  the  hat 
where  the  band  was  placed. 

band-pulley,  ». 

Much.  :  A  flat-faced  wheel,  flxcd  on  a  sh;:ft 
and  driven  by  a  band. 

band-saw,  s. 

Mar.h.  :  An  endless  steel  belt,  serrated  on 
one  of  its  edges,  running  over  wheels,  and 
rapidly  revolved. 

band-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Narrow  and  very  long,  and  with  the 
two  opposite  margins  parallel.  Example,  the 
leaves  of  Zostera  marina. 

band,  stand,  ».  A  platform  or  pavilion 
used  or  occupied  by  a  baud. 

band-stane,  s.  A  stone  that  goes  through 
on  both  sides  of  a  wall,  and  thus  binds  the 
rest  together.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  am  amaist  persuaded  it's  the  ghaist  of  a  stane- 
niason—  see  siccau  band-stane.s  as  he's  laid  !  "—  Scott  • 
Tales  qf  my  Landlord,  i.  79.  (Jamieson.) 

band-string,  s. 

1.  A  string  appended  to  a  band  ;  a  string 
going  across  the  breast  for  tying  in  an  orna- 
mental way. 

2.  The  designation  given  to  a  species  of  con- 
fection of  a  long  shape.     (Jamieson.) 

band-wagon,  $.  A  large  vehicle  do- 
signed  to  convey  a  hand  of  musicians,  uaed 
generally  at  the  head  of  a  procession. 

f  To  keep  vp  with  the  band-wagon  :  To  keep 
at  the  head  ;  to  be  foremust,  alert,  progressive. 
(U.S.  «/««;/.) 

band-wheel, 

Much.:  A  wheel  with  a  face  nearly  flat  or 
grooved  to  retain  the  band  that  drives  it,  as 
in  the  lathe. 

band  (1).  *  bande,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  Eng.  band, 
s.  (q.v.).  Ill  Fr.  bander  =  to  bind,  to  tie  ; 
Port,  bandar.] 

A.  Transitit-e  : 

t  1.  Of  things  :  To  tie  with  a  band. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  unite  together  in  confe- 
deracy ;  to  form  into  a  band,  troop,  or  society. 
(In  this  sense  often  used  reflectively.) 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unite  together ;   to  enter  into  agree 
ment,  alliance,  or  confederacy. 

"  And  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the  Jews  banded 
together  .  .  ."— .4«»ixiiL  12. 

2.  To  assemble. 

"  Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band." 

Spenter  :  F.  C-.  I-  iv.  M. 

*  band  (2),  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  bandire  =  to  pro- 
claim, to  denounce.]    [BAN,  BANISH.]    To  in- 
terdict, to  banish,  to  forbid,  to  expel. 

"Sweete  love  such  lewdnes  bands  from  his  faire  com 
panee."  Spenter ;  F.  C.,  III.  ii.  «L 

*  band  (1),  pret.  <£  pa.  par.  oj  BAN,  v.  (q.v.). 

"  And  curs'd  and  band,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw.* 
Spenier:  F.  Q  ,  V.  xi.  11 

*  band  (2),  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  BAND,  v.  (q.v.). 
[A. 8.  band,  pret.  of  bindan  =  to  bind.] 

"  His  hors  until  a  tre  sho  band." 

1'waine  and  Unmn,  1,776.    (S.  in  Boucher.} 

band -age  (age  =  ig),  s.  [In  Dan.  &  FT. 
bandage,  from  Fr.  bander  =  to  band  or  tie, 
&c.]  [BAND,  s.  &  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Anything  tied  around  another,  as  a  piec» 
of  cloth  tied  around  the  eyes  to  blindfold  one, 
or  around  a  wound  for  surgical  urposes. 

1.  In  a  general  scute 

(a)  Literally: 

"Cords  were  fattened  by  hocks  to  my  bandage*, 
which  the  woikmen  had  girt  round  my  neck."— Surtft. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"  Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a, 
bandage  over  her  eyes  .  .  ."— Addison. 

2.  In  a  surgical  sense.   [B.  1.] 

"...  my  informer,  putting  his  head  out  to  see  what 

was  the  matter,  received  a  severe  cut,  and  now  wore  » 

baitdige  "—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  irorW.  ch.  vi 

t  II.  The    act    or    operation    of   tying    up 

wounds. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Surgery:   A   fillet,   band,    or   stripe    of 
cloth,  used  in  surgery  for  tying  up  wounda, 
and  thus  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood,  fur- 
ther injury  from  the  air,  from  accident,   or 
from  violence.     [A.,  I.  1,  2.] 

2.  Arch.  (1'Inr.):  The  iron  rings  or  chains 
surrounding  the  springing  of  a  dome  or  the. 
circumference  of  a  tower,  to  bind  the  structure 
together. 

band-age  (age  =  ig),  r.t.  [From  Bandage. 
s.  (q.v.).]  To  tie  up  with  a  bandage  or 
similar  appliance. 

band'-aged,  jn.  par.  &  a.     [BANDAGE,  v.] 
band'-ag  ing,  pr.  par.    [BAXDAGE,  r.] 
band-a-le  er,  s.    [BANDOLEER.] 

ban  dan   a,   *  ban-dan'  na,  s.      [In   Fr. 

bandana;  Sp.  bandarla,  banilano  =  a  neqker- 
chief  made  of  bast.  (Mahn.).]  A  kind  of 
calico-printing  in  which  white  or  hright- 
coloredl  spots  are  placed  upon  a  Tui  Uay-i  ed  or 
dark-ground. 

bandana  handkerchief.    A  handker- 
chief printed  as  described  above. 

band-box,  s.  [Eng.  band ;  box.}  A  'MX  of 
thin  card,  used  principally  for  enclosing  hats, 
caps,  or  similar  articles  of  attire. 

"  With  empty  bandbox  she  delights  to  ranee ." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

bande  (ban'-de),  a.    [Fr.  =  banded.  ] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Eng.  Ix  BEND.    [BEND.] 

ban  -deau  (eau  as  6),  plur.  ban  -deaux 
(eaux  as  oz),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  fillet,  frontlet., 
diadem,  tiara,  architrave.]  A  narrow  band 
or  fillet  around  a  cap  or  other  headdress. 

"Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  l-indeau  of 
leather."— Scoff. 

band  ed  (1),  *band,tvi.  t,ar.  &  a.    [BAND- 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to. 
those  of  the  verb. 

"  Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  iv.  It. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :   A  term  applied  to  variegation  or 
marking  when  transverse  stripes  of  one  colour 
cross  another  one. 

2.  Her.     When  a  garb  is  bound  together 
with  a  band  of  a  different  tincture,  it  is  said 
to  be  banded  »f  that  tincture.    (Glots.  of  Her.) 


band  ed  (2),  pa.  par.    [BAND,  «.] 


bo"jh  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph     C 
-cian.  -tian  -  sham    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -tioo,  -sion  =  zhun.      tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bandelet— bandy 


b&n  -del-et,  s.    [BANDLET.] 

t  band'-er,  s.  [Eng.  'band;  -er.]  One  who 
bands  ;  a  person  engaged  to  one  or  more  in  a 
bond  or  covenant.  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"  Montrose,  aud  so  many  cf  the  banders  tu  happened 
to  be  at  home  at  that  time,  were  cited  to  appear."— 
Guthry :  Mem.,  p.  90.  (Jamieton.) 

ban  dor  ole,  ban'-der-olle,  s.   [BANDROL.] 

ban  -di  coot,  *  ban'  di-cote,  s.  [Anglo- 
Indian  name,  from  Telugu  pandi-kokku  =  pig- 
rat] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Mus  giganteus  of 
Hardwicke.     It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  and  is 
found  in  India.    It  feeds  on  grain. 

2.  The  English  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
Marsupial  quadrupeds,  named  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  above  species.    They  con- 
stitute  the  genus  Perameles   or   the  family 
Peramelidae,  and  are  found  in  Australia.  There 
are   several    species.     They   are    sometimes 
called  Bandicoot  Rats.     [PERAMELHWB.] 

ban  -died,  pa.  par.  [BANDY,  ».] 
ban'-di-leer,  «.  [BANDOLEER.] 
band  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BAND  (1),  v.] 

banding-plane,  s.  A  plane  used  for 
cutting  out  grooves  and  inlaying  strings  and 
bands  in  straight  and  circular  work.  (Good- 
rich A  Porter.) 

ban  dit,  »  ban  dlte,  *  ban'-dlt-to, 
*  ban -det-to  (pi.  ban'-dlt-ti,  t  ban- 
dits), a.  &  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr. 
bandit;  Dut.  bandiet ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bandido 
=  a  highwayman.  Ital.  bamlito,  as  adjective 
=  proscribed,  banished  ;  as  substantive  =  an 
outlaw,  an  exile,  a  highwayman ;  bandita, 
bando  =  a  proclamation  ;  bonfire  •=•  to  pro- 
claim, publish,  tell,  banish.]  [BAN.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  (of  the  old  form  banditto) : 
Pertaining  to  an  outlaw,  a  highwayman,  or 
other  robber.  [B.] 

"  A  Roman  sworder,  and  bandi/to  slave, 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully." 

Shaketp  :  2  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  modern  form 
bandit): 

1.  Properly :  One  who,  besides  having  been 
banished,  has  been  publicly  proclaimed  an 
outlaw,  and,  having  nothing  further  to  hope 
from  society,  or  at  least  from  the  government 
which  has  taken  these  decisive  steps  against 
him,  has  become  a  highwayman  or  robber  of 
Borne  other  type. 

2.  More  generally:  Any  robber,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
his  adopting  his  evil  mode  of  life. 

"No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 

No  cavern'd  hermit,  rest*  self-satisfy'd."  Pope. 
^J  As  robbers  generally  find  that  they  can 
more  easily  carry  out  their  nefarious  plans  if 
they  go  in  gangs,  the  word  bandit  often  occurs 
In  the  plural  (banditti)  ;  there  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  etymologically 
connected  with  band,  in  the  sense  of  a  com- 
pany of  people  associated  together  for  some 
end. 

"They  had  contracted  all  the  habits  of  banditti."— 
Jlacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

bandit-saint  (pi.  banditti-saints),  s. 

A  person  combining  the  profession  of  a  saint 
with  the  practice  of  a  bandit. 

"  Bandi'ti-saints  disturbing  distant  lands. 
And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  home." 
Thornton :  Liberty,  pt.  IT. 

ban'-dlt-ti,  s.  pi.    [BANDIT.] 

t  ban'-rtle,s.  [Irish  bannlamh  =  acubit :  bann 
=  a  measure,  and  lamJi  =  the  hand,  the  arm.] 

1.  A  measure  of  two  feet  in  length,  used  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

2.  See  extract. 

"  Bundle,  or  narrow  linen,  for  home  consumption, 
Is  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  county."— Arthur 
Young:  A  Tour  in  Ireland,  p.  85. 

bandle  linen,  s.  (See  extract  under 
bundle,  s.,  2.) 

*  band' -less-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  band ;  -less,  -?#.] 
Without  bands  or  vestments;  regardlessiy. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

t  b&nd -less  n£ss,  *.  [Eng.  band;  -less, 
-ness.  ]  The  state  of  abandonment  to  wicked- 
ness. (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

band  let,  bin  -del  ^t,  s.  [In  Fr.  bande- 
lette.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  band  for  encircling 
anything.     (Francis.) 

2.  Arch. :   Any  small   band,  moulding,  or 
fillet.    (Johnson.) 

band-hoo'-ka,  s.  [Name  in  some  languages 
of  India.]  The  name  of  an  Indian  shrub,  the 
Ixora  Bandhuca,  sometimes  called  the  Jungle 
Geranium.  It  has  scarlet  or  crimson  flowers, 
and  belongs  to  the  order  Cinchonacese,  or  Cin- 
chonads. 

ban  dog,  'band -dog,  »  band -dogge, 
*  bond  e-dog,  s.  [O.  Eng.  band  =  bound, 
and  dog.]  A  dog  of  such  a  .character  as  to 
require  the  restraint  of  a  band  ;  a  large,  fierce 
dog  requiring  to  be  kept  chained.  Specially, 
according  to  Harrison,  a  mastiff;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Bewick,  a  cross  between  the  mastiff 
and  the  bull-dog. 

"  Bonde-dog  :  molottut."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Half  a  hundred  good  band-dogs 
Came  running  o'er  the  lea." 

Robin  IlooJL,  ii.  64.    (Boucher.) 

"  We  have  great  ban-dogs  will  teare  their  skiune." 

Spenser  :  Shep.  Cat.,  ix. 

ban'-do-leer,  ban'-de-lier,  ban'-di- 
leer,  s.  [In  Dut.  and  Ger.  bandelier;  Sw. 
bantler ;  'Fr.bandmdiere;  Sp.  bandolera;  Port. 
bandoleira ;  Ital.  bandoliera ;  from  Fr.  bande, 
Ital.  banda  =  a  band.  Named  from  having 
been  fastened  by  a  broad  band  of  leather.]  A 
large  leathern  belt  worn  in  mediaeval  times  by 


BANDOLEER. 

mnsketeers.  One  end  passed  over  the  right 
shoulder,  whilst  the  other  hung  loose  under 
the  left  arm.  It  sustained  the  musket,  and 
had  dependent  from  it  twelve  charges  of 
powder  and  shot  put  up  in  small  wooden 
boxes. 

"  He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelirr, 
And  wofully  scorched  the  hackhutteer." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  LoM  Minstrel,  iii.  21. 

'  ban  don,  *ban-doun,  ' baun  doun 
(0.  Eng.)  ban'-down  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
&  Prov.  bandon=  command,  orders,  dominion.] 
[ABANDON.] 

1.  Command,  orders,  dominion. 

"  Alaugst  the  land  of  Ross  he  roars. 
And  all  obey'd  at  his  bandown. 
Eviu  frae  the  North  to  Suthren  shears. 
Battle  of  llarlnw,  at.  7.  Evergreen,  i.  81.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  Disposal. 

"  For  bothe  the  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bnnilon  brought, 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought" 

Rom.  of  the  Bole,  !,!«, 

t  ban  dbre,  t  ban  dbre.  t  man  -dbro, 
t  pan  dor e,  t  pan  dore,  s.  [In  Dan. 
pandure ;  Ger.  pandore ;  Fr.  bandore,  mandore, 
mandole,  pandore ;  Sp.  bandurria,  pandola  = 
a  lute  with  four  strings,  mandolin,  pandurria  ; 
Port,  bandurra ;  Ital.  mandola  —  a  cithern, 
pandora,  pandura ;  Lat.  pandvra  and  pandu- 
rlum  ;  Gr.  navSovpa  (pandoura)  and  n-ai/fiovpic 
(pandourls)  =  a  musical  instrument  with  three 
strings,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan.] 
A  musical  instrument  like  a  lute  or  guitar, 
invented  by  John  Ross  or  Rose,  a  famous 
violin-maker,  about  1562.  The  name  gave 
origin  to  banjo  (q.v.). 

"  One  Garchi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  poet  became  dis- 
traught of  his  wits  with  overmuch  levitle.  and  at  the 
time  of  his  distraction  WHS  playing  upon  a  bandore."— 
Witt,  Fiti,  and  Fancies,  K.  4  (1614). 

*  ban  -doun-ly,  *ban'-do%n-ly,  adv.  [O. 
Eng.  4  Scotch  bandoun ;  -ly.]  Firmly,  cou- 
rageously. (Scotch.) 

"The  Sotheron  saw  how  that  so  bandoamly, 
Wallace  abaid  ner  hand  thair  cliewalry/ 

Wallace,  v.  881,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

band  rol,  ban  der  ole,  ban'- ner -ol, 
ban  ner  olle,  ban  -ner -aU,  ».  [In  Fr. 

banderole  =  (1)  a  shoulder-belt ;  (2)  a  bandrol ; 
(3)  (Naut.)  a  streamer.] 


BANDROL. 


1.  A  small  flag,  pennant,  or  streamer  in  the 
form  of  a  guidon,  longer  than  broad,  usually 
borne  at  the  mast-heads  of  vessels.  (Johnson.) 

2.  The  small  silk  flag   which  occasionally 
hangs  from  a  trumpet    (Johnson.) 

3.  A  banner   or 
flag,  usually  about 
a     yard      square, 
several    of  which 
were  borne  at  the 
funerals     of     the 
great.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  the  ban- 
nerolle  which  was 
placed  at  the  head 
of  Cromwell  at  his 
funeral.          (Fair- 
holt.)     (See     also 

example  from  Camden  under  BANNEROL.) 

4.  Her.:  A  small  streamer  depending  from 
the  crook  of  a  crozier  and  folding  over  the 
staff. 

5.  Arch. :  A  flat  band  with  an  inscription, 
used  in  the  decoration  of  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  period. 

bands  man,  s.  [Eng.  band;  -man.]  A 
member  of  a  (military)  band.  [BAND,  II.  2.] 

band'-ster,  ban'-ster,  s.  fEng.  band,  and 
suffix  -ster.]  One  who  binds  sheaves  after  the 
reapers  of  the  harvest-field.  (Scotch.) 

ban  -dy  (1),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Dr. 
Murray  thinks  it  probable  that  it  comes  from 
bandy,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  club  bent  and  rounded  at  the  lower 
part,  designed  for  striking  a  ball. 

2.  A    game    played    between    two    parties 
equipped  with  such  sticks  or  clubs,  the  one 
side  endeavouring  to  drive  a  small  ball  to  a 
certain  spot,  and  the  others  doing  their  best 
to  send  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  [HOCKEY.  1 

"Are  nothing  but  the  games  they  lose  at  bandy." 
O.  Plan,  v.  102.    (J.  U.  in  Boucher.) 

bandy-wicket,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game  like  cricket.  (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

ban'-dy  (2),  s.  [Telugu  and  Karnata(Canarese) 
bandi,  bundi.]  A  cart,  a  carriage,  a  gig  ;  any 
wheeled  conveyance.  (Anglo-Indian.)  [BUL- 
LOCK-BANDY.] 

ban'-dy  (I),  a.    [Probably  from  bandy  (1),  s.] 

1.  Curved  outwards  at  the  side  (said  of  legs). 
(See  extract  from  Swift  under  bandy-leg.) 

2.  Bandy-legged. 

band  y  (2),  a.    [Eng.  band,  s.] 

1.  Marked  with  bands  or  stripes. 

"Soe  as  the  same  clothes  Iwlnge  put  in  water  ar» 
founde  to  shrincke,  rewey,  pursey,  squallie,  cocklinge, 
bandy,  lighte,  aud  notablie  faultie."— Slat.  VlElu.,  c.  10. 

2.  Full  of  (musical)  bands. 

bandy-leg,  s.  A  leg  curved  laterally 
outwards. 

"  Nor  makes  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy-leg,  or  crooked  nose."    Swift. 

bandy-legged,  a.    Having  bandy  legs. 

"The  Ethiopians  had  an  one-eyed  bandy-legged 
prince :  such  a  person  would  have  made  but  an  odd 
figure."  (Johnton.) 

ban'-dy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob.  from  Fr.  bander  =  to 
bandy,  with  some  allusion  to  bande  =  a  side.] 
A.  Transitive: 

t  Literally:  To  toss  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  a  ball  in  the  game  of  tennis  or  any 
similar  play. 

"They  do  cunningly,  from  one   hand  to  another, 
bandy  the  service  like  a  tennis  ball."— Spenser. 
"  \Vhat  from  the  tropicks  can  the  earth  repel  » 
What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercussive  blow, 
Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro '; " 

Blackmore. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  exchange  anything  in  a  more  or  less 
similar  way  with  another  person. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"  Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  ; 
My  words  woxild  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me."         Shakesp.  :  R<m.  i  Jul.,  iL  6. 

(b)  Spec.  :  Used  of  the  exchange  of  words  or 
blows  with  an  adversary. 

"  And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast" 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  14. 
"  While  ho  and  Muagrave  bandied  blows." 

Jbid.,  17. 

2.  To  agitate,  to  toss  about 

"This  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us,  that  on 
can  hardly  miss  books  of  this  kind."— Locke. 


Ate,  fat,  lore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  -  lew. 


bandying— banish 
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"  Ever  since  men  have  been  united  into  govern- 
ments the  endeavours  after  universal  monarchy  hare 
been  bandied  among  them." — Swift. 

"  Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth,  or  some  of  the 
most  plain  and  certain  propositions,  be  bandied  about 
in  a  disputation."—  WOJ.IL 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  a  ball  backward  and  for- 
ward in  playing  tennis. 

"  That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis  ..." 
Webtter  :  VUtoria  Corombona,    (.V<ir«.) 

2.  Fig. :    To    drive    anything  to    and  fro ; 
specially,  to  exchange  blows  with  an  adversary. 

"A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.* 

Shakesp. :  Titut  Andron.,  L  L 

ban  -dy-Xng,  pr.  par.  k  a.     [BANDY,  v.] 

"  After  all  the  bandying  attempts  of  resolution,  it  is 
as  much  a  question  as  ever."— Qlanville. 

»  bane  (1),  s.    [BONE.]    (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

bane  (2),  ».  [A.  S.  bana,  =  (1)  a  wound- maker,  a 
murderer  (2)  destruction,  death,  the  undoing ; 
bane,  ben,  benn  =  a  wound  ;  Sw.  bane  —  bane, 
death  ;  IceL  bani=  death,  murder;  in  compos. 
bana,  us  bana-sott  =  death-sickness  ;  bana-sar 
=  death-wound,  from  bana  =  to  slay,  ben  = 
a  deadly  wound  ;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  &  Flem.  bane 
=  destruction  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bana  —  death-blow, 
murder  ;  bano  =•  murderer  ;  Goth,  banja  —  a 
blow,  a  wound  (BANG)  ;  Irish  bana  =  death. 
Bane  may  be  connected  with  Arm.  benyn, 
•vinym;  Fr.  venin ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  veneno ; 
Lat.  venenum^=  poison.]  [BANE,  v.] 
*  A.  Of  persons :  A  murderer. 

"  And  schulde  have  bane  beon  .  .  ." 
MS.  Cott.,  Ti/iii.  D.  xviil.,  (.  147.    (8.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Of  things: 

L  Lit. :  Poison  of  a  deadly  kind.     [BANE- 
BERRY.] 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  highly  detrimental,  noxious,  or 
fetal. 

"Thus  am  I  doubly  ann'd  ;  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 
This,  in  a  moment,  brings  ine  to  an  end  ; 
But  that  iui'ornu  me  I  shall  never  die." 

Additon. 

2.  Anything  detrimental  to  a  lesser  extent 


If  Crahb  thus  distinguishes  between  bane, 
pest,  and  ruin : — "  Bane  is  said  of  things  only  ; 
pest,  of  persons  only.  Whatever  produces  a 
deadly  corruption  is  the  bane;  whoever  is  as 
obnoxious  as  the  plague  is  a  peat ;  ruin  is  that 
which  actually  causes  ruin  ;  luxury  is  the 
bane  of  civil  society  ;  gaming  is  the  bane  of 
youth ;  sycophants  are  the  pests  of  society ; 
drinking  is  the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  to 
excess."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

bane-berry,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Actoia,  spicata,  a  plant  of  the  order  Ranuncu- 
laceje,  or  Crowfoots.  It  is  called  also  Herb 
Christopher.  It  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The 
berries  are  poisonous ;  with  alum  they  yield 
a  black  dye.  [Acr^EA.] 

*  bane-wort,  s.  One  of  the  old  names  of 
a  plant — the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  bella- 
donna, Linn.). 

"bane,   v.t.      [From  fane,  *.  (q.v.).     In  Gr. 

*^ivta  (p/t«7!o)  =  to  slay.]    To  poison. 
"  What  if  my  bouse  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas  d  to  give  ten  thousand  ducat* 
TohaveitftonU" 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

*ba'ne-fire,  s.    [BONFIRE.] 

bane  ful,  a.  [Eng.  bane;  -fid.]  Poisonous, 
pernicious,  deadly,  noxious,  harmful,  destruc- 
tive. 

"  For  sure  one  star  its  baneful  beam  display'd 
On  Priam's  roof  and  Hippoplacia's  shade." 

Pope :  Homer'i  Iliad,  x*ii  610,  611. 
"And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup." 

Milton :  Comtu. 

bane  ful  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  baneful;  -ly.]  Per- 
niciously, noxiously,  harmfully.  (Webster.) 

baneful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  baneful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  poisonous, 
noxious,  pernicious,  or  harmful  (Johnson.) 

*ban'-er  (Scotch),  *  ban -ere  (0.  Eng.},  s. 
[BANNER.] 

•  ban  er  man,  s. 
BANNER-MAN  (q.v.). 


An  obsolete  spelling  of 
(q.v.). 

•bane?,*,  pi.    [BAN  (!),«.] 


bang,  v.t.  &  i.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In 
Sw.  banka ;  Dan.  banke  =  to  beat,  to  knock ; 
Ir.  beanaem  —  to  beat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  thump.    (Vulgar.) 

"  One  receiving  from  them  some  affronts,  met  with 
them  handsomely,  and  banged  them  to  good  purpose. " 
— Hovel. 

"He  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the  earth,  put  it 
into  his  servants'  hands  to  fence  with  and  bang  one 
another."— Locke. 

2.  To  fire  a  gun,  cannon,  or  anything  which 
makes  a  report ;  or,  more  loosely,  to  let  off  or 
shoot  an  arrow,  or  anything  which  goes  more 
noiselessly  to  its  destination. 

" .  .  .he  gaed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  off  a  gun  at 
him."— Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  Uiv. 

3.  To  handle  rouguly. 

"  The  desiierate  tempest  hath  so  being  d  the  Turk*." 
Shakeip. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  surpass. 

".  .  .  not  an  England  can  bang  them  "—Aiulenan: 
Cumberland  Balladt,  p.  25.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Intransitive :  To  change  place  with  im- 
petuosity :  as,  "  He  bang'd  to  the  door  "  —  he 
went   hastily   to   the   door.     (Jamieson.)    Ct. 
"  to  bang  to  the  door,"  meaning  to  shut  the 
door  so  as  to  cause  a  bang. 

T  To  bang  out,  v.t.  &  i 

(a)  Transitive  :  To  draw  out  hastily. 

"  Then  I'll  bang  out  my  beggar-dish." 

Song.     (fioui  Belenore,  p.  IIS.) 

(6)  Intransitive:  To  rush  out.     (Scotch.) 
"  Blythly  wald  I  bang  out  o'er  the  brae." 

Kan  i  tan  :  Poemt,  ii.  393.    (/omiwon.) 

bang(l),  ».  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In 
Dan.  bank  =  drubbing,  cudgelling,  blows.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  thump.    (Vulgar.) 

"  With  many  a  stiff  twack,  many  a  bana, 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang."      lludibrai. 

2.  An  action  expressive  of  haste  ;    as  "he 
came  with  a  bang.      (Scotch.) 

^  Ina  bang  :  Suddenly.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  syne  be  married  with  him  in  a  bang." 

Jlou :  ffelenore,  p.  69. 

3.  A  great  number ;   a  crowd,     (Used  of 
persons  or  things.) 

"  Of  customers  she  had  a  bang  • 
For  lairds  and  souters  a'  did  gang." 

£anua«  If omt,  1.  fit. 

4.  The  front  hair  cut  square  across  the  fore- 
head (of  a  woman  or  girl). 

"She  wean  a  most  bewitching  tana."— Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  640. 

bang  (2),  s.    [BHANG.] 
banged,  pa.  par.    [BANG,  v.] 

ban'-ghy  (h  mute),  s.  [Compare  Telugu  bun- 
gah  =  baggage  in  baskets.] 

In  India :  Baggage  suspended  from  a  bam- 
boo pole  carried  on  a  man  s  shoulders. 

bang  1  a,  s.  [Named  after  Christian  Frederick 
Bang,  author  of  a  dissertation  upon  the  plants 
of  sacred  history  (1767).]  A  genus  of  Algae. 
The  species  are  in  broad  or  silky  tufts. 

bang'  ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Eng.  bang ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Great,  large,  "  beating"  in  the 
sense  of  exceeding  anything  else  in  magnitude. 
(S.  in  Boucher,  &c.)    ( Vulgar.) 

ban  -gle,  s.  [Hind,  bangri,  bungree  =  a  brace- 
let.] An 
ornament 
of  a  ringed 
form,  like 
a  bracelet, 
worn  on 
the  wrists 
and  ankles 
of  both 
sexes  in 
India,  in 
parts  of 
Africa,aud 
other  tro- 


BANGLES. 


pica!  coun- 
tries. 


1  ban'-gle,  v.i.     [Etymology  unknown.]    To 
flutter  aimlessly.     (Said  of  hawks.) 

To  bangle  aivay :  To  waste  by  little  and 
little  ;  to  squander  recklessly. 

"  If  we  bangle  away  the  lepicy  of  peace  left  us  by 
Christ,  it  is  a  sien  of  our  want  of  regard  for  him."— 
IThole  llu'y  of  Man. 

bangle-ear,  s.    A  loose  hanging  ear  in  a 
dog ;  a  defective  ear  in  a  horse.    (/fee*.) 


bangle-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  loos* 
and  hanging  like  those  of  a  dog.  (J.  H.  in 
Boucher.) 

Ban-gbV-I-an,  a.  [From  Bangor,  a  cathedral 
city  and  parish  in  Carnarvon.  The  Rev.  J. 
Evans  derives  it  from  Wei.  ban,  =  superior, 
and  cor  =  a  society.  The  chief  choir.]  Per- 
taining to  Bangor. 

Bangorian  controversy :  A  controversy  raised 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
through  his  publishing  a  sermon  in  1717, 
from  the  text,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world"  (John  rviii.  36).  His  views,  which 
were  Low  Church  with  a  dash  of  what  is  now 
called  Rationalism,  gave  much  offence  to  the 
High  Churchmen  of  the  day.  Among  Dr. 
Hoadley's  opponents  was  Dr.  John  Potter, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
author,  among  other  works,  of  the  well- 
known  Grecian  Antiquities. 

"They  are  informed  of  the  excellence  of  the  Ban- 
gorian controvert]/  .  .  ."—(ioldsmith  :  The  Bee,  No.  vii. 

bang  -ra,  s.  [From  Mahratta,  &c.,  bhany  = 
hemp.]  Coarse  hempen  cloth  made  in  North 
India. 

bang  -  some,  a.  [Eng.  bang ;  -some.}  Quar- 
relsome. (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bangs-ring,  *.    [BANXRING.] 

t  bang  ster,  *  bang  e  later,  «.  &  adj. 
[Eng.  bang;  -ster.] 

A.  As  substantive.   Properly :  One  capable  of 
inflicting  "  banging"  blows  ;  a  burly  ruffian, 
a  rough,  a  bully,  a  quarrelsome  person.    (0. 
Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"  Ilk  bangeitter  and  limmer  of  this  land 
With  frie  brydell  sail  qubam  thai  pleis  molest.* 
Pinkerton  :  XcoUiih  Poemt,  ii.  337.     tJamietoH.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Violent,  quarrelsome. 

"  A'  kens  they  bangster  chiels  o'  yore, 
Fint  amity  au  luxrie  tore." 

Learmont :  Poemt,  p.  29.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bang  -strie,  s.  [From  bangster  (q.v.),  and 
suffix  -y.]  Strength  of  hand  ;  violence  to 
another  in  his  person  or  property.  (Scotch.) 

"  Persones  wrangeouslie  intrusing  themselves  in  the 
rowmes  and  posseasiones  of  utherU,  be  oangUrit  and 
force,  .  .  .  • — Act*  Jot.  VI.  (ISM). 


•bangue,  *.    [BHANG.] 

ban  I  an  (1),  ban  y-an  (2),  s.  &  a. 


[In 


Ger.  baniane,  bandanen ;    Fr.  banian ;  Port. 
baniano ;  Sansc.  bct;ufc  =  a  merchant;  panya 
=  saleable  ;  pan  =  to  sell.     (Malm,  dr.).] 
A.  As  substantive  (among  Anglo-Indians)  : 

1.  A  Hindoo  merchant  or  shopkeeper. 

2.  Spec,  in  Bengal:  A  native  who  manages 
the  money  concerns  of  a  European,  and  some- 
times acts  as  his  interpreter.    (Gloss,  to  MM' I 
Hist,  of  India.) 

3.  A  loose  flannel  jacket  or  shirt. 
banian-days,  *.  pi. 

Naut. :  Days  on  which  sailors  have  no  meat 
given  them  in  their  rations. 

banian-hospital,  >.  A  hospital  in  the 
East  for  sick  animals. 

ban  -i-an  (2),  s.    The  same  as  BANYAN  (1). 

ban'  ish,  v.t.  [In  Ger.  bannen,  verbannen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bannan ;  Dut.  verbannen;  Fr. 
bannir,  pr.  par.  banissant;  Port.banir;  Prov. 
&  Ital.  bandire;  Low  Lat.  bannio.]  [BAN, 
BANDIT.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  sentence  to  exile  ;  to  send  away  from 
one's  country  by  the  verdict  of  a  judicial 
authority  ;  to  exile  for  a  limited  period  or  for 
life. 

".  .  .  therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  If.,  L  S. 

2.  Reflectively :  To  send  one's  self  abroad. 
TT.  Fig. :  To  drive  out  or  away  ;  to  expel. 
"It  is  for  wicked  men  only  to  dread  God.  and  to 

endeavour  to  banith  the  thoughts  of  Him  out  of  their 
minds."— TiUotton. 

"And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear." 
Covper :  The  Talk,  bk.  ii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  banish,  to  exile,  and  to  expel,  and 
between  the  corresponding  nouns  banishment, 
exile,  and  expulsion.  The  idea  of  exclusion,  or 
coercive  removal  from  a  place,  is  common 
to  these  terms. 

(a)  To  banish  and  to  exile  are  thus  discrimi- 
nated : — Banishment  includes  the  removal  from 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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or  the  prohibition  of  access  to  some  place  ; 
exile  signifies  the  removal  from  one's  home  ; 
to  exile,  therefore,  is  to  banish,  but  to  banish 
is  not  always  to  exile.  Banishment  follows 
from  a  decree  of  justice  ;  exile  either  by  the 
new.ssity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of  au- 
thority. Banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents  ; 
exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  dishonour  : 
exile  removes  us  from  our  country  ;  banish- 
ment drives  us  from  it  ignominiously.  Ban- 
ishment is  a  compulsory  exercise  of  power 
which  must  be  submitted  to  ;  exile  is  a  state 
into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily. 

(6)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
to  banish  and  to  expel : — Banishment  and  ex- 
pulsion both  mark  a  disgraceful  and  coercive 
exclusion,  but  banishment  is  authoritative  ;  it 
Is  a  public  act  of  government :  expulsion  is 
simply  coercive  ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, or  a  small  community.  Banishment 
always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant  spot, 
to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches 
beyond  a  particular  house  or  society— e.g.,  a 
university  or  public  school,  &c.  Banishment 
and  expulsion  are  likewise  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  although  exile  is  not :  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  re- 
moval ;  expulsion  a  violent  removal :  we  banish 
that  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  retain — e.g., 
groundless  hopes,  fears,  &c.  ;  we  expel  that 
which  is  noxious— e. g. ,  envy,  hatred,  and 
every  evil  passion  should  be  expelled  from  the 
mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace. 

ban'-fehed,  *  ban  -yshed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BAN:SH.J 

ban'-Jsh-er,  ».  [Eng.  banish  ;  -er.]  One  who 
banishes.] 

"To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  bantihert, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.1' 

Sluikesp. :  Coriolanus,  IT.  5. 

ban'  Isb  ing,  pr.  par.    [BANISH.] 

ban  -isll-ment,  s.  [Eng.  banish ;  -ment.  In 
Fr.  lanissement.]  The  act  of  banishing;  the 
state  of  being  banished. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  sending    one  from  his 
country  into  exile  ;  the  state  of  being  sent 
into  exile. 

"  There  was  now  no  probability  that  he  would  be 
recalled  from  banitiimant."— ilaeautay :  But.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  sending  another  away  ; 
specially,  the  act  of  dismissing  thought  or 
mental  emotion.    (Webster.) 

ban'-ia-ter,  «.    [BALUSTER.] 

ban-is-ter'-e-se,  s.  pi.    [BANISTCRIA,  q.v.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  or  section  of  the  order  Mal- 
pighiaceae. 

ban  is  teV-i  a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev. 
John  Banister,  who  lost  his  life  searching 
for  plants  in  Virginia.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Malpighiacefe,  or  Mal- 
pighiads,  and  the  tribe  Banistereae.  The 
species  are  evergreen  twiners  and  climbers, 
with  fine  leaves  and  flowers.  They  were  in- 
troduced from  America. 

ban  jo,  tban'-jer,  s.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  bandore  (q.v.).]  A  musical  instrument 
with  five  strings,  having  a  head  and  neck 
like  a  guitar,  with  a  body  or  sounding-board 
hollow  at  the  back,  and  played  with  the  hand 
and  fingers.  It  is  the  favourite  instrument 
of  the  plantation  negroes  of  the  Southern 
States  and  their  imitators. 

*>ank,    *banke,    'bancke,   a.     [In   A.s 

bane  =  (1)  a  liench,  (2)  a  bedstead  ;  benc  — 
a  bench,  a  table  ;  Sw.  bank  =  a  shelf,  a  bar  ; 
Dan.  bcenk  =.  a  bench,  a  form,  a  seat ;  bank 
=  a  bench,  form,  pew,  bank,  pawnbroker's 
shop,  shelf;  Ger.  bank,  banko;  Dut.  bank; 
Wei.  &  Arm.  bane,  bancq ;  Fr.  •&  Prov.  bane  — 
a  bench,  seat,  pew,  a  bank,  sand,  a  border- 
shelf  ;  banque  =  bank,  money  agency,  work- 
man's salary,  bench,  block  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
banco  =  a  bench,  a  shop-counter,  a  bank  ; 
Low  Lat.  bancus  =  a  high  seat.  Hence  it  ap- 
peal's that  bank  and  bench  were  originally  the 
same  word.]  [B^ucH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1 1.  Of  a  bench  or  seat:  A  bench,  a  desk,  a 
counter,  or  anything  similar  to  these  in  form  ; 
specially,  one  of  the  benches  on  which  rowers 
usually  sit. 

"Placed  on  their  bankt  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep." 


2.  Of  a  house  fitted  up  with  such  benches  or 
seats ;  of  anything  or  any  person  connected  with 
such  a  building : 

(a)  A  counting-house  or  office  fitted  up  with 
benches,  desks,  and  counters  ;  specially  one 
for  dealing  ill  money.     [B.] 

"...  a  fairly  good  demand  is  maintained  at  the 
Bank."— Times,  Dec  28,  1878. 

(b)  The  money  dealt  in  at  a  bank. 

(c)  The  persons  who  deal  in  it ;  specially  the 
manager  or  the  directors  of  the  business. 

"...  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
currency  .  .  ."—Times,  Dec  28,  1878. 

(d)  The  operations  carried  on  ;   the  affairs 
managed. 

"...  the  foresight  with  which  the  Bank  has  for 
some  months  ]>;i  t  been  managed." — Times,  Dec.  23, 
1878. 

3.  Of  anything  in  nature  resembling  a  bench 
or  seat : 

(1)  A  piece  of  ground  rising  above  the  rest, 
and  constituting  either  a  long  acclivity  or  an 
elevation  of  some  other  form.    This  may  be — 

(a)  A  river-bank. 

"...  packs  of  wild  dogs  maybe  heard  howling  on 
the  wooded  bankt  of  the  less  frequented  streams."— 
Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vt 

(b)  Any  slight  eminence  or  knoll. 

"  With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank  or  scented  summer  air." 
Cowper:  Ckarity. 

IT  In  East  Yorkshire  it  is  used  for  a  hill. 
(Pro/.  Phillips:  Rivers,  <&c.,  of  Yorkslvire,  p. 
262.) 

(c)  An  eminence  rising  from  the  sea-bottom, 
even  though  it  does  not  come  near  the  surface, 
as  "  the  banks  of  Newfoundland."  • 

"And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker. 
With  the  breeze  behind  us  on  we  go." 

Longfellow  :  Volden  Legend,  T. 

(2)  A  cloud  or  fog  shaped  like  a  bench,  or 
like  a  river-bank  or  a  knoll. 


(4)  Anything  which,  made  by  man,  looks 
like  a  natural  river-bank,  eminence,  or  knoll ; 
specially,  a  mound  of  earth  or  other  material 
thrown  up  witli  the  view  of  aiding  in  the  siege 
of  a  fortified  place. 

"  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  uor  cast  a  bank 
against  it."— /ia.  xxxvii.  38, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(a)  Originally  :  The  bench  on  which  the 
judges  sat. 

(6)  The  whole  of  tbe  judges,  or  at  least  a 
number  of  them  sitting  together,  hearing  argu- 
ments involving  questions  in  subtle  points  of 
law,  as  distinguished  from  a  smaller  gather- 
ing of  them  for  hearing  cases  in  Nisi  Prius. 

2.  Printing :  A  flat  table  used  by  printers, 
on  which  the  printed  sheets  are  laid  as  they 
come  from  the  press. 

3.  Carpentry ;  A  long  piece  of  timber. 

4.  Comm.  &  Polit.  Econ.  :  An  institution  in 
the  hands  of  a  joint-stock  company  or  of  a 
private  person,  for  receiving  money,  keeping 
it  secure  till  req»ired  again  by  the  owners, 
and  turning  it  meanwhile  to   profitable   ac- 
count    [BANKING.] 

5.  Mach. :    A    creel    for    holding    rows    of 
bobbins  of  cotton. 

6.  The   floor   of   a   glass-m.'l.ing   furnace. 
f Knight.) 

7.  Music:  A  row  of  keys  of  a  stringed  or 
wind  instrument.     (Knight.) 

8.  Mining :  The  face  of  the  coal  at  which 
miners  are  working  ;  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  in  the  phrase  "  so  much  coal  came  to  bank." 
Also,  the  coal  left  standing  between  the  ex- 
cavations is  ban!:. 

9.  Kant. :  A  tier  of  oars  in  a  galley. 

B.  Attributively,  as  in  the  following  com- 
pounds :— 

bank-agent,  s.  A  paid  functionary  em- 
ployed to  conduct  banking  operations  in  a 
branch  of  the  central  office  established  as  a 
feeder  in  a  provincial  town. 

bank-bill,  s. 

1.  In  England :   A  bill  drawn  on  a  bank  or 
a  private  individual.     It  is  payable  at  sight, 
or  at  a  certain  specified  time  after  it  becomes 
due.    [15  ILL.] 

"Let  three  hundred  pounds  be  paid  her  out  of  my 
ready  money,  or  bant-bUtt."— Swift. 

2.  In  America :  A  promissory  note  ;  a  bank- 
note. 


bank-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  the 
cashier  or  clerk  enters  the  debt  and  credltof  a 
customer. 

bank-credit,  .'.. 

In  Scotland :  A  specified  sum  up  to  which 
one  will  be  allowed  to  draw  money  from  a 
bank  upon  proper  security  being  given. 

bank-fence,  s.  A  bank  of  earth  used  as 
a  fence  for  a  field  or  other  piece  of  land. 

bank-holidays,  s. 

Law  &  Ord.  Lang.:  Holidays  upon  which 
banks  are  legally  closed,  so  that  the  officers 
of  those  establishments  may  obtain  needed 
rest.  By  the  Bank  Holidays  Act,  passed  on 
the  25th  of  May,  18T1,  the  following  holidays 
became  legal  in  the  English  Kingdom. 

1.  In    England   and    Ireland :    (1)    Easter 
Monday  ;  (2)  the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week, 
generally  called  Whit  Monday ;   (3)  the  first 
Monday  in  August ;  (4)  the  26th  of  December, 
popularly  called  Boxing  Day. 

2.  In  Scotland :    ( 1)  New  Year's  Day  ;   (2) 
the  first  Monday  in  May  ;  (3)  the  first  Monday 
in  August ;  (4)  Christmas  Day. 

Of  the  above  holidays  Christmas  Day,  Box- 
ing Day,  and  New  Year's  Day,  fall  on  different 
days  of  the  week,  and  may  in  consequence 
fall  on  Sunday.  When  any  one  of  them  does 
so,  the  legal  bank  holiday  is  on  the  Monday 
immediately  following. 

3.  In  the  United  States :  Bank-holidays  in  this 
country  differ  in  date  in  the  different  states. 
The  holidays  common  to  all  are  Independence 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 
Those  kept  in  many  of  the  states  are  New 
Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decora- 
tion Day,  and  General  Election  Day.    Arbor 
Day,  Labor  Day,  and  a  number  of  other  holidays 
are  confined  to  one  or  a  few  states. 

bank-interest,  s.  The  interest  allowed 
on  money  deposited  in  a  bank.  The  rate  is 
higher  on  deposit  receipts  than  on  current 
accounts.  Both,  however,  fluctuate  within 
certain  considerable  limits.  Till  lately  the 
joint-stock  banks  and  discount  offices  regu- 
lated their  rate  of  interest  by  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  In  the  United  States  each  state 
haa  its  special  legal  rate,  with  differences  in 
different  states. 

bank-martin,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  name  for  a  bird,  the  Band- 
martin  [Hirundo  riparia).  (Also  called  BANK- 
SWALLOW.) 

bank-money,  s.  The  credit  given  by  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  for  worn  coin  received  by 
it  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  piece.  The 
appellation  was  intended  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  current  money  of  the  place.  (Penny 
Cycl.,  iii.  377.) 

bank-note,  s.  A  note  issued  by  a  bank 
legally  empowered  to  send  it  forth.  It  pro- 
mises to  pay  to  the  bearer  a  certain  specific 
sum  of  money  conspicuously  printed  upon  its 
face.  The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes  of 
the  value  of  £5  and  upwards,  which  are  legal 
tender  throughout  England.  Certain  Scotch 
banks  send  forth  notes  as  low  as  £1,  r.nd  Irish 
banks  send  forth  notes  for  £1  and  above. 
Banks  of  the  United  States  issue  notes  of  tho 
value  of  81.00  and  upwarda,  which  notes  aro 
supplied  by  the  National  Government,  and  aro 
based  on  the  Government  credit.  They  largely 
take  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation. 
"...  that  the  parties  present  would  engage  to  receive 
bank-nntet  in  all  payments  to  be  made  to  them."— 
Prof,  l.fone  Leri :  Brit.  Comm.  (1872),  p.  76. 

bank-post,  s. 

Stationery :  The  name  for  three  kinds  of 
paper  used  for  foreign  correspondence.  Me- 
dium Bank-post  is  22  x  17$  inches,  and  weighs 
13  pounds  per  ream.  Large  Bank-post  is  204- 
x  lt>i  inches,  and  weighs  11  pounds  per  ream. 
Small  Bank-post,  a  kind  of  paper  now  seldom 
used,  is  18  x  15$  inches,  and  weighs  about 
9  pounds  per  ream. 

bank-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  discount  at 
the  Bank  of  England  on  a  particular  day. 
[DISCOUNT,  INTEREST.] 

"  When  the  bank-rate  remains  apparently  immov- 
ably  1  per  cent,  above  the  highest  open  value  •  I 
money  .  .  ."—Times,  Sept.  19, 1879. 

bank-stock,  s.  A  share  or  shares  in  tho 
capital  of  a  joint-stock  bank. 

"The  sick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  '  Pray, 
Doctor,  how  went  bank-ttock  to-day  »t  'Change  T1  -« 
Tatter,  No.  243. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  »  =  e.     ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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bank-swallow,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  inline  for  the  Sand-martin 
(Uirundo  riparia.)  [BANK-MARTIN.] 

bank,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bank,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pass  by  the  banks  or  mounds  of. 

".  .  .  ul  have  b'inked  their  towns." 

fk'ike.ip.  :  King  John,  v.  2. 

2.  To  place    in   a    banking   establishment 
which  invites  the  deposit  of  money.  (Johnson.) 

3.  To  surround  with  a  bank  ;  to  embank,  to 
fortify  witli  earthworks.     (Johnson.) 

IT  To  bank  vp  a  fire  is  to  cover  it  thickly 
with  slack  coal,  which  will  keep  alight  but 
burn  slowly,  as  is  done  by  engineers  leaving 
work  for  a  time. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  place  money  in  a  bank. 
bank'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  bank;   able.]    Of  such 

a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  being  received 
at  a  bank.    (Webster.) 

banked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BANK,  v.] 
bank'-er(l),  *banq'-uer(«  silent),  *banc'- 
qwer    (£113.),     bank  er,    "bank'-ure 

(.Scotch),  s.    [In  FT.  banquier  —  a  bench-cloth.] 
[BANK,  s.] 

1.  Of  a  literal  bench  or  seat  : 

*  1.  A  cushion  or  covering  for  n  seat 
*'  One  docer  and  a  new  bnwjwr,    .    ,     "  —  Cockyn  • 
jrttlof  tt'm.  Alkame  (138».     Tfitam.  Bbor.,  p.  129.       " 

Tf  The  form  banker  appears  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
(1440).  It  is  still  in  use  as  a  technical  word 
among  artisans. 

2.  A  stone  bench  on  which  masons  place 
the  block  of  stone  on  which  they  are  operating. 

3.  A  bench  used  in  bricklaying  for  prepar- 
ing the  bricks  for  gauged  work. 

IL  Of  that  which  pertains  to  anything  in 
nature  in  form  like  such  a  bench  or  seat  :  A 
vessel  used  for  cod-fishing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 


(2),  s.  [Eng.  bank;  -rr.  In  Sw. 
bankor  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  bankier  ;  Vr.banquier; 
Sp.  banquero  ;  Port,  bankueiro;  ItaL  ban- 
chiere.]  [BANK.] 

1.  One  whose  profession  or  occupation  it  is 
to  conduct  banking  operations.     He  takes  in 
money  for  safe  keeping,  and,  as  a  rule,  allows 
interest  on  it,  to  repay  which  and  obtain  a 
profit  for  himself  or  for  his  employers,   he 
seeks  to  place  out  a  great  part  of  what  he  has 
received  as  advantageously  as  he  can.     He 
prospers  if  his  investments  are  good,  but  is 
the  cause   of  tremendous  disaster  if,  lending 
wh.it    has   been    entrusted  $0    him    on   bad 
security,  he  find  it  not  again  recoverable. 

"  Whole  droves  of  leaders  crowd  the  6««*er'i  doors. 
To  call  iii  money.'  Dry/ten. 

2.  One  who  raises  banks  as  a  barrier  against 
river-floods,  encroachments  of  the  sea,  &c. 

3.  A  drain-digger,  ditcher.    (North.) 
b&nk'-et  (1),  s.    [Fr.  banquette.] 

Brick-making:  A  wooden  bench  on  which 
bricks  are  cut. 

*  bank'-et  (2),  s.    [BANQUET.  ] 

bank'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &*.    [BANK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"...  were  paid  by  the  quaestor  In  bills  on  th« 
tanking  rummissiouers,  or  triumviri  memarii,  .  .  ." 
-Arnold:  Hit!,  /tome,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xliv.,  p.  207. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Engineering:    The  act  or   operation    of 
raising  a  bank  against  river-floods,   the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  or  for  other  purposes. 

2.  Comm.  £  Polit.  Econ.  :  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  dealing  in  money  ;  the  occupation  or 
business  of  a  banker  ;  the  methods  he  adopts 
in  carrying  on  this  occupation  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  these  methods  are 
founded. 

Though  banking  cannot  have  been  much 
required,  and  in  all  likelihood  did  not  arise  till 
society  had  made  considerable  advances,  yet 
its  origin  goes  back  to  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  The  practice  of  taking  interest  for 
money,  which  presupposes  ojieratiuns  which, 
by  whatever  name  called,  are  really  banking, 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xxii. 
25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  :',5—  37  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20),  as 
it  was  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  Divine 
Teacher  in  one  of  his  parables  (Matt.  xxv.  27). 
The  highly  interesting  discover}-  has  recently 


been  made  that  there  wxs  a  banking  establish- 
ment in  ancient  Babylon,  founded  by  a  man 
called  Egibi,  which  lasted  at  least  from  the 
first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  (B.C.  604)  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C. 
485),  and  conducted  financial  operations  of  a 
magnitude  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  the  Bank  of  England.  (Trans,  liib. 
Arckceol.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.,  1879,  p.  582.) 

Banking  was  well  understood  at  Athens  ; 
it  was  established  also  in  the  capital  and  the 
provincial  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
not  just  on  the  scale  of  magnitude  which 
might  have  been  expected. 

It  languished  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
revived  with  commerce  in  general  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Italy  in  this 
as  in  many  other  respects  leading  the  way. 
Hence,  as  shown  in  the  etymology,  the  Eng- 
lish word  bank  comes  from  the  Italian  banco, 
which  primarily  means  a  bench,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  bankers,  while  con- 
ducting their  business,  sat  upon  a  bench,  as 
the  Hindoo  money-changers  do  to  this  day. 
[MONEY-CHANGER.]  From  Italy  the  revival  of 
banking  spread  to  other  civilised  countries. 
Omitting  banks  of  lesser  note,  that  of  Venice 
— the  first  public  bank  established  in  mediaeval 
times — arose  in  1157,  that  of  Genoa  in  1345, 
that  of  Barcelona  about  1400,  that  of  Amster- 
dam in  1669,  and  that  of  Hamburg  in  1619. 
In  1694  the  celebrated  William  Patterson 
founded  the  world-renowned  Bank  of  England, 
its  charter  being  dated  July  27th  of  that  year. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  followed  in  1695.  In 
1703  arose  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  in  1765  that 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1783  that  of  Ireland.  The 
United  States  Bank  commenced  in  1790, 
though  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1816  ;  that 
of  France  was  instituted  in  1803,  and  that  of 
Bengal  in  1809. 

Banking  in  the  British  Isles.  The  first 
notable  traders  in  money  in  England  were  the 
Jews  ;  then  followed,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Italians  from  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  whence  the 
name  Lombard  Street  for  a  well-known 
thoroughfare  in  London  still  swarming  with 
bankers.  The  goldsmiths  combined  with 
their  more  specific  avocation,  first  the  ex- 
change of  coins,  next  the  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing of  money,  and  finally  banking  of  the  more 
modern  type  came  gradually  into  existence 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  object  of  all  bankers  is  to  trade  in 
money.  This  may  be  done  with  capital  which, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  is  their  own  ;  or  it  may 
be  so  that,  while  employing  this,  they  may 
invite  deposits  and  current  accounts  from 
the  public,  thus  keeping  money  in  safe  cus- 
tody, of  which  the  owner  might  be  robbed  if 
he  retained  it  in  his  own  possession,  and 
making  payments  for  him  more  safely  and 
conveniently  than  he  could  do  himself.  [See 
DEPOSIT,  CURRENT  ACCOUNT.]  The  last-men- 
tioned operation  is  generally  carried  out  by 
means  of  bills  or  cheques.  [BILL,  CHEQUE, 
CLEARING- HO  USE.]  The  establishments  now 
described  are  banks  of  deposit  and  of  discount. 
To  these  functions  some  add  that  of  being 
banks  of  issue,  i.e.,  a  bank  which  issues  notes. 
[BANK-NOTE,  ISSUE.] 

The  banks  of  the  British  Isles  may  be 
otherwise  classified  : — 

(a)  The  Bank  of  England  stands  in  a  cate- 
gory by  itself.  It  is  ruled  by  a  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor,  and  twenty-four  directors. 
Its  original  capital  of  £1,200,000  was  increased 
by  successive  subscriptions  till  in  1816  it 
reached  £14,553,000.  Its  charter  has  frequently 
been  renewed.  It  is,  of  course,  a  bank  of  issue. 
The  JE5  notes,  by  which  it  is  best  known  to 
the  general  public,  were  first  sent  forth  in 
1793.  It  has  been  helped  by  the  Government, 
and  has  helped  the  Government  in  return. 
Though  generally  prosperous,  it  has  had  its 
vicissitudes,  having  had  to  suspend  payment 
of  its  notes  in  1696,  and  between  1797  and  1820 
was  restricted  from  making  payments  in  gold, 
though  a  first  step  towards  the  gradual  re- 
sumption of  the  normal  system  had  been  made 
in  1817.  The  Act  by  which  banking  is  now 
regulated  is  Sir  B.  Peel's  celebrated  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  one  provision  of  which  was  that  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  securities 
should  be  limited  to  £14,000,000.  The  periodi- 
cal settlement  of  dividends  and  annuities, 
contracted  for  at  the  National  Debt  Office 
in  Old  Jewry,  is  made  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  directors  of  the  Bank  meet  every 
Thursday,  to  consider  ami  fix  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  for  other  business.  Till  lately 


hrough  a  series  of  conditions.  Before  the 
ivil  War,  each  state  had  its  own  banking 
ystem,  the  banks  being  banks  of  issue,  and 


other  banks  and  discount  houses  were  wont 
to  modify  their  own  rate  of  interest  by  these 
periodical  announcements,  but  of  late  some  of 
them  have  acted  more  independently. 

(6)  The  Joint-stack  Banks  of  London  and  the 
provincial  parts  of  -England.  The  capital  of  a 
joint-stock  bank  is  made  up  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed by  its  shareholders.  Most  of  "these 
establishments  are  constituted  <m  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  liability,  by  which  is  meant 
that  if  the  bank  become  insolvent,  the  share- 
holders are  responsible  to  the  last  farthing 
they  have  in  the  world  for  the  debts  of  the 
bank  :  sharing  its  profits  in  time  of  prosperity, 
they  must  participate  in  its  losses  in  days  of 
adversity.  Nay  more,  a  trustee  who  holds 
bank  shares  is  responsible  personally  to  the 
extent  of  his  private  property,  though  he 
could  not  without  fraud  have  appropriated 
any  profits  arising  from  the  shares  placed  in 
his  name.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1879,  these  w.ll  be  permitted  on  certain  con- 
ditions to  diminish  the  excessive  liability  of 
their  shareholders.  Most  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  grant  interest  on  the  deposits.  None 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London  are  allowed 
to  be  banks  of  issue. 

(c)  Private  Banks:  Associations  of  private 
persons  for  banking  purposes,  not  incorpo- 
rated under  Act  of  Pailiament.  These,  as  a 
rule,  give  no  interest  on  deposits. 

(<t)    Vnited    States:     Banking    has    passed 
through  a  series  of   conditions.    Before  the 
Civ 
sys 

their  notes  often  very  poorly  secured,  with  the 
result  of  great  loss  and  distress  in  every  period 
of  financial  depression.  During  tlie  war  the 
present  National  Banking  System  was  in- 
augurated, in  which  tha  circulation  is  founded 
on  the  security  of  Government  bonds,  purchased 
by  the  banks,  and  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury.  This  system  makes  note 
holders  perfectly  secure  against  loss  by  failure 
of  banks,  and  reduces  the  risks  of  counterfeit- 
ing by  assuring  uniformity  in  notes.  There 
are,  under  more  recent  laws,  some  state  banks 
in  existence,  but  these  are  not  banks  of  issue. 

(e)  Sacingi  Banks:  Banks  established  for 
the  reception  of  small  deposits  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.  In  the 
savings  banks  of  ordinary  type  a  larger  sum 
than  the  money  is  worth  is  paid  for  interest, 
the  considerable  deficit  being  made  good  from 
the  consolidated  fund. 

U  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  are  established 
at  all  the  Money  Order  Offices  of  flic  PrifNli 
Kingdom.  Deposits  are  received  from  one 
shilling  up  to  a  certain  limit  Interest  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2i  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"  .  .  .  in  tbe  business  of  thinking  and  that  of  insur- 
ance: to  both  of  which  the  joint-stock  principle  is 
eminently  adapted."—  J.  8.  Mill:  Polit.  £con.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iz.,  §  2. 

banking-business,  s.  The  business  of 
banking  ;  the  business  of  dealing  in  money  ; 
bank  business. 

"...  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  baaHnff- 
biuincu."—  Penny  Cycl,p  .  iii.  378. 

banking-functions,  *.  pi    The  func- 

tions discharged  by  a  bank  ;  the  operations  of 
a  bank. 

"...  and  of  performing  the  ordinary  banking- 
functiani,"—  Penny  Cyctnp.,  iii.  H78. 

banking-house,  *.  A  house  in  which 
banking  operations  are  carried  on. 

"The  great  banking-house  at  Benares."—  Prmtn 
Cyclop.,  iii.  378. 

bank  '-less,  a.  [Eng.  bank;  -less.]  Without 
a  bank,  not  defined  or  limited  by  a  bank  ; 
boundless. 

bank'-rupt,  "bank'-rrfut,  *bank-uer- 

OUt  (u  silent)  (Eng.),  *  b&nk'-rout, 
*  bank  -rom-pue  (0.  Scotch),  s.  oc  a.  [O.Fr. 
banquerouttier  —  a  bankrupt  (Votgrave),  fiom 
banqneroiitte  =  a  becoming  bankrupt.  In  3w. 
bankruttor;  Dan.  bankerotor  ;  Dut.  bankroe- 
tier;  Ger.  bankerottirer  ;  Fr.  banqiierovtier, 
from  banque  =  bank,  and  Norm.  Fr.  roupt, 
Lat.  rnptus  =  broken,  pa.  par.  of  rumpo  — 
to  break.]  (See  below,  the  example  from 
Skene.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  A  trader  or  other  person  so  deeply  in- 
debted that  he  has  failed  to  meet  his  pecuniary 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jolfrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph- f. 
-cian     shan.    -cion. -tion.  -sion  =  shun :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -sious, -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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obligations,  and  has  had  to  surrender  his 
property  to  be  proportionately  divided  among 
his  creditors  ;  more  loosely,  one  who  cannot 
pay  his  debts,  even  if  no  arrangement  has 
been  come  to  with  his  creditors. 

"  In  Latine.  Cedere  bonit,  quhllk  is  most  commonly 
Ysed  amongst  merchaufles  to  make  bankrout,  bank- 
rupt, or  biuikram/nte :  because  the  iloer  thereof,  as  it 
were,  breakia  his  lunik,  stalle  or  seate,  quhair  he  vsed 
his  trafflcque  of  before."— Skene  :  Verb.  Sign.,  under 
the  words  Di/our,  Dyvour. 

"Every  asylum  was  thronged  with  contraband 
traders,  fraudulent  bankrupt!,  thieves  and  assassins." 
—Ma.ea.ulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*  (b)  (Of  the  form  bankrout) :   Bankruptcy. 
(Wares.) 

"An  unhappy  master  is  he,  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  ia 
neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts." — 
'    Atcham :  Scholem.,  p.  59. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  promises  more 
than  it  can  give.  (Hares.) 

"Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than 
he's  worth  to  season." — Hhaketp. :  Comedy  o/  Error*, 
Jv.  Z 

H  Law  and  Commerce : 

*  1.  A  trader  plunged  in  debt  who  absconds 
and  liides  himself,  so  as  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors; or  does  anything  similar  in  order  to 
avoid  meeting  his  obligations.    (Blackstone : 
Comment.) 

2.  A  trader  who  fails  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
who,  on  the  petition  of  some  one  of  his  cre- 
ditors or  his  own,  to  the  court  of  law  which 
has  special  cognisance  of  such  cases,  is  re- 
quired to  give  in  a  correct  account  of  his 
effects,  which,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  are 
then  divided  among  his  creditors  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their  several 
claims  against  him.  No  further  legal  demands 
can  be  made  against  him,  though,  if  strictly 
honourable,  he  of  course  feels  that,  morally 
viewed,  his  debts  are  still  owing,  and  if  at  any 
future  time  he  obtain  the  requisite  resources, 
he  is  in  conscience  bound  to  liquidate  them 
with  interest  from  the  time  when  his  failure 
took  place.  [BANKRUPT  LAWS.] 

U  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  merchant  or 
other  commercial  man  can  become  a  bank- 
rupt; any  one  else  failing  to  pay  his  just 
debts  is  said  to  be  insolvent. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Judicially  declared  unable  to  meet 
one's  liabilities. 

".  .  .  the  officers  should  not  be  bankrupt  traders."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Unable  to  do  what  is  demanded  or 
expected  of  it. 

"  Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
Though  mist,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped,"  Ac. 
Leon.  Digget:  Prolog,  to  Sk.,  p.  223.    (Xarei.) 
"  He  gives,  what  bankrupt  Nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man." 

Cowper:  Valediction. 

bankrupt  laws,  bankruptcy  laws. 

Laws  which  have  been  formed  with  the  view 
of  protecting  a  merchant  who  cannot  pay  his 
debts  from  unduly  harsh  conduct  on  the  part 
of  his  creditors,  and  those  creditors  from  any 
fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
debtor.  [DEBT.]  Experience  has  shown  the 
first  object  to  be  easy  of  attainment,  the 
second  one  difficult.  The  first  English  bank- 
rupt law  was  that  of  the  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  4,  which  was  rendered  necessary  to  protect 
creditors  from  the  shameless  frauds  to  which 
they  were  too  frequently  subjected.  Other 
statutes  followed,  which  established  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Court.  In  the  United  States 
national  bankruptcy  laws  were  passed  in  1800 
and  1840,  but  these  were  not  long  in  operation. 
Another  law  was  passed  in  1807,  which  continu- 
ed operative  until  1878,  when  it  was  repealed. 
1f  Bankruptcy  laws  were  passed  in  England 
In  1543  and  1571.  These  were  consolidated 
tnd  amended  in  1861,  13(58,  and  1869. 

bankrupt  system.  A  system  of  laws 
designed  to  regulate  all  cases  relating  to  bank- 
rupts or  bankruptcy.  [BANKRUPT  LAWS.] 

bank'  rupt,  *  bank  -rout,  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
the  substantive.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  render  or  declare  a  merchant 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities. 

1 2.  Intrans. :  To  be  unable  to  meet  them. 

"  We  cast  off  the  care  of  all  future  thrift,  because  we 
He  already  bankrupted."— Hammond. 

"  He  that  wins  empire  with  the  loss  of  faithe 
Out-buies  it,  and  will  bankrout." 

Thorpe :  liyrorii  Conspiracy. 

bank'-rupt-9y,  s.  [Eng.  bankrupt ;  -cy.]  The 
state  of  being  bankrupt ;  the  act  of  declaring 
one's  self  bankrupt. 


bankruptcy  law.    [BANKRUPT  LAWS.] 
bank'-rupt-ed,  pa.  par.    [BANKRUPT,  v.] 
bank'-rupt-ing,  pr.  par.    [BANKRUPT,  ».] 

*  bank'-ure,  s.    [Fr.  banguier  =  a  bench-cloth, 

a  carpet  for  a  form  or  bench  (Cotyrave)  ;  Low 
Lat.  banquerium,  bancale.]  A  covering  for  a 
bench.  [BANKER.] 

"A  pair  of  ffustiaue  blankatis,  a  bankure,  four 
cuschingis,"  Ac.—  Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1493,  p.  31S. 

bank'-si-a,  ».  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  the 
well-known  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  born 
January  4,  1743,  sailed  from  Plymouth  as 
naturalist  in  the  exploring  expedition  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cook  in  1768,  became 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1778,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1780,  and  died  June  19, 
1820.]  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Proteaceae,  or  Proteads.  The  species, 
which  are  somewhat  numerous,  are  elegant 
plants,  scattered  all  over  Australia,  where  they 
are  called  Honeysuckle  Trees.  They  have 
umbellate  flowers,  with  long,  narrow  tubular 
coloured  calyces,  no  corolla,  four  stamens, 
and  hard  dry  leaves,  generally  dull  green 
above,  and  white  or  pale  green  beneath.  Many 
species  are  now  cultivated  in  England  in 
greenhouses. 

banksia  rose.  A  species  of  climbing 
cluster  rose  with  small  buff  or  white  scentless 
blossoms. 

bank  -sl-daa,  s.  pi.    [BANKSIA.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Proteaceae  and  the  section  Folliculares. 
Type,  Banksia  (q.v.). 

ban  li-eue,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  banleuca) 
bannus  =  jurisdiction,  proclamation,  and  leuca 
=  league.]  A  district  or  the  districts  situated 
locally  outside  the  walls  of  a  city,  but  legally 
within  the  limits ;  a  suburb  or  suburbs 
(Brandt.) 

*ban'-nat,  *ban-nate,  *.  [BONNET.]  A 
bonnet.  (Scotch.)  Spec.,  a  bonnet  of  steel ;  a 
skull  cap.  (Jamieson.) 

Double  bannate  (double  in  the  sense  of  plate 
armour  and  bonnet) :  A  skull  cap ;  a  steel 
bonnet. 

"That  Lucas  Broiss  sail  restore  to  Andrew  Glide- 
fallow  a  double  bannate,  price  v]  ».  viii  d.,  and  certane 
gudis  of  houshald."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1490,  p.  157. 

banned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAN,  v.  ] 

*  ban  neoure,  *  ban  -eour,  s.    [From  Eng. 

banner.]    A  standard-bearer.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  bad  the  banneoure  be  a  sicl. 
Set  his  bannere,  and  wyth  it  bid.' 


>annere,  and  wyth  it  bid." 
Wyntown,  ix.  27,  865.    (Jamitton.) 


ban'-ner,  *ban'-er,    *ban'-ere,  *.  &  o. 

[In  Dan.  banner;  Sw.  and  Wei.  baner ;  Dut. 
banier,  vaan ;  Ger.  banner  panier,  fahne;  Fr. 
banniere  =  a  banner,  bandiere  —  a  file  of  sol- 
diers with  colours  at  their  head ;  Prov.  baneira, 
banera,  bandiera;  Sp.  bandera;  Port,  ban- 
deira;  Ital.  bandiera,  connected  with  bandire 
=  to  proclaim,  to  publish  .  .  .  ;  Low  Lat. 
banderia  =  a  banner  ;  bandum  —  a  band,  a 
flag.  Comp.  with  Goth,  bandva,  bandvo  =  a 
sign.]  [BAND.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  A  flag  or  standard  carried  at 
the  head  of  a  band  marshalled  for  military 
purposes.    [B.  1.]    It  indicates  the  way  to 
be  taken  in  marching,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
rallying-point  in  case  of  defeat.     There  are 
national,  imperial,   royal,  ecclesiastical,  and 
more  private  banners.     A  banner  generally 
consists  of  a  piece  of  taffeta  or  other  rich 
cloth,  with  one  side  of  it  attached  to  a  pole, 
while  the  rest  of  it  is  free  to  flutter  in  the 
wind.    Sometimes  the  word  banner  is  used  for 
a  streamer  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  lance,  or  in 
some  similar  position.    [A.,  II.  1.] 

"  The  baner  wele  that  thou  display." 

>•,<•„ in,-  aiul  C.awin,  471 

"  AH  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 

lDg' Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  1. 

But  left  his  sister  and  his  tiueen  behind, 
And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  ill  the  wind." 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :   Any  Being,  person,  or  thing  to 
which  in  moral  struggles  one  can  rally.    (In 


this  sense  Banner  is  a  name  sometimes  as- 
sumed by  particular  newspapers,  as  the  cor- 
responding word  Standard  is  by  others.) 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  flag,  generally  square,  painted  or 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  person  in 
whose  honour  it  is  borne,  and  of  such  a  size 
as  to  be  proportionate  to  his  dignity.  Theo- 
retically, the  banner  * 
of  an  emperor  should  Q 
be  six  feet  square, 
that  of  a  king  five 
feet,  that  of  a  duke 
four  feet,  and  that 
of  a  nobleman  from 
a  marquis  to  a 
knight  banneret  in- 
clusive, three  feet. 
No  one  under  the 
rank  of  a  knight 
banneret  is  entitled 
to  a  banner.  [BAN- 
NERET.] [For  the 


BANNER   OF   COUNT 

DE   BARUE. 
Temp.  Edward  I. 


different  kinds  of 
banners,  see  COL- 
OURS, FLAG,  GON- 
FANNON,  GUIDON, 
ORIFLAMME,  PEN- 
DANT, PENNON,  and  STREAMER.] 

IT  -A.  Feudal  Banner  is  a  square  flag  in  which 
the  arms  of  a  deceased  person  are  panelled, 
but  with  the  helmet,  mantle,  and  supporters 
absent.  When  all  the  quarterings  of  the 
person  who  is  dead  are  present,  and  the  edge 
fringed,  it  is  called  a  Great  Banner. 

2.  Botany :  The  vexillum — the  standard  or 
upper  expanded  petal  in  the  corolla  of  a 
papilionaceous  plant. 

B.  Attributively :  In  the  sense  of,  in  some 
other  way  pertaining  to,  or  being  in  connec- 
tion with  a  banner  ;  as  in  the  following  : — 

banner-cloth,  s.  The  cloth  of  which  a 
banner  is  made. 

"The  liiutnrr-clnth  was  a  yard  hroad  and  five 
quarters  deep."— Penny  Cyclop.,  iii.  407. 

banner-cry,  *.  A  cry  designed  to  sum- 
mon troops  and  other  combatants  together  as 
around  a  banner. 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! " 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vt  IT. 

banner-man,  s.  A  man  who  carries  a 
banner. 

*'  My  banner-man,  advance !  * 

Scott .  Lady  oftfte  Lake,  vL  18. 

banner-staff,  s.  A  staff  from  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  cloth  of  a  banner  is  un- 
furled. 

"  The  banner-ttaffwus  in  his  hand." 

Wordiworth:  White  Uoe  of  liylitone,  Tt    v 

ban'-ner-al,  s.  [BANNER.]  A  flag  or  standard. 

"  Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral.' 

Keatt :  Xpecimen  of  an  Induction. 

ban'-nered,  a.  [Eng.  banner;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  equipped  with  banners. 

"  By  times  from  silken  couch  she  rose. 
While  yet  the  banner  d  hosts  repose." 

Scott.'  Lay  o/  the  Latt  Minttrtl,  V.  Id 

ban'-ner-et,  *  ban'-ner-ette,  *  ban'-er- 
ette  (Eng.),  *  ban  reutc  (0.  Scotch),  s. 
[In  Fr.  banneret,  banderet ;  Low  Lat.  ban- 
neretus.]  [BANNER.] 

1.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight-Banneret ;  & 
member  of  an  ancient  order  of  kinghthood 
which  had  the  privilege  of  leading  their  re- 
tainers to  battle  under  their  own  flag.    They 
ranked  as  the  next  order  below  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  only  a  few  official  dignitaries 
intervening.    This  was  not,  however,  unless 
they  were  created  by  the  king  on  the  field  of 
battle,  else  they  ranked  after  baronets.    The 
order  is  now  extinct,  the  last  banneret  created 
having  been  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642', 
for  his  gallantry  in  rescuing  the  standard  of 
Charles  I. 

"  A  gentleman  told  Henry,  that  Sir  Richard  Croftes, 
made  banneret  at  Stoke,  was  a  wise  man  ;  the  king 
answered,  he  doubted  not  that,  but  marvelled  how  a 
fool  could  know."— Cumden. 

2.  A  small  banner  or  streamer. 

"...  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  bannered  about  thee 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a 
vessel  of  too  ereat  a  burthen."— Shaketp. :  Alls  Well 
that  Ends  Weil,  il.  :i. 

3.  A  title  given  to  the  highest  officer  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  Republics. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  03  =  e ;  &  -  e.     qu  =  kw. 
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ban  ner  ol,  <.     [BANDROL.] 

"King  Oswald  had  a  bannerol  of  gold  and  purple 
let  over  his  tomb."—  Camden. 

ban-net,  s.    [BONNET.]    (Scotch.) 

Nuikit  bannet  :  The  square  cap  worn  by  the 
Itoman  Catholic  clergy. 

"...  no  btschopes,  frleris,  preistls,  channones,  dunt 
weir  nuikit-lianncttet  .  .  ."—PitKottie  :  Cron.,  p.  527. 
(Jamitton.) 

bin'  ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [BAN,  «.] 

As  substantive  :  Cursing. 

"  Furthermore,  who  is  ther  that  is  not  afraid  of  all 
maledictions  and  cursed  execratitffos.  and  especially 
when  the  names  of  the  infernal  fiends  or  unluckie 
souls  are  used  in  such  banning*."—  Holland:  Plinie, 
lik.  xxviii..  c,  2.  (Jtichardioti.) 

•ban-ni'-tion,  *.     [From  Eng.  ban  (q.v.).] 
[BANISH.] 

1.  Outlawry. 

2.  Expulsion  from  a  place.    (Laud.) 

ban  nock,  *bon-nock,  s.    [Ir.  boinneog; 
GaeL  boiinach.] 

1.  A  flat  round  cake  made  of  oat  or  barley 
meal.    (Scotch.) 

If  The  dough  of  which  bannocks  are  made 
is  generally  better  than  that  of  which  cakes 
are  formed  ;  a  bannock,  as  a  rule,  is  toasted 
on  a  girdle,  while  a  cake,  after  having  been 
laid  for  some  time  on  a  girdle,  is  toasted 
before  the  fire  ;  a  bannock,  moreover,  is 
generally  of  barley-meal  and  a  cake  of  oat- 
meal. (Jamieson.) 

"  .  .  .ye  needna  stick  to  gie  them  a  wanght  o'  drink 
and  a  bannock."—  Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Old  Law  :  A  duty  exacted  at  a  mill  in 
consequence  of  thirlage. 

"  The  sequels  .  .  .  pass  by  the  name  of  knaveship 
and  of  bunnock  and  lock  on  gowpen."—  Ertttne  : 
Instil.,  bk.  li..  t  U.,  §  19. 

bannock-fluke,  s.  A  fish—  the  Common 
Turbot  (Pleuronectes  maximus).  (Scotch.) 

•"What  are  ye  for  to-day,  your  honour?'  she  said, 
or  rather  screamed,  to  Oldbuck  ;  'Caller  haddocks  and 
whitings,  a  bannock-Jtuke  and  a  cock-padle?'"—  Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  XL 

bannock-hive,  s.  [Scotch  bannock,  and 
hive  (q.v.).]  Corpulency,  induced  by  eating 
plentifully. 

"  How  great  's  my  Joy  ;  it's  sure  beyond  compare  ! 
To  see  you  look  sae  hale,  sae  plump  an'  square. 

Ye've  been  nae  stranger  to  the  bannock-hive." 

Morilon  :  Poem*,  pp.  177,  178. 

bannock-stick,  s.  A  wooden  instru- 
ment for  rolling  out  bannocks. 

"  A  bassie,  and  a  bannock-stick  ; 
There's  gear  enough  to  make  ye  sick." 

Hogg  :  Jacobite  Relict,  t  118. 

banns,  s.  pi.    [BAN.] 

ban'-quet  (qu  as  kw),  *  ban  -ket,  *  bah 

kette,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Dut.  banket  ;  Ger.  ban- 
kelt  ;  FT.  banquet  ;  Sp.  banquet  =  a  banquet  ; 
bcmqueta  =  a  stool,  a  raised  way  ;  Port,  ban- 
g«etrt=a  banquet;  Ital.  banchetto^a,  feast, 
a  little  seat  ;  dimin.  of  banco  —  a  bench.] 
[BANK,  BANQUETTE.] 

1.  Literally: 

*  1.  Formerly  :  A  dessert  after  dinner  ;  not 
the  substantial  meal  itself. 

"  We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
and  bum/net  be  prepared  here."—  Matringer  :  The  Un- 
natural Combat,  ill.  1.  (tfaret.) 

•f  (a)  "  The  common  place  of  'banqueting, 
or  eating  the  dessert,"  Gitfard  says,  "  was  the 
garden-house  or  arbour,  with  which  almost 
every  dwelling  was  furnished." 

(6)  Evelyn  used  banquet  in  the  sense  of  a 
dessert  as  late  as  1(585,  though  the  modern 
signification  had  already  come  into  partial 
use.  (Nares.) 

2.  A'ow  :  An  entertainment  of  a  sumptuous 
character,  at  which  choice  viands  and  liquors 
are  placed  before  the  guests.     (Used  of  the 
whole  entertainment,  and  not  simply  of  the 
dessert.) 


IL  Fig.  :  Anything  on  which  the  mind  can 
feast  with  pleasure. 

"  In  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ; 
It  U  a  banquet  to  me." 

ShaXeip.  :  ifacbeOi,  1.  4. 

banquet-hall,  s.  A  hall  for  banqueting 
in,  or  a  hall  in  which  banqueting  has  actually 
taken  place. 

"  You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call, 
In  the  ancestral  banquet-hall.  " 

Longfellow  •  The  Golden  Legend,  1. 


banquet-house,  s.  [BANQUETING-HOUSE.] 

"  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the  king 
and  his  lords  came  into  the  banquet-home  .  .  ."—Dan. 
v.  Id. 

banquet-tent,  s.  A  tent  designed  for 
luxurious  entertainments. 

ban'-quet  (qu  as  kw),  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Ger. 
bankettiren;  Fr.  banqueter;  Sp.  &  Port,  ban- 
quetear.] 

A.  Transitive:    To   make    a    sumptuous 
feast   for ;   to  invite   to   or   entertain   at  a 
sumptuous  feast. 

"  Jove  feels  himself  the  season,  sports  again 

With  his  fair  spouse,  and  banquet!  alibis  train." 
Cotcper :  Tranil.  of  Milton  ("Approach  of  Spring"). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feast  luxuriously. 

"  Born  but  to  banquet  and  to  drain  the  bowl." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  bk.  x.,  M2. 
"  I  purpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 
Arid  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers." 

Prim   n 

2.  Fig. :  To  obtain  luxurious  food  for  the 
mind  or  heart. 

"  The  mind  shall  banquet,  tho'  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits." 

Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour' I  Lott,  1.  1. 

t  ban'-quet-ant  (qu  as  kw),  s.  [From  Fr. 
banquetant,  pr.  par.  of  banqueter  =  to  ban- 
quet.] One  who  banquets. 

"  And  there  not  beside 
Other  great  banque'anls,  but  yon  must  ride 
At  anchor  still  with  us." 

Chapman  :  n,,m.  Odyu..  bk.  xx.    (Richardton.) 

bah  -quet-ed  (qu  as  kw),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BANQUET.] 

ban'-quet-er  (qu  as  kw),  '  bah  quet 
te  er,  *  bahc  ket-tour,  s.  [Eng.  ban- 
quet, and  suffix  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  a  guest  at  banquets,  or  at 
home  feasts  luxuriously.    (Johnson.) 

2.  One  who  is  the  entertainer  at  a  banquet 
or  banquets.    (Johnson.) 

bah  quet  mg  (qu  as  kw),  bah'-ket- 
tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BANQUET,  i>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or   operation  of  feasting  luxu- 
riously. 

"...  and  talk'd  In  glee 

Of  long-past  banquetings  with  high-born  friends." 
Wordsworth  :  The  Excurtion,  bk.  vil. 

2.  The  viands  and  liquors  provided  for  such 
an  entertainment. 

banqueting  house,  banquet-house, 

s.    A  house  specially  constructed  or  used  for 
luxurious  entertainments. 

"...  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting- 
noute."—ilacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

banqueting-room,  s.  A  room  con- 
structed or  used  for  luxurious  entertainments. 

ban-quette',  bah-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr. 
—  a  small  bench,    a   long  seat  stuffed  and 
covered  ;  a  causeway,  footpath,  or  pavement.] 
Fortif. :  A  small  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  para- 
pet, on  which  soldiers  mount  when  they  fire. 

t  bans,  s.  pi.    [BAN(I).] 

ban'-shee,  ben  -shi,  s.  [Gael,  bean-shith  = 
fairy  ;  from  Gael.  &  Ir.  bean  =  woman,  and 
Gael,  sith,  Ir.  sith,  sigh,  sighe,  sighidh  =  fairy.] 
Celt.  Mythol. :  A  fay,  elf,  or  other  supernatural 
being,  supposed  by  some  of  the  peasantry  in 
Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  sing 
a  mournful  ditty  under  the  windows  of  the 
house  when  one  of  the  inmates  is  about  to  die. 

ban'- stick -le  (le  =  el)  (Eng.),  *  ban'- 
Styk-yll  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [A.S.  ban  =  a  bone, 
and  stickel  —  a  prick,  a  sting.]  A  name  given 
in  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England  to  a  fish — 
the  Rough-tailed,  Three-spined  Stickle-back 
(Gasterosteus  trachurus,  Cuv.),  in  Suffolk  a 
"  tantickle."  It  is  a  common  species  in  Britain, 
occurring  both  in  fresh  water  and  in  the  sea. 

"  Asperagus  (quadam  piicit),  i 

ban  tarn,  a.  &  «.  [Probably  from  Bantam, 
a  decayed  village  in  the  north-west  of  Java, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Dutch  residency.] 

A.  As  adjective.  [From  Bantam,  or  other- 
wise pertaining  to  it  (see  etymology).]  Spec., 
pertaining  to  the  fowl  presumably  from  that 
place.  [B.] 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  small  variety  of  the  domestic  fowl.    It 
has  feathered  legs. 

2.  A  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work  like 
that  from  Japan,  but  more  gaudy.    (Goodrich 
£  Porter.) 

ban'-ter,  v.t.  [Etymology  unknown.  Prob- 
ably of  a  similar  origin  to  bamboozle  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  the  list  of  words  in  the  Tatter  (No. 
230).]  Mildly  to  rally  one,  to  make  good- 
natured  mirth  at  one's  expense;  to  utter  mild 
raillery  upon  one  ;  (vulgarly)  to  chaff.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  respect  and  affection  for 
the  individual  bantered  ;  indeed,  there  is  in  it 
a  tncit  compliment  to  his  temper,  as  it  would 
not  be  ventured  on  were  he  deemed  likely  to 
take  fire  at  the  remarks  made. 

"The  magistrate  took  it  that  he  bantered  him,  and 
bade  an  officer  take  him  into  custody."— L'Ettrange. 

IF  Wedgwood  quotes  a  passage  from  Swift 
("Tale  of  aTub"),  in  which  this  word  is  said  to 
have  rome  into  England  first  from  the  bullies 
of  Whitefriars,  from  whence  it  spread  next  to 
the  footmen,  and  finally  to  the  pedants.  It  is 
not  looked  on  as  pedantic  now. 

ban'-ter,  *.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  badi- 
nerie.]  Mild  raillery,  pleasantry  at  one's 
expense  ;  a  joking  upon  one's  weaknesses,  pro- 
cedure, or  surroundings. 

"This  humour,  let  it  look  never  BO  silly,  as  it  passe* 
many  times  for  frolic  and  banter,  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  snares  in  human  life."— L'Ettrange. 

".  .  .those  who  ridicule  it  will  be  supposed  to  make 
their  wit  and  banter  a  refuge  and  excuse  for  their  own 
laziness."—  Watti. 

ban'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BANTER,  v.  ] 

ban'-ter-er,  B.  [Eng.  banter;  -er.]  One  who 
banters. 

".  .  .  m.'irkvd  him  out  as  an  excellent  subject  forth* 
operations  of  swindlers  and  bantereri."—Jlacaulav: 
Hat.  Eng.,  cb.  iii. 

ban  -ter  ing,  *  ban  -trlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[BANTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj. : 

"  It  is  no  new  thing  for  innocent  simplicity  to  be  the 
subject  of  bantering  drolls."— L'EUrange. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  rallying,  or 
treating  with  mild  raillery  ;  the  state  of  being 
rallied  or  mildly  jested  upon ;   the  remarks 
constituting  the  raillery.    (Webster.) 

bant  ling,  s.  [According  to  Mahn,  from  Ger. 
bdnkling  —  a  bastard ;  according  to  Wedgwood, 
from  bundling,  referring  to  the  swaddling 
clothes  in  which  a  young  child  is  wrapped.] 
A  little  child,  a  brat  (Used  in  contempt) 
(Vulgar.) 

"If  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina's  aid  to  prove, 
They  seldom  let  the  bantling  roar. 
In  basket,  at  a  neighbour's  door."    Prior. 

bahx'-rihg,  s.  [From  a  Sumatran  language.] 
The  native  name  of  a  small  insectivorous 
mammal  [TUPAIA.] 

ban  -y-an  (1),  ban  -I  an  (2),  ban  y  an- 
tree,  ».  &  adj.  [Probably  from  Eng.  or  Fr. 
banian  =  a  tribe  of  Hindu  merchants ;  a 
broker.]  [BANIAN.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  tree,  the  Ficus  Indica, 
or  Indian  fig-tree,  celebrated  for  sending  down 


BANYAN-TREK. 

new  stems  from  its  spreading  branchet, 
which,  supporting  those  branches  themselves, 
make  a  living  colonnade  of  great  extent. 
Colonel  Sykes  mentions  a  banyan-tree  which 
he  saw  at  the  village  of  Mhow,  in  the  Poona 
Collectorate,  which  had  sixty-eight  of  the 
descending  stems  just  mentioned,  and  con- 
stituted a  grove  capable,  when  the  sun  was 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sill,  as ;   expect,   ^enophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion,  - cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -ston  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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banyan— baptist 


vertical,  of  affording  shade  to  20,000  men. 
The  tree  is  well  described  by  both  Milton  and 
Bouthey,  except  that  Milton,  misled  by  Pliny, 
makes  the  leaves  larger  than  they  are  in 
nature,  and  describes  loopholes  cut  in  the 
banyan  grove,  which  are  wholly  mythic— 

"...  there  soull  they  ch(*e 
The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day.  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Decani  spreads  her  arms. 
Brandling  so  broul  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twi^s  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between  ; 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  beat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  nerds 
At  loopholes  cut  thro'  thickest  shade    those  leave* 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe." 

JUiUon:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 
"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  «ee 
That  venerable  tree, 
For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 
Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head  ; 
And  many  a  lung  depending  shoot, 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 
Some  on  the  lower  Ixju-rhs  which  crest  their  way. 
Fixing  their  beard.-d  fibres  round  and  round, 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  hung    ' 
Like  atone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 
Kem-.ith  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight. 
Nor  weeds  nor  briars  deformed  the  natural  floor, 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bowered  it  o'er 
Oiilne  gleams  of  chequer'd  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  uious  heart's  Tint  Impulse  would  be  prayer." 

Southey:  Curie  of  Kehama,  bk.  xiii. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  tree  now 
described. 

banyan-tree,  banian-tree,  s.     [See 
BANYAN  (1).] 

"  Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian-tree." 

Ilemaia  :  The  Indian  City. 

-"  ban'-y-an  (2).  s.  &  a.    [BANIAN  (1).] 

ba  6  bab,  s.  [Eth.  baobab,  abavo,  abavi.] 
One  of  the  names  for  the  Adansonia  digitata, 
«illed  also  the  Monkey-bread  Tree.  [ADAN- 
SONIA.] 

bap(l),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  Leicestershire 
term  for  a  d.u'k  bituminous  shale.  (Weale.) 

bap  (2),  s.  [Derivation  uncertain.)  A  thick 
cake  baked  in  the  oven,  generally  with  yeast  ; 
whether  it  be  made  of  oatmeal,  barley-meal, 
flower  of  wheat,  or  a  mixture.  (Smtch.) 

"There  will  be  good  lapperd-milk  kebbucks, 
And  sowens,  and  fardlett.  and  baps." 

RUtun  :  S.  tiongi,  i.  211.    (Jamieum.) 

Baph'-O-met,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Mahomet, 
the  popular  way  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
Arabian  "prophet,"  more  accurately  desig- 
nated Muhammad  or  Mohammed.]  A  real  or 
imaginary  idol  or  symbol  which  the  Knights 
Templars  were  accused  of  worshipping. 


bap'-ta,  s.    [Gr. 
dye.]  " 


(lapto)  =  to  dip,  to 


Entam.  :  A  genus  of  moths  of  the  family 
Geometridae.  They  are  thin-bodied,  and  fly 
during  the  day.  Bapta  bimaculata  is  the  White 
Pinion-spotted,  and  B.  putictata  the  Clouded 
Silver  Moth. 

•  bap'-teme,  s.    [BAPTISM.] 

bap-tls'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  pairru  (baptS)  =  to  dye, 
for  which  some  of  the  species  are  used.]  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  ornamental  as 
border-flowers. 

bap  tssm,    *  bap  tisme,    *  bap'-teme, 

*  bap'-tym,  s.  [In  Fr.  bapteme  ;  O.  Fr.  & 
Prov.  txtptisme  ;  Sp.  bautismo  ;  Port,  baptlsmo  ; 
Hal.  battesimo  ;  Lat.  baptisma;  Gr.  $a.im<?n.a. 
(baptisma)  and  /San-rnTfto?  (baptismos)  ;  from 
J3aim'fu>  (baptizo)  =  ...  to  baptize.]  [BAPTIZE.] 

A.  Literally: 

L  The  act  of  baptizing  any  person  or  thing 
in  or  with  water. 

1.  The  act  of  immersing  any  one  in  water, 
or  pouring  or  sprinkling  it  upon  him  or  her 
as  a  religious  and  symbolical  rite. 

"  Baptym  :  Baptismus,  baptisma."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

Two  kinds  of  baptism  by  means  of  water  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  :  — 

(a)  "  The  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,"  administered  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  Jordan  to  those  who,  under  the 
influence  of  his  preaching,  made  confession  of 
those  sins. 

"  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the 
baptitm  at  repentance  for  the  remission  of  tin*."— 
Murk  i.  4.  (See  also  Matt.  iii.  «.) 


(6)  The  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church,  administered  first  by  the  apostles 
(John  iv.  2)  whilst  their  Divine  Master  was  on 
earth,  and  which  has  continued  to  be  dis- 
pensed to  the  i'i  esent  time. 

2.  The  act  of  "baptizing"  a  thing  Instead 
of  a  person  with  water. 

If  The  washing  of  a  ship  with  salt  water 
on  passing  the  equinoctial  line  was  formerly 
called  iu  cant  and  somewhat  profane  language 
"  her  baptism." 

3.  A  term  employed  by  Protestant,  not  by 
Roman  Catholic,  writers  for  the  blessing  of 
bells  designed  for  worshfp  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.     [BAPTIZE,  A.,  I.  2.] 

IL  The  state  of  being  baptized. 
B.  Figuratively: 
L  Scripture : 

1.  The  doctrine,  allegiance,  or  life  into  which 
the  initiatory  rite  introduces  one. 

"And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye 
baptized?  And  tliey  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.'  — 
Acts  xix.  3. 

2.  Death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  newness 
of  life. 

"Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
•hould  walk  in  newness  of  life."— Ram.  vi.  4. 

3.  Such  a  moral  and  spiritual  state  as  war- 
rants the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God. 

"  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  b-tptism  doth  also 
now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God),  .  .  ."—1  Ptt.  iii.  21. 

4.  Suffering,  specially  that  of  Christ. 

"But  I  h»Te  a  bap'ism  to  be  baptized  with;  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  !  "—Luke 
xii.  50. 

IL  General  Literature : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refreshing  the  heart 
by  "sprinkling"  it  with  something  fitted  to 
effect  that  end. 

"  If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  du»t 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Xature't  baptism,  .  .  ." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ix.  81. 

2.  Initiation  into  any  work  or  occupation 
fitted  to  make  a  change  upon  the  character, 
and   prevent  the    possibility   of  one's    ever 
being  again  what  he  was  before.     Thus,  when 
during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  same  who  perished  so 
tragically  in  Zululand,  was  first  exposed,  by 
direction   of  his  father,   Napoleon   III.,   and 
with  his  own  consent,  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
at  Saarbriick,  the  event  was  called  a  "  baptism 
of  fire. "    So  also  during  the  Indian  mutinies  of 
1857,  the  revolted  sepoys,  who  had  by  murder- 
ing Europeans    committed    themselves  to  a 
course  of  action   from   which  there  was  no 
return,  were  said  to  have  undergone  a  "bap- 
tism of  blood."    Formerly,  the  term  baptism 
was  also  sometimes  profanely  applied  in  cant 
language  to   the  outrageous  practical  jokes 
to  which  seamen  or  passengers  in  a  vessel, 
who  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  equinoctial 
line,  were  too  frequently  subjected,  such  pro- 
cedure being  deemed  legitimate  in  that  zero 
of  latitude. 

H  (l)  Bui  it  ism  of  Mood: 

Tlieol. :  Martyrdom  for  the  Christian  faith, 
said  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  Sacra- 
ment The  same  virtue  is  attributed  to  bap- 
tism of  desire  and  baptism  of  fire. 

(2)  Baptism  of  desire  : 

Theol.  :  An  ardent  desire  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  with  perfect  contrition  for  one's 
sins.  [1(1).] 

(3)  Baptism  of  fire  : 

Theol. :  The  same  as  baptism  of  blood  (q.v.). 
Used  also  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

(4)  Clinical  baptitm : 

Theol. :  Baptism  administered  to  a  person 
on  a  sick-bed. 

(5)  Conditional  baptism : 

Theol. :  Baptism  administered  conditionally 
to  a  person  whose  condition  is  unknown  or 
about  the  validity  of  whose  baptism  doubts 
are  entertained.  The  form  is  :  "  If  thou  art 
not  baptized,  I  baptize  thee,"  &c, 

bap  ti?   mal,  a.    [Eng.  baptism;  -al]    Per- 
taining  to  baptism. 

"  The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  dbcuawd."— 
Macaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

baptismal  character,  s. 

Thtol. :  A  term  applied  in  the  Roman  and 


Anglican  churches  to  a  certain  spiritiuil  mark 
which  differentiates  the  souls  of  baptized 
Christians  from  those  who  have  not  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  This  necessaiily 
carries  with  it  the  belief  that  the  acts— 
whether  good  or  evil— of  an  iinbaptiztd  tw- 
son  can  never  be  the  same  as  those  of  one 
who  has  l.een  baptized,  and  that  the  sacra- 
ment  of  baptism  cannot  be  repeated  without 
sacrilege.  Also  called  baptismal  mark  or 
baptismal  seal. 

baptismal-name,  5.  A  name  given  in 
baptism  ;  a  Christian  name. 

baptismal  regeneration.  [REGENER- 
ATION.] 

baptismal  shell,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  small  slit-U-shaped  metal  vessel 
with  which  water  was  t;\ken  from  the  font  and 
poured  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  in  bap- 
tism. A  small  shell,  polished  and  mounted 
in  precious  inctiil,  was  sometimes  employed. 

baptismal-vows,  s.  pi. 

Eccles. :  The  promises  made  by  the  sponsors 
fora  child,  or  by  an  adult  for  himself,  in  the 
sacrument  of  baptism. 

bap-tlS'  mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  baptismal ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  baptism  ;  through  means 
of  baptism.  (Quin.) 

Bap'  tlSt,  bap'-tist,  s.  &  a.     [In  Ger.  Bap- 
list  ;   S)>.  hn.ptista ;    Lat.  Baptista ;   Gr.  fSair- 
Tio-Tjj,-  (Bi'jitisti's}  (Matt.  iii.  1)  =  the  Baptizer.J 
[BAPTIZE,  BAPTISM.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Scripture:  One  who  extensively  adminis- 
ters the  rite  of  baptism.     The  term  was  and 
is  specially  applied  to  John,  the  forerunner,  of 
Jesus. 

"In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  .  .  .  Then  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judtea.  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan, 
confessing  thuirsim  "-Ua.it.  iii.  1— «. 

2.  Theol,  Church  Hist.,  &  Ord.  Lang.:    A 
Christian  who  holds  that  it  is  not  according 
to  Scripture  to  baptize  infants,  but  that  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  should  be  administered 
only  to  believers  in  Christ,  and  in  thfir  case 
not  by  sprinkling,  or  affusion,  but  by  im- 
mersion. 

Whether  the  early  Church  did  or  did  not 
baptize  infants  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter 
of  dispute.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
some  of  the  so-called  heretical  sects  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  were  opposed  to  infant  baptism. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  question 
to  whom  baptism  should  be  administered 
came  very  prominently  before  the  Church  and 
the  world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who,  under  the  leadeiship 
of  Luther,  Mclanchthon,  and  other  religions 
chiefs,  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  ulti- 
mately abandoned  all  belief  in  infcmt  laptism. 
Th«-ir  opponents  called  them  Anabaptists,  im- 
plying that  they  administered  a  second  bap- 
tism, the  first  one,  that  dispensed  in  infancy, 
still  remaining  in  force;  whilst  they,  of 
course,  repudiated  this  name,  alleging  that  the 
first  baptism  given  in  infancy  being  invalid, 
that  which  they  dispensed  in  adult  life  was 
the  first,  and  not  the  second. 

Baptist  views  first  attracted  attention  in  Eng- 
land in  15:56,  and  the  earliest  congregation  wa» 
formed  there  in  1611.  The  first  Baptist  iu  the 
United  States  was  Roger  Williams,  who  seceded 
from  the  Puritan  communities  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  baptized  by  immersion  in  Providence 
in  10:39,  and  united  with  others  to  found  there 
the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  men  to  announce  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  to  give 
utterance  to  the  Baptist  doctrine  that  no  one 
should  be  bound  to  assist  in  maintaining  wor- 
ship against  his  own  consent.  Two  years 
afterwards  another  eminent  Baptist,  .lohu 
Clark,  founded  the  colony  of  Ithode  Island 
upon  the  island  of  that  name.  A  Baptist 
church  was  founded  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
about  the  same  time,  while  the  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  founded  at  Swansey,  in  1GG3. 
The  growth  of  the  sect  in  this  country  WHS 
very  moderate  during  the  colonial  period,  not 
more  than  77  Baptist  churches  being  known  to 
exist  in  America  in  1770.  Alter  the  Revolu- 
tion it  grew  with  considerable  rapidity,  tho 
civil  disabilities  under  which  its  members  had 
labored  being  now  removed.  In  1784  there 
were  471  churches  and  35,101  members.  By 
1812  these  had  increased  to  2164  churches  and 
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172,972  members.  It  was  not  until  1802  that 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  tlu:  first 
Baptist  missionary  society  in  this  country  BO 
far  as  is  known,  was  formed,  though  mission- 
ary efforts  hail  been  previously  made.  Elder 
John  Leland,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1754, 
travelled  during  his  missionary  tours  75,000 
miles  and  baptized  mure  than  1500  converts. 
Since  the  dates  given  the  Baptist  Church  has 
had  a  very  active  growth  in  this  country,  the 
number  of  its  members  now  exceeding  those  of 
-uny  other  religious  denomination.  In  1893  it 
possessed  in  the  United  States  30,793  churches 
and  3,:!8:},1GO  members,  its  church  and  college 
property  being  valued  at  more  than  §100,000,000. 
There  are  less  than  500,000  Baptists  in  the 
remainder  of  the  world. 

The  American  Baptists  are  in  favor  of  a 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
have  always  protested  against  state  support  of 
religion  and  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  religious  grounds.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  almost  alone  in  these  views,  but  are 
now  joined  in  them  by  all  American  Protes- 
tants. They  hold  that  baptism,  according  to 
the  Scripture  teachings,  means  immersion,  and 
hold  that  none  but  those  who  have  been  thus 
baptized  are  qualified  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  grew  out  of  a  preliminary  organization 
fonnded  in  1811.  During  the  eighty  years  of 
its  existence  it  has  sent  out  more  than  500 
missionaries,  who  have  baptized  nearly  200,000 
converts.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1832,  has  sent  out  al>out 
1000  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  has  done 
excellent  work  among  the  Southern  freedmen. 

B  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  religious  body  described  under  A.  2. 

bap'-Us-ter-^,  bSp'-tls-trSr,  *.     [In  Fr. 

biiptistere;  !Sp.  bautiaterio ;  Port,  boptisterio  ; 
Ital.  battisterio  ;  Lat.  baplisterium ;  Gr.  /3<ur- 
ricmipioi'  (baptisterion)  ==  (1)  a  liathing- place, 
a  swimming-place;  (2)  the  baptistery  in  a 
church.] 

1.  A  place  in  a  church  or  elsewhere  for 
baptizing  people.  The  part  of  a  church  in 
•which  the  font  is  placed. 

"  The  bftptiifrrirt,  or  place*  of  water  for  b.iptisra, 
In  those  elder  times,  were  not.  as  now  our  f.-nls  are. 
•  ill. in  the  church,  l.ut  without,  and  often  in  places 
very  remote  from  it."— Jf«d«:  Churchtt,  ic.,  p.  42. 

12.  Baptism. 

"The  church  waters  used  for  baptMry." 

K  B.  Brooming :  Cola  Guidi,  212. 

bap-tis'-tiC,  b&p-tis'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  bap- 
tist ;  -ic,  -al.]  Pertaining  to  John  the  Baptist, 
to  a  Baptist,  or  to  baptism. 

"Thi«  baptittical  profession,  which  he  ignomntly 
laughed  at,  is  attested  by  father*,  by  councils,  hy 
liturgies."— Bp.  Bramhatt :  Schism  Guarded,  p.  205. 

bJlp-tlS'-tic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  baptistical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  baptistical  manner.  (Dr.  Allen, 
Worcester,  <fcc.) 

bap-ti  z-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  baptize;  -obZe.] 
That  may  be  baptized.  (N.  E.  Elders,  Wor- 
cester, &c.) 

bap-ti  za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  baptise),  -ation, 
from  Lat.  baptizatio.]  The  act  of  baptizing  ; 
the  state  of  being  baptized. 

"...  hia  first  was  his  bap'liation  with  water."— Bp. 
Sail :  Contempt.  Chrut't  Baptum. 

bap-ti  ze,  bap-ti  se,  v.t.  &  i.  [in  Fr.  bap- 
tiser ;  Prov.  bateiar ;  Sp.  bautizar;  Port  bap- 
tizar,  bautizar ;  Ital.  battezzare ;  Lat.  baptizo  ; 
Gr.  ftawri^ui  (baptizo)  =  (1)  to  dip  in  or  under 
water,  (2)  to  draw  water  or  wine,  (3)  to  bap- 
tize ;  0airru>  (bapto)  —  (1)  to  dip,  (2)  to  dye, 
(3)  to  draw  water.]  (LidMl  <t  Scott.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  Of  the  symbolical  use  of  water  or 
anything  similar  in,  connexion  with,  a  person 
or  a  thing  : 

1.  Of  the  use  of  water  in  connexion  with  a 
person  :  To  immerse  the  body  in  water,  or  pour 
or  sprinkle  water  upon  the  face,  pronouncing 
at  the  sama  time  certain  sacred  words.  • 

(a)  To  do  so  with  some  unknown  formula,  as 
John  the  Baptist  did. 


(b)  To  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  is  the 
initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 

them  iu  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 

of  the  Holy  Ghost."—  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

1[  When  the  baptized  ]>erson  is  an  infant  it 

generally  receives  its  name,  or,  at  least,  has 


its  name  for  the  first  time  publicly  announced 
at  the  time  of  baptism.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  also  with  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  Jewish  Church — circumcision  (Luke  i.  59) ; 
but  the  naming  of  the  child  was  no  essential 
part  either  of  the  one  rite  or  the  other. 

2.  Of  the  symbolical  use  of  water  or  anything 
similar  in  connexion  with  a  thing :  The  cere- 
mony which  Protestant  writers  call  "  baptiz- 
ing" a  IK;!!,  designed  for  the  use  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  worship,  is  carried  out  by 
blessing  it  and  giving  it  the  name  of  some 
saint  Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit  that 
the  expression  faptize  is  a  legitimate  one  to 
employ  in  this  case. 

n.  Fig. :  Divinely  to  impart  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  any  one.  [BAPTISM.] 

"...  He  shall  baptize  yon  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire."— Matt.  in.  11. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  administer  baptism. 

"John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderueia."— if  ark  1.  4. 

bap-ti  zed,  bap-ti  sed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BAP- 
TIZE.] 

bap-ti'z-er,  bap-ti 's-er,  s.   [Eng.  baptise) ; 

-er.]  One  who  administers  the  rite  of  baptism. 

"...  his  labours  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and 

a  baptaer."— Straita :   Life    of  Jesus;   Trans.  (18tG), 

vol.  /..  i  45,  pp.  308,  309. 

bap-tl'Z-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BAPTIZE.]  The 
act  of  administering  baptism  ;  the  baptismal 
rite.  [BAPTISM.] 

"bar,  ».  [A.S.  bar.]  An  old  spelling  of  BOAR 
(q  v.). 

bar,  *  barre,  *.  &  a.  [In  Dan.  barre ;  Dut 
boar  =  a  wave,  a  bier,  an  ingot,  a  bar ;  Ger. 
barre  =  a  bar,  as  of  gold  or  silver ;  Fr.  barre  ; 
Prov.,  Sp.,  Ital.,  Gael  &  Irish  barra;  Ann. 
bar  =  branch  ;  barren  =  bar  ;  Wei.  bar  = 
branch,  bar.  Cognate  with  SPAR  (q.v.).  Pri- 
mary meaning,  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  hence  a 
bar.] 

A.  ^ls  substantive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally : 

L  Anything  which,  crossing  another,  hinders 
or  obstructs  progress. 

(1.)  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  placed 
across  anything  open  to  entrance,  and  intended 
to  prevent  ingress  or  egress.  Specially— 

(a)  The  transverse  bars  of  a  gate  ;  the  bolt 
of  a  door. 

"...  hewed  asunder  the  ban  of  the  main  gates  to 
admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans  .  .  ."—Arnold : 
Hut.  Home,  ch.  xliv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  215. 

(6)  A  boom  across  a  river. 

(2.)  Any  material  body  shaped  like  such  a 
transverse  beam  or  bolt,  for  whatever  purpose 
it  may  be  designed.  Spec.,  an  ingot,  wedge, 
or  mass  of  metal,  such  as  gold,  silver,  &c, 

(3.)  Anything  natural,  in  place  of  artificial, 
constituting  an  obstruction.  Spec.,  a  bank 
of  silt,  sand,  or  other  material  deposited  by 
a  river  at  its  month,  and,  unless  cleared  away 
from  time  to  time,  tending  sooner  or  later  to 
impede  navigation.  Also  a  similar  bar  laid 
down  by  the  sea,  even  where  there  is  no 
river. 

"  A  still  «al  t  pool,  lock'd  In  with  ban  of  sand." 

Ttnnyton:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

IT  The  "  fears  of  the  ocean,"  in  Job  xxxviii. 
10,  are  its  shores.  In  Jonah  ii.  6,  the  "  bars 
of  the  earth  "  are  believed  by  Gescnius  to 
mean  imaginary  bolts  or  bars  descending  deep 
into  its  lower  parts. 

(4.)  Any  line  or  mark  in  writing,  printing, 
painting,  &c.,  laid  across  another  one.  (In 
this  sense  bar  was  formerly  used  specially  of 
cross  cheques  placed  across  garments,  and 
ditl'ering  from  them  in  colour.) 

"  Both  the  ba.T-1  of  his  belt 
And  other  hlvtre  stones. 
That  were  richely  raj  led 
Inhisarayclene." 
Oateayn  t  the  Oreen  XnygM,  232.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Anything  fenced  off  by  such  pieces  of 
wood,  iron,  or  other  obstruction.  Spec.,  part 
of  a  room  railed  or  partitioned  off  from  the 
rest  to  prevent  intrusion. 

(a)  In  Inns,  Taverns,  Coffee-houses,  and  Re- 
freshment Rooms :  An  enclosed  place  in  which 
the  liannan,  barmaid,  or  similar  person  stands 
to  sell  liquor  or  food. 

"  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they  would 
appeal  to  me;  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at 
the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way.'—  Atiduon. 

(b)  In  Courts  of  Law.     [See  A.  (1>),  I.  1.) 


(c)  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament:  A  partition 
dividing/the  body  of  both  Houses,  to  which 
only  the  members  and  clerks  are  admitted, 
from  a  less  sacred  space  just  inside  the  door. 
To  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  Com- 
uions  are  summoned  to  hear  the  royal  speech 
read  or  the  royal  assent  given  to  bills.  When, 
the  House  of  Lords  acts  as  a  judicial  body, 
counsel  are  heard  at  the  bar.  To  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  those  are  summoned 
who  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

"The  House  of  Commons  agreed  yesterday  to  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  summon 
.  .  .  to  appear  at  the  bar.    The  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  conduct  of  the?e  ]>crsons  re- 
ported that  they  .  .  .  were  guilty  of  a  drench  of  tha 
privileges  of  the  House.  '—Daily  ji'ewi,  July  2.1,  1879. 
3.  The  persons  thus  protected  from  intru- 
sion.    [See  (b),  I.  2.] 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  (Corresponding  to  A.   (a),  I.  1.) :     Any- 
thing which  hinders,  prevents,  obstructs,  or 
excludes  ;  also  the  act  of  hindering  and  the 
state  of  being  hindered. 

If  In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed  by  to, 
against,  between,  &c. 

"  Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joys  create. 
Refuse  myself  what  I  had  lorc'd  from  fate?" 

Dryden. 

"  And  had  his  heir  survival  him  in  due  course, 
Wh:a  limits.  Kii'.-lnud.hiMlstthon  found?  whatiarl 
What  world  could  hare  resisted?" 

DttnM:  CMl  War. 
•  Fatal  accidents  hr.ve  set 
A  most  unhappy  bar  lietweeu  your  friendship." 

Katae. 

"  Lest  examination  should  hinder  and  let  your  pro- 
ceedings, behold  for  a  her,  against  that  impediment, 
one  opinion  newly  added." — UooJcer. 

2.  (Corresponding  to  A  (a).  I.  3,  &  (b),  I.  2.) 
A  being,  tribunal,  or  court  of  law  with  ability 
and  right  authoritatively  to  judge  of  conduct. 
(Poetic.) 

"  Say,  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  ? 
W  ith  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betr-.y  no  trust" 
Cowper ;  The  Progrcu  qf  Error, 
(b)  Technically: 
i  Law: 

1.  Of  places.     In  Courts  of  Law :  A  spac 
partitioned  off  from  the  rest  by  wooden  barriers 
so  as  to  prevent  intrusion  from  the  crowd.     It 
is  designed  to  accommodate  the  counsel  for 
and  against  the  prisoner,  and  assign  himself  a 
place,  which  he  is  required  to  occupy  whilst 
his  case  is  being  tried. 

"  The  great  duke 

Came  to  the  bar,  where  to  his  accusation* 
He  pleaded  still  Not  guilty." 

Shakap. :  Ben.  nil.,  ii.  1. 
"  Some  at  the  bar  with  subtlety  defend. 
Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untye.' 

Dryden. 

If  Hence,  to  be  called  to  the  bar  signifies  to 
obtain  a  licence  to  plead  as  an  attorney  in  suit- 
able law  courts. 

2.  Of  persons :  A  particular  lawyer  at  the 
bar  pleading  a  cause  ;  or  the  lawyers  of  any 
particular  court,  or  of  the  whole  country  taken 
collectively. 

"...  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him 
from  bar,  bench,  and  witness-box.  .  .  ."—  Jlacaulag : 
Hia.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Of  trials  and  pleas : 

(a)  A  plea  in  bar  means  a  plea  in  bar  or  pre- 
vention of  a  plaintiff's  demand    A  release,  « 
fine,  nonage,  legal  permission  to  do  what  was 
done,  the  statute  of  limitation,   &c.,   are  all 
pleas  in  bar.    (Blackstnne:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  20 ;  bk.  iv.,  ch.  26.)     A  plea  may  be  in 
bar  not  of  an  action,  but  of  an  execution. 
(Ibid.,  ch.  31.) 

"  It  it  divided  into  a  bar  to  common  intent,  and  » 
bar  special ;  a  bar  to  a  common  intent  is  an  ordinary 
or  general  bar,  that  disables  the  declaration  or  plea  of 
the  plaintiff;  a  bar  special.  Is  that  which  Is  more  than 
ordinary,  and  falls  out  in  the  case  in  hand,  upon  som* 
special  circumstance  of  the  fact." — Cotcel. 

"  Bastardy  is  laid  in  bar  of  something  that  is  princi- 
pally commenced,  "-^y'^. 

(b)  Trial  at  bar:    A   trial    before   all    the 
judges  of  that  [articular  court  in  which  the 
action  is  brought  or  the  indictment  laid.     A 
trial   at   liar  is  reserved  for  the    more    im- 
portant cases. 

(c)  Bar  of  dower:    That  which  prevents  a 
widow    obtaining    or    retaining    her   dower. 
Jointure   is   the   most   frequent   method   of 
achieving  this  result. 

U.  Commerce : 

1.  On..    Bar  of  gold  or  silver:  A  lump  or 
wedge  from  the  mines,   melted  down  into  a 
sort  of  mould,  and  never  wrought.     (Johnson.) 

2.  Spec,  (in  African  traffic) :  A  denomination 
of  price  ;  payment  being  formerly  made  to  tho 
negroes  almost  wholly  in  iron  bars.   (Johnson.) 


boil,  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
-cum,  -tian  =  «^^n.     -cion,  -tion,  -slon  =  shiin :  -tion,  -s ion  =  zhun.      tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bar— barb 


HI.  Music: 

1.  A  stroke,  one  of  a  series,  drawn  at  right 
angles  across  the  five  lines  to  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  primary  accents.    The  position  of 
the  bars  is  indicated  by  the  time-signature, 
which  gives  the  contents  of  each  bar.     The 
•paces  between  every  two  such  strokes  con- 
tain notes  of  equal  duration  in  the  aggregate, 
until  a  change  is  directed  by  a  new  time-signa- 
ture.   Bars  were  first  introduced  into  musical 
notation  about  A.D.  1574. 

2.  The  portion  of  music  contained  between 
two  such  strokes. 

A  double  bar  denotes  the  end  of  a  complete 
section  or  movement ;  or  the  introduction  of 
a  change  of  time,  or  of  key. 

IV.  Her.  :  An  ordinary  formed  like  a  fesse, 
but  occupying  only  one-fifth  of  the  field. 
There  is  room  for  four  bars,  but  not  for  more, 
on  a  shield.  [BARRULET,  CLOSET.] 


BARS.  BARS  GEMELS. 

Bar  gemel.  [From  Lat.  gemettus  =  double.] 
A  bar  voided,  a  bar  with  closets  placed  in 
couples.  [CLOSET.] 

In  bar :  With  the  charges  arranged  in  two 
or  more  rows.  It  is  opposed  to  in  fesse,  that 
Is,  having  the  charges  in  a  single  row  only. 

V.  Mining  :  A  vein  running  across  a  lode. 

VI.  Farriery: 

1.  The  void  space  or  interval  on  each  side 
between  the  molar  and  the  canine  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  a  horse.     It  is  into  this 
space  that  the  bit  is  inserted,  with  the  view 
of  governing  the  animal.    (Generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

2.  Part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
VIL  Old  Games : 

To  play,  or  "pley"  at  bar:  To  play  at 
prisoner's  bars  or  base.  [BASE  (3).]  (Jamit- 
ion.)  The  term  occurs  as  early  as  1275.  See 
also  Myre's  Instructions  to  Parish  Priesti 
(K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11, 1. 

"...  nor  plejt  at  ftarorany  uther  w»y  intheopprw- 
ilonU  of  hisnychbour."— AetiJtu.  IV.  (n</i),  ed.  1114, 
p.  2-27. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining,  relating  to,  or 
connected  with  a  bar  of  any  kind.  [BAR,  *.] 
Chiefly  in  composition,  as  below. 

bar-cutter, «. 

Metal-working :  A  shearing  machine  which 
cuts  metallic  bars  into  lengths. 

*  bar-fee,  *.  A  fee  of  twenty  pence  paid 
to  the  jailor  by  prisoners  acquitted  of  felony. 

bar-frame,  s.  The  frame  which  supports 
the  metallic  bars  of  a  furnace. 

bar-gown,  s.  The  gown  worn  by  a  lawyer 
pleading  at  the  bar. 


Iron  wrought  into  malleable 


bar-iron,  s. 

bars. 

bar-keeper,  s.    One  who  keeps  the  bar 
of  a  public-house,  a  toll-bar  Ac. 


bar-loom,  ».  A  loom  for  weaving  ribbons. 
(Knight.) 

bar-magnet,  *.  A  magnet  in  the  form 
of  a  bar. 

"...  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  steel  bar-maun*." 
—Xvtrett:  The  C.  O.  S.  Xi/tlem  of  UnUt  (1875),  ch.  x., 
p.  «0. 

bar-maid,  s.  A  female  who  sells  liquor 
and  food  at  the  bar  of  a  public-house  or  re- 
freshment-room. 

bar-posts,  s.  pi.  Posts  affixed  in  the 
ground  into  or  to  which  transverse  bars  may 
be  affixed,  with  the  view  of  hindering  ingress 
Into  the  field  or  other  space  thus  enclosed. 

bar-share  plough,  s.  A  plough  with  a 
bar  extending  backward  from  the  point  of  the 
share. 

bar  shear,  s. 

Uetal-working :  A  machine  for  catting 
metallic  bars. 


bar-shoe, «. 

Farriery :  A  kind  of  horseshoe  having  a  bar 
across  the  hinder  part — the  open  part — of  the 
heel,  to  protect  the  tender  frog  of  the  foot 
from  injury. 

bar-shot,  t.  Two  half  cannon-balls,  joined 
together  by  an  iron  bar,  and  used  in  sea-fights 
to  cut  across  the  masts  or  rigging  of  an  adver- 
sary's vessel.  (Johnson.) 

bar-tender,  «.  One  who  sells  liquor  at 
a  tavern  bar. 

bar,  »  barre,  v.t.    [From  bar,  s.  (q.v.).    In 
Fr.  barrer ;  8p.  barr«ar;  Ital.  sbarrare.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  To  furnish  with  a  bar  or  a  series  of  bars  ; 
also  to  fasten  anything  with  a  bolt  or  bar,  or 
with  a  series  of  them. 

"  The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  castle  gates  were  barr'd." 

Scott :  Jtarmion,  L  t. 
"Thy  city  against  fierce  besiegers  barr'd." 

Courper :  Trantl.  Milton' t  Elegy  to  hit  Tutor. 

(b)  To  provide  a  garment  with  cross  cheques 
differing  from  it  in  colour. 

"...  clene  spures  vnder, 
vpon  silke  burdes 


Barred  fulryche. 
Oavan  t  the  Green  Knyght,  287.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  obstruct ;  to 
render  impracticable.     Used — 

(a)  Of  obstruction  or  prevention  by  physical 
obstacles  or  force. 

"  Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost, 
But  shut  from  ev'ry  sh  re,  and  barr'd  from  er*ry 

coast."— Dryden. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain  land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand." 
ft/ran :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  09. 

(b)  Of  obstruction  or  prevention  by  moral 
means,  as  prohibition  by  law,  humau  or  divine, 
by  authority,  or  anything  similar. 

"  For  though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 

The  use  of  venom  d  shot  in  war."—  Hudibrai. 
"Bar  him   the   playhouses,    and   you  strike   him 
dumb."— Additon. 

"...  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  afiair  along." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  1 

"  While  (still  superior  blest !)  the  dark  abrupt 
Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  ill." 

Thornton  :  Ltiterty,  pt.  ir. 

(c)  Of  obstruction  to  the  ingress  of  emotion 
into  the  heart  through  absence  of  the  capacity 
to  feel. 

"  Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
•Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  ii.  11. 

(2)  (a)  To  except,  to  omit  as  an  exception. 
(Often  in  the  present  participle,  barring.) 

"  Nay,  but  I  bjr  to-night ;  you  sliall  not  page  me 
By  what  we  do  to-uijjht.' 

Shaketp.  :  Her.  nf  Yen.,  ii.  2. 
(b)  To  object  to.    (Beaum.  &  Flet.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  To  hinder — 

(a)  The  process  of  a  suit,  cause,  or  action 
from  being  carried  out. 

"  No  time,  nor  trick  of  law.  their  action  ban  • 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put."    Dryden. 

Or  (6)  a  person  from  carrying  out  the  pro- 
cess of  a  suit. 

"  If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommuni- 

disable  or  bar  his  adversary."— A yliffe. 

2.  Farriery.     To  bar  a  vein.    To  tie  one  of  a 
horse's  veins  above  and  below,  the  skin  being 
first  opened  for  the  purpose  and  the  vem  dis- 
engaged.   The  portion  of  it  confined  between 
the  two  ligaments  is  then  operated  upon  for 
the  removal  of  its  malignant  humours. 

1  To  bar  the  dice :  To  declare  a  throw  void. 
(Dryden:  Amboyna,  ii.  1.) 

bar,  prep.  [BAR,  v.]  Barring;  with  the  ex- 
ception of.  (As  appears  from  the  example,  the 
prep,  was  originally  the  imper.  of  the  verb.) 

"  When  next  thou  dost  invite,  bar  state.' 
11  tr rick :  Heiperldet ;  Upon  fjiowbread, 

*  bar,  pret.  of  verb.    [BoRE.] 

"  A  bow  he  bar,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  «,»«. 

*  bar,  a,    [BARE.] 

bar -a-lip  ton,  s.  [The  word  is  not  an 
ordinary  one  with  an  etymology ;  it  is  simply 
composed  of  symbolical  letters,  specially  the 
vowels.  A  is  =  a  universal  affirmative,  7  = 
a  particular  affirmative,  and  ton  is  a  termina- 
tion given  for  euphony.] 


Logic :  The  first  indirect  Mode  of  the  first 
Figure  of  Syllogisms.  A  syllogism  in  baralip- 
ton  is  one  in  which  the  first  two  propositions 
are  universal  affirmatives,  and  the  third  a 
particular  affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  being 
the  subject  of  the  first  and  the  attribute  of 
the  second  One  example  generally  given  of 
the  baralipton  is  the  following  : — 

It  A.    Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared. 

K  A.    Every  violent  passion  is  an  evil. 

LIP.  Therefore  something  that  ought  to  be  feared 
is  a  violent  passion. 

The  baralipton  is  an  imperfect  kind  of  syllo- 
gism. 

bar'-a-lite,  *.  [ A  corruption  of  bavalite.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Bavalite,  a  variety  of 
Chamoisite. 

bar'-a-netz,  t.    [BAROMETZ.] 
* bar'-a-toure,  s.    [BARRATOR.] 

*  bar'-a-try,  s.    [BARRATRY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bar'-eyn,  a.    [BARREN.] 

barb  (1),  'barbe,  *.  [In  Fr.  barbe;  8p., 
Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  barba  =  beard.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit.  :  A  beard,  or  anything  in  an  animal 
resembling  it. 

"  The  barba,  or  the  barbe,  or  beard,  i»  all  the  hair  of 
the  higher  and  lower  lip*."— R.  Holm*:  Acad,  of 
Armory  (1688). 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  kind  of  mask,  hood,  or  muffler,  worn  by 
women,  and  specially  by  widows.     It  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  shoulders. 

"  Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare." 
Chaucer :  Troilut  t  Creuide.    (S.  in  toucher.) 

2.  The    points  standing    backwards  in  an 
arrow  or  a  fishing-hook,  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  its  being  easily  extracted. 

"  Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found 
The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound." 

Pope  :  Homer' t  IllaA. 

3.  Armour  for  a  horse. 

"  And  turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whylen 
He  left  his  foftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbel  .  .  ." 

Spenter  :  f.  «.,  II.  il.  IL 

"Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbt  •  for 
albeit  many  brought  barbt,  few  regarded  to  put  them 
on."— Sayvmrd. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Hot.  (Plur.):  Hairs  dividing  at  the  npez 
into  forks,  each  prong  of  the  fork  being  again 
hooked. 

2.  Mil. :  The  same  as  A.  II.,  3  (q.v.). 

*  barb,  *  barbe,  v.t.    [From  barb,  s.   In  Dan. 

barbere;  Ger.  barbieren.] 

1.  To  shave,  to  dress  or  trim  the  beard. 

"  Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard,  and  say  it  wa» 
the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  barbed  before  hi* 
death  :  you  know  the  course  is  common."— Shaketp. : 
Meat,  for  Meat.,  iv.  2. 

If  In  some  editions  the  reading  is  bared,  and 
not  barbed. 

2.  To  arm  with  a  barb  or  prong.    (Applied 
to  fish-hooks,  arrows,  &c.,  lit.  &  fig.,  chiefly 
in  pa.  par.)    [BARBED.] 

"...  and  it  barbed  the  arrow  to  her  womanly  feel- 
Ings,  that  Coleridge  treated  any  sallies  of  resentment 
which  might  sometimes  escape  her  as  narrow-minded- 
ness .  .  .'-De  Quinrey:  Workt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

3.  To  equip  a  horse  with  armour  ;  to  encase 
a  horse  in  armour.       (Chiefly  in  pa.  par.) 
[BARBED.] 

barb  (2),  s.  [In  Ger.  berber,  barbar ;  Fr.  barbe  ; 
Ital.  barbero.  Contracted  from  Barbary,  a 
vast  and  somewhat  undefined  region  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  Either  from  Berber,  the  name 
given  by  the  Arabs,  and  still  retained  by  ethno- 
logists, for  the  race  inhabiting  North  Africa ; 
or  from  Lat.  barbarus  —  a  barbarian.]  [BAR- 
BARIAN.] 

1.  A  fine  variety  of  the  horse,  brought,  as 
its  name   imports,  from   Barbary.     It  has  » 
large  and  clumsy  head,  a  short  and  thick  neck, 
a  broad  and  powerful  chest,  with  long,  slender 
legs.     It  has  great  speed  and  endurance,  and 
fine  temper.    The  breed  has  much  degenerated 
through  neglect  both  in  Barbary  and  also  in 
Spain,   into   which   the   Moors  introduced  it 
during  the  period  of  their  supremacy.    Only 
some  of  the  horses  brought  from  Barbary  are 
really  of  the  proper  Barb  breed. 

"  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs  by  an  in- 
fusion of  new  bio  >d  was  strongly  felt ;  and  with  thi» 
view  a  considerable  number  of  barbt  had  lately  been 
brought  into  the  country."— Itacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  ifi. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon  which  originally  came 
from  Barbary. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    re.  co  -  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  -kw. 


barbacan— barbarous 
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"The  barb  is  allied  to  the  carrier,  but  instead  of  a 
long  beak,  has  a  very  short  and  very  broad  one."— Dar- 
*nn  :  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

barb-pigeon,  ».  The  pigeon  described 
under  No.  2. 

"...  it  i*  probable  that  in  each  generation  of  the 
barb-f,in'<m,  which  produces  most  rarely  a  blue  and 
black-barred  bird,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  each 
generation  in  the  plumage  to  assume  this  colour." — 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  v.,  p.  161. 

bar'-ba-can,  *.    [BARBICAN.] 
bar'-ba-can-age,  a.    [BARBICANAOE.] 
Bar-ba  dl-an,  a.  &   *.      [From  Barbadoes 

(q-v.).] 

1 1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Barbadoes. 
(The  more  common  term  used  is  Barbadoes,  in 
an  adjectival  sense.) 

2.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Barbadoes. 

Bar'-ba-ddes,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  Port. 
barbadas  —  bearded.  A  term  applied  to  the 
cacti,  which  the  first  Portuguese  discoverers 
found  growing  on  the  island  abundantly.] 

A.  As  substantive :  An  important  West  In- 
dian island  belonging  to  the  Windward  group, 
and  the  most  easterly  of  the  whole.      It  con- 
stituted the  first  West  Indian  colony  founded 
by  Britain,  being  settled  in  A.D.  1624. 

B.  As  adjective:  From,  in,  or  pertaining  to 
the  island  described  under  A. 

Barbadoes  aloes.    [ALOES,  B.  (1).] 

Barbadoes  cedar. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  a  cedaror  Juniper 
(Juniperus  barbadensis).  It  romes  from  Florida 
and  the  other  warm  parts  of  America. 

Barbadoes  cherry. 

Botany:  The  English  name  of  Malpighia,  a 
genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Malpighiacese  (Malpighiads).  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  Malpighia  urens 
and  its  fruit,  the  latter,  which  sometimes  re- 
sembles a  cherry  but  is  far  inferior  to  it,  being 
eaten  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  also  is  that  of 
M.  glabra,  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  [MAL- 

PIQHIA.] 

Barbadoes  flower-fence,  Barba- 
does pride. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  beautiful  plant 
Poinciana  pulcherrima.  It  belongs  to  the 
Leguminous  order,  and  the  sub-order  Caesal- 
pinieas.  It  is  a  low  spiny  tree  with  an  odour 
like  savin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  has  Barbadoes  prefixed 
to  it  because  there  specially  it  is  used  for 
fences. 

Barbadoes  gooseberry. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  cactus, 
the  C.  Pereskia,  Linn.,  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  leg. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  in  Barbadoes,  the 
prominent  symptom  of  which  is  the  swelling 
to  a  large  size  of  some  portion  of  the  body, 
generally  the  leg.  It  is  called  also  Elephant 
Leg,  or  Yam,  or  Galle,  or  Cochin  Leg,  and  is 
the  Elephantiasis  Arabum  of  medical  writers. 
[ELEPHANTIASIS.] 

Barbadoes  lily. 

Bot.  &  Hortic. :  The  English  name  of  the 
Amaryllis  tquestris,  now  called  Hippeastrum 
tquestre,  an  ornamental  plant  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Barbadoes  pride.  [See  BARBADOES 
FLOWER-FENCE.] 

Barbadoes  tar. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  mineral 
pitch  or  petroleum,  often  of  a  greenish  hue, 
sent  forth  by  bituminous  springs  in  Barba- 
does. 

bar'-bar,  *  bar'-bour.a.  & «.  [in  Sw.,  Dan., 

&  Ger.  barbar  (s);  Dut  barboiir  (s.);  Fr.  bar- 
bare  (a.  &  s.) ;  Sp.  barbaro  (a.  &  s.) ;  Port  & 
Ital.  barbaro  (a.);  Lat.  barbants ;  Or.  /3ap£apoc 
(barbaros);  Russ.  twrrar;  Sansc.  barbaras,  var- 
varas.  The  reduplication  bar-bar  is  designed 
to  imitate  and  caricature  the  confused  sound 
of  unintelligible  speech.]  [BARBARIAN  (1). ] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  forms  barbar  and 
bftrbour) :  Barbarous,  savage. 


"  Albeit  the  sayingis  be  barbour,  and  com moun,  the 
rycht  Tiiderstmidiug  of  the  snmyn  seruis  mekle  for 
men  vulearnit.  lyke  as  the  wrung  ledis  inouy  in  thir 
d»yis  in  gret  errouris.'  —  Kennedy  of  Crottraguell: 
Comfit n<i.  Tractiue,  p.  50. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form,  barbar) :  A 
barbarian. 

"  Ah.  Britain  !  if  thou.  and  thy  houses  and  inli.il .It- 
ants,  would  not  be  drowned  In  thy  own  hluml  shed 
by  these  barbart  and  nurriera,  let  the  Weeding  of 
thy  soul  be  Men  by  him.'—  M.  Ward:  ContenUinat, 
p.  3(9. 

bar'-ba-ra,  i.  [A  word  of  Latin  form  con- 
structed not  for  its  etymology  or  .signification 
(=  barbarous  things),  but  that  its  letters,  and 
specially  its  vowels,  may  stand  as  symbols. 
(See  definition).] 

Logic :  A  mnemonic  word  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms. A  syllogism  in  Ixirbara  is  one  of  which 
all  the  three  propositions  are  universal  affirma- 
tives, the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of 
the  first,  and  the  predicate  of  the  second.  Or 
it  may  be  thus  represented  :— Bar  =  Every 
z  is  y ;  ba  =  Every  z  is  y ;  therefore  ra  is  =» 
Every  z  is  *.  Example— 

"BAR.  All  men  must  die. 
BA.      But  t  In-,,  are  men. 
RA.     Therefore  they  must  die." 
Whateln :  Loyic,  9th  ed.  (18<8).  bk.  ii.,  ch.  111.,  j  4. 

bar-bar'-e-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbaree ;  Port,  bar- 
bora  ;  Ital.  barborea  ;  herba  de  Santa  Barbara.} 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Brassicacese  (Crucifers).  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
the  Bitter  Winter  Cress  or  Yellow  Rocket,  is 
indigenous  to  Britain,  &c.  B.  pnecox,  or  Early 
Winter  Cress,  called  also  the  American  or 
Belleisle  Cress,  has  escaped  from  gardens. 

[WINTER-CRESS.] 

bar-ba  r-i  an,  s.  &  a,  [From  Lat.  barbar(us), 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ian.  The  Latin  is  only  a 
transliteration  of  the  Greek  £<xp/3apot  (bar- 
baros), of  uncertain  derivation.]  [BARBAR.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
L  Historically : 

1.  Among  the  fireeRs:  A  foreigner  ;  one  who 
could  not  speak  Greek.     At  first  the  Romans 
were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  term 
barbarian ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
Italian  city  gradually  gained  imperial  power, 
and  moreover  began  to  consider  the  Greek 
language  as  a  desirable  if  not  even  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  liberal  education,  they  were 
no  longer  placed  in  the  category  of  "  barba- 
rians," nor  was  their  speech  deemed  "  bar- 
barous."   When  the  Greeks  became  the  most 
civilised  people  in  the  world  the  term  barba- 
rian came  to  be  used  with  some  reproach,  but 
less  so  than  among  ourselves  now. 

"  Proud  Greece  all  nations  else  barbarians  held. 
Boasting  her  learning  all  the  world  exuell'd." 

Denbam. 

"  There  were  not  different  gods  among  the  Greeks 
anJ  barbarians."— Stillingjleet. 

2.  Among  the  Romans : 

(1)  Before  the  fall  of  the  Empire :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  foreigner  who  could  speak  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek. 

"  I  would  they  were  barbariaru,  as  they  are, 
Though  iu  Rome  litter'd." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui.  ill.  1. 

(2)  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire: 

(a)  First :  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  the 
uncivilised  Germanic  tril>es  who  long  threat- 
ened,  and   at   last   overthrew,    the    Roman 
Empire. 

(b)  Subsequently :  A  Berber  from  Northern 
Africa. 

II.  At  the  present  time : 

1.  A  savage;  a  person  belonging  to  some 
uncivilised  race.    In  general,  but  not  always, 
it  implies  some  cruelty  or  ferocity  ;  a  ruffian, 
a  cruel  monster.    (Sherborne.) 

2.  A    person    of  whatever   race,    civilised 
or  uncivilised,  who  is  savage  in  manners  or 
conduct. 

"  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  subjugation  by 
barbarians,  compared  with  whom  the  barbarian*  who 
marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened 
and  humane."— Maaiulay  :  flat.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  barbarian  in  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  or  the  English  sense.  [See  the 
substantive.]  Specially  in  the  last  of  these 
three,  i.e.,  pertaining  to  a  person  belonging  to 
one  of  the  uncivilised  races  of  mankind. 


2.  Barbarous,  cruel. 


bar- bar '-ic,  *  bar-bar'-Ick,  a.  [In  8p., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  barbarico;  Lat.  barbaricus;  Or. 
|3ap/3api(co?  (barbar ifcos).] 

L  Of  persons:  The  same  as  BARBARIAX. 
adj.  (1). 

H  Of  things: 

1.  Foreign. 

"  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  ami  gold." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.il. 

"  Tall  minaret*,  shining  mosques,  barbaric  towers." 
Hemani :  The  Abencerrage. 

2.  Evincing  the  partial  or  total  absence  of 
civilisation,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
semi-savage. 

bar -bar-Ism,  «.  [In  8w.  &  Ger.  barbarism  f 
Dan.,  Dut.,  k  Fr.  barbarisme ;  Sp.,  Port.,  *• 
Ital.  barbarisroo.] 

I.  Of  deficiency  in  civilisation,  education, 
culture,  or  polish : 

1.  Of  rations :  Absence  of  civilisation  ;  ex- 
istence in  the  lowest  stage  with  respect  to> 
culture  that  the  human  race  is  at  present 
found.     Example,  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

"  Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism 
to  civility,  and  fallen  again  to  tmu."—HirJ.  Da  via: 
Ireland 

2.  Of  individuals :  Absence  of  culture,  great 
ignorance,  want  of  manners,  incivility. 

"  Moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  tempering  and 
managing  the  Irish,  to  bring  them  from  their  delight 
of  licentious  barbarism  unto  the  love  of  goodness  and 
civility."— Spenser:  State  of  Irelani. 

IL  Of  deficiency  in  humanity :  Cruelty,  re- 
lentless  hardness  of  heart,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  external  polish  or  intellectual 
culture.  In  this  sense,  BARBARITY  (q.v.)  is 
the  more  common  term. 

"  They  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbaritm  itself  have  pitied  him." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  Y.  J. 
IIL  Of  deficiency  in  purity  of  speech :  An 
impropriety  of  speech  ;  a  form  of  speech  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  a  language,  and  which  a 
foreigner  or  uneducated  person  might  be  ex- 
pected to  use.  Such  improprieties  may  be  ia 
a  phrase,  in  a  word,  in  spelling,  or  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

"  The  language  is  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as  our 
modern  barbaritm  will  allow  ;  »  hJtL  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  any  now  extant." — Dryden  ;  Juvenal 
(Dedication). 

bar-bar'-I-ty^  «•  [Formed  by  analogy,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  barbarita*.  In  Sp.  barbaridadf 
Port,  barbaridade-.] 

1.  Absence  of  civilisation. 

2.  Cruelty,  inhumanity. 

"...  treating  Christians  with  a  barbarity  whlchv 
would  have  shocked  the  very  Moslem.'— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  barbarism   in   speech.      [BARBARISM, 
No.  1.] 

"  Next  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  see 
What  rhyme,  improved  in  all  it*  height,  can  be ; 
At  best  a  pleasing  sound,  and  sweet  barbarity." 

Dryden. 

bar'-bar-ize,  v.t.  It  i.  [In  Sp.  barbarizar; 
Port,  barbarisor.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  render  barbarous. 

"Detested  forms,  that  on  the  mind  impressed. 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age." 

Thomson :  Liberty.  ML 

B.  Intransitive :  To   utter  a  barbarism  ia 
speech. 

"  Besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  got  of  barbarizing, 
against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  un- 
tutored Anglicism*."— JWon:  education. 

bar'-bar-ous,  a.     [From  Lat.  barbonw;  Gr. 

/3apj3apos  (barbaros).] 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  Foreign,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Roman, 
but  without  any  reflection  on  the  humanity  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  term  was  applied. 

"And  the  barbarous  people  showed  us  no  little 
kindness."— Acts  xxvii.  1 

TT  Here  the  word  barbarous  is  used  partly  in 
the  sense  I.  1,  and  partly  in  I.  2. 

2.  Uncivilised ;   without    education  or  re- 
finement 

"  A  barbarous  country  must  be  broken  by  war  before 
it  be  capable  of  government ;  and  when  subdued,  if  It 
be  not  well  planted,  it  will  eftaoon*  return  to  barbar- 
ism."—Sir  S.  Paries:  Ireland. 

"  He  left  governours  to  vex  the   nation :  at  Jeru- 
salem.  Philip,  for  hi*  country  a  Phrygian,  and   for 
manners  more  barbarous  than  he  that  set  him  there. 
—2  llnccabtet  v.  M. 

3.  Strange  in  conduct,  cruel,  inhuman. 
13.  Of  things: 

1.  Emanating  from  some  other  people  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  inferior  to  what 


bSil,  b«5y;  pint,  J6\H;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $nls;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  nsion,  -cioun  =shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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barbarously— barberry 


the   last-named   classic   nation   would   have 
produced. 

"Those  who  restored  painting  in  Germany,  not 
having  those  ruliques  of  antiquity,  retained  that  bar- 
barout  u>a,uner."—llryden. 

2.  Such  as  might  be  expected  to  emanate 
-   from   an    uncivilised    i>et>i>le   or  individual. 

Used— 

(a)  Of  anything  confused  in  sound  or  tu- 
multuous. 

"  When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  anu  cuckous,  asses,  apes,  and  dugs." 

MUton  :  Sonnet,  xi. 

(&)  Of  anything  untrained  or  uncultured. 

"  What  need  I  say  more  to  you  ?  What  ear  is  so  bar- 
tarous  but  hath  heard  of  Amphialus  •'.  "—Sydney. 

3.  Savage,  cruel,  full  of  cruelty. 

"  By  their  barbarous  usas'e  he  died  within  a  few 
days,  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him."—  Clarendon. 
"And  barbarous  climes,  whiTC  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all  ;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refresh'd, 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured." 

Cowper:  Task.  bk.  1, 

bar  -bar  ous  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  barbarous  ;  -ly.] 
Like  a  barbarian  ;  as  a  barbarian  might  be 
expected  to  do  ;  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Specially  : 

tl.  Without  knowledge,  polish,  or  refine- 
ment. 

2.  Cruelly,  inhumanly,  savagely.    (Used  of 
persons  or  things.) 

"  But  yet  you  barbarously  murdered  him." 

Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

"The  English  law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a 
later  period,  barbarously  severe;  but  in  1G'J8  it  wan 
absurdly  lax."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxilL 

3.  In  a   way  inconsistent   with  purity  of 
idiom. 

"  We  barbarously  call  them  blest, 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owners'  rest." 
Stepney. 

bar  bar  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  barbarous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  barbarous. 

1.  Absence  of  civilisation  or  of  polish. 
"...  the  ignorance  of  the   friar,  and  the  burbar- 

ausnets  of  the  Goths."—  Temple. 

2.  Cruelty. 

"The  barbart 

of  the  clergy  prevailed  to  autiquat 
mon  Law. 

3.  Such  misuse  of  words  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  foreigner  ;  incorrectness  in  the 
use  of  words  ;  impurity  in  idiom. 

"It  IB  much  degenerated  as  touching  the  pnrenero 
«f  speech  ;  being  overgrown  with  barbarousneu."— 
Brerewood. 

Bar'-bar-y,  bar'-bar-y,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw., 
Dan.,  &  Ger.  Ba,rbariet;  Dut.  Barbarije;  Ger. 
Berberei;  Fr.  Barbarie  ;  Ital.  Barberia;  from 
Lat.  barbaria,  a  foreign  country  —  i.e.,  one  out 
of  Italy.  Or  from  Berber,  the  name  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  North 
Africa  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geoff.  :  An  extensive  region  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  comprising  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  to  the  north,  with  the  Beled-ul- 
Jered,  or  Country  of  Dates,  to  the  south  of 
the  Atlas  mountains. 

1  2.  Orel.  Lang.  :  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb. 

"  They  are  ill-built, 

Fiu-lmttock'd,  like  your  dainty  barbaria, 
And  weak  i'  the  pastern*," 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  WUdgoote  Chact. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  region 
described  under  A, 

Barbary  ape  (or  Magot).  A  monkey 
—  the  Macacus  Inuus,  found  in  the  north  of 


The  barbartnisnei.1  of  the  trial  and  the  persuasiv 
ate  it."—  Hale:  Co 
mon  La 


BA.RBARY   APE. 


Africa,  and  of  which  a  colony  exists  on  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar.      It  is  the  only   recent 


European  quadrumanous  animal.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Magot,  and  is  the  species 
occasionally  exhibited,  when  young,  by  show- 
men in  the  streets.  When  adult,  it  becomes 
much  less  controllable.  It  has  a  full  and 
moderately  long  muzzle,  hair  of  a  greenish-gray 
colour,  and  a  small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  toil. 

Barbary  gum.  The  gum  of  the  Acacia 
gummifera.  The  tree  grows  in  Mogador,  in 
Morocco. 

Barbary  horse.  A  barb.  [BARBARY, 
A.  2.] 

*bar'-bar-yne,  s.  [Prom  barberry  (q.v.).] 
The  fruit  of  the  barberry-bush. 

"  Btirbaryne  frute  :  Btrbeum."— Prompt.  Part. 

bar'-bas-teX  bar  bas  telle,  s.    [In  Fr. 

barbastdle ;  according  to  Agassiz,  from  a  proper 
name,  possibly  Barbastro  in  Aragon.]  A  bat 
— the  Plecotus  brtrbastellus.  It  is  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  with  the  end  of  each  hair  yellow. 
It  is  found  in  France  and  Germany.  (Griffith's 
Cuvier,  &c.) 

bar  bate,  bar'-ba-ted,  a.  [Lat.  barbatus; 
from  barba  =  a  beard.) 

Botany:  A  term 
applied  to  hairs 
when  they  are  long 
and  arranged  in 
tufts,growingfroni 
different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  a 
plant,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary parcel.  The 
illustration  shows 
eight  varieties  : — 

(1)  Hair     of   the 

common  cabbage  ;  . 

(2)  Virginian  Spi- 

derwort ;  (3)  sting  of  nettle  ;  (4)  Whitlow 
Grass  ;  (5)  Alyssum  ;  (6)  the  fruit  of  Cattauea 
vesca;  (7)  leaf  of  the  Prunella  vulgaris;  (8) 
Epilobium  hirsutum. 

*  barbe,  s.    [BABB.] 

bar'-be-cue,  s.  [Sp.  barbacoa,  from  Haitian 
bartxicoa  =  a  framework  of  sticks  set  upon 
posts.  (E.  B.  Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  p.  262.)] 

1.  A  hog  dressed  whole,  as  is  done  in  the 
West  Indies.     To  do  this,  the  carcass  of  the 
animal,  split  to  the  backbone,  is  laid  upon 
a  large  gridiron,  \inder  and  around  which  is 
placed  a  charcoal  fire. 

2.  A  large  gathering  of  people,  generally 
in  the  open  air,  for  a  social  entertainment, 
one  leading  feature  of  which   is  the  roast- 
ing of  animals  whole  to  furnish  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  party  with  needful  food. 
(American.) 

baV-be-cue,  v.t.  [From  the  substantive.] 
To  roast  a  hog  or  other  animal  whole,  in  the 
manner  described  under  BARBECUE,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Oldneld,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued. 
Cries,  Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued." 

Pope. 

[BARBECUE,  v.] 

barbed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARB  (1),  ».] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

t  1.  Having  the  beard  trimmed. 
2.  Bearded;  furnished  with  jagged  or  arrowy 
points  like  a  hook. 

"  The  twanging  bows 

Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear."  Philips. 

"Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook." 
Thomson  :  Seasons  ;  Spring,  410. 

B.  Her. :  Bearded.     Used  chiefly— 

(a)  Of  the  five  leaflets  in  the  compound  leaf 
of  some  roses. 
(6)  Of  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

barbed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BARB,  v.  (3).]  In 
Wedgwood's  opinion  corrupted  from  Fr.  oarde 
=  .  .  .  (of  horses)  covered  with  armour. 

[  I!A  uiir.D.  1  Furnished  with  any  of  the  various 
kinds  of  barbs  (see  BABB,  «.),  as  barbed  arrow, 
barbed  shut,  barbed  wire,  barbed  horse,  &c. 

"  Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel.  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  L  6. 
"With  his  barbed  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  'lay. 

Scott :  Hokeby,  L  19. 

barbed  catte,  barbed  catte,  s.    A 

warlike  engine.  (For  details  see  the  example 
from  Caxton  which  follows.) 


bar'-be-cued,  pa.  par.  &  a. 


"  For  to  make  a  werrely  holdc  that  men  calle  a  barbe*- 
catte  and  a  bewfray  that  shal  Imue  ix.  fadome  at 
lengthe,  and  twu  tadome  of  l;rede,  and  the  said  catte 
six  fadome  of  leugthe  aud  two  of  brcde,  shall  be  or- 
deyned  alle  squarre  wode  for  the  same  aboute  four 
hondred  fadoin."—  Caxton :  yrgcciui.  Sig.  I.,  vi.  b.  (SL 
in  BOMher. ) 

bar'-bel,  bar-ble,  s.  [In  Sw.  barb-fisk  = 
barbel-fish;  Dan.  barbe- fish ;  Dut.  barbeel; 
Ger.  barbe,  biirbele ;  O.  Fr.  barbel ;  Fr.  bar- 
beau  —  a  barbel  fish  ;  barbele  —  bearded  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  barbo ;  Ital.  barbio;  Lat.  barbellus, 
dimin.  of  barbus,  from  barba  —  beard.] 
A.  Of  anything  beardlike: 

1,  A  small  fleshy  thread  or  cord,  of  which 
several  hang  from  the  mouth  of  certain  fishes. 

2.  A  knot  of  superfluous  flesh  growing  in 
the  channels  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Iv.  Of  a  fish  looking  as  if  it  were  bearded  :  A 
fish  —the  Barbus  vulgaris  of  Fleming,  the  Cy- 
priw-s  barbus  of  Linnaeus,  belonging  to  the 


order  Malacop^eiygii  Abdominales  and  the 
family  Cypriirdw.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  Thames  and  Le%  spawning  in  May  or  June. 
It  has  been  known  to  weigh  15i  pounds,  but  is 
not  prized  as  food. 

"The  barbel  is  so  crlkl  from  or  by  reason  of  the 
beard  or  wattels  at  his  urolith,  his  mouth  being  under 
his  nose  or  chaps."—  Walton  :  Angler. 

bar  -bel-late,  adj.  [Firmed  by  analog}'  as 
if  from  Lat.  barbellatus,  from  barba  =  a  beard  ] 

Bot. :  Having  barbed  or  bearded  bristles. 

bar'-ber  (1)  (Eng.),  * bar'-bour  (0.  Scotch),  *. 
[In  Sw.  barber,  barberare;  Dan.  barbeer ;  Dut., 
Ger.,  &  Fr.  barbier ;  Sp.  barbers;  Port,  bar- 
beiro;  Ital.  barbiere ;  from  Lat.  barba  =beard.] 
A  man  who  shav<«  the  beard.  Formerly  a 
rude  kind  of  surgery  was  combined  with  this 
primary  function.  (BARBER-CHIRVRGEON.] 

"  Thy  boist'rous  looks. 
No  worthy  match  for  valour  to  assail, 
But  by  the  barber  t  razor  best  subdued." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agon. 

barber -chir  urge  on,  barber -sur- 
geon, s.  A  n,an  who  combines  the  trim- 
ming of  the  beard  with  the  practice  of  rude 
surgery.  The  separation  between  the  humbler 
calling  and  the  more  dignified  profession  was 
made  by  18  George  II.  ;  but  the  memorial  of 
the  former  union  is  still  seen  in  the  striped 
pole  and  bason  sometimes  projecting  as  sym- 
bols from  the  front  of  a  barber's  shop.  The 
ribbon  round  the  pole  is  said  to  represent  the 
bandage  for  the  arm,  and  the  bason  that  for 
the  reception  of  the  blood. 

"  He  put  himself  into  a  barber-chirurgenns'  hands, 
who,  by  unfit  applications,  rarefied  the  tumour."— 

H'uemtm :  Surgery. 

barber-monger,  s.  A  term  of  reproach 
used  in  Shakespeare.  It  appears  to  mean  one 
who  has  large  dealings  with  his  barber  or  with 
barbers  in  general ;  a  fop. 

"  Draw,  you  rogue  ;  for  though  it  be  night,  the  moon 
shines:  111  make  a  sop  of  the  moonshine  of  you: 
draw,  you  whoreson  culllouly  barber-mmigtr,  draw."— 
Shojcetp. :  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

bar'-ber  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
compares  it  with  Icel.  baer  =  abundant  and 
of  good  quality ;  O.  Sw.  bara,  baera  —  to  shine 
forth.]  That  which  is  best  or  excellent  of  its 
kind.  (Vulgar.)  (Scotch.) 

bar'-ber,  v.t.  [From  barber  (1),  s.]  To  shave 
or  dress  the  liair  of  ;  to  trim. 

"  Our  courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '  No '  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber  a  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast" 

Sltakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleop.,  11.  S. 

bar'-ber-ess,  s.  [Eng.  barber;  -ew.]  A 
female  barber.  (Minsheu.) 

bar'-ber-ry,  ber  -ber-ry,  s.     [in  Sw.  6er- 

berisbar ;  Ital.  berbero,  berberi ;  Dan.,  Dut, 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat.  berberis;  from  Arab,  ber- 
berys.)  The  English  name  of  the  Berberis, 
a  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Berberidacese  (Berberids).  The 
Common  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  is  wild  in 
Britain,  and  is  also  planted  in  gardens  or  in 
hedges,  being  an  ornamental  shrub,  especially 
when  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  or 
loaded  with  fruit.  It  has  yellow  flowers  with 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,«-«.    e*r  =  a,   qu  =  lew. 
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an  unpleasant  smell,  which,  however,  are 
much  frequented  by  bees.  The  berries  are 
oblong  in  form,  red  in  colour,  except  at  the 


BARBERRY   AND    FRUIT. 


top,  where  the  stigma,  which  is  black,  re- 
mains. Their  juice  is  acid,  hence  they  are 
used  for  preserves  and  confectionery-  The 
root,  boiled  in  lye.  and  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stem,  dye  a  fine  yellow.  [BEEBERIS.] 

barberry  blight,  berberry  blight. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  a  minute  fungal, 
the  JEcidium  Berberidis  of  Persoou.  It  occurs 
•on  the  leaves  of  the  barberry,  forming  roundish, 
bright-red  spots,  consisting  of  the  fruits  of  the 
^ciditim,  which  form  little  cups  full  of  spores 
when  they  burst.  These  spores  germinate  on 
the  leaves  or  stems  of  wheat,  send  out  mycelium 
into  the  plant,  and  produce  the  disease  called 
rust,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  fun- 
gus. Several  generations  of  this  form  grow 
iu  the  summer,  but  in  the  older  specimens  a 
darker  two-celled  spore  is  produced,  which 
remains  on  the  straw  during  the  winter,  and, 
germinating  in  the  spring,  produces  spore* 
that  cause  the  barberry  blight. 

barberry-bush,  s.    The  barberry  (q.v.). 

"  Where  the  tangled  6or6erry-bushes 
Hang  their  tuita  uf  crimson  berries.'* 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiaieatlui.  Introd. 

iMir'-bet,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbet,  from  barbe  = 
beard  ;  or  from  Lat.  barba  =  a  beard.] 

1.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Picidie  and  the 
sub-family  Capitoninae.  The  barbets  have  short 
conical  bills,  with  stiff  bristles  at  the  base, 
short  wings,  and  broad  and  rounded  tails.     It 
is  from  the  bristles,  which  have  an  analogy  to 
a  beard,  that  the   name   is  derived.     These 
birds  are  found  iu  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  the  most  typical  coming  from 
South  America.     (Dallas:  A'ut.  Hist.) 

2.  A  dog.  called  also  the  poodle.    It  is  the 
Canii  familiaris,   var.   aquaticus.      It  has  a 
large  round  head,  with  a  more  considerable 
cerebral  cavity  than  any  other  variety  of  dog, 
pendent    ears,   long    curly  hair,   white  with 
black  patches,  or  vice  versd.     There  is  a  large 
and  a  small  barbet.    (Griffith's  Cuv.,  vol.  v., 
p.  138.) 

3.  A  name  given  to  a  small  worm  that  feeds 
on  the  aphis. 

bar-bett'e,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mound  of  earth  on 
which  guns  are  mounted  to  be  fired  over  the 
parapet. 

Fortification.  En  barbette  :  Placed  so  as  to 
be  fired  over  the  top  of  a  parapet,  and  not 
through  embrasures. 


"  The  hills  are  strongly  entrenched,  being  fortified 
with  redoubt*  en  barbette."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  8, 
1877. 

U  .Moncrie/e  barbette :  A  special  form  of  the 
barbette  system  Invented  by  Col.  Moncrieffe, 
by  which  a  gun  is  elevated  at  the  moment  of 
firing,  the  recoil  causing  it  to  disappear,  by  a 
movement  like  that  of  a  child's  rocking- 
horse,  into  a  circular  pit  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  it  and  the  gunners,  thus  pro- 


tecting both  from  danger  except  for  the  brief 
period  when  the  piece  is  being  fired.  The 
gun  is  raised  to  its  proper  elevation  for  firing 
by  the  depression  of  certain  weights  which  are 
attached  to  the  rockers  upon  which  it  is 
supported. 

bar'-bl-can,    bar  '-ba-can,     *  bar'-by- 

can,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Ital.  barbacane;  Prov.  & 
Sp.  barbacana;  Port,  barbecnn ;  Low  Lat. 
barbtuyina,  barbicana. ;  from  Arab,  barbakhun 
=  aqueduct,  sewer(?).j 

Old  Fortification : 

*  1.  A  long  narrow  opening  in  the  walls  of  a 
castle,  to  draw  off  the  water  falling  on  a  plat- 
form or  terrace. 

*  2.   A  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  of  a 
castle,  through  which  arrows  and  javelins  or, 
in  later  times,  small  firearms  or  caunon  might 
be  discharged.    (Spelmati.) 

3.  A  small  tower  connected  with  the  out- 
works of  a  city  or  castle,  designed  for  the 
defence  of  a  solitary  watchman  or  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  garrison,  or  to  be  a  cover 
to  the  inner  works. 


BARBICAN. 

(1)  In  Castles,  the  barbican  was  placed  just 
outside  the  gate,  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
watch-tower. 

•  Within  the  barbican* porter sate 

Day  and  niirht  duely  keeping  watch  and  ward ; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  inote  m»e  out  of  the  gate. 
But  iu  good  order  and  with  dew  regard." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iz.  to. 

(2)  In  Cities : 

(a)  An  outwork  of  a  city  in  advance  of  the 
other  fortifications,  and  designed  to  cover  or 
protect  them. 

(b)  A  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  or  at 
the  place  of  exit  from  a  city,  having  a  double 
wall  with  towers. 

t  bar'-bi-can-age,  t  bar  -ba  can-age 
(age  as  Igf),  s.  [Low  Lat  barbicanagium, 
from  barbican  (q.v.).]  Money  paid  for  the 
support  of  a  barbican.  (Bouvier.) 

bar'-bl-ers,  *.  [A  different  pronunciation  of 
Eng. ,  &c.,  beriberi  (q.v.).]  According-to  Drs. 
Scott  and  Copland,  a  paralytic  disease,  which 
often  arises  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India 
from  sleeping  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the 
land-winds,  especially  in  January,  February, 
and  March.  There  are  pain,  numbness,  and 
partial  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with  occa- 
sional injury  to  the  voice.  It  is  an  acute 
disease,  and  different  from  beriberi  (q.v.). 
(Cyclop,  of  Pratt.  Mcd.)  But  the  writers  now 
mentioned  had  not  personal  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  disease.  Dr.  Malcolmson  of  Madras, 
and  Dr.  Carter  of  Bombay, 
who  have  had  this  advan- 
tage, consider  barbiers  the 
same  as  beriberi  (q.v.). 

bar'-bl-ton,  s.  [Lat.  bar- 
biton  &  barbitos;  Gr.  flap- 
f&ros  (barbHox)."]  A  many- 
stringed  instrument  used 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Greek  poet 
Anacreon,  but  is  more 
probably  of  Eastern  origin. 
It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  any  representative 
of  a  bar  bit  on  is  actually  in 
existence,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  greatly  resem- 
bled the  instrument  figured  ANCIENT  SEVEN- 
here,  which  is  taken  from  STRINGED  LYRE. 
Blanchini's  work. 


bar-W-tiir'-Jc  ac'-Id,«. 


By  the  action  of  bromine  on  hydurilic  acid 
dibromobarbituric  acid  is  formed  along  with 
alloxan.  When  this  acid  is  heated  with  excess 
of  hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  barbituric 
acid,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  with  two 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  bibasir.  and  forms 
salts.  Boiled  with  potash  it  gives  off  am- 
monia, and  yields  the  potassium  salt  of 
malonic  acid. 

bar-bles,  bar  bcls,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbes.]  A 
white  excrescence  which  grows  under  the 
tongue  of  some  calves,  and  prevents  them 
from  sucking.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

•bar'-blyt,  rarticip.  adj.  [From  Fr.  barbeU 
=  barbed  ;  or  =  barbellate.]  Barbed.  [BAB- 

BELL  ATI:.]    (Scotch.) 

"  And  sum,  with  arrays  barMyf  braid, 
tea  gret  uiartyrdonu'  on  thaim  has  maid, 
That  .thai  tan  draw  to  wnyd  the  place." 

Harbour,  viii.  57,  J/..S.     (Jamieum.) 

'  bar'-bour,  s.    [BARBER.]    (O.Scotch.) 

*  barbour's  knyf.   A  razor.    (0.  Scotch.) 

bar  bu  la,  bar  bule,  s.  [Lat.  barbula  = 
a  little  beard  ;  diniin.  from  barba  =  lieard.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.    (Of  the  form  barbule)  : 

1.  A  small  beard. 

2.  A  small  barb. 

3.  One  of  the  processes  fringing  the  barbs  of 
a  feather,  and  serving  to  nil  up  the  space  be- 
tween them. 

B.  Bot.    (Of  the  form  barbula):    The  beard- 
like  apex  of  the  peristome  in  Tortula,  and 
some  other  genera  of  mosses. 

*  bar-buT-yle,  v.t.  [Fr.  barboullle,  pa.  par. 
of  barbouiller  =  to  daub,  to  dribble,  to  speak 
badly  or  confusedly.]  To  disorder  to  trouble. 
(Scotch.) 

If  This  word  is  still  used  in  Perthshire  in 
this  sense. 

"...  Everything  apperit  twae 

To  my  barbulyett  brain." 
Clierrit  and  Slat,  tt.  17.   Everffrcfn,lLlO».  (Jamittm.) 

bar'-bus,  *.  [Lat.  barbus=  a  barbel.]  [BAR- 
BEL.] A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Mala- 
copterygii  Abdominales,  and  the  family  Cypri- 
nidae  (Carps).  One  species  occurs  in  Britain, 
the  B.  mlgaris  or  Barbel,  common  in  the 
Thames.  [BARBEL.) 

bar'-ca-rolle,  *.  [Fr.  barcarolle;  Ital.  bar- 
carolo,  barcaruolo,  barcaivolo  —  a  waterman, 
from  barca  —  a  barge,  a  boat.]  [BARK.]  A 
kind  of  song  sung  by  the  Venetian  gondoliers  ; 
a  composition  either  in  music  or  poetry,  or 
both,  similar  in  character  to  such  songs. 

bar'-clay-a,  *.  [Named  by  Wallich  after 
Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Nyniphaeaceffl 
and  tribe  Barclayidae.  They  are  aquatic  plants 
with  root-stocks  like  tubers  ;  the  flowers  con- 
sist of  five  sepals,  distinct  from  each  other; 
five  red  petals,  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube  ; 
stamina  and  carpels,  many.  They  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies. 

bar'-clay-I-dse,  s.  pi    [BARCLAYA.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  belonging  to  the  order  Nym- 
phaeaceae,  or  Water-lilies.  Type,  Barclays 

(q.v.). 

bard  (1),  »  baird,  s.  [In  Sw.  and  But.  bard  ; 
Dan.,Ger.,  &  Fr.  barde:  Port,  bardo;  Lat. 
bardvs;  Gr.  /Sdpoo?  (bardos),  all  from  Irish 
&  Gael,  bard;  Wei.  bardd,  barz;  Arm.  barz.] 
Cognate  with  Ir.  barda  =  a  satire  or  lampoon  ; 
Wei.  bardhas  =  philosophy  ;  bardgan  =  a  song  ; 
bar  =  rage,  enthusiasm  ;  Ir.  &  Ann.  tar  = 
brilliant,  glossy,  learned,  literary.] 

1.  Originally:  A  poet  by  profession,  spe- 
cially one  whose  calling  it  was  to  celebrate  in 
verse,  song,  and  play  the  exploits  of  the  chiefs 
or  others  who  patronised  him,  or  those  of  con- 
temporary heroes  in  general.  Bards  of  this 
character  flourished  from  the  earliest  period 
among  the  Greeks,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  among 
the  Romans.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  in  tho 
first  century  B.C.,  allude  to  them  under  the 
name  of  /Sopjot  (bardoi),  and  Lucan,  in  the  first 
century  A.D.,  under  that  of  bardi.  Tacitus 
seems  to  hint  at  their  existence  among  the 
Germanic  tribes.  It  was,  however,  above  all, 
among  the  Gauls  and  other  Celtic  nations  that 
they  flourished  most. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  j6%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  criin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  =  sham    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhun.    -tions,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be],  del. 
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bard— bare 


According  to  Warton,  they  were  originally  a 
constitutional  appendage  of  the  Druid  hier- 
archy. At  Llanidan,  in  Anglesea,  formerly 
inhabited  by  Druidical  conventual  societies, 
vestiges  exist  of  Tre'r  Dryn  =  the  Arch-Druid's 
,  mansion  ;  JBodrudau  =  the  abode  of  the  inferior 
Druids  ;  and  near  them  Bod-owyr  =  the  abode 
of  the  Oyades,  i.e.,  of  those  passing  through 
their  novitiate  ;  and  Tre'v  Beirdd  —  the  hamlet 
of  the  bards. 

They  may  be  even  considered  as  essential 
constituents  of  the  hierarchy,  if  the  division 
of  it  into  priests,  philosophers,  and  poets  be 
accurate.  The  bards  did  not  pass  away  with 
the  Druids,  but  flourished,  especially  in  Wales, 
honoured  at  the  courts  of  princes,  and  figuring 
up  to  the  present  day  at  the  Eisteddfods  or 
gatherings  of  bards  and  minstrels.  They  were 
similarly  honoured  throughout  Ireland,  and 
indeed  among  the  Celts  everywhere. 

"There  Is  amongst  the  Irish  a  kind  of  people  called 
bards,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets  :  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men 
In  their  poems  or  rhime ;  the  which  are  had  in  high 
regard  and  estimation  among  them." — Spenser  :  State 
of  Ireland. 

t 2.  Later :  A  vagrant  beggar,  who  could  not 
or  would  not  work,  and  who,  moreover,  pre- 
tended to  be  wanting  in  understanding,  if, 
indeed,  he  were  not  so  in  reality.  (0.  Scotch.) 

"...  That  nane  sail  be  thoiled  to  beg,  neither  to 
burgh  nor  to  land  betwixt  fourteen  and  seventy  yeares, 
that  sike  as  males  themselves  fules  or  bair'.es,  or 
others  siklike  runners  about,  being  apprehended  sail 
be  put  in  the  king's  ward  or  irones,  sae  laiig  as  they 
have  any  glides  of  their  awne  to  live  on."— Scottish  Acts, 
i.  413.  (8.  in  Boucher.) 

3.  Now  :  A  synonym  for  a  poet. 

"  Conquerors  and  kings. 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  ! 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  43. 

bard's-crof t,  s.  The  designation  given  to 
•  piece  of  land,  on  the  property  of  a  chieftain, 
hereditarily  appropriated  to  the  bard  of  the 
family. 

"...  more  seed-barley  than  would  have  sowed  his 
Highland  Parnassus,  the  Sard'i-Croft  as  it  was  called, 
ten  times  over."— Scott :  Waaerley,  chap.  zzi. 

bard-like,  a.    Like  a  bard. 

"  And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 

Scott :  Marmion,  Introd. 

bard  (2),  s.  [Pr.  barde  =  scaly  horse  armour  ; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  barda.]  Defensive  armour 
for  a  horse.  The  same  as  BAKBE  (q.  v.). 

bard,  *  baird,  v.t.  [From  bard,  B.  In  FT. 
barder  =  to  lard,  to  cover  with  a  slice  of 
bacon,  to  cover  a  horse  with  armour ;  Sp. 
bardar  =  to  lay  boards  on  a  wall ;  Port. 
bardar  =  to  fence  round.  ]  To  caparison,  to 
adorn  with  trappings. 

"  Hi»  hors  was  bairdit  full  bravelie." 

Lyndsay  :  Squire  Meldrum.    {Jamieson.) 

bar'-dach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c., 
bard,  or  from  Icel.  barda  =  pugnacious.]  Im- 
pudent boldness,  the  result  of  insensibility  to 
danger  or  shame. 

"  She  never  minds  her,  but  tells  on  her  tale 
Kight  bauld  and  bardach,  likely-like  and  hail." 

Ron :  B elenore,  p.  81.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bard  ed,  pa.  par.  k  adj.  [BARD^J  Capa- 
risoned ;  defended  by  armour.  (Used  of  horses 
as  equipped  in  mediaeval  times.  The  armour 
covered  the  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders.) 

[BARB.] 

Bar-des'-a-nists,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Bar- 
desanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  in  the  second 
century.]  A  Christian  sect  which  followed 
the  person  above  named.  His  tenets  were 
founded  on  the  Oriental  philosophy.  He 
supposed  that  God  at  first  made  men  with 
ethereal  bodies,  but  Hatan  tempted  these  first 
human  beings  to  sin,  and  then  put  round  them 
the  grosser  bodies  which  we  now  possess  ; 
and  that  when  Jesus  descended  on  earth  he 
appeared  in  an  ethereal  body,  and  taught  men 
to  subdue  their  carnal  depravity  by  absti- 
nence, meditation,  and  fasting.  Bardesanes 
afterwards  returned  to  the  ordinary  Christian 
belief,  but  his  followers  long  held  the  tenets 
which  he  had  abandoned.  (Mosheim:  Ch.Hist., 
Cent  ii.) 

bard'-fc,  a.  [Eng.  bard;  -fc.]  Pertaining 
to  a  bard,  to  the  order  of  bards,  or  to  their 
poetry.  (Warton.) 

bard  le,  bard'-y,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Defiant,  audacious.  (Scotch..) 


"  Shun  the  pert  and  tardy  dame." 

X.  OaUoieay :  Poemi,  p.  202. 

bar-dlg-li-o -ne  (g  mute),  s.  [In  Ital. 
Marmo  Bardiglio  di  Bergamo  =  marble  bar- 
diglio  (the  mineral  anhydrite),  from  Bergamo, 
in  Italy.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Anhydrite 
(q.v.). 

bard'-I-ly,  adv.    [Scotch  bardie;  -ly.] 
L  Boldly,  with  intrepidity. 

"  They  hardily  and  hardily 

Fac'd  home  or  foreign  foe ; 
Though  often  forfougnten. 
They  never  grudg'd  the  blow." 

R.  Galloway :  I-oems,  p.  M. 

2.  Pertly.    (Jamieson.) 

bard  In,  *  bard  ynge  (plur.  bard'-faf , 
*  bard'-yn-gis),  *.  [Fr.  barde.]  Trappings 
for  horses.  (Often  in  the  plural.) 

"  Item,— thair,  certane  auld  harnes  with  foir  geir 
and  bak  geir,  with  part  of  auld  spleutis,  and  bardin  to 
hors."— Inventories,  A.  156«,  p.  170. 

"  At  last  be  cumyng  of  Welcheiueu  and  Cornwal,  sa 
huge  nois  rais  lie  reird  and  sowne  of  bellis  that  hang 
on  thair  bardynglt.  that  the  ennymes  war  affrayt,  and 
flnaly  put  to  flycht."— BeUend. :  Cron.,  fol.  25.  (Jamie- 
ton:) 

bard -i-ness,  s.  [Scotch  bardie ;  -ness.]  Petu- 
lant frowardness,  pertness  and  irascibility,  as 
manifested  in  conversation. 

bard'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  bard ;  -ish.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  bard,  or  to  the  bards. 

2.  Rude,  insolent  in  language.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  rest  of  that  day,  and  much  also  of  posterior 
sessions,  were  mispent  with  the  altercation  of  that 
bardigh  man,  Mr.  D.  Dogleish,  and  the  yound  constable 
of  Dundee."— Baillie :  Lett.,  i.  311.  (Jamieton.) 

bard  ism,  s.  [Eng.  bard; -ism.]  The  senti- 
ments, maxims,  or  system  of  belief  given 
forth  by  the  bards  in  their  verses.  (Elton, 
Reid,  £c.) 

bard-ling,  *.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  bard.]  An 
inferior  bard.  (Cunningham,  Worcester,  £c.) 

*  bard '-yn-gis,  *.  pi.    [BARDIN.] 

bare,  *  bar,  a.  &  *.  [A.S.  beer,  bare  ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  bar;  Ger.  bar,  boar;  Dut.  boar;  Icel. 
berr;  O.  H.  Ger.  par ;  Russ.  bos;  Lith.  basas, 
basus  ;  Sansc.  bhasad  —  the  sun,  and  bhas  = 
to  shine.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Naked,  without  clothes.     Used — 

(1)  Of  the  whole  of  the  human  body. 

"...  and  leave  thee  naked  and  bare."—Ezelc.  xvi.  39. 

(2)  Of  any  portion  of  it : 

(a)  In  a  general  sense.    [BAPEFOOT,  BARE- 
HANDED.] 

(b)  Spec.    Of  the  head :  Wanting  the  cover- 
ing of  their  heads  ;  uncovered,  as  a  token  of 
respect  or  for  ceremony's  sake. 

"Though  the  Lords  used  to  be  covered  whilst  the 
Commons  were  bare,  vet  the  Commons  would  not  be 
bare  before  the  Scottish  commissioners ;  and  so  none 
were  covered."— Clarendon. 

2.  More  loosely :  Consisting  of  raw  flesh. 
IL  Figuratively : 

L  Of  things  material : 

(1)  Of  the  body:  Lean.    (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Of  clothes:  Threadbare. 

"You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and  no  other 
treasure  for  your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their 
bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words."— 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

(3)  Of  trees  or   other  plants  :    Destitute  of 
leaves. 

"The  trees  an  bnre  and  naked,  which  use  both  to 
cloath  and  house  the  kern."— Spenser :  Ireland. 

(4)  Of  a  rock,  sea-fhore,  or  anything  similar : 
Without  soil  or  verdure. 

"  The  booby  lays  her  eggs  on  the  bare  rock,  .  .  ." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 
2.  Of  things  immaterial,   abstract;  or  in  a 
more  general  sense : 

(1)  Plain,  simple,  unadorned,  without  orna- 
ment. 

"  Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  bare  and  plain  ; 
For  tli'  antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate." 
Spenter. 

(2)  Detected  ;  brought  to  light. 

"  These  false  pretexts  and  vamish'd  colours  failing  ; 
Bar*  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  thou  must  appear ! " 
Milton:  Samton  Agon.,  90. 

(3)  Poor,  indigent ;  empty.     Used — 
(a)  Ofpersont: 

"  Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God.  that  the  clerjry  should 
be  left  as  hart  as  the  apostles,  when  they  had  neither 
staff  nor  scrip ;  God  would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with 
the  self-Mine  affection. "— Hooker:  Pref.  to  ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 


(b)  Of  things: 

"Even  from  a  bare  treasury,  my  success  has  been 
contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley."— Dryden. 

(4)  Mere,  unsupported  or  unaccompanied  by 
anything  else. 

"  Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security 
but  his  bare  wora."—Macaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

T  Sometimes  bare  is  succeeded  by  of  placed 
before  that  which  is  taken  away. 

"  Making  a  law  to  reduce  interest,  will  not  raise  the. 
price  of  land ;  it  will  only  leave  the  country  barer  of 
money."— Locke. 

If  To  lay  bare :  To  uncover  anything.  (Used 
literally  and  figuratively.) 

(a)  Literally : 

"  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. " 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

(b)  Figuratively: 


Bare  pales  :  The  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship 
when  no  sails  are  set. 

To  run  under  bare  poles :  To  run  with  no> 
sails  hoisted,  as  during  storms. 

B.  As  substantive : 

t  Sculpture :  Those  parts  of  an  image  which 
represent  the  bare  flesh. 

"  To  make  the  visages  and  hands,  and  all  other  baret 
of  all  the  said  images  in  most  quick  and  fair  wise." — 
Contract  for  the  Monument  of  Richard  Beauchnmp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  Blore'l  Monumental  Remains. 

H  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  adjectives 
bare,  naked,  and  uncovered  : — "Bare  marks  the 
condition  of  being  without  some  necessary 
appendage  ;  naked  simply  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal covering  ;  bare  is  therefore  often  sub- 
stituted for  naked,  yet  not  vice  versa — e.g., 
bare-headed  or  bare-footed;  but  a.  figure  or  the 
body  is  naked.  Applied  to  other  objects,  bare 
indicates  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  some- 
thing external,  wanting  to  the  eye— e.g.,  bare 
walls,  a  bare  house  ;  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap- 
pearance :  bare  in  this  sense  is  often  followed 
by  the  object  wanted  ;  naked  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  an  adjunct — bare  of  leaves,  a  naked 
tree.  Naked  and  uncovered  strongly  resemble 
each  other  ;  to  be  naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the 
body  uncovered,  but  many  things  uncovered 
are  not  naked.  Nothing  is  said  to  be  naked 
but  what  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  according 
to  the  usages  of  men,  ought  to  be  covered." 

(b)  Bare,  scanty,  and  destitute  are  thus  dis- 
criminated : — "All  these  terms  denote  the  ab- 
sence or  deprivation  of  some  necessary.     Bare 
and  scanty  have  a  relative  sense  ;  the  former 
respects  what  serves  for  ourselves,  the  latter 
what  is  provided  by  others  :  a  subsistence  is 
bare,  a  supply  is  scanty.    Bare  is  said  of  those 
things  which  belong  to  corporeal  sustenance  ; 
destitute  of  one's  outward    circumstances  in 
general :  bare  of  clothes  or  money  ;  destitute  of 
friends,  resources,  &c." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
bare  and  mere  :  —"  Bare  is  used  positively,  mere 
negatively.    The  bare  recital  of  some  events* 
brings  tears  ;  the  mere  attendance  at  a  place 
of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Christian's 
duty." 

bare-handed,  a.  Having  the  hands,  or 
one  of  them,  bare.  (Butler,  Worcester,  <tc.) 

bare-toed,  a.    Having  the  toes  bare. 

Bare-toed  Day  Owl :  A  name  given  by  Mac- 
gillivray  to  an  owl,  Stria:  passerina,  the  Little 
Night  Owl  of  Audubon  and  Selby,  Syrnict 
psilodactyla  of  Macgillivray.  [NocruA.] 

bare-worn,  a.  Worn  bare.  (Goldsmith, 
Worcester,  &c.) 

bare,  i1.  t.  [BARE,  a.  &s.]  To  render  bare.  Used — 
I.  Literally:   Of  the  human  body  or  any 
part  of  it 

"  Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! " 

Byron :  Jephtha's  Daughter. 

IL  Fig :  Of  anything  else  capable  of  being 
denuded  of  its  covering.    Specially — 
1.  Of  material  things : 

(a)  Of  a  tree  which  has  been  divested  of 
its  leaves  or  branches,  or  of  grass  nipped  or 
cut  short 

"  Lopped  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Late,  1.  28. 

"There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  an  herbgrowetb 
in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grau 
in  such  sort  as  it  will  bare  the  grau  round  about."— 
Bacon  :  XHtural  History. 

(b)  Of  a  weapon  unsheathed. 

"  But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  8. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   q.u  =  kw. 
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(c)  Of  any  other  material  thing  divested  of 
its  covering. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract  : 
"  For  Virtue,  wheu  I  point  the  pen. 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star  ; 
Can  there  Iw  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  lam?  • 
Pope. 

bare,  v.  One  of  the  preterites  of  the  verb  to 
bear. 

"...  the  Lev-it**.  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  .  .  .'—neat.  xxxi.  25. 

".  .  .  the  daughter  of  Aiati,  whom  she  bare  uuto 
Saul.  .  .  ."—1  Sum.  XXL  8. 

ba  re-bone,  s.  [Eng.  bare;  bone.]  A  very 
lean  person,  one  who  looks  as  if  he  had  no 
flesh  on  his  bones. 

"  Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebone  :  .  .  . 
how  long  Is  it  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thy  own 
knee;  "—  Shakes?.  :  I  Henry  1  1'.,  ii.  4. 

If  Barebone's  Parliament  (Hist.)  :  A  derisive 
nickname  given  to  the  first  Parliament  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
was  so  called  localise  it  had  as  one  of  its 
members  a  Puritan  leather-seller  in  Fleet 
Street  known  as  "Praise  God  Barebone."  It 
was  not  a  properly  representative  assembly. 
Cromwell  having  requested  the  several  minis- 
ters of  religion  to  send  in  the  names  of  the 
most  pious  members  of  their  several  congre- 
gations, he  selected  from  the  lists  forwarded 
to  him  139  Englishmen,  six  Welshmen,  four 
Scotsmen,  and  six  Irishmen,  and  invited  or 
summoned  them  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  appointed  day  of  meeting  (July  4, 
1653),  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  selected 
members  actually  presented  themselves.  Five 
months  subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Sydenham,  they  resigned  their  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who 
forthwith  began  to  rule  under  the  title  of 
"His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector."  Bare- 
bone's  was  sometimes  called  also  the  "  Little 
Parliament."  Some  of  its  measures  were  en- 
lightened. It  was  economic  of  the  public 
money  ;  it  desired  the  codification  of  English 
law,  an  aim  unhappily  not  yet  accomplished  ; 
and  it  provided  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

bare-boned,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  boned.]  Having 
the  bones  covered  with  but  little  flesh. 
(Shakespeare.) 

bared,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARE,  v.] 

ba  re-fa9ed,  a.    [Eng.  bare  ;  faced.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  face  bare  or  uncovered. 

"  Your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  aud  then 
you  will  play  bare/need."—  Shakeip.  :  Mid,  Jiight'$ 
Dream,  L  I 

2.  Fig.  :  With  shameless  boldness  in  doing 
what  is    evil,   or  avowing  something  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  concealed. 

"The  animosities  increased,  and  the  parties  appeared 
barefaced  against  each  other."—  Clarendon. 

"...  barefaced  roblieries  of  private  property,  .  .  .* 
—  Arnold  :  Hilt.  Rome,  ch.  xli. 

bare-fa9-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  barefaced;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Witli  the  face  bare. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  barefaced  manner  ;  with  shame- 
less boldness  in  doing  an  evil  deed  or  avowing 
something  disreputable. 

"Though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too 
barefnce.U'1,  yet,  pfrhan.  we  should  hear  more,  did  not 
fear  tie  iteople's  tongues."  —  Locke. 

bare-fac-ed-ness,s.  [Eng.  barefaced;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  barefaced,  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

bare  fit,  a.  [From  Scotch  bare,  and  Jit  = 
Eug.  foot.]  Barefooted.  (Scotch.) 

"...  its  nae  niair  ferlie  to  see  a  woman  greet  than 
to  see  a  goose  going  bareflt."—  Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

ba  re-foot,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  bare,  and  foot.] 
Not  having  boots,  shoes,  or  stockings  ;  bare- 
footed. 

A.  As  adjective: 

"...    Lochlel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only 
air  of  shoes  in  his  clan,  aud  charged  barefoot  at  the 
ead  of  his  men."—  ilacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eny.,  ch.  xiU. 
"  That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon." 

Shakap.  :  AIT*  \Vtll  thai  Etidt  Well,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  wlverb  :    Without    boots,    shoes,   or 
stockings  on  the  feet. 

ba're-foot-ed,  a.     [Eng.  bare;  footed.]    With- 
out boots,  shoes,  or  stockings  on  the  feet. 
1.  Literally: 

"I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  have  walked 
barefon'ed  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  hii  nether 
lip."—  Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  3. 


. 
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2.  Figuratively: 
"  Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless 

discomfort, 

Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  aud  thorns  of 
existence."—  Longfellow.  Evangeline,  ii.  L 

bar'-ege,  s.  [From  Bareges,  a  town  in  the 
Pyrenees.]  A  lady's  thin  dress  goods,  all 
wool.  (Knight.) 

ba're-gnawn  (g  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  bare  ; 
gitawn.]  Criiawn  or  eaten  bare  ;  gnawn  or 
eaten  till  no  more  flesh  remains  on  the  bones. 


"  Kn 
By  treason's  tooth  uaregn 


e  is  lost. 
aud  cankerbit." 
i.  :  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

bare  head  ed,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  headed.] 
Having  the  head  uncovered. 

"  Buchan  escaped  bareheaded,  aud  without  his 
sword.  Cannon  ran  away  in  his  shirt."—  Macaulay  . 
Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

bare-head  -ed  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  bareheaded  ; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bare- 
headed ;  the  state  of  having  the  head  un- 
covered. 

"  Bareheadedneu  was  in  Corinth,  as  also  in  all  Greece 
and  Rome,  a  token  of  honour  aud  superiority  ;  and 
covering  the  head,  a  token  of  subjection."—  Bp.  Hall  : 
JKem..  p.  237. 

*b£r-elgne  (eigne  as  en),  *bar'-2ine, 
*  bar-rein,  a.  Various  old  spellings  of 
barren. 

*  bar'-el,  s.    [BARREL.] 

ba're-legged,  a.  [Eug.  bare;  legged.]  Having 
the  legs  bare. 

"  He  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  bil  shirt,  barefoot  and 
barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so  ;  with  a  dark  lantern 
searching  every  comer."—  Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  116. 

ba're-l&  adv.    [Eng.  bare  ;  -ly.} 
I.  Literally:  Nakedly. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Poorly. 

2.  Without  decoration. 

3.  Merely  ;  only  ;  without  anything  more. 

"  Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  com- 
modities with  commodities,  there  money  must  be 
•eut,  or  else  the  debt*  cannot  be  paid.  "—Locke. 

4.  Hardly;  scarcely. 

"So  again  the  two  main  divisions  of  cirripedes,  the 
peduucmated  and  sessile,  which  differ  widely  in  ex- 
ternal apiiearance,  have  larv»  in  all  their  several 
stages  barely  distinguishable."—  Darwin  :  Origin  of 
Specie*,  ch.  xiii. 

ba're  necked,  a.  [Eng.  bare,  and  necked.} 
Having  the  neck  bare  (lit.  d'fig.). 


"All  things  are  naked  unto  hi 


,  jravra  rerpa\rj- 
' 


a,  all  things  are  bare-neckr  unto  him,  'tis  in 
the  original,  being  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  mode 
in  the  Eastern  countrey,  where  they  go  bare^neckt."  — 
Hewyt  :  Serin.,  p.  79. 

bare-ness,  s.    [Eng.  bare;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally:  Nakedness  of  the  body  or  any 
portion  of  it. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Threadbareness  or  meanness  of  clothing. 

2.  Leanness. 

"...  but  when  you  have  our  roses 
Ton  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  luock  us  with  our  bareness.' 

SJuiketp.  :  All's  Well  that  Emit  Well,  ir.  1 

3.  Poverty. 

"  Were  it  stripped  of  its  privileges,  and  made  as  like 
the  primitive  church  for  its  bar*  not  as  its  purity.it 
could  legally  want  all  such  privileges."—  South. 

4.  Absence    of    vegetation    and    warmth  ; 
nakedness.    (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 

From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleetin?  year  ! 

What  freezings  have  1  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 

What  old  December's  barenev  everywhere." 

Shakes?.  :  Sonnett,  97. 

bare-picked,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  picked.]  Picked 
bare  ;  picked  to  the  bone. 

"  Now.  for  the  bart-i>irK<t  bone  of  majesty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  antn'y  crest, 
Aud  suarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  iH>ace." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  8. 

ba're-ribbed,  adj.  [Eng.  bare;  ribbed.] 
Having  the  ribs  bare  in  the  sense  of  possess- 
ing but  little  flesh  upon  them. 

".  .  .  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bart-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French." 

Hhnkesp.  :  King  John,  v.  t. 

*bar'-et(l),  *  bar-ette,  s.    [BARRAT.] 
*  bar'-eyn,  a.    (BARREN.] 

bar'-ful,  t  barr'-ful,  o.  [Eng.  bar;  -fuL] 
Full  of  obstructions. 


Whoe'er  I  woo. 


•'  A  barf ul  strife! 
lyself  would  lx>  his  wife." 
Shaketp.:  Twelfth  flight,  i.  4. 


bar  -gain,  *  bar  gane,  *  ber  gane,  v.t. 
A  t.  [Fr.  bargaigner  •=.  to  bargain,  haggle, 
boggle,  waver,  hesitate ;  O.  Fr.  barguigner, 
bargainer,  barginer,  bargaigner,  bargeigner ; 
Prov.  &  Port,  barganhar ;  Ital.  bargagnare ; 
Low  Lat.  barcaniare  —  to  traffic  ;  from  I/area 
=  a  bark.  (BARK.)  Compare  also  with  O.  Sw. 
bceria,  b<erja  =  to  contend  ;  I  eel.  berja  —  to 
strike  ;  berjast  —  to  strive.]  (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  fight,  to  contend.    (0.  Scotch.) 

"  Wallace  said,  Nay,  or  that  ilk  tyme  l>e  went, 
War  all  the  men  hyn  till  (thej  orient. 
In  till  a  will  with  Ecluuard,  q'uha  had  sworn. 
We  sail  baryane  l>e  ix.  houris  to  morn." 

Wallace,  x.  516.  MS.    (Jamietan.) 

2.  To  make  a  contract,  agreement,  or  formal 
stipulation  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any- 
thing ;  to  agree.  (In  general  it  has  after  it 
for,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  thing  purchased 
or  sold.) 

"  So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wive*, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep  or  horse." 

Shakesp.  :  1  lien.  17.,  T.  5. 

B.  Transitive:  To  transfer  to  another  in 
consequence  of  a  bargain. 

bar' -gain,     *  bar'  gan,      *  bar' -gane, 

*  ber'-gane,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bargaine,  bargagne, 
bargaigne;  Prov.  bargan,  barganlia  ;  Port. 
barganha  ;  Ital.  bargagno.  Compare  also  IceL 
bardzga  =  battle.]  [BARGAIN,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Originally  :  Contention,  strife,  quarrel- 
ling. (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"  This  is  the  strike,  eke  th'  affraie, 
And  the  l>attel  that  lasteth  aie. 
This  bargaine  may  never  take, 
But  that  if  she  thy  pece  will  make." 

Koinau.nl  of  the  Kate,  2,551. 
"  Thare  was  ane  hidduoui  battal  for  to  sene 
As  thare  naue  uthir  baraane  are  had  l*ne." 

Iiouglat:  .Eneid,  uk.  ii.    (S.  in  Boucher., 
H.  Subsequently  : 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  An  agreement,  stipulation,  or  contract 
between  two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  engages 
to  part  with  certain  property  for  a  specified 
price,  and  the  other  to  give  that  price  for  it, 
and  accept  the  property  as  his  own.     In  im- 
portant bargains  or  public  treaties  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  swine  was  sacrificed,  the 
person  who  gave  it  the  death-blow  formally 
expressing  the  wish  that  Jupiter  might  simi- 
larly strike  or  smite  the  Roman  people  if  they 
were  unfaithful  to  their  stipulations  (see  Livy, 
i.  24).     From  this,  perhaps,  came  the  phrase 
still  common,  "  to  strike  a  bargain,"  meaning 
simply  to  make  a  bargain  with  due  formalities. 
Or  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  striking 
hands  mentioned  in  Prov.  xxii.  26  ;  vi.  1 ;  also 
xi.  15  (margin). 

"A  bargain  was  struck:  a  sixpence  was  broken: 
and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  voyage. 
—Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi 
Into  the  bargain:  In  addition,  beyond  what 
wa:)  stipulated  for  or  expected. 

"Give  me  but  my  price  for  the  other  two,  and  you 
shall  even  have  that  in/o  the  bargain."— L'Ettrange. 

"  He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home,  may 
give  his  son  a  mure  genteel  carriage,  with  greater 
learning  iiito  the  bargain,  than  any  at  school  can  do." 
— Locke. 

(2)  Mercenaries?  ;  interested  stipulation. 

"  There  was  a  difference  between  courtesies  received 
from  their  master  and  the  duke ;  for  that  the  duke'i 
might  have  ends  of  utility  aud  bargain,  whereas  their 
master  s  could  not." — Bacon. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Lit.    In  a  favourable  sense :  An  article 
purchased  at  an  advantageous  rate. 

"As  to  bargains,  few  of  them  seem  to  !«  excellent, 
because  they  all  terminate  into  one  single  point"— 
Swift. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Chiefly  in  an    unfavourable  sense  :   An 
event  affecting  one's  destiny  or  interests. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  thy  misfortune :  however,  we  murt 
make  the  beat  of  a  bad  bargain."— A  rbuthnot  :  Uatorg 
of  John  Butt. 

(b)  An  indelicate  repartee. 

"  Where  sold  he  bargain!,  whipstitch  T—Dryden. 

B.  Law.    Bargain  an&Sale  :  A  kind  of  con- 
veyance introduced  by  the  "  Statute  of  Uses." 
It 'is  a  kind  of  real   contract  in  which  the 
"  bargainer  "  for  some  pecuniary  transaction 
bargains  and  sells,  that  is,  contracts  to  con- 
vey, the  land  of  the  "  bargainee,"  and  becomes 
by  such  bargain  a  trustee  for,  or  seised  to  the 
use  of,  the  bargainee.    The  Statute  of  Uses 
completes  the  purchase ;  in  other  words,  the 


boil,  boy;   pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  ; expect,   Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-clan  =  shan.    -cion,  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions, -slous. -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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bargainee— barium 


bargain  first  vests  the  use,  and  then  the 
statute  vests  the  possession.  (See  Blackstone's 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20.) 

bar'-gain-ee,  *.     [Eng.  bargain  ;  -ee.] 

7xiw ;  A  person  with  whom  a  bargain  is 
made  ;  the  correlative  term  to  bargainer.  One 
who  accepts  a  bargain  ;  one  who  agrees  to 
accept  the  property  about  which  a  bargain  has 
been  made. 

"  A  lease,  or  rather  bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  pe- 
cuniary  consideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold,  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee." — 
Btttclatone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  cU.  20. 

bar'-gain-er,  *  bar'-gan-er, «.    [Eng.  bar- 
gain ;  -er.] 

*1.  (Chiefly  o/<7t«/ormbarganer)  :  A  fighter, 
a  bully.  (6.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

"  Than  Yre  coin  on  with  sturt  and  stryf*  : 
His  hand  we»  ay  upoun  his  knyfe, 

He  brandeist  lyke  a  heir, 
Bostaris,  braggarts,  and  bariiniierit, 
Eftir  him  passit  into  pairis, 

Allbodin  in  feirof  weir." 

Dunbar :  Ranna.ii/ne  Paemt,  p.  28,  st.  4. 

2.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  bargainer) :  A  person 
who  bargains  with  another  or  others.  [BAR- 
OAWOR.] 

"  See,  If  money  is  paid  by  one  of  the  bargainers  if 
that  be  not  good  also."— Clayton  :  Reporti  of  rtrns 
(JC51),  p.  145. 

bar '-gain -ing,   »bar'-gan-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,&  s.   [BARGAIN,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.   As  present  participle  £  adjective: 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fighting. 

"  This  Eneas,  wyth  hydduous  barganung, 
In  Itale  thrawart  pepill  sail  doun  tiiring." 

Doug.  :  rirffil,  SI,  9. 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  attempting  to  make 
a  bargain.    (Adam  Smith.) 

bar'-galn-or,  s.    [Eng.  bargain;  -or.] 

fn  Law :  On  who  bargains,  stipulates, 
agrees,  or  contracts  to  transfer  property,  for  a 
certain  pecuniary  or  other  consideration,  to 
another  person  called  the  bargainee. 

"...  a  kind  of  real  contract,  whereby  the  bargatnor. 
for  some  pecuniary  consid -ration,  baixiins  and  sells, 
that  is.  contracts  to  convey,  the  land  to  the  bargainee." 
—Blacktlone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*bar'-gan,  *bar'-gane,  s.    [BARGAIN.] 

•bar-gan'-der,  "blr-gan'-der,  *bur- 
gan'-der,    s.      [The  first   element   is   un- 


* bar'-gan-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  ».  [BARGAIN- 
ING.] 

*  bar'-ga-ret,  *  bar'-ga-re'te,  .*.    [From  Fr. 
bergerette  =  a  shepherd-girl.]  A  kind  of  dance, 
with  a  song,  sup]H>sed  to  have  been  popular 
among  shepherds. 

"...  tho'  beian  anon, 
A  lady  for  tenitr,',  rixht  womanly, 
A  bargaret  in  praising  the  daisie." 

rhiiirfr:  Floure  and  LfOfe. 

*  bar'-gast, ».    [BARGHAIST.] 

barge  (1),  s.  [In  Dut.  bargie;  Fr.  barge  =  a 
hay-stack,  a  flit-bottomed  boat  for  pleasure 
or  burden,  a  pile  of  faggots  ;  berye  =  a  beach, 
a  steep  bank,  a  shoal,  a  bank,  a  small  boat ; 
O.  Fr.  barge,;  Prov.  barm,  barga ;  Sp. ,  Port., 
&  Ital.  barca ;  Low  Lat.  barga.  Dark  and 
barge  were  originally  the  same  word.]  [BARK.] 

1.  A  sea-commander's  boat. 

"It  was  consulted,  when  1  had  taken  my  barge  and 
gone  ashore,  that  my  ship  should  have  set  sail  and  left 
me."— Raleigh. 

2.  A  pleasure-boat.     A  boat  fitted  up  with 
all  necessary    equipments    for    comfort,   fes- 
tivity, and  show. 

"  They  were  put  on  board  of  a  state  barge,  .  .  ."— 
Jfacitulay :  Hat.  Kiiy.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  boat  used  on  rivers  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods. 

"...    getting  into  the  largo  punts  or  bary*i.  which 
were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  catt'e  acmes 
the  harbour,  .  .  ."—Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  ch.  xxi. 
"  By  the  margin,  willow-veiled. 
Slide  the  heavy  baryn  trailed." 

Teim.i/ion  :  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

barge-laden,  a.    Laden  with  barges. 
"  The  Nen's  barve-laaen  wave." 

Cowptr:  BUI  of  Mortality.  A.D.  17ST. 


BARGE-BOARD. 


barse  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Corrupted  from  verge  (g.v.).l 

barge-board,  s. 

In  Architecture : 
A  projecting  board 
usually  placed  at 
the  gable  end  of  a 
building,  and  con- 
cealing the  horizon- 
tal timbers,  laths, 
and  tiles  of  the 
roof.  It  serves  as  a 
protection  against 
driving  rain,  and 
is  generally  perfor- 
ated or  scalloped 
to  give  it  an  ornamental  appearance. 

barge-couples,  s.  pL 

Arch.  :  Two  beams  mortised  into  each  other 
to  strengthen  a  building. 

barge -course,  *. 

Arch. :  A  part  of  the  tiling  projecting  beyond 
the  principal  rafters  in  buildings  where  there 
is  a  gable. 

bar-ge'e,  s.  [Eng.  barge.}  A  man  who  man- 
ages a  barge.  [BARGER.] 

bar'-geist,  s.    [BAROHAIST.] 

barge'-man,  s.  [Eng.  barge;  man.]  A  man 
who  manages  a  barge.  [BARGEE.] 

"He  knew  that  others,  like  sly  bargemen,  looked 
that  way  when  their  stroke  was  bent  another  way."— 
Lord  Northampton  :  Proceed,  against  Garnet,  sign.  N. 

"  And  backward  yode.  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare." 
Spenser:  f.  Q..  VII.  vii.  85. 

barg'e-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  barge ;  master.] 
The  master  of  a  barge. 

"  There  is  in  law  an  implied  contract  with  a  common 
carrier,  or  bargemaster,  to  be  answerable  for  the  goods 
he  carries."— Blackstone. 

bar'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  barg(e) ;  -*r.]  One  who 
manages  a  barge.  [BARGEE.  ] 

"...  who  again,  like  the  Campellians  in  the  north, 
and  the  London  barg"rs,  forslow  not  to  baigne  them." 
— Caret*  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  bar'-ghaist,  bar'-gucst,  *  bar'-gast, 
*  bahr'-geist,  s.  [first  element  doubtful ; 
and  guest,  ghaist  =  ghost.] 

Myth. :  A  demon  with  frightful  teeth,  long 
claws,  and  staring  eyes,  believed  to  have  its 
habitat  in  Yorkshire,  said  to  appear  near  gates 
and  stiles. 

"...  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaist  or  bar-ghaist. 
devil  or  dobbie."— Scott  •  Kob  Roy. 

"Thou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities 
of  what  the  Sr.xons  of  this  land  call  a  bahr-geist.'  — 
Scott :  Tales  of  the  Cruaaaert,  i.  294. 

bar'-I-a,  s.  [BARYTA.]  A  name  for  BARYTA 
(q.v.). ' 

ba-rfd'-I-iis,  s.  [From  Gr.  ftapm  (tarts)  = 
an  Egyptian  boat,  a  kind  of  flat  boat ;  etfios 
(eiflos)  —  ...  form,  appearance.]  A  genus  of 
beetles  belonging  to  the  family  Curculionidee, 
or  Weevils.  The  species  are  generally  small 
cylindrical  insects,  black,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  down.  They  feed  on  aquatic  plants. 

ba-ril'-la,  s.  [In  Fr.  barille;  Sp.  barrilla.] 
The  ash  of  sea-weeds  and  plants,  as  Salsola 
soda,  which  grow  on  the  sea-si<~e.  It  is  pre- 
pared on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  source  of  sodium  carbonate.  (Brandt'.) 

barilla  de  cobre  (copper  barilla).  The 
commercial  name  for  native  copper  brought 
from  Bolivia.  [COPPER.] 

bar'-is,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3<xp«  (taris)=a  row 
boat  Probably  in  allusion  to  their  shape.] 
[BARIDKJS.]  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  family  Cureulionidae.  The  species  leul 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees.  Saris  lignarius 
preys  both  in  the  larva  and  the  perfect  state 
on  ihe  elm. 

ba-ri'-ta,  s.  [From  G  r.  /3apu'c  (barns)  —  heavy.  ] 
A  genus  of  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the 
Laniartse  (Shrikes),  but  transferred  by  Vigors 
to  that  of  Corvidse  (Crov.-s).  The  birds  belong- 
ing to  it  are  called  by  BufTon  Cassicans.  They 
are  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
Rarita  tibicen  is  the  Piping  Crow  of  New 
South  Wales. 

bar'-ite,  bar'-yt,  bar'-yte,  bo-ry'-tine, 
ba-ry'-tite,  ba-ry'-tes,  s.  [isarite  is  from 
Gr.  jSapvt  (bams)  =r  heavy  ;  barytes  from  Gr. 
/Sapiinj*  (Harutes)  =  weight,  heaviness  ;  baryt, 


bari/tine,  and  barytite  from  the  same  subst. , 
the  last  two  with  suffixes  -ine  and  -ite  respec- 
tively. In  Ger.  baryt ;  Fr.  baryte.]  [BAUIUM, 
BARYTA.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Baroselei.ite, 
Sulphate  of  Baryta,  Heavy  Spar,  and  by  the< 
Derbyshire  miners  Cauk,  Calk,  or  Cawk.  It 
is  placed  by  Dana  in  his  Celestite  group.  It 
is  oitliorhombic,  and  has  usually  tabular 
crystals,  or  is  globular,  fibrous,  lamellar,  or 
granular.  Its  hardness  is  2 '5— 3 '5  ;  spec, 
gr.  as  much  as  4"3 — 472,  whence  the  name- 
Heavy-Spar  ;  its  lustre  vitreous  or  slightly- 
resinous  ;  its  colour  white,  yellowish,  grayish, 
bl^ck,  reddish  or  dark  brown.  It  is  some- 
times transparent,  sometimes  almost  opaque. 
When  rubbed  it  is  occasionally  fetid.  Its 
composition  is  :  Sulphuric  acid,  34 '3  ;  baryta 
(monoxide  of  barium),  65 '7  =  100,  whence  the 
name  Sulphate  of  Baryta.  It  is  found  as  part 
of  the  gangue  of  metallic  ores  in  veins  in 
secondary  limestones,  &c.  It  occurs,  among; 
other  places  in  England,  in  Westmoreland, 
Durham,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Corn- 
wall ;  in  Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  Perthshire, 
and  Aberdeen  shire  ;  in  many  places  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Dana  thus  subdivides  Barite  : — Var.  1. :  (a) 
Ordinary,  (b)  created,  (c)  columnar,  (d)  con- 
cretionary, (e)  lamellar,  (/)  granular,  (V)  com- 
pact or  cryptocrystalline,  (h)  earthy,  (i)  sta- 
lactitic  and  stalagmitic.  Bologna"  stone  is 
included  under  (d).  [BOLOGNA"  STONE.]  2. 
Fetid.  3.  Allomorphite.  4.  Calcareobarite. 
5.  Celestobarite.  6.  Calstronbarite. 

It  is  found  altered  into  calcite,  spathic  iron, 
and  a  variety  of  other  minerals. 

bar'-I-tone,  bar-i-to'-no,  s.  [See  BART- 
TONE.  ] 

bar'-J-um,  s.  [In  Ger.  barym,  from  Gr.  /Sopu's 
(barus)  =  heavy.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  native  carbonate 
and  sulphate.] 

Chem. :  A  dyad  metallic  element ;  symb.  Ba ; 
atomic  weight,  137.  Barium  is  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  barium  chloride,  BaCl2,  by 
the  electric  current,  or  by  the  vapour  of  potas- 
sium. It  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  which 
melts  at  red  heat,  decomposes  water,  and 
oxidises  in  the  air.  Barium  occurs  in  nature 
as  barium  carbonate  and  sulphate.  Its  salts 
are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in 
acids,  or  by  roasting  the  native  sulphate  of 
barium  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  coal, 
which  converts  it  into  barium  sulphide,  BaS  ; 
this  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  according  as  a  chloride  or  nitrate  of 
barium  is  required.  All  soluble  salts  of  barium 
are  very  poisonous;  the  best  antidotes  are 
alkaline  sulphates.  The  salts  of  barium  are 
employed  as  reagents  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  to  produce 
a  green  light.  Barium  is  precipitated  as  a 
carbonate,  BaCO3,  along  with  carbonates  of 
strontium  and  calcium,  by  ammonia  carbo- 
nate. [See  ANALYSIS.]  Barium  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  dissolving  the  carbonates  in  acetic 
acid,  and  adding  potassium  -thromate,  which 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  insoluble 
barium  eliminate.  Barium  salts  give  an  im- 
mediate white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
calcium  sulphate,  an  insoluble  precipitate 
with  4HF.  SiK.4  (hydrofluosilicic  acid),  and  a 
white  precipitate  insoluble  in  acids  with  sul- 
phuric acid  or  with  soluble  sulphates  ;  this 
precipitate  is  not  blackened  by  II^S.  Barium 
chloride  gives  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of 
alcohol,  and  the  spectrum  of  barium  salts 
contains  a  number  of  characteristic  green 
lines. 

barium  carbonate. 

1.  Cliem.  :  A  heavy  white  powder  obtained 
by  precipitating  barium  chloride  or  nitrate 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate.     It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water.     Formula.  BaCOs. 

2.  Min. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Witherite 
(q.v.). 

barium  chloride,  BaCU.  A  colourless 
transparent  salt,  crystallising  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  in  flat  four-sided  tables.  A 
saturated  solution  boils  at  104'5°,  and  con- 
tains 78  parts  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  water. 

barium  dioxide,  BaO2,  is  obtained  by 
gently  heating  baryta  in  a  current  of  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  a  grey  powder,  which  when  heated 
to  a  higher  tem{>erature  gives  off  oxygen  gas, 
and  is  re-converted  into  baryta. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  —  c.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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barium  monoxide  (or  baryta,  BaO).  A 
grey  porous  mass  obtained  by  heating  barium 
nitrate  ;  it  forms  a  hydrate  with  water  (barium 
hydrate),  producing  crystals,  BaHoOo.SHoO, 
which  dissolve  in  twenty  parts  of  cold  and 
two  of  boiling  water,  forming  an  alkaline  salt, 
which  rapidly  absorbs  COo  from  the  air, 
barium  carbonate  being  precipitated.  Barium 
hydrate  can  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
barium  chloride  in  caustic  soda. 

barium  nitrate,  Ba(NO3>..  It  crys- 
tallises in  ijihydrous  transparent  colourless 
octohcdra  ;  they  dissolve  in  eight  parts  of  cold 
and  three  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  much 
less  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

barium  sulphate. 

1.  Chemistry:  BaSO.),  obtained   by  adding 
sulphuric    acid  or  a  soluble   sulphate   to   a 
solution  of  a  barium  salt.     It  is  a  white  heavy 

rwder,  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids.     It 
used,  under  the  name  of  blanc  fixe,  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  paints. 

2.  Min.:  A  mineral  (sp.  gr.  4 "5)  called  also 
Heavy  Spar  or  Barite  (q.v.).     The  powdered 
mineral  is  too  crystalline  to  be  used  as  a  white 
paint 

barium    sulphato  -  carbonate.     A 

mineral,  a  variety  of  Witherite. 

barium  sulphide,  BaS,  is  obtained 
by  roasting  BaS<>4  with  charcoal.  It  decom- 
poses by  exposure  to  the  air ;  boiled  with 
sulphur,  it  yields  higher  sulphides.  Barium 
sulphide  is  phosphorescent,  and  has  been  used 
to  render  the  dials  of  clocks  luminous  in  the 
dark. 

bark    (1),  s.     [From    bark,   r.   (q.v.).]      The 
peculiar  utterance  of  a  dog.   (Hamilton  Smith.) 

bark  (2),  s.      [In  Sw.   &  Dan.   bark  =  bark, 
rind  ;  Icel.  borkr ;  Ger.  borke.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Generally: 

(a)  The  rind  or  outer  sheath  enveloping  a 
tree.    [B.  1.] 

"Trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  quantity 
of  their  Kip  ami  juice,  being  well  munited  by  their 
bnrk  ayainst  the  injuries  ut  the  air."— Bacon.'  Jfat. 
History. 

(b)  A  tree  itself.     (Poet.) 

"  And  nigged  barks  begin  to  bud." 

Tennyton. 

2.  SIKC.  :  Peruvian  bark.    [B.  2.  ] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :   The  outer  sheath  enveloping  the 
stem  in  an  exogenous  plant,  and  protecting 
the  wood,   whilst    the    latter    is  young  and 
tender,  from  injury  by  cold  or  by  external 
violence.     It  also  prepares  the  proper  juices 
of  tlie  plant,  which  have  descended  from  the 
leaves,   for  being   transmitted    through    the 
medullary  rays  to  the  wood.     Bark  consists 
of  four  parts  :  (1)  the  epidermis  constituting 
its  outer  skin;   (2)  the  epiphlceum,  phlceum 
or  peridermis  within  it ;  (3)  the  mesophkeum 
or  cellular  integument ;  and  (4)  the  innermost 
of  all,  called  endophloeum  or  liber.    [See  these 
terms.] 

2.  Medicine.  Spec.:  Peruvian  bark,  formerly 
administered,  instead  of  its  product,  quinine, 
in  intermittent  fevers.    [JESUIT'S  BARK.] 

3.  Tanning :  The  epidermis  of  the  oak,  used 
in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

4.  Fishing:    The  epidermis  of   the    birch, 
used  by  fishermen  for  preserving  their  nets. 

bark-bared,  a.  Bared  or  stripped  of 
bark. 

"  Excorticated  and  bark-bared  trees. .  ."— Mortimer. 

bark-bed,  s. 

Hortic. :  A  bed  formed  beneath  by  bark 
from  a  tannery ;  a  bark-stove. 

bark-bound,  a.  Bound  by  means  of  the 
bark  ;  having  the  bark  so  firmly  set  as  to 
constitute  a  restraint  upon  growth.  In  such 
cases  relief  is  generally  afforded  by  slitting  the 
bark. 

bark-feeder,  s.  An  animal,  and  spe- 
cially an  insect,  feeding  upon  bark. 

"  When  we  see  leaf-eatin;:  insects  green,  and  bttrl-- 
feedert  mottled-grey  .  .  ."—Duruna:  Origin  of  Special, 
ch.  iv. 

bark-galled,  a.  Having  the  bark  galled 
as  with  thorns.  The  binding  on  of  clay  will 
remove  this  disease. 


bark-louse,  s. 

Kntom. :  A  kind  of  Aphis  infesting  the  bark 
of  trees. 

bark-paper,  s.  Paper  manufactured 
from  bark. 

bark-pit,  s.  A  pit  with  bark,  &c. ;  water 
into  which  hides  are  plunged  that  they  may 
be  tanned. 

bark-stove,  s. 

Hortic. :  The  same  as  BARK-BED  (q.v.). 

bark  (3),  barque  (que  as  k),  .-•.  [In  Dan. 
&  Ger.  barl.e  =  a  bark,  a  lighter ;  Dut.  bark  = 
a  bark,  boat,  or  barge  ;  bc.rkasse  =  a  long  boat ; 
Sw.  bttrkuss  =  a  long  l>oat ;  Fr.  barque  =  a 
bark,  a  small  .ship,  a  craft,  a  large  boat ;  Prov., 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Hal.  barca;  Low  Lat  barca, 
burclin,  birga ;  Ir.  bare;  Russ.  barka.  Malm 
compares  also  with  Walaclt.  barce;  Icel.  barhr 
=;  skiff,  /«>/•/.  1=  prow  ;  Class.  Lat.  baris;  Gr. 
/3apt?  (ix(ris)  —  a  small  and  flat  Egyptian  row- 
boat  ;  Copt,  bare  =  a  small  boat ;  barake  =  a 
cart,  a  boat]  [BARGE.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  (spec,  in  Poetry):  Any  small 
vessel.  (Lit.  £fg.) 

"  The  Duke  of  Parma  must  hare  flown,  if  he  would 
hare  come  into  England  ;  for  he  could  neither  get 
bark  nor  mariuer  to  put  to  »ea."— Bacon .-  On  the  War 
with  Spain. 

"  Who  to  a  woman  trusts  his  peace  of  mind, 
Trusts  a.  frail  bark  with  a  tempestuous  wind." 

(ilanrille. 

IL  Nautical: 

1.  A  three-masted  vessel,  with  her  fore  and 
main  masts  rigged  like  those  of  a  ship,  and 
her  mizzen  like  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner, 
carrying  a  spanker  and  gaff  topsail 


2.  Among  coal -traders:  A  broad- stern  ed 
ship,  which  bears  no  ornamental  figure  on  the 
stern  or  prow. 

bark(l),  v.i.     [A.S.  beorcan.    In  8w.  barka.] 

1.  To  emit  the  sound  which  dogs  do  when 
they  menace  any  other  animal  or  man,  or  are 
following  prey.     (Followed  by  the  preposition 
at.) 

"Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  th' 
town?  — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

2.  To  clamour  loudly  against  a  person,  an 
institution,  &c. 

"  Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold, 
And  envy  base,  to  bark  at  sleeping  fame." 

Upenter:  F.  Q. 

bark  (2),  v.t.  [From  bark  (2),  s.  In  Sw.  barka, 
Dan.  barke  =  to  tan.] 

1.  To  strip  the  bark  from  a  tree,  especially 
for  tanning  purposes.    (Eng.  d-  Scotch.) 

"The  severest  penalties  ought  to  be  nut  upon  bark- 
ing any  tree  that  is  not  felled. "-Temple. 

(See  also  example  under  BARKED.) 

2.  To  cover  with  bark. 

t  bark'-an-tine,     barqu  -nn  tine     (qn 

as  k),  s.     [Comp.  Sp.  bergnntin  =  brigantine.] 
[BRIGANTINE.]    A  three-masted  vessel. 

*  bark'-ar-Jf,  s.  [Eng.  bark;  -ary.]  A  tan- 
house.  '(Jacobs.) 

barked  (Eng.),  bark -it  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BARK  (-2),  V.} 

"  He'll  glowr  at  an  auld  warld  barkit  aik  snag  as  if 
it  were  a  quer-z-uiaddaiti  in  full  bearing.  "—Hcott :  Rob 
Jioy,  chap.  xxi. 

bark -en,  v.i.  [Eng.  bnrk;  -en.]  To  form  a 
"bark;"  to  become  hard  or  indurated;  to 
become  covered  with  some  hard  or  compact 
substance. 

"The  best  way  Is  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the 
cut — that  saves  plasters."  —  Scott  :  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxiii. 


bark  -er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  bark  (1),  and  suffix  -er.] 
I.  Lit. :  A  dog  emitting  the  characteristic 
sound  of  its  voice. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  clamours  loudly  against  a  per- 
son, an  institution,  &c. 

"The  other  Spanish  b'trkrr,  raging  and  foaming, 
was  almost  out  of  his  wits."-/V>i«:  Actt  and  Mon.i 
Life  of  A  rchbiOutp  Cranmer. 

"  But  they  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me. 
these  barken."— B.  Jornoii. 

2.  In  London  :  A  tout  who,  standing  at  the 
door  of  an   auction-room    or   shop,  invites 
passers-by  to  enter. 

bark'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  bark  (2),  s.,  and  suff.  -er.] 

1.  One  who  strips  the  bark  from  a  tree. 
(Kersey.) 

2.  One  who,  whether  he  does  this  or  not, 
uses  bark  thus  obtained  in  tanning  ;  a  tinner. 

"  I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade  ; 
Nowe  telle  me  what  art  tbou  1" 
K.  Edw.  IV.  and  the  Timber  of  TamvxnrOk 
Percy  Rd.itiu.es,  ii.  85.    (Boucher.} 

Bar'-ker's,  possess,  of  ».  [Connected  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Barker.] 

Barker's  mill,  s.    [MILL.] 

bark'-er-^,  *  bark'-ar-y",  «.  [Eng.  bark ; 
-ery,  -ary.]  A  tan-house.  (Jacobs,  Booth,  <tc.) 

bark-hau-si  a,  s.    [BORKHAUSIA.] 

bark  -irig  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BARK  (1),  v.] 
I.  &  II.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
"senses  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

"...  that  barking  dog  of  whom  mention  waa  made 
before."— Bunyan:  P.P.,  pt.  ii. 
Barking  and  fleeing :   Spending  one's  pro- 
perty in  a  prodigal  way,  and  believed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy.     (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 
III.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  emission  of  the  sound  which  consti- 
tutes a  dog's  voice. 
2."  The  sound  thus  emitted. 

"..  .  .  and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze  ;  by  the  burking  ot  dog» 
interrupted."— Longfellow:  Erati'jeline,  i.  5. 

barking-bird,  s.  A  bird— the  Pterop- 
tochos  Tarnu — found  in  the  islands  of  Chiloe 
and  Chonos  off  the  west  of  Patagonia.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  "  Guid-guid."  Its  voice 
is  like  the  yelping  of  a  small  dog,  whence  its 
English  name.  (See  Darwin's  Journal  of  Voy. 
round  tlie  World,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  288.) 

bark-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BARK  (2),  v.] 

barking-irons,  s.  pi.  Iron  instruments 
used  for  stripping  the  bark  off  trees. 

bark'-lt,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARKED.]    (Scotch.) 

bark -less,  a.  [Eng.  bark;  -less.]  Without* 
bark,  (brayton.) 

bark'-$r,  a.  [Eng.  bark :  =  the  rind  of  a  tree, 
and  suffix  -y.]  Consisting  of  bark  ;  possessing 
or  containing  bark  ;  looking  like  or  resembling 
bark. 

"...  the  female  Ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm." 
ShakeiiJ.  :  Midsummer  Kight't  Dream,  iv.  1. 

*bar'-lep,  *  bar -ley-lepe,  s.    [A.S.  bert, 

bcerlic  =  l>arley,  and  leap  —  basket]    A  basket 
for  keeping  barley  in. 

"  Barleylepe,  to  kepe  yn  corne  (Rarlen.)  Cnmera." 
M.S.  Ilarl.  22L    (S.  in  Bo  cher.) 

bar-le'r-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Jamefl  Bar- 
relier,  M.  D.",  a  Dominican  traveller  and  writer.  J 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Acanthaceup, 
family  Barleridea.  Various  species  are  found 
in  India,  armed  or  unarmed,  shrubby  or  her- 
baceous, with  yellow,  pink,  blue,  or  white 
flowers.  Some  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain. 

bar-ler-Id'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  barler(ice); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idete.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Acanthacese  ;  type,  Barleria  (q.v.). 

bar'-le^  (1),  *  bar'-lft  *  bar'-li,  *  bar 
Ii c he,  *  bar  lien,  *  bar  -lie,  *  bar'-lig, 
*  beer  -lie  (0.  Eng.),  •  bar  -la  (0.  Scotch), 
s.  &  a.  [A.S.  here,  baerlic  —  barley  (BERE); 
Wei.  barlys  (from  baro  =  bread,  and  ttye  =  a 
plant)  =  corn,  barley.] 

A.  As  substantive :  The  seeds  or  grains  of 
various  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,  -slon  --  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  beL,  del.; 
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Hordeum.  That  most  commonly  in  cultiva- 
tion is  Hordeum  vulgare,  spring  or  two-rowed 
barley,  especially  the  rath-ripe  and  Thanet 
sorts.  H.  hexastichon  (i.e.,  with  the  seeds 
growing  in  six  rows)  is  the  bear  or  bigg,  culti- 
vated in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
H.  distichon,  two-rowed  or  common  barley,  is 
preferred  for  malting,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  for  which  barley  is  cultivated. 
[MALT.]  H.  zeocriton,  or  sprat-barley,  is  more 
rare.  Perhaps  the  four  so-called  species  now 
enumerated  may  be  only  varieties  of  one  plant. 
Barley  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereals,  and 
was  originally  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  is  now 
cultivated  all  over  the  world,  even  as  far 
north  as  Lapland.  In  anciomt  times  it  was 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  barley  grown  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  used  in  the  preparation 
of  malt  and  spirits.  For  culinary  purposes  it 
is  sold  in  two  forms,  Scotch  or  pot  barley, 
and  pearl  barley,  the  former  being  the  grain 
partially  deprived  of  its  husk  ;  the  latter,  by 
longer  and  closer  grinding,  being  rounded  and 
having  the  entire  husk  removed. 

Bread  made  from  barley-meal  is  darker  in 
colour  and  less  nutritious  than  that  made 
from  wheat  flour  ;  but  it  is  cheaper  and  more 
easily  digested.  One  pound  of  barley-meal 
contains  one  ounce  of  flesh-formers  and  four- 
teen ounces  of  heat-givers. 

Barley-meal  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
oat-husks,  and  is  itself  used  to  adulterate 
oatmeal,  and  occasionally  wheat-flour  ;  but 
these  admixtures  are  readily  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

"  Ich  bouhtc  hure  barliche."—Pteri  Plowman.  {S.  in 
Boucher.} 

If  In  Scripture  "barley,"  Heb.rr5ip(seoraA), 
Sept.  Gr.  jeptdij  (krithe),  seems  properly  trans- 
lated. The  Hebrew  term  is  from  rrwto  (sderah) 
=  hair,  from  "Wt?  (soar)  =  to  be  bristly  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  long  awns  of  the  body. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Consisting  of  barley,  or  in 
any  other  way  connected  with  barley.  (See 
4he  compounds  which  follow.) 

barley-bird,  s.  A  local  name  for  the 
Wryneck  (Yunx  torquilla).  In  East  Anglia 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  Nightingale  ;  and 
the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  sometimes  called  the 
Barley-bird. 

t  barley-box,  s.  A  small  box  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  called  also  barrel-box,  made  as  a 
toy  for  children.  (Scotch.  )  (Jamieson.) 

barley-bread,  ».  Bread  made  from  barley. 

"  Lo,  a  cake  of  barley-bread.  '—Judg.  vii.  13. 

barley-break,  barley-brake,  barll- 
break,  barli-breake,  barly  break, 
barly-breake  (0.  Eng.),  barla-breikis, 
barla-bracka  (0.  Scotch),  «. 

L  In  England  :  A  game  once  common  in 
England,  as  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
•which  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  old  poets,  but 
•which  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  Cumberland, 
where  it  is  denominated  Burley-brigs.  It  was 
played  by  six  young  people,  three  of  either 
Bex,  formed  into  couples,  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  in  each,  it  being  decided  by  lot 
which  individuals  were  to  be  paired  together. 
A  piece  of  ground  was  then  divided  into  three 
apaces,  of  which  the  central  one  was  profanely 
termed  "  Hell."  This  was  assigned  to  a  couple 
as  their  appropriate  place.  The  couples  who 
occupied  the  other  spaces  then  advanced  as 
near  as  they  dared  to  the  central  one  to  tempt 
the  doomed  pair,  who,  witli  one  of  their  hands 
locked  in  that  of  their  partner,  endeavoured 
with  the  other  to  grasp  them  and  draw  them 
into  the  central  space.  If  they  succeeded, 
then  they  were  allowed  themselves  to  emerge 
from  it,  the  couple  caught  taking  their  places. 
That  the  game  might  not  be  too  speedily 
finished,  leave  was  given  to  the  couple  in 
danger  of  being  taken  to  break  hands  and  in- 
dividually try  to  escape,  while  no  such  liberty 
was  accorded  to  those  attempting  to  seize 
them.  Though  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  subjoined  lines,  the  game  which  they 
describe  is  that  of  barley-break. 

"Then  couples  three  he  straight  allotted  there, 
They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  fly  ; 

The  two  that  in  mid  place  Hell  called  were, 
Must  strive,  with  waiting  foot  aud  watching  eye, 

To  catch  of  them,  aud  them  to  Hell  to  bear. 
That  they,  ai  well  as  they.  Hell  may  supply.* 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  :  Arcadia,  i.  153. 

D  Most  authorities  consider  barley-break 
identical  with  base,  3  (q.v.).  Boucher  regards 
it  as  identical  with  a  game  called  in  Cheshire 
a  round,  and  in  Douglas  ring-dancer  and  roun- 


dels;  but  the  resemblance  is  far  from  being 
close.    (Boucher,  Nares,  Gi/ord,  £c.) 

"At  barley-break  they  play 

Merrily  all  the  day." 
Th»  Jfutei'  JSlytium  (Drat/Con},  iv.  1.471.    (Boucher.) 

"...  and  with  a  lass 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  grass, 
After  a  course  of  barley-break  or  base. 

Den  Joiuon  :  Sad  Shepherd,  v.  109. 
"  He  Is  at  barli-break,  aud  the  last  couple  are  now  in 
Hell,"  The  Virgin  Martyr,  v.  1. 

IL  In  Scotland.  The  game  is  obsolete  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  is  passing  into  disuse 
also  in  the  north,  Aberdeenshire  being  the 
county  in  which  it  principally  lingers.  Jamie- 
son  says  that  it  is  generally  played  by  young 
people  in  a  corn-yard,  whence  it  is  called 
barla-bracks,  signifying  "about  the  stacks." 
"  One  stack  is  lixed  on  as  the  dule  or  goal  ; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule. 
He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of 
his  sight.  Then  he  sets  out  to  catch  them. 
Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again 
with  his  former  associates,  being  accounted  a 

Erisoner  ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor 
i  pursuing  the  rest.     When  all  are  taken,  the 
game  is  finished  ;  and  he  who  is  first  taken  is 
bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game." 

barley-bree,  barley-brie,  s.  Liquor 
distilled  from  barley.  (Scotch.) 

"  How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cemeut  the  quairel  !  " 

Bunts  :  Scotch  Drink. 

barley  broth,  s. 

1.  Broth  made  with  barley. 

1  2.  A  cant  term  for  strong  beer. 

"  Can  sodden  water, 

A  drench  for  sur-reyu'd  jades,  their  barley-broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  beat?" 

Shakeip.  :  lien,  Y.,  ill.  S. 

barley-cake,  barley  cake,  s.  A  cake 
made  of  barley-meal. 

"And  tbou  ahalt  eat  it  as  barley-cake*."  —  Eiek. 
IT.  12. 

barley-corn,  s.  A  "corn,"  or  single 
grain  of  barley. 

In  Measures  :  The  third  part  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

"A  long,  long  Journey,  choak'd  with  brakes  and 


barley-flour,  s.  Flour  made  by  grinding 
barley.  It  is  used  in  Scotland  for  making  a 
breakfast-bread,  eaten  hot  with  butter  and 
honey  or  cream  and  sugar. 

barley-harvest,  barley  harvest,  s. 

A  harvest  for  barley  and  that  portion  of  the 
general  harvest  of  which  the  chief  feature  is 
the  reaping  of  barley. 

T  In  Palestine  the  barley-harvest  is  gathered 
in  chiefly  in  April ;  and  in  England  about 
July. 


barley-loaf  (plur.  barley-loaves),  *. 

"  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  barley-loavel 
and  two  small  fishes."— John  vi.  9. 

barley-meal,  s.    Meal  made  of  barley. 

"...  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal."— 
Numb.  v.  IS. 

barley-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  making  pot 
and  pearl  barley. 

barley-mow,  s.     A  heap  of  barley;  a 
place  where  barley  is  stowed  away.    [Mow.] 
"  Whenever  by  yon  bnrley-mow  I  pass, 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass." — flay. 

barley-sheaf  (pi.  barley-sheaves), 

t.    A  sheaf  of  barley. 

"  He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves." 

Tennyion  :  Lady  of  Shalott. 

barley-sugar,  s.  A  well-known  sweet 
substance  sold  by  confectioners  and  others. 
It  consists  of  a  syrup  from  the  refuse  of  sugar- 
candy,  hardened  in  cylindrical  moulds  and 
usually  twisted  spirally. 

barley-water,  s.  A  decoction  of  pearl 
barley  used  in  medicine  as  a  mucilaginous 
drink.  (Crabb.) 

bar'-ley  (2),  s.  [Apparently  corrupted  from 
Eng.  parley.]  A  word  used  by  boys  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England  when  they  wish 
a  temporary  cessation  of  a  sham-fight  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

*  bar'-llche,  s.    [BARLEY  (1).] 


bar  -ling,  s.    [Sw.  barling  =  a  pole,  from  bara 
=  to  bear.     (N.E.D.j]    Afire-pole.    (Scotch.) 
"  Barlingt   or  fire-poles   the   hundretb—  u.    L."— 
Ratet,  A.  1611,  p.  2. 

Bar-low  lens,  s.  [Named  from  Mr.  Peter 
Barlow,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Wool- 
wich from  1806  to  1847.] 

Among  opticians  : 

1.  Originally  :  A  modification  of  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  suggested  by  Mr.  Peter 
Barlow,  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  use 
of  flint  glass  in  the  construction  of  object- 
glasses  of  large  size  ;  discs  of  flint  glass  suit- 
able for  optical  purposes  then  being  both 
expensive  and  rare.  He  proposed  to  enclose 
between  two  convex  lenses  a  fluid  lens  equal 
in  refractive  power  to  a  flint  glass  of  the  same 
dimensions.  This  proposal  was  not  generally 
adopted,  and  the  term  "Barlow  lens  "  is  now 
mostly  applied  to  the  form  of  lens  described 
under  No.  2. 

H 
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of  the  object  gla 
E.  Focus  of  the  object-glass  after  re- 


BARLOW  LENS. 
A,  B.  Converging  i 
lens.         D.  Foci 
Barlow  lens.        _  _ 

fraction  through  C.  F,  O.  Size  ol  image  formed  by 
object-glass  at  D  without  the  Barlow  lens.  H,  I. 
Enlarged  image  formed  by  object-glass  and  Barlow 
lens  at  focus  E.  h,  t  Size  of  image  formed  at  E  by 
an  object-glass  of  longer  focus,  aud  lengthened  tube, 
but  without  using  the  Barlow  lens. 

2.  Now :  A  concave  lens  inserted  in  the  eye- 
piece of  a  telescope  before  the  rays  come  to  a 
focus,  by  means  of  which  the  focal  length  of 
the  object-glass  or  speculum  is  increased  nearly 
one-half,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the 
tube  were  proportionally  lengthened,  the  mag- 
nifying power  being  considerably  increased. 
Another  advantage  of  the  Barlow  lens  is  the 
avoidance  of  the  loss  of  light  which  would 
take  place  if  the  same  magnifying  power  were 
produced  by  using  an  eye-glass  of  shorter  focus. 

*barm(l),  *  barme,  s.     [A.S.  bearm  =  the 
womb,  the  lap,  the  bosom ;  from  beran,  =  to 
bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth  ;  Sw.  &  Goth. 
barm.]    The  lap,  the  bosom.     [BARM  (2).] 
"  Till  in  his  f adres  barm  adoun  he  lay. " 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  15.9M. 
"  And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8.42S. 

*  barme-cloth,  s.    [A.S.  bearm;  clath.] 
A  bosom-cloth  ;  an  apron. 

"  A  siant  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  niorowe  milk." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3.3S7. 

*  barm  hatre,  s.     [O.   Eng.  barm;  and 
hatre  =  a  garment.]  A  garment  for  the  breast. 

"  Fair  beth  yur  barm-hatret,  yolowe  beth  yur  fax." 
M.S.  Harl.  !)13,  f.  7.    (S.  in  Voucher.) 

*  barm-skin,  *  barme-skyn,  s.     A 

leather  apron. 

"  Barme-ikyn :  Melotes  vel  melota." — Prompt.  Part. 

barm  (2),  s.  [A.S.  beorma  —  barm,  yeast ;  Sw. 
berma;  Dan.  bierme.]  [Compare  BARM  (l).l 
The  frothy  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
beer  when  it  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  is  used  in  making  bread. 
The  same  as  YEAST  (q.v.). 

"  Are  you  not  he 

That  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  txirm, 
Mislead  night  wand'rera.  laughing  at  their  harm?" 
Shakeip. :  Jfidtum.  Xighft  Dream,  ii.  1. 
"  Try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  staying  the  work- 
Ing  of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  into  it."— Uncoil, 

bar'-man,  s.  A  man  who  serves  in  the  bar 
of  a  public-house.  (Formerly  called  a  drawer, 
q.v.) 

*  barm  -km,  s.    [BARNEKIN.] 

*  barm'-y  (0.  Eng.),  *  barm'-ie  (Scotch),  a. 
[O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  barm;  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  barm  or  yeast ;  con- 
taining barm  or  yeast. 

"  Their  jovial  nights  in  frolicks  and  in  play 
.     They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away  ; 

And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  goblets  cheer 
Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer." — Dryden. 
2.  Lit.  :  Acting  like  barm  ;  fermenting  with 
thought ;  at  work  witli  creative  effect. 
"  Just  now  I've  taeu  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime." 

Burnt:  To  Jamet  Smith. 

barmy-brained,  adj.  Volatile,  giddy- 
headed. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"A  wheen  cork-headed  liarmv-brainrii  gowks!  that 
winna  let  puir  folk  me  muckle  as  die  iu  quiet."— 
.••••••f :  St.  Rattan,  ch.  xxxii. 

tarn.  *  barne,  *  berne,  s.  [A.S.  Ixem, 
lierern,  lit.,  a  barley-place,  i.e.,  for  storing  bar- 
ley, from  here  =  tarley,  and  ern,  tern  =  a  place, 
seen 1  place,  a  closet,  a  habitation,  a  house, 
a  cottage.} 

1.  A  house  or  other  covered  enclosure  de- 
signed for  the  storage  of  grain. 

"  The  seed  is  rotteu  under  their  clods,  the  gamers 
are  laid  desolate,  the  burnt  are  broken  dowii ;  (or  the 
•orn  is  withered."— Joel  I.  17. 

2.  Anything  like  a  baru  in  outward  appear- 
ance. 

"  In  front  then  are  a  few  cultivated  fields,  and  be- 
yond them  the  smooth  hill  of  coloured  rocks  called 
the  r'Ug^tatf,  and  the  rugged  square  I. lack  mass  of  the 
Sarn.  —Durtain:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  juci. 

b~rn  door,  s.    The  door  of  a  barn. 

«•  ileav  ily  closed,  with  a  jarriug  sound,  the  valves  ot 

the  burn-door*. 
Kittled  the  wooden  ban,  .  .  ." 

Loiiafellou :  Erangeline,  pt.  i  ,  2. 

barn-door  fowl,  s.  A  dung-hill  cock  or 
ken. 

"  Never  has  there  been  such  slaughtering  of  capons 
•lid  fat  geese  and  barn-door  fowl*.  —Scott :  Bride  of 
Jrtimmtrmoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

barn-like,  a.     Like  a  barn. 

"...  Biasing  through  several  hamlets,  each  with 
its  large  b'irn-liMe  chapel  built  of  wood."— Darwin: 
Toyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

barn-owl,  s.  Strix  Jtammea,  a  British 
bird  of  prey  belonging  to  the  family  Strigida?. 
Jt  is  called  also  the  White  Owl,  the  Church 
Owl,  the  Screech. 
Owl,  the  European 
Screech  Owl  (Af«c- 
ffillivray),  the  Hiss- 
ing Owl,  the  Yellow 
Owl,  the  Gillihow- 
ther,  the  Howlet, 
and  the  Hoolet. 
Above  it  is  light 
reddish-yellow,  mot- 
tled with  ash-grey 
and  black  and  white 
s-  pots  ;  beneath,  it 
is  white  with  small 
<ltisky  spots.  The 
inale  is  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  the 
female  fifteen.  It 
jireys  on  the  smaller  BARM  OWL. 

liiammaliaand  birds, 

•with  beetles  and  other  insects.  It  is  perma- 
nently resident,  builds  its  nest  in  a  steeple, 
a  dovecot,  or  a  hollow  tree,  and  lays  from  two 
to  five  pure  white  eggs. 

barn-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  enclosure,  open 
to  the  sky,  attached  to  a  barn. 

"  Barn-nrd  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 
Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight." 

Sco  t :  Lag  of  the  Latt  ilinttrel,  i  v.  «. 

•  barn,  *  barne, «.    [BAIRN.] 

Bar  na  bite,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  the 
Church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  given  over 
to  the  Barnabite  order  in  l.">:>.">.] 

L  As  nibstimtivt.  Ch.  Hist.  :  Any  member 
of  a  certain  religious  order,  properly  called 
the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul.  Its  founders 
belonged  to  Milan.  It  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1J32,  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1535.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  Barnabites  was 
] >reavhing  to  sinners.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
Cent,  xvi.,  sect,  iii.,  pt  i.,  ch.  1.) 

II.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  any  member 
of  the  order  described  under  No.  1.,  or  to  the 
order  itself. 

bar  -na-cle  (1),  tber'-nl-cle  (cle  as  eel),  s. 
[In  Fr.  barnacle,  barnuche;  Sp.liern.acho;  Port 
liernaca,  bermicha,  bernkUt  ;  Low  Lat.  bnr-m 
nicla,  beniacula,  liernicla,  bernicha,  beriiaca, 
brrnax.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate etymology,  and  the  history  is  obscure, 
fekeat  thinks  that  the  name  of  the  crustacean 
and  of  the  bird  are  distinct,  connecting  the 
former  with  a  supposed  Lat.  pernacida,  dim. 
from  perna  =  a  shell-fish,  and  the  latter  with 
*  hibernicula  avis  —  the  Irish  bird.  [See  def.  2.] 
Dr.  Murray  thinks  the  two  names  the  same.] 

In  Zoology  : 

1.  OfCirriptds: 

(a)  A  general  name  for  both  pedunnulated 
and  sessile  Cirripeds.  ILKPAI>II»:.  HAI.AXID.+:.] 

"  Bamactr.— \  name  commonly  given  both  to  the 
peduncnlated  and  sessile  Cirripeds."— Dana. 


(b)  Spec.  :  The  English  name  of  the  pedun- 
culated  Cirripeds  (Lcpudida:),  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  which  are  sessile  [see 


GROUP   OF  BARNACLES. 


ACORN-SHELLS,  BALANiD.*],  yet  more  specially 
applied  to  the  Lepas,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  and  order.  [LEPAS.] 

2.  Of  Birds:  A  name  for  the  Berniele  Goose 
(q.  v.).  Formerly  the  absurd  belief  was  enter- 
tained that  these  geese  sprung  from  the  bar- 
nacles described  under  No.  1.  Max  Miiller 
believes  that  the  bird  was  originally  called 
Hibernicula,  which  was  converted  into  Ber- 
nicula  by  the  dropping  of  the  first  syllable, 
after  which  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  the 
Cirriped  led  to  the  two  being  confounded  to- 
gether and  generated  the  myth.  Two  species 
of  the  genus  Lepas  were  called  by  Linnst-us 
Lepas  anserifera  and  L.  anatifera  =  goose- 
bearing,  of  course  with  no  belief  in  the  fable 
suggested  by  the  name. 

"There  are  found  in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland, 
aud  islands  adjacent  called  Orcades  certain  trees, 
whereon  do  grow  certaine  shells  of  a  white  colour  tend- 
ing to  russet,  wherein  are  contained  little  living  crea- 
tures :  which  shells  in  t.im-  of  maturity  doe  open,  aud 
out  of  them  grow  thorn  little  living  thing*,  which 
falling  into  the  water  doe  bennne  fowles,  which  we 
call  hirn>iclrt.  In  the  North  of  England  brant  Vr<-u. 
but  in  Lancashire  tree  geese." — Ucrard:  Herbal,  p. 
1,858.  (Boucher.) 


bar  na  cle  (2),  bar'-nl-cla  (cle  as  eel), 
*  ber  na  kill,  *  ber-nak,  s.  [Wedgwood 
believes  the  word  to  have  come  from  the  East, 
aud  to  have  been  used  originally  for  some  in- 
strument of  torture.  Most  writers,  Malm 
included,  consider  it  the  same  as  the  preceding 
word.  Latham  derives  it  from  binocle,  and 
Max  Miiller  from  Ger.  brille,  O.  Ger.  berulern, 
a  corruption  of  beryllus.  Compare  Dan.  breins, 
bramlijars  =  barnacles  as  detiued  below,  and 
Fr.  besides  =  spectacles.] 
Generally  in  plural : 

1.  Farriery :  An   instrument  put  upon  the 
nose  of  a  horse  when  he  will  not  stand  to  be 
shod  or  surgically  operated  upon.     It  consists 
of  two   branches,  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  and  is  generally  made  of  iron. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cant  term  for  spectacles, 
these  resembling  the    instrument  described 
under  No.  1. 

"...  tL«y  had  barnarlet  on  the  handles  of  theli 
faces."— Trarul.  of  Ra.bela.il,  v.  130.  (Boucher.) 

bar-na-de'-sl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Michael 
Barnadez,  a  Spanish  botanist]  A  genus  of 
Composite  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Barnadesiese  (q.v.).  The  species  are 
spiny  bushes  with  entire  leaves  and  pink 
florets.  Barnnilesia  rosea  is  cultivated  in 
English  hothouses. 

bar-na-di'-sI-e-89,  s.  pi.  [BARNADESIA.]  A 
family  of  Composite  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteracese,  the  sub-order  Labiatiflorce, 
and  the  tribe  or  section  Mutisiacese.  Type, 
Barnadesia  (q.v.). 

*  barnde,  pret.  ofv.    The  same  as  BCRNT. 

*  barne,  s.    [BAIRN.] 

*  barn  e  kin,  "  barn   kinc,  *  barm    km. 
*.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Dr.   Murray   suggests 
Irel.  barmr  =  lirini,  edge,  winp  of  a  castle; 
and  perhaps  dim.  suff.  -A-in.]     The  outermost 
\var>l  of  a  castle,  within  which  ward  the  barns, 
stables,  cowhouses,  dec.,  were  placed. 

" .  . .  and  next  day  lay  siege  to  the  caste)  of  Vnrham . 
and  within  short  space  wan  the  hrayea,  overthrew  the 
barn/cine,  and  slue  divers  within  the  castel."— Bolin- 
iked:  Hilt.  Scot.,  pp.  419,  4:14.  \Houcher.\ 


"  And  broad  aud  bloody  rose  the  sun, 
Aud  on  the  burmkin  shone." 

Border  MinHreltt/,  ii.  341.    (Boucher.} 

barn  '-fall,  s.  [Bug.  6am;  full.]  A  barn 
literally  full  of  something,  as  wheat,  hay,  4c.  ; 
or  as  much  ;u>  a  barn,  if  full,  would  hold. 

barn-hard  t-  ite  (t  silent),  s.  [Named  after 
Dan  Earnhardt's  Land  in  North  Carolina, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral,  classified  by 
Dana  under  his  Pyrite  group.  Composition  : 
Sulphur,  30'5  ;  copper,  482.  iron,  21'3  ;  hard- 
ness, 3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'321.  Lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  bronze-yellow,  liomichlin  and  Duck- 
townite  may  be  varieties. 

*  barn'-hede,  s.  [A.S.  beam  =  a  child,  and 
O.  Eng.  suffix  -hede  =  Mod.  Eng.  suffix  -hood.} 
Childhood. 

"  Of  alle  ille  tetches  in  worde  and  dede 
That  thiue  childer  takis  in  barttheile." 

ou.r.  M.I.  Bunt.,  t.  6a.    (Boucher.) 


*  bar  -ni  cles,  s.  pi.    [BARNACLES.] 

*  barn'-kine,  s.    [BARNEKIN.] 

ba-ro'-co,  ba-ro'-ko,  s.  [A  word  without 
etymological  meaning,  but  designed  to  have 
the  vowels  symbolic.  (Seedef.).j 

Old  Logic  :  A  combination  of  letters  collec- 
tively destitute  of  meaning,  but  which,  taken 
separately,  imply  that  the  fii^t  proposition  (A) 
is  an  universal  affirmative,  the  second  and 
third  (O)  particular  negatives,  and  the  middle 
term  the  predicate  in  the  first  two  proposi- 
tions. Baroko  is  the  fourth  Mode  of  ti.e 
second  Figure  of  Syllogisms.  Example- 

Ail  scholars  of  the  first  rank  have,  as  one  esseutial 
characteristic,  intense  love  of  knowledge. 

But  the  mass  of  mankind  do  n,,t  possess  this. 

Therefore  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot  reach  th» 
first  rank  of  scholarship. 

bar'-o-lite,  s.  [From  Gr.  0o'p<-?  (6«ros)  = 
weight,  and  Ai'0ot  (lithos)  =  a  stone.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Witherite  (u-v.). 

t  ba-r6l'-4-&3f,  s.  [From  Gr.  papm  (baros)  = 
weight,  and  Ao-ycs  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The, 
department  of  science  which  treats  of  weight 
or  gravity. 

bar  6  ma  crom'-et-er,  s.    [From  Gr.  0apo? 

(baros)  =  weight,  piaxpot  (makros)  =  long,  and 
lifTfov  (metroit)  =  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  and  length  ol  new- 
born infants. 

Da-rom'-eVer,  *.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  & 
Ger.  barometer;  Fr.  barometre;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  b  irumetro  ;  Gr.  fiapos  (baros)  —  weight,  and 
fieTpov  (mttrori)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
used  for  measuring  the  atmospheric  piessuro. 
The  discovery  that  this  pressure  might  1^> 
counterpoised  by  a  column  of  mercury  stand- 
ing as  high  in  proportion  to  the  thiity-four 
feet  that  water  in  similar  circumstances  stands, 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  to  that  of 
mercury  (the  ratio  or  proportion,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  an  inverse  one),  was  made  at 
.Florence  in  the  year  1643  by  one  of  Galileo's 
pupils,  the  celebrated  Torrioelli,  but  was  not 
quite  complete  when  he  died,  in  1647. 

The  most  common 
form  of  barometer 
is  what  is  called  a 
Cistern  Barometer.  It 
consists  essentially  of 
a  straight  glass  tube 
about  thirty  -  three 
inches  long,  filled 
with  mercury,  ami 
dipping  into  a  cistern 
of  the  same  metal. 
It  is  affixed  to  a  maho- 
gany stand,  on  tlie 
upper  part  of  which 
is  a  graduated  scale 
to  mark  the  height 
in  inches  at  which 
the  mercury  stands. 
When  complete,  a 
thermometer  stands 
side  by  side  with  it 
to  note  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the 
pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  tested.  In 
Fortin's  barometer 
the  base  of  the  cistern 

is  made  of  leather,  and  can  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw  ;  a  constant  levi  I 
of  the  mercury  from  which  to  measure  the  zero 


CISTERN    BAUOMtTER. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cum,  -tian  =  shan.     -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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of  the  scale,  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  cis- 
tern barometer,  can  be  produced  by  this  one  ; 
besides  which  the  instrument  is  more  portable. 
Gay-Lussac's  barometer  is  in  the  form  of  a 
siphon.  It  has  two  scales  with  a  common 
zero  point,  and  graduated  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. As  the  one  branch,  the  shorter  one, 
corresponds  to  the  cistern,  and  the  other  or 
longer  one  to  the  tube,  the  difference  between 
the  two  levels  is  the  true  height  of  the  mer- 
cury. Hunter's  barometer  is  a  slight  but 
valuable  modification  on  that  of  Gay-Lussac. 
For  the  aneroid  barometer  (that  "  without 
.•moisture")  see  ANEROID.  The  general  mean 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  29'96  inches.  A  baro- 
meter is  popularly  termed  a  weather-glass. 
In  order  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose  Ilooke 
devised  what  is  called  the  wheel-barometer. 
It  is  a  syphon  barometer,  having  in  its  shorter 
leg  a  float,  a  string  from  which  passes  over  a 
pulley,  and  is  connected  with  a  weight  some- 
what lighter  than  the  float.  To  the  pulley  is 
affixed  a  needle,  which  moves  round  a  circle 
graduated  to  represent  the  different  variations 
in  the  weather.  [WEATHER-GLASS.]  Speaking 
broadly,  a  barometer  rises  for  good  and  falls 
for  bad  weather,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  more  accurate  statement  is 
that  with  S.W.,  S.E.,  and  W.  winds  the  mer- 
cury falls  for  rain.  If  it  do  so  rapidly,  the 
probability  is  that  a  heavy  storm  is  approach- 
ing ;  if  slowly,  continued  bad  weather  is  to 
be  expected.  It  rises,  if  rapidly,  for  unsettled 
weather  ;  if  gradually,  for  fine  settled  weather. 
A  rise,  with  wind  veering  N.E.,  may  be  indi- 
cative of  rain. 

bar  o-met-rfc,   bar  o-met  ric-al,  a. 

[Eng.  barometer;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  barome- 
trique.]  Pertaining  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
the  barometer. 

"...  the  barometric  column  varies  between  these 
limit*  .  .  ."— Lardner:  Heat,  p.  160. 

"  He  i«  very  accurate  in  making  barometrical  and 
thermometrical  instruments."— Derh. :  Phytico-Theol. 

baT-o'-mSt'-rlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  baromet- 
rical; -ly.]  By  means  of  a  barometer. 

bar -6 -met  -ro -graph,  *.  [Gr.  (1)  /Sdpo? 
(baros)  =  weight,  (2)  fit-rpov  (metron)  ==  mea- 
sure, and  (3)  ypa</>>j  (graptic)  =  a  drawing,  a 
delineation,  a  picture,  &c.]  An  instrument 
used  for  automatically  inscribing  on  paper  the 
variations  of  the  barometer. 

t  bar-S-me'-tro'g'-ra-phy,  *.  [From  Gr. 
papas  (baros)  =  weight,  nerpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure,  and  vpa<J»j  (graphe)  =  a  description.] 
The  department  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
barometer. 

ba-ro'm'-e'-try,  s.  [Gr.  Papos  (baros)  =  weight, 
and  fLf  rpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  Baronietro- 
giaphy. 

bar  6  metz,  bar  a  net z,  s.  (Russ.  bara- 
nez  =  club-moss.] 

Hot. :  A  fraudulently  constructed  natural 
history  specimen,  called  also  the  Scythian 
Lamb,  and  represented  as  being  half  animaland 
half  plant.  In  reality  it  is  a  woolly-skinned 
fern  (Cibotium  barometz),  stripped  of  every- 
thing but  its  root-stock  and  the  stipes  or 
stalks  of  four  of  its  fronds,  and  then  turned 
upside  down.  Of  course  no  naturalist  would 
for  a  moment  be  deceived  by  a  deception  so 
easily  detected.  (Lindley.)  [See  figure  under 
the  name  Agnus  Scythicus  (Scythian  lamb.).] 

bar  on,  *bar'-r6"n,  »bar'-6,  "bar.  *ber, 
*  par  -6,  *  var,  •  vlro,  *  virro,  *  viron,  s. 

'[A.8.  baron  =  a  man  (Boswortk);  Sw.,  Dan., 
Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  baron  —  baron  ;  O.  Fr.  ber 
(ace.  baron),  bairon;  Prov.  bar  (ace.  baro) ;  Sp. 
baron,  varon.  =  (1)  a  male,  (2)  a  full-grown 
man,  (3)  a  man  of  consideration,  (4)  a  baron  ; 
Port,  varao  =  a  male  ;  Ital.  Itarone ;  Low  Lat. 
baro,  bunts,  varo,  viro  =  man,  husband,  baron  ; 
but  in  Class.  Lat.  baro,  which,  according  to 
Menage,  is  the  origin  of  baron,  meant  a  simple- 
ton, a  blockhead,  though  sometimes  it  is  said 
to  have  been  used  for  a  brave  man,  a  warrior. 
Cognate  with  A.S.  we,r  =  a  man  ;  Goth,  vair ; 
Gael,  bar,  ber  —  a  hero,  an  eminent  man ; 
Ir.  fir,  fear ;  Wei.  guer,  gevir;  Lat.  vlr  —  a 
man;  Lith.  vyrus ;  Sansc.  vlra.  (VIRILE.)  In 
Sansc.  also  barren  and  bluirta  are  =  husband, 
and  may  be  compared  with  baron  in  the 
phrase  baron  and  feme  (see  A.,  III.).  Com- 
pare, also  Hebrew  133  (gdw)  —  a  man.] 

A,  Of  persons: 

t  L  Old  Law :  A  husband  in  relation  to  his 
wife,  used  in  the  old  phrase  baron,  and  feme  = 


husband  and  wife.  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  15.) 

IL  History  <t  Law : 

*  1.  Formerly; 

(1)  At  first  apparently  every  lord  of  a 
manor,  of  which  sense  the  expression  court- 
baron  is  still  a  memorial.  [COURT-BARON.] 
The  Magna  Charta  granted  in  King  John's 
time  seems  to  show  that  originally  all  lords 
of  manors,  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  had 
seats  iu  the  Great  Council  or  Parliament;  but 
their  numbers  becoming  too  large  for  proper 
deliberation,  the  king  summoned  only  the 
greater  barons  in  person,  leaving  it  to  the 
sheriff  to  convene  the  smaller  ones  to  another 
house,  which  was  a  very  important  step  in 
making  the  separation  which  at  present  exists 
between  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
(Blaclcstone,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3.)  [BARONY.] 

Hence  *  (2)  the  term  baron,  came  to  be 
confined  to  the  lords  of  manors  summoned 
by  the  royal  writ  in  place  of  by  the  sheriff. 
The  writ  ran  "  Hac  vice  tautum."  (Black- 
stone:  Ibid.) 

Barons  by  ancient  tenvre  were  those  who 
held  certain  lauds  or  territories  from  the  king, 
who,  however,  still  reserved  the  tenure  in 
chief  to  himself. 

Barons  by  temporal  tenure  were  those  who 
held  their  honours,  castles,  and  manors  as 
heads  of  their  barony,  that  is,  by  grand  ser- 
jeantry.  By  their  tenure  they  were  sum- 
moned to  Parliament ;  now  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  there  till  a  writ  is  issued  in 
their  favour. 

(3)  Richard  II.  made  the  term  baron  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  bj  conferring  it  on  various 
persons  by  letters  patent  (Blackstone,  bk.  i., 
ch.  3.) 

The  first  baron  by  patent  was  John  Beau- 
champ  of  Holt,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  Richard  II.,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  October  10,  I'.iSI,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Kidderminster.  No  other  instance  occurs 
until  10  Henry  VI. 

fy  Now ; 

(1)  Any  nobleman  belonging  to  the  lowest 
order  of  the  peerage — that  immediately  be- 
neath the  rank  of  viscount.   His  style  is  "  The 

Right  Hon.  Lord ,"  and  he  is  addressed  as 

"  My  Lord."    In  general,  in  place  of  being 
called  "  Baron,  he  is  simply  termed  "  Lord  A." 
or  "  B."    His  coronet 

has  six  large    pearls 

set  at  equal  distances 

on  the  chaplet.    His 

coronation  robes  are 

like  those  of  an  narl, 

except   that  he   has   CORONET  OF  A  BARON. 

only    two    rows    of 

spots  on  each   shoulder.     At  present  (1892) 

there  arc  294  temporal  barons  in  the  House, 

with  24  bishops,  who  are  also  regarded  as 

barons,  but  they  take  precedence  over  the 

temporal  barons. 

(2)  Anyone  holding  a   particular  office  to 
which  the  title  baron  is  or  was  attached,  as  the 
Chief  Baron  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
[EXCHEQUER.  ]  Formerly  t  here  werealso  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  viz. ,  two  to  each  of  the 
seven  following  towns  :  Hastings,  Winchelsea, 
Rye,  Roinney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 
Till  the  Reform  Bill  of  18  ;2  these  had  seats  in 
Parliament.     Instead  of  these  barons  there  is 
now  a  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

"  They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  ..ver  her.  are  four  baront 
Of  the  cinque  ports." 

ShiUcet/j. :  Henry  rill.,  IT.  1. 

IIL  Heraldry.  Baron  a>ul  Feme  is  the  term 
applied  where  the  coats  of  arms  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  are  borne  per  jtale  in  the  same 
escutcheon.  If  the  woman  is  not  an  heiress, 
then  the  man's  coat  is  on  the  dexter  side,  and 
the  woman's  on  the  sinister ;  if  she  is,  then 
her  coat  must  be  borne  by  the  husband  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence. 

B.  Of  things.  Baron  of  Beef:  Beef  in  which 
the  two  sirloins  are  not  cut  asunder,  but 
joined  together  by  the  end  of  the  backbone. 
Dr.  Brewer  says  that  it  is  "  so  called  because 
it  is  the  banm  (back  part)  of  the  ox,  called  in 
Danish  the  rug.  It  is  not  so  called  because 
it  is  'greater'  tlian  the  sir-loin." 

baron-court,  s.  The  same  as  COURT- 
BARON  (q.V.). 

1  bar'-6n-a-dy,  s.  [Eng.  baron.}  The  dig- 
nity of  a  baron  ;  the  barons  collectively ;  the 
baronage. 


"  Some  that  were  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
btironadii."—Sir  John  Feme :  Dedic.  pref.  to  a  Blazon 
of  (Jentrie  (15W).  (/.  II.  in  Boucher.) 

ba-ron-age,  *bar'-nage  (age  =  Ig),  *. 

[Eng.  baron;  -age.  In  Fr.  barronage ;  O.  Fr. 
baruage,  barnaige,  barnez ;  Prov.  barnaige  = 
baronage  ;  Ital.  bironnaggio  =  barony.] 

1.  The  barons  of  England  viewed  collec- 
tively ;  the  whole  body  of  barons. 

"That  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  ftaron- 
age  of  England  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy."— Mdcaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  chap.  xix. 

2.  The    dignity,  status,  or   position    of  a 
baron. 

3.  The  land  or  territory  from  which  a  baron 
derives  his  title. 

4  A  book  containing  a  list  of  the  barons ; 
a  Peerage. 

bar'-6n  ess,  s.  [Eng.  baron ;  -ess.  In  Sw. 
baronessa;  Dan.  and  Ger.  barotiesse;  Dut 
barones ;  Sp.  barwiesa;  Port,  baroneza;  ItaL 
baronessa.]  A  female  baron,  the  wife  or  lady 
of  a  baron,  or  a  lady  who  holds  the  baronial 
dignity  in  her  own  right,  as  "  Angela  Georgina 
Burdett-Coutts,  first  Baroness. " 

bar  on-et,  *  bar-ron-ett,  «.  £In  Sw., 
Dan.,  Dut,  and  Ger.  baronet;  Fr.  baronnet ; 
Ital.  baronetto ;  Low  Lat.  baronettus,  dimin. 
of  baron  (q.v.).] 

*I.  Originally:  A  term  apparently  in  use 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  for  certain 
lauded  gentlemen  not  of  the  dignity  of  lords, 
summoned  to  Parliament  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  the  clergy. 

"...  King  Edward  the  Thirde  (as  I  remember) 
whoe,  being  greatly  bearded  and  crossed  by  the  lordes 
of  the  cleargye  .  .  .  was  advised  to  directe  out  his 
writtes  to  ceitayue  geutellme:i  of  the  best  abilitye 
and  trust,  entitling  them  therein  barrous,  to  serve 
and  sitt  ai  barrens  m  the  next  I'arliamcnt  By  which 
meanes  be  had  soe  many  barrens  in  his  i  arliament,  as 
were  able  to  waigh  douiie  the  cleargye  and  theyr 
frendes,  the  which  barrous,  they  say.  were  not  aiter- 
wazxls  lordes  but  only  bttrroitens,  as  sundrye  of  them 
doe  yet  retayue  the  name.  "—Spenser :  t.taie  of  Ireland. 

IL  Subsequently:  The  name  given  to  three 
titled  orders. 

1.  Baronets  of  Great  Britain :  A  titled  order, 
the    lowest   that   is    hereditary.      Speaking 
broadly,  they  rank  in  precedence  next  alter 
the  nobility,  or,  more  si>ecilically,  next  after 
the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons ; 
but  in  reality  they  are  inferior  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  St.  George  or  of  the  Garter, 
certain  official  dignitaries,  and  knights-ban- 
nerets created  on  the  actual  field  of  battle. 
The  order  was  tnstituted  by  James  I.,  on  May 
22nd,  1611,  to  raise  money  by  fees  paid  for  the 
dignity,  and  thus  obtain  resources  for  the 
settlement  of  Ulster.     The  number  was  to  be 
limited  to  200  ;  but  a  device  for  increasing  an 
honour  so  profitable  to  the  Treasury  was  soon 
found,  so  that  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
458  patents  for  the  creation  of  baronets  had 
been  issued  ;  and  by  the  eud  of  1878  there  were 
698  baronets  in  existence.      The  dignity  is 
generally  confined  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 
grantee.     The  badge  of  a  baronet  is  sinister, 
a  hand  gules  ( =  a  bloody  hand)  in  a  field 
argent.     Etiquette   requires  tliat  he  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Sir  A.  B.,  Bart." 

2.  Baronets  of  Ireland  :  A  titled  order  insti- 
tuted by  James  I.  in  1619.     It  is  believed  that 
this  dignity  has  not  been  conferred  on  any  one 
since  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1801,  but  many  of  the  titles  granted  before 
the  union  still  remain  in  the  British  baro- 
netage. 

,  3.  Baronets  of  Scotland:  A  titled  order 
planned  by  Juiues  I.,  but  actually  instituted, 
not  by  him,  but  by  Charles  I.  iu  1625,  just 
after  the  accession  of  the  latter  monarch  to 
the  throne.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  order  was  the  planting  of  Nova 
Scotia  (New  Scotland).  Each  baronet  by  his 
.  patent  received  eighteen  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  that  colony,  witli  a  sea-coast  bounding 
it  on  one  side  ;  or  a  tract  of  laud  extending 
for  three  miles  along  a  navigable  river,  and 
stretching  for  six  miles  inland.  Since  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1707. 
no  baronets  have  lieen  created  holding  rank 
in  the  latter  country  alone,  but  sonic  titles 
existing  previously  still  figure  in  the  British 
baronetage. 

t  bar'-6n-et,  v.t.  [From  baronet,  ».]  To  raise 
to  the  rank  of  a  baronet ;  to  confer  the  title 
of  baronet  on. 

"The  unfortunate  gentlemen  whom  I  notice  a* 
belli*  kniichted  or  baroneted "— Mortimer  Collini: 
Two  Plunget,  ill.  «0.  (N.E.D.) 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  W9lf ,  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  fe  =  e.     qu  =  kw. 
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bar  -6n-et-age  (age  =  Ig),  »-.  [Eng.  baro- 
net, -age.] 

1.  Tie  whole  baronets  of  Britain  viewed 
collectively  ;  the  order  of  baronets. 

V.  Tlie  dignity,  status,  or  position  of  a 
baronet. 

.  3.  A  complete  list  of  baronets  ;  a  book  con- 
taining such  a  list. 

bar -«5n-e't-C&  s.  [Eng.  baronet;  -cy.]  The 
title  or  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

bar  6  net  ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  baronet;  -ical.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 

"The  baronetiral  family  of  Moneyiuusk."— J.  Pick- 
ford,  M.A.,  in  Kotri  t  (Jueriet,  Nov.  18,  1882. 

ba-rd'-nl-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  baronniaL]  Per- 
taining  or  relating  to  a  baron,  or  to  the  ordei 
of  barons. 

"...  wandering  on  from  ball  to  hall, 
Buronial  court  or  royal." 

n'ordsaorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

baronial  service.  Service  by  which  a 
barony  was  held.  It  was  generally  that  of 
furnishing  a  specified  number  of  knights  to 
aid  the  king  in  war. 

bar'-6n-jf,  *  bar'-on-^e,  *  bar'-r6n-n&  s. 

[In  Sw.  and  Dan.  Ixironi;  Ger.  baronie ;  Fr. 
baronnie ;  Sp.  baronia,  varonia  =  male  line, 
a  barony  ;  Port,  baronia  =  male  line  ;  Ital. 
&  Low  Lat.  baronia.]  The  lordship  or  fee  of 
a  baron,  either  temporal  or  spiritual.  Origi- 
nally every  .peer  of  superior  rank  had  also 
a  barony  annexed  to  his  other  titles.  But 
now  the  rule  is  not  universal.  Baronies  in 
their  first  creation  emanated  from  the  king. 
[BARONIAL  SERVICE.  ]  Baronies  appertain  also 
to  bishops,  as  they  formerly  did  to  abbots, 
William  the  Conqueror  having  changed  the 
spiritual  tenure  of  frank-almoyn,  or  free  alms, 
by  which  they  held  their  lands  under  the 
Saxon  government,  to  the  Norman  or  feudal 
tenure  by  barony.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  that 
they  obtained  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Blickstoiie:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  chaps.  2,  12.) 
The  word  is  common  in  Ireland  for  a  sub- 
division of  a  county. 

bar'-6-8C6pe,  s.  [In  Fr.  baroscope;  Ger. 
burnskop  ;  from  Gr.  (1)  3apos  (baros)  =  weight, 
and  (2)  <TKonf<a  (skojieo)  =  to  look  at,  to  be- 
hold.] An  instrument  designed  to  show  that 
bodies  in  air  lose  as  much  of  their  weight  as 
that  of  the  air  which  they  displace.  It  con- 
sists of  the  beam  of  a  lolance  with  a  small 
weight  at  one  end  and  a  hollow  copper  sphere 
at  the  other.  If  these  exactly  balance  each 
other  in  the  air,  then  the  sphere  preponderates 
in  a  vacuum. 

*' .  .  .  where  the  winds  are  not  variable,  the  altera- 
tions of  the  baroKope  are  very  smM.'—Arbuthnot. 

bar  6  scop  ic,  bar  6  scop  ic  al,  adj. 
[Eng.  baroscop(e);  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  baroscope  ;  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
baroscope. 

"...  that  tome  inquisitive  men  would  make 
barotointcnl  observations  In  England"— Boyle :  IKort*. 
ii.  798.  (liKhanlton.) 

tar-6-se-le-nite,  *.  [In  Ger.  baroselenit; 
from  Gr.  /3<ipo?  (baros)  =  weight,  and  Eng. 
sehnite  (q.v.).]  A  mineral,  called  also  Barite 
and  Barytes  (q.v.). 

bar-os 'ma,  s.  [Gr.  (l)  pdpos  (baros)  — 
weight,  heaviness,  and  (2)  cxr/unj  (osmc)  =  smell. 
Named  from  its  heavy,  offensive  smell.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rutaeese  (Rueworts),  and  the  section 
Eudiosme*.  Barosma  crenata  is  one  of  the 
Bucku  plants  of  the  Cape.  It  has  been  re- 
commended as  anti-spasmodic  and  diuretic. 
(Lindley :  Veg.  Kingd.)  B.  crenulata  and  serra- 
tifolia  have  also  been  used  with  the  former  as 
stimulants  ami  tonics,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of 
the  bladder.  (Trcas.  of  Bot.) 


barouche,  s.  [In  Ger.  barutsche;  Ital.  60- 
roccio,  beroccio  —  a  cart ;  Low  Lat.  barocia, 
barrotium,  barrotum ;  Class.  Lat.  birutus  = 


two-wheeled  ;  bit  =  twice,  and  rota  =  wheel. j 
A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  falling  top, 
with  a  seat  outside  for  the  driver,  and  two 
inside,  each  capable  of  accommodating  two 
person*,  the  two  couples  facing  each  other. 

bar  -6u  chet  (t  silent),  ».  [Dimin.  of  Eng. 
4c.,  barouche.]  A  small  light  barouche. 

barqu  an  tine  (qu  as  k),  s.   [BARK  ANTINE. 

barque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Fr.]  (1)  A  bark  o 
boat ;  (•_')  a  barge.  [BARK.] 

•  barre,  a.    [BAR.] 

bar'-ra,  s.  [In  Ger.  barre ;  from  Sp.  A  Port. 
barra.  ] 

Weights  k  Measures :  A  measure  of  length 
used  in  Portugal  and  some  parts  of  Spain  for 
measuring  woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  serges. 
In  Valeutia,  13  barras  are  =  12*  yards  English 
measure  ;  in  Castile,  7  larras  are  =  6f  yards  ; 
and  in  Aragon,  3  barras  are  =  2*  yards. 

bar  ra-can,  s.  [In  Dan.  barcan;  Ger.  ber- 
kan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  barkan,  ban-agan ;  Fr.  bar- 
racan, baracan,  bouracan ;  Prov.  barracun ; 
Sp.  burragan,  baragan;  Port,  barregana  ;  Ital. 
baracane;  Low  Lat.  barracanus ;  from  Arab. 
barrakan,  barkdn  =  a  kind  of  black  gown. 
Malm  compares  with  this  Pers.  barak  =  a 
garment  made  of  camel's  hair ;  Arab,  bark  =  a 
troop  of  camels  ;  bdrik  =  camel.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  thick  strong  cloth  or 
stuff  resembling  camlet.  It  is  used  to  make 
different  kinds  of  outer  garments.  Barracans 
are  chiefly  of  French  manufacture,  being  made 
at  Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
Rouen. 

bar  rack,  s.  [In  Sw.  barack ;  Dan.  barrak  ; 
Ger.  barracle  ;  Fr.  baroque  r=  a  barrack,  a  hut, 
a  hovel,  a  little  paltry  house,  a  room,  a  shop,  a 
work-shop,  a  public-house  ;  Sp.  bunnca  =  a 
small  cabin  made  by  a  Spanish  fisherman  on  the 
sea-shore  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  barraca  =  a  bat  rack.] 
1 1.  A  hut  or  small  lodge.  Formerly  it  was 
especially  used  for  a  humble  temporary  build- 
ing of  this  character,  one  of  many  erected 
to  shelter  horsemen,  as  contradistinguished 
from  similar  structures,  called  huts,  lor  foot 
soldiers.  Then  it  was  extended  to  embrace 
any  temporary  erection  for  a  soldier,  to  what- 
ever arm  of  the  service  belonging. 

If  The  sepoys  of  the  Indian  army  are  still 
housed  in  tliis  way,  and  the  case  was  formerly 
the  same  with  the  ordinary  English  soldiers. 
(See  an  example  from  Gibbon  in  Wedgwood's 
Diet,  of  Eng.  Etym.,  2nd  ed.,  1872,  p.  49.) 

2.  A  straw-thatched  roof  supported  by  four 
posts,  capable  of  Veing  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  and  under  which  hay  is  kept.    (Bart- 
left:  Diet.  Americanistus.) 

3.  Generally  iii  the  jiliir.,  Barracks:  A  largi 
building  erected  to  house  soldiers  or  for  some 
similar  purpose  ;  also  a  large  building  used  to 
house  soldiers,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  at 
first  have  been  built. 

"He  [Bishop  Hall]  lived  to  see  his  cathedral  con- 
verted into  a  txirrack,  and  his  palace  into  an  ale- 
house."- T.  Warton:  But.  of  Eng.  Poet.,  iv.  2. 
T  As  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclop,  shows, 
the  word  barrack  does  not  occur  in  our  older 
dictionaries,  though  it  is  found  in  Phillips'* 
World  of  Words,  foL  (1706).  In  1720  an 
effort  was  made  to  erect  barracks  in  London, 
under  the  false  pretence  that  they  would  be 
used  as  hospitals  for  those  who  might  be 
seized  by  the  plague,  which,  though  extinct  in 
England,  was  then  raging  at  Marseilles.  The 
device  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  first  permanent  bar- 
racks were  erected  just  before  1739  ;  but  even 
as  late  as  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
opposition  was  made  to  their  being  built  on 
an  extensive  scale,  their  existence  being  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  At  length 
the  perilous  character  of  the  contest  with 
France  made  it  absolutely  essential  that  bar- 
racks should  at  once  be  erected  in  various 
places,  and  in  1792  the  work  was  undertaken 
in  earnest.  By  the  end  of  1819  more  than 
three  millions  of  pounds  had  been  expended 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  more 
vehement  resistance  than  that  given  to  the 
erection  of  liarnu-ks  had  been  offered  to  the 
retention  of  a  standing  army.  [AK.MV.]  The 
fidelity  of  the  British  soldiers,  so  markedly 
contrasting  with  the  frequent  disloyalty  of  the 
modern  Spanish  troops  or  of  the  old  Roman 


praetorian  guards,  has  long  since  procured  uni- 
versal tolerance  in  England  both  of  a  standing 
army  and  of  barracks  for  its  accommodation. 
This  feeling  about  barracks  never  extended 
to  the  United  States,  and  our  soldiers  have 
always  been  well  housed,  with  excellent  provi- 
sions for  comfort  and  accommodation. 

barrack  master,  s.  An  officer  who  has 
charge  of  a  soldier's  barrack  and  its  inmate*. 

barrack  -  master  -  general,    s.     An 

officer,  real  or  imaginary,  who  has  charge  of 
all  the  barracks  required  for  an  army  or 
existent  within  a  kingdom.  (Swift.) 

bar'-ra-clade,  «.  [From  Dut.  boar;  O.  Dut 
baer  —  bare,  naked  ;  and  klaed  —  a  garment. 
Cloths  undressed  or  without  a  nap.] 

Comm.  :  a  home-made  woollen  garment 
without  a  nap.  (New  York.) 

bar  -ra-coon,  s.  [From  Sp.  barraca  =  a  bar- 
rack.] [BARRACK.] 

Old  Slave  Trade :  Any  enclosed  place,  used 
for  the  detention  of  slaves  till  opportunity 
arose  for  shipping  them  off  to  America. 

bar-ra-cu'-da,  s.  [Sp.  barracuda.]  A  fish— 
the  Sphyrcena  barracuda,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  Indian  Island*. 

bxr'-rage,  ».    [Fr.  barrage.] 

1.  Engin. :  An  artificial  obstruction  placed 
in  a  water-course  to  obtain  increased  depth 
of  water. 

2.  Cloth  Manuf. :  A  Normandy  fabric  made 
of  linen  interwoven  with  worsted  flowers. 

bar  ran  ca,  *.  [Sp.]  A  deep  break  or  ravine 
caused  by  rains  or  a  watercourse.  (Bartlett.) 

bar-ran'-dite,  s.  [InGer.barrandit.  Named 
after  Barrande,  the  distinguished  geologist 
of  Bohemia.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  sphe,- 
roidal  concentric  concretions,  with  indis- 
tinctly-radiated fibres.  The  hardness  is  4*5  ; 
the  sp.  gr.,  2'576  ;  the  lustre  between  vitreous 
and  greasy  ;  the  colour  pale-bluish,  greenish, 
or  yellowish-gray.  Composition  :  Phosphoric 
acid,  39'68  ;  alumina,  12'74 ;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  26'58  ;  water,  21 '00  =  100.  Occurs  at 
Przibram,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  said  sometime* 
to  be  allied  to  dvjrenite  and  cacoxenite. 

bar'-ras,  ».  [Fr.]  The  French  name  for 
the  resinous  gum  of  Finns  maritima,  which  it 
the  basis  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

*  bar'-rat,  *  bar  -ette,  *  bar'-St,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

burnt,  barate,  barete  =  fraud,  deceit,  confusion  ; 
Prov.  barat,  barata;  Sp.  barate;  O.  Sp.  bar 
rato,  barata  =  fraud,  deceit ;  ItaL  baratto  = 
truck,  exchange,  deceit;  baratta  =  a  light. 
IceL  &  Goth,  baratta  —  contest ;  Wei.  barat- 
ton.]  [BARRATOR,  BARRATRY,  BARTER.] 
L  Strife,  contest. 

"Thernis6a;-«r.  notherstrif." 

llicket:  ThCMuru*.  i.  2.1.    (Rancher.) 

2.  Sorrow,  grief. 

"And  all  the  bnret  that  he  bar 
It  reseld  in  thin  lierc  ful  sar." 
Curtar  ilandi,  MS.  Hdtn.,  1.  M  t.    (;>.  in  Boucher.) 

bar'-rat-or,  tbar'-re't-or,  *  bar'-ret-er, 
*  bar'-rSt-ter,  *  bar'-a-tour,  *bar-a- 
toure,  *.  [O.  Fr.  barateres;  Ital.  barattiere, 
barattiero  =  deceiver,  cheat ;  barattutore  =  one 
who  trucks  ;  from  p.  Fr.  Jx<ratar,  banter  = 
to  barter,  to  cheat  in  bargaining;  Prov.  te 
Sp.  baratar ;  Ital.  barattare  —  to  barter,  to  ex- 
change, to  cheat ;  Low  Lat.  barato  —  to  cheat  ; 
from  O.  Fr.  barat,  barate,  barete  =  fraud,  dis- 
cord, confusion.  (BARRAT.)  Diez  considers 
that  it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  irpd-TTctv  (pratlein) 
=  to  do,  ...  to  use  practices  or  tricks. 
(PRACTICE.)  Ben-rater  is  etymologic-ally  con- 
nected with  BARTER  (q.v.).  See  also  BAJI- 
RATRV.] 

1 1.  The  master  of  a  ship  who  deals  fraudu- 
lently with  goods  put  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  therefore  committed  to  his  custody.  - 

2.  One  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  stirs  up 
litigation  or  private  quarrels  among  his  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Will  it  not  reflect  a>  much  on  thy  character.  Nie, 
to  turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a  stirrer-up  of  quar- 
rels amongst  thy  neighbours  5"— A  rbuthnot :  Uittory  tf 
Jokn  BuU. 

"...  a  barrttor,  who  is  thus  able,  as  well  M 
willing,  to  do  uiiKhiel.~—Hlackttone:  Comment.,  bk. 
IT.,  ch.  10. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «*i^«-    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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barratrous— barrenness 


b&r  ra-troiis,  adj.  [Eng.  barratry);  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  barratry ;  involving  the  com- 
mission of  barratry. 

bar'-ra-troiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  barratrous; 
-ly.]  In  a  barratrous  manner;  as  a  barrator 
would  do ;  in  a  way  to  involve  the  crime  of 
barratry. 

b&r'-ra-try,  b&r'-ret-ry,  *  bar'-ret-rie, 
bar'-a-try,  s.  [In  Fr.  barralerie;  Prov. 
barutaria ;  Ital.  baratteria,  bararia;  Low 
Lat.  barataria.]  [BARRAT,  BARRATOR.]  A 
law  term. 
L  English  Law: 

1.  The  offence  committed  by  the  master  of  a 
vessel   of  embezzling  or  injuring  goods  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  for  a  voyage. 

2.  The  offence   of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  law-suits  or  quarrels  among  one's 
neighbours  or  in  society  generally. 

"  Tis  arrant  barratry  that  bears 
Point  blank  ail  action  'gainst  our  laws.' 

Eudibrat. 

H.  Scots  Law : 

*1.  The  offence  of  sending  money  out  of 
Scotland  to  purchase  benefices  in  that  country 
from  the  Popedom. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  brilw  by  a  judge  to 
influence  his  judgment  in  a  case  before  him. 

"Corruption  of  Judges,  Crimen  repetundarum, 
Barairy.  Theft-bote. "  .  .  .  "  This  crime  of  exchanging 
Justice  for  money  was  afterwards  called  by  the  doctors 
baratria.  from  the  Italian  iinrattare,  to  truck  or 
barter  .  .  "—Srtkine :  Instil.  Law  Scotland  (ed.  1838), 
p.  1.09L 

barred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAR,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 


"They  [a 


for  divine   worship]  were  very 


ay:  Jlitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 
"  And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barred."— Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  4. 

2.  Hot.,  Entom.,  &c.  :  With  bars  of  a  paler 
colour  crossing  a  space  of  a  darker  hue. 

•  bar  -rein,  t  bar'-reine.    [BARREN.] 

bar'-rel,  »bar'-rell,  *bar'-el,  s.    [In  Fr. 

&  Wei.  baril;  O.  Fr.  bareil,  bariel ;  Prov. 
barril,  barrial;  Sp.  &  Port,  barril  —  a  barrel, 
an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  great  body  and 
a  narrow  neck  ;  Ital.  barile;  Gael,  baraill. 
Compare  Fr.  barriqxe ;  Sp.  barrica  =  a  hogs- 
bead.  Generally  assumed  to  be  connected 
with  bar(q.v.).  In  this  case  it  would  mean  a 
vessel  barred  round  with  staves  or  hooped.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Of  anything  shaped  like  a  cask: 

1.  A  cask  ;  a  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle, 
formed  of  staves,  surrounded  by  hoops,  and 
with  a  bung-hole  to  afford  egress  to  the  gene- 
rally liquid  contents. 

".  .  .  aud  (Elijah)  said,  Fill  four  barreli  with 
water.  "—1  Kingi  xviii.  3J. 

"  It  hath  been  olaerved  by  one  of  the  ancients  that 
an  empty  barrel,  knocked  ujion  with  the  finger,  givelh 
a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the  like  barrel  full."— 
Bacon. 

2.  The  capacity  of  such  a  cask,  supposing 
it  to  be  of  the  normal  magnitude.     In  one  for 
holding  liquids  the  capac  ity  is  usually  from 
80  to  4i  gallons.     [B.,  I.  l.J 

II.  Of  anything  lioll'mv  and  cylindrical:  The 
metallic  tube  which  receives  the  charge  in  a 
musket  or  rifle.     With  the  stock  and  the  lock, 
it  comprises  the  whole  instrument. 

"  Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun  tierfectly  bored,  set 
it  upright,  with  the  breech  uixni  the  ground,  aud  take 
a  bullet  exactly  fit  for  it ;  then  if  you  suck  at  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  ever  so  gently,  the  bullet  will 
come  up  so  forcibly,  that  it  will  hazard  the  striking 
out  of  your  teeth,  "—bigby. 

III.  Of  anything  cylindrical,  whether  hollow 
or  wit :  A  cylinder,  and  specially   one  about 
which  anything  is  wound.    [B.,  III.  1.] 

"Your  string  and  liow  must  1«  accommodated  to 
your  drill :  if  too  weak,  it  will  not  carry  about  the 
barrel."— iloxon. 

B.  Technically : 

I.  measures:  As  much  asaa  ordinary  barrel 
will  hold.  Specially— 

1.  Liquid  Measure.    In  this  sense  the  several 
liquids    have    each    a    different    capacity    of 
barrel.     "A  Garret  of  wine  is  thirty-one  gal- 
lons and  a   half;  of  ale,  thirty- two  gallons  ; 
of  lieer,  thirty-six  gallons  ;  and  of  beer- vinegar, 
thirty-four  gallons."    (Johnson.) 

2.  Dry  Measure.   In  this  case  also  different 
articles  have  barrels  of  different  capacity  to 
.test  their  bulk.    •'  A  barrel  of  Essex  butter 

contains  one  hundred  and  six    pounds ;   of 


Suffolk  butter,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  A 
barrel  of  herrings  should  contain  thirty-two 
gallons  wine  measure,  holding  usually  a  thou- 
sand herrings. "  (Johnson.) 

"  Several  colleges,  instead  of  limiting  their  rents  to 
a  certain  sum,  prevailed  with  their  tenants  w  pay  the 
price  of  so  many  barreli  of  corn,  as  the  market  went." 
—Hwift. 

T  In  America  the  contents  of  a  barrel  are 
regulated  by  statute.  Thus,  a  barrel  of  flour 
in  New  York  contains  196  to  228  Ibs.,  or 
228  Ibs.  net  weight.  Generally  speaking,  the 
American  barrel  contains  from  28  to  31  gallons. 

IL  Mech. :  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  pulley. 

IIL  Horology: 

1.  The  barrel  of  a  watch :  The  hollow  cylinder 
or  case  in  which  the  mainspring  works.     It  is 
connected  with  a  chain  by  the  fusee,  by  the 
winding  of  which  the  chain  is  unrolled  from 
the  cylinder,  with  the  effect  of  winding  the 
mainspring. 

2.  The  chamber  of  a  spring  balance. 

IV.  Campanology :  The  sonorous  portion  of 
a  bell. 

V.  Anatomy.    Barrel  of  the  Ear :    A  cavity 
behind  the  tympanum,  covered  with  a  fine 
membrane. 

U  The  belly  and  loins  of  a  horse  or  cow  are 
technically  spoken  of  as  the  barrel. 

"The  priceless  animal  of  grand  symmetrical  form, 
short  legs,  a  round  barrel.  "—Sidney :  Book  of  the  Uorie. 

VL  Nautical: 

1.  The  main  piece  of  a  capstan. 

2.  The   cylinder  around   which  the  tiller- 
ropes  are  wound. 

VII.  Music :  The  cylinder  studded  with  pins 
by  which  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument 
are  moved.  [BARREL  ORGAN.] 

barrel -bellied,    barrel  belly 'd,  a. 

Having  a  large  and  protuberant  belly.  (See  V.) 

"  Dauntless  at  empty  noises,  lofty  neck'd, 
Sharp-headed,  barrel-belly  d,  broadly-back'd." 

D-T/den:  Virgil.  G.  iii. 

barrel-bird,  s.  A  local  name  for  the 
Long-tailed  Tit  (Acredula  cavdatu),  from  the 
shape  of  its  nest. 

barrel-bulk,  s.    A  measure  of  capacity. 
[BARREL,  B.,  1.  2.] 
barrel-drain,  s.    A  cylindrical  drain. 

barrel-fever,  s.  Disease  produced  by 
immoderate  drinking.  (Vulgar.)  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

barrel-head,  s.    The  head  of  a  barrel 

barrel-organ,  s.  An  organ  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  barrel  with  pins,  the  revolution 
of  which  opens  the  key-valves  and  plays  the 
instrument.  The  street-organ  is  of  this  type. 

barrel-pen,  s.  A  steel  pen  which  has  a 
split  cylindrical  shank  adapting  it  to  slip 
upon  a  round  holder. 

barrel-pump,  s.  The  piston-chamber 
of  a  pump. 

bar'-rel,  v.t.  [From  barrel,  s.  (q.v.)  In  Fr. 
embar'iller.]  To  put  in  a  barrel. 

"  Barrel  up  earth,  and  sow  some  seed  In  it,  and  put 
it  ill  the  bottom  of  a  pond." — Bacon. 

t  bar'-rel-et,  s.    [BARRULET.] 

bar -relied,   pa.   par.,   adj.,   &   in  compo*. 
[BARREL,  •».] 
A.  &  B.  As  past  participle  &  adjective : 

1.  Put  or  packed  in  a  barrel. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  barrel. 

C.  In  compos. :  Having  a  barrel  or  barrels  : 
as,  "a  five-barrelled  revolver." 

bar'-  rel  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [BARREL,  v.t.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  a.  :  lu  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  siibst.  :  Tlieact  of  putting  in  barrels  ; 
the  state  of  being  put  in  barrels. 

bar'- ren,  *bar'-rSin,  *  bar"- reine, 
*  bar  cine,  *  bar'-eyn,  *  bar  eigne 
(eigne  as  en),  «.  &  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  liarein; 
O.  Fr.  barraiflne,  brnlinigne,  brehaigne,  brefiaine, 
brehange  =  sterile  ;  Ann.  brekhan  =  sterile.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  the  human  race,  or  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals :  Unable  to  produce  one's  kind,  or  not 


actually  producing  it ;  sterile,  unfruitful,  un- 
prolinc. 

"...  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not"— 
Judg.  xiii.  2. 

"  There  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among 
you,  or  among  your  cattle  "—Deitt.  vii.  14. 

(2)  Of  plants:  Not  producing  fruit ;  as  "the 
barren  fig-tree." 

"  Violets,  a  barren  kind, 
Wither'd  on  the  ground  must  lie." 

Wvrdiunrth  ;  Fureright. 

(3)  Of  the  ground :  Not  fertile,  sterile,  nob 
yielding  abundant  crops. 

"...  the  situation  of  this  city  is  pleasant ;  but  the 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren.'—  2  Kingi 

"Telemachus  is  far  from  exalting  the  nature  of  hi* 
country  ;  he  confesses  it  to  be  barren."— Pope. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  the  mind:    Not   intellectually  pro- 
ductive, uninventive,  dull. 

"  There  be  of  them  that  will  make  themselves  laugh, 
to  set  011  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too."— ,sA«A<w/,.  :  Hamlet,  iii. 2. 

(2)  Of  things  in  general: 

(a)  Unproductive,  not  bringing  with  it  any- 
thing beyond  itself;  not  descending  from 
father  to  son. 

"  Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe." 

tihitkcsij. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

(6)  Scanty,  not  copious  ;  deficient;  wanting 
in  number  or  quantity.  (In  construction  fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  The  forty-three  years  of  his  reign  are  as  barren  of 
events  as  they  are  of  names.'—  Lewit:  Early  Roman 
Bitt.  (1855),  chap,  xi.,  §  13. 

IL  Botany : 

A  barren  flower:  (1)  A  flower  which  has 
only  stamina,  without  a  pistil :  example,  tht 
males  of  monoecious  and  of  dioecious  plants. 
(2)  Having  neither  stamina  nor  pistil  :  ex- 
ample, some  flowers  in  certain  grasses  and 
sedges. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  7»  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghany :    A 
tract  of  land  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  a  plain,  and  producing  trees  and  grass. 
The  soil  of  these  "  barrens  "  is  not  barren,  as 
the  name  imports,  but  often  very  fertile.     It 
is  usually  alluvial,  to  a  depth  sometimes  of 
several  feet.    (Webster.) 

2.  Any  unproductive  tract  of  land,  as  "the 
pine-barrens  of  South  Carolina."     (Webster.) 
[PINE- BARREN.] 


barren-flowered,  adj. 

flowers. 


Having  barren 


barren-ivy,  s.  Creeping  ivy  which  does 
not  flower. 

barren-land,  s.    Unfertile  land. 

barren-money,  s. 

Civil  Law :  Money  not  put  out  to  interest 
or  so  traded  with  as  to  yield  an  income. 

barren-spirited,  adj.  A  person  of  a 
spirit  incapable  of  effecting  anything  high  or 
important. 

"  A  barren-ipirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  abjects,  orts,  and  imitations  : 
Which,  out  of  use,  aud  stal  d  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion." 

Shaketii.  :  Julius  Catar,  iv.  L 

bar'-ren-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  barren;  -ly.]  In  a 
barren  manner,  with  the  absence  of  fertility, 
un  fruitfully. 

bar  ren  ness,  *  bar  ren  iicsse,  s.  [Eng. 
barren;  -ness.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  human  race,  the  inferior  animals,  or 
plants:  The  quality  of  being  bavren,  inability 
to   procreate  offspring,  or  tne  state  of  being 
without  offspring. 

"I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrennem 
In  wedlock  a  reproach."— Milton :  Summit  Agon. 

2.  Of  the  ground  :    Infertility,  sterility,  in- 
capability of  yielding  heavy  crops. 

"Within  the  self-same  hamlet  lands  have  dlvera 
degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their  fer- 
tility or  barrenness.' -Bacon. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  the  mind :    Want   of   inventiveness, 
inability  to  produce  anything  intellectual. 

"...  a  total  barrenneu  of  invention."— Dryden. 

2.  Of  the  heart :  Absence  of  proper  moral  or 
spiritual  emotion. 

"The  greatest  saints  sometimes  are  fervent,  and 
sometimes  feel  a  barrenneu  of  devotion."— Taylor. 

3.  Of  things  in  general :  Deficiency  of  matter 
or  of  interest. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


barrenwort— barrow 
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"The  importunity  of  our  adversaries  hath  con- 
strained us  longer  to  dwell  than  the  barrenneil  of  so 
poor  a  cau>e  could  have  seemed  either  to  require  or  to 
admit." — /tooker. 

bar'-ren-wdrt,  s.      [Eng.    barren,  and  wort 


M'l  - 

bertciacese  (ueroenas;.  mis  is  a  nominally 
British  species,  the  Alpine  Barrenwort  (£yi- 
medium  alpinum),  which  grows  in  some  sub- 
alpine  woods,  but  only  when  planted.  It 
has  a  creeping  rhizome,  a  twice  ternate  stem- 
leaf  with  cordate  leaflets,  reddish  flowers  in 
panicles,  with  inflated  nectaries,  four  sepals, 
eight  petals,  four  stamina,  and  curious  anthers. 

bar -ret,  s.  [In  Fr.  barrette;  Prov.  barreta, 
berreta,  birret ;  Sp.  birreta,  birrete  ;  Ital.  ber- 
retta;  Low  Lat  barretum,  birretum,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  birrus  —  a  woollen  overcoat  used  to  keep 
off  rain.  ]  [BiRETTA.J  A  cap  formerly  worn 
by  soldiers. 

barret-cap,  barret  cap.  The  same  as 
BARRET  (q.v.). 

"Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross. 
His  barrel-cap  did  grace." 

Scott  .-  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  iii.  16. 

b&r-ret-te'es,  s.  A  kind  of  plain  silk. 
(Knight.) 

*  bar'-ret-er  (1),  s.    [BARRATOR.] 

*  bar'-ret-er  (2),  «.    [BARRISTER.] 
t  bar'-ret-rjr,  s.    [BARRATRY.] 

t  barr'-ful,  a.     [BARFUL.] 

bar-ri-ca'de,  t  bar-ri-ca'-do,  *.    [In  Sw. 

barrikad ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  biirrikade;  Dan.  & 
Fr.  barricade ;  Sp.  barricada ;  Ital.  barricata. 
From  Fr.  barrique;  Prov.  barriqua;  Sp.  & 
Port,  barrica  =  a  cask  ;  casks  having  ap 
parently  formed  the  original  barricades.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  hastily-formed  rampart  of  casks, 
earth,    trees,   logs   of   wood,    paving-stones, 
waggons,  or  other  vehicles,  designed  to  im- 
pede the  advance  of  a  suddenly  declarftl  foe. 

^f  The  word  came  into  the  language  in  the 
form  barricade,  but  is  now  more  frequently 
spoken  and  written  barricade. 

" ...  No  barricade  for  a  belly." 

Shaketp- :  Winter'i  Tale,  i.  2. 

"  The  access  was  by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  sea 
on  one  part,  and  the  harbour  water,  or  inner  sea,  on 
the  other  ;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  strung  rampier 
and  barricado."— Bacon. 

"...  to  make  the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream  .  .  ."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  xii. 

2.  Fig.  :    Anything  designed  to  prove  an 
obstruction,  or  which  actually  proves  such. 

"There  must  be  such  a  barricade  as  would  greatly 
annoy  or  absolutely  stop  the  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. "—  Derham. 

B.  Naval  Architecture :   A  strong  wooden 
rail  supported  by  stanchions  extending  across 
the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck  in  ships  of 
war.    The  vacant  spaces  between  the  stan- 
chions  are   usually  filled   with    rope   mats, 
corks,  or  pieces  of  old  cable ;  and  the  upper 
part,  which  contains  a  double  rope  netting 
above  the  rail,  is  stuffed  with  hammocks,  as  a 
defence  against  small  shot  in  a  naval  action. 

bar  rl  cade,  t  bar-ri-ca'-do,  v.t.  [From 
barricade,  s.  (q.v.).  In  Ger.  barikadetren ; 
Fr.  barricader.] 

L  Lit. :  To  form  a  barricade,  to  throw  up 
a  hastily-constructed  rampart  of  earth,  trees, 
paving-stones,  waggons,  or  other  vehicles,  with 
the  view  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  ;  any  barrier  raised  for  a  defence  ;  an 
obstruction  raised  to  keep  a  crowd  from  press- 
ing forward  unduly,  or  to  preserve  a  spot 
sacred  from  their  intrusion. 

"  All  the  great  avenues  were  barricaded."— Macau- 
lay  :  Bin.  Eng..  cb.  10. 

^[  Like  the  substantive,  this  also  first  en- 
tered the  English  language  in  the  form  barri- 
cado. 

"  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut. 
The  dismal  gates,  and  bamcadoed  strung." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  vlit 

2.  Fig. :  To  obstruct  in  any  way  by  means 
of  physical  obstacles. 

"A  new  volcano  continually  discharging  that 
matter,  which,  being  till  then  barricaded  up  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  was  the  occasion 
of  very  great  and  frequent  calamities."—  Woodward. 

bar  ri  ca  ded,     bar-rf-ca'-doed,    pa. 

p&r.  &  a.    [BARRICADE,  v.] 

bar-ri-cad'-er,  *.  [Eng.  barricade),  v. ;  -er.J 
One  who  barricades. 


bar-rl-ca'd-Ing,  bar-rl-ca'-do-Ing,  pr. 

par.     [BARRICADE,  ».] 

bar'-rle,  s.  [A.S.  beer  =  bare.  In  Sw.  bar.  So 
called  because  it  is  placed  next  to  the  body.] 
A  kind  of  half-petticoat,  or  swaddling  cloth  of 
flannel,  in  which  the  limbs  of  an  infant  are 
wrapped  for  defending  them  from  the  cold. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bar'-ri-er,  *  bar-rf-e're,  *bar-re're,  s. 

&  a.  Formerly  pronounced  sometimes  with 
the  accent  on  last  syll.  [In  Fr.  barriere; 
Prov.  &  Ital.  barriera ;  Sp.  barrera.]  [BAR.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  physical   obstruction   of    any    kind 
erected  to  bar  the  progress  of  a  person  or 
thing,  to  constitute  a  boundary  line,  or  for 
any  similar  purpose.    Specially— 

t  (a)  A  fortification,  a  strong  place  ;  a  wall 
raised  for  defence,  a  fortified  boundary-line. 

"  The  queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having  pos- 
session of  the  barrier,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  before 
a  peace."— Saift. 

(6)  Any  obstruction  raised  to  prevent  a  foe, 
a  crowd,  &c. ,  from  passing  a  certain  point ; 
anything  designed  to  fence  around  a  privileged 
spot,  or  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place,  as,  e.g., 
a  tiltyard,  the  gateway  of  a  Continental  town. 

"  The  lists'  dread  barriert  to  prepare. 
Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  v.  9. 

(2)  Anything  natural  which  similarly  fur- 
nishes defence,   impedes  movement,  or  pro- 
duces separation. 

"  Safe  in  the  love  of  heav'u,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foe*." 

Pope. 

"...  an  invisible  barrier,  two  yards  in  width, 
separated  perfectly  calm  air  from  a  strong  blast."— 
Darmn  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  immaterial  which  hinders 
advance  or  produces  separation. 

(1)  A  mentally-formed  obstacle,  obstruction, 
or  hindrance. 

"  If  you  value  yourself  as  a  man  of  learning,  you  are 
building  a  most  iminu^able  barrier  against  improve- 
ment."— Wattt. 

(2)  A  mentally-formed  boundary,  limit,  or 
line  of  division  or  separation. 

"  And  fix,  O  muse,  the  barrier  of  thy  song 

At  (Edipus."— Pope :  Statiut. 
"  How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compar'd,  half-reas'ning  elephant !  with  thine: 
Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier  I 
For  ever  sep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near."— Pope. 

H,  Fortificntion  :  A  palisade,  stockade,  or 
other  obstacle  raised  in  a  passage  or  retrench- 
ment as  a  defence  against  an  enemy.  (James.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Impeding,  standing  in  the 
way ;  intercepting  anything. 

"...  the  barrier  mountains,  by  excluding  the  sun 
for  much  of  his  daily  course,  strengthen  the  gloomy 
impressions."— De  Quincey :  Work*  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii., 
p.  83. 

barrier-gate,  s.  A  heavy  gate  to  close 
the  opening  tlirough  a  barrier.  (Goodricli  £ 
Porter.) 

barrier-like,  a.   Like  a  barrier. 

"There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  barrier-like  beach."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

barrier-reefs,  s.  pi.  Darwin's  second 
great  class  of  coral  reefs.  In  these  the  wall 
of  coral  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  a 
continent  or  large  island,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore  ;  in  this  latter  respect  differ- 
ing from  fringing  or  skirting  reefs,  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  land.  There  is  a  vast 
barrier-reef  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Australia. 

"Before  explaining  how  atoll-formed  reels  acquire 
their  peculiar  structure,  we  must  turn  to  the  second 
great  class,  namely.  Barrier-reef  t."— Darwin :  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

*  bar'-ri-ke't,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Fr.  barrique  =  a 
hogshead,  a  tun,  a  butt.  ]    A  firkin. 
"  Barrot,  a  ferkin  or  barrike'."— ColgraM. 

bar'-rmg,  pr.  par. ,  «.,  &  s.    [BAR,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

1J  It  is  sometimes  used  in  familiar  language 
as  a  preposition  ;  for  example,  "  barring  (i.e., 
excluding,  excepting)  undetected  errors  in 
the  addition,  the  account  should  come  to  so 
much." 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Lit. :  Exclusion  by  means  of  a  bar  placed 
across  a  door. 


2.  Fig. :  Exclusion  of  any  kind,  by  what* 
ever  process  effected. 

IL  Her. :  The  same  as  BARRY  or  BARRULT 
(q.v.).  (Chaucer.) 

barring-out,  s.  An  act  of  rebellion  occa- 
sionally committed  by  school-boys.  It  consists 
in  locking  and,  if  need  be,  barricading  the 
door  against  the  entry  of  the  teacher. 

"  Not  school-boys  at  a  Ijarring-ont, 
Itais'd  ever  such  incessant  rout." 
1  Swift :  Journal  of  a  Modern  Fine  Lady. 

bar-rlng-td'-nl-a,  ».  [Named  after  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barringtoni  F.R.S.,  &c.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
order  Barringtoniace#  (Barringtoniads).  linr- 
ringtonia  spcciosa  is  a  splendid  tree  wh  ch 
grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  long,  wed  ;e- 
shaped  coriaceous  leaves,  and  large,  handso  ne 

Surple-and-white   flowers.       The   fruit   is   a 
rupe,  the  seeds  of  which,  mixed  with  bait, 
inebriate  fish  in  the  same  way  that  Coccului 
indicus  does. 

bar-ring-t6-nI-a'-ce'-»  (Lindley),  bar- 
rlng-t6'-ni-e-8B  (De  Gaud.),  (both  Latin), 
bar-rlng-to'-ni-ads  (Eng.),  ».  pi  [BAR- 
RINOTONIA.]  An  order  of  plants  classed  by 
Lindley  under  his  53rd  or  Grossal  Alliance. 
Formerly  they  were  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of 
Myrtacese,  from  which,  however,  they  differ 
in  having  alternate  undottcd  leaves.  Sepals, 
4—5  ;  petals,  4—5  ;  stamens  indefinite  ;  ovary 
inferior,  2,  4 — 5  celled  ;  ovules,  indefinite  ; 
style,  simple  ;  stigma,  capitate ;  fruit,  fleshy. 
Habitat,  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  In  1847,  the  known  species  were 
twenty-eight.  [For  the  properties  of  the 
various  species  see  STRAVADIUM,  CUSTAVIA, 
and  CAREYA.] 

bar'-rls-ter,  "bar'-ras-ter,  "bar'-re't-er 

(2),  ».  [Apparently  from  bar,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  a  barrister  pleads  at  the  bar.  Other 
etymologies  have  been  given.]  A  member  of 
the  legal  profession  who  has  been  admitted 
to  practise  at  the  bar ;  a  counsellor-at-law. 
[COUNSELLOR,  COUNSEL.]  In  old  law  books 
barristers  were  styled  apprentices,  appreiiticii 
ad  legem,  l>eing  regarded  as  mere  learners,  and 
not  qualified  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an 
advocate  till  they  were  of  sixteen  years'  stand- 
ing ;  now  a  barrister  of  ten  years  is  held  com- 
petent to  fill  almost  any  kind  of  office.  No 
one  who  has  not  been  called  to  the  bar  can 
plead  in  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster, 
or,  as  a  rule,  in  any  court  presided  over  by 
a  superior  judge.  Formerly  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  utter  (=  outer)  barristers, 
who  on  public  occasions  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  called  from  the  body  of  the  hall 
to  the  first  place  outside  the  bar,  whilst 
the  benchers  and  readers  were  called  inner. 
In  the  Inns  of  Court  a  distinction  was  for- 
merly drawn  between  Inner  Barristers,  who 
on  public  occasions  occupied  a  place  on  a 
raised  dais  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hall 
by  a  bar,  and  Utter  (i.e..  Outer)  Barristers,  who 
were  called  from  among  the  students  to  the 
first  place  outside  the  bur.  The  distinction 
has  long  been  abolished,  the  term  barrister 
being  now  used  for  what  were  formerly  termed 
Inner  Barristers,  whilst  Hie  Outer  Barrister* 
have  sunk  again  into  the  rank  of  students, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  Outer  Barristers  were  allowed 
to  practise  in  law  courts,  but  under  most 
other  English  sovereigns  they  simply  took 
part  in  readings  and  moots  nt  the  Inns  of 
Court.  A  now  obsolete  regulation,  made  in 
1603,  required  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  study  for  the  bar  unless  he  were  a  gentle- 
man by  descent ;  but  at  least  since  1702, 
study  for  the  bar  has  been  open,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  any  member  of  the  community. 
A  barrister  can  be  disbarred,  appeal,  however, 
being  allowed  him  to  the  judges.  The  Irish 
bar  is  regulated  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
England.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  difference 
of  name,  barristers  being  called  advoattct. 
In  America  Attorney  is  the  ordinary  term. 

•  bar'-ron-&  ».    [BAEONY.] 

bar-row (1),  »bar'-u,  *.  [A..S.  bearh (genit. 
bearges),  bearug  =  a  barrow  pig, a  porker  ;  N.H 
Ger.  barch.,  borch ;  O.H.  Ger.  barch,  bnrug  ; 
Sp.  verraco ;  Sansc.  bardha,  wardlia  —  a 
hog.  (See  also  PORK.)  Dr.  Brewer,  iu  his 
Phrase  and  Fable,  says  :  "  A  barrow  pig :  A 
baronet ;  so  called  because  he  is  not  looked 


bSH,  bo^;  p6ut,  J<Swl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  *his;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Sag. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -?ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bei.  deL 
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Upon  as  a  nobleman  by  the  aristocracy,  nor  as 
ft  commoner  by  the  people.  In  like  manner  a 
barrow  pig  is  neither  male  nor  female,  neither 
hog  nor  sow."]  A  boar,  especially  if  castrated. 
(0.  Eng.) 

"...  and  hadde  an  vatte  baru  ynome." 
t  Rob.  Oloucet.,  p.  807.    (&  in  Boucher.) 

TT  Webster  says  that  although  obsolete  in 
England,  the  word  in  this  sense  is  still  in 
common  use  in  America.  The  former  asser- 
tion is  not  quite  accurate,  for  Stevens  shows 
that  it  figures  in  the  glossaries  of  East  Anglia 
and  Exmoor. 

barrow-grease,  *  barr  o  wes  greece, 

».     Hog's-lard. 

"For  a  saws-fleame  or  a  red-pimpled  face,  4  oz.  of 
barrawet-greace  are  directed  "  [in  a  work  called  A 
Thousand  Notable  Thingi,  p.  140).—  Boucher  :  Suppi 
to  Dr.  Johntaril  Diet. 

*  barrow-hogge,  s.  The  same  as  BAR- 
ROW (1)  (q.  v.). 

"  His  life  was  like  a  barrow-rtoffge, 


That  llveth  mauy  a  day. 
et  nev«r  one*  doth  any  good 
Until  men  will  him  slay." 


Tet  nev«r  one*  do 

en  will  . 

Percy  Keliyua,  i.  208.    (Boucher.) 

borrow  pig,  s.     The  same  as  BARROW 


Oorret,  a  little  sheat  or  barrow-frig."—  Cotffrave. 

barrow-swine,  s.    The  same  as  BARROW 


... 

.  .  .  the  gall  of  a  barrow-  mine."—  A  Thoiaand 
Notable  Things,  p.  88.  (Boucher.) 

baV'-row  (2),  s.  [A.S.  berewe  =  a  wheel-bar- 
row ;  from  beren,  beoran  —  ...  to  bear,  to 
carry.  In  Sw.  bar  =  a  barrow,  a  bier  ;  Dan. 
tor  =  barrow  ;  Dut.  berrie;  Ger.  bahre.  Com- 
pare bier  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ord.  La*g.  :  Any  kind  of  carriage  moved 
by  the  hand.    Specially  — 

1.  A  hand-barrow,  a  frame  of  wood  with 
two  shafts  or  handles  at  each  end,  carried  by 
men  ;    also  as  much  as  such  a  vehicle  will 
hold. 

"  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  In  a  basket  like  a  barrow 
of  butcher's  o.;'al.  and  thrown  into  the  1  hauies  ?  "— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  tViva  of  Windior,  iii.  5. 

2.  A  wheel-barrow,  a  small  cart  with  one 
wheel  placed  in  front,  and  handles  in  the  rear, 
by  grasping  which  one  can  trundle  the  barrow 
before  him.    It  has  two  uprights  to  support 
it  when  stationary. 

"  No  barroii/i  wheel 
Shall  mark  thy  stocking  with  a  miry  trace."—  Gay. 

B.  Salt  manufacture  :  A  conical  basket  em- 
ployed at  Nantwich  and  Droitwich  for  the 
reception  of  wet  salt  till  the  water  has  drained 
from  it. 

"  A  barrow  containing  six  pecks  .  .  ."—  WhUe  :  Ken 
net's  Jf.-i.  Glou.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

barrow-tram,  *.   (Scotch.) 

1.  Lit.  :  The  shaft  of  a  wheel-barrow. 

2.  Fig.  (in,  a  jocular  sense)  :   A  raw-boned 
person. 

"...  gather  your  wind  and  your  senses,  ye  black 
barrow-tram  o'  ihe  kirk  that  ye  are."—  Scott  :  Quy 
Hannerlng,  ch,  xlvl. 

b&r'-rdw  (3),  *.  [A.S.  beorh,  beorg  =  a  hill,  a 
mountain,  a  rampart,  a  citadel,  a  heap,  burrow 
or  barrow,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  place  of  burial  ; 
from  beorgan  =  to  protect  or  shelter,  to  fortify. 
Compare  also  bearo  —  a  barrow,  a  high  or  hilly 
place,  a  grove,  a  wood,  a  hill  covered  with 
wood,  &c.]  An  artificial  mound  or  tumulus, 
of  stones  or  earth,  piled  up  over  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  Such  erections  were  frequently 
,'made  in  ancient  times  in  our  own  land,  and 
they  are  met  with  also  in  many  other  countries, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  Scotland 
they  are  called  cairns.  When  opened  they  are 
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have  been  practised  as  late  as  the  8th  century 
A.  D.  One  of  the  finest  barrows  in  the  world 
is  Silbury  Hill,  Wiltshire,  near  Marlborough. 
It  is  170  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  316 
along  the  slope,  and  covers  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  [CAIRN,  CIST.] 

"...  where  stillness  dwells 

'Midi'  the  rude  burrow*  anil  the  moorland  swells. 
Thus  uudisturb'd."  Hemant :  Dartmoor. 

bar' -row -man,  s.  [Eng.  barrow;  man.] 
One  who  carries  stones,  mortar,  &c. ,  on  a  hand- 
barrow,  to  masons  when  building.  (Scotch.) 

"I  will  give  you  to  know  that  old  masons  are  the 
best  barroumen."— Perils  of  Man,  ii.  326.  (Jamieton.) 

bar'-rul-e't,  t  bar'-rel-et,  *.     [Dimin.  of 

Eng.  bar  (q.v.).     "  A  little  bar."] 

Heraldry :  One-fourth  of  a  bar ;  that  is,  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  field.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  borne  singly.  It  is  sometimes  called 
also  a  BRACELET.  When  they  are  disposed  in 
couples,  barrulets  are  bars-gemels  (q.v.). 

t  bar-rul-et'-ty,  a.  [From  Eng.  barrulet 
(q.v.).]  Having  the  field  horizontally  divided 
into  ten  or  any  number  of  equal  parts.  Barry 
is  the  term  more  commonly  used.  [BARRY.] 

bar-nil -jf,  a.  [Dimin.  of  barry  (q.v.).]  The 
same  in  signification  as  BARRY  (q.v.). 

bar'-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  bar;  -ry.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Her.):   Having    the  field 
divided,  by  means  of 

horizontal  lines,  into 
a  certain  number  of 
equal  parts.  [BAR.] 

B.  As      substantive 
(Her.):  The  division  of 
the  field  by  horizontal 
lines    into    a    certain 
number  of  equal  parts. 
It  is  called  also  BAR- 
RULY.    Chaucer  terms 
it  barring. 

1[  The  following  are 
variations  of  this  division  of  the  field  : — 

Barry  bendy:  The  term  used  when  a  field 
is  divided  bar-wise  and  bend-wise  also,  the 
tinctures  being  countercharged.  (Gloss,  of 
Her.) 

Barry  bendy  sinister:  A  combination  of  barry 
and  bendy  sinister. 

Barry  bendy  dexter  and  sinister :  A  combi- 
nation of  barry  and  bendy  dexter  and  sinister. 
It  is  called  also  BARRY  LOZENCY. 

Barry  lozengy :  The  same  as  the  last. 

Barry  pily :  Divided  into  an  equal  number 
of  pieces  by  piles  placed  horizontally  across 
the  shield. 

*  bars,  s.  pi.    The  old  name  of  a  game.    [BAR.] 

*  barsc,  s.    [BASSE.] 

bars  gem' -el,  s.  pi.  [From  Fng.  bar  (q.v.), 
and  gemel  =  a  pair ;  from  Lat.  gemellus  = 
twin.]  [BAR  ] 

Her. :  A  pair  of  bars  ;  two  horizontal  bars 
on  a  field,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 

bar7-  so'w-ite,  ».  [Named  from  Barsovskoi, 
in  the  auriferous  sands  of  which  it  occurs.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Anorthite,  of  a  granular 
texture.  Hardness,  5 '5-6 ;  sp.  gr.,  274-2-75  ; 
lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  snow-white.  Compos.: 
Silica,  48'71  ;  alumina,  33'90;  magnesia,  1'54  ; 
lime,  15-29  =  99'44.  (Dana.) 

*  barst,  *  berst,  pret.  of  v.    [BURST.  ] 

"And  slon  to  grounde  vasteynonaud  barste  mony  a 

uselde."—  Rob.  Olouc.,  p.  437. 

"  Atte  laste  thorn  utronge  duntes  hyssuerd  berst&tuo." 
Ibid.,  p.  460. 

•[  Still  used  in  North  of  England.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

bar'-ter,  v.t.  &  {.  [In  O.  Fr.  barater,  bareter 
=  to  truck,  to  exchange,  to  cheat  in  bargain- 
ing or  otherwise  ;  Sp.  baratar  •=  to  truck  ; 
baratear  —  to  bargain  ;  Ital.  Imraitare.]  [BAR- 
TER, s.  ;  BARRATOR.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  exchange  one  thing  for 
another.    (It  generally  implies  that  this  is  not 
done  through  the  medium  of  money.) 
(a)  Literally : 

"  .  .  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not  the  im- 
possibility) of  finding  some  one  who  has  what  you 
want,  and  if  willing  to  barter  it  for  what  you  have."— 
J.  .s'.  Mill :  rolit.  Eron. 


(b)  Half -figuratively : 
"  Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts : 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
KVii  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here." 

Ooluitnith :  The  Traveller. 

If  To  barter  away:  Nearly  the  same  as  to 
barter  ;  but  special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  fact  that  what  one  thus  exchanges  passes 
out  of  his  possession  and  is  lost  to  him  in 
future.  (Often  used,  but  not  always,  when  one 
sells  what  he  should  have  retained,  or  lias 
made  a  bad  bargain.) 

"If  they  will  barter  avm><  their  time,  methinks 
they  should  at  least  have  some  ease  in  exchange."— 
Dr.  B.  More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

"  He  also  bartered  nwaii  plums,  that  would  have 
rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  last  good  for  his 
eating  a  whole  year."— Locke. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  exchange  one  thing  for 
another.  [See  the  verb  transitive.]  (Lit.  <C 
half -figuratively.) 

"  As  if  they  scorn'd  to  trade  and  barter, 

By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter."—  Budibnu. 
"A  man  has  not  everything  growing  upon  his  soil, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbour." 
— Cottier. 

bar'-ter,  •».  [From  Eng.  barter,  v.  (q.v.).  In 
Ital.  baratto.  Compare  Sp.  barata  and  ftara- 
tura  =  a  low  price. ]  [BARRATOR.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  exchanging  one 
article  for  another,  without  the  employment 
of  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

"...  the  operation  of  exchange,  whether  conducted 
by  barter  or  through  the  medium  of  money.  .  .  ." — J. 
.V.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  9. 

2.  The  article  which  is  given  in  exchange 
for  another. 

"  He  who  cornipteth  English  with  foreign  words  is 
as  wise  as  ladies  that  change  plate  for  china  ;  for 
which  the  laudable  traffick  of  old  clothes  is  much  the 
fairest  barter."— Felton. 

3.  A  rule  of  arithmetic,  by  which  the  values 
of  commodities  of  different  kinds  are  com- 
pared. 

bar'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARTER,  v.t.] 

bar'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  barter;  -er.]  One  who 
barters  ;  one  who  exchanges  commodities  for 
eaclfr  other.  (WakefiM.) 

bar'-ter-Ing, pr.  par.  &  a.    [BARTER,  v.] 

*  bar'-ter-y,  s.  [Eng.  barter ;  -y.]  The  act 
or  operation  of  exchanging  one  article  for 
another. 

"  It  is  a  received  opinipn,  that  in  most  ancient  ages 
there  was  ouly  bartery  or  exchange  of  commodities 
amongst  most  nations.  —Canteen :  Kemaiiu. 

Bar-th6T-o-mew  (ew  as  u),  s.  &  a.    [Gr. 

Bap0oAopaio«  (Bartholumaios) ;  Aram.  'Ip/H  "13 
(Car  Tolmai)  =  son  of  Tolmai-;  or  Ipbn  ~\% 
Bar  Talmai)  =  son  of  Talmai.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Theol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :   One  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Jesus.    He  was  probably  the  same 
as  Nathanael.    (Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13.) 

2.  Hist.     The  Bartholomew:  A  name  often 
given  to  the  Massacre  of  St.   Bartholomew. 
[BARTHOLOMEW'S  TIDE.] 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  apostle 
Bartholomew,  or  to  any  institution,  time,  or 
occurrence  called  after  his  name.    [See  the 
compounds  which  follow.] 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Bartlemy 
Fair  (Vulgar).  A  celebrated  fair  which  was 
long  held  in  Smithfield  at  Bartholomew-tide. 
The  charter  authorising  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  I.  in  1153,  and  it  was  proclaimed  for 
the  last  time  in  1855. 

Bartholomew-pig. 

1.  Literally :  A  roasted  pig,  sold  piping  hot 
at  Bartholomew  Fair.     The    Puritans   were 
against  this  feature  of  the  fair  as  well  as  the 
fair  itself. 

"  For  the  very  calling  It  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and  to 
eat  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry."— Ben  Joruun:  Bart. 
Fair,  i.  «. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fat,  overgrown  person. 

"Thou  .  .  .  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pt>"— 
Shaketp.  :  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  more  gene- 
rally St.  Bartholomews  Hospital.  A 

celebrated  London  hospital  and  medical 
school,  on  the  south  side  of  Smithfield,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  as  far  back  as 
A.D.  1102,  by  Rahere,  usually  described  as 
having  been  a  minstrel  in  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
It  is  still  a  highly-flourishing  institution.  It 
has  recently  been  enlarged. 


often  found  to  contain  stone  cysts,  calcined 
bones,  &c.  Burial  in  barrows  commencing 
amid  the  mists  of  remote  antiquity  seems  to 

late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


bartir— barytocalcite 
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Bartholomew's  tide.  The  festival  of 
St.  Eailholc  new  is  celebrated  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  tide  is  the  term 
most  nearlj  joinciding  with  that  date. 

^  Two  great  historical  events  have  occurred 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  one  in  France,  the 
other  in  England . 

(a)  On  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  Paris  dis- 
graced itself  by  the  atrocious  and  treacherous 
massacre  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  less  distinguished  Hugue- 
nots, one  chief  instigator  of  this  crime  being 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
her  son  Charles  IX. ,  who  became  an  accessory 
before  the  event,  lending  it  the  sanction  of 
his  royal  name.  A  papal  medal,  with  the  in- 
scription Hiigenotorum  strnges,  struck  to  coin- 
in  'inorate  the  event,  was  obtainable  at  Rome 
till  ,1  few  years  ago.  The  crime  of  the  24th  of 
August,  1572,  is  generally  called  by  Protestant 
writers  "  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew," 
and  sometimes  in  English  narrative  simply 
"the  Bartholomew." 

(i)  On  the  24th  of  August,  1662,  about  2,000 
clergymen,  unable  conscientiously  to  sign 
adherence  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  to 
leave  their  livings  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  make  way  for  others  who  could  accept 
that  Act. 

*bar'-tir,  v.t.  [Ger.  6art««r«i  =  to  exact  a 
fine.)  To  lodge,  properly  on  free  quarters. 
(0.  Scotch.) 

"  In  the  moat  eminent  parts  of  the  city  they  placed 
three  great  bodies  ot  foot :  the  rest  were  put  in  small 
parties  and  bartired  in  the  several  lanes  and  suspected 
places. "—Menur.  Caledon.,  Feb.  1,  1661,  p.  21.  (Jumie- 

bar-ti-zan'  (Eng.  A  Scotch),  *bar-ti-se'ne, 
•  ber-tl-sS'ne  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [O.Fr.  bretesche 
=  wooden  towers  ;  Ital.  bertesca  =  a  kind  of 
rampart  or  fence  of  war,  made  upon  towers, 
to  let  down  or  be  raised  at  pleasure  ;  a  block- 
bouse  (Altieri) ;  Low  Lat.  bretaschas,  bertesca! 
—  wooden  towers.  In  its  modern  form  barti- 
zan the  word  was  probably  introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Thesense  in  which  he  used  it  was 
unknown  in  mediaeval  times.  Dr.  Murray  calls 
the  word  a  "  spurious  antique."]  [BRATTICE.] 
1.  Of  catties  or  houses  :  A  battlement  on  the 
top  of  a  house  or  castle.  (Jamieson.) 


BARTIZAN.      (OLA  M18   CASTLE.) 


Specially:  A  small  overhanging  turret  pro- 
jecting from  the  angle  on  the  top  of  a  tower, 
or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of  a  build- 
tog.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

"  So  near  they  were,  that  they  mteht  know 
The  straining  h  irsli  of  each  crossbow  ; 
Ou  hattleuieut  and  bartiian 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan:" 

Scott :  Lay  »/  the  I.nst  Minstrel,  i v.  17. 

2.  Of  cathedrals  or  churches:  The  battlement 
surrounding  a  spire  or  steeple  or  the  roof  of  a 
cathedral  or  church. 

"That  the  morn  afternoon  the  town's  colours  be  put 
npon  the  bi-niteiif  of  the  steeple,  that  at  three  o'clock 
the  belU  bee  hi  to  ring,  and  ring  on  still,  till  his 
Majesty  comes  hither,  and  passes  on  to  Anstruther." 
—  Rtcordt  Pittmtoeem,  1051.  (Statitt.  Ace.,  iv.  376.) 
ija,*it».:,,.) 

"  While  visitors  found  access  to  the  conrt  by  a  pro- 
jecting gateway,  the  bartiinn  or  flat-leaved  roof  of 
which  wai  accessible  from  the  terrace  by  an  easy  flight 
of  low  ami  hruwt  steps."— Scott :  Bride  qf  Lammer. 
moor,  cli.  xxil. 

bartizan-seat,  s.   A  seat  on  the  bartizan. 

"  He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower 

grate. 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To  the  bartizan-teat,  where,  with  maid*  that  on  her 

He  found  his  lady  fair." 

A-att :  The  Set  of  St.  John. 

Bar'-tle-my  Fair  (tie  =  tel).    [BARTHOLO- 
MEW FAIR.] 


bar-ton,  *  ber'-ton,  *  ber'-tone,  s.    [A.8. 

beretun  =  court-yard ;  from  bere  —  barley,  and 
tun  —  a  plot  of  ground  fenced  round  or  en- 
closed by  a  hedge  ;  hence  (1)  a  close,  a  field, 
(•_')  a  dwelling,  house,  yard,  farm,  (3)  a  village, 
(4)  a  class,  course,  turn.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  manorial  estate  which  the 
lord  of  the  manor  kept  in  his  own  hand ;  a 
demesne.    (Spelman.) 

If  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Devonshire 
(Blount),  and  Cornwall  (Carew).  In  the  first- 
named  county  it  also  signifies  a  large  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  small  farm.  (Mar- 
shall.) 

2.  An  area  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  country 
house  where  the   granaries,  barns,    stables, 
and  all  the  lower  offices  and  places  appro- 
priated to  domestic   animals  belonging  to  a 
farm  are  situated,  and  where  the  business  of 
the  farm  is  transacted.     (Spelman.) 

3.  A  coop  or  place  to  keep  poultry  ia    (Ker- 
sey,  Bailey,  Phillips,  &c.)     (For   the  whole 
subject  see  Boucher.) 

Bar '-ton,  s.  &  a.     [Compare  barton  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  The  name  of  many  parishes  and 
places  in  England. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Barton  beds,  Barton  series :  A  series  of  beds 
laid  bare  in  Barton  Cliff,  ii»  England,  in  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Lyell  considers 
them  the  equivalents  in  age  and  position  of 
the  French  Ores  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables 
Moyens.  He  places  them  at  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Eocene,  immediately  below  the  Headon 
series,  and  just  above  the  Bracklesham  series 
of  the  Middle  Eocene.  The  Barton  sands  have 
been  classed  by  the  Government  surveyors  as 
Upper  Bagshot,  and  the  Barton  clay  as  Middle 
Bagshot,  but  Lyell  considers  the  evidence 
insufficient  as  yet  completely  to  bear  out 
these  precise  identifications.  (Lyell :  Student's 
Manual  of  Geology,  1871,  pp.  227,  233,  &c.) 

*  bar'-ton-er,  s.    [O.  Eng.  barton  (q.v.),  and 
-er.]     One  who  manages  reserved   manorial 
lands.     [BARTON  (1).] 

"And  the  persons  who  took  care  of  and  managed 
such  reserved  lands  were  called  bertonarii,  i.e.,  bar- 
tonen  or  husbandmen."— Boucher. 

bar-to'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton 
of  Philadelphia,  an  American  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Loa- 
saceae,  or  Loasads.  The  species  are  fine  plants 
with  large  white  odoriferous  flowers,  which 
open  during  the  night. 

*  bar  -tram,  s.    [In  Ger.  bertram.    Corrupted 
from  Lat.  pyrethrum;  Gr.  mipeOpov  (pitrethron) 
=  a  hot  spicy  plant;   from  irvp  (pur)  =  fire. 
(Skinner.).  J    A  plant,  the  Pellitory  (Parietaria 
officinalis).    [PARIETARIA,  PELLITORV.]    (Hig- 
gins:  Ailaptation  ofjunius's  Nomenclator.) 

If  Parietaria  has  no  botanical  affinity  to 
Pyrethrum.  [PYRETHRIIM.] 

bart'-sl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  a 
friend  of  his,  Dr.  John  Bartsch,  M.D.,  a 
Prussian  botanist.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Scrophulariaeese,  or  Figworts.  The 
calyx  is  four-cleft ;  there  is  no  lateral  com- 
pression of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  whilst 
the  lower  lip  has  three  equal  reflexed  lolies. 
Three  species  occur  in  Britain  :  the  Bartsia 
odontites,  or  Red  Bartsia,  which  has  reddish- 
purple  pubescent  flowers,  and  is  common  ;  B. 
viscosa,  or  Yellow  Viscid  Bartsia  ;  and  B. 
alpina,  Alpine  Bartsia,  which  has  large,  deep 
purplish-blue  flowers. 

*  bar'-u  (1),  s.    [BARROW  (1>] 

ba'-ru  (2),  s.  A  woolly  material  found  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  a  particular  palm-tree, 
Saguerus  saccharifer. 

Bar-uch,  s.  [Heb.  TfTU,  Baruk  (=  blessed); 
Sept  0opovx  (Barouc/i).] 

1.  Script.  Hist. :  A  son  of  Neriah,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Jeremiah's,  and  at  least  occasion- 
ally acted  as  his  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxii.  12  ; 
xxxvi.  4,  17,  32  ;  xliii.  6  ;  xlv.  1  .  li.  59.) 

2.  Bibliog.  :  Two  apocryphal  books  or  letters 
which  have  been  attributed   to  the   above- 
mentioned  Baruch. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  was  nominally  designed 
to  assure  the  tribe*  in  exile  of  an  ultimate 
return  to  their  own  land.  Its  date  seems  to 


have  been  the  second  century  B.C.,  while  th« 
real  Baruch  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh — that  is,  about  500  years  before. 

(6)  The  second  epistle,  or  book,  was  nomin- 
ally designed  to  counsel  those  Jews  who  were 
left  in  Palestine,  during  the  time  that  their 
brethren  were  in  captivity  abroad,  to  submit 
to  the  Divine  will.  It  was  written  probably 
about  the  same  date  as  the  former  one — i.e., 
the  second  century  B.C. 

bar  -wife,  adv.  [From  bar,  and  suff.  -wise  =a 
manner  or  fashion.] 

Her. :  Horizontally  arranged  in  two  or  more 
rows. 

bar'- wood,  s.  [Eng.  bar;  wood..]  An  African 
wood  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  the  product  of 
Baphia  nitida,  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the 
sub-order  Caesalpinieae. 

bar-y-ceil'-trfc,  adj.  [Gr.  0opv«  (6ar««)  = 
heavy,  and  Korptxtft  (kentrikos)  =  of  or  from 
the  centre.] 

Nat.  PhU.  <t  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

barycentrio  calculus.  A  kind  of 
calculus  designed  to  apply  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  geometry. 
It  was  first  published  by  Mobius,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Leipsic.  It  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  defining  a  point  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  certain  fixed  points  to  which 
co-efficients  or  weights  are  attached.  It  haa 
now  been  superseded  by  the  method  of  tri- 
linear  and  quadrilinear  co-ordinates,  to  which 
itself  led  the  way. 

b&T-y^-phd'-nl-a,  s.     [Gr.  ftapvQtovta.  (baru- 
phonia)  ;    from   flapvs   (barus)  =  heavy,    and 
tfaavri  (phone)  =  a  sound,  .  .  .  the  voice.  ] 
Med. :  Heaviness,  i.e.  hoarseness  of  voice. 

b&r-^-strSn'-tian-ite  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [In  Ger. 

barystrontianit.  From  Eng.  baryta,  and  stron- 
ttan(q  v.).l  A  mineral,  called  also  Stromnite, 
a  variety  01  Strontianite.  [See  these  words.) 

bar'-yt,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryt.]  [BARYTA,  BARITE.] 
The  same  as  Barite  (q.v.). 

baryt  harmotome,  s.  A  mineral,  the 
same  as  Harmotome  (q.v.). 

ba-ry'-ta,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryt ;  Fr.  baryte ;  Gr. 
papvnft  (banites)  =  weight,  heaviness  ;  /Sapvf 
(barus)  —  heavy.] 

Chemistry :  The  monoxide  of  barium,  BaO. 
[BARIUM.] 

1.  Carbonate  of  Baryta : 
(a)  Chemistry.     [BARICM.] 

(6)  Min. :  The  same  at  Witherite  (q.v.). 

2.  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Baryta  (Min.):  Th« 
same  as  Bromlite  (q.v.). 

3.  Sulphate  of  Baryta : 
(a)  Chem.    [BARIUM.] 

(6)  Min. :  The  same  as  Barite  (q.v.). 

4.  Sulphate-carbonate  of  Baryta  (Mineralogy): 
Witherite  encrusted  by  barite. 

ba-ry'-tes,  s.    [BARYTA.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Barite  (q.v.X 

bar-yt'-fo,  a.  [Eng.  baryt;  -ic.]  Consisting 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  barytes  ;  pertaining  to 
barytes.  (Watts :  Chemistry.) 

ba-ry'-tine,  s.    [Eng.,  ic.,  baryt(a),  and  sufC 
-ine.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Barite  (q.v.). 

ba-ry'-tite,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  baryt(a),  and  suH 

-ite  =  Gr.  Atfos  (litlios)  =  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Barite  (q.v.). 

ba-ry-t5-,  in  compos.  Containing  a  certain 
amount  of  barytum,  now  called  Barium. 

[B ARYTO-CA  LC1TE,  BA  R  YTO-CELEKTITE.  ] 

ba-ry-to-cal  -^ Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryto-calcit  ; 
from  baryto,  the  form  in  composition  of  baryta 
or  barytes,  and  calcite  (q.v.),  Ger.  cal.cit.] 

1.  A  mineral,  called  also  Bromlite  (q.v.). 

2.  A   monoclinic    transparent    or  translu- 
cent mineral,  with  a  hardness  of  4,  a  sp.  gr. 
of  3  "63-3  "06  ;  vitreous  lustre,  a  white,  grayish, 
greenish,  or  yellowish  colour.     Composition  . 
Carbonate  of  liaryta,  66  '3  ;  carbonate  of  lime. 
33'7  =  100.      It  occurs  at   Vision    Moor,   In 
Cumberland. 


b6il,  b6y;  poTlt,  Jowl;  cat,  $4U,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  = 
-ciaa  =  shan.    -don.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 

r.  p.— Vui.  i— .< 
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ba-ry-t6-9e-les'-t.ite,  *.  [Eng.  baryta; 
crlfslite.}  A  mineral,  called  by  Thomson 
B.iryto-sulphate  of  Stroutia,  It  is  found  near 
Luke  Erie,  in  North  America, 

toar'-y-tone,  bar'-i-tone,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger. 
lariton  (s.)  (Music),  banjtonum  (Gram.);  FT. 
bu.ryl.in,  (s.)  ;  Port,  bariton  (s.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
barit-mo.  From  Gr.  papvTovas  (barutonos) (adj.) 
=  (1)  deep-sounding,  (•_')  (Gram.)  (see  II.), 
(j)  (Rhet)  emphatic :  /Sapus  -(barns)  =  heavy, 
and  rovo-;  (touos)  —  a  tone.]  [TONE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  deep  heavy  tone  of 
voices  or  instruments ;  having  the  character 
described  under  B.(  I.  1. 

B.  As  substantive: 
L  Music : 

I.  A  male  voice   intermediate   between   a 
bass  and  a  tenor. 

*  2.  A  stringed  instrument  invented  in  1700, 
but  not  now  in  use.  It  resembled  the  viol 
da  Gamba.  (Penny  Cycl.) 

II.  Greek  Grammar:   Not  marked  with   an 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.     In  such  a  case 
the  grave  accent  is  understood. 

*  ba-ry'-tiim,  s.    An  old  name  for  barium. 

[BARIUM.] 
basal,  a      [Eng.  bas(e);  -al]    [BASE,*.] 

A."  Orel.  Lang. :    Pertaining  to  the  base  of 

anything. 

"...  still  continue  to  front  exactly  the  upper  parts 
of  those  valleys,  at  the  mouths  of  which  the  original 
total  fringing  reef  was  breached."— Darwin :  Voyage 
round  the  World.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  Bot.  :  Situated  at  or  springing  from  the 
base  of  anything. 

U  In  botanical  Latin  it  is  rendered  basilaris, 
though  the  etymological  affinity  between  this 
and  basal  is  not  close. 

ba-salt,  s.  [In  Dut.  &  Ger.  basalt;  Fr.  ba- 
ialte;  Port,  basaltes,  basalta;  from  i,a.t.  basaltes 
(Pliny),  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
African  word,  and  to  have  meant  basaltoid 
syenite,  from  Ethiopia  or  Upper  Egypt.] 

1.  Gen. :  Any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish, 
or  leaden  grey   colour,   and    possessed  of  a 
uniform  and  compact  texture.  (Lyell;  Manual 
c/Geol.,  chap,  xxviii.). 

2.  Spec. :   A  trap  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
felspar,  and  iron  intimately  blended,  olivine 
also    being  not  unfrequently  present.      The 
augite  is  the   predominant   mineral ;   it  is, 
sometimes,    however,    exchanged    for    horn- 
blende, to  which  it  is  much  akin.     The  iron 
is  usually  magnetic,  and  is,  moreover,  often 
conjoined  with  titanium.     Other  minerals  are 
also   occasionally  present,  one  being  labra- 
dorite.     It  is  distinguished  from  doleryte,  or 
dolerite,  by  its  possessing  chlorine  dissemi- 
nated through  it  in  grains. 

The  specilic  gravity  of  basalt  is  3 '00.  It 
so  much  tends  to  become  columnar  that  all 
volcanic  columnar  rocks  are  by  some  people 
called  basalt,  which  is  an  error.  There  are 
fine  columnar  basalts  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  in  Scotland  at 


BASALTIC  COLUMNS. 
Entrance  to  Fingal's  Cave. 

Fingal's  Cave  and  other  parts  of  the  island 
of  Staffa ;  and  along  the  sides  of  many  hills 
tn  the  old  volcanic  district  of  Western  and 
Central  India.  Non-columnar  basalts  may  be 
amorphous,  or  they  may  take  the  form  of 
volcanic  bombs  cemented  together  by  a  fer- 
ruginous paste,  or  again  they  may  be  amygda- 
loidaL  (Lytll:  M an.  ofGeol.,  chap,  xxviii.,  &c.) 

ba-sal'-tlc,  a.      [Eng.   basalt,  suffix  -ic;   Fr. 
basaltiqite.}    Composed  in  greater  or  smaller 


measure  of  basalt ;  columnar,  like  basalt,  or 
in  any  other  way  pertaining  to  basalt. 

"...  which  indicates  with  singular  precision  the 
age  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  bastltic  sheets  .  .  ."— 
Duke  of  Argyll:  Q.  Jour.  deal.  Sac.,  vii.  (1861),  pt  i., 
p.  100. 

ba  salt  -I  form,  a.  [Eng.  basalt,  i,  and  form. 
In  Ger.  basalt  ifo'rmig.]  Having  the  form  of 
basalt;  columnar.  (Maunder.) 

basal '-tine,  s.  [From  Eng.  basalt;  -ine.]  A 
mineral,  which  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue is  made  identical  with  Hornblende, 
whilst  Dana  considers  it  a  synonym  of  Augite 
and  perhaps  of  Fassaite,  two  sub-varieties 
classed  under  his  8th  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
that  denominated  "  Aluminous  Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, Iron  Pyroxene." 

ba  sal  -told,  a.  [Lat.  basaltes  (BASALT),  and 
Gr.  clSos  (cidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  l>asalt ;  resembling 
basalt ;  having  basalt  in  its  composition. 

"...  batKl'o'd  syenite,  black  Egyptian  basalt."— 
Smith'l  Lat.  Diet ,  Art.  "  Basaltes." 

*  ba'-san,  *  ba  sen,  s.  [In  Fr.  basane;  Low 
Lat.  basanium,  bazan,  bazana,  bazanna,  ba- 
zenna.]  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned.  [BA- 
SIL (2).] 

bas'-an  ite,  s.  [Lat.  bas/niites;  Gr.  fia.ira.v- 
M-TJ5  (baMnites)  =  a  touchstone,  from  jSao-ai'os 
(basanos)  =  a  touchstone.]  A  mineral,  called 
also  Lydian  Stone.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  as 
one  of  his  Crypto-crystalline  varieties  of  Quartz. 
It  is  a  velvet  black  siliceous  or  flinty  jasper. 
If  an  alloyed  metal  be  rubl>ed  across  it,  the 
colour  left  behind  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
the  depth  of  the  alloy  ;  hence  arises  the  name 
of  Touchstone.  [JASPER,  QUARTZ.] 

bas  a  no  mel  ane,  bas-a  no  mcl-an, 
s.  [Gr.  ftatravos  (basanos)  =  a  touchstone,  and 
jutAat  (me/as)  =  black.]  A  mineral,  according 
to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  the  same  as 
llnn-nitc.  Dana  makes  it  his  seventh  variety 
of  Menaccanite,  ranking  Ilmenite  as  the  third, 
and  Menaccauite  proper  as  the  fourth.  Basa- 
nomelane  is  a  totaniferous  haematite. 

bas  bleu  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.  bus  =  a  stocking ; 
Weu  =  blue.]  A  "blue-stocking,"  originally 
a  lady  more  attentive  to  literature  than  to 
personal  neatness ;  hence  applied  to  any 
literary  lady.  [BLUE-STOCKING.] 

bas  9in  et,  bas  In  et,  bas-sin  et, 
*  bas'-sen-et,  *  bas'-sen-ette,  *  bas'- 
san-ette  (0.  Eng.),  *  bas'-san  at,  *  bas  - 
san-et,  *  bas'-net  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [Fr.  bas- 
sinet,  bacinet,  dimin.  of  bassin,  basin,  bacin  =a 
basin.  In  Prov.  basinet,  basanet;  Sp.  basinejo; 
Ital.  bacinetto;  Low  I>at.  bacinetum,  basine- 
tum.]  [BASIN.] 

1.  A     light 
helmet,    gene- 
rally without  a 
visor,      which 
receives  its  ap- 
pellation from 
the  great  simi- 
larity which  it 
presents    to  a 
basin.  The  spe- 
cimen   shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion is  from  the 
tomb  of  Sir  H. 
Stafford,  A.D. 
1450,in  Broms- 
grove  Church, 
and  is  adorned 
with     a    rich 
crest-wreath.  BASCINET. 
(0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet, 
And  clasp'd  within  itsglitteringtwine 
Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  /*?««,  vt  13. 

"That  like  gentilman  hafand  ten  pundis  worth  of 
land  or  mare  be  sufficiently  barnestand  anarmit  with 
bnuiinat  sellat,  quhite  hat,  gorgeat,  or  jieissaue,  hale 
leg  harues,  »werd,  spere,  and  dager."— Actt  Jot.  IV., 
1491  (eel.  1814),  p.  226.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  bassinet): 

(a)  A  species  of  geranium.     (Parkinson.) 

(b)  A  sk  in  with  which  soldiers  covered  them- 
selves.   (Blount.)    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bas'  cule,  s.  [Fr.  bascule  =  sweep,  see-saw, 
counterpoise.]  A  balancing  lever  ;  the  plank 
on  winch  the  culprit  is  laid  on  the  guillotine. 


bascule-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  balanced 
by  a  counterijoi.se,  which  rises  or  fulls  as  tha 
bridge  is  lowered  or  raised. 

base  (1),  *  base,  *  baas,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  bat; 
Sp.  baxo  ;  Port,  baixo  ;  Ital.  basso  =  low  ;  Low 
Lut.  buss  us  =  thick,  fat,  short,  humble.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Literally :  Low  in  place.  (Applied  to 
the  position  of  one  thing  with  respect  to 
another.) 

"  Hir  nose  baas,  her  browes  hit." 

Gouier:  Conf.  Amant.,  bk.  i.    (Kichardton.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  individuals : 

(a)  Occupying  a  humble  position  in  society, 
being  as  it  were  at  or  near  the  base  of  the 
social  pyramid. 

"  If  the  lords  and  chief  men  degenerate,  what  shall 
be  hoped  of  the  peasants  and  bater  people  1  "—Spenter  : 
Ireland. 

(b)  Illegitimate  in  birth,  bastard. 

"  Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  bate  t 
When  my  dimensions  are  so  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  1. 1. 

(c)  With  the  slender  influence  or  with  the 
moral  qualities  often  seen  in  those  who,  being 
at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid  or  of  ille- 
gitimate birth,  are  looked  down  upon  by  the 
proud  and  the  unthinking.    Mean,  undigni- 
fied, without  independence  of  feeling. 

"  It  could  not  else  be.  I  should  prove  so  bate 
To  sue  and  be  denied  such  common  grace." 

Shaketp. :  Tlmon,  ia  6. 
"  Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere." 

Cowfter:  Friendship. 

(2)  Of  communities :  Politically  low,  without 
power. 

"And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and 
will  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of  I'athros, 
into  the  land  of  their  habitation  ;  and  they  shall  be 
there  a  bate  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the. 
kingdoms ;  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
the  nations  :  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall 
no  more  rule  over  the  nations. "—Eifk.  zxix.  14,  15. 

(3)  OJ 'things :  Mean,  vile,  worthless.  Spec.  : 

(a)  Of  metals:  Of  little  value.  (Often  used  of 
the  less  precious  metals  in  coins  or  alloys. 
In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  coins  or  alloys, 
all  other  metals  combined  with  them  are  re- 
garded as  base,  and  a  coin  in  which  these 
other  metals  are  in  undue  quantity  is  said  to 
be  debased.) 

"  A  guinea  is  pure  gold  if  it  has  nothing  but  gold  ia 
it,  without  any  alloy  or  bater  metal."—  Watit. 

"  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new  issue  of 
counters,  smaller  in  size  and  baser  in  material  than 
any  which  had  yet  borne  the  image  and  superscription 
of  James." — Macaulay  :  His* .  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(b)  Of  any   other   material    thing,   whether 
occurring  in  nature  or  'made  by  art:  Inferior 
in  quality,  of  little  value. 

"  The  harvest  white  plumb  is  a  base  plumb,  and  the 
white  date  plum  are  no  very  good  plumbs."— flacon. 

"  Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  alt 
base  things,  as  earthen  pitchers,  a  scullery.  "—/"cacAam. 

(c)  Of  deportment:     Suitable  to  a  humble 
position.    [BASE-HUMILITY.] 

(d)  Of  moral  conduct:   Such  as  to  involve 
moral  degradation. 

"  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one 
crime  baser  than  all  the  rest."  —  Macaulay :  UM. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

IL  Law. 

1.  Suitable  to  be  performed  by  persons  of 
low  rank.    [BASE-SERVICES.] 

2.  Holding  anything  conditionally.    Speci- 
ally used  of  one  holding  land  on  some  condi- 
tion, not  absolutely.    [BASE-TENANT.]  (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  ii.  9.) 

(1)  English  Law : 

(a)  Base  services :  Under  the  feudal  system 
base  services  were  such  as  were  fit  only  for 
peasants  or  ]  arsons  of  servile  rank  to  perform, 
as  to  plough  the  lord's  land,  to  make  his 
hedges,  &c.  (Blackstotie :  Comment.,  ii.  5.) 

(6)  A  base  tenant  is  one  holding  land  which 
he  will  lose  if  a  certain  contingent  event  occur. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 

Base  tenure  is  the  tenure  by  which  land  ia 
such  circumstances  is  held.  A  base  fee,  called 
also  a  qualified  fee,  is  one  with  a  qualification 
attached  to  it,  and  which  must  be  determined 
whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at 
an  end.  If  a  grant  l>e  made  to  a  person  and 
his  heirs  so  long  as  he  or  his  family  occupies 
a  certain  farm,  this  is  a  base  tenure,  for  the 
grant  ceases  if  the  farm  be  no  longer  occu- 
pied by  the  grantee  or  his  heirs.  (Shckston*  f 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 
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"  But  see  thy  bate-born  child,  thy  babe 
Who.  left  by  thee.  upon  our  parish  ca 


(2)  Scots  Law.  Base  rights  are  those  which 
are  possessed  by  a  person  who  has  had  feudal 
property  disponed  to  him  by  one  who  arranges 
that  it  shall  be  held  under  himself  and  not 
under  his  superior. 

B.  As  substantive  :  That  which  is  physi- 
cally, socially,  morally,  or  otherwise  base  ; 
specially,  that  which  is  morally  so. 

.  "...  Why  brand  they  us 

With  batet  with  baseness?  bastardy!  bate.  Ixuel" 
Shakes/j.  :  Lear,  I  2. 

Plural  :  Persons  low  or  despised. 
IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  terms  base, 
vile,  and  mean  :  -"  Base  is  a  stronger  term 
than  vile,  and  vile  than  mean,.  Base  marks  a 
high  degree  of  moral  turpitude  :  vile  and  mean 
denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of  all 
value  or  esteem.  What  is  base  excites  our 
abhorrence  ;  what  is  vile  provokes  disgust  ; 
what  is  mean  awakens  contempt.  Base  is 
opposed  to  magnanimous  ;  vile  to  noble  ; 
mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is  base;  it 
does  violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature  :  flattery  is  vile  ;  it  violates  truth  in 
the  grossest  manner  for  the  lowest  purposes 
of  gain  ;  compliances  are  mean,  which  are  de- 
rogatory to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

base-born,  a. 

1.  Bjrn  out  of  wedlock. 

shame. 
e."—  day. 

2.  Of  humble,  though  legitimate  birth. 

"  Better  ten  thousand  bate-born  Cades  miscarry 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mescy." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henri/  VI.,  if.  8. 

3.  Mean. 

•  Shamest  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 
To  let  tli>  Uugue  detect  tliy  bate-born  heart  V" 

Shaketp.  :  3  Uenry  VI.,  it  2. 

base-court,  *  base  courte,  *  bassc 

courte,  s.      [In  Fr.   ba-se-coitr.]    The   court 
lower  than  another  one  in  dignity  ;  the  outer 
court  of  a  mansion,  tlie  servants'  court,  the 
back-yard,  the  farm-yard,  the  stable-yard. 
\  The  form  basse-court  is  in  Menage. 
"  Into  the  bate-court  she  dyd  me  then  lede." 

Percy  Rellyues,  1.  105.    (Boucher.) 
"  My  lord,  in  the  butt-court  he  doth  attend, 
To  speak  with  you.."-Shakesp.  :  Kich.  11.,  iii.  & 

*  base-dance,  *  bass  daunce  (0.  Eng. 
&  Scutch),  *.      [Fr.   basse-daiise.]    'A  kind  of 
dance  slow  anil  formal  in  its  motions,  and 
probably  in  the  minuet  style  ;  directly  oppo- 
site to  what  is  called  the  high  dance. 

"  It  vas  ane  celest  recreation  to  behald  ther  lycht 
lopeue,  galmouding.  stendling  bakuart  and  forduart, 
dausand  bate  dances,  pauuans,  galyardis,  turdions, 
hr.iulis  and  branglis  Imffous  vitht  inony  lyclitdancia, 
the  qululk  ar  ouer  prolixt  to  be  reliersit  —  Cumpl.  o) 
ficotlana,  p.  102.  (Jamiewn.) 

•Then  came  duwu  the  Lord  Prince  and  the  Ladye 
Ocill,  and  dauuceil  two  batt-daances."—  Append,  to 
Leland't  Coll.,  v.  361.  (Boucher.) 

base-hearted,  a  Having  a  low,  mean, 
vile,  or  treacherous  heart,  (ll'ebster.) 

*  base-humility,  s.    Subjection. 

"  But  virtuous  women  wisely  understand 
That  they  were  boru  to  basr-humility, 
Unless  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful  sovereignty." 
Spenter  :  F.  Q..  V.  v.  25. 

base-minded,  a.  Having  a  low,  mean, 
ficious  mind,  capable  of  morally  low  deeds. 

"  It  siguifleth,  as  it  seemeth,  no  more  than  abject, 
bate-mi  ntled,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  uidget."— 
Camden:  Remctint. 

base  mindedly,  adv.  In  a  low,  vile, 
dishonourable  manner.  (Webster.) 

base  mindcdness,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  base-minded  ;  vilenessofmind.  (Sandys.) 

base-rocket  or  base  dyer's-rocket, 

f.  The  English  name  given  to  a  species  of 
mignonette,  the  Reseda  lutea.  It  is  a  British 
plant,  growing  on  waste  plains  and  chalky 
hills.  It  has  yellow  flowers. 

base-souled,  a.  Having  a  low,  mean 
soul,  capable  of  doing  dishonourable  deeds. 

base-spirited,  a.  Having  a  low,  mean, 
vicious  spirit.  (Baxter,  in  Worcester's  Diet.) 

base  (2),  o.  &  «.    [BASS  (3).] 
base-  viol,  s.    [BASS-VIOL.] 

base  (1),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bas  —  base,  pedestal  ; 
Dan.,  Dut,  &  Ger.  t  basis;  Fr.  &  Port  base; 
Prov.  baza  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  basa,  base  ;  Lat.  basis  ; 
Gr.  3ot<r«  (basis)  =  (l)a  stepping,  a  movement, 
(2)  a  step,  (3)  that  with  which  one  steps,  a 
foot,  or  (4)  that  on  which  he  steps,  a  base, 


a  pedestal,  a  foundation  ;  /SoiVw  (baino)  =  to 
walk.]    [BASIS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  lowest  part  of  anything,  considered 
as  its  support  ;    that  part  of  anything  on 
which  the  remainder  of  it  stands.     (Used  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  pillar,  the 
Dedestal  of  a  statue,  &c.)    [A.,  II.  1.  (a).] 

"  Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  places  are  like  little 
•tatues  set  on  great  batet,  made  the  less  by  their 
•dvauceiuent."— Bacon. 

2.  That  end  of  anything  which  is  broad  and 
thick,  as  the  base  of  a  cone.     [A.,  II.  3.  (d).] 

*  3.  An  apron. 

"  Bakers  in  their  linen  batet."— Jtartton. 

4.  That  part,  of  any  ornament  which  hangs 
down,  as  housings. 

"  Phalastiu  was  all  in  white,  having  his  batet  and 
caparison  embroidered."— Sidney. 

5.  The  place   from  which  racers  or  filters 
run  ;  the  bottom  of  the  field  ;  the  career,  the 
starting-post. 

"...  to  their  appointed  bate  they  went ; 
With  beating  heart  th'  expecting  sign  receive. 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave." 

Dryden. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(a)  The  part  of  a  column  between  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  top  of  the 
pedestal.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
pedestal,  then  the  base  is  the  part  between 
the  bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth.  [See 
example  from  Dryden  under  A. ,  I.  1.] 


Corinthian.  Tuscan. 

BASES  OF  COLUMNS. 

(ft)  A  plinth  with  its  mouldings  constituting 
the  lower  part  (that  which  slightly  projects) 
of  the  wall  of  a  room. 

2.  Sculp.:  The  pedestal  of  a  statue.     [See 
example  from  Bacon  under  A.,  I.  1.] 

3.  Geometry : 

(a)  The  base  of  an  ordinary  triangle  is  its 
third  side,  not  necessarily  the  one  drawn  at 
the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  but  the  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned  whilst  the  two 
others  have.     (Euclid,  bk.  i.,  Prop.  4,  Enun- 
ciation.) 

(b)  The  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  the 
side  which   is  not    one    of   the    equal    two. 
(Prop.  5,  Enunciation.) 

(c)  The  base  of  a  parallelofiramis  the  straight 
line  on  which  in  any  particular  proposition 
the  parallelogram  is  assumed  to  stand.   (Prop. 
35.)      It  also  is  not  necessarily  drawn  the 
lowest  in  the  figure.    (Prop.  47.) 

(d)  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  described 
by  that  side  containing  the  right  angle  which 
revolves.    (Euclid,  bk.  xi.,  Def.  20.) 

(e)  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  circles  de- 
scribed by  the  two  rotatory  opposite  sides  of 
the  parallelogram,  by  the  revolution  of  which 
it  is  formed.     (Def.  23.) 

4.  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  it  Map-making. 
A  base  or  base-line  is  a  straight  line  measured 
on  the    ground,   from    the   two    extremities 
of  which  angles  will  be  taken  with  the  view 
of   laying  down  a  triangle  or  series  of  tri- 
angles, and  so  mapping  out  the  country  to 
be  surveyed.     The  base  or  base-line,  on  the 
correctness  of  which  the  accurate  fixing  of 
nearly  every  place  in  Britain  on  the  Ordnance 
Maps  depends,  was  measured  on  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  along  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Foyle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry.    Base- 
lines have  been  laid  widely  in  the  United  States, 
in  connection  with  the  Coast  Survey. 

5.  Fort  :   The  exterior  side  of  a  polygon,  or 
the    imaginary   line    connecting    the    salient 
angles  of  two  adjacent  bastions. 

6.  Ordnance:  The  protuberant  rear-portion 
of  a  giua,  between  the  knot  of  the  cascabel 
and  the  base-ring. 


7.  Military :    That  country  or  portion  of  % 
country  in  which   the  chief  strength   of  one. 
of  the  combatants  lies,  and  from  which   ha 
draws   reinforcements  of  men,  ammunition, 
&c.     During  the   Indian  mutiny  and  war  of 
1857  and  1858,  the  base  of  the  operations  for 
the  recovery  of  Delhi  was  the  Punjaub. 

8.  ZooL:  That  portion  of  anything  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  anything  else  of  higher  value- 
or  signification.    (Dana.) 

9.  Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  part  of  a  leaf 
adjoining  the  leaf-stalk,  to  that  portion  of  a 
pericarp  which  adjoins  the  peduncle,  or  fx> 
anything  similarly  situated. 

10.  Her. :  The  lower  part  of  a  shield,  or. 
more  specifically,  the  width  of  a  bar  parted, 
off  from  the  lower  part  of  a  shield  by  a  hori- 
zontal line.    It  is  called  also  base-bar,  baste> 
and  plain  point.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

11.  Chem. :  A  metallic  oxide  which  is  alka- 
line, or  capable  of  forming  with  an  acid  a  salt, 
water  being  also  formed,  the  metal  replacing: 
the  hydrogen  in  the  acid.     Organic  bases  or 
alkaloids  are  found  in  many  plants  ;  they  con- 
tain nitrogen,  and  are  probably  substitution 
compounds  of  ammonia.      Artificial  organic: 
bases  are   called  amines.     Bases   soluble    in. 
water  render  red  litmus  blue. 

12.  Dyeing :  Any  substance  used  as  a  mor- 
dant.   [MORDANT.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  lower 
part,  the  thickest  end  of  anything,  a  mathe- 
matical or  trigonometrical  base,  or  whatever- 
else  is  similar ;  as  a  base-line.  [A.,  II.  4.] 

base-bag,  i. 

Baseball :  A  small  stuffed  bag  which  marks. 
the  location  of  first,  second,  aud  third  bates. 

base-ball,  «. 

1.  The  very  popular  national  ball  game  of 
the  United  States;  an  evolution  from  the  old" 
English   game  of   Rounders.      This  game  i» 
played  by  two  teams  of  nine  players  each.    A 
diamond-shaped  space,  90  feet  square,  is  marked 
out,  whose  angles  are  called  bases ;  the  batsman, 
standing  at  the  home  base,  the  pitcher  ab<  nt. 
the  centre  of  ihe  diamond     After  striking  t  be 
ball  the  batsman  runs  to  first  base,  and  on 
successive  strikes  endeavors  to  run  from  base- 
to  base  until  home  base  is  reached,  when  he 
•cores  a  run.    The  fielders  of  the  other  team 
seek  to  catch  the  ball  in  the  air,  when  ihe 
batsman  is  declared  out  ;  or  to  throw  it  to  a 
base  keeper,  who  endeavors  to  put  the  batsman 
out  by  touching  him  with  the  ball  before  l.e 
can  reach  the  base.    Nine  innings  constitute  a. 
game,  and  the  side  scoring  the  most  runs  wins. 
If  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  three  balls  fairly 
delivered  he  must  run  or  is  put  out.    Four 
unfair  balls  entitle  him  to  a  base.    This  game- 
is  highly  popular  in  this  country,  and   tlie 
membership  of  professional,  college  and  ama- 
teur clubs  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousand*, 
of  young  men  and  boys. 

2.  The  ball  used  in  the  game. 
base-bar,  >. 

Her.    [BASK  (1),  A.,  II.  10.] 

base-hit,  < 

Baseball :  A  hit  which  enables  the  batsmwk 
to  reach  first  base  without  being  retired.  A 
two-base  hit  (also  called  a  "twobagper")  i» 
one  which  enables  the  batsman  to  reach  second, 
base;  a  three-base  hit  ("three-bagger")  is  one- 
on  which  the  batsman  reaches  third  bare. 

base-line,  s. 

Geom.  £  Trig.     [BASE  (1),  A.,  II.  4.] 

base-ring,  «.  A  moulding  on  the  breech, 
of  a  gun,  between  the  base  aud  the  first  rein- 
force. (Knight.) 

base  (2)  (plural  ba-ses),  ».  [Fr.  bos  = 
bottom,  feet,  depth,  end,  lower  part,  ex- 
tremity ;  stocking,  hose.] 

In  the  plural : 

1.  Armour  for  the  legs. 

"  And  pat  before  his  lap  »  n»PJ?n  »*>«*„ 
Instead  of  curlets  and  bata  fit  for  fight 

Spenter :  F.  <2,  T.  T.  m 

2.  Stockings. 

"  He  had  i  .arty-coloured  silk  bant  of  a  rich  mernrfe 
rtuffe."—  MoturmachiH  (1613).  p.  20. 

'base  (3).  *bays,  *bars,  *bar-rfs,  t. 


game 

Pritoner'i  Bate  or  Prisontr's  Bart. 


bbH,  bo?;  poTkt,  J6%1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  feem;  thin,  this:  «ta.  as ;  expect,  ?enophon,  exlat.    -inft. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhua.     -tlous.  -«iott«.  -cious  =  shua.     -ble.  -die.  &c. = bel,  del* 
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base— basic 


"...  two  stripling*,  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  bate  thuu  to  cj.nmit  such  slaughter." 
oAnAvjp. :  Cirmbtttne,  v.  3. 

base  (1),  v.t.  [Contracted  from  Eng.  debase 
or  from  abase.]  To  debase  ;  to  alloy  by  the 
mixture  of  a  less  valuable  metal. 

"  I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  sufficiently  re- 
flned  metals  which  we  cannot  bate  :  as  whether  iron, 
brass,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height"— Bacon. 

base  (2),  v.t.    [From  Eng.  base,  a.] 

1.  To  make  a  pike  stand  upon  its  base  or 
lower  part,  by  applying  the  latter  to  the 
ground ;  or,  more  probably,  to  abase  or  lower  it. 

"Bused  h's  pyke."  —  Plutarch  (157»).     (SaUiweU: 
Cant,  to  Leiic. ) 
2.  To  found. 

"...  to  verify  the  report  on  which  hU  statement 
was  bated."— Timet,  Nov.  16,  1877. 

*  base  (3),  *basse,  v.t.    [From  BASK  (2),*.).] 
To  apparel,  to  equip. 

".  .  .  apparelled  and  baned  in  lawny  velvet."— 
aall :  Henry  VIII.,  an.  6.  (Ittcluirdion.) 

based  (1)  (Eng.),  ba'-slt  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  A  a. 

[BASE(l),  V.t.] 

based  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BASE  (2),  v.t.] 

*  ba'-sel,  *.    [According   to  Dr.   Murray  an 
error  in  Holinshed  for  baseling  (q.v.).]    An  old 
English  coin  abolished  by  Henry  II.  in  1158. 

*  base- lard,  *  bas'-la-erd,  s.    [In  O.  Sw. 

basilare ;  O.  Teut.  baseler  =  a  long  dagger  or 
short  sword.]  A  poniard  or  dagger,  generally 
worn  dependent  from  the  girdle.  (S.  in 
JtmoiUr.j 

"  Bucklers  brode  and  swerdis  long, 
Baudrike  with  batelitrdii  kene, 
Suche  toles  about  ther  neck  thel  hong." 
Ploughman'*  Tale,  in  Wrightt  I'olit.  1'uemi,  i.  331. 

H  The  weapon  with  which  Sir  William  de 
Wai  worth  slew  Wat  Tyler  was  a  baselard, 
which  is  still  preserved  with  veneration  by 
the  Company  of  Fishmongers,  of  whom  Wai- 
worth  was  a  member.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ba'se  less,  *  base  lease,  a.  [Eng.  base ; 
-less.]  Without  a  base,  with  nothing  to  stand 
upon. 

"  It  must  be  accepted  ...  as  an  historical  fact,  or 
rejected  as  baseleu  fiction."— Milman :  JJut,  o/  Jewt, 
3rd  ed.  Preface,  vol.  i.,  p.  ivi. 

*  ba'se  ling,  s.     [Eng.  bust,  a. ;   dim.  sutT. 
•ling.]    A.  base  person  or  thing. 

ba  sel'-la,  s.  [Malabar  name.]  Malabar 
Nightshade.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  ordtr  Chenopodiaeeae  (Chenopods).  The 
species  Basella  alba  and  B.  nifirn  are  twining 
succulent  plants,  with  smooth,  fleshy  leaves, 
used  in  China  and  India  as  spinach  plants. 
JB.  rubra  yields  a  very  rich  purple  dye,  which, 
however,  is  difficult  to  fix. 

ba  sel  la'  90  so  (int.), ba  sel'-lads (Eng.), 

s.  pi.  [BASELLA.  ]  An  order  of  perigynous  exo- 
gens,  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  Ficoidal  Alli- 
ance. It  consists  of  plants  like  Ficoids,  but 
with  distinct  sepals,  no  petals,  the  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  or  succulent  calyx, 
a  single  solitary  carpel,  and  an  erect  seed. 
(Lindley.)  All  or  nearly  all  tropical.  In 
1847  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at 
twelve. 

base  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  base;  -ly.]  In  a  base 
manner.  Specially — 

1.  Born  of  low  rank  or  out  of  wedlock,  in 
bastardy,  illegitimately. 

"These  two  Mitylene  brethren,  fou*l.y  born,  crept 
out  of  a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great  kings." 
—Jfnol/a. 

2.  In  such  a  way  as  one  looked  down  upon 
In  society  might  be  expected  to  do ;  meanly, 
dishonourably. 

"  The  kiug  is  not  himself,  but  kateli/  led 

By  flatterers."  S.mtetp. :  Kich.  II.,  U.  1. 

"  A  lieutenant  luixf'/  gave  it  up  an  soon  as  Essex  in 
his  passage  demanded  it"— Clarendon. 

"...  by  him  left 

On  whom  he  most  depended,  buielni  left. 
Betray'd.  deserted." 

Cowper :  On  Finding  the  Heel  of  a.  Shoe. 

*>a'se  merit,  s.  &  a.    [Dug.  bitse ;  -ment.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Mai.  :  The  lowest,  outer- 
most, or  most  fundamental  part  of  a  struc- 
ture ;  that  above  or  outside  of  which  anything 
rs  reared. 

".  .  .  the  homogeneous  simple  membrane  which 
forms  the  basement  of  the  sk  n  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. "—Todd  *  Bowman:  Phi/iiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
cb.  L.  p.  50. 


2.  Arch,  at  Ord.  Lang. :  The  lower  storey  of  a 
building,  whether  constituting  a  sunken  storey 
or  a  ground  floor.  In  ancient  architecture  the 
basement  was  generally  low,  and  had  above  it 
a  row  of  columns.  It  is  still  low  in  most 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  but  high 
in  private  houses. 

B.  As  adjective:  Lowest,  outermost,  most 
fundamental. 

"  It  consists,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  most 
other  glands,  of  two  layers,  an  outer  basement  mem- 
brane with  which  the  vessels  are  in  contact,  and  an 
epithelium  lining  the  interior."—  Todd  i  Bowman  : 
Phytiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i,  chap,  xiv.,  p.  423. 

basement  membrane,  *. 
Anatomy:  A  membrane  lying  between  the 
cut  is  and  the  epidermis  of  the  skin. 

"  Tills  expanse  consists  of  two  elements,  a  batement- 
rt*ii<«  composed  of  simple  membrane,  uninterrupted, 
homogeneous,  and  transparent,  covered  by  an  epithe- 
lium or  pavement  of  nucleated  particles.  Underneath 
the  basement -membrane  vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar 
tissue  are  placed."—  Todd  t  Bowman:  Phyt.  Anat.,i.  404. 

basement-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  tissue  of  which  basement-mem- 
brane is  composed.  (See  an  example  under 
BASEMENT-MEMBRANE.) 

ba  se  ness  (1),  *  ba  se-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
base  =  low,  and  suffix  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  base  or  low,  in  place  or  in  any  other 
respect.  Specially — 

L  Of  lowness  in  place : 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  low  in  social 
standing. 

(a)  Without  imputation  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  birth  :  Humble  rank. 

"So  seldoiur  seeue  that  one  in  bateneue  set 
Doth  noblu  courage  shew  with  curteous  manners 
met."  Spenter :  F.  «.,  VI  iii.  1. 

(6)  With  such  imputation,:  Illegitimacy  of 
birth,  bastardy. 

"  Why  brand  they  us 

With  base?  with  bateneu I  bastardy?  base?  base?" 
Shakenp. :  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

TL  Of  the  moral  qualities  likely  to  be  produced 
by  such  lowness  in  place :  The  state  or  quality 
of  possessing,  or  being  supposed  to  possess, 
the  moral  qualities  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
low,  the  despised,  and  the  illegitimately  born  ; 
meanness,  vileness,  deceit. 

"Of  crooked  bateneu  an  indignant  scorn." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  pt.  r. 

HI.  Of  debasement  in  metals:  Absence  of 
value  ;  comparative  worthlessness  in  a  metal. 

"  We  alleged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent, 
the  bafttneas  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  sum  to  be 
coined."  -Swift. 

ba'se-ness  (2),  s.  [Eng.  base  =  deep  in  sound, 
and  suffix  -ness.  Deepness  of  sound. 

"  The  Just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  per- 
cussed towards  the  baseneu  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  secret*  in  the  contemplation  of 
sounds."— Bacon. 

bas'-Sn-et,  ».    [BASCINET.J 
ba'-ses,  *.    [BASE  (2),  s.] 

*  bash  fl),  v.i.  [Shortened  from  abash  (q.v.).] 
To  be  ashamed. 

"  He  soone  approched,  panting,  breathlesse.  whot, 
And  all  so  snyld  that  none  could  him  descry : 
His  countenaunce  was  bold,  and  bushed  not 
ForGuyous  lookes,  but  scornefull  eyeglaunce  at  him 
shot"  Spenter:  f.  Q.,  II.  iv.  37. 

b&sh  (2),  v.t.    [Perhaps  Scand.] 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  with  heavy  blows. 

2.  To  beat,  to  thrash. 

3.  To  flog  with  the  cat  or  birch.    (Thieve* 
Slang.) 

bash,  ».  [BASH  (2).]  A  heavy  blow  that 
breaks  the  surface. 

t  ba-shaw',  s.  [In  Dnt.  and  Ger.  ba-ssa;  Fr. 
bdcha;  Sp.  frara.]  [PACHA.] 

1.  The  old  way,  still  sometimes  adopted,  of 
spelling  pasha  (q.v.). 

'The  Turks  made  an  expedition  Into  Persia;  and 
because  of  the  straits  of  the  mountains,  the  buthaw 
consulted  which  way  they  should  get  in."— Bacon. 
"  The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw. 
The  dancing-girl,  the  great  bnthaw 
With  bearded  lip  and  chim" 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  A  haughty,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical 
person. 

bash'-ful,  a.  [From  bash  v.,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•M.] 

L  Literally  (of  persons) : 

1.  Full  of  shame  ;  having  the  eyes  abased  ; 
having  a  downcast  look  from  an  excess  of 
modesty  or  consciousness  of  demerit.  (Useii 


of  single  occasions  or  of  the  character  to 
general) 

"...  the  bold  youth. 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bathful  maid." 

Wordtworth  :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  T. 


2.  Sheepish,  unduly  and  foolishly  embar- 
rassed in  company,  not  from  genuine  modesty, 
but  from  latent  vanity.  -  . 

IL  Figuratively  (of  things)  : 

1.  In  the  concrete.     (Of  things  boldly  personi- 
fied and  poetically  assumed  to  feel  like  man)  : 

(a)  Feeling  shame,  and  in  consequence  trying 
to  shun  observation. 

"The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water1.!  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retire*, 
A*  bathfu.1,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  bk.  L 

(Z>)  Shame-produced  ;  caused  by  shame. 

"Hi*  bashful  bonds  disclosing  Merit  breaks.* 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  pt.  r. 

2.  In  the  abstract : 

(a)  In  a  good  sense:  Of  natural  shame, 
modest)',  or  any  similar  quality. 

"  He  burns  with  bashful  shame." 

Hhakesp.  :  I'enui  and  Adonit. 
"  No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large, 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shew'd 
Itattiful  sincerity  and  comely  love." 

Ibid. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

(6)  In  a  bad  sense :  Of  cunning,  or  any 
similar  quality. 

"  Hence,  bashful  cunning  I 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence.* 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

bash'-ful-lfc  adv.    [Eng.  bashful;  -ly.]    In  a 
bashful  manner,  whether — 
(1)  Modestly.    (Sherwood.) 
Or  (2)  Sheepishly. 

bash'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bashful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  bashful ;  the  disposition 
to  blush  or  show  embarrassment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others. 

(1)  To  a  legitimate  extent :  Shame  produced 
by  true  modesty. 

"  So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bnthfulneu, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less. 

Byron :  Bride  of  Ahydot,  1. S. 

(2)  To  an  illegitimate  extent :  Sheepishnes*, 
false  modesty. 

"  For  (ear  had  bequeathed  his  room  to  his  kinsman 
bathfulnets,  to  teach  him  good  manners. " — ,\idne.y. 

"  There  are  others  who  have  not  altogether  so  much 
of  this  foolish  bathfulneu,  and  who  ask  every  one'* 
opinion."— Dryden. 

bash '-I  ba-zouk',  s.  [Turk,  basiii  bozouk  — 
one  who  fights  without  science ;  an  irregular 
combatant.] 

In  Turkey  :  An  irregular  soldier  of  any  kind. 
Under  the  direction  of  British  officers  the 
Bashi  Bazouks  acquired  reputation  in  the 
Crimean  war ;  but  under  Turkish  leadership 
in  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  of  1876,  they 
acted  with  such  inhumanity  that  the  term 
Bashi  Bazouk  became  one  of  reproach,  and 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  another- Mustehaiz 
=  Provincial  militia. 

"The  troops  hitherto  known  under  the  sinister  ap- 
pellation of  •  It-iilii  flazouto'  will  henceforth  be  called 
'Mustehaiz.1  cr  Provincial  Militia."— Peru.  Correipon- 
dent  of  the  Time*,  April  23,  1877. 

*bash'-less,  a.    [Eng.  bash  (q.v.),  and  suffix 

-less.  ]    Without  shame,  shameless,  unblushing. 
(Spenser.) 

ba-slc,  o.    [Eng.  6cw(e);  -ic.] 

1.  Chem.:  Pertaining  to  a  base ;  constituting 
a  base  and  a  salt. 

2.  Having  the  base  in  excess;  having  the 
base  atomically  greater  than  that  of  the  acid 
or  that  of  the  related  neutral  salt ;  a  direct 
union  of  a  basic  oxide  with  an  acid  oxide. 
(Todd  &  Bowman.) 

basic  rocks. 

LUhologtj,  Chem.,  A  Geol. :  In  Bernard  Von 
Cotta's  classification,  one  of  the  two  leading 
divisions  of  igneous  rocks,  whether  volcanic 
or  plutonic.  It  comprises  those  which  are 
poor  in  silica,  as  distinguished  from  Acidic 
Rocks,  which  are  rich  in  that  mineral  con- 
stituent. A  somewhat  analogous  classification 
had  been  previously  adopted  by  Bunsen,  who 
called  rocks  akin  to  the  Basic  ones  Pyroxenic 
[PYROXENIC],  and  those  allied  to  the  Acidic 
Rocks  Trachytic  [TBACHYTIC]  ;  but  while  the 
Pyroxenic  division  contains  only  45  to  60  parts 
of  silica,  the  Basic  one  has  55  to  80  parts. 
(Bernhard  Von  Cotta:  Rocks,  translated  by 
Lawrence,  ed.  1878,  pp.  120,  356.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.     SB,  ce  =  e.    ey-a.     qu- kw. 
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,  .  [Lat.  basis;  Or.  /3ao-ic 
(basis)  =  a  base  ;  and  Mod.  Lat.  cerum.]  A 
mineral,  the  same  as  Fluocerine  (q.v.). 

ba-sld'-i-o-spbre,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.  basidium, 
and  Eng.  s/x>re  (q.v.  .] 
Bot. :  A  spore  borne  on  a  basidium  (q.v.). 

ba  sid'-I-um,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Or.  fans  (basis) 
'—  a  base.]  One  of  the  cells  on  the  ai>ex  of 
which  the  spores  of  fungi  are  formed. 

ba-sl-f  i'-ir,  *.     [Eng.  basify ;  -er.] 

Cliem.  :  That  which  converts  any  substance 
into  a  saliliable  base. 

ba'-sl-ly,  v.t.     [Lat.   basis,   from    Or.  /3d<rtc 
(basis)  =  a  base  (BASIS),  and  facio  =  to  make.] 
Chem. :  To  convert  into  a  saliflable  base. 

ba'-sl-fy-lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BASIFY.] 

ba-sl-gyn  I  iim,  s.     [Gr.  /3d<m  (basis)  =  a 
base,  and  yvyrj  (gune)  =    .  .  .  a  female.] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  GYNOPHORE  (q.v.). 

bas'-il  (1),  s.    [In  Fr.  biseau  =  bevelling.] 

Joinery :  The  sloping  edge  of  a  chisel  or  of 
the  iron  of  a  plane.  For  soft  wood  it  is 
•anally  made  12°,  and  for  hard  wood,  18°. 

"  These  ehisaels  are  not  gronnd  to  such  a  basil  as  the 
J»iii«r'H  eliissi-lH.  on  one  of  the  Hides,  but  are  Ixuiled 
alway  »n  both  the  flat  Hides,  no  that  the  edge  lies 
hetweon  both  the  side*  in  the  middle  of  the  tool."— 

-Otam, 

bas-fl  (2),  *.  [Probably  a  corr.  of  basan 
(q.r.).]  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  in  bark, 
used  in  bookbinding  and  for  making  s'rippers. 

boa  -fl  (3),  ».  [In  8w.  basilika ;  Dan.  basilike- 
nart;  Dut  basilicum;  Ger.  basilikum  and  basi- 
lienkraut ;  Fr.  basilic ;  Ital.  basilica ;  Lat. 
basilicum  ;  from  Gr.  /SocrtAtKOf  (basilikos)  = 
royal  ;  /3ao-tA<rv*  (basileits)  =  a,  king.]  The 
English  name  of  the  Ocymum,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lamiacew,  or 
Labiates.  The  species  are  numerous  ;  many  of 
them  come  from  the  East  Indies.  They  are 
fine-smelling  plants. 

If  Sioeet  Basil  or  Basilicum  is  Ocymum  ba- 
filicttm.     It  is  an  aromatic  pot-herb. 
Wild  Basil  is  Calamintha  clinopodium. 


WILD  BASIL. 


basil-thyme,  s.     Calamintha  acinos. 

basil-weed,  s.    The  same  as  Wild  Basil 
{Caiamintha  clinopodiutn). 

bas  II  (4),  »  has  ail,  s.  [Abbreviated  from 
Fr.  basilicas,  basilisk,  a  kind  of  cannon.] 
[BASILISK.]  A  long  cannon,  or  piece  of  ord- 
nance, carrying  a  ball  of  160  Ibs.  weight,  but 
practically  useless. 

"  She  bare  many  canons,  six  on  every  side,  with 
three  great  batttlt,  two  behind  iu  her  doc-k,  and  one 
before.  '—Pittcottit,  pp.  107,  108.  (Jamiaon.) 


,  v.t.  [From  basil,  s.]  To  grind  the 
edge  of  a  tool  to  an  angle.  [For  example,  see 
BASIL  (1),  s.] 

bas'-I-lar,   ba-siT-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [in  Fr. 

basilaire  ;  Port,  basilar  ;  Mod.  Lat.  basilaris  ; 
from  basis.]    [BASE,  BASIS.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Gen.  :  Situated  at  the  base  of  anything. 
2.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  any  portion  of  the 
frame  which  forms  a  basis  to  other  portions. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Anat.  :  (See  extract) 


"...  »t  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  they  [the 
vertebral  arteries]  coalesce  to  form  a  single  vessel,  the 
batilar.  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  poui." 
—  Toad  *  Bowman  :  I'lytiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  2!U. 

Ba-sll  -i  an,  a.  [Named  after  St.  Basil,  who 
founded  a  monastery  in  Pontus,  and  an  order 
of  monks,  which  soon  spread  over  the  East, 
was  introduced  into  the  West  in  1(K>7,  and 
reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1569.] 
Pertaining  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil 

ba-siT-fa,    *  ba-sH'-Ick,  a.  &  t.     [In  8p. 

basilica;  Lat.  basil  icus  ;  Gr.  0a<riAtKov  (basili- 
kos) =  royal  ;    from   £a<riAcvt    (basileus)  —  a 
king.) 
A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a   basilica 
(q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  vein  of  the  arm 
called  the  basilic.     [B.  2.] 


artery  .  "—  Sharp. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Arch.     [BASILICA.] 

2.  Anat.:  A  vein  which  crosses  the  radial 
artery  in   the   bend    of  the   elbow,  and   is 
separated  from  it  by  a  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  biceps  muscle.     It  is  one  of  the  two  veins 
most  frequently  opened  in  blood-letting. 

ba-sil-i-ca,  ba  sH-ic,   *  ba-sIT-fck,  ». 

[In  Fr.  basilique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  basilica; 
Gr.  pacriAi/cjj  (basilike);  from  /3ao-iAuco?  (basi- 
likos) =  royal  ;  /3oo-iAcvc  (basileus)  =  a  king.] 

L  In  the  Greek  period  :  Apparently,  as  the 
etymology  shows,  a  royal  residence,  though 
proof  of  the  fact  has  not  been  obtained. 

IL  In  the  Old  Roman  period  : 

1.  A  public  building  in  the  forum  of  Rome, 
furnished  with  double  colonnades  or  aisles. 


PLAN  OF  TRAJAN  S  BASILICA. 

It  was  used  both  as  a  court  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  as  an  exchange  for 
merchants. 

2.  Any  similar  building  in  other  parts  of 
Rome  or  in  the  provincial  cities. 

III.  In  the  Christian  period  : 

1.  A  cathedral  church.    The  name  is  given 
because   under   Constantine   many   basilicas 
were  changed  into  Christian  churches,  objec- 
tion being  felt  to  transforming  the  heathen 
temples,  the  associations  of  which  had  been 
always    anti-Christian,    and   often    immoral 
(See  Trench's  Synon.  of  New  Test.,  p.  139.) 

2.  A  royal  palace. 

IT  The  term  was  also  applied  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  large  canopied  tomb  of  persons  of 
distinction.  (See  Parker's  Glossary  of  Her.) 

ba-sil -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  basilic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  BASILIC,  adj.  (q.v.). 

basilioal  vein. 

Anat.     [BASILIC,  B.  2.] 

ba.  sil-ic-an,  a.  [Eng.  basilic  (adj.),  and suff. 
-an.]  The  vein  of  the  arm  described  under 
BASILIC,  B.  2. 

If  Soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles  L, 
Howell  made  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  tragic 
event,  by  using  the  word  basilican  at  once  in 
its  anatomical  and  its  etymological  sense. 

"I  will  attend  with  patience  how  England  will 
thrive,  now  that  she  is  let  blood  in  the  batUican  vein." 
—HomO, :  Lett.,  iii.  24. 

*  ba-8il  -I-cok,  *.  [From  Eng.  basili(sk),  and 
cock  or  cockatrice).]  [COCKATRICE.]  A  basi- 
lisk. (Chaucer.) 

ba-sil'-i-cdn,  •*.  [Gr.  /3ao-tAiic6V  (basil ikon)  = 
royal,  from  its  "  sovereign  "  virtue.]  An  oint- 
ment called  also  tetraphnrmacon,  from  its 
being  composed  of  four  ingredients — yellow 
wax,  black  pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil.  (Quincy.) 
"  I  made  incision  into  the  cavity,  and  put  a  pledget 
of  batilicon  over  it."—  Wtuman. 


Ba-sil  -I-dans,  s.  [Named  after  Basilides.J 
(Seedef.) 

Church  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Basilides,  an 
eminent  Gnostic,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

baS-I-lIS'-CUS,  «.  [Lat.  basiliscut,  the  fabu- 
lous animal  described  under  BASILISK  (q.v.).] 

Herpetology  :  A  genus  of  Reptiles  founded  by 
Daudin.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Iguanidae. 
There  is  a  fin-like  elevation,  capable  of  being 
erected  or  depressed,  running  along  the  back 
and  tail  ;  there  is  no  throat-pouch,  and  thigh- 
pores  are  absent.  On  the  occiput  is  a  membra- 
nous dilatable  pouch.  The  species  are  partly 
arboreal,  partly  aquatic.  Basiiiscus  mitratus, 
the  Hooded  Basilisk,  is  from  Guiana  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  America.  B.  Amboinensis, 
the  Crested  Basilisk,  is  from  Amboyua  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Their 
habits  are  quite  unlike  those  attributed  to  the 
fabulous  basilisk  cf  antiquity.  [BASILISK.  ] 

baf  -I-IIsk,  *  bas  -I-liske,  ».  [In  Sw.,  Dan., 
&  Ger.  basilisk;  Fr.  basilic;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital. 
basilisco  ;  Lat.  basiliscui  ;  Gr.  /3ao-iAio-icos  (ba- 
siliskos)  —  (1)  a  little  king  or  chieftain,  (2)  a 
kind  of  serpent,  so  named,  according  to  Pliny, 
from  a  spot  upon  its  head  like  a  crown.  (See 
example  under  A.  1).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  fabulous  animal,  imagined  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  so  deadly  that  its  look,  and  much 
more  its  breath,  was  fatal  to  those  who  stood 
near.  When  it  hissed,  other  serpent*  fled  from 
it  in  alarm.  [COCKATRICE.] 

••  Make  me  not  lighted  like  the  basilitk  ; 

I've  looked  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill  d  none  so." 

Shalcetp.  :  Winter^  Tale,  1.  1 

"The  batili.'.k  was  a  serpent  not  alwve  three  palmt 
long,  and  differenced  from  other  serpents  by  advancing 
his  head,  and  some  white  marks  or  coronary  spots 
upon  the  crown."  —  tirou-nc  :  Vulgar  Errouri. 

*  2.  An  obsolete  kind  of  cannon,  supposed 
to  resemble  the  fabulous  basilisk  in  its  deadly 
effect  [BASIL  (4).] 

"  We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any  yon 
have,  and  to  make  them  stronger  and  more  violent 
than  yours  are  ;  exceeding  your  greatest  cannons  and 
biuilitkt.  "—Bacon. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :    The   fabulous   animal   described 
under  A.,  1.     In  most  respects  it  resembles 
the  cockatrice,  from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  having  an  additional  head  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.     This  peculiarity  of 
its  being  two-headed  makes  it  sometimes  be 
called  the  Amphisien  Cockatrice.   [AMPHISIEN 
COCKATRICE.  ] 

2.  Zool.  :   The  English  name  of  the  genui 
Basiliscus  (q.v.). 

ba  -sin  (i  mute,  as  if  written  basn),  ba  son 
(Eng.),  *  ba  -sing,  plur.  *  ba  -sing-is  (0. 

Scotch),  ».  [In  Dan.  &  Fr.  bassin  ;  O.  Fr.,  O. 
Sp.  ,  &  Prov.  bacin  ;  Mod.  Sp.  &  Port  bacia  ; 
Ital.  bacino  ;  Low  Lat.  bacchinus  ;  from  bacca 
=  a  vessel  for  water.  Cognate  with  Ger.  beckcn 
=  a  basin,  and  Eng.  bac,  back  (2)  (q.v.)i] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Of  cavities  artificially  made  : 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  water,  designed 
for  washing  or  other  purposes. 

"Hergest  dotat  this  kirk  with  cowpis.  challicis, 
A(ui«;/ij  lawariij."—  OiUend.  :  Cron.,  bk.  vL,  eh.  15. 
feltiibM,  eoeth.  (Jumteton.) 

"  We  behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bailn,  when  water 
is  put  upon  it,  which  we  could  not  discover  before,  a* 
under  the  verge  thereof  ."—Orotcne  :  Vulgar  Erroun. 

"  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  the  pota, 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  baiotu,  .  .  ."—Sxoa.  xxxviii.  i 

2.  Anything  of  similar  form  artificially  made 
for  holding  water.     Specially  — 

(a)  The  cavity  for  receiving  an  ornamental 
sheet  of  water  in  a  plantation,  &c. 

(6)  A  dock  in  which  vessels  are  received, 
discharge  their  cargo,  and,  if  need  be,  are 
repaired. 

3.  Any   hollow   vessel,    even   though    not 
designed  for  holding  water.  Thus  the  scales  of 
a  balance  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called 
the  basins  of  a  balance.    (Johnson.)    [See  also 
B.] 

IL  Of  cavities  existing  in  nature: 
L  The  cavity  naturally  formed  beneath  » 
waterfall 

"  Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 
Hath  fallen,  and  made  a 
The  gulf  ir  deep  below  ; 


Hath  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock  : 

ir  deep  below  ; 
And  in  a  batin  black  and  small 


Receives  a  lofty  waterfall* 

H'ordneorih  :  Idle  Supkerd  Baft 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  = 
-Clan  =  shan.    -don,  -tlon,  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -fion=  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious-shus,     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  deL 
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basined— Basquish 


2.  A  land-locked  bay,  or  even  a  bay  with  a 
wide  entrance. 

(a\  With  a  narrow  entrance. 

"  The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides ; 
The  spacious  basins  arching  rocks  inclose, 
A  sure  defence  from  every  storm  that  blows." 
Pope. 

(6)  With  a  wide  entrance. 

".  .  .  which  had  assembled  round  the  basin  of 
Torbay."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3,  The  bed  of  the  ocean. 

"  If  this  rotation  does  the  seas  affect, 
The  rapid  motion  rather  would  eject 
The  stores,  the  low  capacious  caves  contain, 
And  from  its  ample  batin  cast  the  main." 

Blackmore. 
B.  Technically: 
L  Mechanical  Arts : 

1.  Among  opticians :   A  concave   piece   of 
metal,  in  shape  resembling  a  bason,  on  which 
glass-grinders  form  their  convex  glasses. 

2.  Among  hat-makers :  A  round  shell  or  case 
of  iron  placed  over  a  furnace,  in  which  hatters 
mould  a  hat  into  form. 

IL  Nature : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  round  cavity  situated  between 
the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

2.  Physical  Geography: 

(a)  A  circular. or  oval  valley,  generally  form- 
ing the  bed  of  a  lake,  or,  if  not,  then  having  a 
river  Rowing  through  it. 

(b)  The  entire  area  drained  by  a  river,  as 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  ;  or  the  channel  of 
an  ocean,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

III.  Geology: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.,  II.  2.  (<i). 

"...  there  was  a  point  in  connection  with  thi« 
whu-h  Professor  Kamsay  said  he  claimed  as  his  own 
idea,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  lake- 
baxins.  His  belief  is  that  in  all  cases  they  have 
originated  from  glaciers  ;  that  is,  that  the  basins  have 
been  scooped  out  by  glaciers." — Lecture  at  the  London 
Institution.  (Times,  March  7,  1878.) 

2.  A  depression  in  strata  in  which  beds  of 
later  age  have    been   deposited.      Thus    the 
London  basin  consists  of  tertiary  strata  de- 
posited in  a  large  cavity  in  the  chalk. 

3.  A  circumscribed  geological  formation  in 
which  the  strata  dip  on  all  sides  inward.  Coal 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion in  such  a  depression. 

basin-shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  a  basin. 

*  basin-wide,  a.  As  wide  as  a  basin  ; 
cf.  SAUCER-EYK.D.  (Spenser:  Mother  Hiibbard, 
670.) 

ba  smed  (i  mute),  a.  [Eng.  basin  ;  -ed.]  Situ- 
ated in  a  basin  ;  enclosed  in  a  basin.  (Young.) 

ba  si  nerved,  a.  [Lat.  basi(s),  and  Eng. 
nerved.] 

Botany.  Of  leaves:  Having  the  nerves,  or 
"  ribs,"  all  springing  from  the  base. 

bas-met,  s.    [BASCINET.] 

*  ba  -sing,  s.    [BASIN.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

ba-si  ros  tral,  a.  [Lat.  basis  (BASIS),  and 
rostralis  =  pertaining  to  the  rostrum  or  bill  of 
a  bird.]  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

"  Several  persons  have  supposed  or  imagined  it  [the 
serrated  claw  in  the  Goat-sucker]  to  be  for  the  purj>ose 
of  enablinc  the  bird  to  clear  away  from  between  its 
batiroi  rat  bristles  the  fragments  of  wings  or  other 
parts  of  lepidopterous  insects,  which  liy  adhering  have 
clogged  them.  —  Macgillieray  :  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  lii., 
p.  6li. 

ba'-SlS,  s.  [In  Fr.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  base;  Sp. 
basa ;  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Lat.  basis ;  Gr. 
^do-l;  (basis)  =  a  stepping,  a  step,  a  foot,  a 
foundation  ;  ftaivta  (baino)  =  to  walk,  to  step, 
to  go.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit.  Of  things  which  are  or  are  assumed 
to  be  material :  That  on  which  anything  rests, 
or  is  supposed  to  rest ;  the  lowest  part  of  any- 
thing, as  the  foundation  of  a  building,  &c. 

1.  Generally: 

"  Iu  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear, 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanc'd  in  air." 
Dryden. 

"  Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  basil,  .  .  ." 

Milton:  P.  i.,bk.  vi. 

2.  Specially.    [B.,  I.  1.  &2.] 

H,  Of  things  immaterial :  The  fundamental 
principle,  groundwork,  or  support  of  anything. 

"  All  parts  of  an  author's  work  were,  moreover,  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  the  same  baiit."—Levrii  :  Early  Kom. 
Bitt..  ch.  i.,  {  1. 

IB.  Technically: 

L  Architecture: 

L  The  pedestal  of  a  column  ;   the  lowest 


part  of  a  column,  the  other  being  the  shaft 
and  the  capital     [BASE.] 

"Observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the  basil, 
we  read  it  over  several  times.'  —Addiion. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  statue. 

"  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  I  oiupey's  bails  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  !  " 

Khaki-sii.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

IL  Chem.  :  The  same  as  BASE  (q.v.). 

IIL  Pros.  :  The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 

ba  -si-so-lute,  a.  [Lat.  basis  =  a  base,  and 
solutus  =  unbound,  loose,  free  ;  pa.  par.  of 
solvo  =  to  loosen,  to  separate,  to  disengage.] 

Botany.  Of  leaves  :  Extended  downwards 
beyond  the  point  at  which  theoretically  they 
arise. 

t  ba'-SlSt,  *.  [From  Eng.  base  in  music.]  One 
who  sings  base  or  bass. 

*  ba'-sit,  pa.  par.    [BASED.]    (Scotch.) 

bask,  *baske,  v.t.  &  i.  [Old  Norse  bathask; 
Icel.  bathast  =  to  bathe  oneself. 


A.  Transitive  :  To  place  in  the  sun  with  the 
view  of  being  wanned  by  its  heat. 

"  Tis  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun. 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun."    Dryden. 

T  It  is  sometimes  used  reciprocally  with 
the  word  self. 

"  He  was  balking  himself  In  the  gleam  of  the  sun."— 
L'EUrange. 

B.  Intransitive  (now  the  more  frequent)  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  repose  in  the  sun  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeling  its  genial  warmth  ;   to  sun 
oneself. 

"  A  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles 
may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few 
feet  above  the  surf,  bulking  in  the  sun  with  out- 
stretched legs."—  Darwin  :  I'oyage  Round  the  World, 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  repose  amid  genial  influences. 

bask,  s.  [BASK,  v.]  A  bath  or  suffusion  of 
genial  warmth.  (N.E.D.) 

basked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BASK.] 
bask'-er,  s.    [BASK,  v.]    One  who  basks. 

bask  -et,  *  bask  -ette,  s.  [A  Celtic  word. 
In  Corn,  basket;  Welsh  basge.il,  bascod,  bas- 
gawd,  basgauda  ;  from  basg  —  plaiting,  net- 
work ;  Irish  bascaid,  bascaied,  basceid  ;  Lat. 
basca-nda,  avowedly  derived  from  the  Old 
British.  (See  the  1  below.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  light  and  airy  vessel  made  of  plaited 
osiers,  twigs,  or  similar  flexible  material,  much 
used  in  domestic  arrangements. 

%  The  baskets  made  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  so  good  that  they  became 
celebrated  at  Rome,  and  were  called  by  a  Latin 
name  which  was  confessedly  only  their  native 
appellation  pronounced  by  foreign  lips.  Mar- 
tial thus  speaks  of  them  :  "  Barbara  de  pictis 
venit  bascauda  Britannis  "  ("  The  barbarian 
basket  came  from  the  painted  Britons").  By 
"barbarian"  he  probably  meant  made  by 
foreigners,  as  contradistinguished  from  Ro- 
mans, and  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  im- 
peach the  excelleiu-e  of  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Freeman  (0.  Eng.  Hist,  for  Children)  instances 
basket  as  one  of  the  few  Wel.sh  words  in  Eng- 
lish, and  points  out  that  the  small  number 
that  do  exist  are  mainly  the  sort  of  words 
which  the  women,  whether  wives  or  slaves, 
would  bring  in.  From  this  and  other  facts, 
he  infers  that  in  what  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  had  become  England,  the  prior  in- 
habitants had  been  all  but  extirpated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders. 

"...  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread."—  Lev.  viii.  2. 
"And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled:  and  they 

took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets 

full."—  Mittt.  xiv.  20. 

2.  As  a  vague  measure  ofcapacil-j  :  As  many 
of  anything  as  the   size   of  basket  generally 
used  for  containing  that  article  will  hold. 

"  One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  Journ.il  the 
kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  a  baske  •  of  the 
first  cherries  of  the  year  was  accented  from  him  liy  the 
king."—  .WacaulHi/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Technically  : 

1.  Her.  :  Winnowing-basket.    [WINNOWING, 
VANE.] 

2.  Mil.    [GABION.] 

3.  Arch.  :  The  base  of  a  Corinthian  capital. 
(Gwilt.) 

4.  Hat-making:    A    wicker-work     or     wire 
screen  used  in  the  process  of  bowing  (q.v.). 


basket-carriage,  s.  A  small  can-lags 
with  a  wicker  bed,  adapted  to  be  drawn  by 
ponies. 

basket-fish,  s.    Not  a  genuine  "fish,'* 
but    a    '?  Star-fish."    It  is 
of  the  genus  Astrophyton, 
and  the  family  Ophiuridse. 
[ARGUS.] 

basket-hilt,  s.     The 

hilt  of  a  weapon,  so  called 
because  it  is  made  in  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a 
basket,  so  as  to  contain  the 
whole  hand,  and  defend  it 
from  being  wounded  in 
fighting  or  fencing.  The  BASKET- F". T. 
basket-hilt  of  a  single  stick 
is  usually  made  of  wicker-work. 

"With  b<uket-Mlt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both." 

ffudibras. 

basket-hilted,  a.     Having  a  basket-hilt. 

basket-osier,  basket  osier,  s.     The 

English  name  ofSalix  Forbyana.  It  grows  wild 
in  England,  and  is  cultivated  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  being  much  esteemed  by  basket- 
makers  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wicker-work. 

basket-salt,  s.  Salt  made  from  salt 
springs,  of  a  finer  quality  than  ordinary  salt; 
so  called  from  the  shape  or  construction  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  brine  is  evaporated. 

basket-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  at- 
tends at  markets  with  a  basket,  ready  to  carry 
home  anything  which  is  bought  by  customers. 

basket-work,  s. 

1.  Work  or  texture  of  plaited  osiers  or  twigs. 

[WlCKER-WORK.] 

2.  Fortification:  Work  involving  the   inter- 
weaving of  withes  and  stakes — e.g.,  fascines, 
hurdles,  &c. 

bask'-et,  v. t.    [From  basket,  B.  (q.v.).]    To  put 
in  a  basket.    (Cowper.) 

bask  -et-ful,  s.     [Eng.  bcusJxt ;  fa  II.  ] 

1.  A  basket  literally  full  of  any  substance. 

2.  As  much  of  anything  as  would  fill  an 
ordinary  basket. 

t  bask'-et-ry,  s.    [Eng.  basket;   suff.  -n/.]    A. 
number  of  baskets  regarded  collectively. 

bask -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BASK,  v.i.] 

basking-shark,  s.  A  shark,  called  (n 
English  also  the  Sun-fish  and  the  Sail-lish, 
and  by  zoologists  Selachus  maximiis.  As  its 
name  maximus  imports,  it  is  the  largest  known 
shark,  sometimes  reaching  thirty-six  feet  in 
length,  but  it  has  little  of  the  ferocity  seen  m 
its  immediate  allies.  It  is  called  "  basking" 
because  it  has  a  habit  of  lying  motionless  on 
the  water,  as  if  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  but  ia 
occasionally  found  on  our  shores.  [SELACHUS.J 

*  bas'-nat  (pi.  bas'-nat-fo),  s.   [Fr.  baainette, 
dimiu.  from  bassin  —  a.  bason.]    A  small  basin; 
a  little  bowl.    (Scotch.) 

"...  tw»  blankatis,  price  viijj.  :  twa  targeatis,  pric* 
of  pece  x«.:  thre  bainatii,  price  of  the  pece,  xiijj.  iiijd." 
Act.  Dam.  Cone.,  A  1491,  p.  195.  (Jamieson.) 

*  bas  -net,  s.    [BASCINET.] 
ba'  son  (1),  s.    [BASIN.] 

*  ba'-son  (2).    [BAWSON.] 

Basque  (que  as  k),  a.  k  s.    [Fr.  Basque  = 
pertaining  to  Biscay  or  its  inhabitants.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  Basqu* 
race  or  language. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  Basque  race.    This  extremely 
antique  race,  which  probably  once  occupied 
the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  exists   in  tha 
Spanish  provinces  of  Guipiizcoa,  Biscay,  Alava, 
and  Navarre,  and  in  France  in  Labourd,  Basse 
Navarre,  and  Soule. 

2.  The  Basque  language.    It  has  no  close 
affinity  to  any  European  tongue.     Even  the 
numerals  are  unique,  except  sei  (six),  and  6£ 
(two). 

3.  A  jacket  with  a  short   skirt  worn  by 
ladies,  copied  probably  from  the  Basque  «og- 
tume. 

t  Bas'-quish  (qu  as  k),  a.     [Bug.  Basqu(e); 
-ish.     In  Ger.  Laskisch."] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  as  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


bas  relief— bassil 


1.  After  the  manner  of  the  Basques. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Basque  language. 
"...    their  words  were  Biuquish  or  Cantabri»n."— 

Sir  T.  Browne :  Tractt,  p.  136. 

t>as  re-li'ef  (or  s  mute),  bass  re-li'ef; 
bas  -so  re-lie  -vo  (i  as  y),  s.  [From  Fr. 
bas  or  Ital.  basso  =  low,  and  Fr.  relief  or  Ital. 
relievo  =  (1)  a  relief,  foil,  set-off;  (2)  relief  in 
painting  and  sculpture  ;  (3)  embossing.] 

1.  Low  relief;  a  kind  of  sculpture,  a  coin, 
medal,  &c.,  or  embossing,  in  which  the  figures 
are  "  in  relief,"  that  is,  are  raised  above  the 
plane  in  which  they  stand,  but  are  raised  only 
slightly,  this  being  implied  by  the  French 
•\vord  bas  =  low.  More  specifically,  they  stand 
out  less  than  half  their  proper  proportions  ; 


BAS  RELIEF.      (ARCH   OF  TITUS.) 


had  they  stood  out  half  their  proportions, 
the  tei  in  used  would  have  been  mezzo-rrHero, 
(meaning,  in  middle  relief) ;  and  had  they  done 
so  more  than  half,  the  word  used  would  have 
been  alto  relievo,  signifying,  in  high,  bold,  or 
strong  relief. 

2.  A  carving  in  low  relief. 
1>ass  (1),  s.     [A  corruption  or  alteration  of  bast 

(q-v.).j 

H  See  also  BAST  (1). 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden-tree, 
from  which  mats  were  once  made  in  England, 
as  they  still  are  in  Russia.    [See  Nos.  2,  3.] 

2.  The    lime    or    linden-tree    itself    (Ti'ia 
Europcea),  also  the   American   species  (Ti/ia 
Americana).     [BASS-WOOD.] 

3.  A  mat  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime 
or  linden-tree,  or  of  any  similar   material. 
Specially  — 

(1)  In  England:  A  hassock  or  thick  mat  on 
•which  people  kneel  at  church. 

(2)  In  Scotland : 

(a)  A  mat  laid  at  a  door  for  cleaning  one's 
feet.    (Jamienon.) 

(b)  A  mat  used  for  packing  bales  of  goods. 
(Jamieson.) 

(c)  A  sort  of  mat  on  which  dishes  are  placed 
at  table,  especially  meant  for  preserving  the 
table  from  being  stained  by  those  that  are  hot 
{Jamieson.) 

bass-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  the  American  lime  or  linden- 
tree  (Tilia  Americana). 

"  All  the  bowls  were  made  of  bast-wood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xl 

2.  The  tree  itself. 

•t  bass  (2),  s.    [BASSE.] 

bass  (3),  *  base,  *  basse,  a.  &  *.  [In  Sw., 
Dan.,  &  Dut.  bas;  Ger.  bass;  Fr.  basse;  Sp. 
baxo;  Port  baixo;  Ital.  basso.]  [BASE.] 

A.  ^4s  adj.  (Music) :  Of  a  low  or  deep  pitch  ; 
grave,  as  opposed  to  acute.     (The  form  buse  is 
now  obsolete,  being  superseded  by  bass.) 

"In  pi)**,  the  lower  the  note-holes  lie,  and  the 
further  frum  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  bate 
sound  they  yield."— Bacon. 

B.  As  subst.  (Music): 

I.  The  string  which  gives  a  base  sound. 


"  At  thy  well-sharpen 'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  biaet  roar." 

Drj/den. 

2.  An  instrument   which    plays   the   bass 
part  ;    specially   of  the  violoncello  or  bass- 
viol,  and  the  contrabasso  or  double  bass.   Both 
this  and  the  previous  sense  are  found  in  the 
following  example. 

"  Now  Mr.  Fearing  wa»  one  that  played  upon  the 
tow.  He  and  his  fellows  sound  the  sackbut,  whose 
notes  are  more  doleful  than  the  notes  of  other  music 
are ;  though  indeed  some  say  the  baa  is  the  ground  of 
music.  And  for  my  part,  I  care  not  at  all  for  that 
profession  which  begins  not  in  heaviness  of  mind. 
The  first  string  that  the  musician  usually  touches  is 
the  bait,  when  he  intends  to  put  all  in  tune.  Ood  also 
plays  upon  this  string  first,  when  he  sets  the  soul  in 
tune  for  himself."— Aunyan:  P.  P.,  pt  ii. 

3.  The   lowest    of   the    principal    human 
voices  ;  those  higher  in  pitch  being  respec- 
tively baritone,  tenor,  alto  or  contralto,  mezzo- 
soprano,  soprano. 

4.  Plural:  The  portion  of  a  choir  singing 
the  bass  part ;  also  the  portion  of  a  string- 
band  playing  the  bass  part. 

5.  In  compound  words:  The  lowest  instru- 
ment of  any  class  or  family  of  instruments  ; 
as    bass-clarinet,     bass-flute,     bass-horn,    bass- 
trombone,  bass-tuba,  bass-viol  or  base-viol. 

6.  Bass-string  or  base-string :  The  string  of 
lowest  pitch  on  a  string  instrument  having 
deep  sounds. 

7.  Bass-clef:  The  lowest  sign  of    r~j;  ^    j 

absolute  pitch  used  in  music  ;  the    k!_* :£3 

F  clef. 

If  A  fundamental  bass:  The  supposed  gene- 
rator or  foundation  of  any  harmonic  combina- 
tion. Tli  us  C  is  said  to  be  the  fundamental 
base  of  the  chord  C,  E,  G. 


EXAMPLE   OF,  FIGURED    BASE   FROM   CORELLI. 


If  Thorough  or  continuous  bass :  Originally 
the  bass  part  figured  for  the  player  on  a  harp- 
sichord or  organ.  Hence,  the  art  of  adding 
chords  to  a  figured  bass  ;  the  art  of  harmony. 

[BAS90-CONT1NUO.] 

bass-bar,  s.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  under 
the  bridge  inside  the  belly  of  instruments  of 
the  violin  kind,  to  strengthen  it. 

bass-horn,  s.  A  wind  instrument  of  low 
tone,  deeper  than  the  bassoon. 

bass-viol,  t  base-viol,  s.  [Eng.  bass, 
base;  viol.  In  Sw.  &  Dan.  bas-fiol;  Fr.  basse 
de  viole;  Port,  baixo  de  viola.]  A  stringed 
instrument  for  playing  bass  ;  a  violoncello. 

"On  the  sweep  of  the  arch  lies  one  of  the  Muses, 
playing  on  a  bate-not."— Dryden. 

"  At  the  first  grin  he  cust  every  human  feature  out 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  became  the  head 
of  a  base-viol." — Addunn. 

tbass, v.t.  [From  the  substantive.  Comp.  Fr. 
baisser  —  to  lower,  to  sink,  to  depress.]  To 
sound  in  a  deep  grave  tone. 

"  Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me.  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pii>e.  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  b<ut  my  tresiwss." 

Shiikelp. :  Temfiftt,  ill.  3. 

bas  sa  net,  bas'-sa-nat,  s.  [BASCINET.] 
(Scotch.) 

basse,  t  bass,  *  base,  *  bar  (Ord.  Eng.), 
barse,  bar9e  (Provinc.  Eng.),  s.  [From 
A.S.  beers,  bears,  the  kind  of  perch  described 
in  the  clef.  ;  Dut.  boars  =  a  perch  ;  Ger.  bars, 
bitrscli,  bdrsich  =  the  barse,  a  perch.  Akin, 
though  not  so  closely,  also  to  Eng.  )#rch ;  Fr. 
perche;  Ital.  pertica .;  Low  Lat.  jwrca,  porca  ; 
Sp.  &  Lat.  perca  ;  Gr.  ire'p«7)  (jwkc),  Trepico* 
(perkns)  —  dark-coloured,  dusky.] 

A.  Formerly  (with  little  precision):   Either 
the  marine  fish  described  under  B.,  or  some 
freshwater  perch  resembling  it. 

"  Bur,  the  flsh  called  a  biae."— Co  'grave. 

"  Item,  there  in  within  the  said  manor  a  great  tarne 
or  fish-pond  called  T-ilkeu  Tarn,  wherein  are  good 
store  of  pvke,  Ixtrn-l,  trowtes.  an  I  eyles."— Uutchiton: 
Ilia.  Ciim'tcrtand,  i.  149.  (Boucher.! 

B.  A'ouj  (more  precisely) : 

1.  A  fish  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii  and 
family  Percidse.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Ad0pa£  (labrax),  and  to  the  Romans  as  lupus, 
and  is  the  Labrax  lupus  of  Cuvier,  and  the 


Perca  labrax  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  like  the  perch, 
but  is  marine.  It  occurs  in  Britain.  At 
Ramsgate  it  is  called  the  Sea-dace.  It  is  used 
for  food.  It  has  been  known  *o  weigh  thirty 
pounds. 

"For  catching  of   whiting   and  batte   they  use  a 
thread."— Carew :  Surrey  of  Cormeall,  p.  32.    (Boucher. } 

2.  A  sea-lish,  caught  particularly  at  the 
Potomac  and  Chesapeak  Bay.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Virginia,  (Boucher.) 

tbas-sen-et,   *  bas  -san-ette,  *.     [BAS- 

CINET.] 

bas  set,  t  bas  set  r  'bas-sette,  «.  A  a. 

[In  Dan.  bassetspil;  Ger.  bassetspiel ;  Fr.  bas- 
sette  ;  Sp.  baceta ;  ItaL  bassetta  =  somewhat 
less  dimin.  of  basso  =  low.]  [BASS,  BASSE.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  game  at  cards,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  Venetian  noble. 
It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1674.     The 
parties  to  the  game  are  nominally  a  dealer  or 
banker ;    his  assistant,   who  supervises    the 
losing  card  ;  and  the  punter,  to  play  against 
the  banker. 

"  Some  dress,  some  dance,  some  1'lay,  not  to  forget 
Your  picquet  parties,  and  your  dear  bauet." 

Koure. 

"...  in  another  were  gamblers  playiny  deep  *t 
bauet  .  .  .'-Macaalay  :  Hit:,  of  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to  the   game 
described  under  A. 


basset-table,  s.  A  table  upon  which 
basset  is  played. 

"  The  battet-iable  spread,  the  tallier  come ; 
Why  stays  Smilinda  in  the  dressing-room?" 

Pop* :  Mitrxllaniet,  The  SotteC-table,  i.  S. 

t  bas'-sSt  (1),  o.  &  *.  [Comp.  Old  Fr  Imsset, 
dimin.  of  bos  =  low,  as  Ital.  bassettv  is  dimin. 
of  basso  =  low.] 

A.  As  adjective  (among  miners):   Having  a 
direction  at  one  side  towards  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  tending  to  crop  out. 

B.  As  substantive  (among  miners) :  The  out- 
crop of  strata  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

bas  -set  (2),  a.  [Comp.  Ital  bassetto  =  some- 
what low,  dimin.  of  basso  =  low.  In  O.  Fr.  it 
Prov.  basset  =  somewhat  low.]  [BASSET,  adj. 
&  s.  ]  CUsed  in  composition,  as  in  Basset-horn, 
q.v.) 

basset-horn,  s.  [Ital.  corno  di  basetto.] 
A  musical  instrument,  the  tenor  of  the  clarinet 
family,  having  more  than  three  octaves  in  its 


BASSET-HORN 


compass,  extending  upwards  from  F  below  the 
bass  stave.  It  differs  from  the  shai>e  of  the 
clarinet  mainly  in  having  the  bell- mouth, 
which  is  made  of  metal,  recurved. 

t  bas  -Set,  v.i.     [From  basset,  a.  &  *.  (q.v.).] 

Among  miners:  To  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  (Applied  specially  to  beds  of  coal, 
which  thus  rise  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  in  which  they  dip.) 

bas-set'te,  s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  BASSET,  «. 
(q.v.).  [BASSETTO.] 

bas  -set-ing,  pr.  par.  A  s.    [BASSET,  v.] 

As  substantive  (among  miners) :  The  rise  of 
a  vein  of  coal  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
cropping  out  of  coal  in  the  direction  contrary 
to  its  dip. 

bas  set-to,  bas  sett  e,  «.  [ItaL  bassetto 
(adj.)  =  somewhat  low  ;  (s.)  counter-tenor.] 
[BASSET,  adj.]  A  tenor  or  small  bass- vioL 

bas'-Bi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Fernando  Ba&si, 
curator  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Bologna.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Sai*>- 
tacese  (Sapotads).  It  consists  of  '.arge  trees 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  Lcjsia  lati- 
folia  (Broad-leaved  Bassia)  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  India.  It  is  called  the  Mohra  01 
Moho-tree.  The  flowers  have  a  heavy,  sicken- 
ing smell,  and  an  intoxicating  spirit  is  distilled 
from  them.  B.  butyi-acca  is  the  Indian  Butter- 
tree.  The  African  Butter-tree,  that  of  Muiigo 
Park  and  Bruce,  is  also  a  Bassia. 

bas -s£l,  s.      [BASIL  (4)  j 


jh  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,   Xcnophon,  exist     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,    sion  =  «rmTi ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «i»fi«-     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  —  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  --.  Lei,  del. 
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bassinet— bastard 


t  bas  sin  et  (1),  *.    [BASCINET.] 

bis  si  net  (2),  bas  si  nette,  *.  [Fr. 
diminutive  from  bassin  =  a  basin  (q.v.).]  An 
oblong  wicker  basket  with  a  covering  or  hood 
over  the  end,  iu  which  young  children  are 
placed  as  in  a  cradle. 

bass  -mat,  s.  [Scotch  biss  (BAST),  and  Eng. 
mat.  ]  Matting  made  of  bass,  used  for  various 
gardening  purposes. 

bas  so  (1),  ».    [Ital.  basso.]    [BASS.] 

1.  The  bass  in  music. 

2.  One  who  sings  or  plays  the  bass  part. 

"  Soprano,  bam.  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wished  liini  five  fathom  under  the  Kialto." 
Byron:  Hepfjo,  xxxii. 

basso  -  concertante,  s.  [Ital.]  The 
principal  bass  string-instrument ;  that  which 
accompanies  recitatives  and  solos. 

basso  continue,  s.  [Ital.  basso  and  con- 
tinue =  continual.]  Continued  or  thorough- 
bass, i.e.,  the  figured  bnss  written  continuously 
throughout  a  movement,  for  the  use  of  the 
player  on  a  harpsichord  or  organ.  [BASS  (3).] 

basso    rilievo,    basso-relievo,   *. 

[Ital.j    [BAS  RELIEF.] 

basso  ripieno,  s.  [Ital.  basso  and  ripient 
=  full,  tilled.]  The  bass  of  the  grand  chorus, 
which  comes  in  only  occasionally. 

bas  SO  (2),  s.    [BASHAW.]    A  pasha. 

"  Great  kings  of  Barbary  and  my  baaoa." 
Jfarlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  2. 

bas  sock,  bas'-soc,  s.  [From  bass,  and 
dim.  sutf.  -ock.]  A  bass,  a  mat. 

bas  soo  n,  *  bas  so  n,  s.  [In  Sw.  bassong ; 
Dan.  &  Dut.  basson ;  Fr.  basson ;  Sp.  baxon  ; 
Port,  baixao ;  ItaL  fagotto  =  a  fagot,  so  called 
from  its  similarity  in  appearance  to  a  bundle 
of  sticks.  ] 

1.  A  reed  instrument  of  the  "double-reed" 
class,  forming  in  ordinary  orchestras  the 
tenor  and  bass  of  the  wood-wind  band.  It 


has  a  compass  of  about  three  octaves,  com- 
mencing at  the  note  B  flat  below  the  bass 
stave. 

"  The  wedding  guest-here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon.' 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 

2.  An  organ-stop  of  a  quality  of  tone  similar 
to  the  orchestral  instrument. 

3.  A  series  of  free  reeds  on  a  harmonium  or 
kindred  instrument,  of  a  like  quality  of  tone 

bas  soon'  1st,  s.  [Eng.  bassoon;  -ist.]  A 
musician  whose  instrument  is  the  bassoon. 

Bas  sor  a,  Bus  sor  ah,  s.  &  a.  [From 
Arab,  basra  =  a  margin.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  frontier  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  Shat-el   Arab  (river  of  the 
Arabs),  made  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  into  one  stream.    It  is  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Bassora. 

Bassora  gum,  s.  Gum  brought  from 
Bassora.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  either 
from  a  Cactus  or  a  Mesembryanthemum. 

bos'-sor-m,  ».    [In  Fr.  bassorine.] 

Chem. :  A  kind  of  mucilage  found  in  gum- 
trag:u:anth,  which  forms  a  jelly  with  water, 
but  does  not  dissolve  in  it 

If  A  clear,  aqueous-looking  liquid,  appa- 
rently of  the  nature  of  bassorin,  exists  in  the 
large  cells  of  the  tubercular  roots  of  some 
terrestrial  Orchids  of  the  section  Ophyrese. 
It  is  formed  of  minute  cells,  each  with  its 
cytoblast ;  the  whole  being  compactly  aggre- 
gated iu  the  interior  of  the  parent  cell. 

b&S  sus,  s.  [Lat.  Bassus,  a  proper  name.]  A 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  belonging  to 
the  family  Braconidse.  They  have  long  narrow 
bodies,  and  frequent  dmbelliferous  flowers. 

*  bast,  v.t.    [BASTE.]    (Scotch.) 

bast  (1),  pa.  par.    [BASTED,  BAST,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

bast  (2),  pa.  par.  [BASE,  v.  ;  BASED,  pa.  par.] 
(Scotch.) 


bast(l),  bass(l),  s.  [A.8.  bast  =  the  inner 
bark  of  the  linden-tree,  of  which  ropes  were 
made  ;  hasten  rap  =  a  linden  or  bast  rope  ; 
I  eel.,  Sw.,Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  bast;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hist,  past.  In  Dut.  bast  means  also  back,  rind, 
cod,  husk,  shell.] 

1.  Properly  :  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or 
linden-tree,  used  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  for 
making  mats.    [BASS.] 

2.  A  rope  made  from  this  material. 

3.  Anything  similar.    .Spec.,  a  strong  woody 
fibre  derived  from  two  palms,  Attalea  funifera 
and  Leopoldiana  Piassaba,  and  used  for  making 
brooms  and  brushes. 

If  Cuba  bast  :  The  fibres  of  Paritium  elatum, 
a  Mallow-wort.  It  is  used  for  tying  up  plants 
in  gardens,  or  binding  together  cigars.  (Trea- 
sury of  Botany.) 

bast-matting,  bast  matting,  Rus- 
sian matting,  s.  The  matting  formed 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime.  (Hooker  £ 
Arnott's  Brit.  Flora,  ord,  Tiliaceas.) 

bast  (2),  s.     [BASTE.] 

bas'-ta,  adv.     [Ital.  basta  =  enough.] 

Music  :  Enough  1  stop  !  A  term  used  when 
the  leader  of  a  band  wishes  to  stop  a  per- 
former. (Crabb.) 

*  bas-ta  il-yie,  s.    [BASTILLE.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

b&S'-tant,  a.  [Fr.  bastant,  pr.  par.  of  baster  = 
to  be  sufficient,  to  go  on  well  ;  Sp.  ,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  bastante  =  sufficient  ;  8p.  &  Port,  bastar  = 
to  suffice,  to  supply,  to  give  ;  Ital.  bastare  = 
to  be  sufficient;  basta  =  enough.]  Possessed 
of  ability. 

"  If  we  had  been  provided  of  ball,  we  were  sufficiently 
battanc  to  have  kept  the  jwsse  agaiuit  our  enemy."— 
Monro  :  Kxped.,  i.  20.  (Jam'uuon.) 

bas'-tard,  '  bas  tarde,  *bas'-tarst,  s. 

&  a.  [Eng.  bast(e)  =  illegitimacy  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -ard.  In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  bastard;  Dut. 
bastaard  ;  Fr.  bdtard  ;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  bastard, 
bastart;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bastardo  ;  Low  Lat. 
bastardus.  The  ultimate  etymology  is  O.  Fr. 
&  Prov.  bast  ;  Low  Lat.  basta,  bast-urn  =  a 
packsaddle.  Cf.  Fr.filsdebast  =  a  bastard  pack- 
saddle  child,  as  opposed  to  a  legitimate  child, 
the  muleteers  at  the  inns  being  accustomed 
to  use  their  packsaddles  as  beds.]  [BASTE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinar 


1.  Lit.  :  An  illegitimate  or  natural  child. 
[A.,  II.  lj 

"To  anounce  Robert  his  soue,   that    bcutartt,  waa 
there  .  .  ." 

Rob.  aioucti.,  p,  431,    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  n  bastard." 

Sliuketp.  :  Timon,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Anything  spurious,  counterfeit,  or  false. 

"...  words  that  are  but  rooted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  batlardi  and  syllable* 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth." 

Siakeip.  :  Coriol..  lit  1 

(6)  The  wine  described  under  A.,  II.  3. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(a)  English  Law:   One  born  out  of  lawful 
wedlock.    (A  child  begotten  out  of  lawful  wed- 
lock may  be  legitimized  if  its  parents  marry 
before  its  birth.) 

If  A  bastard,  being  looked  on  legally  as  no 
one's  son,  cannot  inherit  property,  though  he 
may  acquire  it  by  his  own  exertions.  Other 
disabilities  under  which  he  formerly  laboured 
have  been  removed. 

II  When  a  man  has  a  bastard  son,  and  after- 
wards marrying  the  mother  has  a  legitimate 
son  by  her,  the  former  is  called  bustard  eigne, 
and  the  latter  mulier  puisne. 

(b)  Scots  Law  :  In  Scotland  a  child  is  legiti- 
mized   if  its   parents    marry  at  any  future 
period  ;  this  was  the  case  also  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  the  Scotch  in  this  respect  followed. 

2.  Hist.  (Plur.  Bastards).     [So  called  because 
headed  by  the  illegitimate  sons  of  noblemen, 
who,  on  account  of  being  bastards,  were  in- 
capable of  inheriting  property.]     The  name 
given  to  certain  bandits,  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  rose   in  Guienne,   and,  joining  with 
the  English,  set  fire  to  various  towns. 

*  3.  Wine-making  :  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  foreign  sweet  wine  sometimes  called 
muBcadel  [MUSCADEL].  It  came  chiefly  from 
Candia. 

Why,  then,  your  brown  bantard  is  your  only  drink.'* 
:  :  1  Ben.  /I'.,  li.  4. 


4.  Sugar-refining: 

(a)  (PI.  Bastards) :  An  impure,  coarse  brown 
sugar,  one  of  the  refuse  products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  refined  sugar.  It  is  occasionally 
used  in  brewing,  and  frequently  by  publicans 
to  bring  up  the  colour  and  gravity  of  beers 
which  they  have  adulterated. 

(6)  Sing. :  A  large-sized  mould  IB  which 
sugar  is  drained.  (Ure.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Begotten  out  of  wedlock  ;  illegiti- 
mate ;  natural. 

"  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  insensible, .  . . » 
getter  of  more  bastard  children  than  war '«  a  destroyer 
of  men."— Shakesp. :  Coriol..  iv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Spurious,  not  genuine ;  adulterated,  im- 
plying inferiority  to  the  thing  counterfeited. 

"That  were  a  kind  of  baitard  hope  Indeed."— 
Bkakesi>.:  ilerch.  of  I'en.,  iii.  5. 

"  Men  who,  under  the  disguise  of  publick  good,  pursue 
their  own  designs  of  power,  and  such  bollard  honours 
as  attend  them.  '—Temple. 

(b)  Resembling  anything  else,  though  not 
identical  with  it.     Not  necessarily  implying 
inferiority  to  that  which  it  is  like.    (Used 
specially    of   plants    or   animals    resembling 
others,  but  not  really  identical  with  them,  at 
the  same  time  they  are  just  as  perfect  as  the 
species  whose  "  bastards  "  they  are.)    [See  II. 
6&7.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Military.    Of  cannon :   Of  as  abnormal 
type  ;   for  instance,  longer  or  shorter  than 
ordinary. 

2.  Printing : 

(a)  Bastard  or  half-title:  An  abbreviated 
title  on  a  page  preceding  the  full  title-page 
of  a  book. 

(6)  Bastard  fount:  A  fount  of  type  cast  on 
a  smaller  or  larger  body  than  that  to  which  it 
usually  belongs.  In  the  former  case  the  lines 
appear  closer  together,  and  in  the  latter  wider 
apart,  than  in  type  cast  on  the  usual  body. 

3.  Wine-making.    Bastard  wines  (pi.):  Those 
partly  sweet,  partly  astringent. 

"  Such  wines  are  called  mungrel  or  bastard  wines, 
which,  betwixt  the  sweet  and  astringent  ones,  have 
neither  manifest  sweetness  nor  manifest  astriction. 
but  indeed  participate  and  contain  in  them  both 
qualities."  -Mai-kham:  TranO.  qf  Maiton  Ratttqu.* 
(1616),  p.  635.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

4.  Plastering.      Bastard  stucco :    A  kind  of 
stucco,  made  two-thirds  of  lime  and  one-third 
of  fine  pure  sand  ;  also,  the  finishing  coat  of 
plastering  when  prepared  for  paint. 

5.  Painting.      Bastard   Scarlet:    Of   a    red 
colour  dyed  with  madder. 

6.  Zool.    Bastard  Plover :  An  English  name 
for  a  bird,  the  Common  Lapwing  (VatieUut 
cristatus). 

7.  Botany : 

Bastard  Alkanet,  Bastard-aVcanet :  The  bark 
of  Litlwspermum  arvense  (Common  Cromwell^. 
It  abounds  with  a  deep-red  dye,  which  is. 
easily  communicated  to  oily  substances  like 
the  true  Alkanet  (Anchusa  tinctoria). 

Bastard  Balm,  Bastard-balm :  The  English 
name  of  Melittis,  a  genus  of  Lamiaceae  (La- 
biates). Specially  applied  to  the  MeliUis 
melissophyllum,  a  plant  found  wild  in  the  south, 
and  south-west  of  England.  It  has  beautiful 
flowers  of  variegated  colour,  and  in  a  her- 
barium acquires  and  long  retains  a  smell  like 
that  of  Anthoxanthum. 

Bastard  Cabbage-tree:  The  English  name  of 
Geotfroya,  an  anomalous  genus  with  papilio- 
naceous flowers,  and  drupes  instead  of  proper 
legumes  for  fruit. 

Bastard  Cedar,  Bastard-cedar : 

(a)  The  English  name  of  the  Cedrela,  a 
genus  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Cedrelacese  (Cedrelads).  [CEDRELA.]  Also 
the  wood  of  various  species  of  the  genus. 
One  kind  comes  from  Australia,  and  another 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  is  of  a 
brown  colour  and  a  fragrant  odour,  whence 
the  name  of  cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is. 
light,  soft,  and  well  adapted  for  making  canoes, 
and  other  purposes. 

(6)  The  English  name  of  the  Bubroma,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  Byttneriacea 
(Byttneriads).  The  Bubroma  gucauma  (Elm- 
leaved  Bastard  Cedar)  grows  in  Jamaica.  The 
wood  is  light  and  easily  wrought  The  tree  is 
an  umbrageous  one,  and  supplies  tattle  not 
merely  with  food,  tut  with  shelter  from  heat. 

[BUBROMA.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,    q,u-kw. 


bastard— bastinado 
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Bastard  Cinnamon,  Bastard-cinnamon:  A 
tree,  Laurus  cassia,  which  grows  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  decorticated  like  the  True  Cinnamon,  but 
of  inferior  value,  being  more  largely  imbued 
with  mucilage. 

Bastard  Dittany,  Bastard-dittany :  A  Ruta- 
ceous  plant,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

Bastard  Flowtr  Fence  :  The  English  name  of 
\denanthera,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Leguminous  order  and  the  Ceesulpiueous 
sub-order.  [.\DKNANTHKHA.] 

Bastard  Hare's  Ear :  The  English  name  of 
the  Phyllis,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonacese  (Cinchonads).  Phyllis  nobla, 
from  the  Canaries,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
beautiful  leaves. 

Bastard  Hemp :  A  plant,  Datisca  cannabina. 
It  belongs  to  the  Datiscacese,  or  Datiscads. 

Bastard  Indigo,  Bastard-indigo :  The  English 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Leguminous  order.  There  are  several  species, 
all  from  America.  Amorpha  fruticosa,  or 
Shrubby  Bastard  Indigo,  was  once  used  in 
Carolina  as  an  indigo-plant,  but  it  is  now 
abandoned. 

Bastard  Lupine,  Bastard-lupine:  The  English 
name  cf  Lupinaster,  a  genus  of  Leguminous 
plants  from  Siberia. 

Rastard  Manchineel:  The  English  name  of 
(  ueraria,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Apocynacese  (Dog-banes). 

Bastard  Orpine :  The  English  name  of  the 
Amlrachne,  a  genus  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants. 

Bastard  Pimpernel :  The  English  name  of 
Centunculus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Primulacese  (Primworts).  The  Least 
Bastard  Pimpernel  (Centunculus  minimus)  is 
found  wild  in  Britain.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  very  minute  solitary  sessile,  axillary, 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Bastard  Quince  :  The  English  name  of  Pynts 
Chanuemespilus,  which  grows  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Bastard  Rocket :  A  Cruciferous  plant,  Bras- 
sica  Erucastriim. 

*  Bastard  Star  of  Bethleliem :  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  liliaceous  plant,  a  species  of 
Albuca.     The  genuine  Star  of  Bethlehem  is 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  which  now  grows 
half-wild  in  Britain. 

Bastard  Stone-parsley:  The  English  name  of 
the  Umbelliferous  genus  Sison.  The  Hedge 
Bastard  Stone-parsley  (.Sison  amomum)  grows 
wild  in  Britain.  It  'has  roundish  ovate  pun- 
gent aromatic  fruit. 

Bastard  Toad  -  flax :  The  English  name  of 
Thesium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Santalaceae  (Santalworts).  The  species 
are  obscure  weeds. 

Bastard  Vervain :  The  English  name  of 
Stachytarpheta,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
Verbenacese,  or  Verbenes.  Stachytarplieta  mu- 
tabllis,  or  Changing  Flower,  is  a  beautiful 
shrub  brought  originally  from  South  America. 

Bastard  Vetch  :  The  English  name  of  Phaca, 
a  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  wild  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
pretty  herbaceous  plants  resembling  Astra- 
galus. 

bastard  file,*. One  of  »  grade  between 
the  rough  and  the  smooth  in  respect  of  the 
relative  prominence  and  coarseness  of  the 
teeth.  (Knight.) 

bastard-Wing,  ».  Three  or  four  quill- 
like  feathers  placed  at  a  small  joint  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing. 

"...  I  presume  that  the  'bafard-urinn'  in  birds 
m:i>-  he  safely  considered  as  a  digit  in  a  rudimentary 
•late  .  .  ."— Darwin :  Origin  of  tipedet,  en.  xlli. 

t  bas'-tard,  r.t.    [From  bastard,  a.  (q.v.).]    To 
pronounce  tn  l>e  a  bastard. 

"  She  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her  two 
sons  d»po9ed  from  the  crown,  bittarded  in  their  blood, 
and  cruelly  murdered. "—Bacon. 

t  bas  -tard-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BASTARD,  *.] 

*  bis  tard-mg,  *  bas  -tard-yng,  pr.  par. 
k  s.    [BASTARD,  t'.] 

bis -tard-ism,  s.    [Eng.  bastard;  -ism.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  bastard.     (Cotgrave.) 

bag -tard-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  bastard;  -we.] 
L  With  a  person  for  the  object : 

*  1.  To  beget  a  bastard. 

"  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maiden!  lest 
•tar  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bauardiring." 
—Shaketp. :  Ltar,  L  a. 


2.  To  render  one  a  bastard  by  legislation,  or 
to  convict  one  of  being  a  bastard  ;  legally  to 
declare  one  a  bastard.  (Burn  :  Just,  of  Peace.) 

H.  With  a  thing  for  the  object :  To  render 
illegitimate  or  abnormal  [See  example  under 
the  participial  adjective.] 

bas  tard  i  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

"...  irregular,  abbreviated .  and  baXartHted  lan- 
guage*."—/>an»in :  Dttcent  of  Man,  vol.  t,  lit.  i  ,ch.  ii. 

bas-tard-i'<-lng,pr.p.,«.,cVa.  [BASTARDIZE.] 

bas'  tard-ljf,  adv.  &  a. 

A.  As  adverb :  Like  a  bastard  ;    after  the 
manner  of  a  bastard.    [Used  (lit.)  of  persons 
OT(fig.)  of  things.] 

"  Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeyi 
The  Doll's  disease,  and  into  cockle  itrayi ; 
Let  the  mind  >  thoughts  but  I*  transplanted  su 
Into  the  body,  and  battardly  they  grow." 

Donne. 

B.  As  adjective :  Spurious,  counterfeit,  not 
really  what  it  looks  like  or  is  called  after. 

"  Biutar:lly  tertian  .  .  ."— Barrough  :  Method  of 
Physick  (1624).  (Halliwell :  Contr.  to  Lexicog.} 

bas  tard-3^,  *.  [Eng.  bastard  ;  -y.  In  Sp.  & 
Port,  bastardia";  Ital.  bastardigia.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
bastard. 

"  There,  at  your  meetest  advantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  baitardy  of  Edward's  cliildren." 

'S/iukap. :  Kickard  111.,  iii.  S. 

B.  Scots  Law : 

1.  Declaration  of  Bastardy :  An  action  raised 
in  the  Court  of  Session  to  obtain  a  declaration 
that  the  plaintiff  who  has  received  from  the 
Crown  "  a  gift  of  bastardy  "  [see  2]  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  enter  on  possession  of  the  lands  or 
other  property  bestowed. 

2.  Gift  of  Bastardy :  A  gift  from  the  Crown 
to  some   one   of  the   heritable   or  movable 
effects  of  a  bastard  who  has  died  without  law- 
ful issue.    Before  the  donatory  can  enter  upon 
possession  he  must  obtain  a  "  declaration  of 
bastardy  "  [see  1]. 

«  baste  (U*  bast,  *baast,».  [O.Fr.5os«  =  a 
packsaddle  used  by  muleteers  as  a  bed  in  inns.] 

1.  Fornication  or  adultery. 

"  For  he  was  bigeten  o  bntte.  God  It  wot.' 

Artourt  Merlin,  7,643.    (K.f.D.l 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

"  Baast,  not  wedlock,  bastardia  .  .  .'— Prompt  Pan. 

baste  (2),  *.    [BASE  (l),  A.,  II.  10.] 

baste  (1)  (Eng.),  bast  (Scotch),  v.t.    [In  IceL 

beysta  =  to  strike,  to  powder  ;  Sw.  bosta  =  to 
baste,  to  whip,  to  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash  ;  Fr. 
bastonner  —  to  cudgel,  to  bastinado :  Sp.  bos- 
tear;  Port,  bastonar;  Ital.  bastonare.  From 
O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Prov.  boston  ;  Mod.  Fr.  baton ; 
Ital.  bastone  =  a  staff,  a  stick.  Compare  also 
Dan.  baske  =  to  beat,  strike,  cudgel ;  bask  = 
a  stripe,  a  blow.]  [BASTINADO.] 

1,  To  beat  with  a  cudgeL 

"  Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  Is  in  vain 
For  one  that's  bustnt  to  feel  pain ; 
Because  the  Jiangs  his  hones  endure 
Contribute  nothing  to  the  cure."— ffudibnu. 

2.  To  drip  fat  or  anything  similar  on  meat 
when  it  is  turning  on  the  spit  or  roasting- 
jack  to  be  roasted  ;  to  soften  by  means  of 
such  fat. 

"  The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  falling  on  the  birds  will 
serve  to  bcute  them,  and  so  save  time  and  butter."— 
Sxtft. 

baste  (2)  (Eng.),  baiss  (Scotch),  v.t  [From 
O.  Fr.  bastir ;  Mod.  Fr.  bdtir  =  to  buildj  .  .  . 
to  baste;  Sp.  bastear,  embastar ;  Ital.  imbas- 
tire  —  to  sew  with  long  stitches  ;  from  bosta 
=  a  long  stitch.  Compare  Dan.  besye  —  to 
sew,  to  stitch,  to  embroider  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bestan 
=  to  sew.]  To  sew  slightly,  with  the  view  of 
holding  the  portions  of  a  dress  in  their  proper 

jlace  till  they  can  be  sewed  more  thoroughly. 
[Lit.  A  flu.) 

"The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometimes  guarded 

with  fragments,  ami  the  guards  are  but  slightly  batted 

on  neither."— Shakes?- :  Much  Ado,  t  1. 

ba  St-gd  (1)  (Eng.).  '  bast  (0.  Scotch),  pa.  par. 
Ao.  [BASTE  (1).] 

ba  st-ed  (2),  *  ba  st-en,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [BASTE 

(2)-] 
*  bast-en,  pa. par.  [Ger.  basten.)  [BASTE (1).] 

"bast-er,  s.  [Eng.  bast(e);  -er.}  A  blow 
with  a  stick  or  similar  weapon.  (Todd.) 

"Jack  took  up  the  poker,  and  gave  me  such  a  hntirr 
upon  my  head,  that  It  was  two  months  before  I  per- 
fectly recovered. '-Or.  Wagaaft  :  Mi*xli.  Worto 
(ITMj.  p.  4«. 
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*  bas  tide,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    A  place  of  defence; 
a  fortress. 

Bas  tille,  •  bas  tile,  *  bas  tylle  (ylle 
as  il),  *  bas  -tell,  *  bas  -tel,  *  bas-ti - 
li-an, «  bas  til  -U-6n  (Eng.),  *  bas  -tall- 
yle  (0.  Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  bastille  =  a  fastness, 
a  castle  furnished  with  towers  ;  from  bastir, 
Mod.  Fr.  bdtir  =  to  build.  In  Port,  bastilha; 
Low  Lat.  bastellum,  bastile,  bastilia,  bastia.) 
L  Generally : 

*  1.  Originally :  A  temporary  wooden  tower 
on  wheels,  constructed  to  enable  besiegers 
safely  to  approach  a  town  or  fort  which  they 
designed  to  attack. 

"  They  had  also  towres  of  tymber  goyng  on  whelet, 
that  we  clepe  battiles  or  somer  castelles,  and.  shortly, 
alle  thlugea  that  nedfulle  was  in  eny  uiiuier  kynde  of 
werres  the  legion  had  it."—  Trrvba  :  Vegeciut,  MS. 
Keg.  18.  A.  lit,  ii.  2.  (S.  in  Boucher.} 

2.  Later:  A  small  antique  castle  fortified 
with  turrets,  a  blockhouse  ;  also  the  turrets, 
bulwarks,  or  other  defences  of  such  a  struc- 
ture. 

"Bone  efter  he  gat  syndry  craftlsmen  to  clenge  th» 
fowseis  and  to  repair  the  said  wall  in  all  partis  wiU 
touris  and  baitaili/iei.  ryxyng  in  the  strangest  maner 
that  mycht  he  deuisit"— £e«e»«d. :  Cron.,  bk.  v  ,  c.  9 

H.  Spec,  (of  the  form  Bastille):  The  cele- 
brated Parisian  state-prison  and  fortress  called 
by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  Bastille.  It  wait 
commenced  in  1370  by  order  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  was  finished  in  1382  under  hi* 


THE   BASTILLE. 

successor.  Many  victims  of  despotism  wer» 
immured  within  its  gloomy  walls.  One  of  th« 
earliest  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  first 
French  revolution  was  the  attack  of  the  jiopu- 
lace  on  the  Bastille.  It  was  captured  by 
them  on  the  14th  of  July,  1780,  and  soon  after- 
wards demolished.  None  of  the  government* 
which  have  since  succeeded  to  power  in  Franca 
have  ever  proposed  its  restoration. 

"  For  lo  !  the  dread  KasfilJe, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  hy  violence  o  erthrown 
Of  indignation  .  .  ." 

n-ordtworth  :  Ezcurrion.  bk.  Ill 

*  bastell  howse,   *  bastell  house,  ;. 

The  same  as  BASTILLE,  I.  2. 

"  And  they  bnrnte  a  stead  called  Famelay.  and  woo 
a  bauelt-haww  in  the  same."— US.  Colt.  Catig..  bk-  T, 
I  M.  {S.  in  Boucher.} 

'  bas'-ti  ment, "  bas-tl-meV-t*, «.  [  From 
Ital.  bastimento  =  a  ship,  a  vessel  ;  but  in  Sp. 
=  victuals,  provision  ;  and  in  O.  Fr.  =  a  build- 
ing.] A  ship,  a  vessel,  &c. 

••  Then  the  bapiment'a  never 

Had  our  foul  dtslionoip-  seen. 
Nor  the  sen  the  sad  receiver 
Of  this  gallant  train  had  Iwen." 

tilorer  :  Hotier'i  dhoft.  ft  T. 

bas  ti  na  do,    bas-ti  na'de,  s.    [In  8w. 

bustonad  ;  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  bastminade  ;  DuL 
bastinatle  ;  Sp.  bastonazo,  bastontid"  ;  Prov.  ft 
Sp.  bastonada;  Ital.  bastonata.  From  O.  Fr. 
Sp.,  &  Prov.  boston;  Mod.  Fr.  baton;  ItaL 
bnstone=n  staff,  a  stick.]  [BASTINADO,  v., 
BASTE,  v.  (1),  BASTON,  BATON.] 

1.  Gen. :   A  cudgelling,  a  beating  inflicted 
with  a  stick. 

"  And  all  those  harsh  and  ruggrd  sounds 
Of  txutinadot,  cuts,  and  wounds."— HwUtrrat. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  administered  with  a  stick  on 
the  soles  of  the  fei't,  as  is  usually  done  in  tht 
Turkish  empire  and  in  China. 

bis-tl-na -do,  bas-ti- na'de,  r.t.    [In  Fr. 

bastonner;    Port    bastonar;    Ital.   bastonart.} 
[BASTINADO,  «.] 
1.  Gen. :  To  beat  with  a  stick. 
"  Nick  seised  the  longer  end  of  the  cudgel,  and  wltk 
it  began  to  brut inatlo  old  Lewis,  who  had  slunk  int»  a 
corner  waiting  the  event  of  a  squabble  "— Jrbuthittc. 


boll,  bo^;  polit,  J6%1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  t 
-dan,    tian  —  shan.     -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;   -tion.  -«ion  =  zhnn.     -ttons,  -dons,  -dons  =  shns.     -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  Spec.  .•  To  do  so  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

"  The  Sallee  rover,  who  threatened  to  battinndo  a 
Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  forth- 
coming, was  ail  odious  ruffian."  —  Macaulay :  II M.  of 
Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

bast  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.    [BASTE,  «.(!).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adjective  •' 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel  or  similar  weapon. 

"  Bastingt  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 
Only  dulness  can  produce."— Swift. 

2.  The  operation  of  dripping  butter  or  fat 
tipon  meat  on  the  spit  or  roasting-jack   to 
make  it  be  the  more  satisfactorily  roasted. 

"  Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  what  I  have,  a  batting." 
—Shakeip. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  It  2. 

bast   Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BASTE,  v.  (2).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adjective : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  operation  of  slightly 
stitching  cloth  together  as  a  preparation  for 
more  careful  sewing  of  a  permanent  kind. 

bas  tl  on,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  But,  Ger.,  Fr., 
&  Sp.  bastion;  Prov.  bastio ;  Port,  bastiao ; 
ItaL  bastione.  From  Old  Fr.,  Prov.,  &  Sp. 
bastir;  Mod.  Fr.  bdtir  =  to  build.] 

L  Literally: 

Fort. :  A  projecting  mass  of  earth  or 
masonry  at  the  angle  of  a  fortification  having 
two  faces  and  two  flanks,  and  so  constructed 
that  every  part  of  it  may  be  defended  by  the 


1.  Modern  hollow  bastion,  Belfort.  a  a.  faces  ;  b  b, 
flanks:  c  c,  curtain.  2.  Modern  solid  bastion, 
Belfort  3.  Ancient  Roman  bastion. 

flank  fire  of  some  other  part  of  the  fort.  The 
flanks  of  adjacent  bastions  are  connected  by 
a  curtain.  The  distance  between  two  such 
flanks  is  termed  the  gorge.  A  detached  bas- 
tion is  called  a  lunette. 

"...  a  fire  from  the  nearest  battion."— Maeavlay : 
Mitt.  Una.,  ch.  xil. 

If  (a)  A  Composed  Bastion  is  one  which  has 
two  sides  of  the  interior  polygon  very  ir- 
regular, with  the  effect  of  making  the  gorges 
also  irregular. 

(6)  A  Cut  Bastion  is  one  which  has  a  re- 
entering  angle  instead  of  a  X'oint. 

(c)  A  Deformed  Bastion  is  one  in  which  the 
irregularity  of  the  lines  and  angles  prevents 
the  structure  from  having  a  regular  form. 

(d)  A  Demi-bastion  is  a  bastion  composed  of 
one  face  only,  with  but  a  single  flank  and  a 
demi-gorge. 

(fc)  A  Double  Bastion  is  a  bastion  raised  on 
the  plane  of  another  one. 

(/)  A  Flat  Bastion  is  one  erected  in  the 
middle  of  a  curtain  when  the  latter  is  too  long 
to  be  protected  by  the  bastions  at  its  ends. 

(g)  A  Hollow  Bastion  is  one  hollow  in  the 
interior. 

(ft.)  A  Regular  Bastion  is  one  so  planned  as 
to  possess  the  true  proportion  of  its  faces, 
flanks,  and  gorges. 

(i)  A  Solid  Bastion  is  one  solid  throughout 
its  entire  structure. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  person  or  thing  defiant  of  attack. 

"  They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill. 
As  b<a  ions  set  point-blank  against  God's  will." 

Cawiter:  Conversation. 

2.  Poet. :  An  object  in  nature  resembling  a 
bastion  in  appearance. 

"...  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 
And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast. 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 

A  looming  battion  fringed  with  fire." 


bas'  -  ti  -  oned,  a.  [Eng.,  &c. ,  bastion ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  bastions. 

"  To  try  at  length.  If  tower  and  battlement 
And  bastioned  wall  be  not  less  hard  to  win." 

Moore  :  V tiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

bas'-tite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bastit.  From  Baste,  in 
the  Harz  Mountains,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered.J  A  mineral,  called  also  Schiller  Spar. 
It  is  an  impure  foliated  serpentine.  Its  hard- 
ness is  3'5-4  ;  its  spec,  gravity  2'5—  276  ;  its 
lustre  like  that  of  bronze,  whence  the  name 
Schiller  in  Ger.  —of  shining  lustre.  Com- 
position :  Silica,  42'3(J  to  43'90  ;  alumina,  1'50 
to  6-10  ;  magnesia,  26'00  to  30'92  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  7'14  to  1078  ;  lime,  0'63  to  270  ;  oxide 
of  chromium,  0 — 2'37 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0— '85  ;  potassa  or  soda,  0—279  ;  water,  8'51 
to  12'42.  Phsestine  (q.v.)  is  an  allied  minera.' 
(Dana.) 

bast  mat,  s.  [In  Sw.  bastmatta.]  The  same 
as  BAST  (1),  ».  (q.v.). 

bast'-na-site,  s.  [From  Bastnds,  in  Sweden.] 
A  mineral,  the  same  as  Hamartite  (q.v.). 

bas  to,  *.  [In  Dan.  &  Dut.  basta  ;  Ger.  &  Fr. 
baste  ;  Sp.  bastos  (pi.)  ;  Port,  basto  ;  Ital.  basto 
=  (1)  a  pack-saddle,  (2)  the  ace  of  clubs.]  The 
ace  of  clubs  at  quadrille  and  ombre.  (Pope.) 

bas    ton,    ba-toon   (Eng.),   bas-toun 

(Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  baston ;  Mod.  Fr. 
baton  ;  Port,  bastao  ;  Ital.  bastone  ;  Low  Lat. 
basto.]  [BATON.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  A  heavy  staff,  a 
baton  (q.v.). 

"  Quha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  se, 
Or  like  ane  douchty  cnnipioun  In  to  fycht 
With  buituoiu  bastoun  clarren  stryrte,  or  mais." 
Doitylas:   t'irfil,  K»,  89.    (Jamieton.) 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Of  things : 

1.  Her. :  A  staff  borne  in  English  coats  of 
arms  as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy.     [BATON,  B.] 

2.  Arch. :  The  round  moulding  at  the  base 
of  a  column  ;  a  torus. 

3.  A  stanza,  a  verse.    (A  rendering  of  A.S. 
and  Icel.  stcef  =  a  staff  .  .  .  stanza.) 

"Nis  this  b<t*tnn  wel  ifught." 

Barleian  MS.,  913.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

4.  A  card  of  the  suit  of  clubs. 

IL  Of  persons  (only  of  the  form  baston) : 
*  Formerly :  A  servant  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Fleet,  whose  duty  was  to  attend  the  King's 
Courts  with  a  red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  custody  such  persons  as  were  com- 
mitted by  the  court.  It  was  also  his  duty  to 
attend  on  such  prisoners  as  were  suffered  to 
go  abroad  on  license. 

"  It  is  ordained  that  no  ...  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
shall  suffer  any  prisoner  to  go  out  of  prison  by  main- 
prise,  baile,  nor  by  button."— Act  1  Richard  II.  xii. 

*  bas'- ton,  v.t.      [BASTON,  «.]     To   beat   or 
thrash  with  a  stick  or  staff;  to  cudgel. 

"  I  wold  try  on  the  fleysh  of  him,  or  buy  a  bastoned 
gown  of  him.  —  Dee :  Diary,  p.  43.  (N.E.D.) 

*  bas  ton-et,  ».    [O.  Fr.  =  little  stick,  dimin. 
of  baston  =  a   stick.]    A   kind  of   bit,  now 
obsolete. 


bas'-ton-lte,  s.  [From  Bastoigne,  in  Luxem- 
burg, where  it  was  found.]  A  mineral,  a 
greenish-brown  mica,  in  large  foliated  plates. 
It  is  a  variety  of  Lepidomelane  (q.v.). 

bas  -yle  (or  ba  -syle),  s.    [Gr.  /3ao-«  (basis) 
=; .  .  .  a  base,  and  i»A>j  (hull)  =  a  wood  .  .  . , 
(Chem.)  a  base,  a  principle.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  a  radical.    [RADICAL.] 

bas  yl-ous  (or  ba'-syl-ous),  a.  [Eng.  ba- 
syl(e);  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  basyle ;  of  the 
nature  of  l>asyle.  (Craham.) 

bat  (1),  *  b&tte  (pi.  *  bat  -tis),  s.  [Fr.  batte 
=  a  beater,  battledore,  ...  a  rammer,  a  ham- 
mer, &c.  ;  baton  =  a  baton,  a  stick,  a  staff; 
Ir.  bat,  bata=rastick,  a  staff;  Russ.  bot ;  Fr. 
bdton.  Connected  with  Fr.  battre;  Prov. 
batre ;  Sp.  batir ;  Port,  bater ;  Icel.  battere; 
Lat.  battuo  =  to  beat.  The  original  root  of 
these  verbs,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  substantive 
bat  is,  without  doubt,  imitated  from  the  sound 
of  beating.]  [BEAT.] 

A.. Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  club,  stick,  staff,  or  walking-stick  of 
any  kind. 


(a)  In  a  general  sense: 
^f  Still  so  used  in  many  English  dialects. 
"Tlii;  while  he  spake,  lo,  Judas,  oou  of  the  twelr*, 
came,  and  with  him  a  greet  company  with  swerdu  ana 
battis."—  WickUffe:  Jiatt.  xxvi.  47. 
"  But  soon  discovered  by  a  sturdy  clown. 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town. 
And  finished  them  with  bats  or  ixilled  them  down." 
Dryden:  Bind  t  Panther,  111.  629-31.1 

(6)  Spec. :  An  instrument  of  wood,  at  one 
end  thin  and  cylindrical  for  a  handle,  at  the 
other  more  expanded,  with  which  to  drive  * 
cricket  or  other  ball 

2.  A  substance  used  as  a  weapon,  intended 
to  do  execution    by   its   weight    or    beating 
power,  as  a  brick-bit. 

3.  A  sheet  of  cotton  used  for  filling  quilts  ; 
batting. 

4.  A  staple,  a  loop  of  iron.    (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  portion  of  a  brick,  constituting 
less  than  half  its  length.    (Gwilt.) 

2.  Mining:    Bituminous    or    other    shale. 
(Kirwan.) 

bat-fowler,  *.  One  who  practises  bat- 
fowling (q.v.). 

"The  birds  of  passage  would,  in  a  dark  night,  im- 
mediately make  lor  a  liulitbuuw,  and  destroy  them- 
selves  by  flying  with  violence  against  it.  as  is  well 
known  to  bal-fou-leri."—aurriiigtuni  Euuyt,  E»a.  4. 

bat-fowling,  s.  A  method  of  catching 
birds  by  driving  them  into  nets  fixed  on  up- 
right sticks  or  bats.  The  fowlers,  proceeding 
to  the  trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  or  other  places, 
where  the  birds  pass  the  night,  light  torches 
or  straw  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  beat  the 
bushes,  upon  which  the  birds,  flying  in  their 
fright  towards  the  flames,  are  naught  in  nets 
or  by  some  other  appliances. 

"  We  should  .  .  .  thtu  Bo  a  bat-fowlinff."-Shakfip.  s 

bat-net,  s.  A  net,  fastened  on  sticks, 
used  in  bat-fowling  (q.v.). 

bat-printing,  «.  A  method  of  porcelain 
printing. 

*  bat  (2),  s.    [ A.  S.  bat  =  boat.  ]    A  boat. 

bat  swain,  s.  [A.S.  bat-swan.]  A  boat- 
swain. [BOATSWAIN.] 

bat  (3),  « back,  *  backe  (Eng.),  *  back, 
*bak,  *back'-ie,  *ba-kie,  *ba-kio- 
bird  (Old  Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw.  natt-backa  = 
night  "back"  or  bat;  Dan.  aftenbal.l.e. 
Wedgwood  thinks  the  original  word  was  lilak, 
which  connects  it  with  Mediaev.  Lat.  blatta, 
blacta,  batta.]  [BLATTA.] 

A.  Ord.    Lang.  :    The    pipistrelle,    or  any 
similar  species  of  flying  quadruped.     [B.  1.] 
"After  the  flitting  of  the  {•«•«. 
When  thickest  dark  did  tmncc  the  sky." 

Tennyson  :  Mariana. 

Bi  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  Any  animal  belonging  to  the  order 
Cheiroptera  [CHEIROPTERA],  and  especially  to 
the  typical  family  Vespertiliouidae.    [VESPER- 
TILIOXIM:.]     There  are  numerous  species  in 
the  United  States.    In  England  the  Common 
Bat  is  Vespertilio  pipistrellus;  it  is  called  also 
the  Flitter  Mouse,  and  the  Pipistrelle.     The 
Great  Bat  is  V.noctula;  the  Long-eared  Bat, 
Plecotus  auritus ;  and  the  Greater  Horse-shoe 
Bat,  lihinolophus  ferrum  equinum. 

2.  Scripture :   The   Bat  of  Scripture, 
(atallcph),  is   correctly  rendered,  the  Hebrew 
being  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English 
word.     In  Isa.  ii.  20,  the  reference  is  to  an 
ordinary  insect-eating  bat ;  and  in  Lev.    xi 
19,  Deut.  xiv.  18,  the  species  meant  is  appa- 
rently the  Eleutherura  JEgyptiaca  figured  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.     It  is  a  fruit-con- 
suming species,  similar  to  the  Pteropus  eduli»r 
eaten  in  the  Eastern  islands. 

3.  Her.    A  bat  is  often  called  a  reremouse. 
bat-haunted,  a.     Haunted  by  bats. 

*  bat-in- water,  bat  in  water,  s.    A 

plant,  the  Water-mint  (Mcntlia  aquatica). 

"  Ralsamita,  menta  aquatica :  Hal  in  water."—  JW. 
Sloane,  5,  f.  8.  (A  littleajter  A.D.  1300.)  (S.in  Bouelit::} 

bat-shell,  s.    A  species  of  volute  (q.v.). 

bat's  wing  burner.  A  form  of  pas 
burner  from  which  gas  issues  at  a  slit  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  give  the  flame  the  shape  of  a 
bat's  win«. 

bat  (4),  s.  [Siamese.  ]  A  silver  coin,  called  also 
Tical.  (q.v.),  current  in  Siam.  It  is  worth 
about  2s.  6d.  (Statesman's  Year-Book.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try1,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey- a.     qu  =  kw« 
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bat  (1),  v.i.  [From  bat,  a.  (q.v.).]  To  handle 
a  bat  in  playing  cricket  or  any  similar  game. 

bat  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as  Bug. 
BATTEN  (2),  q.v. 

ba'-ta-ble,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  debatable.] 
Debatable,  disputable. 

"  Eatable  ground  seems  to  be  the  ground  heretofore 
in  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  Scot- 
laud,  lying  between  both  kingdoms."—  Vowel. 

*  bit -ail,  s.    [BATTLE,  s.] 

*  bat-all,  »bat'-aile,  »  bat -ail-en,  v.i. 
&  t    [BATTLE  (2),  v.i.  &  t.] 

*  bat'-aill,  s.    [BATTLE  (2).]    (O.Scotch.) 

*  ba'-tand,  ndv.     [O.  F.  venir  battant  =  to 
come  in  haste.]    Hastily  ;  in  haste. 

"  Batand  to  Canterbiri." 

Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  145. 

ba  ta,  ra,  s.  [From  theS.  Amer.  native  name.] 
A  won  I  used  to  denote  all,  or  a  portion  of,  the 
genus  Tliiimiiophilus  (q.v.). 

bat'-ar-deau,  bat  er-deau  (eau  as  6), 

*.  [Fr.  batardeau  =  a  dam,  mole.  Mahn 
thinks  it  may  be  contracted  from  bastarrie 
d'eau  =  water-car.  ] 

1.  Hydrostatics  or  Hydraulics :  A  coffer-dam. 

2.  Fort. :  A  wall  built  across  a  moat  or  ditch 
surrounding  a  fortification.      It  is  provided 
with  a  sluice-gate  for  regulating  the  height  of 
the  water. 

ba-ta'-tas,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  batate,  palate; 
Sp.  batata,  jxitata  ;  Port,  batata  ;  Ital.  patata ; 
Peruvian  papa.]  [POTATO.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulace*,  consisting 
of  plants  with  a  four-celled  ovary,  one  style, 
and  two  stigmas.  They  are  creeping  or  twining 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants.  About  twenty 
species  are  known,  chiefly  from  tropical 
Amerin.  Batatas  edulis  (Convolvulus  batatas, 
Roxb.,  is  the  sweet  potato  largely  cultivated 
for  food  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  edible  part,  the  tubers,  are  from 
three  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight.  In  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  where  they  grow,  our 
common  potato,  Solanum  tuberosum,  is  called 
the  Irish  potato,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sweet  potato  or  Batatas.  B.  jalapa,  from 
Mexico,  has  purgative  qualities,  but  is  not 
the  true  Jalap.  [JALAP.]  B.  paniculata  fur- 
nishes Natal  Cotton. 

Ba  ta  vi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Batavi(a); 
-an.  From  Lat.  Batavus,  a.  &  s.  =  pertaining 
to  or  one  of  the  Batavi,  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
a  Germanic  nation  who,  being  expelled  from 
their  country  through  a  domestic  sedition, 
settled  on  an  island  since  called  Betuwe  or 
Betu,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  (In 
Mahratta  and  other  Hindoo  tongues  bet  = 
island.).] 

A.  As   adjective :    Pertaining    (a)   to    the 
ancient  Batavians.     [See  etym.] 

(6)  To  the  modern  Dutch. 

(c)  To  Batavia,  in  Java,  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  or  to  its  inha- 
bitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  Batavi.     [See  etym.] 

2.  A  native  of  Batavia  in  Java. 

3.  A  Dutchman  in  general. 

*  bat   ayle,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BATTLE,  s. 

*  bat  -ayl-oiis,  a.    [BATTAILOUS.] 

batgh,  *  batghe,  s.  [From  Eng.  bake ;  A.S. 
bacan  ;  as  thatch  comes  through  Old  Eng. 
thecchen,  from  A.S.  theccan  =  to  cover,  to  con- 
ceal, to  thatch.  In  Dan.  bcegt ;  Out  baksel ; 
Ger.  geback.]  [BAKE.] 

L  Lit. :  As  much  bread  as  a  baker  produces 
at  one  Deration. 

"Bahche,  or  bakynge,  batche  :  Pistura.'—P.  Par. 

".  .  .  waiting  most  earnestly  (or  the  hour  when  the 
batch  that  was  in  the  oven  was  to  be  drawn."—  Traiul. 
o/  Rabelaii.  iv.  199.  (S.  in  Boucher.} 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Of  things  :  A  quantity  of  anything  made 
at  once,  and  which  may  therefore  be  presumed 
to  have  the  same  qualities  throughout. 


2.  Of  persons  (somewhat  disrespectfully) :  A 
crew  or  gang  of  persons  of  the  same  profession 
or  proclivities. 


"  An*  there  a  hatch  o'  wabster  lads 
Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnoclt." 

Burnt :  The  Holy  Fair. 

"  Another  batch  of  200  returned  Communists  arrived 
here."— Timei,  Sept  10,  1879 :  French  Curreip. 

*  batch'-el-or,  s.    [BACHELOR.] 

*  bate  (1),  «.    Old  spelling  of  BOAT. 

*  bate  (2),  s.     [From  A.S.  bate  =  contention  ; 
or  abbreviated  irom  debate  (q.v.).] 

"...  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  .  .  ."— 
Shakesp. :  Z  Hen.  IV.,  it  4. 

bate-breeding,  a.    Breeding  strife. 

"This  sour  Informer,  this  1>atr-brteding  spy." 

Shaketp. :  Vmui  i  Adonii,  855. 

bate,  v.t.  &  i.  Abbreviated  form  of  Eng. 
ABATE  (q.v.). 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  down  the  price  of  anything  from 
the  amount  claimed  by  another,  or  to  beat 
down  the  amount  of  anything. 

"  When  the  landholder's  rent  falls,  he  must  either 
bate  the  labourer's  wages,  or  not  employ  or  not  pay 
him."— Locke. 

2.  On  one's  own  part  to  lower  the  price  of 
anything,  whether  because  another  has  beaten 
it  down,  or  spontaneously  ;  also  to  lessen  a 
demand  upon  one. 

"  Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  plenteous  cheer." 
Dryden. 

•'. . .  bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and.  as 
most  debtors  do,  promise  yon  infinitely."— Shaketp. : 
2  Hen.  /I'.,  Epilogue. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*  1.  To  deprive  of. 

"  When  Ijaseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake." 

Herbert. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  remove,  to  take  away. 

"Bate  but  the  last,  and  'tis  what  I  would  say." 
Dryden :  Sp.  Friar. 

3.  To  make  an  exception,  either  in  favour 
of  or  against.     (Used  specially  in  pr.  par. 
bating,  q.v.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less,  to  diminish,  to  waste 
away. 

"  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this 
last  action?  Do  I  not  bate  I  Do  I  not  dwindle?  Why. 
my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown." 
—Shiikeip. :  1  Hen.  /I'.,  iii.  :-:. 

2.  To  intermit,  to  remit,  to  retrench.    (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine." 

Dryden. 

*  bate,  v.t.    Old  spelling  of  BAIT  (3),  v. 

*  bate,  v.i.    Old  spelling  of  BAIT  (4),  v. 

*  bate,  pret.  of  v.      [Old  pret.  of  bite  (q.v.).] 
Bit ;  did  bite. 

"  Vet  there  the  steel  stay'd  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deep  in  his  flesh  and  opened  wide  a  red  flood-gate." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,11.  v.  7. 

bat  e  a, ».    [Sp.  &  Port.] 

Mining :  A,  wooden  vessel  used  in  Mexico 
and  California  for  washing  gold-bearing  sands 
and  crushed  ores. 

bat  eau,  t  bat'-teau  (eau  as  o)  (pi.  bat- 
eaux) (eaux  as  03),  s.  [Fr.  bateau  =  & 
boat,  a  vessel  to  cross  the  water,  as  a  ferry- 
boat, the  body  of  a  coach  ;  Prov.  batelh ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  batel;  Ital.  battello ;  Low  Lat.  batellits, 
from  battus  =  a  boat.]  [BOAT.]  A  light  boat, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  wide 
in  the  middle  as  compared  with  what  it  is 
at  the  ends. 

bateau-bridge,  s.  A  floating  bridge 
supported  by  bateaux. 

ba  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BATE  (2),  r.] 

As  participial  adjective:  Used  specially  in 
the  expression,  "bated  breath,"  meaning  breath 
artificially  restrained. 

" .  .  .  in  a  Iwmhnan's  key 

With  'bated  breath  and  whisp'rlnj  humbleness." 
Shaketp. :  .Her.  of  I'enice,  i.  3. 

bate-ful  (1),  a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  bate,  and  full.] 

Full  of  strife,  prone  to  strife  ;  contentious. 

"  He  knew  her  haunt,  and  haunted  in  the  same, 

And  taught  his  shevp  her  s.ieep  in  fcxxl  t  >  tawart ; 
Which  soon  as  it  did  b-frfut  question  f  mine. 
He  might  on  knees  confess  his  guilty  part." 

Sidney. 

'  ba  te-ful  (2),  o.    [BATFUL.  ] 

bate -less,  a.  [Eng.  bate;  -less.]  Without 
abatement,  unabated  ;  unblunted. 

"Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhapp'ly  set 
This  bateleu  ed,  e  on  his  keen  appetite." 

Shaketp.  :  Rap*  qf  Lucrece,  8,  «. 


*  bit  -el-mcnt,  s.    [BATTLHM ENT.  ] 
ba'te-ment,  s.     [Contracted  from  abatcment.1 
Among  artificers :  Diminution. 
"To  abate,  is  to  waste  apiece  of  stuff;   instead  ot 
asking  how  much  was  cut  off,  carpenters  ask  what 
btt.enunt  that  piece  of  stuff  had."— Muxon  :  Hech.  Ex. 

Ba  ten  ites,  Ba  ten  ists,  Ba  ten-i- 
an  3,  s.  [Arab.  (?)  =  esoteric  (?).]  A  sect 
which  came  originally  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Their  tenets  resembled  those  of  the 
Assassins.  [ASSASSIN.  ] 

t  bat'-ful,  *  bate  ful,  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  v. 
bat  —  increase.  ]  [BAT  (2),  v.]  [See  also 
BATTEL  and  BATTEN.]  Fertile. 

"  The  fertile  laud  of  bute/ttl  Brytannie." 

Stotce:  T/ie  Komanet. 
"The  batful  pastures  fenced." 

Drayton  :  1'olyulbion,  Song  S. 

bath  (1),  *  bathe  (pi.  baths),  s.  [A.S.  bceth 
(pL  bathu).  In  O.S.  bath;  Sw.,  Icel.,  Dan.t 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  bad;  O.  H.  Ger.  pad;  Wei.  biulh, 
baz  =  a.  bath;  Sansc.  bdd,  vdd  =  to  bathe. 
The  idea  of  heat,  though  now  to  some  ilcgree 
lost  sight  of,  was  originally  prominent.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 1.  The  act  of  bathing  ;  the  act  of  immers- 
ing the  body  in  water,  or  applying  water  to 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  cleanLuess  or  of 
health,  or  as  a  religious  ceremony. 

"...  and  the  chimney-piece 

Chaste  Dian  bathing. "— Shakes/). :  CijmbeHne.  ii.  4. 

2.  The  water  or  other  liquid  used  for  bathing 
purposes.     (Lit.  £fiij.) 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  above  sense. 

"Why  may  not  the  cold  bath,  into  which  they 
plunged  themselves,  have  had  some  share  in  their 
cure?"— Additon:  Spectator. 

IF  For  hot  bath,  cold  bath,  &c.,  see  B.,  I. 

(b)  Fig. :    Anything   which   invigorates  or 
soothes  and  relieves  the  mind  as  a  cold  or  hot 
bath  does  the  body. 

"  Sleep, 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  mmds."-8nakeip. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

3.  The  cavity  or  vessel  in  which  water  for 
bathing  purposes  is  held  ;  a  building  fitted  up 
with  appliances  for  bathing  purposes. 

4.  Baths  were  not  much  frequented  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  they  became 
more  common  afterwards.   The  Romans  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  gave  much  attention, 
to  bathing,  and  not  merely  Rome  but  even  the 
provincial  cities  had  public  baths,  often  mag- 
nificent.   In  our  own  country  public  baths 
are    of    comparatively   recent   introduction, 
though    they    are    now    completely    rooted 
throughout  the  several  cities  and  towns. 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  several  machines  out,  both 
of  the  HmQml  and  Pavilion  Batht."—  Timei,  Sept 
26,  1879 :  The  Bathing  Accident  at  Boulogne. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Med.  :  Any  substance  which  constitutes 
the  medium  in  which  the  human  body,  or  a 
part  of  it,  is  immersed  for  the  maintenance  or 
recovery  of  health  or  strength.  The  most 
common  media  are  water  of  various  tempera- 
tures, watery  vapours,  and  air. 

1.  A  Water  Bath.  This  may  be  natural  or 
artificial.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea  afford 
facilities  for  a  natural  bath  ;  various  public 
and  private  appliances  are  designed  to  furnish 
an  artificial  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. Arranged  by  temperature,  six  kinds  of 
baths  are  in  use  for  medical  or  other  purposes : 


Name  of  Bath. 

(a)  A  cold  bath    .  . 

(b)  A  cool  bath     .  . 

(c)  A  temi>erate  bath 
id)  A  tepid  bath   .  . 
(e)  A  warm  bath  .  . 
(/)  A  hot  bath 


Temperature. 
33°  to    60°  FahE. 
C0°to    75°     „ 
75°  to    85°     „ 
85°  to    92*     „ 
92°  to    98°     „ 
98°  to  106°     „ 

All  baths  below  88°  in  temperature  impart 
the  sensation  of  cold,  those  above  it  of  heat 
In  an  artificial  bath,  not  merely  can  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  but 
various  methods  may  be  adopted  of  applying 
the  liquid.  A  bath  may  be  taken  by  the  per- 
son walking  or  plunging  into  it ;  by  his  more 
or  less  completely  lying  down  iu  it ;  by  the 
sudden  affusion  of  water  upon  him  from 
alx>ve,  called  the  shower-lmth ;  or  by  his  being 
sprinkled  with  it,  or  applying  it  to  himself  by 
moans  of  a  sixinge.  Or  a  stream  of  water  may 
be  turned  upon  him,  in  which  case  the  name 
applied  is  a  douche  or  douse,  from  Ital.  doccia  — 
douche.  Or  only  a  part  of  the  body  may  be 
immersed,  as  in  the  hip-bath  and  the  foot-liath. 
Moreover,  the  water  employed  may  be  saline 
or  impregnated  with  other  constituents,  as 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jd\trl;  cat,  eel?.,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  snan.    -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.     -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.    -Die,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  del. 
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sulphur,  iodine,  or,  ill  the  case  of  a  foot-bath, 
mustard. 

2.  A  Watery-vapour  Bath.     If  it  is  intended 
that  the  vapour  should  be  breathed,  there  are 
three  grades  of  temperature  in  the  vapour 
bath  :   the  first  from  90°  to  106°,  the  second 
from  106°  to  120°,  and  the  third  from  120°  to 
160°.     If  not  intended  to  be  breathed,  there 
are  also  three  :  the  first  from  90°  to  100°,  the 
second  from  100°  to  110",  aud  the  third  from 
110°  to  130°. 

3.  An  Air  Bath:  The  exposure  of  the  naked 
body  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  of  a  certain 
temperature  varying  from  90°  to  130°. 

4.  Photography :  A  solution  in  which  plates 
or  papers  are  immersed  CT  floated,  or   the 
vessel   holding   such   solution.      Baths    are 
known  as  sensitizing  [CITRATE  OF  SILVER], 
fixing,  toning,  or  washing. 

H.  Chemistry: 

1.  Formerly  (Spec.):  A  vessel  of  water  in 
which  another  one  was  placed  which  required 
a  lesser  amount  of  heat  than  that  furnished  by 
the  naked  fire. 

2.  Now  (Gen.) :  Any  medium,  such  as  heated 
sand,  ashes,  or  steam,  through  which  heat  is 
applied  to  a  body. 

IIL  Heraldry,  £c.  Order  of  the  Bath :  An 
order  of  knighthood,  so  called  because  the 
recipients  of  the  honour  were  required  formally 
to  bathe  the  evening 
before  their  creation. 
It  was  instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399, 
and,  having  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  re- 
vived by  George  I. 
in  1725.  Under 
George  IV.  its  regu- 
lations were  modi- 
fied, and  now  there 
are  various  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  order — 
viz.,  Knights  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath 
fG.C.B.),  Knights 
Commanders  of  the 
Bath  (K.C.B.),  and 
Companions  of  the 
Bath  (C.B.X  Under 
each  of  these  classes 

there  are  now  a  military  and  a  "  civil " 
(meaning  a  civilian)  sub-class.  The  ribbon 
worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  is  crimson, 
with  the  Latin  motto,  "  Tria  j-uncta  in  uno  " 
=  three  (England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or 
their  emblems,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle) 
joined  in  one. 

bath-robe,  «.  A  loose  garment  or  wrap- 
per enveloping  the  entire  figure. 

bath-room,  s.  A  room  erected  to  contain 
a  public  or  private  bath.  * 

Bath  (2),  *.  [A.  8.  Bathan,  Bathan  ceaster ; 
from  batlian  =  baths.  Named  from  the  baths 
erected  over  the  hot  saline  and  chalybeate 
springs  there  existing,  the  result  of  old  vol- 
canic action  in  the  locality.  ] 

Geog. :  A  city,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

Bath-brick,  *.  An  artificially-manufac- 
tured "  brick"  of  the  usual  form,  but  formed 
of  calcareous  earth.  It  is  used  for  cleaning 
knives  and  various  kinds  of  metal  work. 

Bath  bun,  s.  A  bun  richer  than  a  com- 
mon one,  and  generally  without  currants. 

Bath- chair,  s.  A  small  carriage  or  chair 
on  wheels,  drawn  by  a  chairman,  and  in- 
tended for  the  conveyance  of  invalids  or 
others  for  short  distances.  So  called  because 
either  originally  or  principally  used  at  Bath, 
where  the  steepness  of  many  of  the  streets 
rendered  such  conveyances  especially  useful. 

Bath-chaps, ».  Small  pigs'  cheeks  cured 
tor  the  table. 

Bath-metal,  s.  An  alloy  consisting  of 
1  Ib.  of  copper  and  4\  oz.  of  zinc,  or  at  least 
more  zinc  than  in  brass. 

Bath  Oolite,  Bath-stone, «.  A  shelly 
limestone  telonging,  with  others  of  similar 
character,  to  the  Great  Oolite.  It  is  much 
celebrated  as  a  building  stone.  (Lyell :  Elem. 
QfGeol.,  ch.  xx.)  [OOLITE.] 

Bath-post,  *.  A  term  for  letter  paper, 
now  seldom  used.  It  is  a  yellow  wove  post 
quarto. 


BADGE  OF  THE  BATH. 


bath  (3),  s.  [Heb.  P3  (bath)  =  measured  ;  from 
nri}  (bathdth)  =  to  measure.]  A  liquid  mea- 
sure among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  the 
same  as  the  ephah  [EPHAH],  each  of  these 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer  (Ezek. 
xlv.  11X  [HOMER.  ]  According  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.,  iii.,  §  3),  it  contained  six  hins.  [Hix.] 
It  has  been  calculated  that  it  contained  198i  77 
Parisian  cubic  inches,  but  there  are  other 
estimates  as  well. 

"  Then  made  he  ten  lavers  of  brass :  one  laver  con- 
tained forty  batlu  .  .  ."— 1  King*  vii.  38. 

bath,  v.t.  [BATH  (1),  s.]  To  wash  in  a  bath. 
(Used  specially  of  children,  and  in  the  North 
of  England  of  sheep.) 

bathe,  *  beath  (preterite  bathed,  *  bathud, 
beathed),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  bathian  =  to  bathe, 
wash,  foment,  cherish  ;  from  Iced  =  a  bath. 
In  Sw.  &  Icel.  bada;  Dut.  &  Ger.  baden ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  padon ;  Sansc.  bad,  vdd  =  to  bathe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  immerse  the  bofly  or  any  part 
of  it  in  water,  or  to  pour  water  upon  it  for 
the  purpose  of  cleanliness,  as  a  medical  appli- 
ance, or  as  a  religious  ceremony. 

"Then  the  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  (hall 
bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  .  .  ."—Numb.  xix.  7. 

IT  It  is  sometimes  used  reflectively  with 
self  or  selves. 

"  Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  river  Cydnns, .  .  . 
he  fell  sick,  near  unto  death,  for  three  days."— South. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  wash  anything  with  water  or  any 
similar  liquid. 

"...  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  .  .  ."—Arnold :  UUt.  of  Rome,  vol.  L,  ch. 
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(b)  To  bring  a  thing  in  contact  with  some 
liquid,  or  apply  some  liquid  to  it,  without 
the  purpose  of  purification. 

"  And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  u->t?  " 

Uema.ru :  Wallace  t  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

(c)  To  immerse  in  anything,    though   but 
faintly  analogous  to  water. 

"  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  IL 

II.  Medicine  &  Surgery : 

1.  To  foment  or  moisten  a  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  and  soothing  it. 

2.  To  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  ap- 
plication of  warm  liquors. 

"Bathe  them,  and  keep  their  bodies  soluble  the 
while  by  clysters  and  lenitive  boluaeo."—  H'iteman : 
Surgery. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  enter  or  lie  in  a  bath,  or  otherwise 
take  means  for  formal  and  thorough  ablution. 

"  The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river-side, 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide." 

WaUer. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  immersed  in  anything. 

"  Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  telL"  Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*  bathe,  s.    [BATH  (l).] 

*  bathe,  a.    [BOTH.]    (Scotch.) 

bathed,  *  ba  thud,  *  beathed,  pa.  par.  & 
a,  [BATHE,  v.] 

ba'-ther, «.  [Eng.  balh(e);  -er.  In  Ger.  bader.] 
One  who  bathes.  (Tooke.) 

tba  thet-ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bathos 
(q.v.).]  Having  the  character  of  bathos. 
(Coleridge.) 

ba'-thie,  s.    [BOTHIE,  BOOTH.]    (Scotch.) 
ba  thing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BATHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pur.  and  particip.  adj.:  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
immersing  the  body  or  part  of  it  in  water,  or 
some  other  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  ablu- 
tion, as  a  medical  appliance,  or  for  ceremonial 
purposes  in  connection  with  religion. 

"Their  bathing*  and  anointings  before  their  feasts." 
— Haktwill :  Apology,  p.  390. 

bathing-machine,  s.  A  vehicle  con- 
sisting of  a  small  room  on  wheels,  provided 
for  a  small  charge  to  accommodate  persons 
bathing  in  the  sea.  The  bather  undresses  in 
the  machine,  which  is  drawn  out  by  horses 
some  distance  among  the  breakers,  so  that  a 
plunge,  or  even  a  gentle  descent  from  the 
door-step,  places  him  at  once  in  the  water. 


"  The  three  ladies  betook   themselves  to  a   lug* 
bathing-machine."—  Timet,  Sept.  26,  1879. 

bathing-place,  s.    A  place  for  bathing. 

bathing-room,  s.  A  room  used  for  bath- 
ing purposes.  (Congreve.) 

bathing-tub,  s.  A  tub  or  similar  vessel 
for  holding  water  to  be  used  for  bathing  pur- 
poses. (Webster.) 


bath'-mis,  s.     [Gr.  /SoO/xis  (bathrnis).'] 

Anat.  :  The  cavity  which  receives  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  another  bone. 

bat  -horse  (t  silent),  bat  hors,  tba'w- 
horse,  s.  [Fr.  bat  =  a  pack-saddle,  a  pannel, 
a  saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid  ;  aud  Eng. 
horse.]  A  horse  which  carries  the  baggage  of 
military  officers  during  a  campaign.  (JUocau- 
lay.) 

ba'-thos,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3o#o«  (bathos)  —  depth 
or  height  ;  /Eiadv?  (bathus)  —  deep  or  high.] 
The  opposite  of  the  sublime  in  poetry  or  ia 
style  ;  anti-climax. 

"The  taste  of  the  bathos  it  Implanted  by  nature 
itself  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  till,  perverted  by  custom  or 
example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  relUh 
the  sublime."—  Arbuthnot  and  Pope  :  Mart.  Scrib. 

*  ba'-thre  (thre  as  ther),  possessive  case  of 
adj.     [From  A.S.  begra  =  of  both,  from  Icge* 
=  both.]    Of  both.    [BOTH,  BOTHER.] 

bath'-rons,  s.    [BAUDRONS.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ba'-thud,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BATHE,  «.] 

"And  bathud  every  veyiie  in  swich  licour, 
Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour." 

Chaucer  :  The  Prologue,  t,  4. 

bath'-vil-llte,  s.  [From  Bathville,  near 
Torbanehill  in  Scotland,  where  it  occurs,  and 
suff.  -ite.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  in  his 
Succinite  group  of  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons. 
It  is  an  amorphous  fawn-coloured  mineral, 
with  an  absence  of  lustre,  and  resembling 
rotten  wood.  Sp.  gr.,  about  I'Ol.  Compos.  : 
Carbon,  58'89—  78'86  ;  hydrogen,  8'56—  11'46  ; 
oxygen,  7'23—  9'68  ;  ash,  0—  25'32.  It  is  akiu 
to  Torbanite.  (Dana.) 

ba-thyb'-I-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  /Joflus  (baikus)  = 
deep,  and  /3i'os  (bios)  =  life,  course  of  life. 
Lit.  =•  deep  life,  life  in  the  depths.] 

Biol.  :  A  peculiar  slimy  matter  dredged  up 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  in  1857,  from  a  depth 
of  6,000  to  25,000  feet,  by  the  crew  of  th) 
Cyclops,  when  examining  what  has  since  been 
called  the  "  Telegraph  Plateau,"  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable.  Speci- 
mens of  this  viscous  mud,  examined  by  Prof. 
Huxley  in  1858,  were  re-examined  by  him  with 
higher  microscopic  power  in  1868,  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  contained 
a  protoplasmic  substance  apparently  existing 
in  masses  over  wide  areas  of  ocean-bottom. 
Minute  bodies,  which  he  had  before  called 
coccoliths,  of  two  forms  [COCCOLITH],  were 
believed  to  stand  to  the  gelatinous  protoplasm 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  spicula  of  sponges 
to  the  softer  parts  of  the  animal.  Professor 
Haeckel,  after  examining  the  slimy  substance, 
adopted  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
attributed  the  origin  of  the  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance, though  not  dogmatically,  to  sponta- 
neous generation.  It  was  named  after  him, 
by  Prof.  Huxley,  Bathybius  Haeckelii.  The 
naturalists  of  the  exploring  vessel  Porcupine, 
in  1868,  stated  that  they  had  found  Bathybius 
alive,  but  considered  it  to  be  derived  from 
sponges,  &c.  Those  of  the  Challenger,  how- 
ever, failed  to  find  it  in  the  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  they  dredged  over,  and  propounded  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Bathybius  was  nothing 
more  than  a  precipitate  from  the  sea-water  by 
the  alcohol  in  which  the  specimens  had  beeu 
preserved.  More  recently,  again,  the  Arctic 
navigator  Bessels,  of  the  Polaris,  considered 
that  he  had  found  masses  of  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  in  the  Greenland  seas.  The  ex- 
istence of  liathyliius  is  not  now  admitted. 
(Q.  J.  Microscop.  Soc.,  1S<>8,  p.  210;  1'roc.  Hoy. 
Soc.,  vol.  xvii.,  lUO-1  ;  Prof.  Allinun's  Presi- 
dential lieport  at  british  Association  Meeting  lit 
Sheffield  in,  1879.) 

bath-y-mSt'-rlc-al,  a.  [Bug.  bathymetry)  : 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  bathymetry.  (Prettwich  : 
Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol  xxvu.,  p.  xliii.) 

ba-thym'-e't-ry,  *.    [Gr.  0«0w  (6ort«s>  = 

deep,  and  ^frpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.]  Mea- 
surement by  sounding  of  the  der-th  of  the  sea 
at  various  places.  (Dana.) 


ftte,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  vrqlf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     re.  ce  ^  e ;  ft  =  c.     qu  =  kw. 
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ba-tld'-e-89,  s.  pi.  [BATIS.]  A  doubtful  order 
of  plants,  of  which  the  sole  representative,  as 
yet  known,  is  the  Uatis  maritima,  described 
under  Batis  (q.v.).  Lindley  placed  it  with 
hesitation,  and  without  numbering  it,  under 
his  Euphorbia!  Alliance.  It  has  solitary  as- 
cending ovules,  the  female  flowers  being  naked 
and  combined  into  a  succulent  cone. 

•ba'-tle-biim,  * ba  tie  bum-mil,  s.  [Ety- 
mology doubtful.]  A  simpleton  ;  an  inactive 
fellow.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  was  na  batie-bummil." 
Chr.  Kirk,  st  16.    Chron.  S.P  .  ii.  .167.     (Jamitton.) 

*  bat'-fl-ba-l$r,  s.     [Probably   the    same    as 

battle-baly ;  battle  =  to  fatten.]    An  officer  in 
forests,  the  duties  of  which  are  unknown. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Harleian  MS.  433,  f.  S3.  that 
in  the  1st  of  Richard  III.,  William  Staverton  received 
a  confirmation  of  his  graunts  of  the  office  of  batil-baty 
in  the  forest  of  NVyudesore."  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bat' -Ing,  pr.  par.  (used  as  a  prep.).  [BATE,  v.t.  J 
Excepting,  except. 

"If  we  consider  children,  we  hare  little  reason  to 
think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  with  them,  bating. 
perhaps,  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst"— 
Locke. 

ba'-tls,  *.  [Or.  ftarh  (batte)  =  a  fish,  ...  a 
plant  described  by  Pliny  as  akin  to  a  bramble- 
bush.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  or  sub-order  Batidese.  The  species 
Batis  maritima  grows  in  salt  marshes  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  low,  shrubby,  succulent 
plant,  with  opposite  leaves.  The  ashes  yield 
barilla  in  large  quantities,  and  the  plant  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
making  of  pickles. 

bat'-ist,  bat'-Iste,  *.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  battist , 
Ger.  batist,  battist;  Sp.  batista ;  Fr.  batiste, 
from  baptiste;  Lat.  baptista ;  Gr.  0aim<rn}s 
baptisles)  =  a  baptiser  (BAPTIST).  Named,  ac- 
cording to  Malm  and  others,  either  from 
Baptiste  Chambray,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
the  first  manufacturer  of  batist ;  or  because  it 
was  used  to  wipe  the  heads  of  infants  after 
their  baptism.]  A  fine  description  of  cloth 
of  mixed  silk  and  woollen,  manufactured  in 
Flanders  and  Picardy. 

bat'-let,  *batt'-lSt,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  bat 
(1).]  A  small  bat,  a  flat  wooden  mallet,  con- 
sisting of  a  square  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle, 
nsed  to  beat  linen  when  taken  out  of  the 
buck,  with  the  view  of  whitening  it.  It  is 
called  also  a  batting  sta/and  battledoor  (q.v.). 

"  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batltt,  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  bauds  had  milked."— 
Shake»p.:  Jt  i'ou  Like  ft,  ii.  4. 

bat'  man  (1)  (t  silent),  or  bat'-man,  s.  [From 
Fr.  b&t  =  a  pack-saddle,  and  Eng.  man.]  A 
man  having  charge  of  a  bat-horse  and  its 
load.  (Afacaulay.)  [BATHORSE.] 

bat'-man  (2),  s.  [Pers.  ba'tman.]  A.  weight 
used  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  varying  in 
weight  according  to  the  locality. 

I.  In  Persia,  the  batman  usually  weighs 
from  6  Ibs.  to  10  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

IL  In  the  Turkish  Empire : 

1.  At  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  it  usually  con- 
tains 6  okes,  or  400  drachms  =  about  17  llw. 
avoirdupois. 

2.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire 
there  are  two  batmans  :  (a)  '1  he  greater  batman 
=  about   157   Ibs.    avoirdupois  ;  (6)  the  Usser 
batman  =  about  39  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

ba'-to-lita,  s.  [Fr.  baton  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
Ai'0ot=a  stone.]  What  was  considered  by 
Moutfort  a  new  genus  of  fossil  shells,  but  was 
regarded  by  Cuvier  as  only  Hippurites  (q.v.), 
formerly  described  by  Lamarck. 

bit  on,  «  ba-t6on,  »bat'-toon,  *bat'- 
une,  bas  -ton,  s.  [Fr.  baton  =  a  batoon,  a 
staff,  a  walking-stick,  a  club,  a  cudgel,  a 
truncheon,  a  field-marshal's  staff;  O.  Fr.  & 
Sp.  boston;  Ital.  baftine  =  &  staff,  a  support, 
a  prop  ;  Low  Lat.  basto.]  [BASTON.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  A  staff  or  club. 

"Straiiihtways  we  saw  divers  of  the  people  with 
bottom  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  forbidding  us  tu 
land/— Oiicon  :  Xew  Atlantic 

2.  Spec. :  A  truncheon,  or  anything  similar. 
It  may  lie  used— 

(a)  As  a  badge  or  symbol  of  authority,  as  a 
field-marshal's  baton. 

('>)  Partly  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  and 
partly  as  an  offensive  weapon,  as  a  policeman's 
baton. 


(c)  For  giving  directions,  as  the  baton  of  one 
who  conducts  a  musical  entertainment. 

B.  Her. :  A  diminu- 
tive of  the  bend  sinister, 
of  which  it  is  one-fourth 
part  the  width.  It  is 
called  more  fully  a  sin- 
ister baton,  and  occa- 
sionally, though  not 
with  correctness,  a 
Jissure.  It  is  invariably 
a  mark  that  its  first 
bearer  was  illegitimate. 
[DEXTER,  CROSS.] 

bat'-6n,  v.t.  [BATON,  «.] 
To  strike  with  a  police- 
man's baton;  tocharge(a 
mob)witlidrawnbatons. 
ba-to  on,  v.t.  [BATON,  «.]  To  cudgeL 
bat-ra'-chl-a,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  parpaxeto?  (batra- 
cheios)  =  pertaining  to  a  frog,  from  /Jarpaxos 
(batrachos)  =  a  frog.  ]  According  to  Brongniart 
and  Cuvier,  the  last  of  the  four  orders  of 
Reptiles.  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
thirteenth  and  last  order  of  the  class  Reptilia, 
or  Reptiles.  He  places  under  it  the  frogs, 
toads,  and  newts.  (Pro/.  Owen :  Palaeontology.) 
Huxley  makes  the  Batrachia  the  second  of  his 
four  orders  of  Amphibia.  It  contains  the 
frogs  and  toads. 

bat  ra'-chl-an,  *  bat  ra  -ci-an,  adj.  &  *. 
[In  Fr.  batracien.]  [BATRACHIA.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  any  member  of 
the  order  Batrachia.    (Lyett.) 

B.  As    subst.  :    A   member  of  the  order 
Batrachia. 

".  .  .  these  formidable  Batr<ichiaru."—Lyell. 

bat'-ra-chite,  s.  [In  Ger.  batrachit;  Lat 
batrachites;  Gr.  ftarpa\tni<;  (batrachites),  a 
mineral  of  a  frog-green  colour,  described  by 
Pliny;  parpaxo?  (batrachos)  =  a  frog.]  A 
mineral,  according  to  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  a  variety  of  Olivine  (q.v.) ;  but 
Dana  makes  it  a  variety  of  Monticellite  (q.v.). 

bat'-ra-choid,  a.  [Gr.  /Jarpaxo*  (batrachos)  = 
a  frog,  and  ettos  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling a  frog. 

bat-ra-ch&-m$r-oin'-a-<}h&  s.    [Gr.  parpa- 

X<*  (batrachos)  =  a  frog  ;  jxus  (mus),  genit.  /avb« 
(muos)  =  a  mouse,  and  fia.\Ti  (mnclie)  =  battle, 
fight.  ]  The  battle  between  the  frogs  and  the 
mice,  a  burlesque  poem,  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Homer. 

bat  ra-cho-sper'-mi  dse,  s.  pi.  [BATRA- 
CHOSPEEMUM.]  The  fourth  tribe  of  the  Vau- 
cherise,  which  again  are  the  first  sub-order  of 
the  order  Fucacese,  or  Seawracks.  The  frond 
is  polysiphonous,  composed  of  a  primary 
thread  with  parallel  accessary  ones  around 
it.  The  vesicles,  which  are  clustered,  are 
terminal  or  lateral. 

bat-ra-cho-sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  /Sarpoxo? 
(batrachos)  =  a  frog,  and  virtpna.  (sperma)  =  a 
seed.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
alliance  Algales  and  the  order  Confervaceae,  or 
Confervas.  They  are  found  in  marshes,  and 
more  rarely  in  the  sea. 

bat'-ra-chus,  s.  [Lat.  batrachus  =  a  frog- 
fish  ;  Gr.  parpoxo?  (batrachos)  —  a  frog,  a  frog- 
fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthopterygii,  and  the  family  with  the  pec- 
toral fins  feet-like.  None  are  found  in  Britain. 

bat-ra-coph'-a-gous,  adj.  [Or.  pdrpax<xt 
(batrachos)  —  a  frog;  and  <f>ayftv  (phagein), 
infin.  =  to  eat  ]  Feeding  on  frogs. 

bats'-C hl-a,  *.  [Named  after  John  George 
Batsch,  a  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Jena  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Boraginaceae  (Borageworts).  The  few 
species  known  are  pretty  American  plants. 

bats-man,  *.  [Eng.  bat's,  poss.  of  bat  (I), 
and  man.]  The  person  who  handles  the  bat 
in  cricket 

*  batt,  «.    [Fr.  batte  =  ...  the  bolster  of  a 
saddle.1    The  bolster  of  a  saddle.    (Scotch.) 
To  keep  one  at  the  batt  =  to  keep  one  steady. 


"  I  liae  had  eneuch  ado  wi'  John  Oray  •  for  though 
he's  nae  bad  hand  when  he's  on  the  loom,  it  is  nae  easy 
matter  to  keep  him  at  the  batt."— Saga:  Winttr 
Tales,  i.  377.  (Jamieion.} 

bat'-ta,  *.  [Hind.]  Allowance  supplement- 
ing the  ordinary  pay  given  to  the  East  Indian 
regiments,  whether  European  or  sepoy,  when 
they  are  on  a  campaign  or  occupying  a  half- 
conquered  country. 

*  bat'  ta-ble,  a.    [Comp.  battel  (q.v.) ;  Eng. 
suffix  -able.]    Capable  of  cultivation. 

"  Maxi nlnia  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and 
Numidia,  before  bis  time  incult  and  horrid  fruitful 
and  bat  table.  '—Burton :  A  not.  of  Mel.  (To  Ike  Reader. ) 

*  bat  tall  -ant,   »  bat'-tell-ant,  s.     [Fr. 

bataillant,  pr.  par.  of  batailler  =  to  fight, 
struggle,  dispute,  contest  hard.]  [BATTLE,  ».] 
A  combatant. 

"  Soon  after  this  I  saw  an  elephant 

Adorned  with  bells  and  bosses  gorgeonslie, 
That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilnnt] 
A  golden  towre,  which  shone  exceediuglte." 

Bpenter  :   Vision,  of  the  Worla'i  Vaniiie. 

*  bat  -taile,  s.    [BATTLE  (2).  ] 

t  bat  tail-oils,  'bat-aylous  (English), 
*  bat'-ta-louss  (Scotch),  a.  [Fr.  bataiUe; 

Eng.  .suffix  -oiis.] 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  Of  armies :  Full  of  fight ;  eager  for  fight ; 
quarrelsome. 

"The  French  came  foremost,  battailoui  and  bold." 
fairjax. 

2.  Of  individuals : 

(a)  Disposed  to  fight ;  quarrelsome. 

"A  cruell  man,  a  bataylout." 

dower  :  Con/.  Amant.,  b,  T. 

(b)  Brave  in  fight. 

"  At  schreftls  eviii  sum  wes  so  bat'ntoua, 
That  be  wald  win  to  his  maister  in  field 
Fourty  floraus." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  879.    (Jamleton.} 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Constituting  one  of  the  operations    of 
battle ;  involving  battle  ;  warlike. 

"Those  same  against  the  bnlwarke  of  the  sight 
Did  lay  strong  siege  and  battailout  assault." 

Spenier:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi  ». 

2.  Constituting  preparation  for  battle  ;  such, 
as  is  adopted  in  battle. 

"  He  started  up.  and  did  himself  prepare 
In  sun-bright  arms  and  battailous  array." 

Fairfax. 

\  bat-  ta'-li-a,  8.  [From  Class.  &  Low  Lat 
battalia,  batalia.  In  Ital.  battaglia  =  a  battle, 
a  fight;  Port,  batalha ;  Prov.batalha.batai'ta; 
Sp.  batalia ;  Fr.  bataiUe.  Wachter  calls  bat- 
talia originally  a  Burguudian  word.]  [BATTLE.] 

1.  Order  of  battle,  battle-array. 

"  Both  armies  being  drawn  out  in  battalia,  that  of 
the  king's,  trusting  to  tlu> ir  numbers,  began  theeharga 
with  great  fury,  but  without  any  order." — Swift  : 
Reiyn  of  King  Henry  I. 

2.  An  army,  or  portions  of  it,  arranged  in 
order  of  battle  :  spec.,  the  main  body  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wings. 

"  Arm'd  and  array VI  for  instant  fight, 
Bose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and  knight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  f mwn'il." 

Scott-  Lord  of  the  Iibt,  vL  Ml 

baf -ta-line,  *.  [Compare  battlrmtnt.]  A 
projection,  or  kind  of  verandah,  of  stone. 

"The  passage  to  the  bells  In  the  great  steeple  was 
from  the  south  lesser  steeple,  by  a  txittalint  under  the 
easing  of  the  elates  of  said  church." — Orem:  Detcrip, 
Chanonry  of  Aberd.,  p.  64. 

bat-tal'-X-on,  «.     [In  8w.  &  Dut.  bataljon; 

Dan.,   Ger.,   &    Fr.  bataillon;   Sp.  batallon ; 

Port  batalhao;  Ital.  battagtione.]    [BATTALIA.) 
L  Literally.    (Military  £  Ord.  Language): 
*  1.  An  army  drawn  up  for  battle. 

"  Why,  onr  battalion  trebles  that  amount* 

Stuik-ip. :  Richard  III..  T.  S. 

If  In  some  editions  it  is  ''battalia  trebles." 
2.  An  assemblage  of  companies;  the  tactical 
and  administrative  unit  of  infantry— that  is, 
the  first  body  that  is,  as  a  rule,  used  inde- 
pendently, and  commanded  by  a  field  officer 
(major  or  lieutenant-colonel).  It  consists  of 
from  four  to  ten  companies,  and  is  generally 
about  1.000  strong  on  a  war  footing. 

(a)  English  battalions  are  formed  of  ten  com- 
panies for  administrative  and  eight  for  tactical 
purposes.  The  Brat  twenty-five  regiments  have  . 
two  battalions,  tli«  remainder,  originally  of  one 
battalion  each,  are  now  linked  in  pail's  accord- 
ing to  their  territorial  derivation.  Linked- 
battalions  are  interchangeable  as  regards 
officers,  and  each  shares  the  honours  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  other.  Two  regiments  of  Rifles 
have  four  battalions  each,  and  the  three  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards  seven  battalions  in  all. 


boil,  bo^;  poilt,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -•  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  fthan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cionn  =  shun ;  -tion.  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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battalioned— batter 


The  peace  strength  of  a  battalion  is  about  400 
men.  but  varies  ;  its  war  strength  in  the  field 
ia  1,000  men. 

(b)  United  States  battalions.    A  battalion  in 
this  country  consists  of  two,  four,  six,  eight,  or 
ten  companies,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
is  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  present.   The 
number  of  enlisted  men  in  a  battalion  varies 
from  100  to  1,000  in  accordance  with  the  mini- 
mum or  maximum  organization  of  the  army. 

(c)  French  battalion*.    By  the  laws  of  th« 
2nd  of  December,  1874,  and  January  20  and 
March  13, 1875,  the  French  Infantry  is  divided 
into  (1)  Infantry  of  the  Line,  (2)  Regiments  of 
Zouaves,  (3)  Regiments  of  Tirailleurs  Alge- 
riens,  and  (4)  Battalions  of  Chasseurs  &  Pied. 
The  144   Regiments  of  Infantry  of  the  Line 
have  each  four  battalions  ;  a  battalion  (which 
is  divided  into  four  field  companies)  consist- 
ing of  12  commissioned  officers,  54  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  264  soldiers— in  all  330 
men,  raised  in  time  of  war  to  1,000  men.    The 
Regiments  of  Zouaves  have,  in  peace,  612  men 
in  a  battalion,  and  in  war  1,000.    The  Tirail- 
leurs  Algeriens,   who    in  time   of  peace  are 
always  in  Algeria,  or  at  least  have  been  so  for 
the  last  eight  years,  have,  in  peace,  652  men 
iii  a  battalion,  and  iu  war  1,000  men.    Finally, 
the  Chasseurs  £  Pied  have,  in  peace,  468  men, 
and  iu  war  1,000  men. 

(d)  German  battalions.    With  the  exception 
of  the  116th  (Hesse)  Regiment,  the  148  Line 
Regiments  have  three  battalions.    The  Yagers 
are  formed  into  twenty-six  separate  battalions. 
To  each  line  regiment  is  attached  a  Landwehr 
regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  these  latter 
bear  the  same  number  as  the  regular  regi- 
ments to  which  they  are  affiliated.    The  five 
Prussian   Guard   Regiments   have   22  officers 
and  678  men  per  battalion  in  peace  time,  the 
remaining  regiments  having  18  officers  and  526 
men  per  battalion,  and  the  Yagers  22  officers 
and  526  men.    On  mobilisation  for  war  all 
battalions  are  raised  to  a  strength  of  22  officers 
and  1,000  men,  with  a  regimental  staif  of  one 
commandant,  one  extra  field  officer,  and  one 
aide-de-camp.    Pioneer  battalions  are  practi- 
cally field  engineer  bodies,  and  are  divided  into 
Pontoniers  (for  bridging),  and  Sappers  and 
Miners  (for  siege  operations,  demolitions,  or 
the  construction  of  artificial  defences).    They 
have  each  three  field  and  one  depot  company  ; 
the  former  comprising  fifteen  officers  and  650 
men. 

IL  Figuratively:  A  great  number  of  any- 
thing. 

"  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battaliant."  Shakenp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

bat  tal'-I-oned,  a.     [Eng.   battalion;   -td.} 
Formed  into  battalions.    (Barlow.) 

•  bit  -tall,  *.    [From  Fr.  bataill.]     [BATTLE, 
«.]    A  battalion.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

•  bat-tal-llng,  *  bat'-tel-Hng,  s.     [From 
Fr.  bastille,  batille.]   [BASTILLE,  BATTLEMENT.] 
A  battlement. 

"  Skarsemrnt.  reprise,  corbell,  and  battellinaii."— 
Police  oj  Honour,  iii.  17.  (Jamieson) 

•  bat'-tar-ax,  s.    [BATTLE-AXE.  ]    (0.  Scotch.) 

•  bit  -tart,     *  bat  -tirt.     *  bat'-tard, 

•b&t'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  bastarde.  "A  demie- 
cannon,  or  demie-culverin  ;  a  smaller  piece  of 
any  kind  "  (Cotgrave).]  (0.  Scotch.)  A  cannon 
of  a  smaller  size. 

"  Item,  tua  pair  of  irne  calmes  for  moyan  and 
battard.-— Ibid.,  p.  1*9.  (Jamicmn.) 

•  bit    tCll,  S.      [BATTLE.] 

•  bat  -teil-ant,  s.    [BATTAILANT.] 

•  bat'-tel.  "  bat  -till,  *  bat  -tie  (1),  v.t.  k  t. 
[From  O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bat  =  to  fatten,  to 
be  fat;  and,  according  to  Malm,  A.S.  dcel  = 
deal,  portion.]    [BAT,  v.,  BATFUL,  BATTEN.] 

A.  Transitive :   To  make  fat. 

"Ashe»  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle 
barren  land,  by  reason  of  the  fixed  salt  which  they 
contain."— Ray  :  Proverb*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language :  To  become  fat,  to 


"  The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep  out  her  fill  without  encomberment ; 
For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battiU  better." 
Sp*rwer:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  38. 

IL  In  Oxford:  To  stand  indebted  in  the 
college  books  for  what  is  expended  in  pur- 
chasing provisions  at  the  buttery  (size  is  the 
corresponding  term  at  Cambridge).  (ToddJ) 


[BATTELER.]  (In  this  sense  Skinner  and 
Boucher  derive  battel  from  Dut.  betaalen  =  to 
pay,  whence  may  be  derived  the  Eng.  tale  =  a 
reckoning,  tell  =  reckon,  and  tally.  In  Todd's 
Johnson  it  is  derived  from  Sax.  tellan  =  count, 
with  the  prefix  be.) 

*  bat'-tel  (1),  s.    [BATTLE  (1).]  An  old  spelling 
of  the  substantive  BATTLE.   (Used  specially  in 
Old  Law  for  the  absurd  practice  of  settling 
legal  innocence  or  guilt  by  single  combat.) 
[BATTLE,  s.,  B,  1.] 

"...  the  barbarous  and  Norman  trial  by  battel."— 
Blackitone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  33. 

*  bat'-tel  (2)  (0.  Eng.),  *  bat  -tell  (0.  Scotch), 
a.  &  s.     [From  BATTEL,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As   adjective:    Fertile,    fruitful.    (Used 
specially  of  soil.) 

"...  is  like  unto  a  fruitful  field  or  battel  soil"— 
Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  943. 

B.  As  substantive  (in  the  plural) : 

1.  At  Oxford:   Provisions  purchased  at  the 
college  buttery  ;  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
student  in  connection  with  them  ;  the  bills  or 
accounts  for  such  expenses. 

"  Bring  my  kinsman's  batteli  with  you,  and  you 
shall  have  money  to  discharge  them."— Letteri  (Cherry 
to  Heartif),  i.  119. 

2.  At  Eton  (formerly):  A  small  portion  of 
food  given  the  students  by  their  dames  in 
addition  to  the  college  allowance. 

»bat'-tel-er,   bat' -tier,  s.    [From  Eng. 
battel;  -er.] 
In  Oxford : 

1.  Originally :  A  student  at  the  university, 
who  paid  for  nothing  except  what  he  called 
for.    He  corresponded  to  what  was  called  at 
Cambridge  a  sizar. 

2.  Later :    A    semi-commoner,  the  lowest 
grade  of  student,  whose  parents  wholly  paid 
his  way  in  the  university. 

"  Though  in  the  meanest  condition  of  those  that 
i/ere  wholly  maintained  [in  thj  University  of  Oxford] 
by  their  parents,  a  battler,  or  semi-commoner,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  conversation  and  friendship  of  the 
gentlemen-commoners."— Life  of  Blthop  Kennett,  p.  4. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense:    Any  student 
keeping  terms  or  residing  at  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

"...  became  a  battler  or  student  at  Oxford."— 
Wood:  Athena  Oxon, 

*  bat -tell,  S.     [BATTLE.] 

*  bat'-te-ment,  s.     [Fr.  battement  =  a  beat- 
ing ;  from  battre  =  to  beat.]    A  beating. 

bat  ten,  t  bat  -ton,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  bdton  =  a 
stick,  a  staff,  or  Eng.  bat  (1)  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Carp. :  A  plank  of  wood  from  2  to  7  inches 
wide,  2  J  inches  thick,  and  from  6  to  50  feet  long. 
They  are  used  for  floors,  and,  reared  upright 
on  the  inner  face  of  walls,  afford  supports  to 
which  the  laths  for  the  plastering  may  be 
affixed.    Battens  differ  from  deals  in  never 
being  so  much,  while  deals  are  never  so  little, 
as  seven  inches  wide. 

"  A  batten  is  a  scantling  of  wood.  two.  three,  or  four 
inches  broad,  seldom  above  one  thick,  and  the  length 
unlimited.  "—Maxon. 

2.  The  movable  bar  of  a  loom  whinh  strikes 
in  or  closes  the  threads  of  a  woof.    (Francis.) 

3.  Naut. :  Thin  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
mast-head  and  to  the  midship  post  of  the  yard. 

Battens  of  the  hatches :  Scantlings  of  wood 
or  cask-hoops  rendered  straight,  which  are 
used  to  keep  the  margin  of  the  tarpaulins  close 
to  the  hatches  during  storms  at  sea. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  pertaining  to  battens. 

batten-end,  s.  A  batten  less  than  six 
feet  in  length. 

bat  -ten  (1),  v.t.     [From  batten,  s.  &  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  with  battens. 

2.  To  fasten  with  battens. 

Naut. :  To  batten  down  the  hatches  of  a 
ship.  To  fasten  them  down  with  battens, 
which  is  generally  done  when  a  storm  arises. 
[BATTEN,  s.,  A.  3.] 

bat -ten  (2)  (Eng.),  bat  (Old  Eng.  &  Modern 
Scoteh),  v.t.  £  i.  [Comp.  with  A.  S.  bet  —  better ; 
Dut.  bat,  bet  =  better  ;  A.S.  betan,  and  Icel. 
batna  =  to  grow  better ;  Goth,  gabatnan  =  to 
profit.]  [BATFUL,  BATTEL  (1),  BETTER.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  persons,  or  of  the  lower  animals :  To 
cause  to  become  fat,  to  fatten. 


sh  dews  of  night, 
vening  bright. ' 
Milton :  Lyddat,  K,  ST. 

2.  Of  land :  To  fertilise,  to  render  fertile 
[For  example,  see  BATTENING  (1).] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  fat  through  gluttony 
and  sloth.  (Lit.  and  fig.) 

"  Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  : 
Baltera  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair." 

Wordsworth  ;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

bat'-tened  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BATTEN (1),  v.t.] 
bat'-tened  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BATTEN  (2),  v.t.} 

bat  -ten  ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.     [BATTEN  (1),  v.  J 

1.  In  a  transitive  sense :    Imparting  fatness 
or  fertility. 

"  The  meadows  here,  with  batt'ning  ooze  enrich'd, 
Give  sj  irit  to  the  grass  ;  three  cubits  high 
The  Jointed  herbage  shoots."  Philip*. 

2.  In  an  intransitive  sense :  Becoming  fat. 

"  While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire, 
Or  battning  hogs  roll  in  the  sinking  mire." 

Oay :  Pattorali. 

bit  -ten-ing  (2),  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.  [BATTEN  (2), 
v.t.] 

As  subst. :  Narrow  battens  nailed  to  a  wall 
to  which  the  laths  for  the  plastering  are  fixed. 

bat'-ter  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  battre  =  to  beat ;  Prov. 
batre;  Sp.  batir;  Port,  bater ;  Ital.  battere; 
from  Lat.  butuo  and  battuo  =  to  beat.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  inflict  upon  any  thing  or  upon  any 
person  a  succession  of  heavy  blows. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"  And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging  hoofs." 
Tennyfon  :  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

2.  Spec. :  In  the  military  sense  defined  under 
B.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"...  these  haughty  words  of  hen 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon  shot" 

Ohakesp.  :  1  Hen.  n.,  lit  S. 

"  Now  that  those  institutions  have  fallen  we  must 
hasten  to  prop  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty 
to  batter. '  —  JUacaulay :  Hi*t.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

II.  To  inflict  upon  a  person  or  thing  a  con- 
tinued assault  or  hard  usage,  not  necessarily 
taking  the  form  of  actual  blows.  (In  this  sense 
the  assailant  may  l>e  man,  one  of  the  inferior 
animals,  wind,  rain,  and  storm,  or  time.) 

"  Batter'd  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storm* 
of  the  winter." 
Longfellow :  The  Courtihip  of  Milet  Standith. 

T  For  other  examples  see  under  BATTERED. 
Fig. :  Of  the  effect  of  passion  upon  the  mind. 

Ana  batters  down  himself." 

Shakesp. :  Troilut  and  Crettida,  ii.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Military :  To  inflict  a  succession  of  heavy 
blows  on  a  wall  or  other  defence  with  the  view 
of  breaking  it  down.     This  was  of  old  dona 
by  means  of  a  battering-ram,  and  now  by 
artillery.    [BATTERING-RAM.] 

2.  Forging:  To  spread  metal  out  by  ham- 
mering on  the  end. 

bat'-ter  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  battre  =  to  beat,  .  .  . 
to  shake.] 

Arch. :  (Formerly)  To  bulge  out  as  a  badly- 
built  wall ;  (now)  to  slope.  [BATTER  (1),  «.] 

"  The  side  of  n  wall .  or  any  timber,  that  bulges  from 
its  bottom  or  foundation,  is  said  to  bat/er."—lfozon. 

If  Johnson  says,   "  A  word  used  only  by 
workmen."    But  Joseph  Hunter,   writing  iu 
Boucher's  Diet.,  gives  an  example  of  its  occur- 
rence in  general  literature  (derived,  however, 
evidently  from  the  language  of  carpenters)  : — 
"...    the  plom-line  whereby  the  evenes  of  th» 
squares  be  tried,  whether  they  batter  or  hang  over." — 
Trantl.  of  Polydore,  Virgil,  p.  77.    (J.  B.  in  Boucher.) 

bat'-ter  (3),  v.t.  [From  batter  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  paste  ;  to  cause  one  body  to  adhere  to 
another  by  means  of  a  viscous  substance. 

barter  (1),  s.     [From  batter  (2),  v.] 

Arch. :  A  backward  slope  in  a  wall  to  make 
the  plumb-line  fall  within  the  base ;  as  in 
railway  cuttings,  embankments,  &c.  (Weule.) 

batter-rule,  ••••. 

Arch. :  A  plumb-line  designed  to  regulate 
the  "  batter"  or  slope  of  a  wall  not  meant  to 
be  vertical.  The  plumb-line  itself  is  perpen- 
dicular, but  the  edge  is  as  much  to  the  side  of 
this  as  th  wall  is  intended  to  slope.  (Francis.) 

bat  ter  (2),  s.  [From  Fr.  battre  =  to  beat,  to 
agitate,  to  stir ;  that  which  is  berten,  agi- 
tated, or  stirred.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  several  ingredients  beaten 
together  with  some  liquor  ;  so  called  from  its 
being  so  much  beaten. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e.     ey  ^a.    qu  =  kw. 
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••  One  ui.uld  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try'd 

Turkty  yuulu  fiesh  from  th'  egg  m  batter  fry  d." 

Xing. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance  used  for  producing 
adhesion  ;  paste  used  for  sticking  papers,  &c., 
together.     (Scutch.)    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Printing :    A  bruise  of  the  face  of  the 
type,  when  arranged  in  pages  for  printing ; 
also  a  similar  defacement  of  a  stereotyped  plate. 

batter-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made 
of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  arid  salt.  It  is 
either  baked  or  boiled. 

*  bat  ter  (3),  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  bas- 
tarde.]  A  species  of  artillery.  [BATTART.] 
(0.  Scotch.) 

bat  -ter  (4),  s.    [BATTER  (I),  v.t.1 

Pottery:  A  plaster  mallet  used  to  flatten  out 
a  lump  of  clay  which  is  to  be  laid  and  formed 
upon  the  whirling  table. 

bit  -ter  (5),  s.    [BATSMAN.] 

bat  tercel,  *  bat  red,  *  y  bat  red  (red 
as  erd),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BATTER  (1),  v.] 

A*  As  past  participle  :  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 
B.  As  participial  adjective.    Specially — 
L  Of  things :  Having  marks  indicating  that 
it  has  been  subjected  to  blows. 

"  But  sparely  forin'd,  and  lean  withal : 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Latt  Minstrel,  iv.  5. 

IL  Of  persons  :  Affording  obvious  indica- 
tions that  time  has  done  its  work  upon  their 
physical  frame.  Used — 

(a)  Of  old  men: 

"  I  am  a  poor  old  battered  fellow,  and  I  would  will- 
ingly end  my  days  in  peace.  "—A  rbuth. :  Ilitt.  of  J.  Bull. 
Or  (b)  of  old  women : 

"  In  di'monds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  lirst  of  batter'd  jades.'—  Pope. 

bit'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  batter;  -er.]  One  who 
batters.  (Johnson.) 

bat'-ter-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BATTER  (1),  v.] 

battering-ram,  s.  An  ancient  military 
engine  used  for  battering  down  walls.  It 
existed  among  the  Assyrians.  See  the  engrav- 
ing, taken  from  a  tablet  dated  about  880  B.C. 
In  its  most  perfect  form  among  the  Romans  it 
consisted  of  a  pole  or  beam  of  wood  sometimes 
as  much  as  80,  100,  or  even  120  feet  in  length. 
It  was  suspended  by  its  extremities  from  a 
single  point  or  from  two  points  in  another 
beam  above,  which  lay  horizontally  across 
two  posts.  When  at  rest  it  was  level,  like 


ASSYRIAN   BATTERING-RAM   (ABOUT   880  B.C.). 


the  beam  above  it.  When  put  in  action 
against  a  wall,  it  was  swung  horizontally  by 
men  who  succeeded  each  other  in  constant 
relays,  the  blow  which  it  gave  to  the  masonry 
at  each  vibration  being  rendered  all  the  more 
effective  that  one  end  of  it  was  armed  with 
iron.  This,  being  generally  formed  like  a  ram's 
head,  originated  the  name  aries  (ram),  by 
which  it  was  known  among  the  Romans,  and 
battering-ram,  which  it  obtains  among  our- 
selves. A  roof  or  shed  covered  it  to  protect 
the  soldiers  who  worked  it  from  hostile  mis- 
siles, and  to  facilitate  locomotion  it  was  placed 
on  wheels. 

bat' -ter-jf,  s.  [In  Sw.  batteri;  Dan.,  Ger,  & 
Fr.  batterie;  Dut.  batter ij;  Sp.  &  Port,  bateria; 
Ital.  batteria.  From  Fr.  battre,  Prov.  bataria 
=  to  beat  (BATTER.)  Essential  signification, 
a  beating  ;  hence  apparatus  for  inflicting  one.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

t  L  The  act  of  beating  or  battering. 

t  II.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  battered  ; 
a  legal  action  raised  in  consequence  of  having 
been  beaten.  [B.,  I.] 

t  III.  The  wound  or  other  injury  produced 
by  a  beating. 

1.  Lit.  :   A  wound  or  other  injury  of  the 
body.    [B.,  I.] 

"...  may  increase  the  damages  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ;  as  may  also  be  the  case  upon  view  of  an  atrocious 
battery.  But  then  the  baiter/,  must  likewise  be  alleged 
so  certainly  in  the  declaration  that  it  may  appear  to 
be  the  same  with  the  battery  inspected."—  Blackttmie  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  22. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  wound  or  impression  on  the  heart. 

"  For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery." 
Shakes}!.  :  t'enui  4  Adonis,  437. 

IV.  Apparatus  by  which  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  battering  is  effected. 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  military  sense.     [B.,  II.  1,  2.] 

"All  the  southern  bank  cf  the  river  was  lined  by  the 
camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army."—  iiacautay  : 
Xitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(a)  Heaven's  artillery  ;  lightning,  with  the 
accompanying  thunder. 

"  A  dreadful  fire  the  floating  batt'rirs  make, 
O'ertum  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  shake." 


(b)  An  argument. 
"Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest 
batteriet."—  Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Law  :  The  unlawful  beating  of  another, 
or  even  the  touching  him  with  hostile  intent. 
It  is  legitimate  for  a  parent  or  a  master  to 
give  moderate  correction  to   his    child,   his 
scholar,  or  his  apprentice.    A  churchwarden 
or  beadle  may  gently  lay  hands  on  a  person 
disturbing  a  congregation.     A  person,   also, 
who   is  violently   assailed  by   another   may 
strike  back  in  self-defence.     He  may  do  so 
also  in  defence  of  his  property.    But  to  strike 
any  one  in  anger,  however  gently,  without 
these  justifications,  exposes  one  to  the  liability 
to  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery,  the 
assault  being  the  menacing  gesture  and  the 
battery  the  actual  blow.    [ASSAULT.]    Wound- 
ing and  mayhem  are  a  more  aggravated  kind  of 
battery.    (Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8.) 

II.  Military: 

1.  Breaching  (siege)  battery  :  One  placed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  object  to  be  destroyed  ; 
as  the  stone  revetment  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Counter  or  direct  (siege)  battery  :  One,  in- 
tended to  crush  the  opponent's  fire  by  an 
equal  number  of  heavy  guns. 

3.  Cross  batteries  :  Two  batteries  playing  on 
the  same  point  from  two  different  positions. 

4.  Elevated  (siege)   battery  :    One  in  which 
the  gun  platforms  are  on  the  natural  level  of 
the  ground. 

5.  Enfilading  battery  :  One  which  is  placed 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

6.  Fascine  battery  :  One  made  of  fascines. 

7.  Floating  battery  :  A  heavily  armed  and 
armoured    vessel    intended   for   bombarding 
fortresses  and  not  for  sea  cruising. 

8.  A,  gabion  battery  :  One  built  up  of  gabions. 

9.  Half-sunken  battery:   One  in  which  the 
terreplein  is  sunk  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ground. 

10.  Masked  battery:  One  that  is  concealed 
from  view  of  the  enemy  by  brushwood  or  the 
non-removal  of    natural    obstacles    in    front 
until  it  is  ready  to  open  fire. 

11.  Mortar  battery  :  One  without  embrasures 
in  the  parapets,   and  the  platform   is   hori- 
zontal.   The  shells  are  fired  over  the  parapet 
at  an  angle  of  45°. 

12.  Open  batteries:    Those  which    are   not 
protected  by  earthen  or  other  fortifications. 

13.  Ricochet  battery  :  One  in  which  the  guns 
are  placed  on  the  prolongation  of  the  front 
cf  an  enemy's  battery,  so  that  by  firing  low 
charges  the  shot  or  shell   may  be  made  to 
bound  along  inside  the  work  and  dismount 
the  guns. 

14.  Sand-bag  battery  :    Onft  constructed  in 
rocky  or  sandy  sites  of  sand-bags  filled  with 
earth  or  sand. 

15.  Screen  (siege)  battery  :  One  in  which  the 
actual   gun    battery  is  protected   by  a  low 
earthen  screen  placed  parallel  to  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  battery. 

16.  Sunken  (singe)  battery  :    One  in  which 
the  gun  platforms  are  sunk  three  feet  below 
the  surface. 


17.  A  certain  number  of  artillerymen  united 
under  the  command  of  a  field  oftVer,  and  the 
lowest  tactical  unit  in  the  artillery.  In  a 
battery  there  are  gunners  who  woik  the  guns, 
and  drivers  who  drive  the  horses  by  which 
these  guns  are  transported  from  place  to 
place.  Batteries  are  usually  distinguished  as 
Horse,  Field,  and  Garrison.  The  first  two 
consist  of  six  guns  each. 

(1)  Horse  batteries  are  those  in  which  the 
gunners  are  carried  partly  on  the  carriages 
and  partly  on  horses. 

(2)  Field  batteries  are  those  in  which  all  the 
gunners  are  carried   on  the  carriages ;  and 
these  are  divided  again  into  (a)  Mountain  and 
(b)  Position  Batteries. 

(3)  Garrison  batteries  are  those  bodies  of  foot 
artillerymen  who  have  to  serve  and  mount 
the  heavy  guns  in  forts  or  coast  batteries. 

IIL  Physics: 

1.  A  n  Electric  Battery :  One  consisting  of  a 
series  of  Leyden  jars  [LEYDEN  JAR],  the  ex* 


BATTERY  OF  LEYDEN  JARS. 

ternal   and  internal  coatings   of  which   an 
respectively  connected  with  each  other. 

2.  A  Magnetic  Battery  or  Magazine :   One 
consisting  of  a  number  of  magnets  joined  to- 
gether by-  their  similar  i>oles. 

3.  A  Thermo-electric  Battery:  One  in  which 
a  number  of  thermo-electric  couples  are  so 
joined  together  that  the  second  copper  of  the 
first  is  soldered  to  the  bismuth  of  the  second, 
the  second  copper  of  this  to  the  bismuth  of 
the  third,  and  so  on.    It  is  worked  by  keeping 
the  odd  solderings,  for  instance,  in  ice,  and 
the  even  ones  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  Fahr. 

4.  A  Voltaic  Battery  or 
Voltaic  Pile  :   A  battery 
or   pile   constructed  by 
arranging     a    series     of 
voltaic  elements  or  pairs 
in  such  a  way  that  the 
zinc  of  one  element  is 
connected  with  the  cop- 
per of  another,  and  so 
on    through   the   whole 
series.    The  first  feeble 
one  was  made  by  Volta, 
who  used  only  a  single 
pair.      [VOLTAIC    PILE.]  j 
There  are  two  forms  of  ! 
it,  a  Constant  Battery  and 
a  Gravity  Battery. 

(a)  A  Constant  Battery, 
or  Constant  Voltaic  Battery :  One  in  which  the 
action  continues  without  material  alteration 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  time.  This  is 
effected  by  employ- 
ing two  liquids 
instead  of  one. 
The  first  and  best 
form  of  constant 
battery  is  called  a 
Daniell's  battery, 
after  its  inventor, 
who  devised  it  in 
the  year  1836.  It 
consists  of  a  glass 
or  porcelain  vessel 
containing  a  satu- 
rated solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper, 
immersed  in  which 
is  a  copper  cylinder 
open  at  both  ends 
and  perforated  by 

holes.    At  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  an 
annular  shelf  perforated  by  holes,  and  below 


VOLTAIC   PILE. 


DANIELL    BATTERY. 


Joil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  ^eaophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -cion,  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -sious  =  shus.     -We,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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the  level  of  the  solution.  Inside  the  cylinder 
is  a  thin  porous  vessel  of  unglazed  earthenware, 
and  inside  this  last  a  bar  of  zinc  is  suspended. 
Two  thin  strips  of  copper  are  fixed  by  bind- 
ing-screws to  the  copper  and  to  the  zinc  ;  and 
several  of  these  cylinders,  connected  together 
by  uniting  the  zinc  01  one  to  the  copper  of  the 
next,  fonn  a  battery.  To  keep  it  in  action, 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  replace  those 
consumed  are  placed  on  the  annular  shelf,  and 
in  the  porous  vessel  is  placed  a  solution  of 
salt  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  along  with  the 
bars  of  amalgamated  zinc.  As  the  several 
chemical  elements  now  mentioned  act  on  each 
other,  a  constant  stream  of  electricity  is 
evolved.  To  this  type  belong  Grove's,  Bun- 
sen's,  Callan's,  Smee's,  Walker's,  and  Marie 
Davy's  batteries. 

(6)  A  Gravity  Battery:  One  in  which  the 
separation  is  produced  by  the  difference  of 
gravity  in  the  substances  themselves.  To 
this  type  belong  Calliaud's  and  Menotti's 
batteries.  (Atkinson :  Ganot's  Physics,  bk.  x., 
ch.  1.; 

battery-resistance,  «.    Resistance  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  a  voltaic  or  other 
battery. 
t&t'-ter-y ,  .. 

Baseball :  The  pitcher  and  catcher  of  a  team. 

•  bat -tie,  o.    [BATTY.] 

•  bat-til,  v.i.    [BATTLE,  v.  (1).] 
b&t'- ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.    [BAT,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective:  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  use  and  manage- 
ment of  a  bat  in  cricket  and  other  games. 

bat'-ting,  i.     [BAT  (1).]    A  sheet  of  cotton 
prepared  for  stuffing  quilts. 

-"  bat'-tirt, ».    [BATTART.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

•f  bit'-tisTl,  a.     [Eng.  bat  (2);  -ish.]     Resem- 
bling a  bat. 

"  To  be  out  late  in  a  batttih  humour." 

Gent.  Instructed. 

Wt'-tle  (tie  as  tel), »  bat  -tel,  *  bat  -tell, 

*  bat  -tell,  *  battail,  *  battaile,  *  bat- 
all,  * batalle  !/:»»),  *  bataill,    battail, 

•  battayle  (Old  Scotch),  «.      [Fr.  Ixitaille  = 
battle,  fight,  encounter,  iKxly  of  forces,  main 
body  of  an  army  ;  Prov.  lutailla  ;  Sp.  butalla; 
Port,  batalha;    Ital.  battaqlia;   all  from  Low 
Lat.  batalia(=  Class.  L>it.  ptigna  =  a  tight,  a 
battle),  from  batere,  batuere  =  to  beat.]   [BAT- 
TALIA, BATTALION,  BEAT.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  array  or  equipment  for  fighting  purpose*: 

1.  Order  of  battle,  battle-array. 

"  And  in  bataill  in  gud  aray, 
Befor  Sauct  Jhoiiystouri  com  thai. 
And  bad  Schyr  Amery  isch  to  fycht." 

Harbour,  ii.  248.    (Jamitnon.) 

2.  Military  equipment  (?). 

"  Quhan  he  wald  our  folk  assaill. 
Durst  uaiie  of  Walls  iu  bataill  ride." 

Barbour,  i.  IDS.  MS.    (Jamleton.) 

IX  Of  the  combatants  engaged  in  fighting,  or 
tquipped  for  it :  An  army  in  part  or  in  whole. 
Specially— 

L  A  division  of  an  army,  a  battalion. 

"  To  Ilk  lord,  and  his  bataill, 
Wei  ordanyt,  quhar  he  suld  assaill." 

Barbour.  xvii.  34i.  MS.    (Jamiaon.) 

•|  Still  used  in  poetry : 

"  In  batt la  four  beneath  their  eye. 
The  force*  of  King  Robert  lie/ 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Met,  vl.  10. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  its  van  and  rear. 

"Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himself  followed  with 
the  battle  a  good  distance  behind,  mid  after  came  the 
jwrier." — Hay  ward. 

«|[  Not  quite  obsolete  yet. 

"...  and  It  chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman 
horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  King  Tarquinius,  with 
the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  tiie 
main  battle*."— Arnold:  Hitt.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  chap. 
Tii.,  p.  10». 

3.  The  whole  of  an  army  opposed  to  another 
In  the  field. 

"  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  P.,  iv..  Chorus. 

HI.  Of  a  hostile  encounter  between  two  or  more 
armies,  or  between  two  or  more  individuals,  or 
anything  analogous  to  it: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Between  armies  or  other  large  bodies  of 
men,  or  between  beings  of  any  kind. 


(0)  Between  armies. 

"And  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself,  and  went 
into  the  battle."— 1  Kings  xxif.  30. 

(6)  Between  beings. 

"  Foolhardy  as  th1  feu-toes  children,  the  which  made 
BatteUl  agaiust  the  Gods,  so  we  a  God  invade." 

Spenter:  P.  «..  II L  xi.  22. 

A  pitched  battle :  A  battle  in  which  all  the 
forces  on  both  sides  are  engaged. 

To  give  battle  (nj  an  attacking  force):  To 
take  the  initiative  in  fighting  ;  also  (of  a  force 
on  the  defensive)  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack. 

"  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 

And  means  to  give  you  buttle  presently." 

Shakeip. :  I  lien.  VI.,  v.  1. 

To  join  battle :  Mutually  to  engage  in 
battle. 

If  Either  (a)  the  name  of  one  of  the  comba- 
tants may  be  a  nominative  before  the  verb, 
and  that  of  the  other  an  objective  governed  by 
with  : 

"...  and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale 
of  Kiild'm"  (<;«,i.  xiv.  8) 

Or  (6)  the  names  of  both  combatants  may  be 
nominatives  before  the  verb. 

"  Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  Joined  battle  by 
the  Lake  Regillus."— Arnold :  Silt,  of  Rome,  vol.  i., 
chap,  vii.,  p.  in;. 

To  offer  battle :  To  give  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity if  not  even  a  temptati&n  to  fight. 

If  According  to  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  fifteen  "  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World":— 

t  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490. 

2.  The  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  413. 

a.  The  Battle  of  Arbela,  B.C.  «j». 

4.  The  Battle  of  the  Metaurus,  B.C.  20?. 

5.  The  Victory  of  Anninius  over  the  Roman  leglont 
under  Varus,  A.D.  9. 

«.  The  Battle  of  Chalons,  A.D.  45L 
J.  The  Battle  of  Touw.  A.D.  7:12. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Hasting,  A.D.  10M. 

9.  Joan  of  Arc's  victory  over  the  English  at  Orleans, 
A.D.  1429. 

10.  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  A.D.  1588. 

11.  The  Battle  of  Blenheim.  A.D.  1704. 

12.  The  Battle  of  Pultowa,  A.D.  1700. 

13.  The  Victory  of  the  Americans  over  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  A.D.  1777. 

14.  The  Battle  of  Valmy.  A.D.  1792. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  A.D  1815. 

(2)  Between  individuals.  (In  this  case  the 
word  more  commonly  employed  is  combat.) 
[B.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  a  struggle  of  any  kind: 

(a)  A   long   protracted   military,  political, 
social,  or  other  struggle. 

"  For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  from  Needing  sire  to  son. 
Though  vanquished  oft  is  ever  won." 

Byron. 

(b)  The  struggle  for  existence  which  every 
human  being,  as  also  every  animal  and  plant, 
must  carry  on  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
or  its  life. 

"...  other  variations  useful  in  some  way  to  each 
being  in  the  great  and  complex  ba'tle  of  life."— Bar- 
win  .-  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  18J9),  chap,  iv.,  p.  80. 

(2)  Of  success  in  a  fight  or  struggle  :  Victory 
in  battle. 

"...  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong."— Ecclei.  VL.  11. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  Trial  by  battle,  or  wager  of  battle 
(or  battel,  as  the  spelling  was)  :  A  barbarous 
method  of  deciding  in  the  eourt  of  last  resort, 
by  personal  combat,  all  civil  and  criminal 
questions  turning  on  disputed  matters  of  fact. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  been  immemorially 
in  use  among  the  Northern  nations  ;  the  Bur- 
gnmlians  reduced  it  to  stated  forms  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century ;  from  them  it  passed 
to  the  Franks  and  Normans,  and  through 
William  the  Conqueror  came  to  be  established 
in  England.  It  was  used  (1)  in  courts-martial, 
or  courts  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  ('2)  in 
appeals  of  felony  ;  and  (3)  upon  cases  joined 
in  a  writ  of  right — the  last  and  most  solemn 
decision  of  real  proj)erty.  In  civil  actions  the 
parties  at  variance  appointed  champions  to 
fight  for  them,  but  in  appeals  of  felony  they 
had  to  do  so  themselves.  The  weapons  were 
batons  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered 
target  The  combat  went  on  till  the  stars 
appeared  in  the  evening,  unless  one  of  the 
combatants  proved  recreant  and  cried  craven. 
If  he  did  so,  or  if  his  champion  lost  the  battle, 
Divine  Providence  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
cided that  his  cause  was  bad.  If  the  one  who 
thus  failed  was  ap]>ellaiit  against  a  charge  of 
murder,  he  was  held  to  have  done  the  felonious 
deed,  and  without  more  ado  was  hanged. 
Henry  II.  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  system 
of  trial  by  battle  by  giving  the  defendant  in  a 
case  of  property  the  option  of  the  grand 


assize,  then  newly  introduced.  The  last  trial 
by  battle  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster  was  in  the  year  1571,  the  last 
in  the  provinces  in  1638.  The  case  of  Ash- 
ford  v.  Thornton,  in  1818,  having  nearly  led 
to  a  judicial  duel  of  the  old  type,  the  Act  59 
Geo.  III.,  chap.  46,  passed  in  1819,  finally 
abolished  trial  by  battle.  Montesquieu  traces 
both  duelling  and  knight-errantry  back  to  the 
trial  by  battle.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  Wi.  iii., 
chap.  22,  and  bk.  iv.,  chaps.  27,  33,  &c.) 

2.  Nat.  Science.  Battle  of  life.  TA.,  III.  2 
(b)-] 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  words  battle, 
combat,  and  engagement : — "  Buttle  is  a  general 
action  requiring  some  preparation ;  combat  is 
only  particular  and  sometimes  unexpected. 
Combat  lias  more  relation  to  the  act  of  lighting 
than  battle,  which  is  used  with  more  propriety 
simply  to  denominate  the  action.  '  In  the 
battle  the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody.' 
In  this  sense  engagement  and  combat  are  analo- 
gous, but  the  former  has  a  specific  relation  to 
the  agents  and  parties  engaged,  which  is  not 
implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a 
person  being  present,  or  wounded,  or  figliting 
desperately  iu  an  engagement;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  speak  of  engaging  in  a  combat,  chal- 
lenging to  single  combat,  &c.  Battles  are 
fought  between  armies  only  ;  they  are  gained 
pr  lost  Combats  are  entered  into  between 
individuals,  in  which  they  seek  to  destroy  or 
excel.  Engagements  are  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular number,  only  to  such  as  are  engaged. 
A  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army  when 
the  whole  body  is  engaged ;  partial  engage- 
ments respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small 
parties  or  companies  of  an  army." 

battle-array,  s.  The  array  or  order  of 
battle. 

"  Two  parties  of  fine  women,  placed  in  the  opposite 
side  boxes,  seemed  drawn  up  in  battle-array  on* 
against  the  other."— Addiion. 

battle-axe  (Eng.),  *battar  ax  (Old 
Scotch),  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  weapon  like  an  axe,  formerly 
used  iu  battle. 

"  But  littil  effect  of  speir  or  battar-ax." 

Dunliar  :  Bannalynt  Poems,  p.  43.  st  S. 
"  Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe." 

Scott  :  Jfarmion,  i.  8. 

If  In  the  first  example  Jamieson  considers 
that  battar-ax  may  be  an  error  of  an  early 
transcriber  for  buital-ax;  if  not,  then  it  is 
directly  from  Fr.  battre  =  to  beat. 

2.  Fig. :  Military  power.      The  battle-ox  in 
Jer.  li.  20  is  the  military  power  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  God  should  execute  his 
judgment  on  Babylon. 

battle-bed,  s.  The  "  bed  "  on  which  a 
slain  soldier  is  left  to  repose  after  a  battle. 

"  In  the  strong  faith  which  brings  the  viewless  ui* 
And  pour'd  rich  odours  on  their  ba"  tie-bed." 

Hemant :  The  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

battle-bell,  *.  A  bell  used  to  summon 
people  to  battle,  or  for  some  similar  purpose. 

"  I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  witli  dreadlul  din." 

Longfellow:  The  A rtenttl  at  Springfield. 

battle-brand,  ».  A  "brand"  or  sword 
nsed  in  battle.  [BRAUD.] 

"  Thy  father's  battle-brand  .  .  .' 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  11. 1&, 

battle-broil,  s.  Broil  or  contention  of 
battle. 

"  When  falls  a  mate  in  battle-broil." 

Scott :  Jiokeby,  i.  21. 

battle-call,  s.  A  call  or  summons  to 
battle. 

"  Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call." 

Scott :  Vision  of  Don  Koderick,  st.  ilvt 

battle-cry,  s.  A  cry  given  forth  by  troops 
of  certain  nations  when  engaging  in  battle. 

4  How  shall  she  bear  that  voice's  tone, 
At  whose  loud  battle-cry  alone 
Whole  squadrons  oft  in  panic  ran." 

Moore :  Lalla  RooUi ;  fire-  WorMppert. 

^f  Occasionally  used  figuratively  for  the 
watchword  of  parties  engaged  in  warfare  of 
another  kind — e.g.,  political  or  social. 

battle-day,  s.    The  day  of  battle. 

"  The  beetle  with  his  radiance  manifold, 

A  mailed  anu'el  on  a  battle-day." 
Wordiworth :  Stamat  on  Thornton  t  Cattle  of  Indat 

battle-dell,  s.  A  dell  in  which  a  battle 
Las  occurred. 

"  The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here  in  the  narrow  battle-dell  t" 

11  f  ma  lit  :  Staitt  Sony. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    SB,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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battle-field,  s.  A  "  field,"  plain,  or  other 
extended  area  on  which  hostile  armies  fight 
with  each  other. 

battle-fray,  ».  The  fray,  affray,  or  col- 
lision of  battle. 

battle-front,  s.  The  front  presented  by 
»n  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

battle-ground,  *.  The  ground  or  "  field  " 
•elected  for  battle,  or  on  which  battle  actually 
takes  place. 

battle-heath,  s.    A  heath  on  which  a 

battle  takes  place. 

battle-horn,  s.  A  horn  summoning  men 
to  battle. 

battle  piece,  ».  A  piece  or  picture,  o.- 
occasionally  a  musical  composition,  repre- 
senting a  battle. 

battle-plain,  s.     A  plain  on  which  a 

battle  takes  place. 

battle-royal, «. 

1.  A  battle  of  game  cooks,  in  which  more 
than  two  are  engaged.     (Grose.) 

2.  A  melee,  in  which  more  than  two  persons 
fight    each    other    with    fists    and    cudgels. 
(Tliafkeray.)    (Goodrich  and  Porter.) 

brittle  ship,  ».  A  heavily  armored  war- 
•hip  nf  the  largest  clagg,  carrying  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre;  lighter  and  less  speedy  than 
a  cruiser,  larger  and  more  seaworthy  than  a 
monilor  Battleships  of  to-day  are  really 
floating  fortresses  of  toughened  steel.  Their 
armor  ranges  from  8  to  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness, being  heaviest  amidships,  to  protect  the 
machinery,  and  upon  the  turret-like  structures 
in  which  the  main  battery  is  mounted.  Four 
guns  of  13-inch  calibre  are  carried  by  the 
"  Indiana"  of  our  navy,  which  ia  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  and  n-ost  effective  battleship 
afloat  Two  of  these  Jiouster  guns  are  locatec? 
in  each  main  turret.  The  secondary  batteries, 
composed  of  smaller  rifles,  lapid-fire  guns, and 
gatiings,  are  located  in  the  pponsons,  on  the. 
gxin-flecks  and  upon  the  military  tops.  The 
"  Kentucky,"  and  other  battleships  of  her 
type,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in 
January,  1896,  will  have  two  turrets,  one  above 
the  other,  at  either  end  of  the  fortress,  the 
upper  turrets  mounting  two  8-iiich  and  the 
lower  turrets  two  12-inch  rifles.  All  four  of 
these  guns  may  be  trained  on  a  given  spot  and 
discharged  at  once,  delivering  a  blow  that 
would  annihilate  the  strongest  adversary  ever 
constructed.  The  hulls  of  warships  of  the 
"  Indiana"  type  are  so  constructed  with  water- 
tight compartments  and  fixed  bulkheads  that 
the  central  portion  would  keep  afloat  even  if 
both  ends  of  the  craft  were  shot  away.  The 
average  speed  of  our  battleships  is  from  12  to 
14  knots,  with  a  capacity  for  making  as  high 
as  16  knots  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
total  cost  of  a  first-class  battleship,  fully 
equipped,  is  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  but 
it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  reduced  hereafter 
by  improved  and  more  economical  methods  of 
construction. 

battle-Shout,  s.    A  shout  raised  in  battle. 

battle-Sign,  s.  A  sign  or  signal  given 
for  battle. 

battle-signal,  «.  A  signal  given  for 
battle. 

battle-song,  s.  A  song  sung  by  troops 
to  animate  them  when  proceeding  to  battle. 

battle-Strife,  s.    The  strife  of  battle. 

battle-target,  ».  A  round  target  for- 
merly used  in  battle. 

battle-thunder,  s.  The  thunder-like 
sound  given  forth  by  the  cannon  and  lesser 
guns  in  battle. 

battle-word,  ».  The  "  word,"  signal,  or 
watchword  given  forth  by  a  leader  to  his 
followers  when  engaging  in  battle. 

"All*  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word." 

Scott:  rttion  of  Dan  Roderick,  20. 

•  bat  tic  (1)  (tie  aa  tel),  *  bat  -til,  v.t.  &  i. 
[BATTKL  (1).] 

bat -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  *  batail,  "bat- 
allon,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  battle  (2),  s.  (q.  v. ).  In 
Pr.  batailler;  Prov.  &  Port  batalhar;  Sp. 
batallar  =  to  fight,  to  fence  ;  ItaL  battagliare 
—  to  fight,  to  skirmish.] 


A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit.    Of  a  conflict  between  physical  forces : 

1.  To  fight  a  battle ;  to  take  part  in  a  battle. 

"  Oh  !  more  or  le«s  than  man— in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  38. 

2.  To  struggle  ;   to  contend  in  a  conflict  of 
any  kind,  even  though  unworthy  the  name  of 
at  battle. 

"  Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled 
with  the  crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doors  uf  convents, 
and  battled  there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of 
bread."— Macaalay :  Uiit.  Kng  ,  ch.  xx. 

IL  Fig.  Of  a  conflict  between  moral  forces: 
To  be  in  conflict  or  antagonism  with  anything ; 
to  struggle  against  anything. 

"  I  own  he  hates  an  action  base. 
His  virtues  bat'.ling  with  his  place." 

Svift. 

B.  Transitive:   To  contest,  to  dispute  by 
force  of  arms,  or  in  any  other  hostile  way. 
(Followed  by  it,  which  gives  the  ordinary  in- 
transitive verb  a  transitive  character.) 

"  I  battle  it  against  Him.  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven."— Byron :  Cain,  IL  2. 

bat  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  *  bat'-teled,  a. 

[From  O.  Fr.  bataillier  =  to  furnish  with  battle- 
ments.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Possessed  of  battlements. 
[EMBATTLED.] 

"  So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarrayed 
Of  battled  nail  and  rampart's  aid." 

Scott :  Munition.  lutrod.  to  canto  T. 

2.  Her. :  Having  the  chief,  chevron,  fesse,  or 
anything  similar  borne  on  one  side  in  the  form 
of  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

bit  tie  door,  bat  -tle-dbre,  *  bat'-tle- 
der,  *  bat'-yl-dbre,  *  batyldoure  (tie 

as  tel),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful,  probably 
from  Sp.  batidor  —  one  who  or  that  which 
beats  ;  batir  —  to  beat.) 

*  1.  A  washing  beetle. 

"  Batyldnurt  pr  wasshynge  betyl,  Feritorium,"— 
Prom/jt.  fart. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  a  shuttle- 
cock is  struck.     It  consists  of  a  handle  and 
a  flat  expanded  board  or  palm  at  the  top ;  a 
racket 

"  Playthings  which  are  above  their  skill,  as  tops 
gigs,  battlrdoori,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  used 
with  labour,  should  indeed  be  procured  them."— 
Locke. 

3.  A  game  played  \fith  a  shuttlecock,  which 
is  driven  to  and  fro  by  two  persons  with 
battledores. 

*  4.  A  child's  hornbook.    (Todd.) 

batf-tle-mgnt  (tie  as  tel),  *baf-el- 
ment,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  batillement ;  bastille 
=  made  like  a  fortress  ;  Low  Lat  bastilla, 
bastillus  =  tower,  fortification.)  [BASTILLE.] 

A.  At  substantive  : 
I.  Lit.  (Arch.  A  Ord.  Lang.) : 
1.  A  wall  or  rampart  built  around  the  top 
of  a  fortified  building,  with  interstices  or  em- 
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brasures  to  discharge  arrows  or  darts,  or  fire 
guns  through. 

2.  A  similar  erection  around  the  roofs  of 
churches  and  other  Gothic  buildings,  where 
the  object  was  principally  ornamental.    They 
are  found  not  only  upon  parapets,  but  as  orna- 
ments on  the  transoms  of  windows,  &c. 

3.  A  wall  built  around  a  flat-roofed  house  in 
the  East  and  elsewhere  to  prevent  any  one 
from  falling  into  the  street,  area,  or  garden. 


II.  Fig.  :   A  high  and  dangerous  social  ot 
political  elevation. 

"  That  stands  upon  the  battlementt  of  state  ; 
I'd  rattier  be  secure  than  great"—  tforrtt. 

B.  In  an  attributive  sense  in  such  a  com- 
pound as  the  following  :  — 

battlement-wall,  s.    A  wall  forming  the 
battlement  to  a  building. 

"  And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement 
vialU."  Bemant  :  (luerilla  Sony. 

bat-tie  ment-ed  (tie  as  tel),  a.  [Eng. 
battlement;  -ed.\  Furnished  with  battle- 
ments ;  defended  by  battlements. 

"  So  broad  [the  wall  of  Babylon]  that  six  chariot* 
could  well  drive  together  at  the  top,  and  so  battle 
mented  that  they  could  not  fall."—  air  T.  Herbert; 
Travi'lt,  p.  228. 

*  bat'-tler,  *.    [BATTELER.] 


t,  i.    [BATLET.  ] 

•b&t'-ttfng  (1),  »bat'-ling,  *bat'-le-tt« 

(le  =  el),  pr.  par.    [BATTLE  (1),  «.,  BATTEL,  ».] 

batt'-lmg  (2),  pr.  par.,  adj.,  &  *.  [BATTLE  (2\ 
t'.]  The  act  or  operation  of  fighting,  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense  ;  contest,  fight, 
struggle. 

"  The  livid  Fury  spread- 

She  blaz'd  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  tatlHngi,  sounds  of  war." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pi.  i. 

t  bat-tol'-O-gist,  s.  [See  BATTOLOGIZE,  v.t.} 
One  who  repeats  his  words  unnecessarily. 

"Should  a  truly  dull  battolofist,  that  Is  of  Auso- 
nius's  character,  </,iam  pnuca,  guam  dia  loyuuntur 
Mticil  that  an  hour  by  tiie  glass  speaketh  nothing; 
.  .  ."—  W  hi!  lock  :  Manner!  qf  the  English,  p.  209. 

t  bat-tol-6-gl  Ze,  V.t.  [Gr.  ftarroKoytu  (bat- 
tologed)  (Matt.  vi.  7,  Gr.  Test.)  =  to  stimmer, 
to  repeat  the  same  syllable,  word,  clause,  or 
sentence  over  and  over  again  :  POLTTOS  (battos) 
=.  a  stammerer,  \o-yos  (logus)  =  discourse,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ize  =  io  make.]  To  repeat  the  same 
word  or  idea  with  unnecessary  frequency. 

"  After  the  Eastern  mode,  they  wagged  their  bodie*, 
bowing  their  heads,  and  battologizing  the  name* 
A  II  ,ngh  Whaddaw.  and  Mahumet  very  often."—  Sir  T. 
Herbert  :  Trawlt.  p.  19L 

t  bat-t6T-i-gy,  *.  [Fr.  battologte;  from  Gr. 
paTToAoyia  (battologia)  =  stammering.]  [See 
v.t]  The  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  idea 
with  unnecessary  frequency.  (Milton.) 

*  bit  ton,  s.  &  a.    [BATTEN,  ».  &  o.] 
»  bat-td'on,  *.    [BATON.] 

bat'-tor-y,  s.  A  name  given  by  the  HanM 
Towns  to  their  magazines  or  factories  abroad. 

batts,s.    [BoTTS.]    Colic.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  the  last  thing  ye  sent  Cuddle  when  he  had  th« 
battt  e'en  wrought  like  a  charm."—  Scott  :  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  vii. 

bat'-tue,  *.  [Fr.  battue  =  beating  ;  from  battn 
=  to  beat.] 

Among  sportsmen  :  The  process  or  operation 
of  beating  the  bushes  to  start  game,  or  drive 
it  within  prescribed  limits,  where  it  may  be 
more  easily  shot 

*  bat'-tu-late,    v.t.     [A    Levantine    word. 
Etymology  doubtful.] 

Camm.  :  To  prohibit  commerce. 

*  bat-tn-la'-tion,  ».     [From  Eng.  battvlatt 
(q.v.).]"  A  prohibition  of  commerce. 

bat-tu  '-ta,  *.  [Ital.  battuta  =  time  in  music, 
.  .  .  the  beating  of  the  pulse  ;  from  battere  = 
to  beat] 

Music  :  The  measurement  of  time  by  beat- 
ing. [A  BATTUTA.] 

bat'-ty,  '  b&t'-tte,  a.  [Eng.  bat(t)  ;  -y.]  Bat- 
like  ;  pertaining  to  a  bat 

"  Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep, 
With  ,'eaden  legs  and  balt.v  wings  doth  creep. 

Sbaketp.  :  Mid,  Xight't  Lirtam.iiL  1 

*  bat'-une,  s.    Old  form  of  BATON. 

bat-ward,  *.  [From  A.8.  bat  =  boat  ;  and 
Eng.  ward,  A.S.  weard  =  a  keeper.]  [BOAT, 
WARD.]  A  "  boatkeeper,"  i.e.,  a  boatman. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Dot  scho  a  batward  cftyr  that 
Til  hyr  spowsyd  husband  gat, 

Ef  tyr  that  mony  a  day 

The  llatitania  laud  that  callyd  that* 

•      H'ltntovn,  vi  U,  Ml 

*  bat'-yl-dbre,  *.    [BATTLEDOOB.] 


boll,  boy;  pint,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tian.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,     -tious,  -sious,  -eious  =  shas.    -ble,  -die,  etc.  =  bel,  d?L 
E.  D.— Vol.  1—30 
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batz— bavaroy 


Pat3,  bat 20  s.  [In  Ger.  batz,  batze,  batzen ; 
Low  Lat.  bacco,  bacius,  bacenus  =  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Berne,  having  on  it  the  figure 
of  a  bearr  ;  from  Ger.  batz,  betz  =  bear.  ]  A  coin 
of  copper  with  a  slight  admixture  of  silver, 
formerly  current  in  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Its  value  was  about  a  halfpenny 
sterling. 

I  baub,  s.  [Apparently  imitated  from  the 
sound.]  Beat  of  drum.  (Scotch.) 

"...  for  that  effect,  ordains  a  baub  to  be  beatt  throw 
the  town,  tliat  none  may  pretend  iguurant."— Deed  of 
Town  Council  r,f  Jj.tburgh(UU).  Petition  of  Fleiheri, 
A.  1814.  (Jamietjn.) 

bau-be'e,  s.    [BAWBEE.]    (Scotch.) 

ban  -bis  (IX  *  babulle,  *  bable,  s.  [From 
Eng.  606;  Scotch  bub,  as  v.=  to  move  smaitly 
up  and  down ;  as  s.  =  a  lump,  a  bunch. 
(Bob.)  Wedgwood  sets  the  example  of  sepa- 
rating this  from  BAUBLE  (2),  with  which  it  is 
generally  united.] 

1.  Originally :  A  stick  with  a  lump  of  lead 
hanging  from  its  summit,  used  to  beat  dogs 
with 

"  BabuUe  or  bablt :  Librillapegma.'  "  Llbrllla  did- 
tur  instrumentum  librandl :  a  bable  or  a  dogge 
malyute."  "Pegma,  bacillus  cum  massa  pluinbi  in  suiu- 
mitate  pendente."— Prompt.  Par*.,  and  Footnote!  to  it. 

2.  Later:  A  short 
stick  or  wand,  with 
a  head  with  asses" 
ears  carved   at  the 
end  of  it ;  this  was 
carried  by  the  fools 
or  jesters  of  former 
times.        (Malone's 
Shakespeare,  iii.  455.) 
(Jamieson.) 

IT  (1)  Perhaps  this 
•econd  meaning  of 
the  word  should  go  BAUBLE. 

under  BAUBLE  (2). 

(6)  When  Oliver  Cromwell,  losing  patience 
with  the  then  existing  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  parliamentary  government  in  general, 
turned  the  members  unceremoniously  out  of 
doors,  feeling  himself— 

"  Forced  (though  it  grieved  his  soul)  to  rule  alone," 
his  words  were  but  few,  but  among  those 
few  (as  all  will  remember)  there  came  forth 
the  notable  direction  as  to  the  disposal  of 
th.j  parliamentary  mace— "Take  away  that 
bauble;  "  or,  by  other  accounts,  his  language 
was,  "  What  shall  be  done  (or,  What  shall  we 
do)  with  these  fool's  baubles?  Here,  carry  it 
away  1 " 

bau  bio  (2),  baw  ble,  *  bable, «.  [From 
Fr.  babiole  =  a  toy,  a  bauble,  a  trifle,  a  gew- 
gaw, a  plaything.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  A  gewgaw,  a  tinsel  or  other  orna- 
ment of  trifling  value  ;  any  material  thing 
which  is  showy  but  useless. 

"  This  shall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away. 
Who  draw  their  little  bawblei  when  they  play." 

Oryden. 

"...  almost  every  great  house  In  the  kingdom  con- 
tained a  museum  of  these  grotesque  ftauMc*."— Jfa- 
oaulay:  Uttt.  Eng.,  ch.  ri. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  tilings :  Anything  not  material  which 
is  specious  or  showy,  but  worthless.    Speci- 
ally— 

(a)  Trifling  conversation  ;  pretentious  non- 
•ense. 

"  If,  in  our  contest,  we  do  not  interchange  useful 
notions,  we  shall  trafflck  toys  and  baublet."— Govern- 
ment of  the  Tanyue. 

(b)  A  composition  of  little  value. 

"  Our  author  then,  to  please  you  in  your  way, 
Presents  you  now  a  bawjle  of  a  play. 
In  gingling  rhyme."— Granvillc. 

(c)  A  sham  virtue  ;  a  virtue  attributed  to 
one  by  people  who  look  from  a  distance,  but 
which  would  on  closer  inspection  prove  coun- 
terfeit. 

"  A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  pow'r. 
Like  other  buiable*  of  the  Tow'r."— Swift. 

2.  Of  persons :  One  small  in  size  and  unim- 
portant.   A  contemptuous  or  preteudedly  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  wife  or  other  female. 

"  She  haunts  me  in  every  place  I  was  the  other 
d<w  talking  on  the  sea-bank  with  some  Venetians; 
and  thither  comes  the  bauble,  and,  by  this  hand,  falls 
me  thus  about  my  neck."— Shaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

B.  Attributively :   Toy,  miniature  ;  showy, 
but  not  much  worth. 

"  And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach.  .  .  .- 
^owper :  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother '$  Picture. 


bau'-bling,  *  baw  -bling,  a.  [From  Eng. 
bauble  (2),  and  -ing,  dimin.  suffix.]  Trifling; 
contemptible. 

"  A  b.  ucbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprized." 

Xnakesp.  :  Twelfth  Might,  V.  1. 

bau'-9e-ant,  s.    [BAUSEANT.] 

bauch  (ch  guttural),   baugh  (gh  =  f ), '  a. 

iScand.  bdgr  =  poor.]     Indifferent,  poor,  with- 
out substance  or  stamina.     (N  E.D.) 

*bau'-chle,ba-chle,ba'-chel(<7i  guttural, 
chle  as  chel),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful,  perhaps 
from  bauch  (q  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  An  old  shoe  used  as  a  slipper. 

"  Through  my  auld  bacMe  peep'd  my  muekle  toe." 
Taylor:  Poenu,  p.  t    (Jamieion.) 

2.  Fig. :  Whatsoever  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  disregard  ;  a  ne'er-do-well. 

(a)  To  mak  a  baitchle  of  anything  =  to  use 
it  so  frequently  and  familiarly  as  to  show  that 
one  has  no  respect  for  it. 

(6)  To  mak  a  bauchle  of  a  person = to  treat  him 
as  the  butt  or  the  laughing-stock  of  a  company. 

bau  chic,  ba  chic  (chic  as  chel),  v.t. 
[BAUCHLE,*.]  To  distort,  to  vilify.  (Jamieson.) 

*  ba  uch  ling,  s.  [BAUCHLE.]  Taunting,  scorn- 
ful and  contumelious  rallying ;  "  chatl." 

"  And  alswa  because  that  biiuchling  and  reproving 
at  the  assemblies  .  .  .  na  persoun  or  persuunis,  of 
ather  uf  the  saiilis  realiuis.  beir,  schaw,  or  declair 
ony  sign  or  taikin  of  repruif  or  bauchling,  againis  ony 
subject  of  the  opposite  realme  .  .  ."—/iorbour  Mat- 
tcrii :  Bdl/our'i  Prnct.,  p.  606.  (Jamieton.) 

bauch'-ly,ad«.  [BAUCH.]  Sorrily.indifferently. 
"  Conipur'd  wifi  hers,  their  lustre  fa', 

Ami  biiuf'ihi  tell 
Her  beauties,  she  excel*  them  a'." 

Itiinmiii:  Poemi,  ii.  3»T. 

bauch -ness,  s.    [BAUCB.]    Want,  defect. 

Bau  -913,  s.  [Lat.  Baucis,  (1)  the  wife  of  Phi- 
lemon, a  Phrygian ;  (2)  any  pious  old  woman 
who  is  poor.] 

Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  the  172nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Borelli,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1877. 

t  bau'-cle  (cle  as  eel),  s.    [BYWD.] 
bau -de-kin,  s.    [BALDACHIN.] 

*  baud'-er-Ie,  *baud-rie,  s.    [BAWDRY.] 

bau-diS'  ser-lte,  s.  [From  Baudissero,  near 
Turin,  where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  of  chalky 
appearance  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  Earthy  Sub-variety  of  Ordi- 
nary Magnesite.  [MAONESITE.] 

*baud'-rfck,   *  baud'-«r-yk,  *  baud 
lick,    *  baud  ry,    s.      Old   spellings   of 
BALDRIC. 

baud'-rons,     baud'-rans,     bad-rang, 

bath'-rons,  s.     A  nick-name  for  a  cat,  like 
"grimalkin  "  in  England.     (Scotch.) 

H  The  term  is  appreciative  rather  than 
contemptuous. 

"He  had  a  beard  too,  and  whiskers  turned  upwards 
on  his  upper  lip.  as  long  as  baudrota'  .  .  ."—Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  iz. 


*baud'-y,  a.    [BAWDY.] 


bau  cr-a  -ce  IB,    *  ban-er'-e-89,    s.  pi. 

[BAUERA.]  According  to  some  botanists,  an 
order  of  Exogens  akin  to  Hydrangeads  ;  but 
it  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

*  bau'-frejf,  s.    [BERFKAY.] 

bau-ge',  s.  [Named  from  Bauge,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mainc-et-Loire.] 
A  drugget  of  thick-spun  thread  and  coarse 
wool,  manufactured  in  Burgundy. 

*  bau'-ger,  a.    [Etymology  doubtful]    Bald, 
barbarous,  bad. 

"...  and  that  also  he  rede  in  his  bauyer  Latine."— 
Bale :  Brief  Chron.  of  Sir  John  Oldcattell.    (Boucher.) 

*  bau'-gie,  s.     [A.S.  beag,  beah,  beg=&  brace- 
let, a  collar,  a  crown  ;  Fr.  bague  =  a  ring.  ]  An 


•ornament,  as  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  anything 
similar  ;  an  ensign.     [BADGE.] 

"  His  schinyug  scheild,  with  his  baugie  tukc  he." 
Donalat  :  Virgil,  52,  13.    (Ju.,,^ton.) 

bau-hln'-l-a,  s.  [Dut.  bauhinia ;  Fr.  bauhine. 
Named  by  Blumier  after  John  and  Caspar 
Bauhin,  the  plants  which  have  two-lobed 
leaves  being  deemed  suitable  for  rendering 
honour  to  two  brothers,  instead  of  to  one 
person  simply.]  Mountain-Ebony.  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Fabaceae,  or 
Legumiuosse,  and  the  snb-ord-  r  Csesalpiniea> 
The  species,  which  are  mostly  climbers  be- 
longing to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  have 
beautiful  flowers. 

bau-hin'-I-e-«e,  s.  pi.    [BAUHINIA.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Csesalpiniese. 

*bauk,  baulk  (I  usually  mute),  s.    [BALK,  s.] 

(Scotch.)    Uncultivated  places  between  ridges 
of  land.     (Scotch.) 

"  Upon  a  baulk,  that  is.  an  unplonghed  ridge  of  land 

interposed  among   the   corn    .    .  ."    Scott:  Heart   of 

Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  bauk  height,  bawk  height,  adv. 
As  high  as  the  bauk  (i.e.  balk)  or  beam  of  a 
house  or  barn. 

bauk,  v.i.    [BALK,  v.] 

*  bauld,  a.    A  form  of  BALD,  a. 
bauld,  a.    [BOLD.]    (Scotch.) 
bauld  lie,  adv.    [BOLDLY.]    (Scotch.) 
bauld  -ness,  s.    [BOLDNESS.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bauld -rick,  s.    [BALDRIC.] 

bau '-lite,  s.  [From  Mount  Baula,  in  Iceland.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Orthoclase.  It  ia 
called  also  Krablite.  It  is  a  siliceous  felspa- 
thic  species,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Trachyt» 
Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 

baulk,  s.    [BAUK,  s.] 

baun'  scheitlt  Ism,  «.  [Named  for  th» 
inventor,  H.  Baunscheidt.] 

Med. :  Acupuncture  by  means  of  needle* 
that  have  been  dipped  in  au  irritant  substance. 

baun'-sey,  *.    [BAWSON.]    A  badger. 

"Baunsey  or  bauston  belt:  Taxus,  melota." — 
Prompt.  Part. 

bau  sc  ant,  beau  -se  ant  (eau  as  o), 
*  bau'-ce-ant,  s.  [Fr. ;  from  beau  =  well, 
and  seant  —  sitting.] 

1.  The  banner  borne  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  the  thirteenth  century.     It  was  of 
cloth,  striped  black  and  white ;  or  in  heraldic 
language,  sable  and  argent. 

2.  The  Templars'  battle-cry. 

bau  -son,  s.    [BAWSON.] 

bauson-faced,  a.    [BAWSON-FACED.] 

bau  sy,  a.  [O.  Sw.  bosse  =  a  strong  man.) 
Big,  strong.  (Scotch.) 

"...  and  benches  narrow, 
And  bausy  hands  to  her  a  barrow." 
Duiibar  :  Maitland  Poemt.  p.  110.    (Jamieton, ) 

bau  ter,  v .  i.  [Etymology  doubtful  ]  To  be- 
come hardened.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  baut  c  roll,  s.    [BOTTE-ROL.] 
baux  -ite,  s.    [BEACXITE.] 

ba'-va-lite,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.    It  has 
been'derived  from  Fr.  bos  vallon  =  a  low  vale 
or  dale.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Chamoisite. 

'Ba-var'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  Bavarian). 
In  Fr.  Bavarien,  adj.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Bavaria,  now  a  kingdom 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  German  empire. 
(Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

2.  A  native  of  Bavaria.    (Stanhope :  Hist. 
Eny.,  1870,  p.  153.) 

bav'-a-r6y  (Eng.),  baV-a-r&  baV-a-rie 

(Scotch),  s.     [From  Fr.  Bavarois—  Bavarian.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  great-coat ;  properly,  one  made 
meet  for  the  body. 

2.  Fig. :  A  disguise  ;  anything  employed  to 
cover  moral  turpitude. 

"  Dinna  use  to  hide  yer  sin, 
Hypocrisy's  bavary." 

Picken :  Poeru,  p.  90. 


,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  not, 
.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  tryt  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  ba'-vens,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  cake.  (Howell.)  (J.  H.  in  Bouclier.) 

bav'-In,  *  bav'-en,  *  baucn,  s.  &  adj. 
[Deriv.  unknown.  Mahn  compares  it  with 
Gael.  &  Ir.  baoan  =  a  tuft  or  tassel.  Wedg- 
wood suggests  also  bob,  bob  —  a  cluster  (BAB, 
BOB),  and  Fr.  bobine.  —  a  bobbin  (BOBBIN), 
besides  quoting  from  Lacombe  O.  Fr.  ba/e  —  a 
faggot.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  word  used  in  the 
timber  trade,  with  different  meanings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

1.  Brushwood  in  general. 

2.  A  faggot  of  the  type  of  which  bundles  are 
used  for  the  heating  of  bakers'  ovens  or  the 
kindling  of  ordinary  fires. 

"  He's  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 
A  crop'd  m:Ui  .nant  baker  gave  him." 

Uudibrat. 


3.  In  Warwickshire,  it  is  used  for  the  chips 
of  wood,  scraps,  and  refuse  of  brushwood  and 
faggots  which  are  either  given  to  the  poor,  or 
are  gathered  together  to  be  burnt  as  useless. 
John  Floris,  William  Lily,  and  SLakespeare 
(BAVIN,  a.)  used  it  iu  this  sense.  (Timber 
Trade  Journal,  £c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Like  faggots,  or  like  chips  of 
wood,  easily  kindled  but  soon  burnt  out. 

"  He  auibled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt" 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  I r..  iii.  a. 

f  baw,  v.t.  [Fr.  bos  =  low.]  To  hush,  to  lulL 
(Scotch.) 

"They  grap  It,  they  grip  it,  It  greets  and  they  grain  : 
They  bed  it,  they  barn  it,  they  bind  it,  they  brace  it" 
Wat  ton:  Coll..  iii.  21.    (Jamieton.) 

t  baw,  in  compos.  [Probably  from  Goth,  bag, 
O.  Sw.  bak  =  left.]  Left ;  to  the  left  hand,  as 
bawburd  =  larboard.  (Scotch.) 

•  baw, ».    [Bow,  *.] 

•  baw,  *  bawe,  interj.    [Wedgwood  considers 
this  word  formed  by  the  expiration  naturally 
had  recourse  to  as  a  defence  against  a  bad 
smell.    In  Welsh  baw  is  =  dirt,  filth,  excre- 
ment.]   An  expression  used  to  signify  con- 
tempt and  disgust. 

"  Ye  bait  for  bookes  .  .  ."—  Piert  Plowman,  p.  20S. 
"  Ye  bawe,  quath  a  brewere  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  p.  887.    (3. 
in  Boucher.) 

•baw'-waw,  s.  An  oblique  look,  implying 
contempt  or  scorn. 

"  But  she  was  shy.  and  held  her  head  askew. 
Looks  at  him  with  the  kaic-waw  of  her  ee." 

Sou:  Helenore,  p.  83.     (Jamielon.) 

baw  be  e,  bau-bi'e,  baw-bi'e,  ba-be'e, 
ba-bi'e,  ba-bi'i,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
From  a  Scottish  mis-pronunciation  of  Fr. 
bos-piece  =  a  low  piece.  (Pinkerton.)  From 
Scotch  babby  =  baby,  infant,  because  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  of  Scotland, 
who,  on  his  accession,  was  only  six  years  old. 
(Boucher.)  Possibly  from  Fr.  bos  •=.  low,  and 
Dillon  =  copper  coin,  debased  coin.  (Webster.) 
A  corruption  of  Eng.  halfpenny.  (Mahn.) 
(Scotch  and  N.  of  England  dia!ects.).~]  An  old 
Scotch  copper  coin,  equivalent  to  the  English 
halfpenny.  Jamieson  says  that  the  first  men- 
tion he  had  found  made  of  it  in  Scottish  litera- 
ture was  in  Acts  James  VI.,  1584  (see  first 
example),  and  that  then  the  term  was  applied 
not  to  a  purely  copper  coin,  but  to  one  of 
copper  mixed  with  silver. 

According  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  it  was  first 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  was 
then  worth  three  farthings.  In  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  it  was  valued  at  six,  and  continued 
to  be  of  the  same  value  as  long  as  Scottish 
money  was  coined. 

".  .  .  ol  the  tnelf  pennie  peceis,  babeis,  and  auld 
plakls  .  .  ."— Acts  Jamtt  VI.  (1581). 

"...  ye  ken  weel  enough  there's  mony  o'  them 
wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the 
Prince  himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae  tLem  the  wink  .  .  ." 
—Scott ;  Waverley,  cb,  Iviii. 

bawbee-row,  s.  A  half-penny  roll. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  they  may  bide  In  her  shop-window  wi'  the 
maps  and  bawbee-roan,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them."— 
Scott :  St.  Ronan't  Well,  ch.  ii. 

baw'-ble,  s.    [BAUBLE  (2).] 
baw-bllng,  a.    [BAUBLING.] 

baw'-bfird  (1),  s.  [Scotch  baw,  in  compos. 
=  left;  A.S.  bord  =  a  board.]  The  larboard, 
or  the  left  side  of  a  ship. 


"  On  bawburd  fast  in  inner  way  he  lete  ship, 
And  wan  before  the  formest  scliip  in  hy. 

Douglas  :  \'irg,l,  133.  11 

*  baw'  burd  (2),  *  baw'-brSt,  s.     [BARE- 
BOARD.  J    The  board  on  which  bread  is  baked. 

*  baw'-cSck,  s.      [From  Fr.  beau  =  fine,  and 

Eng.  cock.]    A  fine  fellow. 

"Why.  how  now.  my  bawmckl  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  r—Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Might,  iii.  4. 

t  bawd,  a.  [A  corruption  of  bald  (q.v.).] 
(Occurs  only  in  the  expression  bawd  or  bald 
money  q.v.) 

bawd  money,  s.  A  name  given  to 
Meum  uthanianticum,  a  well-known  umbelli- 
ferous plant  [BALDMONEY,  MEUM.] 

bawd,  *  band,  *  baude,  s.     [BAWDSTROT.] 

1.  Literally  (of  persons)  :  One  who  procures 
females  for  an   immoral   purpose  ;    one,  who 
brings  together  lewd  persons  of  different  sexes 
with  vicious  intent.    (Formerly  masculine  as 
well  as  feminine.) 

*  1.  (Masc.)  A  procurer. 

"  He  was  if  I  sbal  yeveu  him  his  laud 
A  theef,  and  eke  a  souipnour  and  a  b/iu-l." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,986. 

2.  (Fern.)  A  procuress. 

"  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and 
the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  t\iebauxt».'—  Shalcetp.: 
Mtat.for  Meat.,  ii.  1. 

II.  figuratively  (of  things): 

1.  Whatever   renders   anything  else   more 
attractive  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  the  favour  of  spectators. 

"  Our  author  calls  colouring  lena  torortt.  the  bawd 
of  her  sister  design  :  she  dresses  her  up,  she  paints 
her,  she  procures  for  the  design,  and  makes  lovers  for 
her."  —  Drjfden. 

2.  Whatever  involves  the  taking  of  a  bribe 
for  perpetrating  wickedness. 

"  This  commodity, 

This  bated,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  detcruiiu'd  aid." 

Shaketp.  :  king  John,  it  1. 

bawd-born,  a.    Born  of  a  bawd. 

"  Bawd  is  he  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too  ;  bawd- 
born."—  Shaketp.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  lit  2. 

*  bawd  (1),  v.i.    [Eng.  bawd,  s.]    To  act  as  a 
procuress  or  as  a  procurer. 

"  And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  harridan  ; 
Now  nothings  left,  hut  wither'd,  pale,  and  shrunk, 
To  bawd  for  others."  Swi/t. 

*bawd  (2),  v.t.  [BAWDY  (2).]  To  foul,  to 
dirty,  to  defile. 

"  Her  shoone  smered  with  tallow 
Gresed  upon  dyrt, 
That  baudeth  her  skyrt." 

Skelion  :  Pomt,  p.  126. 

*  bawd'-e-kyii,  *.    Old  form  of  BALDACHINO. 

(Scotch.) 


'-i-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  baudy  (2)  ;  -ly.]    In  a 
bawdy  manner,  obscenely,  lasciviously. 

"  She  can  speak  .  .  .  amorously  bawdily."—  Taylor, 
tht  Water-Poet  :  WorTa,  ii.,  95. 

bawd'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  baudy;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Greasiness  or  filthiness  of  apparel  or 
body.     [From  bawdy  (1).] 
2.  Obscenity,  lewdness.    (Johnson.) 

bawd'-ing,  s.  [From  bawd,  s.,  or  the  pr. 
par.  of  bawd  (I),  v.]  The  act  or  practice  of  a 
bawd. 

*  bawd  rick,  *  bawd'-r^cke,  *  bawd'- 
er-yke,  *  bawd'-ryk,  *  bawd'-rikke, 
*  bawd'-ryg,  s.      [From   Old  Fr.  baudric, 
baldret.}    [BALDRIC.] 

"  Fresh  pnrlanda  too  the  virgins'  temples  crown'd  : 
The  youtlis  gilt  swords  wore  at  their  thighs  with 
silver  bandrickt  bound."     Chapman  :  Iliad. 

bawd'-ry,  *  baud  rie,  *  bawd'-er-Ie, 
t  baud  -er-ie,  *  I  ald'-rye,  s.  [Eng.  bawd  ; 
-ry.  In  O.  Fr.  bauderie,  balderie  =  boldness, 
joy.]  [BAWD.] 

1.  The  practice  of  a  bawd  —  that  of  procuring 
females  for  an  immoral  purpose,  or  of  bringing 
together  vicious  persons  of  different  sexes  with 
evil  intent. 

"  Cheating  and  bawdry  go  together  iu  the  world."— 
L'  Estrange. 

2.  Illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes  ;  obscenity 
in  composition  or  otherwise  ;   uncliaste  lan- 
guage. 

"  I  have  no  salt  :  no  bawdry  he  doth  mean  : 
For  witty,  iu  his  language,  Is  obscene." 

Ucn  Jonson. 

*  bawd'-shfp,  s.    [Eng.  bawd;  -ship.]    The 


personality  of  a  bawd.    (Used,  in  muck  cour- 
tesy, as  a  form  of  address  ;  cf.  lordship.) 

*  bawds   tr 6%  s.    [O.  Fr.  bandetrot.    Murray 
suggests  that  the  first  element  is  O.  Fr.  baud, 
baude  =  bold,  wanton,  merry,  and  the  second 
the  Teut.  strutt.     He  considers  that  the  Eng. 
bawd,  s.,  is  only  a  shortened  form  of  this  word, 
which  occurs  in  one  MS.  of  Piers  Plouman^ 
where  the  others  read   bawd.]     A  bawd,   a 
pander,  a  procuress. 

bawd'-jf  (1),  *  baud  y,  a.  [Etym.  unknown. 
Skeat  suggests  Wei.  bawaidd  =  dirty,  from  ba» 
=  mud.]  Foul.dirty,  defiled  in  a  physical  sense, 

"Of  his  worship  rekketh  he  so  lite 
His  overest  alitipe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  eflect  to  him.  so  inote  1  go ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16.1M. 

bawd'-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  bawd;  -y.] '  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  bawd  ;  obscene,  unchaste. 

"Only  they 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 
Will  be  deceiv'd." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  nil..  Prologue. 
"  Not  one  poor  bawdy  Jest  shall  dare  appear ; 
For  now  the  Iwtter  d  veteran  strumpets  here 
Pretend  at  least  to  bring  a  modest  ear." 

Southern. 

bawdy-house,  ».  A  house  of  evil  repu- 
tation ;  a  house  in  which,  for  lucre's  sake, 
unchaste  persons  of  opposite  sexes  are  allowed 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  illicit  inter- 
course. 

"  Has  the  pope  lately  shut  up  the  bawdy-houtet,  or 
does  he  continue  to  lay  a  tax  upon  sint "— Dennit. 

*  bawe  (1),  *.    [Bow.] 

*  bawe  line,  «.    [BOWLINE.] 

*  bawe  man,  s.    [BOWMAN.] 

*  bawe  (2),  *.    [Wei  baw  =  filth  (?).]    A  kind 
of  worm  formerly  used  as  bait  in  fishing ;  per- 
haps a  maggot  of  some  Musca  or  other  dip- 
terous insect. 

"The  bayts  in  May  and  June  .  .  .  also  the  worm  a- 
that  ys  call  yd  a  bawe  and  bredythe  yn  a  donghylle."— 
MS.  Stoane.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

baw'-gie,  *.  [Norse.]  One  of  the  Norse> 
names  of  the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus. 
marinus). 

*  baw  -horse,  *.    [BATHORSE,  «.) 

bawk,  s.    [BALK,  s.]    (Scotch  and   rV.  of  Eng. 


dialects.) 


rose-bud  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-inclosed  batch." 

Burnt:  A  Rotebud. 

bawl,  v.i.  A  t.  [In  IceL  baula  =  to  bellow,  to 
low,  as  a  cow  does;  Sw.  bota;  A.S.  bellan; 
Ger.  bellen  =  to  bark  ;  Dut.  balderen  =  to- 
roar ;  Wei.  ballaw ;  Fr.  piauler  =  to  squall,  to- 
bawl,  to  scold  ;  Low  Lat.  baulo  =  to  bark  ; 
Class.  Lat.  balo  =  to  bleat.  Imitated  from  the 
sound.]  [BELLOW.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  a  loud  sound  with  the  voice  ;  to- 
shout. 

"And  every  soul  cried  out '  Well  done ! ' 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl.' 

Cowper  :  John  ffilpin. 

2.  To  cry  loudly  as  a  child. 

"  A  little  child  was  bawling,  and  a  woman  chiding 
It"— L'Kttrange. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shout ;    to  shout  against  a  hostile 
measure  ;  to  effect  by  clamour. 

"  To  cry  the  cause  up  heretofore. 
And  bawl  the  bishops  out  of  dooT."—ffudibra*. 

2.  To   proclaim  or  advertise  with  a  loud- 
voice,  as  a  town-crier  does. 

"It  grieved  me  when  I  saw  labours  whk-h  had; 
cost  so  much  bawled  about  by  common  hawkers  ^ 
Swift. 

If  Bawl  is  always  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense. 

bawl,  s.  [Eng.  bawl,  v.i.  &  t]  A  loud  shout 
or  cry. 

bawled,  pa.  par.    [BAWL,  v.t] 

bawl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  bawl,  v.,  and  suffix  -er.J 
One  who  bawls. 

"  It  had  been  much  better  for  such  an  Imprudent 
and  ridiculous  bawltr,  as  this,  to  have  been  condemned 
to  have  cried  oysters  and  brooms  ! "— Echard :  Ground** 
ic.,  ,,fthe  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  loth  ed.,  p.  69. 

bawl -ing,  *bal-llng,  pr.  par.,  adj.,  &  s. 
[BAWL,  v.i.  &t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  or  partici- 
pial adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 


bSil,  b6y;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  eadst.     -ing» 
-dan  =  shan.   -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  —  zhnn.    -tious,  -sions,  -clous =shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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bawme— bay 


"  From  his  loved  home  no  lucre  him  can  draw  ; 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  never  saw, 
Nor  heard  at  bawling  bars  corrupted  law." 

Dryden. 

C.  As  substantive:  Loud  shouting,  crying, 
or  clamour. 

" '  We  have  at  the  Muzzy  Club,'  says  he,  '  no  riotous 
mirth  nor  awkward  ribaldry  ;  no  confusion  or  bawl- 
ing.' "—Goldsmith :  Ktsays,  i. 

bawme,  v.t.      [Fr.  embaumer  =  to  embalm.] 
(/Scotch.) 

1.  To  embalm. 

"  That  ilk  hart  than,  as  men  sayd, 
Scho  bawmi/d,  and  gert  it  be  layd 
Iii-til  a  cophyn  of  evore." 

Wyntovm,  viii.  8,  18.    (Jamieton.) 

2.  To  cherish,  to  warm. 

"  We  strike  at  nicht.  and  on  the  dry  sandis 
IMd  bawme  and  beik  oure  bodyis,  fete  and  handls." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  85,  3L    (Jamievm.) 

bawn,  bawne,  » tan,  s.    [Ir.  bdbhun,  ulti- 
mate origin  unknown.     O'Clery  in  N.E.D.] 

A.  As  an  ordinary  Old  English  word : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  habitation,  dwelling,  or  edifice, 
of  whatever  materials  constructed.    (Richard- 
ton.) 

2.  Specially:   A  quadrangle  or  base-court. 
(French.) 

B.  As  a  word  used  by  the  English  living 
within  the  Irish  pale.    (See  Trench's  Eng.  Past 
and  Present.) 

1.  A  hill. 

"  These  round  hills  and  square  Itaicnts,  which  you 
•ee  so  strongly  trenched  and  throwne  up,  were  (they 
•ay)  at  first  ordained  for  the  same  purpose,  that  people 
might  assemble  themselves  therein,  and  therefore 
auucicntly  they  were  called  folkmotes,  that  is,  a  place 
of  people,  to  meete,  or  talke  of  anything  that.  con. 
cenied  any  difference  betweene  parties  and  towne- 
ihips."— Spenter:  Ireland. 

2.  A  house. 

"This  Hamilton's  bawn,  whilst  it  sticks  on  ray  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  laud  ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder 
For  a  barrack  or  malthouse,  I  now  must  consider." 

Swift :  The  Grand  Question  Debated.    (Richardton. ) 

IT  It  is  still  used  in  connection  with  Irish 
history. 

"...  he  had  wandered  about  from  bawn  to  bawn 
and  from  cabin  to  cabin."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.. 
oh.  xii.,  p.  205. 

3.  A  place  near  the  house  enclosed  with 
mud  or  stone  walls  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
being  stolen  in  the  night.     (Notes  to  Swift's 
Grand  Question  Debated.) 

•  baw'-rel,   ».      [Compare  Ital.    barletta  =  a 
tree-falcon,  a  hobby.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  (John- 
son.) 

•baw'-sand,    *bau'-z6yn,    '  bau -zain, 

•  bau'-zein,  a.     [From  Fr.  balzan,  bauzan 
=  a  black  or  bay  horse  with  white  legs  above 
the  hoof ;  balzane  •=•  a  white  spot  or  mark  in 
any  part  of  (a  horse's)  body  (Cotgrave)  ;  Prov. 
bausan,  and   Ital.  balzano  =  a  horse  marked 
with   white  ;  from  Breton  bal  =  (1)  a  white 
mark  on  an  animal,  (2)  an  animal  with  a  white 
mark  upon  it.] 

Of  horses  and  cattle  only  :  Streaked  with 
white  upon  the  face. 

"  Apoun  aue  hors  of  Trace  dapplll  gray 
Herand,  quhais  formeat  felt  bayth  tuay 
War  mylk  quhyte.  and  his  creist  on  hicht  bare  he 
With  kawtand  face  ryngit  the  forthir  E." 
Dougl.  :  Virg.,  i.  110  (ed.  1553).    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

•  baw   son,     *  baw   sone,     *  bau   son, 
•ba'-son,    *  baw' -sin,    »  bau'-sene, 

•  bau'-cyne,  *  baw  ston,  *  bau  ston, 

•  bau'-zon,  *  bau  zcn,  *  baun  sey,  s. 
[In  O.  Fr.  bauzan,  baucant,  bauchant  =  spotted 
with  white,  pied.]    Originally,  no  doubt,  the 
same  as  the  preceding  word. 

A.  An  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  English  names  of  the 
badger  (Mcles  taxus).     It  is  given  on  account 
of  the  streaks  of  white  on  the  face  of  the 
animal.    (See  etyra.) 

"Bedone:  a  Gray,  Broclc,  Baton,  Badger."— Cot- 
grave. 

2.  Fig. :  A  large  or  fat  person.    (Coles.) 

IT  It  is  still  used  in  the  dialect  of  Craven,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  which  it  signifies  an  imperious, 
>oisy  fellow. 

B.  Attributively :    Pertaining  to  or   taken 
from  the  badger. 

"  Hii  mittens  were  of  bauzen  sklnne." 

l>r,iyt:,n  :  nnwsabell  (1593),  »t.  in. 

bawson  faced,  bauson-faced,  baw 
Sint  faced,  a.    Having  a  white  oblong  spot 
on  the  face. 

"T«  might  try  it  on  the  baiuon-faced  year-auld 
grey;  .  .  ."—Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxviii. 


baw'-ty,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  baud  -  a  white  dog.] 
A  name  for  a  dog,  especially  for  a  white  dog 
of  large  size,  and  also  for  a  hare.  (Scotch.) 

bax-ter,  s.  [Old  form  of  BAKER  (q.v.); 
originally  a  female  baker  ;  A.S.  boscestre,  from 
bwcere.  In  the  sixteenth  century  backstress,  a 
double  feminine,  came  into  use  for  a  short 
time.  [BAKESTER.]  A  baker. 

"  Ye  breed  of  the  baxtrrt,  ye  loo  your  neighbour's 
browst  better  than  your  am  batch."—  Kamsnu  :  S. 
Prov.,  p.  80. 

Bax  ter  i  an,  a.  &  s.  [From  the  proper 
name  Baxter  (see  def.).] 

A.  As   adjective  :    Pertaining   to   Richard 
Baxter,  the  eminent  Puritan  leader,  who  was 
born  in  1615,  and  died  in  1601. 

B.  As  substantive  :  One   holding  the  doc- 
trines of  Baxter. 

bay,  *  baye,  o.  &  ».  [O.  Fr.,  Mod.  Fr.,  and 
Prov.  bai;  Sp.  bayo;  Port,  baio;  Ital.  bajo, 
baio  ;  from  Lat.  badius  =  chestnut  coloured. 
Compare  Gael,  buidhe  —  yellow.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  :   Of  a  reddish-brown,  ap- 
proaching to  a  chestnut  colour.     (Applied 
chiefly  to  horses,  many  of  whom  are  of  the 
hue  now  described,  with  a  black  mane  aad 
tail.) 

"...  my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  d.-iy  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  ou.    Tis  yours  because  you  liked  it." 

Shuketp.  :  Tim.  of  Athens.  L  1 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  colour  described  under  A. 

"  A  bay  horse  is  what  is  inclining  to  a  chestnut  :  and 
this  colour  is  various,  either  a  light  bay  or  a  dark  bay. 
according  as  it  is  less  or  more  deep.  There  are  also 
coloured  horses  that  are  called  dappled  bam.  All  bay 
horses  are  commonly  called  brown  by  the  common 
people. 

"  All  bay  horses  have  black  manes,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  the  sorrel  that  have  red  or  white 
manes. 

"There  are  light  bayt  and  gilded  bayt  which  are 
somewhat,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The  chestnut  lay  is 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  colour  of  the  chest- 
nut."— farrier'*  Diet. 

2.  A  horse  of  that  colour. 

"...  he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bayt, 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate, 
The  disencumbered  Atlas  of  the  state." 

Cowper  :  Retirement. 

(See  also  the  example  under  B.  1.) 

bay  (1),  *  baye,  s.  [In  Fr.  bale;  Prov.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  bahia  ;  Ital.  baia,  baja  ;  Low  Lat. 
baia  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  badh,  bagh  ;  Bisc.  baid,  baiya 
=  harbour.  Wedgwood  considers  Sp.,  &c., 
bahia  the  original  form,  and  derives  it  from 
Catalan  badia  =  a  bay,  and  badar  =  to  open, 
to  gape.  (Sl-eat.)1 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geog.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  arm  or  inlet  of 
the  sea  extending  into  the  land  with  a  wider 
mouth  proportionally  than  a  gulf.     Compare 
in  this  respect  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the 
Gulf  of  Venice. 

"  And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make." 

ttyron  :  Chttde  Harold,  iv.  157. 

2.  Hydraulics  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  pond-head 
raised  to  keep  a  store  of  water  for  driving  a 
mill. 

3.  Arch.   d;  Ord.   Lang.:    A  term  used  to 
signify  the  magnitude  of  a  building.    Thus, 
"  if  a  barn  consists  of  a  floor  and  two  heads, 
where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it  a  barn  of  two 
bays.     These  bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  long,  and  floors  from  ten  to  twelve  broad, 
and  usually  twenty  feet  long,  which  is  the 
breadth  of  the  barn."    (Builder's  Diet.,  John- 


" If  this  law  hold  In  Vienna  ten  years,  I'll  rent  the 
fairest  house  in  it  after  threepence  a  bay."—  Shaketp.  : 
Meat  for  Meat.,  ii.  1. 

"  There  may  be  kept  one  thousand  bushels  in  each 
bi>/,  there  being  sixteen  bayt,  each  eighteen  feet  long. 
about  seventeen  wide,  or  three  hundred  square  feet  in 
each  bat/."—  Mortimer  :  Art  of  Husbandry. 

B.  Attributively:  As  in  the  following  com- 
pounds :  — 

bay-like,  o.    Like  a  bay. 

"  In  this  island  there  is  a  larpe  bay-Ufa  space,  com- 
sand."—  Darwin:    Voyage 

bay-salt,  bay  salt,  s. 

In  Chcm.,  Manuf.,  &  Commerce 

1.  Originally:  Salt  obtained  by  evaporating 
water  taken  from  a  "  bay  "  or  other  part  of  the 
sea.     This  was  done  by  conducting  the  water 
into  a  shallow  pit  or  basin,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

2.  Now  :   Coarse-grained  crystals  obtained 
by  slow  evaporation  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 


"All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  gtr» 
sound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing  spitting  Ac 
as  in  bay  tail  and  bay  leaves,  cast  into  fire.  —  Bacon. 

bay-window,  s. 

Arch.:  A  window  projecting  beyond  the 
line  of  the  front  of  a  house,  generally  either 
in  a  semi-hexagou  or  semi-octagon,  strictly 


BAY  WINDOW. 


speaking,  a  bay  window  rises  from  the  ground 
or  basement,  while  an  oriel  is  supported  on 
a  corbel  or  brackets,  and  a  bow  window  is 
always  a  segment  of  an  arch  ;  but  in  ordinary 
use  these  distinctions  are  seldom  accurately 
observed,  all  three  words  being  used  as 
synonymous. 

".  .  .  it  hath  fxnf  windows  transparent  as  barrica- 
does."— Shakesp. :  Twelfth,  flight,  iv.  2. 

ay  (2),  »•  [Fr.  abois,  abbois  =  barkings,  bay- 
ings  ;  abbayer  =  to  bark  or  bay  at.  The  origi- 
nal form  of  the  word  was  abay,  abaye,  or 
obey.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  stopped  by  anything, 
as  by  amorous  feeling  or  by  some  restraint  on 
motion  interposed  by  others  ;  a  standstill. 

"  Euere  the  dogge  at  the  hole  held  it  at  abaye."— 
Wttliam  of  Palerne  (fsA.  bkeat),  <6. 
"  When  as  by  chaunce  a  comely  squire  he  found 

That  thorough  some  more  mighty  enemies  wrong, 

Both  hand  and  foi.te  unto  a  tree  ' 


Unhappy  Squire  !  what  hard  mishap  thee  brought 
Into  tliis  bay  of  perill  and  disgrace?" 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  VI.  i.  11,  12. 

2.  The  act  or  the  state,  position,  or  attituda 
of  standing  fiercely  facing  one's  foes  after 
having  vainly  attempted  to  escape  from  them 
by  flight.  (Used  in  the  expressions  at  bay,  at 
the  bay,  and  to  bay.) 

(1)  At  bay,  *  at  abay,  at  the  bay  : 

(a)  Of  a  stay  or  other  animal  :  The  state, 
position,  or  attitude  of  a  stag  or  other  animal 
hunted  by  hounds  when,  despairing  of  escape, 
it  turns  round  and  faces  its  pursuers. 

"  Like  as  a  mastiffe  having  at  abay 
A  salvage  bull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe  threat 
Desi>erale  daunger,  if  he  them  assay." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.VI.  vii.  «. 
"This  ship,  for  fifteen  hours,  sate  like  a  stag  among 

hounds  at  the  buy,  and  was  sieged  and  fought  with 

in  turn  by  fifteen  great  ihips."—  Bacon:    War  with 

Spain. 

(b)  Of  men  :  In  the  state  of  men  driven  to 
desperation,  who,  having  turned,  now  fiercely 
face  their  assailants,  resolved  to   sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

"...  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage 
that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor  could  not 
but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair."—  Afacaulay: 
llitt.  Enff-,  ch.  ii. 

(c)  Fig.  (of  things):  Warded  off. 

"  The  most  terrible  evils  are  Just  kept  at  bay  by  in- 
cessant evils."—  Isaac  Taylor.  (Goodrich  t  Porter.) 

(2)  To  bay  :  From  a  state  of  flight  into  on« 
like  that  described  under  At  bay  (b). 

"...  the  imperial  race  turned  desperately  to  6ay.' 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii 

bay  (3),  s.    [From  bay,  v.  (q.v.).]    Barking;  a 
bark. 

11  From  such  unpleasant  sounds  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs  .  .  ." 

r  :  Task,  bk.  i. 


bay  (4),  *  baye,  ».  [Probably  irom  Fr.  bait  ; 
8p.  baya  =  a  berry.  Remotely  :nnn  Lat.  bacca 
(q.v.^'1 

A.  As  substantive  : 

t  1.  A  berry,  and  specially  one  from  some 
species  of  the  laurel.  [See  No.  2.] 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  Lauras  nobilis. 
A  fine  tree  with  deep-green  foliage  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  dark-purple  or  black  berries.  Both 
of  these  nave  a  sweet,  fragrant  odour,  and  an 
aromatic,  astringent  taste.  The  leaves,  the 
berries,  and  the  oil  made  from  the  latter  are 
narcotic  and  carminative.  The  leaves  were 
anciently  used  to  form  wreaths  or  garlands 
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with  which  to  encircle  the  brows  of  victors. 
The  bay  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant  [LAUREL.  ]  It  is  common  in 
English  gardens,  the  leaves  being  often  used 


BAT. 

1.  Branch  of  Laurui  nobttit,  in  male  flower  (one-fifth 
natural  size!.  2.  Male  flower  (natural  size).  3. 
Female  flower  (natural  size).  4.  Berry  (natural 
tize). 

for  flavouring  certain  dishes.  There  are  several 
trees  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Red  Bay 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  is  Laurus 
Caroliniensis.  The  White  Bay  is  Magnolia 
qlauoa. 

If  In  the  United  States  bay  is  locally  used 
also  for  a  tract  of  land  covered  with  bay- 
trees.  (Drayton :  S.  Carolina.) 

3.  Plur.  (Poetic.) :  An  honorary  crown,  gar- 
land,  or  any  similar  reward  bestowed  as  a 
prize  for  excellence.     [See  No.  2.] 

(a)  Such  a  reward,  literally,  of  bay-leaves. 
(6)  An  honorary  reward  of  another  kind. 

"  Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bay*. 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise! " 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

4.  Of  the  Scripture  Bay-tree.    [BAY-TREE,  2.] 
B.  Attributively :   In  such  compounds  as 

"the  following : — 

bay-laurel,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  common  laurel,  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

bay-rum,  s.  An  aromatic,  spirituous 
liquid\  used  by  hair-dressers  and  perfumers, 
prepared  in  the  West  Indies  by  distilling  rum 
in  which  bay  leaves  have  been  steeped.  As 
imported  it  is  almost  colourless,  and  contains 
eighty-six  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  genuine  bay-rum,  except  directly 
from  the  importer,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  being  an  artificial 
mixture  of  oil  of  bay,  alcohol,  and  water. 

bay-tree,  bay  tree, .--. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  BAY  (4),  No.  2. 
It  is  sometimes  called  also  the  Sweet  Bay-tree. 

2.  Scripture.     The  bay-tree  of  Ps.   xxxvii. 
35,  Heb.  rnfcjl  (ezrachh),  from  rnj  (zarachh)  — 
to  spring   up,    may  be  the  Laurus   nobilis, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain.     Gesenius 
makes  it  simply  an  indigenous  tree,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  transplanted.    The  Sep- 
tuagint  translators,  mistaking  TTn*  (arzachh) 
for  rnw  (ezracch),  called  the  tree  "the  cedar 
of  Lebanon." 

"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  In  great  power,  and  spread- 
tag  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree."— Pt.  xxxvii.  36. 

bay(l).  v.t.  [From  Eng.  bay  (l)=an  arm  of 
the  sea.]  To  embay,  to  shut  in,  to  enclose,  to 
encompass,  to  surround,  as  a  bay  is  enclosed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  land. 

"...  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies." 

Shaketp. :  Jtoliut  Cccsar.  ir.  L 

bay  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [In  Fr.  aboyer ;  O.  Fr.  abbayer ; 
Ital.  abbaia/re,  abbajare,  baiare,  bajare  =  to 
bark  ;  Lat.  baubor  —  to  bark  gently  ;  Gr. 
8av£ta  (bauzo)  =  to  bark,  to  cry  |3av  ftav  (ban 
cow),  corresponding  to  the  bow  wow  of  English 
children,  imitated  from  the  sound  of  a  dog's 
barking.  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bark  like  a  dog.     Used — 

1.  With  at  of  the  person  or  thing  barked  at. 

"  While  her  vexed  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bayed  at  the  prize  lieyoud  his  reach." 

.Score .-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  S. 

2.  Without  a  preposition  following. 

"  The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber." 

Byron:  Manfred,  lit  4. 

B.  Transitive:  To  pursue  with  barking  ;  to 
bark  at.     Uteil— 

1.  Lit.:  Of  dogs  pursuing  an  animal. 


2.  Fig. :  Of  human  enemies  pursuing  a 
person  or  an  army. 

"  He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels."— Shakeij>. :  '2  Ben.  1  r.,  1.  8. 

H  Also  [from  BAY  (2),  s.,  2]  to  drive  to  bay. 

"  When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear." 
Shalutp. :  Midi.  Night  t  Dream,  iv.  1. 

bay'-ard,  *bai'-arde,  *.  [O.  Fr.  bayard; 
from  bay,  a. ,  and  suffix  -ard  (q.v.).] 

1.  Literally:  A  bay  horse.    (Often  applied 
specially  to    an  old    blind  horse  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  poetry.) 

"  Blind  Bayard  moves  the  mill."— Philipi. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  A  man  blinded  with  self-conceit. 

"  Onely  the  bald  and  blind  bayardt  (who  usually  out 
of  self-cuuceit  are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  their 
election  and  salvation)  .  .  ."—Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  8«r.  <i 
(Kichardlun.) 

(b)  An  unmannerly  beholder.    [Fr.  bayer  = 
to  gape.] 

bay'-ard-ly,  a.  [Eng.  bayard;  -ly.)  Done 
in  a  blind  or  stupid  manner. 

"...  not  a  formal  and  bayardly  round  of  duties."— 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conference.  (Richardion.) 

bay'-ber-ry\  ».    [Eng.  bay ;  berry.) 

1.  The  berry  of  the  bay,  Laurus  nobilis. 

2.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Myrica 
cerifera,  or  Wax  Myrtle  of  North  America,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  berries  used  for 
making  into  candles,   soap,   or  sealing-wax. 
The  root  is  used  to  remove  toothache.     The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  plant  is  found  on  the  shores  of  bays. 

bayberry-bush,  s.    The  same  as  BAY- 

BEBEY  (q.V.). 

bayberry-tallow,  s.  Tallow  for  candles 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  bayberry. 

*baye,  v.t.    [BATHE.]    To  bathe. 

*'  Uee  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayet 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wynd." 

Spenser :  F.  Q. ,  I.  vii  S. 

bayed,  a.    [From  bay  (1),  s.,  and  a.,  A.  8.] 

Having  a  bay  or  bays. 

"The  large  bayed  bum."— Drayton. 

*  ba'ye-ly,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BAILLIE. 

*  bayes,  s.    [BAIZE.] 

Bay  -eux  (eux  as  u),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Bayeux  (sec 
def.),  O.  Fr.  &  Low  Lat.  Saiocas,  Saiocce,  and 
Baiocasses,  from  a  tribe  formerly  inhabiting 
it]  A  French  town,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  of  the  same  name  in  the  department 
of  Calvados. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  Bayeux  tapes- 
try, s.  Tapestry  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of 'Bayeux,  representing  the  events  in  William 


BAYEUX  TAPESTRY. 

of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  and  said, 
apparently  with  correctness,  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  queen  Matilda. 

bay'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BAY  (1),  v.  ] 

bay'-Ing  (2),  *  bai'-jfnge,  •bay'-inge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BAY  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  adj.  andparticip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive :  The  barking  of  a  dog. 
"  Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  having  of  a  hound." 

Srott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  111.  14. 

bayl'-don-ite,  s.  [Named  nfter  Dr.  John 
Bayldon.]  A  mineral  occurring  as  minute 
marnmillary  concretions,  with  a  dingy  surface. 
It  is  sometimes  reticulated.  Its  hardness  is 
4'5  ;  its  sp.  gr.  5'35  ;  its  lustre  strong  resinous ; 
its  colour  grass-green  to  blackish-green.  Its  | 


composition  is  :  Arsenic  acid,  31  "76  ;  oxide  of 
copper,  bO'88 ;  oxide  of  lead,  80'13 ;  water, 
4'58.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

*  bayl'-ler-Ie,   s.     The   same  as    BAILIART 
(q.v.).     (Scotch.) 

bay'-ly-sblp,  *.  [Old  Eng.  bayly  =  baittit; 
-ship.  ]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  baillie. 

*  bayne,  *.    [BAIN,  ».] 

*  bayne,  v.    [BAIN,  t>.] 

*  bayne,  a.    [BAIN,  a.) 

bay'-on-St,  *  bag'-tf-nSt,  «.  [In  Sw.  bajo- 
nett;  Dan.  &  Dut.  bajonet;  Fr.  baionette, 
bayonette  ;  Sp.  bayoneta ;  Port,  baioneta ; 
Ital.  baionelta.  From  Bayonnt,  a  French 
city  in  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  near  which 
bayonets  were  first  manufactured  in  1640. 
Derived  from  Basque  fcaia  =  good,  and  ono  = 
bay,  port.] 

1.  Military  <t  Ord.  Lang. :  A  military  weapon 
formerly  called  a  dagger,  made  to  be  fitted  to 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  rifle,  to  convert  the 
latter  into  a  kind  of  pike.    At  first  it  was  so 
fixed  that  it  required  to  be  taken  off  before  the 
gun  was  fired  ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie  showed  the  danger  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, it  has  been  screwed  on  in  such  a  way  aa 
not  to  interfere  with  the  firing  of  the  weapon. 

"The  musketeer  was  generally  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  had,  during  many  years,  been  gradually 
coming  into  use,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a 
dagger,  but  which,  from  the  time  of  William  IIL. 
has  been  known  among  us  by  the  French  name  of 
bayonet."— JUacaulay  :  Hift.-Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Mech. :  A  pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of 
holes  formed  for  its  reception,  and  which  by 
its  movements  engages  or  disengages  parts  of 
a  machine. 

bayonet-clasp,  s.  A  movable  ring  of 
metal  surrounding  the  socket  of  a  bayonet  to 
strengthen  it. 

bayonet-clutch,  .1.  A  clutch,  usually 
with  two  prongs,  attached  by  a  feather-key  to 
a  shaft-driving  machinery.  When  in  gear  the 
prongs  of  the  clutch  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
ends  of  a  friction-strap  in  contact  with  the  side 
boss  of  the  wheel  to  be  driven. 

bayonet-joint,  .-•.  A  kind  of  coupling, 
the  two  pieces  of  which  are  so  interlocked  by 
the  turning  of  the  complex  apparatus  that 
they  cannot  be  disengaged  by  a  longitudinal 
movement. 

bay'-on-St,  v.t.     [From  bayonet,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  "  To  put  to  the  bayonet,"  to  stab  with 
the  bayonet. 

2.  To  compel  by  hostile  exhibition  of  the 
bayonet. 

"You  send  troop*  to  satire  and  bayonet  us  Into  sub- 
mission.'1— Burke.'  To  the  liherifft  of  Brutal. 

ba'-you,  s.  [Fr.  boyau  =  (1)  a  gut,  (2)  a  long 
and  narrow  place.)  A  word  used  in  Louisiana 
(which  belonged  to  the  French  before  1803, 
when  the  United  States  purchased  It),  and 
signifying  (1)  the  outlet  of  a  lake ;  (2)  a 
channel  for  water. 

"  Into  the  still  bayou." 

Lona/cllou  :  The  Quadroon  Girl 

*  bayt,  *  bayte,  «.    The  same  as  BAIT,  *. 

*  bayt,  v.t.    The  same  as  BAIT,  v.    (Scotch.) 

*  bayte,  a.    [Born.]   (Scotch.) 

*  bayte,  v.t.  &  i.    [BATE,  v.] 

bay-ya'rn,  s.  [From  Eng.  bay,  a. .  or  bay,  s.  (1) 
(it  is  doubtful  which),  and  yarn.]  The  same 
as  woollen  yarn.  (Chambers.) 

*  bayze, «.    [BAIZE.] 
ba'-za, *.    [BAZAT.] 

ba-zaar',  ba-zar',  «.  [In  Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  & 
Port,  bazar  ;  Ital.  bazar,  bazari,  all  from  Pers. 
bazdr  =  sale,  exchange  of  goods,  market.] 

1.  In  Persia,  Turkey,  India,  £c. :  An  Eastern 
market,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  roofed  in. 

"  Attached  to  the  barracks  [in  Madras]  is  a  bazar  tat 
the  supply  of  the  troop*."—  Thornton :  Oatettetr  of 
India  (1857),  p.  579. 

2.  In  other  countries  : 

(a)  An   establishment  for   selling   various 
kinds  of  fancy  goods  for  personal  profit. 

(b)  A  sale  for  some  benevolent  object. 

baz'-at,baz'-a,«.  [In  Ger.  bazak.  Apparently 
from  Arab,  t  busr  =  cotton.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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baze— beach 


Comm. :  A  long  fine-spun  cotton,  often  called 
Jerusalem  cotton,  as  being  brought  from  that 
city. 

baze,  base,  v.t.  [Dut.  rerbazen  =  to  astonish, 
to  amaze.  ]  To  conf  use.to  stupefy,  to  daze  (q.  v.). 

"  Into  bis  face  she  glour  d  and  gazed. 
And  wist  not  well,  she  was  so  baled. 
To  what  hand  lor  to  turu  her." 

Wation :  Coll.  i.  47. 

•*  ba'-zen  (Old  Eng.),   bis  -sin  (Scotch),  a. 
[BASS  (1).]     Of  or  belonging  to  rushes. 
"  Under  the  feit  of  this  ilk  bysnyng  jaip ; 
About  the  nek  kuyt  mony  baain  raip." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  46,  38.    (Jamieson.) 

B.C.  Initials  and  abbreviations  of  Before  Christ. 
(Used  in  chronology  and  ordinary  language.) 

bdel  -ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  0a<?AAa  (bdella) 
=  a.  leech  ;  J3SciAAu>  (bdallo)  =  to  milk  cows,  to 
suck.] 

Zoology :  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  of 
the  order  Aoarina.  They  have  a  rostrum  and 
palpi  of  extreme  length,  have  their  bodies 
divided  by  a  constriction,  and  live  among 
dump  moss. 

bdel'-li-um  (b  silent),  a.    [In  Ger.  and  Fr. 

bdellium ;  Port,  bdellio ;  Lat.  bdellium  and 
bedellu  ;  Gr.  pSeAAiof  (bdellioa).  Apparently 
akin  also  to  Heb.  nVia  (bedholachh),  from  VlJ 
(badhal)  —  to  separate,  to  select.  ] 

L  Scripture.  The  "bdellium"  of  Scripture 
is  in  Heb.  nVi?  (bedholachh)  (see  etym.),  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint  of  Gen.  ii.  12  acflpaf 
(anthrax)  (literally,  burning  coal)  —  ...  the 
carbuncle,  ruby,  and  garnet  (Liddell  and  Scott), 
the  red  sapphire  (Dana);  whilst  in  Numb.  xi.  7 
it  is  translated  icpu<rraAAos  (krustallos)  —  .  .  . 
rock  crystal.  Some  modern  writers,  following 
the  Septuagint  translation,  make  it  a  mineral, 
as  are  the  "  gold  "  and  the  "  onyx  stone  "  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Gen.  ii.  12.  Others 
think  that  it  was  the  gum  described  under  II. 
and  III.  2;  while  the  Rabbins,  Bochart,  and 
Oesenius  consider  that  it  was  a  pearl  or  pearls. 

"  And  the  gold  of  that  land  Is  good :  there  is  bdellium 
and  the  onyx-stone."— Gen.  ii.  12. 

"And  the  manna  was  as  coriander-seed,  and  the 
colour  thereof  as  the  colour  of  tulellium."—jfumb.  xi.  7. 

IL  Class.  Nat.  Hist.  The  bdellium  of  Pliny 
was  once  supposed  to  have  been  the  gum  of 
the  Palmyra  Palm,  Borassus  flabelli/ormis,  but 
was  more  probably  a  Balsamodendron,  appa- 
rently B.  Mukul  (III.  2). 

IIL  Modern  Botany,  Old  Pharmacy,  and 
Commerce : 

1.  Indian  bdellium  or  False  Myrrh :  A  gum 
resin  produced  by  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii 
or  Amyris   Bdellium.      It    appears  in  light- 
coloured    pellicles  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
which  peel  off  from  time  to  time  ;  they  diffuse 
for  some  distance  round  a  fragrance  of  a  de- 
lightful kind,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  myrrh. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  plasters. 

2.  The  bdellium  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  A  gum 
resin  derived  from  Balsamodendron  Mukul. 

3.  African  bdellium:   Two  gum  resins,  the 
one  from  Balsamodendron  Africanum,  which 
grows  in  Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa  ;   the 
other  from  a  composite  plant,  Ceradia  furcata. 
\i'rea».  ofBot.) 

4.  Sicilian  bdellium :  A  gum  resin  produced 
by  a  species  of  carrot,  Daucus  Hispanicus  (De 
Cand.),  D.  gummifer  (Lamarck),  or  by  D.  gin- 
gidium  (Linn.). 

bdel  lorn  et  er,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3£«'AAa  (bdella) 
—  &  leech,  and  ^erpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surgery:  A  cupping-gkss,  to  which  are 
attached  an  exhausting  syringe  and  a  scarifi- 
cator.  It  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
leeches,  and  shows  the  amount  of  blood 
drawn. 

IK»,  *  bl,  *  ben  (pr.  par.  beang,  *  beeing,  *  be- 
ynge  (Eng.);  *  beand  (O.  Scotch)  (pa.  par.  been, 
*  ben,  *  be),  v.i.  [A.S.  beon,  beonne  =  to  be, 
to  exist,  to  become.  It  is  thus  declined :  ic 
beo  —  I  am  ;  thu  beo  ,t,  best,  byst  =  thou  art ;  he 
byth,  bith,  we  beoth,  beo,  &c.  Gael,  bi  =  to  be  ; 
Ger.  ich  bin  =  I  am  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bun,  bin  = 
to  be;  Goth,  banan ;  Slav,  byti ;  Lith.  buti ; 
Sansc.  bhu  —  to  be.  Compare  also  Lat.  fui  = 
I  was ;  Gr.  cf>«o  (phu5)  —  to  bring  forth,  to 
produce.]  The  substantive  verb.  It  is  used— 
I.  As  a  copula  connecting  the  subject  and 
its  predicate:  in  which  case  it  denotes  exist- 
ence in  relation  to  that  predicate  ;  existence, 
the  character  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  word  with  which  the  substantive  verb  is 


connected  ;  to  be  ;  to  continue,  to  remain  ;  to 
be  present  in  a  place ;  to  happen  in  a  par- 
ticular way  ;  to  happen  according  to  ordina- 
tion or  appointment ;  to  become  ;  to  aim  ; 
with  various  other  shades  of  meaning.  Rank- 
ing as  a  copula  or  apposition  verb,  now 
technically  viewed  as  one  of  incomplete  pre- 
dication (see  Bain's  Higher  Eng.  Gram),  it  is 
followed  by  a  nominative  in  apposition  with 
it,  and  not  with  an  objective  as  would  be  the 
case  were  it  a  transitive  verb.  Thus  in  the 
example  from  Acts  xii.  15,  given  below,  "  It  is 
his  angel,"  the  noun  angel  is  in  the  nominative 
and  not  in  the  objective  case. 

IT  Be  is  defective,  the  omissions  being  sup- 
plied by  parts  from  other  verbs  not  in  the 
least  resembling  it  in  sound,  as  am,  art,  are 
(from  A.S.  eom  =  to  be),  were,  was  (from  A.S. 
wesan  =  to  be).  [BEAND,  Is.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  joined  with  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  a  sub- 
stantive, a  pronoun,  &c. 

"...  I  uxu  envious  at  the  foolish."— Pi.  Ixxiii.  3. 
"...  lo.  he  a  there  .  .  ."—Hark  xiii.  21. 
"...  it  <«  his  angel."— Acts  xii.  15. 
"...  Lord,  it  it  I  r'—Matt.  xxvi.  22. 

2.  Specially  :  As  an  auxiliary  verb,  used 

(a)  Before  a  past  (properly  a  perfect)  parti- 
ciple, so  as  to  constitute  the  passive  voice. 


(6)  Before  the  present  (properly  the  im- 
perfect) participle,  so  as  to  constitute  a  form 
of  the  active,  implying  that  an  action  has 
commenced  to  be  performed,  that  the  doing 
of  it  is  in  progress,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 


IL  In  an  abstract  sense  denoting  simple 
existence.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called 
the  substantive  verb.  If  the  being  existent 
be  a  living  one,  then  the  substantive  verb 
denotes  to  live. 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  1U.  1. 
IIL  Special  phrases : 

1.  *Be  als  mekil  =  forasmuch. 

"  Alle  so  it  is  ordeyned.  be  on  assent  of  the  brethren, 
be  alt  meckil  as  the  lyght  fornseide  ne  may  uout  be 
meynteiieil  in  the  tyiue  for  to  comt."— English  Oildt 
(Ear.  Eng.  Text  Sue.),  pp.  49,  60. 

2.  Be  it  so  =  let  it  be  so.     A  phrase  used  (a) 
by  one  giving  authority  to  do  anything  which 
he  has  the  power  to  permit  or  refuse  to  have 
done,  or  (6)  by  one  conceding  what  an  oppo- 
nent in  argument  has  demanded. 

"  My  gracious  duke, 

Be  't  to  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius." 

Shakap. :  Midt.  Ifight'i  Dream,  ii.  1. 

3.  Let  be  —  let  alone,  leave  unmeddled  with. 

"Let  6«,  said  he,  my  prey."— Dryden. 

If  The  following  examples  illustrate  how 
interchangeably  be,  bi,  and  ben  were  once  used : 

(a)  Be,  used  where  been  would  now  be  em- 
ployed. 

"  Fenyeand  ane  oblatione,  as  it  had  be 
For  prosper  return j-ng  hums  in  thare  cuntre." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  39, 10. 
(6)  Ben  (—  beon)  for  be. 

"A  manly  ma.n   to  ben  an  abbot  able." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ProL  167. 

Be  was  also  used  where  we  now  employ  are. 

"B«  they  butter  than  these  kingdom*?"— Amos  vi.  2. 
It  was  also  used  in  O.  Scotch  for  let  or  let  be  = 
not  to  mention,  not  to  speak  of,  to  except. 
(Jamieson.) 

U  (a)  Crabb  thus  distiuguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  be,  to  exist,  and  to  subsist: — "To  be  is 
applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or 
to  the  substances  themselves  ;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of 
themselves.  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms, 
of  actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movement,  and 
of  every  different  relation,  whether  real,  ideal, 
or  qualiflcative,  that  they  are;  we  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  sub- 
stances, that  they  exist.  Man  is  man,  and 
will  be  man  under  all  circumstances  ;  he 
exists  under  every  known  climate,  &c.  Of 
being  and  existence  as  nouns,  the  former  not 
only  designates  the  abstract  action  of  being, 
but  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  sen- 
sible object  that  is  ;  the  latter  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence, 
human  beings ;  beings  animate  and  inanimate  ; 
the  supreme  Being ;  but  the  existence  of  a 
God,  of  innumerable  worlds,  of  evil.  Being 
may  in  some  cases  lie  indifferently  employed 
for  existence,  particularly  in  the  grave  style ; 
when  speaking  of  animate  objects,  as  the 
being  of  a  God  ;  our  frail  being ;  and  when 


qualified  in  a  compound  form  is  preferable,  as 
our  well-being.  Subsist  is  properly  a  species 
of  existing;  it  denotes  temporary  or  partial 
existence.  Every  tiling  exists  by  the  i-ieative 
and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty ; 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal 
life.  To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the 
event  of  being  or  existing ;  to  subsist  conveys 
the  accessory  ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration 
of  existing.  Man  exists  while  the  vital  or 
spiritual  part  of  him  remains  ;  he  subsists  by 
what  he  obtains  to  support  life." 

(b)  To  be,  to  become,  to  grow,  are  thus  dis- 
criminated : — "Be  is  positive;  become  is  rela- 
tive :  a  person  is  what  he  is  without  regard 
to  what  he  was ;  he  becomes  that  which  he  ioos 
not  before.  We  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he 
is,  but  we  cannot  judge  of  him  by  what  he 
will  become.  To  become  includes  no  idea  of 
the  mode  or  circumstance  of  its  becoming ;  to 
grow  is  to  become  by  a  gradual  process  :  a  man 
may  become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind  ; 
but  he  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  iin-aiis 
of  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  experience." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.)  , 

be,  prep.  [Be  as  a  prefix  =  by.]  By,  to, 
towards.  (Scotch.) 

be-east,  adv.    Towards  the  east.   (Scotch.) 
be  than,  adv.    By  that  time. 

"Sternys,  be-than,  began  for  till  apper." 

Wallace,  v.  135,  MS. 

be  as  aprefix.  [A.S.  be,  bi,  big ;  O.S.  be,  bi; 
Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Dut.  be;  N.  H.  Ger.  be,  bei;  M. 
H.  Ger.  be,  bi ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bi,  pi,  pi ;  Goth.  bi.} 

1.  Denoting  nearness  to  ;  as  beside. 

1"  Originally  it  was  the  same  as  by,  and 
beside  in  Old  English  is  often  written  biside  or 
by  side. 

2.  Denoting  a  surrounding  of  any  person  or 
thing,  as  beset  =  to  set  on  one  all  round  ;  or  a 
doing  of  anything  all  over  a  person  or  thing, 
as  beslaver  =  to  slaver  all  over. 

3.  Denoting  priority ;  as  bespeak  =  to  speak 
beforehand  for  anything. 

4.  Denoting  causation  or  generation,  as  beget 
compared  with  get;   or  converting  a  simple 
verb  generally  intransitive    into  a  transitive 
one,  as  to  moan,  to  bemoan  one's  hard  lot. 

5.  Adding  intensity  to  a  simple  verb,  though 
in  some  cases  the  meaning   seems  scarcely 
altered.     It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  or 
how  little  intensity  is  added  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  words  bedeafen,  bedraggle,  begrudge, 
and  becalm,  as  compared  with  deafen,  draggle, 
grudge,  and  calm.     Prof.  Craik,  Eng.  of  Shakes- 
peare, considers  that  in  most  cases  be  is  the 
relic  of  the  prefix  ge,  which  was  the  favourite 
and  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
language  in  what  is  called  "the  Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

Be.  In  Chemistry,  the  initial  letters  and 
symbol  for  the  element  Beryllium. 

beach,  s.  [Of  unknown  etymology.  Not  in 
A.S.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  or  Ger.,  in  which  the 
word  for  what  we  call  a  beach  is  strand ;  nor 
'is  it  in  the  Celtic  nor  in  the  Italic  languages. 
Compare  with  Dan.  bakke,  Sw.  backe  —  ascent, 
acclivity,  rising  ground,  hill,  hillock.]  A 
sandy  or  pebbly  sea-shore,  the  strand  on  which 
the  waves  break.  (Used  also  for  the  shore  of 
a  lake  or  of  a  large  river.) 

"  Hail  to  the  welcome  shout '.— the  friendly  speech  I 
When  hand  grasps  liaud  uniting  on  the  beach." 

Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  4. 

beach-head,  s.  The  beach  at  the  head 
of  a  creek. 

".  .  .  their  detritus  on  the  beach-Jteadt  of  long 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  first  high  up  the  valleys,  then 
lower  and  lower  down  as  the  land  slowly  rose."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

beach-line,  s.  The  line  marked  out  by 
the  waves  on  a  beach. 

"...  such  deposits,  consequently,  would  have  » 
good  chance  of  resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  successive 
bench-lines,  and  of  lasting  to  a  future  epoch."— Dar- 
n-in :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

bca9h,  v.t.  [From  beach,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  run, 
drive,  or  drag  upon  a  l>each.  (Used  specially 
of  boats,  or  of  leaky  and  sinking  vessels,  or 
of  vessels  which  have  sunk  in  a  river  and 
are  impeding  navigation.  Thus  the  ill-fated 
Princess  Alice  steamboat,  sunk  in  the  Thames 
in  a  collision  with  the  Bywell  Castle,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1878,  was  said  to  be 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


beached— beading 
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"  beached  "  when  her  broken  hull  was  hauled 
or  driven  ashore. 

belched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEACH,  «.] 

As  participial  adjective.  Spec.  :  Exposed  to 
tile  action  of  the  waves  on  a  beach. 

"  Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood." 

Shakeap. :  Timon,  V.  1. 

bea^h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BEACH,  y.] 

A.  &  B.  As  participle  £  participial  adjective: 
In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
running  a  leaky  vessel  on  the  beach,  or  of 
hauling  a  ship  or  boat  up  upon  the  beach  to 
repair  her,  or  to  afford  her  shelter  till  the 
time  arrives  for  her  again  putting  to  sea. 

l>e'ac1i-&  *  be'a9h-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  beach ;  -y.} 
Having  a  beach  or  beaches. 

"  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips." 

Sliakesp. :  3  Ben.  IV.,  111.  1. 

Tj  Beachy  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  does  not  take  its 
name  from  the  above,  but  from  a  corruption  of 
beau  chef  (see  Isaac  Taylor's  Words  and  Places). 

boa  -con  (or  o  silent,  as  if  be  en),  *  bea'- 
kon,  *  bi'-kon,  *  bcknc   (ne  =  en),   s. 

[A.S.  beacen,  becun,  becen,  been  =  a  beacon,  a 
sign,  a  token ;  connected  with  beacnian,  Sic- 
ilian., bycnian  =  (1)  to  beckon,  (2)  to  nod,  to 
«how,  signify  form.  (BECKON.)  InO.S.  bokan-; 
Fries,  baken,  beken  •=.  sign,  signal ;  Dut.  baak 
=  a  beacon.  Compare  with  Eng.  beck  and 
&ecAx>il(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Ignited  combustible  materials  placed  in 
an  iron  cage,   ele- 
vated upon  a  pole 

or  any  other  natu- 
ral elevation,  so  as 
to  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  Beacons 
were  used  to  guide 
travellers  across 
unfrequented  parts 
of  the  country,  and 
to  alarm  the  in- 
habitants on  the 
occurrence  of  an 
invasion  or  a  re- 
bellion. The  "cres- 
sets "  formerly  used 
in  London  and 
other  cities  to  light 
the  streets  were 
beacons  of  the  type 
first  described. 

"  As  leu  and  leu  the  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  T.  IS. 

2.  A  signal,  specially  by  means  of  flre,  to 
warn  mariners  of  danger. 

IL  Fig. :  Anything  calculated  to  give  light 
to  those  who  are  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and 
danger,  re-animating  their  courage,  while 
warning  them  of  the  perils  they  should  avoid. 

"  He  that  in  innun tain-holds  hath  sought 
A  refuge  for  nncoiuiucr'd  thought, 
A  charter'd  h  me  where  Freedom's  child 
Wight  rear  her  alUrs  in  the  wild. 
And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 
A  beacon  for  eternity." 

Bemans :  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  Attributively:   Constituting   a  beacon  ; 
supporting   a   beacon ;   proceeding   from   or 
otherwise  pertaining  to  a  beacon.    (See  the 
examples  which  follow.) 

beacon-blaze,  s.  The  blaze  made  by  a 
beacon.  (Used  literally  or  figuratively.) 

"  I*  yon  red  glare  the  western  star?— 
Oh,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minitrel,  lit  M. 

beacon-fire,  s.    The  flre  of  a  beacon. 

"  With  me  must  die  the  beacon-fires 
That  stream'd  at  midnight  from  the  mountain-hold." 
Bemam:  The  Chief  tain' i  Son. 

beacon  flame,  s.    The  flame  of  a  beacon. 

"  Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-Jtame, 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  v.  15. 

beacon-light,  s.    The  light  of  a  beacon. 
(o)  Literally: 

*'  By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-ligh*. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright." 

Scott  .•  Marmion.  Introd.  to  c.  1. 
(6)  Figuratively : 

"  By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
From  the  far  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled." 

Bern  fins :  The  Scep'ic. 

beacon-tower,  s.  A  tower  on  or  from 
which  a  beacon  is  displayed. 


"  And  In  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-. otaer." 

Bl/ron:  The  Giaour. 

bea'-con,  v.  t.  [From  beacon,  s.]  To  light  up 
with  beacon  fires. 

"  As  up  the  vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beaconed  the  dale  with  midnight  fires." 

Xcott :  Kokeby,  v.  37. 

bea-con  age  (age  ig),  s.  [From  Eug. 
beacon ;  -age.]  Money  paid  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  beacon  ;  a  system  of  beacons. 

"...  a  suit  for  ocamnaye  of  a  beacon  standing  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  eh.  7. 

bea'-coned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BCACON,  v.] 
As  participial  adjective :  Having  a  beacon. 

"  The  foss  that  skirts  the  be 

bea'-con-less,  a.  [Eng.  beacon;  -less.]  With- 
out a  beacon.  (Dr.  Allen.) 

bead,  beade,  *  bede,  'bed,  s.  [A.S.  bed, 
gebed=:&  prayer.  In  Dut.  bede;  Ger.  bitte; 
Low  Ger.  bede,  bete,  bethe,  all  meaning,  not  a 
bead,  but  a  prayer.  From  the  Roman  Catholic 
practice  of  counting  off  a  bead  upon  a  rosary 
when  one  of  a  series  of  prayers  has  been 
offered,  the  word  has  obtained  its  modern 
meaning  of  a  perforated  ball.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  I.  Prayer. 

"  And  also  it  is  ordeynede,  yat  yls  fude  and  preyer 
sh.il  bene  reherside  and  seyde  at  euery  tyme  yat  yo 
alderman  and  ye  bretheren  bene  togedere."— English 
Qllds  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  23. 

n.  One  of  a  number  of  small  globular 
bodies  of  glass,  coral,  metal,  or  other  material, 
perforated  so  as  to  be  hung  on  a  string. 
Specially — 

1.  Those   for    keeping    count    of    prayers 
offered.    [See  etym.]    These  are  strung  thirty 
or  sixty  together.     Every  tenth  one  is  larger 
and  more  embellished  than  the  rest ;  it  is 
called  a  gaude.   The  gaudes  are  used  for  count- 
ing paternosters,  and  the  ordinary  beads  for 
Ave  Marias.    [GAUDE.] 

"  Ere  yet.  in  scorn  of  Peter's  pence. 
And  number'd  bead,  and  shrift." 

Tennvion  :  The  Talking  Oak. 

To  bid  one's  beads :  To  say  one's  prayers, 
specially  when  use  is  made  of  beads  to  keep 
count  of  them.  [Bin.] 

"  Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas ." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  L  1.  SO. 

" .  .  .  as  will  appear  by  the  form  of  bidding  the 
beadi  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.  The  way 
was  first  for  the  preacher  to  name  and  open  his  text, 
and  then  to  call  un  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers, 
and  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for ;  after 
which  all  the  people  said  their  beads  in  a  general 
silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled  down  also  and  said 
his."— Burnet :  Bitt.  Reformat.,  bk.  i.,  pt  ii.,  an.  1547. 

To  tell  one's  beads :  To  number  one's  beads 
for  the  purpose  of  numbering  one's  prayers  ; 
(less  specifically)  to  be  at  prayer. 

"  The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  brads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  indolence,  ii.  52. 

2.  Those  worn  round  the  necks  of  children, 
of  women,  and  in  the  East  of  men,  for  orna- 
ment. 

"  With  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  brav'ry, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beadt,  and  all  such  knav'ry." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

III.  Anything  artificial  or  natural  resem- 
bling a  bead  in  its  globularity,  even  if  it  differ 
in  being  imperforate ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
glass  globules  which,  before  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  were  used  in  bartering  with 
the  natives  of  Africa. 

1.  Artificial.     [See  B.,  1,  and  BEAD-PROOF.] 

2.  Natural.    [See  the  examples.] 

"  Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow." 
Shakesp. :  1  Ben.  II'.,  11.  & 

"  Several  yellow  lumps  of  amber,  almost  like  beads, 
with  one  side  flat,  had  fastened  themselves  to  the 
bottom.  "—Boyle. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Distillation.      Wilson  or  Lovis's   Beads. 
[BEAD-PROOF.] 

2.  Gun-making :  A  small  piece  of  metal  on 
a  gun-barrel,  used  for  taking  a  sight  before 
firing. 

3.  Bookbinding :  A  roll  on  the  head-band  of 
a  book. 

4.  Architecture: 

(a)  A   round    moulding,    cut  pr  carved  in 
short  embossments,  like  beads  in  necklaces, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman 
orders  of  architecture.    It  is  called  also  As- 
TRAOAL  (q.v.). 

(b)  The  strip  on  a  sash-frame  which  forms 
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a  guide  for  the  sash.    There  are  inside,  outside, 
and  parting  beads. 

«fl  Bead  and  butt  (Carp.) :  Framing  in  which 
the  pearls  are  flush,  having  beads  stuck  or 
run  upon  the  two  edges. 

Bead  and  quirk :  A  bead  stuck  upon  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff  flush  with  its  surface. 

5.  Astronomy.  Baily's  Beads.  [Named  after 
Francis  Baily,  an  Englishman,  who  discovered 
them  during  the 
solar  eclipse  of 
1836.  (Mem.  As- 
tron.  Soc.,  vol.  x.).] 
Certain  luminous 
bead-like  promi- 
nences arranged 
in  a  curved  line 
round  the  margin 
of  the  moon's  disk 
upon  that  of  the 
sun  towards  the 
commencement 
and  towards  the 
close  of  complete 
obscuration  in  a  total  or  annular  eclipse  of  tb« 
latter  luminary.  Once  attributed  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  range  of  lunar  mountains  on  the 
face  of  the  sun,  they  are  now  supposed  to 
proceed  from  irradiation. 

bead-butt,  s. 

Carpentry:  Formed  with  bead  and  butt. 
[BuTT.]  Doors  have  a  combination  of  bead- 
butt  and  square-work. 

bead-furnace,  ».  A  furnace  in  which 
beads,  first  cut  into  short  cylinders,  are 
rounded. 

bead-like,  a.    Like  a  bead. 

"...  the  spaces  bead-like,  .  .  ."—Todd  t  Bowman  ! 
Phytiol.  Anat.,  i.  152. 

bead-loom,  s.  A  gauze  loom  in  which 
there  are  beads  strung  afr  the  spots  where  tha 
threads  intersect  each  other. 

bead-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  beads. 

bead-mould,  s.  A  fungus  of  low  organi- 
sation, the  stems  of  which  consist  of  cells 
loosely  joined  together  so  as  to  resemble  a 
string  of  beads.  [PENICILLIUM.] 

bead-plane,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  semi-circular  moulding  plane. 

bead-proof,  a.  A  term  formerly  used 
among  distillers  to  mean  that  the  spirit  was 
of  a  certain  density,  as  ascertained  by  throw- 
ing into  it  Wilson's  or  Lovis's  beads,  which 
were  all  of  different  densities,  and  ascertaining 
which  bead  remained  suspended  instead  of 
floating  or  sinking. 

bead-snake,  s.  A  beautiful  little  snake 
(Elnps  fulvius),  variegated  with  yellow,  car- 
mine,  and  jet  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Elapidse  of  the  Colubrine  sub-order  of  Snakes. 
Though  venomous,  it  rarely  uses  its  fangs.  It 
is  about  two  feet  long.  Its  chosen  habitat  is 
in  the  sweet-potato  fields  of  America.  [See 
BATATAS.] 

bead-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  turning  convex 
mouldings. 

bead-tree,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Melia,  a  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  type 
of  the  order  Meliaceas  (Meliads).  Melia  azeda- 
rach  has  compound  leaves ;  flowers  not  very 
unlike  those  of  the  orange-tree,  but  smaller 
and  bluish  in  colour ;  and  yellow  berries  with 
poisonous  pulp.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  India  and  other 
warm  countries  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The 
Indian  Neem-tree,  or  Ash-leaved  Bead-tree,  is 
sometimes  called  Melia  azedirachta,  but  more 
frequently  Azadiracta  Indica.  [NEEM.] 

bead -work,  s.  Ornamental  work  in 
beads. 

t  bead,  v.t.     [From  Eng.  bead,  s.]    To  orna- 
ment or  distinguish  with  beads  oroeadiug. 

bead  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAD,  v.] 

"  Tia  beaded  with  bubbles." 

B.  Smith.    (Ooodrich  t  Porttr.) 

beaded  wire. 

Metal-working  :  Wire  with  bead-like  protu- 
berances placed  upon  it  at  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament. 

t  bead-house,  s.    [BEDEHOUSE.] 
bead'-ing,  pr.  par.  4  a.    [BEAD,  v.] 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  e^Jst.     -ing, 
-ciaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -cioun  =  shun ;  -tion.  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  -  «hus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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beadle— beaker 


bea-dle,  be -del,   be'-dell,  *  be'-dele, 

*  bed  del,  *  bed  -delle,  *.  [A.S.  bydel 
=  a  beadle,  crier,  officer,  messenger,  herald, 
or  preacher  ;  from  beodan  =  to  command, 
order,  bid  (BiD).  Sw.  &  Ger.  pedell ;  Dan. 
pedel ;  Dut.  bode,  pedel ;  FT.  bedeau ;  O.  Fr. 
badel,  bedel,  bedeax;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  bedel; 
ItaL  bidello;  Low  Lat.  bedellus,  pedellus.] 

1.  In  Law  Courts:    An  apparitor,  a  sum- 
moner ;  one  who  carries  citations  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  required  to  present  themselves 
in  the  court. 

2.  In  Parochial  Economy :  A  petty  officer, 
now  in  most  cases  maintained  as  much  for 
show  as  use,  but  who  in  former  times  had  the 
substantial  duty  of  flogging  offenders. 

"Man.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight" 
(Euter  a  Bridle  with  whips.) 

Shaketp. :  2  Hen.  VI..  ii.  L 

3.  In  Universities  (with  the  spelling  bedel 
or  bedells) :  An  officer   who  carries  a  mace 
before  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  university 
preachers.     They  are  of  two  grades -esquire 
bedels,  who  are  graduates  of  the  university, 
and  yeomen  bedels,  of  a  lower  social  grade. 

"  He  procured  an  addition  of  £  :o  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  fuferiour  beadles;  he  restored  the  practice  of 
the  vice-chancellor's  court ;  and  added  several  other 
Improvements  in  the  academical  economy."—  Warton: 
Lift  of  Ba  hunt,  p.  89. 

"If  the  university  would  bring  in  some  bachelors  of 
art  to  be  yeomen-bedeli,  which  are  well  grounded,  and 
towardly  to  serve  that  press  as  composers ;— they, 
which  thrived  well  and  did  good  service,  might  after 
be  preferred  to  be  etauire-bedels ;  and  so  the  press 
would  ever  train  up  able  men  for  itself."— Abp.  Laud :. 
Site,  of  hit  Chan,  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

4.  In  old  Guilds:   A  similar   functionary, 
used  as  a  messenger  or  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  the  body  employing  him. 

".  .  .  and  he  ssal  sende  forthe  the  bedel  to  alle  the 
bretheren  and  the  systeren,  that  they  bien  at  the 
derge  of  the  body,  .  .  ."—Kngliih  Gilds  ( Bar.  Eng.  Text 
&xO,  p.  35. 

"And  to  the  beddellt  of  the  seid  Gil.le,  i]  d "- 

Ibid.,  p.  1 15. 

bea'-dle-ry,  ».  [Eng.  beadle;  -ry.]  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  beadle.  (Blount.) 

bea'-dle-ship,  ».  [Eng.  'beadle,  and  suffix 
-ship.]  The  office  or  functions  of  a  beadle. 

"  There  was  convocation  for  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  beadlethip."—A.  Wood:  Athen.  Oxon. 

be'ad  let,  5.    [Eng.  bead,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.\ 

1.  Gen. :  A  little  bead. 

2.  Zool. :   A  name  for  the  most  common 
Sea-anemone  on  the  British  shores  (Actinia 
mesembryanthemum).     [ACTINIA.] 

bead  roll,  *bede  roll,  s. 

Among  Roman  Catholics : 

1.  Lit. :  A  catalogue  of  those  for  the  repose 
Of  whose  souls  a  certain  number  of  prayers 
are  to  be  offered,  the  count  being  kept  by  the 
telling  of  beads. 

"...  prayng  for  the  sanies  of  the  seld  John  Tanfield 
and  Agnes  hys  wyff  yerely  vppon  Sondays  by  hys  bede- 
rollf  in  the  pulpitt,  .  .  .'—Englith  Gildt  (Early  Eng. 
TextSnc.},?.  145. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  A  catalogue  of  men  worthy  of  enduring 
fame. 

"  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled 
On  famo'.i  eternall  bendroll  worthy  to  be  fyled." 
Spenier:  F.  Q,  IV.  ii.  32. 

(Z>)  A  catalogue  of  those  who  are  execrated, 
Instead  of  being  prayed  for. 

"  The  king,  for  the  better  credit  of  liis  espials  abroad. 
did  use  to  have  them  cursed  by  name  amongst  the 
bead-rail  of  the  king's  enemies."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

t  be  ads-bid  ding,  *  bides  •  byd'-dyng, 

s.  [Eng.  bead  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  saying 
"beues,"  i.e.  prayei-s,  specially  when  the 
memory  is  assisted  by  ttie  use  of  material 
beads.  [BEAD,  BID.] 

"  God  of  bus  goodnesse,  sech  bus  grete  wil 
With  oute  mo  beclet  bi/ddyng." 

fieri  Plowman,  p.  205.    (Richardlnn.) 

be'ads-man,  be  do  man,  bedes  man, 
'  bed '-man,  s.  [Eng.  bend,  s.  (q.v.),  and 
man.  ]  A  man  who  prays  for  another  person. 
Specially — 

•  1.  A  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead. 

".  .  .  and  the  brdeman  shall  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  dead,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  Christians,  at  the 
cost  of  the  gild."— Englith  OUdt  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.), 
p.  230. 

•  2.  A  man  who  resided  in  a  hospital  or 
almshouse,  who  was  supposed  to  be  praying 
for  the  soul  of  the  "  pious  founder." 

"Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers : 
For  I  will  be  thy  headman,  Valentine.'' 

Shakap. :  Tun  Oent.  of  Verona,  1. 1 


3.  Now :  One  who  resides  in  an  almshouse, 
formerly  called  a  bede-house,  or  is  supported 
from  the  funds  left  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining poor  or  decayed  persons.    (Jamieson.) 
"...  think,  on   your   poor  bedetman  the   day." — 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii. 

King's  bedesmen :  What  were  sometimes 
called  "  blue-gowns."  [BLUE-GOWN.] 

bead§  worn  an,   *  bides    worn  an,    s. 

[From  plural  of  Eng.  bead  (q.v.),  and  woman.'] 
A  woman  similarly  engaged,  and  still  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the  opposite 
sex,  living  in  an  almshouse. 

"And  honour  done  to  your  poor  bedet-woman.' 
Ben  Jmton :  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  «.     (Richardnm.) 

bead'-y,  a.    [Eng.  bead;  -y.] 

1.  Like  a  bead,  small  and  glittering.    (Used 
of  eyes.) 

2.  Covered  with  drops  or  beads  (as  of  per- 
spiration). 

3.  Frothy. 

bea'-gle  (gle  as  gel),  *  bo'-gele,  ».  [Etym. 
unknown.  The  Fr.  bigle,  as  adj.  =  squint- 
eyed  ;  as  *.  =  a  beagle,  from  the  English 
word.] 

1.  Lit. :    A  small  variety   of   the   hound, 
formerly  much  used  for  hunting  hares  ;  now 
generally    replaced     by    the    Harrier   (q.v.). 
There    are    several     sub-varieties :    (1)    the 
Southern,  smaller  and    shorter,    but  at  the 
same  time  thicker  than  the   deep-mouthed 
hound ;    (2)    the    Northern    or    Cat  Beagle, 
smaller  and  finer  in  form,  and  a  more  untiring 
rnnuer  ;   (3)  a  cross  between  these  two ;  ami 
(4)  a  dwarf  variety  used  for  hunting  rabbits 
or  young  hares.    Queen  Elizabeth  had  little 
"singing  beagles"  so  small  that  they  could 
be  placed  in  a  man's  glove. 

"About  her  feet  were  little  beagta  seen, 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of  their 
queen."  Dryden:  Fabltt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  spy,  an  informer. 

beak,  '  beake,  *  becke  (English),  beik 
(Scotch),  s.  [Ir.,  Gael.,  Fr.,  &  Prov.  bee  =  a 
point,  a  beak  ;  Arm.  &  Dut.  bek ;  Ital.  becco ; 
Port,  bico ;  Sp.  pica  ;  Wei.  piq.  Compare  also 
A.S.  becca  —  a  beck,  a  pickaxe,  a  mattock ; 
piic,  a  little  needle  or  pin ;  and  pic  =.  a  point, 
a  top,  a  head.]  [PEAK.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

"  Headed  like  owles  with  becket  uncomely  bent." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  IL  xi.  8. 
"  Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  83. 

2.  Anything  pointed  like  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
as  the  prow  of  an  ancient  war-vessel,  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  &c. 

"  With  boiling  pitch,  another  near  at  hand. 
Prom  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops. 
Which  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand, 
And  shakes  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops." 
Dryden  :  Annut  MirabVii,  cxlvtt. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology : 

(a)  The  bill  of  a  bird.    [A.  2.) 

(6)  Anything  in  another  animal  similar. 
Thus,  in  describing  a  genus  (Chelys)  of  tor- 
toises, Gray  says,  "  The  beak  very  broad." 

(c)  The  snout  or  the  elongated  termination 
of  the  head  in  the  Curculionidae,  or  Weevil 
family  of  beetles.    (The  term  more  frequently 
used  for  this  is  rostrum.) 

(d)  The  part  of  some  univalve  shell  which 
runs  into  a  point  and  contains  a  canal. 

(e)  The  umlio  or  apex  of  a  bivalve  shell. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Botany :  Any  projection  resembling  the 
beak  of  a  bird  ;  any  short  and  hard-pointed 
projection,  as  the  apex  of  the  fruit  in  the 
genus  Anthriscus.    [BEAKED  PARSLEY.] 

3.  Naut.  Areh. :   A 
piece  of  brass  shaped 
like  a  beak,  terminat- 
ing the   prow  of  an 
ancient  galley  ;  it  was 
designed  to  pierce  a 
hostile  vessel,  like  the 
similar     weapon     of 
offence   in  a  modern 
"ram."  Now  the  beak 
or    beak-head    is  the 
external  part  of  a  ship 

before  the  forecastle,        BEAK  OF  A  SHIP. 

which  is  fastened  to 

the  stem  and  supported  by  the  main-knee. 


4.  Carpentry  :  The  crooked  end  of  the  hold- 
fast of  a  carpenter's  bench. 

5.  Forging  :  The  point  of  an  anvil.    [BEAK- 
IRON,  BICKIRON.] 

6.  Farriery  :  A  little  shoe,  at  the  toe  about 
an  inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon 
the  fore-part  of  the  hoof. 

7.  Chem.  :   The  rostrum  of  an  alembic,  by 
which  the  vapour  is  transfeiTed  to  the  worm. 

8.  Gas-fitting  :  A  gas-burner  with  a  circular 
hole  ,*j  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

beak-head,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  BEAK,  B.  3. 

"By  shooting  a  piece  out  of  our  forecastle,  being 
close  by  her,  we  fired  a  mat  on  her  beak-head,  which 
more  and  more  kindled,  and  ran  from  thence  to  th« 
mat  on  the  bowsprit."—  Hackluyft  Voyagct.  voL  it. 
p.  200. 

2.  Arch.  :  An  architectural  ornament,  espe- 
cially of  the  Norman  and  Early  English  style, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  beast  united  to  the 
beak  of  a  bird. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Beak-head  beam  :  The  largest  beam  in  a  ship. 

beak-rush,  s.  [The  English  name  of 
Rhyncospora,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Cyperacese  (Sedges).  It  is  called 
from  the  beaked  tips  of  the  "  seed,"  or  rather 
the  fruit.  There  are  two  British  species,  the 
White  Beak-rush  (Rhyncospora  alba),  and  the 
brown  one  (R.  fusca).  The  former  is  common, 
the  latter  principally  confined  to  the  south- 
west of  England  and  to  Ireland. 

beak  (1),  v.t.    [From  BEAK,  ».  (q.v.).] 

In  Cockfighting  :  To  seize  with  the  beak. 
(Vulgar.) 

beak  (2),   *  beek,   *  beyke  (Old  Eng.   A 
Scotch),  v.t.  &  i.     [BAKE.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bask,  to  warm. 

"  I  made  the  fire  and  beked  me  aboute." 

Chaucer:  Creseides  Tettament.  ». 
"  And  becking  my  canld  limbs  afore  the  sin.' 

Allan  Ramsay  :  Gentle  Shepherd,  U.  S. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  warm  one's  self,  to  bask. 


To  shun  the  storm  the!  drove  they  carefu'  steeke 

ngle  be, 
Marion  :  A  Pattoral.  Hawick  Collection.  (S.  in  Bmushtr.) 


And  uiang  the  auld  fowk  round  t 


beek," 


beaked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAK  (i),  v.i 

A.  As  participial  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  a  beak.    (Used  of  birds  or  other 
animals.) 

"...  he  feeds  a  long  and  a  thort-beake-l  pigeon  on 
the  same  food."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Upeciet^eSi  1858)t 
chap,  iv.,  p.  83. 

2.  Having  a  sharp-pointed  prow.    (Used  of 
ships.) 

"...  the  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure,  with  beaked  prow, 
Bode  tilting  o'er  the  waves." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xL 

3.  Running  to  a  point  or  tip. 

"  And  question'd  every  gust,  of  rugged  wings, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story."      Jtilton:  Lycidai. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Heraldry  :  Having  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
bird  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body.    In 
such  a  case  the  bird  is  said  to  be  beaked  and 
membered  of  that  tincture. 

2.  Lotany  (applied  to  fruits'):  Having  along 
hard  terminal,  straight,  horn-like  projection. 

beaked-parsley,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Anthriscus.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
fruit  terminating  in  a  beak.  There  are  two 
wild  British  species,  the  Wild  Beaked  Parsley 
(Anthriscus  sylvestris),  which  has  smooth  fruit, 
and  the  Common  Beaked  Parsley  (A.  vulgaris), 
of  which  the  fruit  is  muricatcd.  Both  are 
common.  Besides  these  the  Garden  Beaked 
Parsley,  or  Chervil  (A.  cerifolium),  has  escaped 
from  cultivation. 

be'ak-er,  ».  [From  O.8.  bikeri.  In  Sw.  b<S- 
gare;  Dan.  b<eger  ;  Iccl.  bikarr  ;  Dut.  beker; 
Ger.  becher;  O.  H.  Ger.  bechar,  pechar,  pechare; 
Ital.  bichiere  ;  Lat.  bicarium  =  a  wine-vessel, 
a  wine-glass.] 

1.  A  large  drinking-vessel,  a  tumbler. 

"  He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts.* 
Cooper  :  Task,  bk,  Ti. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  or  any  other  science. 
It  has  an  open  mouth,  and  a  lip  for  pouring. 

"  Various  quantities  of  distilled  water  were  weighed 
into  beakert.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  at 
London,  pt  ii.,  p.  56. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e.    ey=a.     qu-  kw. 


beaking— beaming 
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beak-Ing,  a.     [Eng.  beak;  -ing.] 

booking-joint,  s. 

Carpentry  &  joinery :  A  joint  formed  by 
the  meeting,  in  a  ttoor  or  door,  of  several 
heading  joints  in  a  line. 

be'ak-ir-on, «.   [The  same  as  BICKERS  (q.  v.).  ] 

beal,  s.  [In  A.a  by!,  bil  —  a  boil,  blotch,  sore  ; 
Sw.  bulnad,  blimma  =  a  swelling,  a  morbid 
tumour,  from  bulna  •=  to  swell,  to  become 
filled  with  matter;  Dan.  byld,  blegn;  Fries. 
beil;  Dut  bail;  Ger.  beule  —  a  swelling  or 
protuberance  ;  Ital.  bolla  —  a  bubble,  blister, 
pimple.]  A  pimple,  an  inflammatory  tumour. 
(Scotch  and  North,  uf  England  dialect.) 

t  beal,  v.i.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Sw. 
bulna  =  to  swell,  to  become  filled  with  matter  ; 
Dan.  bvldne.}  To  gather  matter  or  pus.  (Scotch 
and  North  of  England  dialect.) 

Boalc  light  (gh  silent),  s.  [From  the  inventor.] 
A  form  of  Argand  burner  in  which  a  column 
of  air  under  pressure  promotes  combustion. 

t  be'al-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    (DEAL,  ».] 

A.  &  B.    As  present  participle  £  participial 

adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 
C.  At  subst. :   An    inflammatory   swelling 

containing  matter  or  pus. 

be  a  11,  a.    [Eng.  be ;  all.]    All  that  is  to  be. 

"That  but  thi«  blow- 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  licre." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  \.  7. 

beam    (1),   *  beame,  *  beem,  *  beme, 

•  bem,  *  bealme,  s.  [A.S.  beam  =  (1)  a 
tree  ;  (2)  a  beam-post,  a  stock  of  a  tree,  a 
splint ;  (3)  anything  proceeding  in  a  straight 
line,  a  sunbeam  ;  (4)  a  wind  instrument,  a 
horn,  a  trumpet  (Bosworth,  dtc.).  O.  Sax.  bom, 
lam ;  O.  Fries,  bam  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  bom  =  a  bar, 
a  boom  ;  Ger.  banm  =  a  tree,  a  beam,  a  bar,  a 
boom  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  baum,  bourn,  poum ;  O.  L. 
Ger.  bom ;  O.  It-el,  badhmr  =  a  beam  ;  Goth. 
bagms  =  a  tree. )  [BOOM.  ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  Of  trees :  A  tree,  i.e.,  one  living,  and  not 
dead  and  cut  up.  The  same  as  the  Ger.  baum. 
(See  etym.)  This  sense  of  the  word  is  obsolete, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  as  Hornbeam,  Whitebcam. 

2.  Of  wood  from  trees,  or  anything  similar : 

(1)  A  large,  long  piece  of  timber  "  squared," 
or  rather  made  rectangular,   on  its  several 
sides  ;  specially  one  used  to  aid  in  supporting 
the  ordinary  rafters  in  a  building.     It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  block  by  being  longer  than 
broad. 

"  A  beam  Is  the  largest  piece  of  wood  In  a  building, 
which  always  lies  cross  the  building  or  the  walls. 
•ervin*  to  support  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof, 
and  into  which  the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  are 
framed.  No  building  bus  less  than  two  b*imt,  one 
at  each  head.  Into  these  the  girders  of  the  garret 
floor  are  also  framed  ;  and  if  the  building  be  of  timber, 
the  teazel-tenons  uf  the  posts  are  framed.  The  propor- 
tions of  beamt,  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed  by  Act  ol 
Parliament  A  beam  fifteen  feet  lung  must  be  seven 
inches  on  one  side  its  square,  and  five  on  the  other  ; 
11  It  be  sixteen  feet  long,  oue  side  must  be  eight  Inches, 
the  other  six.  and  so  proportionable  to  their  lengths.' 
—liuU'lrr't  Dictionary. 

"  For  many  a  busy  hand  toiled  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape  and  bramt  to  square." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Lttt  Jlinltrel,  T.  9. 

In  Matt  vii.  3-5  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense. 

(2)  A  similar  support   to  rafters,  though 
made  of  iron  and  not  of  wood. 

(3)  The  pole  of  a  carriage  which  passes  be- 
tween the  horses. 

"  Juturna  heard,  and,  Beiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer." 
Drt/den  :  rirgil;  .e-ntid  xii.  687.  688. 

(4)  The    transverse   iron   rod  or  bar  in  a 
balance,  from  the  extremities  of  which  the 
scales  are  suspended. 

"  If  thus  th'  Important  catne  is  to  be  tried. 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side." 
Cowper:  Hope. 

(5)  The  rood-tree,  the  cross. 

"  Hii  bodi  bledde  on  the  beem." 

Leg.  Holy  Rood,  144. 

If  To  kick  the  beam :  To  be  outweighed,  sur 
passed. 

(5)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging  tx 
a  weaver's  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradn 
ally  rolled  as  it  is  woven.  This  is  called  th 
cloth-beam,  or  breast-beam.  A  similar  one,  o 
which  the  yarn  is  wound,  is  called  the  yarn 
beam. 

"...  and  In  the  Egyptian's  hand  was  a  tpear  lilt* 
weaver's  beam."— 1  Chrnn.  xi.  23. 


(6)  The  main  part  of  a  plough,  that  to  which 
the  handles  are  attached,  and  to  which  also 
the  animals  designed  to  draw  it  are  yoked. 

3.  Of  what  is  branched :  The  third  and  fourth 
antlers  of  a  stag's  horns.    (The  metaphor  seoms 
to  be  that  of  a  brandling  tree.)    (See  No.  1.) 

"And  taught  the  wood*  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam." 
Denham. 

4.  Of  what  radiates  or  is  radiated : 

(1)  Lit. :  A  ray  of  light,  or,  more  strictly, 
a  collection  of  parallel  rays  of  light,  emitted 
from  a  luminous  body ;  anything  resembling 
such  a  ray  or  collection  of  rays. 

(0)  Emitted  from  the  sun. 

"  To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 
Bare  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beamt  produce." 
Cowiier:  Hope. 

(V)  Of  an  electric  spark  or  flash  of  light. 

"  The  effects,  moreover,  obtained  with  the  electric 
be'im  are  also  produced  by  the  beamt  of  the  sun. ' — 
Tyndalt :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  x.  260. 

(c)  A  radiating  line. 

(2)  Fig. :  Anything  imparting  intellectual, 
moral,  or  spiritual  light ;  a  ray  or  emanation 
of  splendour. 

"  Whore  fancy's  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme. 
aemant:  To  the  Eye. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.    There  are  many  kinds  of  architec- 
tural beams,  such  as  a  tie-beam,  a  collar-beam, 
a  dragon-beam,  &c.    [See  these  words.] 

2.  Naval  Arch.  &  Naut.  Language : 

(1)  The  beams  of  a  ship  are  the  great  main 
cross-timbers  which  prevent  the  sides  of  the 
ship  from  falling  together,  and  which  also 
support  the  deck  and  orlops. 

Broad  in  the  beam :  Broad  from  the  bulwarks 
on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other. 

"  Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast. 
Pressing  down  cpon  sail  and  mast. 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm." 

LonafeUov:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Tf  Beam  is  also  used  technically  for  the 
•width  of  a  ship. 

The  beam  nearest  the  mainmast  is  called 
the  main  beam,  the  next  to  it  the  second  beam, 
the  next  again  the  third  beam;  and  so  on  with 
the  rest 

The  midship  beam  is  the  one,  as  its  name 
indicates,  situated  in  midships.  It  is  the 
greatest  one  in  the  vessel. 

Abaft  the  beam:  In  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
subtended  by  the  angle  of  which  one  side  is 
constituted  by  a  line  crossing  the  ship  trans- 
versely from  beam  to  beam  at  right  angles, 
and  the  other  by  a  line  running  from  the  stem 
to  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 

Before  the  beam:  In  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
intervening  between  that  now  described  and 
the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

(2)  The  beam  of  an  anchor :  The  straight  part 
or  shank  of  an  anchor,  to  which  the  hooks  are 
fastened. 

3.  Mach.  :  A  heavy  iron  lever  in  a  steam- 
engine,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
piston,  and  the  other  with  the  crank  of  the 
wheel-shaft.     It  transmits  motion  from  the 
piston  to  the  wheel-shaft. 

4.  Math. :  An  axial  line,  a  radius. 

5.  Curriery :  The  board  on  which  skins  ar» 
laid  to  be  shaved. 

m.  Beam  is  used  attributively  in  compounds 
like  the  following  :— 

beam-bird,  s.  A  bird  so  called  from 
often  building  its  nest  on  a  beam  or  rafter  be 
longing  to  a  house.  It  is  better  known  as  th< 
Spotted  Flycatcher  (M nscicapa  grisola). 

beam-board,  s.  The  platform  of  a  steel 
yard  or  balance. 

beam-centre,  s.  The  pin  on  which  th< 
working  team  in  a  steam-engine  vibrates. 

beam-compass,  s.  An  instrument  use( 
in  describing  larger  circles  than  can  conve 
niently  be  done  by  means  of  common  com 
passes.  It  consists  of  a  beam  of  wood  o 
brass,  with  sliding  sockets  bearing  steel  o 
pencil  points.  It  is  called  also  a  trammel. 

beam-ends,  -  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ends  of  the  beams  of  a  ship 
A  ship  is  on  her  beam-ends  when  she  is  s 
far  driven  over  on  her  side  that  the  ends  o 
the  beams,  horizontal  when  the  vessel  is  a 
rest,  are  thrust  more  or  less  nearly  into 
vertical  position. 


beam-engine,  s. 

Mech. :  A  steam-engine,  in  which  power  Is 
transmitted  by  a  working  beam,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  in  which  the  piston-rod  is 
attached  directly  to  the  crank  of  the  wheel- 
shaft  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine  is  an 
example  of  this  form  of  engine. 

beam-feather,  s.  One  of  the  long  fea- 
thers in  the  wing  of  a  hawk.  (Booth.) 

beam-filling,  ». 

Building :  The  filling-in  of  mason-work  be- 
tween beams  or  joists. 

beam-gudgeons,  s.  pi.  The  bearings  on 
the  centre  of  the  beam,  or  the  central  pivot 
upon  which  it  vibrates. 

beam-knife,  s. 

Curriery:  A  two-handled  knife  used  to 
shave  hides  stretched  upon  a  beam. 

beam-line,  «. 

Ship-carpentry  :  The  line  showing  where  the 
tops  of  the  beams  and  the  frames  meet 

beam-trawl,  *.  A  trawl-net  having  its 
mouth  kept  open  by  a  beam. 

beam-tree, ».  A  species  of  wild  Service, 
so  called  prol»l)ly  from  the  beam-like  aspects 
of  its  corymbiferous  flowers.  Its  full  name  is 
the  White  Beam-tree.  It  is  Pyrus  aria.  It  has 
downy  leaves  and  red  fruit,  larger  than  that 
of  its  near  ally,  P.  aucuparia,  the  Mountain 
Ash,  or  Rowan-tree.  The  wood  is  extremely 
hard. 

»  beam  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Only  in  the 
phrase  bofe  of  beam  —  remedy,  improvement 

"  Dunkan  sauh  his  erne  had  his  heritage, 
Ther  he  wist  bote  ofbeitm." 

Rob.  de  Brunne.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

jeam,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  beam  (1),  s.  (q.v.).    A.8. 
beumian  —  to  shine,  to  emit  beams.] 

A.  Transitive,:  To  emit,  to  send.    (Chiefly 
used  of  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  sight) 

"God  beam,  this  light  into  man's  understanding."— 
South. 

"  Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard." 

H'ordtworth :  Excurtion,  ok.  T. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1  Lit. :  To  send  forth  rays  of  light ;  to  show 
forth.  (Used  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous 
body,  or  of  the  morning.) 

"  But  slowly  fade  the  stars— the  night  i»  o'er— 
Morn  beam,  on  those  who  hail  her  light  no  more." 
aemant;  The  Abencerrage. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shine  forth.  (Used  of  intel. 
lectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  light ;  the  light  of 
happiness,  the  radiance  of  beauty,  or  anything 

"...  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beam,  from  beauty's  eye." 

Sc-:tt :  Itokeby,  it  8. 

"To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  j/eomtt* 

"  HU  speech,  his  form,  his  action  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  *ac*\      rait. 

beamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAM,  v.] 

••  Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky. 

Scott :  Lady  oj  the  Lake,  L  1 

beam-ful,   a.     [Eng.  beam;  full.]    Full  of 
beams,  beaming. 

"  And  beautify'd  with  beamful  lamps  above," 

Drai/ton:  Jfoah't  flood,  iv.  525.    (Boucher.} 

be  am  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BEAM,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  glooia^     TJUsSmtmt.  WMfr. 

"  And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene. 

"  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  heart  unfold  1" 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  li.  tt. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  emitting 
liglit,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

2.  Fig. :  The  emission  of  intellectual,  moral, 
or  spiritual  light 

••The  doubtful  beaming!  of  his  prince's  soul." 

Thornton:  Ltbrrtt,  pt  T. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Weaving :  The  operation  of  winding  yarn 
upon  the  beam  of  a  loom. 

2.  Curriery:  The  operation  of  working  hides 
with  a  slicker  over  a  beam. 

beaming-machine,  s.     A  machine  for 
currying  hides  on  a  carriage,  and  thus  effecting 


boH.  bolh  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon, 
HJUH,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -*ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c 
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the  operation  more  usually  performed  during 
the  time  that  they  are  stretched  upon  a  team. 

l)e'am-less,  a.  [Eng.  beam;  -kss.]  Without 
abeam.  (Thomson  :  Seasons;  Summer.) 

beam'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  beam  (1) ;  -rfcr.]  A 
currier  who  works  hides  with  a  slicker  over  a 
beam. 

be'am-y,  «.     [Eng.  beam;  -y.] 

I.  Having  the  massiveness  or  weight  of  a 
beam. 


"  Hi»  double-biting 
Each  asking 
Dryd 


e-biting  axe,  and  beamy  spear; 

ng  a  gigantic  force  to  rear." 

i/den :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  Hi.  480.  481. 


2.  Having  horns  or  antlers. 

«  Rouse  from  their  desert  dens  the  bristled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  hi  toils  engage." 

Dryden:  Virg'd. 

3.  Emitting  beams;  shining,  radiant,  bril- 
liant. 

(1)  Literally  : 

"  All-seeing  sun  ! 
Hide,  hide  in  shameful  night  thy  beamy  head." 

JMA, 

(2)  Figuratively: 

"  So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 
And  Lunny  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires." 

Coaper :  Talk,  bk.  y. 

4.  Broad  in  the  beam. 


bean,  *  beane,  *  beene,  *  benc,  s.  [A.S. 
bean,  bien  =  a  bean,  all  sorts  of  pulse  ;  O. 
I  eel.  baun;  Sw.  bo'na;  Dun.  bonne ;  Dut. 
boon;  N.  H.  Ger.  bohne;  11.  H.  Ger.  b6ne; 
O.  H.  Ger.  p6nd.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Botany  and  Horticulture : 

1.  A    well-known    cultivated    plant,   Vicia. 
Jaba  of  LiiiimMis,  now  called  Faba  vulgaris. 

It  belongs  to  the  order  Leguminosse.  The 
stem  is  quadrangular  and  hollow  ;  the  leaves 
are  alternate ;  they  are  pinnate  with  two 
to  four  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant,  are  papilionaceous,  white,  with 
violet-coloured  veins  and  blotches  looking 
•almost  black.  The  seeds  are  partly  kidney- 
shaped.  The  native  country  of  Faba  vulgaris 
is  believed  to  be  the  regions  near  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt.  The  word  bean 
occurs  twice  in  Scripture  (in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
and  Ezek.  iv.  9).  The  Hebrew  term  is  "5^3 
{pAl),  Septuagint  Greek  Kua/uo?  (kuamos)  (see 
etymology),  and  seems  correctly  translated. 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers  would  not  eat 
it,  and  the  flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  was  forbidden  to  touch  it.  Faba  vul- 
garis  may  be  primarily  divided  into  the  Garden 
Bean  and  the  Field  Bean.  Of  the  former 
there  are  numerous  sub- varieties.  The  earliest 
is  the  Mazagan,  which  is  small-seeded  ;  whilst 
the  largest  is  the  Windsor.  The  Field  Bean 
runs  into  two  leading  sub-varieties,  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  one  ;  the  latter  is  called  Ticks. 
The  horse-bean  is  the  variety  equina. 

2.  (Popularly.)  Any  leguminous  plant  resem- 
bling a  bean,  though  not  of  the  genuine  genus 
Faba.     (See  French  or  Haricot   bean,    under 
No.  II.) 

3.  (Popularly.)  Any  plant  with  some  vague 
resemblance  to  a  bean  in  fruit,  even  though 
it  be  not  even  leguminous.     Thus  the  Buck 
Bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  is  properly  of  the 
Gentian  order,  and  has  no  real  affinity  to  Faba. 

{BtTCK-BEAN.] 

IL  Commerce,  Ac. :  The  name  given  to  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosa;.  The  Common  Field  Bean 
is  the  seed  of  the  Faba  vulgaris,  the  Broad  or 
Windsor  Bean,  being  a  cultivated  variety  of 
the  same  plant.  The 
French  or  Haricot 
Bean  is  the  seed  of 
Phaseolus  multifo- 
TUS,  and  the  Scarlet 
Runner  (which  is 
closely  akin  to  the 
former)  is  Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

Beans  are  used 
for  feeding  horses, 
as  also  for  fattening 
hogs.  When  fresh 

they  also  sometimes      GRANULES  OF  BEAN- 
appear  at  table  as  a  STARCH. 

culinary  vegetable;  Magnified  about  120  diameters, 
but  dried  beans  are 

seldom  nsed  in  this  country  as  nn  article  of 
food,  partly  owing  to  their  strong  flavour,  and 


partly  to  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
digested.  Scarlet-runners  and  French  beans 
are  used  in  the  pod,  in  the  green  state,  and 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Bean-meal,  which  is  more 
easily  digested  tiian  whole  beans,  contains 
twice  as  much  nitrogenous  matter  as  wheat- 
flour,  and  is  more  nutritious.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  flour  and  bread  :  this  can  be 
readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  The  cells 
of  the  bean  are  larger,  and  the  cell-walls  much 
thicker,  than  those  of  the  wheat.  The  starch 
granules  are  also  different,  being  oval  or 
kidney-shaped,  and  having  an  irregular,  deep 
cleft  down  the  centre.  Roasted  beans  were 
formerly  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 

B.  Attributively:  Pertaining  to  the  bean; 
consisting  of  plants  allied  to  the  bean. 

"  Order  CX. :  •Leguminosas  or  Faboceae,  the  Bean 
Tribe."— Lindley:  Hat.  Syst.  Bat..  2nd  ed.  (1836),  p.  148. 

bean- caper,  bean  caper,  s.  [Eng. 
bean,  and  caper  (q.v.).J  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  Zygophyllum,  the  typical  one  of  the 
botanical  order  Zygophyllaceae.  The  species, 
which  are  not  particularly  ornamental,  have 
fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  or  whitish-yellow 
flowers.  They  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  other  places. 

In  the  Plural  (Bean  Capers) :  The  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  the  order  Zygophyllacea;  (q.v.). 

bean-cod,  bean  cod,  s.  The  legume  of 
a  bean.  [COD.] 

"Argent,  three  bean-cods  .  .  ."—Gloa.  of  Heraldry. 

bean-crake,  s.  A  local  name  for  a  bird, 
the  Corncrake  (C'rex  pratensis). 

bean-feast,  s.  A  dinner  in  the  country 
given  by  an  employer  to  his  workmen.  The 
name  may  be  held  to  imply  that  originally 
beans  were  really  the  chief  dish  on  the  table  ; 
but  the  term  "  bean-feast,"  which  comes  from 
the  Northern  counties,  where  the  bean-goose 
is  common,  refers  to  that  bird  and  not  to  the 
vegetable  bean  (see  Brewer's  Phrase  and  Fable). 
[BEAN-GOOSE,  WAYZ-GOOSE.  ] 

bean-fed,  a.    Fed  on  beans. 

" .  .  .  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse,  .  .  ." 

Skakesp. :  Mills.  Night's  Drtam,  IL  1. 

bean-fly,  s.  "  A  beautiful  fly  of  a  pale- 
purple  colour  found  on  beans,  produced  from 
a  maggot  called  Mida."  (Webster.)  The  term 
Mida  is  from  Gr.  jxi'Sas  (midas),  an  insect  stated 
by  Theophrastus  to  be  destructive  to  pulse. 

bean-goose,  s.  A  kind  of  goose,  the 
Anser  segetum.  It  is  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance which  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
bill  bears  to  a  horse-bean.  It  is  a  migratory 
bird,  coming  to  this  country  from  the  North 
in  autumn,  and  returning  thither  again  in 
spring. 

bean-harvester,  s.  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting and  heaping  together  bean-haulm  when 
ready  to  be  gathered.  Theie  are  various  kinds. 

bean  meal,  s.    [See  BEAN,  II.] 
bean-ore,  3. 

Mining :  Brown  iron  ore,  occurring  in 
ellipsoidal  concretions. 

bean-sbeller,  a.  A  machine  for  shelling 
beans. 

bean-shot,  s. 

Metal-working:  Copper  formed  into  shot 
like  gravel  by  being  poured  in  a  melted  state 
into  water. 

bean-stalk,  s.    The  stalk  of  a  bean. 

"Taking  this  ground,  a  man  may  maintain  the 
story  of  'Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk'  in  the  face  of  all 
the  science  in  the  world."—  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science, 
8rd  ed.,  xiv.  435. 

bean-tree,  s. 

1.  The  Swedish  bean-tree,  Pyrus  intermedia. 

2.  The  bean-tree  of  Australia,   Castanosper- 
mum  australe,  a  leguminous  species  belonging 
to  the  section  Sophorese. 

bean-trefoil,  •. 

1.  The  English  name  of  Anagyris,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceous  sub- 
order of  the  LeguminosiB.     The  species   are 
small  trees   witli   lusjnmes  curved  inward  at 
the  extremity.     They  grow  in  the  south   of 
Europe,   North  America,   and   perhaps  else- 
where. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,    [MENYANTHES.] 

3.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Labur- 
num (Cytisus  laburnum).     [C'YTisua  ] 


bean  (1),  bane,  a.  [Gael,  ban  —  white ;  i,"in« 
=  whiteness.]  White.  (Scotch.) 

"...  with  light  sandy-coloured  hair,  and  small, 
pale  features,  from  whicli  he  derived  his  agnomen  of 
Bean,  or  white  .  .  ."—Scott  :  \Vaverley,  ch.  xvii. 

*  bean  (2),   a.     [Probably  from   Fr.    bien  (as 
subst.)  =  wealth,  property,  .  .  .  comfort ;  (as 
adj. )  =  well.]     [BENE.]     Comfortable,    snug. 
(Old  Scotch.) 

*  beand.    [BEYOND.] 

*  be'-and,  pr.  par.   [A.S.  beand,  pr.  par.  of  beon 

=  to"be.]    Being.    (0.  Scoteh.) 

"Bath  the  partiis  beand  personaly  present,— the 
lordis  auditors  decretis,"  &c.— Act.  Audit.,  A.  1476,  p. 
43.  (Jamieton.) 

be 'an  shaw,  s.    [BENSHAW.]    (Scotch.) 
»be-ant-ler,  *  be-an-cler,  *  be  an-kler, 

s.     Obsolete  forms  of  BEZANTLER  (q.  v.). 

bean'-y,  a.  [Eng.  bean,  s. ;  -y.]  Spirited, 
fresh ;  in  good  condition  (like  a  horse  fed  on 
beans). 

"The  horses  .  .  .  looked  fresh  and  beany."—  Daily 
yews,  July  27,  1870,  p.  5.  (N.E.D.) 

bear(i),  *  bere,  *  bsere,  *  beore,  *  beer'-en, 
*  ber'-en,  *  beir'-en,  *  bneren  (pret. 
bore,  t  bare,  *  bar,  *  bear,  *  beer,  *  ber ;  pa.  par. 
'born,  borne)  (sere,  eore,  eir,  and  ner  as 
ar),  v.t.  &  i.  fA.S.  beran,  beoran  (pret.  b<rr; 
pa.  par.  boren)  =  to  bear ;  geberan  =  to  bear  ; 
gebceran  =  to  behave,  to  conduct  one's  self ; 
aberan  =  to  hear,  carry,  suffer;  O.S.  beran, 
giberan ;  O.  Fries.  &  O.  Icel.  bera ;  Sw.  bara  • 
Dan.  bore ;  Dut.  boren,  =  to  Rive  birth  to, 
to  bring  forth  ;  beuren  =  to  lift ;  bceren  =  to 
carry,  to  bear ;  Goth,  bairan  =  to  carry ;  Ger. 
gebaren  =  to  bring  forth  ;  fiihren  =  to  carry ; 
O.  L.  Ger.  beran ;  O.  H  Ger.  beran,  peran  = 
to  bear ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear  or 
carry  ;  pario  =  to  bear ;  porto  =  to  carry  what 
is  heavy  ;  Gr.  <£>e'pu>  (phero),  <f>opeia  (phoreo)  = 
to  bear  or  carry  ;  /3apii«  (bcrus)  =  heavy,  and 
/3«p<>9  (baros)  =  weight ;  Sansc.  tihar,  bharami, 
bibharmi  =  to  carry,  to  sustain.]  [BAIRN, 
BARINDE,  BERINDE,  BEAR  (2),  BERE,  BIER, 
BIRTH,  BURDEN.)  A  word  of  very  various 
significations.  Thus  Watts  says — 

"  We  say  to  bear  a  burden,  to  bear  sorrow  or  re- 
proach, to  bear  a  name,  to  bear  a  grudge,  to  bear  fruit, 
or  to  bear  children.  The  word  bear  is  used  in  very 
different  senses." 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  support  or  to  carry  as  a  burden. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  support,  sustain,  or  carry  any  person 
or  thing  possessing  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  material  weight. 

"...  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them 
in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking 
child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their 
fathers?  '-tfumb.  it  12. 

(2)  To  cause  any  person  or  thing  to  be  sus- 
tained or  carried,  or  conveyed,  without  literally 
bearing  the  burden  one's  self. 

"  A  guest  like  him,  a  Trojan  guest  before, 
In  shew  of  friendship,  sought  the  Spartan  shore. 
And  ravish'd  Helen  from  her  husband  bore." 

Oarth. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  (Of  any  mental  or  moral  instead  nf  any 
physical,  'burden):  To  support,  sustain,  or 
carry. 

(a)  To  sustain,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

"  For  he  always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point 
of  view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who 
bears  apart  in  them,  .  .  ."— Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng, 
ch.  ii. 

(b)  To  endure,  to  suffer  to  stand,  to  tolerate, 
without  giving  way  under  the  load,  or  being 
otherwise  injured  by  it. 

"  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat :  for 
hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now 
are  ye  able."— 1  Cor.  Hi.  2. 

"...  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  ol 
the  audience."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

(c)  To  endure  without  resentment ;   to  tole- 
rate, to  stand. 

"  Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  upper  air." 

Dryden. 

(d)  To  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  be  subjected  to 
as  a  punishment,  sickness,  calamity,  or  loss. 

"  I  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any 
more."— Job  xxxiv.  31. 

"  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto 
thee  ;  I  l>are  the  logs  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  re- 
quire it."— Gen.  xxxi.  39. 

(e)  To  stand  the  temptation  resulting  from 
anything. 

"I  was  carried  on  to  observe,  how  they  did  bear 
their  fortunes,  and  how  they  did  employ  their  times. 
—  Dawn. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     oe,  ce  =  «,  fc --  «.     qu  =  kw. 
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(f)  To  be  responsible  for  ;  to  be  answerable 
for. 

'.  .  .  they  shall  even  bear  their  Iniquity.*— Act. 
«U».  NX 

"  If  t  bring  him  not  unto  thee.  then  I  shall  bear 
the  blame  to  my  father  for  ever."— Gen.  xllr.  82. 

" .  .  .  that  which  thou  pattest  on  me  will  I  bear.'— 
»  Kingi  xvlil.  11 

(g)  To  carry  or  convey  an  immaterial  bur- 
den or  anything  similar. 

"  My  menage  to  the  ghost  of  Priam  bear ; 
Tell  him  a  new  Achillea  sent  thee  there." 
Dryden : 

(2)  (When  no  idea  of  burden  is  implied,  but 
in  many  cases  the  reverse):  To  sustain,  support, 
possess,  or  carry  anything.    Specially — 

(a)  To  possess  a  name. 

"  Hii  plotu  brother,  sure  the  best 
Who  ever  bore  that  name."— Dryden. 

(b)  To   possess  a   title  or   other  mark  of 
honourable  distinction,  as  "  to  bear  arms." 

"  lie  may  not  bear  so  fair  and  so  noble  an  image  cf 
the  iliviue  glory,  ai  the  universe  in  its  full  system. "  — 
Halt. 

"  I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest. 
If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
Thou  btar'a  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  IT.  30. 

t  (c)  To  possess  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
Object  of. 

"  I'll  be  your  father,  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares." 
Shaketp. :  t  Hen.  I  r.,  T.  S. 

(<f)  To  possess  as  power.  (Used  specially 
in  such  phrases  as  "  to  bear  sway.") 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

Additon:  Cato. 

(e)  To  carry  in  the  mind,  to  entertain,  to 
harbour.  (Used  of  good  and  of  bad  and  in- 
different emotions.) 

"That  Inviolable  love  I  bear  to  the  land  of  my 
nativity,  prevailed  upon  me  to  engage  In  so  bold  au 
attempt. "— Svnf'.. 

"As  for  this  gentleman,  who  is  fond  of  her,  she 
bearrth  him  an  invincible  hatred."— Ibid. 

(3)  Used  of  things: 

(a)  To  be  capable  of,  to  admit,  to  b«  suffi- 
cient for. 

"  Had  he  not  been  eager  to  find  mistakes,  he  would 
not  have  strained  my  works  to  such  a  sense  as  they 
will  not  bear."— Atterbury. 

(b)  To  supply. 

(c)  To  tolerate,  admit  of. 

"...  than  either  the  Judgment  of  wise  men  al- 
feweth.  or  the  law  of  Ood  itself  will  bear.*— Hooker. 

IL  To  produce,  to  bring  forth. 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  birth  to,  to  produce,  to 
bring  forth.     Used— 

(a)  Of  the  female  sex  of  man  or  that  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

"...  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  .  .  ." 
— den.  xvii.  2L 
('0  Of  plants. 

"  Nor  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red." 

Cooper :  Jfeedleu  Alarm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  give  birth  to,  as  the  earth  is  poetically 
•aid  to  do  to  the  animals  and  plants  generated 
npon  it,  or  as  one's  natal  spot  is  said  to  give 
him  birth. 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Saraos  bore." 
Dryden. 

(b)  To  bring  forth,  produce,  adduce,  give. 

"  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me  .  .  .* 
—John  V.  32. 

IIL  Reflectively:  To  act;  to  behave.  (The 
radical  signification  probably  is  to  support 
or  to  carry  one's  self.) 

"...  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here." 

Shaketp. :  Temp.,  1. 1 

"Hath  be  borne  himself  penitently  iu  prison!"— 
Shakrtp.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iv.  2. 

H  This  sense  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  A. 8.  basran  =  to  behave,  to  conduct  one's 
self.  (See  etym.) 

IV.  To  weigh  down,  press  upon,  drive,  or 
urge.  (Here  the  signification  points  not  at 
the  person  sustaining  the  burden,  but  at  the 
burden  viewed  as  weighing  down  the  person.) 

1.  To  press  upon,  even  when   motion   or 
action  on  the  part  of  the  person  thus  pressed 
does  not  follow. 

"  Cnar  doth  bear  me  hard :  but  he  loves  Brutus." 
Shaketp. :  Jut.  Catar,  i.  1. 

"These  men  bear  hard  upon  the  suspected  party, 
pursue  her  close  through  all  her  windings."— Additon. 

2.  To  drive  or  urge  in  some  direction,  as 
forward  or  backward. 

(a)  Chiefly  by  physical  means.     [See  C.  t, 

(b)  Chiefly  or  wholly  by  moral  means. 

"  But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  secure, 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial." 

Hilton  :  P.L.,  bk.  U. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  T-J  suffer. 

"  They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men."— fope. 

2.  To  be  patient ;  to  endure  without  mur- 
muring. 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  bear :  'tis  past,  'tis  done ; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  sou  I " 

Drydtn. 

3.  To  act  upon,  or  against.     [See  C.  15.] 

"  Spluola,  with  his  shot,  did  bear  upon  those  within, 
who  appeared  upon  the  wall."— //uyieard. 

4.  To  produce,  to  bring  forth  its  like  ;  to  be 
fruitful. 

"A  fruit-tree  bath  been  blown  np  almost  by  the 
roots,  and  set  up  again,  and  the  next  year  bear  ex- 
ceedingly. "—Bacon. 

5.  To  succeed,  to  take  effect 

"  Having  pawned  a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  a  sum  of 
money,  which  my  operator  assured  me  wa»  the  last 
he  should  want  to  bring  all  our  matters  to  tear."— 
Guardian. 

6.  To  be  situated  with  respect  to. 

"  At  noon  we  perceived  a  low  double  land,  bearing 
W.a  W.,  about  ten  leagues  distant ..."  —  Walter  : 
Anton't  Voyage,  13th  ed,  (1780),  p.  S3. 

7.  To  move  in  the  direction  of. 

C.  In  phrases  in  some  of  which  bear  it  tran- 
sitive, in  others  intransitive. 

1.  To  bear  against : 

(a)  To  be  in  contact  with  ;  to  press  more  or 
less  forcibly  against. 

"  Because  the  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  teeth 
require  a  considerable  strength  in  the  instruments 
which  move  the  lower  Jaw,  nature  hath  provided  this 
with  strong  muscles,  to  make  it  bear  forcibly  againtt 
the  upper  jaw."— Ray. 

"Upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  air  which  bean 
again*  the  restagnaut  quicksilver  is  less  pressed."— 
Boyle. 

(b)  To  move  towards,  to  approach. 

2.  To  bear  away : 

(a)  Trans. :  To  win,  to  carry  away ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  prize. 

"  Because  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  ever  borne  aicau 
the  prerogative  from  all  other  tongues,  they  shall 
serve  as  touchstones  to  make  our  trials  by." — Camden. 

(b)  Intrans. :   To  move   one's  self  off;   to 
depart,  to  flee. 

"  Never  did  men  more  Joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  understand  the  sign  to  fly : 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away." 

Dryden. 

3.  To  bear  back  or  backward  (trans.):   To 
thrust  or  drive  back  or  backward  by  physical 
force. 

"  Their  broken  oars,  and  floating  planks,  withstand 
Their  passage,  while  they  labour  to  the  land  ; 
And  ebbing  tides  bear  back  upon  th'  uncertain  sand." 

Dryden. 
"  Clan- Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne." 

/    Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  18. 

4.  To  bear  down  (trans.) : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  thrust  down  by  physical  force. 

"...  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irre- 
sistible force."— ilacaulay  :  But  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  do  so  by  other  means. 
"Truth  is  borne  down,  attestations  neglected,  the 

testimony  of  sober  persons  despised."— Swift. 

(c)  Naut. :  To  sail  towards.    (Followed  by 
upon.) 

5.  To  bear  hand  to:   To  support,  to  lend 
assistance  to.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  to  beare  hand  to  the  trueth  .  .  ."—Bruce : 
Eleven  Serm.,  ¥.  3,  6. 

Tf  Bear  a  hand  (without  to)  is  very  common 
in  English  in  the  sense  of  help  :  "  Bear  a  hand 
here  1  " 

6.  To  bear  in :  To  move  in. 

"  Whose  navy  like  a  stiff  stretch 'd  cord  did  shew, 
Till  he  bore  in,  and  bent  them  into  flight." 

Dryden. 

1.  To  bear  in  hand:  To  amuse  with  false 
pretences  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  accuse. 

"  Tour  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymb.,  V.  i. 
" .  .     his  sickness,  age.  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  ii.  1 
B.  To  bear  off  (trant.)  : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  carry  away. 

"  Give  but  the  word,  well  snatch  this  damsel  np, 
And  bear  her  off."  Additon  :  Cato. 

(b)  To  bold  ;  to  restrain. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  state  of  this  realm  to  be  now 
so  feeble,  that  it  cannot  bear  off  a  greater  blow  than 
this!"— ff  ay  ward. 

9.  To  bear  on  hand ;  *  to  bar  on  hand : 

(a)  Trans. :  To  toll,  to  inform,  to  apprise. 
(Scotch.) 

-  In  till  this  tyme  that  UmphrawelU, 
As  I  bar  yow  c:i  l:c.nd  er  quhill, 
Come  till  the  Kin-  of  Ingland  .  .  ." 

Br.-.-bc:-':;  xlx.  142,  MS.     (Jamitton.) 

(b)  (Intrans.):  To  affirm,  to  relate. 


"Syn  the  Balliol  and  his  folk  were 
Arywyd  in  to  Scotland. 
As  I  have  herd  uieu  bere  on  hand." 

Wyntovn.  viiL  33,  Ci.    (Jamie**.) 

10.  To  bear  out  (trans.) : 
(a)  To  afford  a  warrant  for ;  to  give  legiti- 
mate defence,  or  at  least  excuse,  for. 

"  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  ir.  1. 

(6)  To  support ;  to  sustain  by  power  or  any 
other  way  than  by  legal  or  moral  warrant. 


Budibra*. 

"Company  only  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing.* 
— South. 

(c)  Intrant. :  To  stand  forth. 
"In  a  convex  mirrour,  we  view  the  figures  and  all 
other  things,    which  bear  out   wi£h  more  life   and 
strength  than  nature  itself."— Dryden. 

11.  To  bear  the  bell :  To  lead.    [BELL,  A., 
III.,  4.] 

12.  To  bear  the  cross  ;  to  bear  one's  cross : 

(a)  Lit.  (of  Christ) :  To  endure  the  agonising 
physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  which  the 
cross  was  the  symbol. 


(b)  Fig.  (of  His  followers):  To  endure  suffer- 
ings, especially  those  to  which  their  devotion 
to  their  Divine  Master  may  expose  them. 

"And  whosoever  doth  not  brar  hit  eroa,  and  com* 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."— Luke  xlv.  27. 

13.  To  bear  ttie  sword : 

(a)  Lit. :   To  carry  or  bear  a  sword  for  a 
longer  or   shorter   time   as   the  emblem  of 
authority. 

"  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstaia'd  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear." 
Shaketp. :  t  Hen.  jr.,  v.  t. 

(b)  Fig. :   To   be   in   an   office   conferring 
authority,  even  when  no  sword  is  carried. 


14.  To  bear  up  (trans.  A  intrans.)  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  Lit. :   To  sustain  anything  by  physical 
means,  so  that  it  cannot  fall  or  sink. 

"...  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark, 
and  It  was  lift  up  above  the  earth."— den.  vit  17. 

"And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars 
npon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was 

borne  up."— Judy.  xvi.  23. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  sustain  any  immaterial  thing 
by  suitable  means. 

"  A  religions  hope  does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind 
under  her  sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them." 
—Additon. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  move  upwards  or  onwards. 

"The  oily  drops  swimming  on  the  spirit  of  wine, 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  sometimes  bearing  up  to 
one  another,  as  if  all  were  to  unite  into  one  body  ;  and 
then  falling  off,  and  continuing  to  shift  places." — 
Boyle. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  manifest  fortitude,  to  be  un- 
moved ;  to  retain  composure  under  calamity. 

"  Yet,  even  against  such  accumulated  disasters  and 
disgraces,  his  vigorous  and  inspiring  mind  bare  up.' — 
Macaulay:  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

15.  To  bear  upon  : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  carry  upon,  as  a  ship  upon  • 
rock. 

"  We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpless  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst." 
Shaktii*. :  Com.  of  £rrort,  1.  1. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  have  a  certain  reference  to  ;  to 
restrain  one's  self. 

'•  And  sae  for  fear  he  clean  snd  spoil  the  sport 
Gin  anes  his  shepherdess  sud  tak  the  dort, 
He  boore  upon  him,  and  ne'er  loot  her  ken. 
That  he  was  ouy  ways  about  her  fain." 

Ron  :  Uelenore.  p.  3S. 

16. -To  bear  with:  To  endure  something  dis- 
tasteful to  one. 

"  If  he  Is  willing  to  bear  with  their  scrupulosity .  .  .* 
—  Hacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

H  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to 
bear  and  to  yield :—"  Bear  conveys  the  idea 
of  creating  within  itself;  yield,  that  of  giving 
from  itself.  Animals  bear  their  young ;  in- 
animate objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple-tree  bears  apples  ;  the  earth  yields  fruits. 
Sear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of 
bringing  forth  something  of  its  own  kind  ; 
yield  is  said  of  the  result  or  quantum  brought 
forth.  Shrubs  bear  leaves,  flowers,  or  berries, 
according  to  their  natural  properties ;  flowers 
yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
favoured  by  circumstances." 

(b)  To  bear,  to  carry,  to  convey,  and  to 
transport  are  thus  discriminated  :— "  To  bear 
is  simply  to  put  the  weight  of  any  substance 
upon  one's  self ;  to  carry  is  to  remove  it  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  :  we  always  bear  in 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  choius,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;    Bin,  Of;  expect.  ?enophon,  exist.     -Lng. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  - cioun  -  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  -  znun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bear— bearably 


carrying,  but  not  vice  versd.  That  which 
cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burdensome 
to  carry,  Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal 
service,  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carry, 
when  the  latter  implies  the  removal  of  any- 
thing by  any  other  body.  The  bearer  of  a 
letter  or  parcel  is  he  who  carries  it  in  his 
hand ;  the.  carrier  of  parcels  is  he  who  em- 
ploys a  conveyance.  Convey  and  transport  are 
species  of  carrying.  Carry  in  Its  particular 
sense  is  employed  either  for  personal  exertions 
or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of  other 
means.  Convey  and  transport  are  employed 
for  such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  im- 
mediate personal  intervention  or  exertion  :  a 
porter  carries  goods  on  his  knot ;  goods  are 
conveyed  in  a  waggon  or  cart ;  they  are  trans- 
ported in  a  vessel.  Convey  expresses  simply 
the  mode  of  removing  ;  transport  annexes  the 
ideas  of  place  and  distance.  Merchants  get 
conveyed  into  their  warehouses  goods  which 
have  been  transported  from  distant  countries. " 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

bear  (2),  v. t.    [BEAR,  *. ,  II.  1.] 

On  the  Stock  Exchange :  A  cant  phrase  mean- 
Ing  to  attempt  to  depress  the  price  of  stock. 

bear  (l),  *beare,  •  bere,  *be'-6"re,  «. 

[A.S.  bera  =  bear;  Dut.  beer ;  Ger.  bar; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ber ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bero,  pero ;  Icel. 
&  Sw.  Worn,  bjorn ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  /era  =  a 
wild  beast.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  various 
species  of  Plantigrade  mammals  belonging  to 
the  Ursus  and  some  neighbouring  genera.    The 
term  plantigrade,  applied  to  the  bears,  inti- 
mates that  they  walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet. ; 
not,  like  the  digitigrade  animals,  on  their-  toes. 
Though  having  six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  large  canines,  like  the  rest  of  the  Carui- 
vora,  yet  the  tubercular  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  show  that  their  food  is  partly  vegetable. 
They  gmb  up  roots,  and,  when  they  can  ob- 
tain it,  greedily  devour  honey.    They  hiber- 
nate in  winter.    The  best-known  species  is 

.  Ursus  arctos,  the  Brown  Bear,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  general  length  is 
about  four  feet,  with  a  height  of  some  thirty 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  colour  also  varies 
considerably.  The  flesh  is  used  for  food,  and 
the  hams  and  paws  are  esteemed  as  delicacies  ; 
the  fat  is  made  into  pomade,  and  the  skin  is 
dressed  for  robes.  They  are  wild  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  part  of 
America  ;  formerly  they  were  found  also  in 
Britain.  Other  species  are  the  Syrian  Bear 
(UrsusSyriacus,  which  is  the  bear  of  Scripture); 
the  American  Black  Bear  (U.  Americanus) ; 
the  Grizzly  Bear  of  the  same  continent  (£7. 
Jenx) ;  and  the  Polar  Bear,  U.  or  Thalassarctot 
mu.ntim.ui,  &c. 

"...  they  be  chafed  In  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  wh.il  JM  in  the  field."— 2  5am.  xvli  8. 

(2)  Paleontology: 

(i.)  The  Family  Ursidce.  The  earliest  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ursidse,  or  Bear  family,  known 
at  present,  does  not  belong  to  the  typical 
genus  Ursus.  It  is  called  Amphicyon,  and  is 
of  Miocene  age. 

(ii.)  The  Genus  Ursus.  Of  the  True  Bears 
belonging  to  the  Ursus  genus  none  have  as 
yet  been  found  earlier  than  the  Pliocene. 

(a)  Pliocene  Bears.    The  best  known  species 
is  Ursus  arvernensii. 

(b)  Post-pliocene  Bears.    One  of  these,  Ursiis 
prisciis,  seems  the  same  as  U.ferox  (the  Grizzly 
Bear).    [A.,  I.  l.J   Several  bears,  Ursus  spelmu.t, 
arctos,  and  others,  have  been  found  in  caves  in 
England  and  elsewhere.    Of  these,  U.  tpeUeus, 
from  Gr.  o-mjAaio?  (spilaios)  —  a  grotto,  cave, 
cavern,  or  pit,  is  the  one  called  specially  the 
Cave-bear.     It  is  a  giant  species,  occurring  in 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  Post-pliocene 
beds.    (Nicolson :  1'aloeont.,  £c.) 

2.  Figuratively  :  A  person  brave,  fierce,  and 
rough  in  his  treatment  of  others,  whom  one 
holds  in  his  control. 

"  York.  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bean, 
That  with  the  very  "baking  <>f  their  clmins 
They  may  astonish  Utese  fell  lurking  curs  : 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

(Knter  the  Karlt  nf  Warmck  and  SaHtburil.} 
Clif.  Are  thew  thy  bean  I  we'll  bait  thy  bean  to 

death. 

And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  tliou  d»re«t  tiring  them  to  the  baiting-place." 

Shaketp.  :  t  Urn.  V/,  ».  t 

U.  Technically: 

L  On  the  Stock  Exchange :  A  cant  phrase  for 
one  who  contracts  to  sell  on  a  specified  day 


certain  stock  not  belonging  to  him,  at  the 
market  price  then  prevailing,  on  receiving 
imaginary  payment  for  them  at  the  rate  which 
obtains  when  the  promise  was  made.  It  now 
becomes  his  interest  that  the  stock  on  which 
he  has  speculated  should  fall  in  price  ;  and  he 
is  tempted  to  effect  this  end  by  circulating 
adverse  rumours  regarding  it ;  whilst  the  pur- 
chaser, called  a  "  bull,"  sees  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  make  the  stock  rise.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Warton  derives  it 
from  the  proverbial  expression  of  selling  the 
skin  before  the  bear  is  caught,  but  he  does 
not  assign  any  explanation  to  the  contrary 
term  bull ;  others  point  out  that  the  action  of 
the  former  is  like  that  of  a  bear  pulling  down 
something  with  his  paws,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  suggestive  of  a  bull  tossing  a  person 
up  with  his  horns.  [Ecu..] 

2.  Astron. :  One  or  other  of  two  constella- 
tions,  Ursa  Major  and   Ursa  Minor,    called 
respectively  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Little 
Bear.    [URSA.]    When  the  word  Bear  stands 
alone,  it  signifies  Ursa  Major. 

"  E'en  then  when  Troy  was  by  the  Greeks  o'erthrown, 
The  Btar  oppos'd  to  bright  Orion  shone."— Creech. 

3.  Naut.  .•  A  block,  shaggy  below  with  mat- 
ting, used  to  scrub  the  decks  of  vessels. 

If  The  word  bear  is  used  in  an  attributive 
sense  in  compounds  like  the  following  :— 

bear-baiting,     •  bear-bayting,    «. 

The  sport  of  baiting  bears  by  dogs  set  upon 

them.    [BAITING.] 

"But  bear-baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  of 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most 
strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  austere  sectaries." — 
lla.cau.lay :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

bear-berry,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Arctostaphylos,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Ericaceae  (Heathworts).  Two 
species  occur  in  Britain,  Arctostaphylos  Uva 
ursi  and  A.  alpina.  They  are  sometimes 
ranked  under  the  genus  Arbutus.  The  flowers 
are  rose-coloured,  the  berry  of  the  Uva  ursi  is 
red,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  black.  They 
afford  food  for  moor-fowl.  The  former  is  used 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  cases,  and  some- 
times even  in  pulmonary  diseases ;  it  more- 
over dyes  an  ash  colour,  and  can  be  used  in 
tanning  leather.  It  is  found  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  alpine  regions,  while  its  chosen 
habitat  in  the  British  Isles  is  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

bear-bind,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Calystegia,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Convolvulacese,  or  Bindweeds.  It  is 
called  also  Hooded  Bindweed.  The  Calystegia 
•fpium  and  C.  soldanella  occur  in  Britain. 


•L  Calyttegia  irpium.  t.  Calyx,   with   1U  leafy 

bracts  (natural  sin). 

The  former  has  large  showy  flowers,  pure 
white,  or  sometimes  rose-coloured  or  striped 
with  pink  :  it  is  found  in  moist  woods  and 
hedges.  The  latter,  which  has  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  is  usually  found  on  sandy 
sea-shores. 

bear-fly,  s.     An  unidentified  insect. 
"  There  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  canker-flies,  and  bear- 
Jliet  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Natural  Bitt or y. 

bear-garden, *. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  garden  or  other  place  in  which  bears 
are  kept  for  "  sport  "  or  exhibition. 

"  Harrying  me  from  the  play-house,  and  the  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden,  to  the  apes,  and  asses,  and 
tygen."—8tillinajte«t. 

"  I  could  not  forbear  going  to  a  place  of  renown  for 
the  gallantry  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  bear-gardett." 
—Spectator. 


2.  An  assembly  in  which  those  present 
behave  with  bear-like  rudeness. 

B.  Attributing  y :  Resembling  the  manners 
of  a  bear-garden  ;  rtide,  turbulent,  uproarious. 

"...  a  bear-garden  fellow  :  that  la,  a  man  rude 
enough  to  be  a  proper  frequenter  of  the  bear-garden. 
Benr-garden  iport  is  used  for  inelegant  entertain- 
ment. '—Johnson. 

bear-oak,  *.    Quercus  ilicfolia. 

bear's  breech,  s.  The  English  name 
of  the  Acanthus,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
botanical  order  Acanthacese.  [ACANTHUS.] 

bear's-ear,  s.  The  ordinary  English  name 
of  the  Cortusa,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Primulaceae.  Another  English  ap- 
pellation for  it  is  Sanicle.  C.  Matthioli,  the 
Common  Bear's  Ear  Sanicle,  is  a  handsome 
little  plant  from  the  Alps. 

bear's-foot,  s.  The  English  name  of  a 
plant  (Helleboms  fcetidus).  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
two  feet  high,  with  evergreen  palmate  leaves, 
globose  flowers,  fetid  smell,  and  powerfully 
cathartic  properties.  It  is  wild  in  Hamp- 
shire and  elsewhere  in  Southern  England,  but 
in  the  Scottish  localities  where  it  occurs  it 
has  escaped  from  gardens. 

bear's-grape,  s.  A  plant,  Arctostaphyloa 
Uva  ursi.  [ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.] 

bear's  grease,  s.  The  grease  or  fat  of 
bears,  used  extensively  as  a  pomade  for  the 
hair,  and  in  medical  preparations. 

bear-skin, «. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2.  A  shaggy  kind  of  woollen  cloth  used  for 
overcoats. 

bear's-whortleberry,  *.  A  name  for 
the  bear-berry  (Arctostaphylos).  [See  BEAR- 
BERRY,  AKCTOSTAPHYLOS.] 

bear- whelp,  s.    The  whelp  of  a  bear. 

bear-wort,  s.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Meum  athamanticum,  called  also  Meu,  Bald- 
money  or  Bawdmoney.  [See  these  words.] 

bear  (2),  bere,  beir,  beer,  s.    [BERE.] 

1.  Assubst. :  A  cereal,  "six-rowed  barley" 
(Hordeum  hexastichum).    [BERE.] 

"  Our  kin tra's  rife  wi'  bear  and  com. 
Wheat,  beans,  and  pease." 

Galloway  Poenu,  p.  104.    (Bouohtr) 

2.  Attributively :   Pertaining  to  the  cereal 
described  under  A. 

bear-land,  s.  Land  appropriated  for  a 
crop  of  barley.  (Jamieson.)  (See  example 
under  BEAR-SEED.) 

bear-meal,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  Meal  composed  of  bear. 

2.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  meal 

"...  and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bear-meal 
scones  and  bruxy  mutton  .  .  ."—Scott :  Kedgauntlet, 
ch.xii. 

bear  mell,  t.  A  mallet  for  beating  the 
hulls  off  barley.  (It  is  called  in  Scotch  also 
knockin  mell.)  (Jamieson.) 

bear-seed,  beer-seed,  beir  seed, «. 

1.  Barley,  or  big. 

"  The  shower  '11  do  muckle  guid  to  the  beer-tted.  It'* 
been  a  sair  drowth  this  three  weeks."  —  Tennanft 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  113. 

2.  That  portion  of  agricultural  labour  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  barley. 

".  .  .  vacance  to  be  for  the  beirteid  during  the 
moneth  of  Maij."— Aett  Ja.  VI.,  1M7  (ed.  1814),  p.  447. 

3.  The  season  for  sowing  barley. 

"  A  dry  season  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  ploughing 
and  sowing  bear-land,  because  it  directly  encourages 
want  of  solidity.  That  defect  is  much  supplied  by  a 
rainy  bear-teed."— Survey  qf  Banffshire,  App.,  p.  4* 
(Jamieton.) 

bear-  stane,  s.  A  hollow  stone,  anciently 
used  for  removing  the  husks  of  bear  or  barley. 

"  It  Is  what  was  formerly  called  in  this  country  • 
bear-itanr,  hollow  like  a  large  mortar  ;  and  was  mad* 
use  of  to  unhu.sk  the  bear  of  barley,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  pot,  with  a  large  wooden  mell,  long  before 
barley-mills  were  known."  —  Scat.  Ace.,  six..  Ml-1 
.Jamieson.) 

bear'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bear;  -able.]  Able  to 
be  borne.  (Edinburgh  Review.) 

bear'-a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  bearable)  -y.]  In  » 
bearable  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  be  endured  ; 
tolerably,  endurably.  (Westminster  Review.) 


fat*,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  — a.    qu  =  kw. 


bearance— bearer 
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*.     [Eng.  bear;  -ance.l    Tolera- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

"  Whan  for  your  lies  you  ask  a  bearance, 
They  soud,  at  least,  hoe  truth's  npiwiirance." 

Jiev.  J.  Jiiwl't  foemt.  ii.  86.    (Jumuaun.) 

beard,  *  beard,  *  berd,  *  berde,  *.  [A.8. 

beard  ;  Fries,  berd  ;  Dut.  board  ;  Ger.  bart  ; 
Fr.  barbe;  8p.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  barba; 
Wei.  barf;  Pol.  broda  ;  Buss,  boroda;  Lith. 
barzu'a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  O/  won  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  hair  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
face  of  man,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  marks  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  opposite  sex. 

"  Ere  on  thy  chin  the  springing  beard  began 
To  spread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promise  man." 
Prior. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  face  (in  -phrases  Implying  to  the 
face)  ;  openly,  defiantly. 

^f  (a)  To  do  anything  offensive  to  a  man's 
"  beard  "  :  To  his  face,  for  the  sake  of  affront  ; 
in  open  defiance  of. 

"  Rail'd  at  their  covenant,  and  JeerM 
Their  rev'reud  persons  to  my  lieiird." 


(6)  To  make  the  beard  of:  To  outwit,  to  de- 
ceive, to  overreach. 

"  He  sayd,  I  trow  the  clerkei  were  aferde. 
Yet  can  a  miller  make  a  clerke'i  berde. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,0*8-4. 

(c)  Maugre  one's  beard  :  In  spite  of  one. 
(2)  Time  of  life. 

H  (a)  Without  a  beard:  Not  yet  having 
readied  manhood  ;  without  virility. 

"  Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appeared 
Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard." 

Drydtn. 

fl>)  A  grey  beard,  literally  =  a  beard  that  is 
grey,  and  liguratively  =  an  old  man  (in.  most 
coses  contemptuously)  ;  and  a  reverend  beard  is 
literally  =  a  beard  white  with  nge,  and  figura- 
tively =  a  very  old  man  (respectjully). 

"  The  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  hare  spar'd 
at  iUit  of  his  grey  beard."—  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  it  2. 
"  We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Oremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola." 

Shakeip.  :  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  2. 
"Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  professor  to  have 
his  auth  irity  of  forty  years'  standing,  confirmed  by 
general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  overturned  by 
an  u|nUrt  novelist  ;  "—Locke. 

IL  Of  the  inferior  animals:  Anything  bear- 
Ing  a  more  or  less  close  analogy,  or  even  a 
remote  similarity,  to  the  hirsute  appendage 
of  the  chin  in  man.  [B.  1.  ] 

".  .  .  and  when  he  [either  a  lion  or  a  bearl  arose 
•gainst  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him."—  1  Hum.  xvii.  35. 

IIL  Of  plants  :  The  awns  in  cereal  or  other 
grasses. 
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"  A  certain  farmer  complained  that  the  beardt  of 
is  corn  cut  the  reapers  and  threshers'  fingers."  — 
Kil  range. 

IV.  Of  things  inanimate.    Specially— 

1.  The  barb  of  an  arrow.    [BEARDED,  B.  ,  I. 
8,  6.1 

2.  Tlie  tail  of  a  comet,  especially  when  it 
•pprars  to  go  before  the  nucleus.    [BEARDED. 
B.,  I.  3,  a.] 

3.  The  foam  on  the  sea. 

"The  ocean  old. 


And  far  and  wide 
With  ceaseless  fiow. 
HU6rar<iof  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast." 
Longfellow :  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

4.  The  inferior  part  of  a  joint  of  meat 

5.  The  coarser  part  of  a  fleece. 
B.  Technically: 

L  Anthropology:  The  hirsute  appendage  of 
the  cliin  in  man.    [A.,  I.  1.] 
II.  Zoology: 

1.  Among  mammals: 

(a)  The    hirsute  appendages  of  the   lower 
part  of  the  face  in  some  genera  and  species. 
[A.,  II.,  and  BEARDEI>(B.,  I.  1,  example).] 

(b)  The  appendages,  though  not  hirsute,  to 
the  mouth  of  some  Cetacea. 

2.  Among  birds:  The  small  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.    [BEARDED  TIT,  BEARDY.) 

3.  Among  fishes:  The    appendages  to  the 
mouth  of  some  fishes.    [BEARDIE.] 

4.  Among  insects:  Two  small  oblong  fleshy 
bodies  placed  just  above  the  antlia,  or  spiral 
sucker,   in   the  Lepidoptera,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  mouth  in  some  Diptera, 
like  the  jrnat. 


5.  Among  molluscs : 

(a)  The  byssus  by  which  some  genera  affix 
themselves  to  the  rook.  Example,  the  byssus 
in  t  he  genus  Pinna. 

(6)  The  gills  in  some  genera.  Example, 
Ostrea  (the  oyster). 

IIL  Botany: 

1.  The  arista,  or  awn,  of  grasses  ;  the  bristle 
into  which  the  midrib  of  the  bracts  in  the 
flowers  of  many  grasses  is  prolonged. 

2.  Long  hairs  occurring  in  tufts. 

IV.  Farriery :  The  beard  or  chuck  of  a  horse 
is  that  part  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle. 

V.  Printing :  That  part  of  the  type  above 
and  below  the  face  which  allows  for  ascend- 
ing and  descending  letters,  such  as  h  and  y, 
and  prevents  them  from  coming  in  contact 
with  adjacent  letters  in  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing line.     Many  types,  mostly  capitals, 
are  cast  with  very  little  beard. 

VL  Carpentry :  The  sharp  edge  of  a  board. 
VIL  Mechanics: 

1.  The  hook  at  the  end  of  a  knitting  needle 
in  a  knitting  machine.    It  is  designed  to  hold 
the  yarn. 

2.  A  spring-piece  at  the  back  of  a  lock  to 
prevent  the  internal  parts  from  rattling. 

beard-grass,  *.  The  English  name  of 
Polypogon,  a  genus  of  grasses.  Two  species— 
the  annual  Beard-grass  (Polypogon  Monospeli- 
ensis),  and  the  perennial  Beard-grass  (P.  Ht- 
toralis) — occur  wild  in  Britain.  Both  are  rare. 
[POLYPOGON.] 

beard-moss,  s.  A  botanical  name  for 
a  lichen,  Usnea  barbata,  found  in  Britain. 
This  or  some  other  species  of  Usnea  is  believed 
to  be  Milton's 

"...  humble  shrub 
And  bush  with  frizl'd  hair  implicit" 

beard-tree,  s.  The  hazel-tree.  [FILBERT.] 

beard,  v.t.     [From  beard,  s.  (q.v.).] 

L  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  beard. 
(Generally  in  the  pa.  par.,  bearded.) 

"The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw." 
Camper:  Tirocinium. 

IL  To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard  in  con- 
temptuous defiance  or  uncontrollable  anger. 

1.  Lit. :  With  the  foregoing  meaning. 

2.  Fig. :  To  defy,  to  oppose  to  the  face,  to 
affront.     Used- 
fa)  Of  persons: 

"  No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him." 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  IT.  L 

(6)  Of  things: 

"  The  meanest  weed  the  soil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  with  woodbine  il  urst  compare 
Aud  beard  the  eglantine." 

Drayton :  Question  of  Cynthia,  p.  624. 

HI.  Carpentry :  To  chip  or  plane  away 
timber,  so  as  to  reduce  the  concavity  of  a 
curve,  to  modify  a  straight  line,  &c. 

be  ard-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEARD,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  man  or  the  inferior  animals:  Having  a 
beard. 

"The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold.  II.  68. 

"...  two  large  bearded  monkeys."  —  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  1 

2.  Of  plants:  Having  awns,  as  barley  and 
other  grain,  and  some  grasses.    [See  also  II.  2.] 

"In  among  the  bearded  barley." 

Tennyt-m :  Lady  of  Shalott. 
"  On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass 
Is  dry  and  dewless." 

Tcnnyion  :  The  HUler'i  Daughter. 

3.  Of  things  inanimate  : 

(a)  Having  anything  long  and  hair-like  con- 
nected with  it. 

"Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light" 

Tennyson :  Lady  of  Shalott,  pt  iii. 

(6)  Barbed,  jagged. 

"Thou  should'st  have  pull'd  the  secret  from  my  breast, 
Tom  out  the  bearded  steel  to  give  me  rest" 

Drydtn. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.:  Possessed  of  a  "beard."  [A.  1.] 
1[  The  Bearded  Tit,  Bearded  Titmouse,  Bearded 
Pinnock :  A  bird,  called  also  the  Least  Butcher- 
bird. It  is  the  Calamophihts  biannicus  of 
Jenyns.  The  male  has  the  head  a  light 
greyish-blue — the  general  colour  light  red ; 


the  wings  variegated  with  black  and  white  ; 
mystacliial  bauds  and  lower  tail-coverts  black. 
The  female  is  lighter,  with  the  head  merely 
tipped  with  grey,  no  inystachial  bands,  and 
tlie  lower  tail-coverts  light  red.  Young  lika 
the  female,  but  with  the  head  and  back  black. 
Male  :  length  6i  inches  ;  extent  of  wings,  7J  ; 
female,  6}  inches.  It  lives  among  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  Its  nest,  made  of  reeds,  sedges,  &c., 
and  lined  with  reed-tops,  is  placed  in  a  tuft 
of  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground.  Its  eggs 
are  five  or  six,  white,  with  a  few  light-red 
lines  and  dots. 

2.  Botany:  Having  long  hairs  occurring  in 
tufts  ;  barbate. 

be'ard-Ie,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  beard.]  A  name 
given  to  a  fish,  the  Loach  (Cobitis  barbatub*, 
Linn.).  [COBITIS,  LOACH.] 

be'ard-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [BEARD,  v.t.] 

As  substantive  (Nautical) :  The  angular  fore, 
part  of  the  rudder  in  juxtaposition  with  th« 
stern-post ;  also  the  corresponding  bevel  of 
the  stern-post. 

bearding- line,  5. 

Ship-building :  A  curved  line  made  by 
bearding  the  dead-wood  to  the  shape  of  the 
ship's  body. 

beard  less,  *be'ard-les,  '  berd-lgs,  o. 

[A.S.  beardleas ;  Dut  baardloos ;  Ger.  bartlos.] 

1.  Without  a  beard. 

"There  are  some  coins  of  Cunobelin,  king  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  with  a  beardleu  image,  inscribed 
Cunobelin."— Camden. 

2.  Youthful,  immature. 

"  To  scoff  at  withered  age  and  beardleu  youth." 

Cotvper :  Hop*. 

be  ard  less  ness,  ».  [Eng.  beardless ;  -nets.] 
The  quality  of  being  beardless.  (Smart.) 

be  ard  let,  s.    [Eng.  beard,  and  dimin.  -let.] 

Bot.  :  A  little  beard, 
be  ard  let  ed,  a.  [From  Eng.  beardlet  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  awns,  as  Cinna 
arundinacea. 

*  beard'-linp-,  *.    [Eng.  beard;  -ling.]     One 
who  wears  a  beard  ;  hence  a  layman.    (Cf. 
SHAVELING.] 

bear'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  bear,  a. ;  -dom.]  Bearish 
nature  or  personality. 

be'ard-jjf,  s.-  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  beard.]  A  name 
for  a  bird,  the  White-throated  Warbler,  or 
White- throat  (Sylvia  cinerea). 

*  beare,  s.    [BIER.] 

bear'-er,  s.  [Eng.  bear;  -er.  In  Sw.  boron; 
Dan.  bcerer.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  bears  or  carries  anything. 

1.  One  who  carries  any  material  thing,  as 
a  body  to  the  grave,  a  palanquin,  a  pall,  or 
a  letter.    Hence  the  compounds  pott-bearer, 
palanquin-bearer,  standard-bearer,  &c. 

(o)  In  a  general  sense.    [I.,  1.] 
"...    the  packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer."— 
Jlacaulay:  HiU.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(b)  Plural :  Those  who  carry  a  body  to  the 
grave  upon  their  shoulders.    This  was  once 
the  universal   practice,   and  is   still  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.    (Boucher.) 

(c)  In  India  :  A  palanquin-bearer ;  also  a 
native  servant  who  carries  about  a  child ;  a 
nurse. 

2.  One  who  bears  or  carries  any  intangible 
thing,  such  as  a  verbal  message. 

"No  gentleman  sends  a  servant  with  a  message, 
without  endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms  brought 
down  to  the  capacity  of  the  bearer.'— Swijt. 

IL  Fig. :  One  who  wears  or  supports  any- 
thing, as  an  office  or  dignity. 

"  O  majesty  I 

When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety. " 

ghakerp. :  t  Hen.  IV.,  IT.  4. 

HI.  An  animal  or  plant  producing  its  kind. 

"  This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses,  in  some 
that  are  good  beartrt,  will  succeed."— Boyle. 

"Re-prune  apricots,  saving  the  young  shoots;  for 
the  raw  beareri  commonly  perish."— Etelyn. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.,  Banking,  Ac. :  One  who  bears  or 
carries,  and  specially  who  presents  for  pay- 
ment a  draft,  cheque,  bill,  or  note,  entitling 
him  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money. 


boil,  bo"y ;  poUt,  Jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shr.n.     -cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,    sion  =  shun,     -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  Arch. :   A  post  or  brick  wall  raised  up 
between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to 
shorten  Its  bearing,  cr  to  prevent  its  bearing 
with  the  whole  weight  at  the  ends  only. 

3.  Her.:   The  supporter  of  a  shield  on  an 
escutcheon.    Animals  generally  figure  in  such 
a  case. 

4.  Turnery :  The  part  of  the  lathe  support- 
ing the  puppets. 

5.  Machinery: 

(a)  A  bar  beneath  the  ordinary  bars  of  a 
furnace,  and  designed  for  their  support. 

(6)  The  housings  or  standards  of  a  rolling- 
mill  in  which  the  gudgeons  of  the  rollers 
revolve. 

6.  Printing :   Small  pieces  of  metal,  wood, 
or  cork  used  to  "  bear  off"  the  impression 
from  those  parts  of  the  type  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  too  heavy. 

7.  Stereotyping :  Borders  of  metal  or  wood 
placed  around  a  page  of  type  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  boundary  to  receive  the  mould 
from  which  the  metal  fac-simile  cast  is  to  be 
taken. 

8.  Music:   One  of  the  thin  pieces  of  hard 
•wood  fastened  to  the  upper  side  of  the  sound- 
board in  an  organ.     It  is  designed  to  form  a 
guide  to  the  regular  slides  commanding  the 
apertures  in  the   top   of  a  wind-chest  with 
which  the  pipes  forming  stops  are  connected. 

9.  Horticulture.     [A.,  III.] 

bear   herd,  s.      [Eng.  bear,  and  herd.]    One 
who  herds  or  looks  after  bears. 

"  He  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  in  not  for  me  ;  and 
he  that  i>  less  than  a  mail,  I  am  not  for  him  :  therefore 
1  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bearherd, 
and  lead  his  apes  into  liell."--.S'A«tc»p. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

1[  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  bearward, 
which  is  the  more  common  form. 

bear -ing  (l),   «  ber -ing,    *ber'-yng. 

*  ber -ynge  (Eng.),  *  ber  inde(er  as  ar), 

*  bar'-inde  (0.  Scotch),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [In 
A.  8.  berende  =  bearing,  fruitful.]    [BEAR,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

-C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  borne  ; 
endurance,  toleration. 

"  Well,  I  protest,  'tis  past  all  bearing." 

Cotcper :  Mutual  Forbearance. 

2.  The  way  in  which  one  bears  himself; 
mien,  port,   manner,  conduct,  or  behaviour. 
(Used  specially  of  one's  manner  or  carriage  as 
seen  by  beholders.) 

-  Another  tablet  registered  the  death, 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight, 
Tried  in  the  sea-fights  of  the  second  Charles." 

Wordtimrth :  Exeiirtlon,  bk.  T. 
"  He  bath  a  stately  bearing,  .  .  ." 

Hemant:  The  Verpert  of  Palermo. 

3.  Relation  to  ;  connection  with. 

"...  by  ...-.tiently  accumulating  aud  reflecting  on 
all  sorts  of  facts  which  could  possibly  have  any  bearing 
on  it."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie!  led.  1859),  lutrod.. 
pil. 

4.  The  act  of  producing  or  giving  birth  to. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  space  between  the  two  fixed 
extremities  of  a  piece  of  timber,  or  between 
one  of  the  extremities  and  a  post  or  wall 
placed  so  as  to  diminish   the   unsupported 
length.     Also  and   commonly  used  for  the 
"  distance  or  length  which  the  ends  of  a  piece 
of  timber  lie  upon  or  are  inserted  into  the 
walls  or  piers  "  (Gwilt). 

2.  Mechanics: 

(a)  The  portion  of  an  axle  or  shaft  in  contact 
with  the  collar  or  boxing. 

(t>)  The  portion  of  the  support  on  which  a 
gudgeon  rests  and  revolves. 

(c)  One  of  the  pieces  resting  on  the  axle  and 
supporting  the  framework  of  a  carriage. 

(d)  One  of  the  chairs  supporting  the  frame- 
work of  a  railway  carriage  or  truck. 

3.  Ship-carpentry  (pliir.):  The  widest  part 
of  a  vessel  below  the  plank-shear. 

4.  Her. :  A  charge ;  anything  included  within 
the  escutcheon.    (Generally  in  the  plural,  as 
armorial  bearings.) 

5.  Naut.,  dtc. :  Observation  as  to  the  direc- 
tion by  the  compass  in  which  an  object  lies 
from  the  vessel,  or  the  direction  thus  ascer- 
tained.   (Sometimes  in  the  plural.) 

"  Captain  Fit*  Roy  being  anxious  that  fomeotaringi 
should  be  taken  on  the  outer  coast  of  Chiloe,  .  .  ."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  liv. 


bearing-binnacle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  binnacle  on  the  fife-rail  on 
the  forward  part  of  the  poop. 

bearing-chair,  s.  A  chair  in  which  an 
invalid,  a  lady,  a  dignitary,  or  other  person  is 
carried  in  semi-civilised  states  of  society. 

"...  Agrippina  .  .  .  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to 
Baias  in  a  bearing-chair."— Qreemoay  :  Tacit  at,  p.  200. 
(Riehardian.) 

bearing-cloth,   *  bearing  cloath,  s. 

The  cloth  or  mantle  with  which  a  child  is 
usually  covered  when  carried  to  the  church  to 
be  baptized,  or  shown  to  the  godfather  and 
godmother  by  the  nurse. 

"  Here's  a  sight  for  tliee  ;  look  thee,  a  bearing-cla'h 
for  a  squire's  child  !  look  thee  here,  take  up,  take  up, 
boy  ;  open  'f—Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale,  UL  3. 

be  oi  Ing-neck, 

Mech. :  The  journal  of  a  shaft,  the  part  of  a 
shaft  which  revolves. 

bearing-partition,  s.  A  partition  sup- 
porting a  structure  above  it. 

bearing-pier,  s.  A  pier  supporting  a 
structure  aoove  it. 

bearing-pile,  s.  A  pile  driven  Into  the 
ground  to  support  a  structure. 

bearing-rein,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  rein  attached  to  the  bit,  and 
looped  over  the  check-hook  in  carriage-harness 
or  the  haraes  in  waggon-harness. 

bearing- wall,  s. 

Arch. :  A  wall  supporting  a  beam  some- 
where between  the  ends,  and  thus  rendering 
it  much  more  secure  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  [BEARER,  B.  2.] 

bear '-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  ,a.,&s.     [BEAR  (2),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  On  the  Stock  Exchange: 
A  cant  term  for  the  practice  of  depreciating 
the  value  of  certain  stocks  for  one's  own  pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

"  The  stoppage  of  the  system  of  '  bulling '  and  '  bear- 
ing' on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  community."—  Timet,  July  14, 1871. 

*  bear  -is    be-fb  r,   s.  pi.      [Scotch   bearis, 
from  A.S.  beran—  to  bear;  and  be/or  =  be- 
fore.]   Ancestors.    The  same  as  Scotch  FOR- 
BEARS (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

"  Yhit  we  suld  thynk  one  our  beari*  be/or,  .  .  ."— 
Wallace,  \.  15,  MS. 

bear'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  bear;  -ish.]  Having  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  bear,  as,  for  instance,  its 
roughness  of  procedure. 

"...  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach,  sheepish, 
bearith,"  lK.—Barrit:  Three  Treatitet,  Notes,  p.  344. 

bear -less,  a.  [Eng.  bear  (1),  v.t. ;  -lest.] 
Barren,  unfruitful. 

bear '-like,  a.  [Eng.  bear,  s. ;  like.]  Like  a 
bear. 

"  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bearlike,  I  must  fight  the  course." 

Shakap.  :  Macbeth,  r.  7. 

*  beam,  *.    The  same  as  BARNE,  BAIRN  (q.v.). 

bear  ward,  *  bear  e  ward,  »  bear  ard, 

s.     [Eng.  bear  :  ward.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  keeper  of  a  bear  or  bears  ;  a  pro- 
tector of  a  bear.    [See  also  BEARHERD.] 

"  The  bear  is  led  after  one  manner,  the  multitude 
after  another ;  the  bearward  leads  but  one  brute,  and 
the  mountebank  leads  a  thousand.  "—L'EUrange. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  charge  of  a  human 
bear. 

3.  The  star  Arcturus,  fancifully  supposed  to 
follow  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  and  look 
after  its  safety.    This  notion  may  be  found  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages. 

[ARCTURCS.] 

"  'Apxrovpot,  6  (ofyxK,  guard) :  Arcturus,  Bear- 
ward,  .  .  .—LiddeU  i  Scott :  Or.  and  Eng.  Lex.,  5th 
ed.  (1863),  p.  183. 

beast,  *  beeste,  *  beste,  *  best,  s.  [In  Sw. 
best;  Dan.  freest;  Dut.  &  L.Ger.  beest;  H.  Ger. 
bestie;  Fr.  bete;  Old  Fr.  best,  beeste;  Port. 
besta ;  Sp. ,  Prov.,  Ital. ,  4  Lat.  bestia  =  a  beast, 
an  irrational  creature  opposed  to  man.  It 
differs  from  animal,  which  includes  man. 
Corn,  best  =  a  beast ;  Gael  biast.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Any  of  the  inferior  animals  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  man.  [See  above  the  etym. 
of  Lat  bestia.] 


2.  A  quadruped,  especially  a  wild  one,  and 
of  a  kind  usually  hunted.     [B.  2.] 

"  The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beau  Uv'd,  was  kill'tl  with  hunting  hiir  ." 
Shaketp.  :  Hen.  I".,  iv.  S. 

3.  Scripture:  A  quadruped,  as  distinguished 
from  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  a  creeping  thing  ;  a 
quadruped  which  is  wild,  in  contradistinction 
to  cattle  or  other  domesticated   animals  ;   a 
horse,  or  ass,  or  other  animal  for  drawing  a 
carriage  or  for  riding  on,  as  distinguished  from 
animals,  like  oxen,  kept  primarily  for  food  o» 
dairy  purposes,  though  in  fact  frequently  used 
also    for  draught,   or  even    occasionally   for 
riding  on. 

"  But  auk  now  the  beattt,  and  they  shall  teach  thee : 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  and  they  shall  tell  thee :  .  .  . 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee." — Job  xii. 
7,8. 

"  Beafi.  and  all  cattle;  creeping  things,  and  flying 
fowL"— Pi.  cxlviii.  10. 

"...  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beaiu,  .  .  "—Urn. 
xxx  vis. 

"...    bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  bea.it    .   .    ."— 
Jficah  i.  13. 
"...  and  set  him  on  his  own  bean, .  .  ."—Lukex.M. 

4.  Among  farmers  the  term  is  applied  spe- 
cially to  cattle  as  distinguished  Irom  other 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

To  put  the  beast  on  one's  self:  To  take  shame 
to  one's  self.  (0.  Scotch.) 

"...  putting  the  beatt  upon  ourtelvet,  for  having 
been  so  base  .  .  ."—Jt.  Ward's  Contending*,  p.  15. 
U  Beasts  of  the  field  :    Quadrupeds   which 
walk  as  distinguished  from  birds  which  fly. 

"  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
remain,  and  all  the  beattt  of  the  field  shall  be  upun  hi* 
branches."— Ezek.  xxxi.  IS. 

Wild  beasts  of  the  field :  Those  of  the  former 
class  which  have  remained  uudomcstieated. 

"  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains :  and  the 
wild  beatti  of  the  field  are  mine."— Pi.  1.  11. 

TI  In  various  prophetic  passages  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  the  Greek  word  fuov  (ziion), 
which  is  translated  "  beast,"  should  rather  be 
rendered  "living  being"  or  "  living  creature." 

"  And  the  four  beatt  i  said.  Amen."— Ret.  v.  14. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  man  destitute  of  intellect,  of  brutal 
cruelty,    of   filthy    habits,  or   in    any  other 
respect  approaching  the  inferior  animals   iu 
mind,  conduct,  or  habits. 

"  Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a  beatt 
To  take  them  as  I  did." 

Tenni/ton :  Edwin  Jfurrii. 

B.  Technically : 

*  1.  Old  Natural  Science :  A  heterogeneous 
"  genus,"  or  "  order  "  (it  would  now  be  called 
"  class  "),  comprehending  quadruped  warm- 
blooded mammals,  quadruped  reptiles,  and 
even  serpents. 

"  Animate  bodies  are  divided  into  four  great  genera 
or  orders:  Beattt,  Birds,  Fishes,  aud  Insects.  The 
species  of  Beasts,  including  also  Serpents,  are  not  very 
numerous."— Ray:  Witdom  of  God  in  Creation,  7tli 
ed.  (1717),  p.  21. 

2.  Law :  A  wild  quadruped,  especially  on« 
of  a  kind  usually  hunted. 

"  Beattt  of  chase  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the 
martern,  aud  the  roe.  Beat  t  at  the  forest  are  the 
hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf.  Beaut 
of  warren  are  the  hare  and  cony."—  Cowel. 

3.  Gaming  :  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  loo. 
If  1.  Mark  of  the  Beatt : 

(1)  Lit.  <£  Script. :  A  mark  impressed  on  all 
the  followers  of  the    mystical    Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  (xiii.  16-18  ;  cf.  2  Mace.  vi.  7). 

(2)  Fig. :  The  distinguishing  sign  of  any  sect 
or  party. 

2.  Number  of  the  Beast: 

Script. :  A  number  (666)  representing  the 
name  of  the  mystical  Beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18), 
which  the  early  Christians  identified  with  Nero 
(Farrar:  Early  Days,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.). 
Many  commentators  consider  this  number  can 
only  be  interpreted  of  the  Papacy. 

beast-fly,  s.    A  gadfly. 
beast-milk,  s.    [BEEST-MILK.] 
be'ast-ee,  s.    [BHEESTIE.]    (Anglo-Indian.) 

*  be'ast-i-al,  a.  &  s.    [BESTIAL.] 
beast-I-al'-i-ty, «.    [BESTIALITY.] 

be  ast-ie,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  beast.]  Little 
beast.  (Generally  used  as  expressive  of  affec- 
tion or  sympathy.) 

"  Wee,  sleekit,  cowrln',  tim'rous  beafie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie." 

Burn,:  ToaJfotue. 

*  be'ast  ings,  s.  pi.    [BEESTINGS.] 

beast-ish,  a.  [Eng.  beast;  -ish.]  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  a  beast.  (Webster. ) 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     «,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


beastlihead— beat 
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•  be'ast-ll-bead,  *  be'ast-ly-head,  s 

[Eng.  benstly,  and  suflf.  -head.]  An  epithet 
designed  to  be  a  respectful  or  flattering  appel- 
lation for  a  beast.  In  the  subjoined  example 
the  "  Foxe  "  thus  addresses  the  "  Kidd." 

"  Sicke,  sicke,  alas  !  and  little  lack  of  dead. 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beattlyhead." 

Spenter:  Step.  Gal.,  v. 

beast  like,  a.  [Eng.  brunt;  like.]  Like  a 
lieast. 

•'  Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity." 

Shiikcs}i. :  Titus  Andronieut,  v.  3. 

be  ast  II  ness,  *  be  ast-ly  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
beast;  -ly,  -ness.} 

*  1.  Brutal  want  of  intellect.    [See  example 
from  North's  Plutarch,  p.  763,  in  Trench's  Sel. 
Gloss.,  pp.  20,  21.] 

2.  A  beast-like  act ;    an  act,  practice,  or 
conduct  in  any  respect  resembling  that  of 
the  brutes  rather  than  that  of  man  ;   or  in 
which  it  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
brutes  would  shamelessly  indulge,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity. 

"...  bnittlinets  of  drunken  men."— North :  Plutarch, 
p.  TS2. 

"  They  held  this  land,  and  with  their  fllthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
.That  their  own  mother  loath'il  their  beiistlineit, 
And  'gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime." 

Spenter :  P.  Q.,  II.  x.  9. 

beast-H-wise,  (i</r.    [BESTLYWISE.] 

be  ast  ly,    *  be  est  II,    *  be  ste  ly,  a.  & 

adv.    [Eng.  beast;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  an  animal,  or  anything  pos- 
sessed by  an  animal. 

*  2.  Like  anything  possessed  by  an  animal. 

"  rt  is  sown  a  bert'tt  bodi.  it  shall  rise  a  spiritual 
boJi."-l  Cor  xv.  44 ( Wielif}.    (Trench.) 
"  BeatUy  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods."— Prior. 

3.  Possessed  of  animal  rather  than  human 
qualities,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  so  ;  acting 
like  the  brutes. 

"...  the  herdsman  of  the  beastly  plebeians  .  .  "— 
Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  :  As  if  a  beast  had  done  it ;  as 
by  a  beast. 

"  Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  be'itily  durabd  by  him." 

Shu/eetp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

be  ast  u-al,  a.    [BESTIAL.] 

beat,  *  bete  (pret.  beat,  *  beot ;  pa.  par.  beaten, 
beat,  *  beten,  *  beaten),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  beatan 
(pret.  beot,  pa.  par.  beaten);  O.  Icel.  bauta ; 
Sw.  bulta;  O.  Sw.  beta;  Fr.  battre ;  Prov. 
batie;  Sp.  batlr ;  Port,  bater ;  Ital.  battere; 
I*at.  batuo,  battuo ;  PoL  bic ;  Russ.  bitj ; 
Serv.  batati.  Imitated  from  the  sound  of  a 
smart  blow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally  :  To  inflict  blows  on  a  person  or 
thing. 

1.  To  give  to  a  human  or  other  sentient 
being  repeated  blows  with  an  instrument,  or 
with  the  qlosed  or  open  hand  ;  in  fighting,  for 
the  sake  of  assault,  for  punishment,  or  for  any 
other  object. 

"  And  that  servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripe*."— Luke  xii.  47. 

"...  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Thau  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  give   successive   blows    to  such  an 
instrument  as  a  drum,  to  elicit  from  it  music. 

"  Or  at  their  chamber-door  I'll  beat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death. " 

Kh«kc»p. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  give  blows  to   anything  to   modify 
its  form  or  consistency,  or  for  any  similar 
purpose.    Specially — 

(a)  To  hammer  a  metal  into  a  required 
form,  as  gold  into  wire  or  leaf,  or  heated  iron 
on  an  anvil. 


(6)  To  pound  any  substance  in  a  mortar. 


(c)  To  thresh  ont  corn  or  any  other  cereal, 
or  such  a  plant  as  hemp,  by  means  of  a  flail  or 
a  threshing-machine. 

*'  They  save  the  laborious  work  of  beating  of  hemp, 
by  making  the  axle-tree  of  the  main  wheel  of  their 
corn  mills  longer  than  ordinary,  and  placing  of  plus  in 
them,  to  raise  large  hammers  like  those  used  for  paper 
and  fulling  mills,  with  which  they  beat  most  of  their 
hemp."— Mortimer 

(d)  To  give  blows  to  trees  or  brushwood, 
wHh  the  view  of  shaking  down  fruit  or  starting 
game.    [BEAT  DOWN.] 


When  tfcou  beatett  thine  olive-tree,  thou  sbalt  not 


"  When  from  the  cave  thou  rlsest  with  the  day 
To  brat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey." 

(e)  Gently  to  strike  by  means  of  a  spoon,  or 
to  agitate  a  liquid  by  means  of  a  tremulous,  a 
rotatory,  or  any  other  motion. 

"  By  long  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  c.  lump 
of  alum,  you  may  bring  it  into  white  curds."—  Boyle. 

4.  To  strike  with  the  feet  in  place  of  the 
hands.    (Used  of  walking,  dancing,  &c.  ;  or  of 
treading  the  ground  til!  a  path  is  formed.) 

"  Come  knit  hands,  ::nd  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastic  round."—  Milton:  Comui. 
"  While  I  thl»  unexamj.'  J  task  essay, 
Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 
Celestial  dove  !  divine  .issistince  bring." 

Blackmore. 

5.  To  cause  to  pulsate  or  throb. 

"  I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  see  it  bent  the  first  COD  clous  pulse."  —  Collier. 

6.  To    strike   against  by  means  of  wind, 
water,  or  other  natural  agency. 

"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat." 
Wordtuxrrth  :  The  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  overcome  by  means  of  a  beating  ad- 
ministered to  a  person,  an   army,   &c.  ;   to 
overcome  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  ;  to  surpass,  to  leave  behind. 

"  Both  armies,  however,  were  unsuccessful  ;  and 
both,  after  having  been  beaten  by  the  enemy,  fled."— 
Arnold  :  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  L,  cb.  xv.,  p.  303. 

"  You  souls  of  geese, 

That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriol.  i.  4. 

"  Hence,  the  more  common  forms.  In  the  race  for 
life,  will  tend  to  beat  and  supplant  the  less  common 
forms."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vL, 
p.  177. 

2.  To  stimulate.    (See  also  C.  10.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  strike  against  anything. 

(1)  With  man  for  the  agent  :  To  strike  upon 
anything  with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon  ;  to 
knock  at  a  door. 

"...  the  men  of  the  city  beset  the  house  round 
about  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master 
of  the  house  .  .  ."—Judg.  xix.  m. 

(2)  With  a  thing  for  the  agent:  To  strike 
against,  as  a  storm  of  wind  or  rain,  the  agi- 
tated waves  of  the  ocean,  or  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  fierce  heat.    {Lit.  or  fig.) 

(a)  Literally  : 

"  Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 
Sees  rowling  tempests  vainly  beat  below." 

Dryden. 

"...  the  sun  brnt  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die."—  Jonah  iv.  8. 
(6)  Figuratively  : 

meth  to  brat  chiefly  upon  minis- 

(3)  To  vibrate,  giving  a  succession  of  blows, 
as  a  clock  striking,  or  a  bell  tolling. 

"  But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient 
tower."  Longfellow  :  Belfry  of  Bruget. 

IT  In  (1),  though  the  form  of  the  verb  is  in- 
transitive, the  sense  is  almost  transitive  ;  in 
(3)  it  is  almost  passive  in  reality.  So  we 
speak  of  drums  beating,  meaning  really  being 
beaten. 

2.  Of  the  heart  or  veins  :  To  pulsate  or  throb, 
especially  when  one   is  mentally   agitated  ; 
also  of  a  swelling  containing  pus.    (Literally 
and  figuratively.) 

"  No  pulse  shall  keep 
His  nat'ral  progress,  but  surcease  to  bent." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

IT  There  is  a  different  reading  in  some  other 
editions. 

"  Thy  heart  these  two  week*  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hope*  ..." 

WordmorOi  :  Michael. 

TL  Naui.  :  To  make  way  against  the  wind 
by  tacking  to  and  fro. 

C.  In  compound  terms  or  special  phrases  : 

1.  To  beat  a  path  is,  by  means  of  frequent 
walking  in  a  particular  direction,  to  beat  down 
herbage,  the  mud,  or  inequalities  of  surface, 
so  as  to  make  a  path  where  none  existed 
before.     [BEATEN,  4.] 

2.  To  beat  about  :  To  search  for,  like  a  person 
going  through  bushes  and  beating  them  for 
game. 

"  I  am  always  beating  about  In  my  thoughts  for 
something  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear 
coun  try  men.  "—A  dditon. 

IF  To  beat  about  the  bush  is  to  approach  a 
question  in  a  cautious  and  roundabout  way. 

3.  To  beat  back  :  To  draw  back  by  violence, 
or  to  compel  by  some  insurmountable  diffi- 


culty in  the  way  to  return.    (Applied  to  men, 

to  the  ocean  beaten  bark  from  the  shore,  &c.) 

"  Twice  have  I  sally'd,  and  was  twice  beat  back." 

Dryden. 

"  Above  the  brine,  where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge,— and  where  Hlbernia  shoot*." 
Cowper :  To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  the  Halibut. 

4.  To  beat  down : 

(a)  To  knock  down  by  literal  blows  inflicted 
on  the  body  of  a  sentient  being,  or  by  engines 
of  war  used  to  batter  forts. 

"...  and.  behold,  the  multitude  melted  away,  and 
they  went  on  beating  down  one  another."—!  Sam. 
xiv.  16. 

"  And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of  Fenuel,  and  slew 
the  men  of  the  city." — Ju<tg.  viiL  17. 
(6)  To  terminate,  or  to  render  powerless  by 
active  effort  of  an  antagonistic  kind. 

"...  the  party  which  had  long  thwarted  him  had 
been  beaten  down.'—ilacaulay :  Hit'.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

(c)  To  endeavour  by  stipulation  or  by  hag- 
gling to  reduce  the  price  asked  for  an  article 

"  Surveys  rich  moveables  with  curious  eye, 
Bean  doom  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy." 
Dryden 

(d)  To  lessen  price  in  some  other  way. 

"Usury  beatt  down  the  price  of  laud ;  for  the  ci  i- 
ployment  of  money  is  chiefly  either  merchandizing  i.r 
purchasing  :  and  usury  waylays  both."— Bacon. 

5.  To  beat  hollow :  So  completely  to  beat, 
distance,  or  surpass,  that  the  reputation  of  tl.c 
vanquished  person  or  thing,  formerly  looked 
on  as  solid,  is  now  seen  to  be  hollow.    (Collo- 
quial £  vulgar.) 

6.  To  beat  into: 

(a)  Literally:  To  beat  till  an  entrance  i» 
effected. 

"And  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  nud  the 
waves  brat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full  "— 
Mark  iv.  37. 

(6)  Figuratively:  To  introduce  into  by  con- 
stant repetition.  (Used  specially  of  the  pain- 
ful effort  to  introduce  knowledge  into  a  dull 
brain.) 

7.  To  beat  off: 

(a)  To  drive  away  by  blows,  or  less  accu- 
rately by  threats  of  blows. 


threatened   .   .   ."—  Leant:  Early  Rom.  Bitt.,  ch.  xii.. 
pt.  lit.,  §  51. 

(6)  To  drive  away  by  anything  unpleasant 
for  the  mind  or  heart  to  endure. 

"The  younger  part  of  mankind  might  be  bra"  off 
from  the  belief  of  the  most  important  points  even  >A 
natural  religion,  by  the  impudent  jests  of  a  profure 
wit"—  Wattt. 

(c)  To  separate  mechanically.  (Used  of 
things.) 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
Lord  shall  brat  off  from  the  channel  of  the  river  unto 
the  stream  of  Egypt  .  .  ."—lia.  xxvil.  12. 

8.  To  beat  out  : 

(a)  To  compel  one  to  quit  a  place  by  beating 
him  ;  to  drive  out,  to  expel.  (Lit.  and  fig.) 

"He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  In- 
quiry does  at  least  post  himself  in  a  party,  which  he 
will  not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out"—  Locke. 

"  He  cannot  brut  it  nut  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  » 
cardinal  who  picked  his  pocket"  —  Addison. 

(6)  To  overcome  with  fatigue.     [Generally 


in  the  passive,  to  be  beaten  out  (CoOomtiati 
Very  common  also  in  the  phrase  "  dead  beat."] 

(c)  To  thresh  out,  to  separate  from  the  husk 
by  blows.    (Used  of  the  threshing  of  grain.) 

"  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out 
that  she  had  gleaned."—  Rut  h  ii.  17. 

(d)  To  beat  something  which  is  malleable  —  a 
metal,  for  instance,  till  it  takes  a  more  ex- 
tended form  than  that  previously  possessed. 

"  And  he  made  two  clieruMms  of  gold,  beaten  out  of 
one  piece  .  .  ."—Exod.  xxxvii.  7. 

(e)  Fig.  :  To  count  out  or  mark,  as  by  the 
beat  of  a  pendulum  or  anything  by  which 
time  is  noted  ;  hence  to  define  clearly. 

"  In  the  dusk  of  thee  the  clock 
Beatt  out  the  little  lives  of  men." 

Tennyton  :  Jn  Memorial*. 
"Perplexed  In  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  lent  his  music  out.'—  Ibid. 

9.  To  beat  the  air  : 

(a)  Literally  :  To  aim  a  blow  which  strikes 
only  the  air.      A  pugilist  might  do  this  in 
private  exercise,  as  a  preliminary  flourish  to 
serious  fighting,  or  in  that  serious  fighting 
itself,  by  missing  his  antagonist 

(b)  Figuratively  :  To  put  forth  fruitless  aims 
in  spiritual  or  other  contests.    (See  also  C.  14.) 

"  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ;  so  fight  I. 
not  as  one  that  txateth  the  air."—  1  Cor.  ix.  26. 

10.  To  beat  tht  brains  :  To  attempt  to  stimu- 
late the  brain  to  exertion  beyond  what  is 
natural  to  it  ;  to  "  cudgel"  the  brains. 

"It  U  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a  man  to  beat  kit 
braint,  and  spend  his  spirits,  about  thing*  impo*- 
*ible,"—  UakeyiU. 


boil,  boy;  prfut,  Jolv-1;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  -  cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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boat— beatified 


11.  To  beat  <ihe  chest  (in  the  menage) :  A  term 
used  of  a  horse,  when  at  each  motion  he  fails 
to  take  ii  ground  enough  with  his  fore-legs, 
or  when  he  makes  curvets  too  precipitately  or 
Coo  low. 

12.  To  beat  the  head:   The  same  as  to  beat 
ft  bruins  (q.v.). 

"  Why  any  one  should  waste  hi*  time  and  beat  hit 
heiul  abjut  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend 
to  be  a  critick."—  Locke. 

13.  To  beat  the  hoof:   To  walk;   to  go  on 
foot.    (Johnson.) 

1 1.  To  beat  'the  wind :  To  strike  at  the  air 
with  a  sword.  In  ancient  trials  by  combat, 
when  one  of  the  parties  did  not  appear,  the 
other  was  simply  required  to  make  some 
flourishes  in  the  air  with  his  weapon,  on 
executing  which  he  was  entitled  to  all  the 
honours  of  victory. 

15.  To  beat  the  wing :  To  strike  the  air  with 
the  wings. 

"  Thrice  have  I  Mat  the  tring,  and  rid  with  night 
Abjut  the  world."  Dryden. 

16.  To  beat  time :  To  note  time  in  music  by 
a  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton. 

17.  To  beat  to  arms :  To  beat  a  drum  with 
the  view  of  assembling  the  soldiers  or  armed 
citizens  of  a  town.    (James.) 

18.  To  beat  to  quarters :  To  give  the  signal 
on  board  war-ships  for  every  man  to  go  to  hia 
proper  station. 

19.  To  beat  up  :  To  attack  suddenly,  or  to 
alarm.    (Used  specially  in  the  phrase  "  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  an  enemy."    (See  also  No. 
20.) 

"  They  lay  in  that  quiet  posture,  without  making 
the  least  impression  upon  the  enemy  by  beating  up 
hi«  quarters,  which  might  easily  have  been  done."— 
Clarendon. 

20.  To  beat  up  for :  To  go  hither  and  thither 
in  quest  of.    (Used  specially  in  the  expres- 
sion "  to    beat   up  for   recruits,"  to  search 
through  markets  or  other  places  for  them, 
formerly  with  actual  beat  of  drum.) 

H  Beat  up  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense 
without  for;  as  "he  is  beating  up  recruits 
for  the  society,"  &c. 

21.  To  beat  upon : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  strike  upon,  as  a  person  may 
do  with  his  hand  or  a  weappn,  or  a  tempest  by 
the  air  which  it  sets  in  motion. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  revert  to  repeatedly. 

"  We  are  drawn  on  into  a  larger  speech,  by  reason  of 
their  so  great  earnestness,  who  beat  more  and  more 
upon  these  last  alleged  words."— footer. 

"  How  frequently  and  fervently  doth  the  Scripture 
beat  upon  this  cause."— Haketmll. 

22.  To  beat  upon  a  walk  (in  the  menage): 
A  term  used  of  a  horse  when  he  walks  too 
short. 

H  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  beat,  to  strike,  and  to  hit.  To  beat  is 
to  redouble  blows  ;  to  strike  is  to  give  one 
single  blow  ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  conse- 
quence of  an  effort  constitutes  hitting.  We 
never  beat  but  with  design,  nor  hit  without  an 
aim,  but  we  may  strike  by  accident.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  strong  to  beat ;  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment to  strike  ;  of  the  most  sure-sighted  to 
hit. 

(b)  To  beat,  to  defeat,  to  overpower,  to  rout, 
and  to  overthrow  are  thus  discriminated  : — "  To 
beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no 
particular  degree :  the  being  beaten  may  be 
attended  with  greater  or  less  damage.  To  be 
defeated  is  a  specific  disadvantage  ;  it  is  a 
failure  in  a  particular  object  of  more  or  less 
importance.  To  be  overpowered  is  a  positive 
loss  ;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting  which 
may  be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  To  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage ;  a  rout 
alters  the  course  of  proceeding,  but  does  not 
disable.  To  be  overthrown  is  the  greatest  of 
all  mischiefs,  and  is  applicable  only  to  great 
armies  and  great  concerns  :  an  overthrow  com- 
monly decides  a  contest.  Beat  is  a  term 
which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonour  on  the 
general  or  the  array,  or  on  both.  Defeat  is  an 
Indifferent  term  ;  the  best  generals  may  some- 
times be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  control  Overpowering  is  coupled 
with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
disgrace  to  the  loser ;  superior  power  is 
oftener  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of 
skill :  the  bravest  and  finest  troops  may  be 
overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed  human 
power.  A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particu- 
larly to  the  army  ;  it  always  arises  from  want 
of  firmness.  An  overthrow  is  fatal  rather  than 
dishonourable  ;  it  excites  pity  rather  than  con- 
tempt." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


beat,  s.    [From  beat,  v.  (q.v.).    See  also  BAT.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  The  act  of  beating ;  the  state  of  being 
beaten  : 

1.  A  stroke  with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon 
for  the  purpose  of  assault. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  hammer  or  similar  in- 
strument for  forcing  a  metal  into  thu  required 
shape.    (Lit.  and  fig.) 

"  He  with  a  careless  beat 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat." 

Dryden  :  Hind  t  Panther.  I  283. 

3.  A  series  of  strokes  on  a  drum  or  similar 
instrument,  to  play  a  tune  or  make  a  signal. 

"...  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard."— Ifacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  zii. 

4.  A  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  wrist,  or  the 
throbbing  of  a  swelling  produced  by  inflam- 
mation. 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  sense  here  defined. 

"  When  one  beat  among  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
is  omitted,  as  in  the  intermitting  pulse  .  .  ."—Cyclop. 
FracC.  Hed. 

(b)  Fig. :  The  House  of  Commons  as  throb- 
bing responsive  to  the  vibrations  of  the  nation's 
heart. 

"  Nobody  could  mistake  the  beat  of  that  wonderful 
pulse  which  had  recently  begun,  and  has  during  five 
generations  continued,  to  indicate  the  variations  of 
the  body  politic."— Macaulay  :  UM.  £ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

n.  That  which  is  beaten,  trod  over,  or  per- 
ambulated. 

1.  A  certain  assigned  space,  regularly  tra- 
versed at  more  or  less  stated  intervals.    (Used 
specially  of  the  space  prescribed  to  a  police- 
man to  be  perambulated  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.) 

"  Every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  I'eati, 
and  is  watched  day  and  night"— Penny  Cyclop.,  xviii. 
335.  article  "  Police." 

2.  The  round  taken  when  people  beat  up  for 
game. 

B.  Technically : 
L  Music: 

1.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot  in 
regulating  time. 

2.  A  transient  grace-note  struck  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  it   is  designed  to 
heighten  the  effect. 

3.  The  pulsation  of  two  notes  not  completely 
in  unison. 

II.  Mil.  Beat  of  drum :  A  series  of  strokes 
upon  a  drum,  so  varied  as  to  convey  different 
military  orders  to  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
previously  instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
each. 

IIL  Horology.  Beat  of  a  clock  or  watch : 
A  ticking  sound  made  by  the  action  of  the 
escapement. 

In  beat:  With  such  action  at  intervals  of 
equal  length. 

Out  of  beat :  With  the  action  at  intervals  of 
unequal  length. 

be'at-en,  1  beat,  *be't-en,  pa.  par.  &  adj. 
[BEAT,  ».«.] 

As  participial  adj.  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb.  Specially — 

1.  Subjected  to  blows.    (Used  of  persons 
struck,  or  of  metals  hammered  out.) 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of 
beaten  work  shalt  thou  nuike  them . .  ."—£xod.  xzv.  18. 

2.  Defeated,  vanquished. 

"...  covered  the  flight  of  the  beaten  army."— 
Macaulay :  Bitt.  Kng.,  en.  xxL 

3.  Pressed  or  squeezed  between  rollers  or  in 
some  similar  way. 

"...  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  beaten  oil."— 
Exod.  zzix.  40 ;  A'umb.  xxvili.  5. 

4.  Rendered    smooth  by  the   tramping  of 
multitudinous  feet  (lit.  or  fig.). 

(a)  Literally : 

"  What  make  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  r..ad  T" 

lir </den  :  Wife  of  Bath,  228,  22ft 

(b)  Figuratively: 


'"We  are,'  he  said,  'at  this  moment  out  of  the 
beaten  path.'  "—Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi 

5.  Prostrated  by  the  wind. 

••  Her  own  shall  bless  her ; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  beads  with  sorrow." 

Skalcetp.  :  Hen.  VIII.,  T.  i. 

If  Beaten  is  sometimes  used  as  the  latter 
part  of  a  compound  word,  as  "weather-beaten,." 

be'at  er,  s.  [Eng.  bent;  -er.  A.S.  beat«re  =  a 
beater,  a  fighter,  a  champion  ;  Fr.  batteur  ;  Sp. 
batidor ;  Port,  batedor;  Ital.  battitore.  ] 


1.  Of  persons: 

(a)  One  who  is  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
inflicting  blows. 

"  The  best  schoolmaster  of  our  time  was  the  greatest 
beater."— Ascham :  Schoolmatter. 

(b)  One  who  is  employed  by  sportsmen  to 
beat  up  covers  for  game. 

2.  Of  things :  An  instrument  for  beating  or 
comminuting  anything. 

"  Beat  all  your  mortar  with  a  beater  three  or  four 
times  over  before  you  use  it ;  for  thereby  you  incorpo- 
rate the  sand  and  lime  well  together."— Maxim. 
Specially  (Machinery) : 

(a)  The    portion    of    a   thrashing-machine 
which  strikes. 

(b)  A  beating  machine  or  scutcher  used  in 
the  cotton  manufacture.    [BEATING-MACHINE.] 

(c)  A  blade  used  for  breaking  flax  and  hemp. 

(d)  The  lathe  or  batten  of  a  loom  for  driving 
the  weft  into  the  shed  ;  the  movable  bar  which 
closes  up  the  woolshed  ;  a  beating-bracket. 

(e)  A  hatter's  mallet. 

(/)  The  sack  in  a  knitting  machine.  [See 
SACK.]  (Knight.) 

beater -press,  s.  A  press  for  beating 
bales  into  smaller  bulk,  they  being  packed  first 
by  beating,  and  then  by  continued  pressure. 

beater-up,  s.  A  person  who  or  a  thing 
which  beats  up. 

*  beath,  v.t.     [A.S.    bathian  =  to    foment. 
(N.E.D.).] 

1.  To  straighten  by  heating  at  a  fire.  (Used 
chiefly  of  green  wood. ) 

"  Yokes,  forkes.  and  such  other  let  bailiff  spy  out, 
And  gather  the  same  as  he  walketh  about ; 
And  after  at  leisure  let  this  be  his  hire- 
To  beath  them  and  trim  them  at  home  by  the  fire.' 
Tuxser  :  Sutbandry,  p.  60. 

2.  To  foment,  to  bathe  with  warm  liquid 
(N.E.D.). 

*  beathed,  pa.  par.    [BEATH.] 

be-a-tlf'-Jc,  *be-a-tif '-Ick,be-a-tif'-ic- 

al,  a.  [In  Fr.  beatifique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
beatifico,  beatificus ;  from  Lat.  beatt/lco=  to 
make  blessed  or  happy ;  beatus  =  happy,  and 
facio  =  to  make.]  Having  the  power  ol 
making  one  supremely  blessed  or  happy. 

Beatific  or  Beatifical  Vision:  The  over- 
poweringly  glorious  sight  which  shall  break  on 
those  human  beings  who  shall  enter  heaven, 
or  which  is  at  all  times  visible  to  angels  in- 
habiting that  place  of  bliss. 

"We  in»y  contemplate  upon  the  greatness  and 
strangeness  of  the  beatifiek  vision  ;  how  a  created  eye 
should  lie  so  fortified,  as  to  bear  all  those  glories  that 
stream  from  the  fountain  of  uncreated  light"— South. 

"...  enjoying  the  beatifical  vision  .  .  ."—  Browne  .- 
Vulgar  Errouri. 

be-a-tif-  Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  beatifical ;-  ly.1 
In  a  beatifical  manner ;  so  as  to  produce 
supreme  or  unalloyed  happiness. 

"  Bea'ifically  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  the  fulnes* 
of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  peace,  is  Messedness  no 
way  incident  unto  the  creatures  beneath  mall." — 
UakewM. 

be-at-if-I-ca'-tion,  *.  [Eng.  beatific,  -athm  ; 
Fr.  beatification;  Sp.  beat ificac ion ;  Port,  beati- 
ficofao ;  ItaL  beatificazione ;  from  Lat.  beatifico, 
v.]  [BEATIFIC.] 

1.  Gen. :    The  act  of  rendering  supremely 
blessed  ;  the  state  of  being  rendered  supremely 
blessed. 

2.  Spec,  (in  tlie  Church  of  Rome) :  An  act  by 
which  the  Pope  declares,  on  evidence  which 
he  considers  himself  to  possess,  that  a  cer- 
tain deceased  person  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
supreme  felicity  in  heaven.    It  is  the  first  step 
towards  canonization,  but  is  not  canonization 
itself. 

5f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  beatifi- 
cation and  canonization : — "  In  the  act  of  beati- 
fication  the  Pope  pronounces  only  as  a  private 
person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  only  in 
granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious 
order,  the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular 
worship  to  a  beatified  object.  In  the  act  of 
canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge  after 
a  judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and  de- 
cides the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  whole  church."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

be-at'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEATIFY.] 

"I  wish  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angrel,  to  have  w- 
cended  into  Paradise,  and  to  have  beheld  the  forms  of 
those  beatified  spirits,  from  which  I  might  have  copied 
my  archangel." — Dryden. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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be-at'-i-fy,  v.t.  (In  Fr.  beatifitr ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
beatificar;  Ital.  beatificare  ;  Lat.  beatifico,  from 
beatuj  =  blessed,  andjacio  =  to  make.] 

1.  Gen. :   To  render  supremely  blessed  or 
happy. 

••  We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  good,  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  the  most  certain ;  and  consequently 
the  most  beatifying  of  all  others."— fir-own*. 

2.  Spec,  (in  the  Church,  of  Rome):  To  declare, 
on  the  Pope's  authority,  that  a  certain  de- 
ceased person  is  supremely  happy  in  the  un- 
seen world.    [BEATIFICATION,  2.] 

"Over  against  thii  church  stands  an  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified,  though 
never  sainted."— Additoa. 

be'at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».    [BEAT,  v.t.] 

A.  As  pr.   par.  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  v.t.  and  of  the  v.i 

B.  As  participial  adjective :  Chiefly  in  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  v.i. 

"...  whom  forest  trees 
Protect  from  beating  sunbeams  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth:  Whit t  Dot  of  Rylttont. 
" .  .  .  a turn  or  two  I'll  walk 
To  still  my  beating  mind." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempett,  IT.  L 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  beating. 

(1)  The  act  of  striking  a  sensitive  being  with 
the  hand  closed  or  open,  or  with  a  weajKin. 

"...  bm'inan  of  freemen,  expulsions  from  the  city, 
were  the  order  of  the  day."— Lewit :  Early  Rom.  Hitt., 
ch.xll.pt  iii.,  §54. 

(2)  The  act  or  operation  of  striking  any- 
thing, as  part  of  some  manufacturing  process. 
[II.,  1.2.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten. 

3.  The  succession  of  blows  inflicted. 

"  Playwright,  convict  of  public  wrongs  to  men. 
Takes  private  beatingi,  and  begins  again." 

4.  Pulsation,  throbbing ;  the  movement  of 
the  heart,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  or  watch,  &c. 

"  The  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  hi-ai  t7^ 

Shukap. :  Twelfth  Night,  it  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbinding :  Formerly,  the  act  of  beat- 
ing with  a  broad  heavy-headed    hammer  a 
block  placed  above  the  folded  sheets  of  a 
bonk  to  make  it  more  easy  to  bind  them 
neatly,  and  to  open  the  several  pages  after 
they  are  in  use. 

2.  Flax  and  Hemp  Manufacture :  The  beating 
of  rolls  of  flax  or  hemp,  placed  for  the  purpose 
in  a  trough.    This  operation  renders  them 
more  flexible. 

3.  Gold-  or  Silver-working :  The  operation  of 
hammering  gold  or  silver  into  thin  leaves. 

4.  (Music)  Beats:   The  alternate  reinforce- 
ment and  interference  of  sound  hetird  when 
two  sounds  are  uenrly,   but  not  quite,  con- 
sonant    The  wave-lengths  of  the  two  notes 
being  slightly  different  while  the  velocity  of 
propagation  is  the  same,  the  phase  will  altern- 
ately agree  and  disagree  in  tlieir  course.    The 
number  of  beats  is  equal  to  the  difference  in 
the  frequencies  of  vibration  of  the  two  sounds 
producing  the  beats. 

&.  Naiit. :  The  operation  of  making  way  at 
sea  against  the  wind  by  tucking  backwards 
and  forwards. 

beating  -  bracket,  t.  The  same  as 
BEATER,  2  (d)(q.v.). 

beating-engine,  5. 

1.  Paper  Manuf.:    An  engine   for  cutting 
rags  to  pieces  that  they  may  be  converted  into 
pulp.    It  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders, 
the  outer  one  hollow,  each  armed  with  knives 
to  operate  as  they  revolve. 

2.  Cotton  Manuf.  :   The  same  as  BEATINO- 
MACHINE  (q.v.). 

beating-machine,  >-. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  opening, 
loosening,  and  cleaning  cotton  from  dust  or 
other  rubbish  before  commencing  to  operate 
upon  it.  It  is  called  also  a  scutcher,  a  wil- 
lower,  an  opener,  a  wolf,  and  a  deviL  (Knight's 
Diet,  of  Mechanics.) 

bS-at'-I-tude,  ».  [In  Fr.  beatitude;  Sp.  b«- 
atitud;  Ital.  beatitudine;  Lat  beatitudo;  from 
bcatus  —  happy  ;  beatum,  sup.  of  beo  =  to  make 
happy.  Trench  says  of  the  Latin  beatitudo 
that  it  was  a  word  coined  by  Cicero  (Nat. 
Dear.,  i.  34),  which  scarcely  rooted  itself  in 
Latin,  but  was  adopted  by  the'  Christian 
Church.  (Study  of  Woni*.).] 


1.  Ordinary   Language:    Supreme  felicity, 
great  happiness. 

" .  .  .  then  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  Joy  exalted  to  beatitude." 

Wordiworth :  Kxcurtim,  bk  ir. 

2.  Theology :  The  nine  intimations  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  each  of  which  begins 
with  the  words  "  Blessed  are  .  .  ."  (Matt.  v.). 

"...  the  beatitude!  must  not  be  parallelised  with 
the  blessings  which,  along  with  the  curses,  accom- 
panied the  legislation  of  Sinai.™— Tholuck :  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Transl.  by  Meuzies,  vol.  L,  p.  78. 

Be-a'-trlx,  s.  [Low  Latin,  from  Classical 
Lat  beata,  fern,  of  beatus  =  happy  ;  beo  =  to 
bless.]  An  asteroid,  the  83rd  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  on 
April  26,  1865. 

bean  (bo),  ». ;  plur.  beans,  beaux  (bo?). 
[From  Fr.  adj.  beau,  bel(m.),  beH«(f.)  =  nne.] 
[BELLE.] 

1.  A  gentleman  whose  chief  occupation  in 
life  is  to  dress  well  or  fashionably,  or  in  whose 
thoughts  dress  holds  an  undue  place. 

2.  A  gentleman  who  is  escorting  a  lady. 

beau-catcher,  «.  A  ringlet  of  hair 
worn  by  women  on  the  temples.  ( U.  8.  eolloq.) 

bean-clerk,  or  beau-clerc,  *.     f Fr. 

(lit.)  =  a  fine  scholar.]  A  name  given  to  King 
Henry  I.  of  England. 

bean-esprit, «.  [Fr.  (lit. )  =  a  fine  spirit ; 
a  man  of  fine  spirit.]  A  man  of  a  gay  and 
witty  spirit  [BEL  ESPRIT.] 

bean-ideal,  *.    [Fr.  beau  ideal.] 

1.  A  faultless  ideal ;  an  ideal  of  beauty,  in 
which  the  excellences  of  all  individuals  are 
conceived  as  combined,  while  their  defects 
are  omitted. 

2.  The  highest  conceivable  perfection  of  any- 
thing, whether  beautiful  or  not 

"A  discussion  on  the  beau-ideal  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
kidneys,  4c..  as  of  the  human  face  divine,  sounds 
strange  in  our  ears. "—Darwin  :  Tin  Deteent  of  Man, 
vol.  L  (1871),  [it.  L,  ch.  iv..  p.  109. 

beau-monde,  s.  [Fr.  beau  =  fine,  and 
monde  =  world.  ]  The  fashionable  world. 

"  She  courted  the  benu-monde  to-night."— Prior. 

beau  (bd),  v.t.  [From  beau,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  act 
as  beau  to,  to  escort  (Used  of  a  gentleman 
escorting  a  lady.) 

boaufct  (bo  -fa),  «.    [BUFFET.] 

beau-fbr  -  ti  a  (bean  as  bo),  ».  [Named 
after  Mary,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  died 
in  1714,  and  who,  while  her  husband  lived, 
had  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  plants.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Myr- 
taeeae  (Myrtlebloorns).  The  species,  which  are 
not  numerous,  come  from  Australia.  They 
are  splendid  evergreen  shrubs. 

beau'-frey  (beau  =  bd),  *.  A  beam  or  joist. 
(Weale.) 

*  beaugle,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BUGLE. 

beau  -Ish  (beau  as  bo),  a.  [Fr.  beau,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -isft.]  After  the  manner  of  a  l>;  m, 
like  a  beau,  foppish.  . 

"  He  was  led  into  it  by  a  natural.  beauiOi,  trifling 
fancy  of  his  own. '— Stephen* :  Abridg.  of  Jlackettt 
Lift  of  Archbp.  WWuimt  (17U),  Pref. 

Beaumaris    (Bo  mor'-is),  ».   &  a.     [Fr. 

beau  =  line,  and  marais  =  marsh.] 

A.  .-Is  substantive :  A  town,  the  capital  of 
Anglesea, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  town  men- 
tioned under  A. ;  as  Beaumaris  Bay. 

Beaumaris  shark.  [Named  from  Beau- 
maris  Bay,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
Menai  Straits.  1  The  English  name  of  the 
Porbengle  (Ijimna  cornubica),  a  shark  often 
caught  iu  the  Menai  Straits. 

beau'-mon-tite  (beau  as  bo),  ».  [Named 
after  the  celebrated  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Paris,  born  1798.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of 
Heulandite  found  near  Baltimore,  U.S. 

*  beau-pere  *  bean-phere  (bo -par),  *. 

[Not  from  Fr.  beaupere,  which  is  =  wife's 
father,  but  from  Fr.  beau  =  fine,  and  pair, 
O.  Fr.  peer,  per,  par  =  peer,  equal,  companion  ; 
from  Lat.  par  =  equal,  or  from  A.8.  /era  = 
companion.]  A  fair  companion. 

"  Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  shad* 
From  his  beauperet.' 

Speruer  :  F.  Q.  III.  L  Si. 


beau -so  ant  (beau  as  bo),  i.  Another 
form  of  BAUSEANT. 

beau  -ship  (bean  as  bo),  4  [Fr.  beau  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ship.]  The  procedure  or  the 
qualities  of  a  beau.  (Dnjden.) 

beau  to  (bo  -ta  or  bu'-ta),  s.  [Fr.  beaute.] 
[BEAUTY.] 

beau  to  ous,  *  bew  -to-oiis  (bew  as 
bu),  a.  [From  Eng.  beauty,  -ous ;  or  O.  Eng. 
beaute,  lie.]  Full  of  beauty;  '..Beautiful. 
(Chiefly  poetic.)  (Used  either  of  a  living 
being,  of  inanimate  nature,  or  even  of  any- 
thing abstract,  as  order.) 

"  He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth. 
An  object  beauteoui  to  behold  : 
Well  bom,  well  bred  ;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold." 

Wordiworth:  Affliction  of  Jfargartt, 
"  Now,  would  you  see  this  aged  Thorn. 
This  pond,  and  beauteoia  hill  of  moss." 

Wordtworth:  Thorn 

"  And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteoia  order  lie?" 

Pope :  Pattoralt ;  Spring,  39,  40. 

beau'-te'-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  beauteou$;  -ly.] 
In  a  beauteous  manner  ;  beautifully. 

"  Look  [upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  that  U 
next  the  sun.  or  where  they  look  beaut  comfy  .  .  "— 
Taylor. 

beau  te  ous  ness,  ».  [Eng.  beautemu; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  beauteous  ;  great 
beauty. 

"  From  less  virtue  and  less  beanteoutnett, 
The  Gentiles  fram'd  them  gods  and  goddesses." 

Donna 

beau -tied,  a.  [Eng.  beauty.]  Beautified, 
adorned. 

"  The  harlot's  cheek,  beatified  with  plasfring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word." 

ShoJcetp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

beau'-tl-fled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAUTIFY,  v.] 

"...  a  most  pleasant,  mountainous  country,  beau- 
tified with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  flower* 
also,  with  springs  and  fountains,  very  delectable  to 
behold  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16,  17)."— Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 
"  And  those  bright  twins  were  side  by  side, 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  qf  KylUont.  1L 

bean'-tf-fl-er,  ».  [Eng.  beautify);  -er.] 
One  who  1  eautifies  ;  one  who  renders  any- 
thing beautiful 

"  O  Time !  the  bean'ifer  of  the  dead, 
Adoruer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled." 
Byron:  Child*  Uarold,  iv.  130. 

bcau'-tl-f uL,  *  be  w'-ty  -ful  (bew  as  bu), 
a.  &  *.  [Eug.  beauty;  -ful] 

A.  As  adjective :  Full  of  beauty.    [BEAUTY.] 
Used— 

(1)  Of  the  human  (and  specially  of  the 
female)  face  or  figure,  or  of  both  combined. 

"  Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun." 

Longfellow :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  it 

'2)  Of  anything  in  art  or  in  nature  taste- 
ly  coloured,  finely  symmetrical,  or  both. 

"  Awake,  awake  ;  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion  ;  pot 
on  thy  beautiful  garments,  .  .  ."—Ita.  lit  L 

3.  Of  anything  which  finely  illustrates  a 
principle.  Thus  medical  men  sometimes  allow 
themselves  to  speak  of  a  "  beautiful  case," 
meaning  one  specially  worth  study. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who,  or  that  which,  is 
beautiful.      , 

Her  beautiful,  her  own. 

Byron  :  Don  Juan.  IT.  U. 

The  beautiful :  Abstract  beauty  ;  the  notion 
of  the  assemblage  of  qualities  that  constitute 
beauty. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
words  beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  and  pretty  :— 
"  Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest 
meaning ;  it  marks  the  possession  of  that  in 
its  fullest  extent,  of  which  the  other  terms 
denote  the  possession  in  part  only,  yinenest, 
handsomeness,  and  prcttiness  are  to  beauty  as 
parts  to  a  whole.  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who  in  feature 
and  complexion  possesses  a  grand  assemblage 
of  graces  ;  a  woman  is  fine  who  with  a  striking 
figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry  ;  a  woman 
is  handsome  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 
The  beautiful  comprehends  regularity,  pro- 
portion, and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and 
every  particular  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion ;  the  ./in*  must  be  coupled  with  grandeur, 
majesty,  and  strength  of  figure  ;  it  is  incom- 
patible with  that  which  is  small :  a  little 
woman  can  never  \tefint.  The  liandsome  is  a 
general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  it  is 
marked  by  no  particular  characteristic  but 


full 


boll,  boy;  po*ut,  J6~\U;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan -shan.   -don,  -tion,  -sion  =  shoa;  -{ion,  -«ion  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -clous  =  shus.    -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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the  absence  of  all  deformity.  Prettiness  is 
always  coupled  with  simplicity  ;  it  is  incom- 
patible with  what  is  large  :  a  tall  woman  with 
masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty.  Beauty 
is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection  ;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect ;  but  though  a  male 
may  not  be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  be  fine 
or  handsome.  When  relating  to  other  objects, 
beautiful,  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong  analogy  ; 
but  handsome  differs  too  essentially  from  the 
rest  to  admit  of  comparison.  With  respect 
to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautiful  is  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever 
it  appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety, 
harmony,  proportion,  but  above  all,  that  soft- 
ness which  is  peculiar  to  female  beauty ;  the 
fine,  on  the  contrary,  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  simple.  The 
sky  presents  either  a  beautiful  aspect,  or  a 
fine  aspect ;  but  not  a  pretty  aspect.  A  rural 
scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness  and 
diversity  of  natural  objects  with  superior  cul- 
tivation ;  it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder 
and  more  impressive  features  of  nature,  con- 
sisting of  rocks  and  mountains  ;  it  is  pretty 
when,  divested  of  all  that  is  extraordinary,  it 
presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in  the  gay 
attire  of  shrubs  and  many  coloured  flowers 
and  verdant  meadows  and  luxuriant  fields. 
Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to 
interest  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing ;  they  make  a  vivid  impression.  Fine 
sentiments  mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a  lofti- 
ness of  conception  ;  they  occupy  the  under- 
standing, and  afford  scope  for  reflection  ;  they 
make  a  strong  impression.  Pretty  ideas  are 
but  pleasing  associations  or  combinations  that 
only  amuse  for  the  time  being,  without  pro- 
ducing any  lasting  impression.  We  may 
speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not  a 
beautiful  tragedy  ;  but  a  fine  tragedy,  and  a 
pretty  comedy.  Imagery  may  be  beautiful 
and  fine,  but  seldom  pretty."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synonyms.) 

beautiful-browed,  a.  Having  a  beau- 
tiful brow  or  forehead. 

"  Beautiful-brow' d  CEnone,  my  own  *ouL" 

Tennyion:  (Enone. 

beau'-ti-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  beautiful;  -ly.] 
In  a  beautiful  manner. 

"  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  tower*,  that  an 
So  lightly,  beautifully  Wit" 

Tennyson  :  The  Palace  «f  Art. 

beau  -ti-ful  ness,  *  beau  ti-ful  nesse, 
*  bew'-ty-ful-nes  (bew  as  bu),  s.  [Eng. 
beautiful,  -ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  beauti- 
ful ;  beauty. 

"...    and  restored  their  armour  to  the  former 

beatttifulneuf    and   excellencye."  —  Brenae:   Quintut 
Curtiui,  foL  MS.    (Itichardion.) 

beau  -tlfy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  beauty ;  -fy.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  beautiful. 

"  Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  Nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement ..." 

Worataorth :  Xxcurilon,  bk.  TiL 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  beautiful. 

"  It  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to 
•ee  His  creation  for  ever  beautifying  In  His  eyes,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  Him  by  greater  degrees  of  ie»em- 
bluux.—Additon. 

beau'-tl-fy-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEAUTIFY.] 

t  beau  -ti  less,  *  beau  -ty-less,  re.  [Eng. 
beauty,  and  sun.  -less.]  Without  beauty. 

"The  Barabbaa,  .  .  .  the  only  unamiable,  undesir- 
able, formless,  beautileu  reprobate  in  the  mass."— 
JIammond  :  Workt.  vol.  IT.,  8er.  7.  (Kichardion.) 

beau  ty,  *  beau -tee,  *  beaut6,  «.  [Fr. 
beaute ;  O.  Fr.  beaulte ;  from  beau  or  bel  (m.), 
belU  (f.)=  beautiful.  In  Sp.  &  Port,  belleza  = 
beauty;  bello  =  beautiful ;  linl.beHa  =  beauty; 
bello  =  beautiful ;  Lat.  bellitas  =  beauty ;  bellus 
=  goodly,  handsome;  contracted  from  benu- 
lus,  dimin.  of  benus,  another  form  of  bonus  = 
good.] 

L  In  the  abstract:  That  quality  or  assem- 
blage of  qualities  in  an  object  which  gives  the 
eye  or  the  ear  intense  pleasure  ;  or  that  cha- 
racteristic in  an  object  or  in  an  abstraction 
•which  gratifies  the  intellect  or  the  moral 
feeling. 

1.  The  assemblage  of  qualities  in  a  perstn 
or  thing  which  greatly  pleases  the  eye. 

(1)  In  a  person : 

(a)  Manly  beauty. 

If  This  must  be  of  a  kind  to  suggest  that 
the  individual  possessing  it  is  endowed  with 
the  higher  qualities  of  manhood— intellect, 
courage,  strength  of  will,  and  capacity  for 


ruling  other  men.  Rosy  cheeks  and  faultless 
symmetry  of  feature  do  not  constitute  manly 
beauty  if  they  are  of  a  kind  to  suggest  that 
the  person  possessing  them  is  effeminate  in 
character. 

"  But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much 
praised  as  Absalom  for  Ms  beauty ;  from  the  sole  of  his 
foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish 
in  him."— «  Sam.  ilv.  M. 

(6)  Womanly  beauty. 

IT  This  must  indicate  that  the  person  pos- 
sessing it  belongs  to  a  high  type  of  woman, 
with  no  commingling  of  masculine  character- 
istics. In  this  case  the  excellences  to  be 
looked  for  are  faultless  symmetry  of  form  and 
of  feature  and  complexion,  varying  in  hue  as 
the  mind  is  affected  by  internal  emotion,  but 
with  an  expression  of  purity,  gentleness, 
sensibility,  refinement,  and  intelligence. 
"  But  if  that  thou  wilt  praysen  my  btauti.4' 

Chaiuser :  C.  T.,  5,8T«. 
"  This  was  not  the  foauty-Oh.  nothing  like  this. 

That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 

lint  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 

Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
"  Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  files 

From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes ; 

Now  melting  in  mist,  and  now  breaking  in  gleams 

Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  heaven  in  his  dreams." 
Moore:  L.  «.;  Light  of  the  llaram. 

(?)  Similarly,  boyish  beauty  must  suggest 
that  the  person  possessing  it  is  of  the  highest 
type  of  boyhood,  girlish  beauty  of  girlhood, 
and  childish  beauty  of  childhood.  To  ap- 
proach perfection  each  type  must  be  itself 
and  no  other. 

(2)  In  one  of  the  Inferior  animals :  This  con- 
sists of  colour,  symmetry,  form,  grace,  and 
everything  else  that  shows  the  adaptation  of 
the  structure  of  the  animal  to  the  purposes  of 
its  being. 

"...  yet  both  must  (ail  in  conveying  to  the  mind 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  surpassing  beauty  [that  of 
the  Trochilidte,  or  Humming  Birds].  The  rainbow 
colours  of  the  most  resplendent  gems  are  here  super- 
added  to  a  living  form,  which  in  Itself  is  excmisitely 
graceful  and  animated  in  all  its  movements  ;  the  flight 
of  these  pigmy  birds  is  so  rapid  as  to  elude  the  eye 
.  .  ."— Swtinton:  Birdt,  ii.  147. 

(3)  In  a  place  or  thing :   This  consists  of 
colour,  symmetry,  and  adaptation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  erected  or  made. 

"  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  son. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

Shakeip.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  The  assemblage  of  qualities  in  an  object 
which  are  fitted  to  inspire  analogous  though 
not  identical  pleasure  to  the  ear. 

"Recognising  the  simple  testhetlc  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  rhythms  and  euphony,  .  .  .  the  feelings  of 
beauty  yielded  by  poetry  are  feelings  remotely  repre- 
•ented.  —  Herbert  Spencer:  Ptychol.,  p.  Ml 

3.  That  characteristic  in  an  object  or  in 
an  abstract  conception  which  gratifies  the  in- 
tellect 


torians,"— Arbuthnot. 

4.  That  characteristic  in  an  object,  in  an 
action,  or  in  an  abstract  conception  which 
gratifies  the  moral  feeling.  This  is  generally 
called  moral  beauty. 

"  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  hi*  life 
That  makes  me  ugly,  ..." 

Shaketp.  :  Oihtllo,  r.  1. 

IL  In  the  concrete  :  A  person  or  thing  fitted 
to  inspire  the  delight  referred  to  under  No.  I. 

1.  A  person  or  persons  fitted   to   do   so. 
Specially— 

(a)  A  beautiful  woman,  individually. 

"  Fatroclus  now  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  L,  460. 

(b)  The  same,  taken  collectively. 

"  And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men.* 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iil.  21. 

2.  A  thing  or  things  attractive  to  the  eye, 
to  the  ear,  or  to  the  love  of  order,  symmetry, 
and  grace  existing  in  the  mind. 

"The  beaut  in  of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often 
hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Oitt. 
J?n0.,eh.  xii. 

beauty -beaming,  a.  Beaming  with 
beauty. 

"...  by  myriads,  forth  at  once. 
Swarming  they  pour ;  of  all  the  varied  hue* 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose." 

Thornton :  Seatoni ;  Summer. 

beauty-breathing,  a.  Breathing  beauty. 

"  When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born 
(Except  that  thon  hast  nothing  to  repent), 
The  Magdalen  of  Ouido  saw  the  morn. 

Byron :  To  Generra. 

beauty-spot,  s.  A  spot  placed  upon  the 
face  to  direct  the  eye  to  something  else,  or  to 
heighten  some  beauty  ;  a  patch  ;  a  foil  (lit.  £ 
fig.). 


"The  filthiness  of  swine  make*  them  the  biautf 

ipot  of  the  animal  creation."— Wrote. 

beauty-waning,  a.  Waning  in  respect 
of  beauty  ;  declining  in  beauty. 

"A  beauty-waning  <u\d  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  Ui.  T. 

beauty-wash,  s.  A  wash  designed  to 
increase  or  preserve  beauty ;  a  cosmetic. 

".  .  .  the  only  true  cosmetick  or  beauty-waih  In  th* 
world  .  .  ."— Tatter.  No.  34. 

*  beau  -ty-less,  a.    [BEACTILESS.] 

beau  voir  (bov'-war),  ».  An  old  spelling 
of  BEAVER  (2). 

beaux  (bos),  s.  pi.    [BEAU.] 

beaux  esprits,  s.  pi.  [BEAU  ESPRIT,  BEL 
ESPRIT.] 

beaux  ite,  baux'-ite  (beaux  or  baux  as 
bos),  s.  [From  Beaux  or  Baux,  near  Aries  in 
France,  where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  placed  by 
Dana  among  his  Hydrous  Oxides.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  2'551  ;  its  colour  from  whitish  or  grayish  to 
ochre  yellow,  brown  and  red  ;  its  composition 
—alumina  52-0,  sesquioxide  of  iron  27 '6,  and 
water  20 '4.  It  occurs  at  Beaux  and  some 
other  parts  of  France  in  concretionary  grains 
or  oolitic.  An  earthy  and  clay-like  variety 
from  Lake  Wochein  in  Styria  is  called  Wach- 
enite  (q.v.). 

be  a-ver  (l),  *  be'-ver,  *  bie'-ver,  *.  [A.8. 
beofer,  befer,  befor,  beber ;  Icel.  biofrr;  O. 
I  eel.  bior,  biur  ;  Sw.bafver;  Dan.  ftceuer;  Dut. 
bever ;  Ger.  bitter;  O.  H.  Ger.  biber,  piber ; 
Fr.  bifvre ;  Sp.  bibaro,  t  bevaro,  befre ;  Port. 
bivaro ;  Ital.  bivaro,  bevero ;  Lat.  fiber  ;  Gael. 
beabhar ;  Russ.  bobr;  Lith.  bebru,  bebras, 
It  is  an  old  Aryan  name  with  the  meaning, 
brown  water-animal.  (N.E.D.)] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The    English  name   of  the  well-known 
rodent  mammal  Castor  fiber,  or,  more  loosely, 
of  any  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Castor. 
[CASTOR.]     The  animal  so  designated  has  in 
each  jaw  two  powerful  incisor  teeth,  coated 
with  hard  enamel,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  cut  across  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
which  it  requires  for  its  engineering  schemes. 
[BEAVER-DAM.]     The  hind  feet  are  webbed, 
and  one  of  the  five  toes  has  a  double  nail. 
The  tail  is  flattened  horizontally,  and  covered 
with  scales.    Large  glandular  pouches  secrete 
an  odoriferous   substance  called  Castoreum, 
much  prized  by  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it 
as  of  high  medical  value.    [CASTOREUM.]   The 
Castor  fiber  exists  through  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  North  America.     A  species 
generally  believed  to  be  the  same  one  (though 
this  has  been  doubted)  exists  in  Europe  on  the 
various  European  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Weser,  and  has  attracted 
admiring  notice  since  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
It  formerly  existed  in  historic  times  in  Britain. 
Beverley  in  Yorkshire  (in  Anglo-Saxon  Befor- 
leag  or  Before  lagu  =  Beaver  place  (Bosworth), 
or   Beafarlai  =  Beaver's    lea,  or   Beverlac  = 
Beaver's  lake)  has  still  a  beaver  on  its  coat  of 
anns,  the  tradition  being  that  the  animal  in- 
habited the  river  Hull  in  the  vicinity.    In 
Wales  it  existed  as  late  as  A.D.  1188,  on  the 
Teify.    In  Scotland  it  was  found  to  or  beyond 
the  fifteenth  century  on  Loch  Ness. 

H  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  living 
beaver  see  The  American  Beaver  and  his  Workt, 
by  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Philadelphia,  1868,  8  vo. 

Remains  of  the  common  beaver  have  been 
met  with  in  England  in  post-tertiary  peat- 
beds  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex.  In  1870, 
when  excavations  were  being  made  for  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company's  new  re- 
servoirs, a  little  north  of  the  Lea,  between  the 
stations  of  Clapton  and  St.  James's  Street, 
Walthamstow,  on  the  Chingford  Branch  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  abundant  remains 
of  the  beaver  were  discovered,  whilst  the 
accumulations  of  fallen  timber  favoured  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward  that 
formerly  ancient  beaver-dams  existed  on  the 
Lea,  then  (as  now  in  America)  causing  floods, 
which  inundated  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
forest.  (See  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  for  1869,  iL  104.) 
An  allied  but  much  larger  species,  Trogonthe- 
rivm  Cuvieri  (Owen),  has  been  found  fossil  in 
the  Norfolk  Forest  bed,  and  another  in  North 
America,  the  Castoroides  Ohioensis  (Foster). 

2.  The  fur  of  the  animal  just  described. 

3.  A  hat  made  of  such  fur  or  hair. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  -  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw* 
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'  The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears,^ 
Upon  bis  brow  sit  je 


spaoi 

alousles  and  cares."— Gay. 

4  A  hea\-y-milled  woollen  cloth,  sometimes 
felted,  used  for  making  overcoats,  hats,  &c. 
(ISimmonds,  etc.). 

B.  Attributively  in  compounds  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

beaver-dam, ».  A  dam  built  by  a  beaver 
across  a  stream  likely  to  ran  off  in  summer. 
It  is  generally  formed  of  drift-wood,  green 
willows,  birch,  poplars,  and  similar  materials. 
The  simple  method  by  which  a  beaver  makes 


BEAVER-DAMS. 


•  tree  fall  in  a  particular  direction  across  a 
stream,  is  by  nibbling  it  round,  not  horizon- 
tally, but  so  as  to  slope  or  dip  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  intends  the  tree  to  fall. 

"  The  author  expressed  his  belief  that  the  deposits 
indicated,  at  places,  the  effects  of  beaver-works,  tracts 
of  forest  having  been,  to  all  apiwarance,  submerged 
ami  destroyed  by  the  action  of  beaver-danu."—H. 
Woodward,  in  Brit.  Atsoc.  Rep.  for  1889,  pt.  ii.,  p.  104. 

beaver-house,  s.  A  "house"  built  by 
a  beaver.  It  is  made  of  wood,  mud,  and 
stones.  When  a  beaver  finds  that  its  openly 
inhabiting  such  an  edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
human  settlement  exposes  it  to  unnecessary 
risk,  it  abandons  it,  burrows  in  a  hole  which 
it  has  dug,  and  is  in  consequence  called  a 
"  terrier,"  in  the  broad  sense  of  an  earth 
animal  or  burrowing  animal.  Whilst  the 
beavers  inhabiting  "houses"  are  social,  the 
terriers  are  solitary. 

"The  situation  of  the  beaver-houut  Is  various." — 
Bearne. 

beaver-rat,  *.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  small  species  of  beaver.  Castor  Zibethicus 
(Linn.),  one  of  the  animals  called  Musk  Rat. 
It  is  only  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  inhabits 
Canada.  * 

beaver-skin,  s.  The  skin  of  the  beaver. 
The  beaver  has  been  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
in  British  North  America  to  obtain  this,  that 
now  it  is  much  rarer  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

beaver-tooth,  *.  The  enamelled  tooth  of 
the  beaver,  once  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  as  a  cutting  instrument. 

"...  the  beaver-tooth  was  succeeded  by  the  English 
fll«."— Eng.  Cycl.,  Hat.  Bis!.,  i.  416. 

beaver-tree,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  Magnolia  glauca,  a  fine  fragrant  and  or- 
namental tree  growing  in  swamps  in  North 
America,  and  so  attractive  to  beavers  that 
they  are  caught  by  means  of  it.  It  is  called 
also  the  White  Laurel  and  the  Swamp  Sas- 
safras. 

beaver-works,  s.  pi.  Either  the  engineer- 
ing or  the  architectural  works  of  the  beaver. 
[See  example  under  BEAVER-DAM.] 

bi'a-ver  (2),  "be'e-vor,  *  be'-vor,  *be'- 
ver,  *  ba'-vl-er,  *  beau  voir  (bov- 
war),  s.  [Fr.  bavttre^the  bib  put  before 
a  slavering  infant  (Cotgrave) ;  bavette  —  a 
slavering-cloth  ;  baver  =  'to  slabber,  slaver, 
drivel,  dribble,  foam  ;  Fr.  bave ;  Ital.  bava ; 
Sp.  and  Port  ba&a  =  foam  ;  Ital.  baviera  = 
the  vizor  of  a  head-piece.]  The  part  of  a 
helmet  which,  being  made  movable,  can  be 
raised  to  show  the  face  or  be  put  down  to 
protect  it 

"  So  beene  they  both  at  one,  and  doen  npreare 
Their  bevtrt  bright  each  other  for  to  greet" 

Sptnter:  F.  Q..  II.  1.  ». 
"Oh,  yea,  my  lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

be  a-vered,  *  be'-vered,  a.  [Eng.  beaver; 
-ed.]  Covered  or  protected  by  a  beaver ; 
wearing  a  beaver. 


"  His  beater"*  brow  a  birchen  garland  bean, 
Dropping  with  infants'  blood,  and  Bother  s  tears." 
Pope. 

be'a-ver-teen,  ».    [From  beaver,  the  animal] 

Manufactures  and  Commerce  : 

L  A  cotton  twilled  cloth  in  which  the  warp 
is  drawn  up  into  loops,  forming  a  pile,  thus 
distinguishing  the  fabric  from  velvet,  in 
which  the  pile  is  cut. 

2.  A  kind  of  fustian  made  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton,  shorn  after  it  has  been  dyed.  If  shorn 
before  being  dyed  it  is  called  mole-skin.  (Sim- 
monds  in  Goodrich  and  Porter's  Diet.) 

bS-bal'-ly,  a.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Her.  :  A  word  used  by  some  old  writers  for 
party  per  pale.  (Parker:  Gloss,  of  Her.) 

bSb'-ber,  *. 


beb-ble,  v.t.  &  i.  [Apparently  from  Latin 
bibulus  =  drinking  readily  ;  bibo  =  to  drink.  ] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  swallow  any  liquid,  whether 
intoxicating  or  not,  in  small   but   frequent 
draughts.    (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  tipple.    "  He  's  ay  bebbling 
and  drinking  "  =  he  is  much  given  to  tippling. 
(Jamieson.) 

be  be  er  ine,  be  bi  r-ine,  bl-bi  r-me,  s. 

[From  bebeeru  (q.v.);] 

1.  Chem.      An  uncrystallisable   basic   sub- 
stance, CigHaiNOs,  extracted  from  the  bark 
of  the  Greenheart  Tree  of  Guiana,  Nectandra 
Bodicti.    [BEBEERU.] 

2.  Pharm.    The  sulphate  of  bibirine  is  a 
very  valuable  medicine,  being  used  like  qui- 
nine as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.     It  can  be  given 
with  advantage  to  patients  who  are  unable 
to  take  sulphate  of  quinine.    Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  supplies  of  the  bark  being  very 
uncertain,  this  drug  is  at  times  scarce  and 
difficult  to  obtain. 

be  beer  u,  be  bear  u,  s.  [A  Guiana 
word.]  A  tree,  the  Nectandra  Rodiati  or  N. 
leucantha,  var.  Rodicei,  a  species  belonging  to 
the  Lauraceae  (Laurels).  It  is  called  also  the 
Greenheart  Tree.  It  grows  to  about  seventy 
feet  high,  and  has  strong,  durable  timber, 
mui-h  prized  for  shipbuilding.  The  bark  is  a 
tonic  and  a  febrifuge.  [BEBEERINE,  2.] 

*  be-ble'ed  (pa.  par.  *  bebled,  *  bebledde),  v.t. 
[Eng.  pref.  be,  and  bleed.     In  Dut.  bebloeden  — 
to  ensanguine,  to  stain  with  blood;  beblood 
=  bloody  ;  Ger.  bebluten.]     To  make  bloody, 
to  stain  with  blood,  to  "  beblood." 

"  The  open  war,  with  wound  's  all  bebledde.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,004. 
"  The  feast  ...... 

All  was  tourned  into  bloud  : 

The  dishe  forthwith,  the  cuppe  and  all, 

Bebled  they  weren  over  all. 

(lower  :  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  ii. 

*  be-bli'nd,  v.t.     [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  blind,] 
To  make  blind,  to  bliud. 

"  Home  courage  quailes  where  love  bebUndet  the  sense." 
Oaxaiyne:  Workt,  p.  103. 

«  be-blood  ,  *  bg-blood  -y,  v.t.  [Eng.  be, 
and  blood,  bloody.  In  Dut.  bebloeden;  Ger. 
bebluten.]  [BEBLEED.]  To  make  bloody,  to 
stain  with  blood,  to  "  bebleed." 

"  Yon  will  not  admit,  I  trow,  that  he  was  so  be- 
blooclcd  with  the  blood  of  your  sacrament  god."  — 
Sheldon:  Mir.  of  Antich.,  p.  90. 

»  be-blSt',  *  be-blot  te,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be, 
and  blot.]  To  blot. 

"  Beblotte  it  with  thy  tearta  eke  a  lite." 

Chaucer  :  Tr.  and  Crett.,  ii.  1,027. 

be  -blub'-ber,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  blubber.] 
To  cause  to  blubber,  to  make  to  swell  with 
weeping. 

be-blub'-bered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEBLUBBER.] 

"  A  very  beautiful  lady  did  call  him  from  a  certain 
window,  her  eyes  all  beMubbertd  with  tears."—  Shelton  : 
Tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  U. 

bSc-a-f  i'-co,  bee  ca-f  i  -co,  *.  Ital.  =  flg- 
pecker.]  [FICEDULA.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Various  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  Sylvia. 

"  The  robin-redbreast,  till  of  late,  had  rest, 
Ami  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  neat  ; 
Till  becatcot  sold  so  ...  dear, 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer."    Pop*. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  Sylvia  hortensis  of  Bechstein. 

*  be-calT,  v.t.    [Eng.  pref.  be-,  and  caH,  v.]  To 
challenge. 


De-calm  (J  silent),  «.t  [Eng.  be;  calm.]  To 
render  calm  or  still,  to  quiet,  to  tranquilliM 
by  removing  the  cause  at  agitation.  Uatd— 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Of  the  rendering  water,  as  that  of  the 
ocean  or  of  a  lake,  calm  by  stilling  the  wind 
which  sweeps  over  its  surface.     [See  example 
under  the  participial  adjective  BECALMED.] 

(b)  Of  a  sailing  vessel  made  to  lie  nearly 
motionless  by  the  stilling  of  the  wind  which 
formerly  filled  its  sails. 

"  During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off  tb« 
Godwin  Sands."— Macaulay  :  iliti.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(c)  Of  a  man  who  cannot  proceed  on  his 
voyage  through  the  motionless  state  of  the 
ship  on  board  of  which  he  is. 

"  A  man  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  a 
fair  day,  may  look  on  the  sun  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  whol* 
hour,  and  perceive  no  motion."— Locke. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  the  passions  or  other  emotions 
which  at  times  agitate  the  human  soul,  which 
are  quieted  by  removing  their  exciting  causes. 

"  Soft  whisp'ring  air,  and  the  lark's  matin  song. 
Then  woo  to  musing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Perplex'd  with  irksome  thoughts."  Philipt. 

"  Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 

With  easy  dreams."  Additon. 

"  Perhaps  prosperity  becalm  d  his  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east" 

Pop*, 

be  calmed  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BECALM.] 

"  The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood." 

Dryden. 

be-calm-Ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[BECALM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
calm  ;  the  state  of  being  made  calm ;  a  calm 
at  sea. 

"  Thou  art  a  merchant :  what  tellest  thou  me  of 
crosse  winds,  of  Michaelm&s  flaws,  of  ill  weathers,  of 
tedious  becalminys,  of  piraticall  hazards?"—  Season- 
able Serm.,  p.  30. 

be-ca  me,  pret.  of  BECOME. 

"  For  such  an  high  priest  became  ut  .  .    ~—Heb.  viL  M. 

be-ca.  use,  k be  causs,  *  bi  cause,  "by- 
cause,  'biecause,  con;.  [Eng.  by  cause.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  By  cause  of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of, 
for. 

"God  penecnteth  vs  bycatae  we  abuse  his  Holy 
Testament,  and  bucaute  when  we  knowe  the  truth  wt 
folowe  it  not"— Tyndali:  If  orb,  p.  7.  (Kichardton.) 

"...  but  bicame  she  hath  refused  it  s.toK."—Bale : 
Apologue,  fol.  82.  (Kichardton) 

"  We  love  him,  became  he  first  loved  us."— 1  John 
iv.  19. 

It  is  correlative  with  tlierefore.  The  normal 
position  of  the  clause  containing  because  a 
before  that  of  the  one  having  therefore  in  it ; 
more  rarely  the  positions  of  the  two  are  re- 
versed. 

"  Becauie  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  ex- 
ecuted speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."—  Ecclet.  via.  11. 

" .  .  .  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine :  becautt 
all  the  first-horn  are  mine."— Kumb.  iii.  12,  u. 
It  is  often  followed  by  of,  and  a  noun,  which 
because  of  governs,  almost  like  a  preposition. 

"  .   .  .   all  ye  shall  be  offended  becaute  of  me  this 
night"— Matt.  xxvL  31. 
*  2.  That,  in  order  that. 

"And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  btcaute  they 
should  hold  their  peace."— Matt.  xx.  31. 

B.  Grammar.    Because  is  classed  as  one  of 
the  Conjunctions  of  Reason  and  Cause,  which 
again  are  placed  in  the  category  of  Subordi- 
nating  Conjunctions.     (Bain:   Eng.  dram., 
1874,  p.  68.) 

bec-ca-bung'-a,  *.  [From  Low  Lat.  becca- 
bunga; Ital.  beccabunga,  beccabungra;  Sp. 
beccabunga;  H.  Ger.  &  Sw.  backbunge,  bach- 
bohne;  L.  Ger.  beckabunge;  Dut  beckbunge; 
from  O.  &  Provinc.  Eng.  beck,  Dut.  beek,  Dan. 
bask,  Sw.  back,  H.  Ger.  bach,  all  meaning  =  a 
brook,  a  rill,  a  rivulet ;  and  H.  Ger.  bunge, 
O.  H.  Ger.  bungo  =  bulb.]  A  name  tor  a 
plant — the  Brooklime  (Veronica  beccabunga). 
[BECK  (2),  BROOKLIME,  VERONICA.] 

•bSc'-oS,  s.  [Ital.  ftecco  =  a  buck,  a  goat; 
a  cuckold.]  A  cuckold.  (Marston  tt  Wtlsltr : 
The  Malcontent,  i.  3.) 

"  Duke,  thou  art  a  becco.  a  cornuto. 
P.  Howt 
M.  Thou  art  a  cuckold." 

Martian. '  Malcontent,  Iv.  10. 

bech'-a-mel,  s.  [From  Fr.  bechamellt;  Ger. 
bechamel  =  a  kind  of  broth  or  sauce  (see  defi- 
nition), called  after  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel, 


boll,  b6y;  ptftlt,  Jotv-1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;    sin,  as;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -t ion,  -sion ,  -cioun  «  shun ;  -(ion,  -  sion  =  zfcun.    -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bechance— becoming 


steward  of  Louis  XIV. ,  by  whom  it  was  first 
concocted.] 

Cookery :  A  kind  of  fine  white  broth  or  sauce 
thickened  with  cream.  (Cooky,  in  Goodrich 
£  Porter's  Diet.) 

bS-9han'§e,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  be;  chance.'] 

1.  To  chance  to,  to  happen  to. 

"All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan.' 

Shakeip. :  Ttco  (lent.  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

2.  To  befall. 

"  My  sous,  God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them." 
Shakeip. :  3  ttenry  VI.,  i.  4. 

*  be-9han'9e,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  be  =  by,  and  Eng. 
chance.]    By  chance  ;  perhaps. 

*  be-9han'9ed,  pa.  par.    [BECHANCE,  r.] 

*  be-c,han'9-mg,  pr.  par.    [BECHANCE,  v.] 

tbe-9hann',  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  charm.] 
To  charm,  to  fascinate  ;  to  attract  and  subdue 
by  exciting  intensely  pleasurable  feeling. 

••  I  am  awak'd.  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  becharm'd." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  Law*  of  Candy. 

bS-^harm'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [13i-.cn ARM.] 

bechc,  s.  [Fr.  beche  =  a  spade  ;  becher  =  to 
dig,  pierce,  or  turn  up  with  a  spade.] 

Well-boring :  An  instrument  for  seizing  and 
recovering  a  rod  used  in  boring  when  it  has 
become  broken  in  the  process. 

boQhe-do  mer,  s.  [Fr.  ==  a  spade  of  the  sea ; 
a  sea  spade.]  The  Sea-slug  or  Trepang,  a 
marine  animal,  Holothuria  edulis,  eaten  as  a 
luxury  by  the  Chinese. 

I  bech'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  bechique ;  Port,  bechico  ; 
Or.  fii}\iKCK  (bechikos)  =  suffering  from  cough  ; 
0ijx6s  (beclios),  genitive  of  0>jf  (bex)  =  a  cough  ; 
0>j<T<ru>  (besso)  =  to  cough.] 

Fharmocy :  Fitted  to  relieve  a  cough.  (Used 
also  substantively.) 

b5ch'-i-llte,  *.  [From  Bechi,  an  Italian  min- 
eralogist.] A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with 
his  Borates.  It  consists  of  boric  acid,  51  "13  ; 
lime,  20 '85  ;  water,  26 '25  ;  with  175  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  magnesia.  It  was  found  by 
Bechi  as  an  incrustation  at  the  backs  of  the 
boric  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  being  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  hot  vapour  on  lime. 
The  South  American  mineral  Hayesite  may  be 
the  same  species. 

bech'-le  (le  as  el)  (ch  guttural),  ».  [From 
Gr.  /3>jf  (bex),  genit.  /3i/xds  (bechos)  =  a  cough.") 
A  settled  cough.  (Scotr.li.) 

"beck  (1),  » becke  (1)  (Eng.).  beck,  *bek, 

*  balk  (Scotch),  s.     [A  contraction  of  Eng. 

beckon.    (Mahn.).]    [BECKON,  BEACON,  BEAK.] 

1.  A  bow  or  curtsey.    (0.  Eng.  d  0.  Scotch). 


2.  Any  nod  of  the  head. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Haste  thee.  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nous  and  btckt  and  wreathed  smiles." 

.Villon:  L Allegro. 

(b)  Spec. :  A  nod  of  command. 

"Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likest  to  himself  in  guile. 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  berk  appear." 

MiUu*  :  P.  R.,  bk.  a 

^f  To  be  at  any  one's  beck  and  call :  To  be 
entirely  at  his  service  and  disposal 

beck  (2),  s.    [Icel.  bekkr=a  brook,  a  rivulet, 

a  small  rapid  stream;  Sw.  back;  Dan.  bask; 

Dtit.  beek;  Ger.  bach,.]     A  brook,  a  rivulet. 

Used— 

t 1.  As  an  ordinary  word,  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"  As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck." 

Tennyton :  The  Jtitler't  Daughter. 

2.  As  entering  into  the  composition  of 
various  geographical  names  in  East  Yorkshire 
and  in  the  North  of  England  generally,  viz., 
Millbeck,  GrysdaU  Seek,  Goldsil  Beck,  &c.  (See 
Boucher.  See  also  Prof.  Phillips'  Rivers,  <tc. , 
of  Yorkshire,  p.  262.) 

beck  (3),  s.  [BAG,  BACK,  s.]  The  same  as  back 
(2)  is  used  in  such  compounds  as  a  dye-beck 
or  a  soap-beck.  (Knight.) 

beck,  •  becke  (Eng.),  beck,  » bSk  (Scotch), 
v.i.  *  t.  [See  BECK,  s.,  also  BECKON  and 
BEACON.] 


A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  make  obeisance ;  to  cringe.    (Scotch.) 

1.  Gen. :  Of  the  obeisance  made  by  either 
sex  indiscriminately. 

"  Thay  lute  thy  lieges  pray  to  stokkis  and  stanes. 
And   paintit  uarparis,    watt  is    nocht    quhat   thay 

Thay  bad    thame  bek  and  bynge  at  deid  mennis 
banes." 

Bannatynt  Poemi,  198,  st.  11.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Spec.  :  To  curtsey  (restricted  to  the  obei- 
sance made  by  a  woman,  as  distinguished  from 
the  bowing  practised  by  a  man). 

IL  To  give  a  nod  of  the  head  for  command 
or  other  purpose. 

B.  Trans. :    To    call  or   command,  as   by 
means  of  a  nod  (lit.  &  fig.). 

"  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  beck  me  to  come  on." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  iii.  3. 

*  becke,  s.    [BEAK.] 

"  Headed  like  owles,  with  becket  uncomely  bent." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IL  xi.  8. 

beck'-er.  s.  [See  def.]  The  Cornish  dialectal 
name  of  the  braize  (Pagrus  vulgaris),  a  fish  of 
the  family  Sparid*.  [See  BRAIZE.] 

beck-ern,  s.    [BICKERN.] 

beck'-et,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  Anything  used  to  confine  loose 
ropes,  tackles,  or  spare,  as  a  large  hook,  a 
rope  with  au  eye  at  one  end ;  a  bracket, 
pocket,  loop,  &c.  (Generally  in  the  plural, 
beckets.) 

beck'-et,  v.t.  [BECKET,  *.]  To  furnish  with, 
or  fasten  and  secure  by,  beckets.  (N.E.D.) 

beck -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BECK,  v.] 

beck  ite,  be'ek-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Beeke,  Dean  of  Bristol,  by  whom  it  was  first 
discovered.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  pseudo- 
morphous  quartz.  It  consists  of  altered  coral 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  original  carbonate  of 
lime  may  yet  be  detected,  though  most  of  it 
has  been  replaced  by  chalcedony.  It  occurs 
in  Devonshire. 

beck  -let,  balk  -let,  s.  [Scotch  beck,  etym. 
doubtful;  -let  =  little.]  An  under- waistcoat. 
(Scotch.) 

beck'-on,  '  beck  -en,  *  bee  ne,  bekne 
(ne  =  en),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  beacnan,  becnian, 
bycnan,  bycnian  =  to  beckon ;  Icel.  bakna  =  to 
nod  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bauhnjan,  pauhnen,  pauhan. 
Comp.  also  Sw.  peka;  Dan.  pege  =  to  point 
at  with  the  finger.]  [BECK  (1),  s.,  BEACON.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  signal  to  one,  as  by  a  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  a  finger,  or  the  nodding  of 
the  head. 

"Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in  the  ether 

above  me. 
Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  beckoning 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  llilet  Standish.  v. 

2.  With  the  preposition  to. 

B.  Transitive :  To  summon  or  signal  to  by 
means  of  a  motion  of  the  hand,  a  nod,  &c. 
(Followed   by  the  objective  of  the   person 
signalled  to.) 

"  It  beckoni  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone."  Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

beck'-on,  s.  [From  beckon,  v.]  A  signal  con- 
veyed to  one  by  a  movement  of  the  hand,  the 
head,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

"So  she  came  forth,  and  entered  the  river,  with  a 
beckon  of  farewell  to  those  that  followed  her."— 
Banyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

beck'-oned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECKON,  v.] 
beck'-on-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BECKON,  v.] 

*  be-clip',  *  biclip,   v.t.     [A.S.  beclyppan.] 
To  embrace. 

"  And  he  took  a  child,  and  sett  him  in  the  myddil 
of  hem,  and  when  he  hadde  biclipped  him,  he  sayde 
to  hem,  Whoever  reseyvetb  oou  of  siche  children  in 
my  name,  he  reseyveth  me."—  Wicliffe:  St.  Mark, 
U.K 

•be  clipped,   'be  clipte,   *  biclipped, 

*  biclupte,  pa.  par.    [BECLIP.] 

be-cloud',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  cloud,  v.] 
To  cloud  ;  to  cover  as  with  a  cloud. 

"  Storms  of  tears 

Becloud  his  eyes,  which  soon  fun:  d  smiling  clears." 
P.  Fletcher:  Pile.  Eccl.  6,  St.  IS. 

be-cloud'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECLOUD.] 


"  Stella  oft  sees  the  very  face  of  woe 
Fainted  in  my  beclouded  stormy  face." 

Sidney  :  Aitrophel  and  Stella. 

be-cloud -Ing,  pr.  par.  It  a.    [BECLOUD.] 

be-com'e,  *  be  com  me,  *  bi-com'e,  bi 
come,  by  come,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be, 
aud  come.  The  v.i.  Is  from  A.S.  becuman  (pret. 
becom,  becomon ;  pa.  par.  becumen)  =  (1)  to  go 
or  enter  into,  to  meet  with,  to  come  to,  to 
come  together  ;  (2)  to  come,  to  happen,  to  fall 
out,  to  befall  In  Sw.  bekomma,  Dan.  be- 
komme,  Dut.  bekomen,  Ger.  bekommen  all 
=  to  get,  to  receive,  to  obtain  ;  the  German 
verb  also  being  =  to  have  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pique- 
man;  Goth,  bikwiman.  From  A.S.  ciunan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  queman,  chueman ;  Goth,  beqviman. 
(COME.)  Comp.  also  Sw.  beqvam  =  fit,  con- 
venient, apt,  proper,  qualified,  easy ;  Dan. 
bequemmelig ;  Ger.  beem  =  commodious,  easy.] 
[COMELY.  ] 

A.  Intransitive,  or  more  exactly,  a  Copula  or 
Apposition  Verb  like  the  verb  to  be.    [Directly 
from  A.S.  becuman.  (See  etym.).]  In  a  general 
sense  to  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  into 
another,  more  especially  to  grow  into  some- 
thing more  developed,  greater,  more  powerful, 
or  in  other  respects  more  satisfactory,  or  to 
recede  into  something  smaller,  more  degene- 
rate, more  withered  and  decaying. 

"  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  &a  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews."—!  Cor.  ix.  20. 

"...  the  Campbells,  the  children  of  Dim-mid,  had 
become  in  the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  had 
bectme  in  Europe."— Xacaulay  :  Silt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiii, 

"...  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld." 

Shaketp. :  Meat,  for  Meal.,  lit  L 

1[  To  become  of:  To  be  the  final  state,  con- 
dition, or  place  into  or  to  which  any  specified 
person  or  thing  has  as  yet  passed ;  to  be  the 
present  fate  of.  (Used  only  after  the  interro- 
gation what,  which  may  refer  to  a  person  or  a 
thing.) 

"  The  first  hints  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  wen 
taken  from  a  common  person's  wondering  what  became 
of  all  the  blood  which  issued  out  of  the  heart."— 
Graunt. 

T  We  very  frequently  find  such  a  phrase  as 
"where  is  he  become" —to  our  "what  has 
become  of  him."  Thus  in  Gower's  Conf.  Amant. 
ii.  120,  "  per  wiste  non  wher  he  becam."  See 
also  Joseph  of  Arimathie,  607,  &c. 

B.  Transitive.   [Directly  from  A.S.  becuman 
=  to  please.    (See  etym.).] 

1.  To  be  suitable  for,  to  befit,  to  be  con- 
gruous with,  to  be  proper  to  or  for,  to  be  in 
harmony  with.     Used — 

(a)  As  an  ordinary  personal  verb. 

"  If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man  .  .  ." 
— Shnkesp. :  1  Ben.  IV.,0.  4. 

"  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound 
doctrine.'  —Titui  ii.  1. 

(6)  As  an  impersonal  verb. 
"Only  let  your  conversation  be  a*  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ  .  .  ."—  Phil.  i.  27. 

2.  To  be  the  present  fate  of,  to  have  become 
of.     (See  v.i.)     (In  the   subjoined   example, 
Where  is  become  =  what  has  become  of.) 

"  I  cannot  Joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become." 

Shakeip.  :  SBen.  VI.,  11.  t 

II  To  become  of  (nominally  as  v.t.):  To  be  the 
present  fate  of.  The  expression  "  What  is 
become  of  you  ?  "  is  a  less  proper  way  of  saying 
"  What  )ias  become  of  you  ?  " 

be-com'c,  *  be-com  ed,  *  be-com  -en, 
*  be-com  -In,  *  bicomen,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BECOME,  v.] 

A.  A"  pa.  par.     (Of  all  forms  except   be- 
comed) :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adj.  (Of  the  form  become) : 
Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  appropriate. 

be  com  -mg,  *  be-com'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [BECOME,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb,  whether  intransitive  or 
transitive. 

"  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 
In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  yon. 
Nor  satisfying  us." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  4 

B.  As  participial  adj. :    Befitting,  suitable, 
proper ;  in  harmony  or  keeping  with  ;  graceful 
In  conduct,  in  attire,  &c. 

"And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd ; 
But  nnattlred  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her.  .  .  ." 

Covper :  Table  Talk. 

IT  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  in,  for,  or  of, 
the  last  being  obsolete. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    is,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


becomingly— bed 
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"  Their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  thoir  are, 
their  calliiu.  ami  their  breeding  ;  such  as  uebvcaminf 
Of  them,  and  o/  them  uuly."—J)rydeit. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  the  abstract  :  That  which  is  befitting, 
suitable,  proper,  in  harmony  with,  or  graceful. 

"Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were 
uot  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life  of 
mendicancy  and  adulation."—  Macaulay  :  Iliti.  Eng., 
eh.  Til. 

*  2.  In  the  concrete  :  Ornament 

"  Sir,  forgive  me. 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  not 
Eye  well  to  you."    Shaketp.  :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  i.  3. 

H  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  terms 
becoming,  decent.  fit,  and  suitable:  —  "What  is 
becoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  as  it  ought,  as  to  person,  time, 
and  place.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of 
displaying  one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved 
and  respected.  Fitness  and  suitableness  relate 
to  the  disposition,  arrangement,  and  order  of 
either  being  or  doing,  according  to  persons, 
things,  or  circumstances.  The  becoming  con- 
sists of  an  exterior  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
view  :  decency  involves  moral  propriety  ; 
it  is  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good 
breeding  :  Jitness  is  regulated  by  local  circum- 
stances, and  suitableness  by  the  established 
customs  and  usages  of  society.  The  dress  of 
a  woman  is  becoming  that  renders  her  person 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  it  is  decent  if  it 
no  wise  offend  modesty  ;  it  is  fit  if  it  be  what 
the  occasion  requires  ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be 
according  to  the  rank  and  character  of  the 
wearer.  What  is  becoming  varies  for  every 
individual  ;  the  age,  the  complexion,  the 
stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person  must  be 
consulted  in  order  to  obtain  tke  appearance 
•which  is  becoming  ;  what  becomes  a  young 
female,  or  one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not 
become  one  who  is  farther  advanced  in  life,  or 
who  has  dark  features.  Decency  is  one  and  the 
same  for  all  ;  all  civilized  nations  have  drawn 
the  exact  line  between  the  decent  and  indecent, 
although  fashion  may  sometimes  draw  females 
aside  from  this  line.  Fitness  varies  with  the 
seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  persons  ; 
what  is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the 
Bummer,  or  what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  unfit 
for  the  wet  ;  what  is  fit  for  town  is  noifit  for 
the  country  ;  what  is  fit  for  a  healthy  person 
is  not  fit  for  one  that  is  infirm.  Suitableness 
accommodates  itself  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons  ;  the  house, 
the  furniture,  the  equipage  of  a  prince,  must 
bo  suitable  to  his  rank  ;  the  retinue  of  an 
ambassador  must  be  suitable  to  the  character 
which  he  has  to  maintain,  and  to  the  wealth, 
dignity,  and  importance  of  the  nation  whose 
monarch  he  represents." 

(6)  Becoming,  comely,  and  graceful  are  thus 
discriminated  :  —  These  epithets  '  '  are  employed 
to  mark  in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Becoming  denotes  less  than  comely,  and 
this  less  than  graceful  :  nothing  can  be  comely 
or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming  ;  although 
many  things  are  becoming  which  are  neither 
comely  nor  graceful.  Becoming  respects  the 
decorations  of  the  person,  and  the  exterior 
deportment;  comely  respects  natural  embel- 
lishments ;  graceful  natural  or  artificial  ac- 
complishments :  manner  is  becoming  ;  figure 
is  comely  ;  air,  figure,  or  attitude  is  graceful. 
Becoming  is  relative  ;  it  depends  on  taste  and 
opinion,  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
sentiments  or  particular  circumstances  of 
society.  Comely  and  graceful  are  absolute  ; 
they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


g-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  becoming;  -ly.] 
In  a  becoming  manner  ;  suitably,  properly, 
befittingly. 

"...  expediently,  piously,  and  prudently,  con- 
Mlentiouily.  and  becomingly."—  Up.  Taylor  :  Artif. 
lianas,  p.  74. 

be-com  -Ing-ncBS,  s.  [Eng.  becoming  ;  -ness.  1 
The  quality  of  being  proper  or  becoming  , 
propriety. 

"  Nor  U  the  majesty  of  the  divine  government 
greater  in  its  extent  than  the  beeomingnea  hereof  is 
ui  its  manner  and  form."  —  Urea. 

*  be-com  me,  v.  i.  &  t.    [BECOME.] 

*  be-com  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.   [BECOME.] 

*  bee'-  quo    (qu    as    k),  o.     [Fr.  becquee, 
bequee.) 

Heraldry  :  Beaked. 

be-crip  -pie  (pie  as  pel),  v.t.  [Eng  pref. 
be,  and  cripple.]  To  cripple,  to  lame. 


"Those  whom  you  bedwarf  and  becripple  by  your 
poisonous  medicines."— More :  MyUery  uf  Uodlineu 
(1660),  p.  277. 

be-cul'-ba  (cu  as  kw),  s.    [BICCIBA.  ] 

*  be-curl',  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  curl.}  To 
curl ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with  curls. 

"  Is  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  practise 
winning  airs  before  the  glass,  or  employ  for  whole 
hours  all  the  thought  withiuide  his  noddle  to  be- 
powder  and  be.curl  the  outside!"— Search:  Freewill, 
Foreknowledge,  and  fate,  p.  98. 

bed(l),  '  beddc  (1),  s.  [A.8.  bed,  bced,  bead 
=  a  bed,  couch,  pallet,  tick  of  a  bed,  bed  in 
a  garden ;  O.S.,  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  O.  Fries,  bed; 
But.  bed,  and  in  compos,  bedde;  Ger.  belt; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bette;  0.  H.  Ger.  betti,  petti  =  a 
bed.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An  article  of  domestic  furniture  to 
sleep  upon.    Originally  a  bed  was  the  skin  of 
a  beast  stretched  upon  the  floor ;  then  rushes, 
heath,  and  after  a  time  straw  were  substituted. 
A  modern  bed  consists  of  a  large  mattress 
stuffed  with  feathers,  hair,  or  other  materials, 
with  bolster,  pillow,  sheets,  blankets,  &c. ,  the 
whole  raised  from  the  ground  on  a  bedstead. 
The  term  bed  sometimes  excludes  and  some- 
times includes  the  bedstead.     In  India,  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  the  bed  of  a  native, 
at  least  on  his  travels,  is  simply  a  mat,  a  rug, 
or  a  bit  of  old  carpet ;  his  bed-clothes  are  his 
scarf  or  plaid.    "  Bed  "  and  bed-clothes  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  with  him  as  he  goes. 

"  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  thy  way  into  thine  house.  And  immediately  he 
arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth  before  them 
all.  .  .  ."— Stark  ii.  11, 12. 

If  To  make  a  bed :  To  put  a  bed  in  order  after 
it  has  been  used. 

"...  I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and 
do  all  myself."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet,  i.  4. 

2.  Half  figuratively : 

(a)  A  sleeping-place,  a  lodging. 

"  On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 
Shakap. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(6)  Marriage,  or  its  lawful  use. 

"  George,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  bed,  was,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  singular  care  and  affec- 
tion of  his  mother,  well  brought  up."— Clarendon. 

(c)  Child-birth. 

If  To  be  brought  to  bed :  To  be  delivered  of  a 
child.    It  is  often  used  with  the  particle  of; 
as  "she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a.  daughter." 
"  Ten  months  after  Florimel  happen'd  to  wed, 
And  was  brought  in  a  laudable  manner  to  bed." 

Prior. 

To  put  to  bed :  Either  to  do  so  in  a  general 
sense,  or,  spec.,  to  aid  in  child-birth,  to  de- 
liver of  a  child. 

3.  Quite  figuratively: 

(a)  The  grave  in  which  the  body  reposes  in 
death.    (Used  specially  of  the  calm  sleep  of 
death,  appropriate  to  the  righteous  as  distin- 
guished from  the  wicked.) 

"...  this  bed  of  death."— Shaketp. :  Rom.  is  Jot.,  v.  3. 
"  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 

head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow." 

Wolfe :  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

(b)  In  a  more  general  sense :   That  in  which 
anything  lies. 

"  See  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoakiug  sulphur  glide." 

Additon. 

(c)  A  bank  of  earth  raised  slightly  above  the 
ordinary  level  in  a  garden,  and  planted  with 
flowers  or  whatever  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions it  was  designed  to  receive. 

"  Herbs  will  he  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take  them 
out  of  bedi  when  they  are  newly  come  up,  and  remove 
them  into  puts  with  better  earth."— Bacon, 

(d)  The  channel  of  a  river. 

"The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  If 
supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber."— Additon. 

(e)  A  layer.    [II.  8.] 

(/)  Sorrow,    pain,    affliction,    judgments. 
(Rev.  ii.  22.) 
IL  Technically 

1.  Law.     Divorce  from  bed  and  board  (in 
Lat.  a  mensa  et  thoro) :  Divorce  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  to  the  extent  of  separating  them  for 
a  time,  the  wife  receiving  support,  under  the 
name  of  alimony,  during  the  severance. 

2.  Roman  Archceol.    Dining  bed,  discubitory 
bed :  An  article  of  domestic  furniture  among 
the  Romans,  upon  which   they   reclined  at 


meals.  Three  such  "beds"  were  generally 
placed  around  three  sides  of  a  table,  tlio 
attendants  having  access  to  the  fourth.  [Tni  • 
CLINIUM.] 

3.  French  History.    Bed  of  justice : 

(o)  Lit. :  The  throne  on  which,  before  the 
revolution  of  1789,  the  king  used  to  sit  when 
he  went  to  Parliament  to  look  after  the  affairs 
of  State,  the  officers  of  Parliament  attending 
him  in  scarlet  robes. 

(b)  Fig.  As  this  interference  of  the  king 
with  the  Parliament  was  not  compatible  with 
free  government,  sitting  on  the  bed  of  justice 
came  to  signify  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  power. 

4.  Mach.  :  The  foundation-piece  or  portion 
of  anything  on  which  the  body  of  it  rests,  as 
the  bed-piece  of  a  steam-engine ;   the  lower 
stone  of  a  grinding  mill ;  or  the  box,  body,  or 
receptacle  of  a  vehicle. 

5.  Gunnery : 

(a)  Bed  of  a  mortar:  A  solid  piece  of  oak, 
hollowed  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  breech 
and  half  the  trunnions. 

(b)  Bed  of  a  great  gun :    The  thick  plank 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  piece,  and 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

(c)  In  a  rifle :  The  hollow  stock  designed  for 
the  reception  of  the  barrel. 

6.  Printing :  The  level  surface  of  a  printing 
press  on  which  the  forme  of  type  is  laid.     In 
the  old  wooden  presses,  now  superseded  bj 
iron,  the  bed  was  usually  of  stone. 

7.  Ship  or  other  Carpentry: 

(a)  The  cradle  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 
(6)  The  thickest  part  of  a  bowsprit, 
(c)  The  surface  in  a  plane-stock  on  which 
the  plane-iron  is  supported.    (Knight.) 

8.  Masonry: 

(a)  The  direction  in  which  the  several  layers 
of  stone  lie  in  a  quarry ;  also  a  course  of  stones 
or  bricks  in  a  wall.  In  the  case  of  bricks  or 
tiles  in  position  the  side  specially  called  the 
bed  is  the  lower  one. 

(6)  The  top  and  bottom  surface  of  stones 
when  worked  for  building. 

(c)  A  place  on  which  a  brick  or  tile  is  laid, 
or  a  place  prepared  for  the  rearing  upon  it  of 
a  wall. 
•    9.  Geol.  :  A  stratum,  a  layer  of  rock. 

"Among  the  English  Pliocene  beiii  the  next  In 
antiquity  is  the  Red  Crag.  .  .  ."— Lyell:  Student's 
Elements  of  Oeol.  (1871),  p.  170. 

10.  Billiards :  The  flat  surface  of  a  billiard 
table,  covered  with  green  cloth.    Formerly  it 
was  of  wood ;  now  nearly  all  billiard  tables 
have  slate  beds. 

11.  Nautical :  The  impression  or  "  form " 
made  by  a  ship's  bottom  on  mud  after  being 
left  by  an  ebb-tide.    (Smyth :  Sailor's  Word- 
Book.) 

B.  Attributively  in  the  sense  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with  a  bed,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing compounds  : — 

*  bed-ale,   s.     An   entertainment    at  a 
country  wedding  among  poor  people ;  chris- 
tening ale. 

bed-bottom,  *.  The  sacking,  iron  spring 
bars,  or  anything  similar,  affixed  interiorly  to 
the  framework  of  a  bedstead  to  support  the 
bed. 

bed-bug,  s.  The  Cimex  lectularius,  in 
some  places  a  too  well-known  insect.  [Bco, 
CIMEX.] 

"...  the  disgusting  animal  in  question,  namely, 
the  bed-bug  or  Cimex  Itctularitu."— Griffith'*  Cuner, 
XV.  237. 

bed-chair,  s.  A  chair  with  a  movable 
back,  intended  to  support  *  sick  person 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

bed-chamber,  s.  &  a. 

L  As  substantive:  A  chamber  containing  a 
bed  or  beds. 

"For  when  they  came  into  the  house,  be  lay  on  hi* 
bed  in  his  bedchamber,  .  .  ."—2  Sam.  iv.  7. 

*  H  (a)  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber :   Certain 
functionaries  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  de- 
partment of  the  Royal  Household.    These  are 
now  called  Grooms  in  Waiting.     Besides  them 
there  are  five  "Extra  Grooms  in  Waiting." 
[GROOM.] 

(6)  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber :  Certain  ladies 
who  render  service,  under  the  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  There  are 
eight  "  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,"  all  titled, 
two  of  them  being  duchesses,  one  a  marchio- 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  j6%l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -cion,  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -Bion  =  Zhun.     -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ness,  and  one  a  countess  ;  six  "  Extra  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,"  four  countesses  and  two 
viscountesses  ;  eight  "Bedchamber  Women," 
one  a  viscountess,  and  even  the  humblest  with 
"  Honourable"  prefixed  to  their  names  ;  and, 
finally,  three  Extra  Bedchamber  Women,  one 
designated  "Lady  "and  the  other  "Honour- 
able." These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Maids  of  Honour,  of  whom  there  are  at 
present  eight,  all  with  the  official  title  "  Hon." 
before  their  names.  Similarly,  in  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  household  there  are  four  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber,  four  Bedchamber  Women, 
and  two  Extra  Bedchamber  Women  ;  in  that 
of  Princess  Christian  two  Honorary  Bed- 
chamber Women  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  one  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber. 

t  (c)  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  :  Certain  officers 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Household,  under  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  or,  as  lie  is  now  desig- 
nated, the  Groom  of  the  Robes.  They  are  now 
generally  called  Lords  in  Waiting.  They  are 
eight  in  number,  all  members  of  the  nobility. 
They  wait  in  turn.  They  are  not  the  same  as 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber.  [See  A.,  If  (a) 
above.] 

"...  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  *  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber."—  Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

2.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  bedcham- 
ber, attached  to  a  bedchamber,  or  performing 
service  in  one,  as  "  a  bedchamber  woman." 

bed-clothes,  s.  pi.  "  Clothes  "  or  cover- 
lets, such  as  sheets,  blankets,  and  a  counter- 
pane spread  over  a  bed  for  warmth's  sake. 

"  For  he  will  be  swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he 
does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clot  fief  about  him." 
—  Shalunp.  :  AU'i  Well,  iv.  3. 

Bed-clothes  clasp  :  A  clasp  for  keeping  the 
bed-clothes  from  being  to  any  extent  dis- 
placed. 

bed-curtains,  s.  pi.  Curtains  partly  or 
entirely  surrounding  a  bed  to  keep  the  sleeper 
from  draughts  of  air. 

bed-evil,  *.  Sickness  or  indisposition 
which  confines  a  person  to  bed.  (Scotch.) 

"Gif  ony  personn  essonyies  himself  be  rcssoun  of 
bodilie  seiknes,  of  bed-mil,  .  .  ."—  Balfour  ;  Pratt., 
Vf.  MV-SO.  ( 


bed-fast,  a.    Confined  to  bed. 

bed-hangings,  «.  pi.  Hangings  or  cur- 
tEJns  for  a  bed. 

"...  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German  hunt- 
ing In  water-work.  Is  worth  a  thousand  of  th«M  fr**- 
hanging*  .  .  ."—Shakeip.  :  2  Hen,  IV.,  ii  1. 

bed-head,  s.    The  head  of  a  bed. 

t  bed-lare,  .-•.  &  a.  [Eng.  bed,  and  O. 
Scotch  lare  =  bed  ;  from  A.S.  leger  =  (1)  a 
lying  down,  (2)  cause  of  lying  down,  a  disease, 
(3)  place  of  lying  down,  a  bed.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  As  substantive  :  A  bed. 

?  Chtld  bed-Ian  :  Child-bed. 

2.  As  adjective:  Bedridden;  confined  to  bed. 
".  .  .to  pruft  that  Johne  of  Kens  wes  seke  and 

bedlnre  the  tynie  of  the  allenatluuu  of  the  said  land, 
and  how  sone  he  deit  thereftlr,"  tic.—  Act.  Audit.,  A. 
1474,  p.  86. 

bed-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  the  normal 
type  in  which  the  puppets  and  rest  are  sup- 
ported upon  two  parallel  and  horizontal  beams 
or  shears. 

bed-linen,   s.      Linen,  i.e.,  sheets  and 
pillow-cases  for  a  bed. 
bed-pan,  s. 

*  1.  A  warming-pan. 

2.  A  pan  or  utensil  for  one  confined  to  bed. 

bed-piece,  bed-plate,  *. 

Mech.  :  The  foundation  piece,  plate,  or 
framing  by  which  the  other  parts  are  held  in 
place.  It  is  called  also  a  sole-plate. 

bed-post,  s.  One  of  the  posts  of  a  bed, 
supporting  the  canopy  or  curtains. 

"...  her  head  leaning  to  a  bed-pott  .  .  .'—Witt- 
nan  :  Surf. 

*  bed-presser,  «.    A  great  lazy  person. 

"...  this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-preuer,  this 
horseback  breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh*—  Shaketp.  : 

i  am.  ir.,  u.  4. 
bed-quilt,  s.    A  quilt  for  a  bed.    [QuiLT.] 

bed-rid,  bed-ridden,  a.  [Eng.  bed  ;  and 
rid,  ridden,  pa.  par.  of  ride.  In  A.S.  bedrida, 
beddrida,  bedreda,  beddredda.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Confined  to  bed  by  age  or 

sickness. 


•  Better  at  home  lie  brtrid,  not  only  idle. 
Inglorious,  uneinploy'd.  with  age  outworn." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonittet. 


2.  Of  things  :  Characteristic  of  a  person  con- 
fined to  bed  by  sickness. 

"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans." 

Shctkesp.  :  Targuin  and  Lucrece. 

bed-rite,  «.  The  rite,  ceremony,  or  privi- 
lege of  the  marriage-bed. 

"  Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid, 

Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted." 
Shaketp.:   Tempest,  iv.  1.     (Editions  consulted  by 
Or.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  Ac.) 
IT  Bed-rite  gives  a  more  logical  meaning  to 
the  passage  than  bed-right  (q.v.). 

bed-room, *. 

*  1.  Room  in  a  bed. 

2.  A  room  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  bed,  to  be  occupied  during  the  night. 

"  The  collectors  were  empowered  to  examine  the 
interior  of  every  house  In  the  realm,  to  disturb  families 
at  meals,  to  force  the  doors  of  bed-roomt  .  .  ."—Macau- 
lay  :  lltst.  Eng.,  ch.  XL 

bed-screw,  s.  A  screw  used  to  put  and 
hold  together  the  framework  of  wooden  bed- 
steads and  bedposts.  Also  a  powerful  machine 
for  lifting  large  bodies,  and  placed  against  the 
gripe  of  a  ship  to  be  launched  for  starting  her. 
(Smyth :  Sailor's  Word-Book.) 

bed-sick,  *  bed-seik,  s.  Confined  to 
bed  by  indisposition. 

"  It  is  enjoined,  that  if  one  be  prevented  from  obey- 
ing a  legal  summons  by  sickness,  it  be  provin  be  a 
testimonial  .  .  .  with  twa  wituessis.  that  he  is  bed- 
teik,  and  may  not  travel.  .  .  ."—Balfour :  Pract.,  p. 
S61,  A.  1568. 

bed-side, *.    The  side  of  a  bed. 

"  When  I  was  thus  dressed,  I  was  carried  to  a  bed- 
lide."— Taller.  No.  IS. 

bed-sore,  s.  A  sore  produced  by  long 
lying  in  bed.  Usually  a  result  of  careless 
nursing. 

*  bed  staff,  *  bedd  staff,  s.    A  wooden 
pin  formerly  affixed  to  the  sides  of  a  bed- 
stead, to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping  on 
either  side. 

"Give  her  a  remembrance  with  a  bedd-ttaff,  that 
she  is  forced  to  wear  the  Northumberland-arms  a  week 
after."—  Twelve  Ingeniaut  Character!  (1686).  (Haiti- 
well :  Cont-rib.  to  Lexieog.) 

"  Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  a  bed-ttaf." 

Ben  Jvnsort :  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour. 

bed-Steps,  s.  pi.  Steps  for  ascending  a 
bed. 

bed-Stock,  s.    A  bedstead. 
bed-straw.    [BEDSTRAW.] 

*  bed-Stre,  s.    Materials  of  a  bed. 

"T  schal  moiste  my  bedttre  with  my  teeria,"— 
Wuclif:  PtalmviL  1. 

t  bed-swerver,  s.  One  who  swerves 
from  faithfulness  with  regard  to  marriage 
vows. 

"  She's  a  bed-twerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  the  boldest  titles  to." 

Shakeip. :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

bed-tick,  «.  [In  Dut.  bediletijk.]  Cloth 
made  into  a  huge  bag  to  contain  the  feathers 
or  other  material  of  a  mattress  ;  a  mattress, 
without  the  material  used  for  stuffing  it. 
(Pennant.) 

bed-time,  s.    The  time  for  retiring  to  bed. 

"  Bell  1  thou  soundest  merrily ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh." 
Longfellow :  Trantlationt ;  Song  of  the  Bell. 

t  bed'- ward,  adv. 

As  adjective :  Towards  bed  or  rest,  or  the 
time  of  resting. 

"  Oonch'd,  and  now  flll'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 
Or  bed-ward  ruminating."— Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  860. 

IT  In  the  examples  which  follow  bedward 
looks  like  a  substantive  ;  but  in  reality  toward 
is  split  into  two  words,  to  and  ward,  and  the 
substantive  is  only  bed. 
"  While  your  poor  fool  and  clown,  for  fear  of  peril. 
Sweats  hourly  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  bedttnrd." 
Albumazar  (0.  PL),  vii.  160. 
"  As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burned  to  bedumrd." 

Shakeip.  :  CorioL,  i.  6. 

bed-winch,  s.  An  implement  used  to 
tighten  up  or  to  loosen  and  extract  bedscrews 
in  wooden  bedsteads.  (Frequently  spelt  and 
pronounced  bed-wrench.) 

bed-work,  s.  Work  done  in  bed  without 
any  great  exertion  of  energy ;  work  performed 
with  no  toil  of  the  hands. 


"  The  still  and  mental  parts 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  bv  mearan 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemy's  weight ; 
Why.  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity, 
They  call  this  bedwork.  mappery,  closet  war." 

Shakeip.  t  Trail,  t  Cm.,  L  ft 

*  bed  (2),  s.    [BEAD,  «.] 

*  bed-howse,  s.    [BEDEHOUSE.] 

*  bed-roll, ».    [BEAD-KOLL.] 

bed,  *bSdde,v.t.  &t.     [From  bed,  a.  (q.y.). 
In  Ger.  betten."] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  a  literal  bed,  or  of  literal  bedding,  far 
man  or  for  beast : 
1 1.  To  place  in  a  bed. 
(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"She  was  publickly  contracted,  stated  as  a  brid*. 
and  solemnly  bedded.  —Bacon. 

t  (b)  Spec. :  To  cohabit  with. 

"  They  have  married  me : 
111  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her." 

Shaketp.  :  All't  Welt,  ii.  f. 

2.  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 

"There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up,  whether  Arthur  was 
bedded  with  his  lady."— Bacon. 

3.  Reflectively :  To  make  one's  self  a  bed  or 
place  of  rest  anywhere. 

"A  snake  bedded  himself  under  the  threshold  of  a 
country  hutise."—L' Estrange. 

4.  To  supply  a  horse  or  cow  with  litter. 
IL  Of  a  plant-bed  in  a  garden : 

1.  To  lay  out  plants  in  rectangular  or  other 
plots. 

2.  To  sow  or  plant  in  earth. 

"  Lay  the  turf  with  the  grass  side  downward,  upon 
which  lay  some  of  your  best  mould  to  bed  your  quick 
in,  and  lay  your  quick  upon  it." — Mortimer. 

m.  Of  anything  hollow  and  bed-like :  To  lay 
in  anything  hollow  and  bed-like. 

IV.  Of  anything  which  lies  flat :  To  lay  in 
order  ;  to  stratify  ;  specially  of  laying  a  course 
of  bricks  or  stones  in  mortar  or  cement. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  cohabit. 


*  b8d  (1),  pret.  of  BID  (q.v.). 

'•  Nor  leave  his  stand  untill  his  Captaine  bed." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  t  ix.  4L 

* bSd  (2),  pret.  of  BIDE  (q.v.).  [A.S.  bad ;  from 
bidan  =  to  abide.]  Abode. 

"  Then  sped  up  to  Cabrach  sone, 

Whair  they  Jed  all  that  night" 
Battell  of  Bui  riant'!.    (Poemi  16th  Cent.,  p.  350.) 

be'-dab'-ble,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dabble.] 
To  sprinkle  over ;  to  wet. 

bS-dab'-hled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDABBLE.] 

"Bedabbled  with  the  dew.  and  torn  with  briars." 

Shaketp. :  Midi.  Kighft  Dream,  iii.  * 
"  Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 
Bedabbled  all  with  blood." 

Scott :  Vition  of  Don  Roderick,  SL 

be'-dab'-blXng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEDABBLE.] 

*  be-daff,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng. 
daff=  a  fool.]    To  make  a  fool  of. 

"  Be  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9.0CT. 

*  bS-dafTed,  pa.  par.    [BEDAFF.] 

*  be-daf'-f Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDAFF.] 

t  be  dag  -gle  (gle  as  gel),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  daggle.]  To  soil  the  clothes  by  allow- 
ing them  to  touch  the  mud  in  walking,  or  by 
bespattering  them  as  one  moves  forward. 
(Now  generally  spelt  bedraggle,  q.v.) 

"The  pure  ermine  had  rather  die  than  be  bedaggled 
with  filth."—  Wodroephe:  French  and  Eng.  Grammar 
(1626),  p.  324. 

be  dag  -gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BEDAOOLE.] 

be'-dag'-gting,  pr.  par.    [BEDAQOLE.] 

*  be-da'gh,  v.i.  [A.S.  prefix  be,  and  dagian  = 
to  dawn,  to  become  day.]    To  dawn  upon. 

"  Lest  the  day  vs  bedaffhe  and  our  deedes  knowen." 
Deitruction  of  Troy,  MS.    (S.  in  Boucher.} 

*  be'-da're,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dare.] 
To  dare. 

"  The  eagle  ...  is  emboldened 
With  eyes  intentlve  to  bedare  the  sun." 

Peele  :  David  and  Bethto.be. 

*  be-da'red,  pa.  par.    [BEDARE.) 

*  be"-da'r-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDARE.] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  tr?,  Syrian.    »,  ce«e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  be"  dark ,  *  be-derk ,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  dark.  ]    To  darken. 

"  Whan  the  blacke  winter  nights, 
Without  mooue  or  stern:  light, 
Bederked  hath  the  water  stroude." 

(lower  :  Coi\f.  Amant..  bk.  1. 

*  bS-dark'ed,  pa.  par.    [BEDARK.] 

be  dark  en,  /•.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  darken.  ] 
To  darken  ;  to  cover  with  gloom. 

"...  when  this  gloomy  day  of  misfortune  bedark- 
tntd  him."— Bp.  ffackett :  Life  of  Archbp.  Williamt, 
pt  1.,  p.  65. 

be'-dark'-ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDARKEN.] 
be-dark  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDARKEN.] 

*  be  dark  Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDARK.] 

be'-dash',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dash.]  To 
dash  over  ;  to  wet  by  dashing  a  liquid  over  or 
against. 

"  When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  »*d  story  of  my  father's  death, 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  wwp, 
That  all  the  stauden-by  Bad  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedath'd  with  rain  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Rick,  lit.,  1.  -1. 

be  dashed.  "  be-dasht e,  pa.  par.  k  a. 
[BEDASH.] 

be  dash  ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDASH.] 

be  da  ub,  *  be  da  wb,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 

and  daub. ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  daub  over,  to  besmear.     (Fol- 
lowed by  with,  more  rarely  by  in.) 

"  A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  cone. 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Rom.  and  Jut.,  Hi.  S. 
"Here,  therefore,  they  wallowed  for  a  time,  being 
grievously  bedaub'd  with  the  dirt  .  .  ."— Bunyan: 
?>./>..  Pt  i. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  disfigure  by  unsuitable  vestments. 

"  Every  moderate  man  is  bedaubed  with  these 
goodly  habiliments  of  Arminianism,  Popery,  and  what 
not."— Mountagit';  Appeal  to  Cottar,  p.  139. 

(6)  To  flatter  in  a  coarse  manner ;  to  offer 
fulsome  compliments  to. 

"Parasites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomiums."— 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  12L 

be  da  ubed,  *  be-da  wbed,  pa.  par.  A  a. 

[BEDAUB,  V.t.] 

bS-da'ub-Xng,  pr.  par.    [BEDAUB,  v.t.] 
Bed  a  ween,  *  Bedwin,  s.  &  a.  [BEDOUIN.] 

be  daz  -zle  (zle  as  zel),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  dazzle.]  To  dazzle. 

"  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaken  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedaaled  with  the  son. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  iwrceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking." 

Shaketp. :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

be'-daz  '-zled  (zled  as  zeld),  pa.  par.  it,  a. 
[BEDAZZLE.] 

"  Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flashed  the  levin-brand." 

Scott  .•  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minttrel.  vL  M. 

be-daz'-zllng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEDAZZLE.] 

b&-daz'-zllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  bedazzling; 
-ly.]  In  a  bedazzling  manner  ;  so  as  to  dazzle. 
(Webster.) 

bSd'-bolt,  «.  A  horizontal  bolt  passing 
through  both  brackets  of  a  gun-carriage  near 
their  centres,  and  on  which  the  forward  end 
of  the  stool-bed  rests.  (Smyth :  Sailor's  Word- 
Book.) 

bSd'-cham-ber.    [BED-CHAMBER.] 
b6d  clothes.    [BED-CLOTHES.] 
bSd'-cur-tains.    [BED-CURTAINS.] 

*  bed  dal,   *  bed  del,       bed  dell,  i. 
[BEADLE.] 

bid'-ded,  par.  par.  &  a.    [BED,  v.t.] 
1.  Embedded. 


2.  Stratified,  deposited  in  layers. 

3.  Orowing  in  beds  ;  transplanted  into  beds. 

bed-der,  *.    [From  Eng.  bed;  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  puts  to  bed. 

2.  One  who  makes  mattresses,  or  beds  ;  an 
upholsterer. 

3.  The  nether  stone  in  an  oil-mill. 

4.  A  bedding-plant. 


bid -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [BED,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 

adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive.     [From  Eng.  bed,  -ing. 

In  Dut.  bedding  —  bed,  layer,  stratum  ;  Sw. 

b&ddning ;  Qer.  bettimg.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bed  with  the  clothes  upon  it ;  materials 
for  rendering  a  bedstead   comfortable  to   a 
sleeper. 

"The  disease  had  generally  spared  those  who  had 
warm  garments  and  bedding.  —  Aaeaulay  :  Ilia.  Eng  , 
ch.  xv. 

2.  Litter  for  the  domestic  animals  to  lie 
upon. 

"  First,  with  assiduous  care  from  winter  keep, 
Well  fother'd  ill  the  stall,  thy  tender  sheep ; 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold." 
Dryden. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Stratification,  or  the  line  or  plane 
of  stratification. 

"  The  planes  of  cleavage  stand  in  most  case*  at  a 
high  angle  to  the  bedding."  —  Ti/ndatt :  frag,  of 
Science,  3rd  ed.,  xiv.  410. 

2.  Mech. :  The  seat  on  which  a  boiler  or  any- 
thing similar  rests. 

bedding  mouldings,    s.    pi.       [BED- 

MOULUINOS.  ] 

bedding  -  plants,  bedding  -  out  - 
plants,  s.  pi.  Plants  intended  to  be  set  in 
beds  in  the  open  air. 

bedding-stone, ». 

Bricklaying :  A  level  marble  slab  on  which 
the  rubbed  side  of  a  brick  is  tested  to  prove 
the  truth  of  its  face.  (Knight.) 

*b5d'-d&  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Eager  to 
seize  prey.  (Used  of  greyhounds.)  (Scotch 
<t  North  of  England  dialect.) 

"  But  If  my  puppies  ance  were  ready, 
They'l  be  bait  h  clever,  keen,  and  beddy, 

And  ne'er  neglect 

To  clink  it  like  their  ancient  deddy. 
The  famous  Heck." 

Walton's  CM.,  i   70. 

*  bide,  *  bed,  pret.  of  v.    [A.S.  bead,  pret.  of 
beodan  =  to    command,  to   bid,    will,  offer, 
enjoy.]    Offered. 

"  I  bed  hem  both  londe  and  lede." 

The  Kyng  of  Tars,  VU.     (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

*  bede  (1),  *.    [BEAD.] 

*  bede  (2),  s.    A  miner's  pickaxe. 

*  be -dead ,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dead.] 
To  deaden ;  to  deprive  of  sensation. 

"There  are  others  that  are  bedeaded  and  stupefied  as 
to  their  morals,  and  then  they  lose  that  natural  shame 
that  belongs  to  a  man. "— Hallyutell't  Melampronaa, 
p.  1. 

*  be  dead  Sd,  pa.  par.    [BEDEAD.] 

*  be'-dead'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDEAD.] 

*  be -deaf -en,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  deafen.  ] 
To  deafen. 

"  Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed. 
The  Knight,  bedcafcneil  and  amazed." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Trier  main,  ill.  8. 

*  be-deaf '  ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDEAFEN.] 

*  be  deaf  en  mg,  pr.  par.    [BEDEAFEN.] 

be'-de'ck',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  deck.]  To 
deck  out,  to  adorn. 

"  The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride." 

Byron  :  The  Slide  of  Abydos,  it  20. 

be-deck'ed,  *  be-dSckt',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
DECK, v.t.] 

"  So  that  I  was  bedeckt  with  double  praise  .  .  ."— 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  187.  (Richardson.) 

bS-dSck -ing, pr.  par.    [BEDECK,  v.t.] 

bS-dSg'-u-ar,  be'-dSg'-ar,  *.  [Pcrs.  bdd- 
dward  or  bdd-dwardah,  a  kind  of  white  thorn 
or  thistle  of  which  camels  are  fond ;  from 
bad  =  wind,  and  Award  =  battle,  or  dwardali 
=  introduced.  (Mahn.).~}  The  gall  of  the  rose, 
found  especially  on  the  stem  of  the  Eglantine. 
It  is  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  is  covered  with 
long  reddish  and  pinnated  filaments.  It  is 
produced  by  a  puncture  of  a  small  hymenop- 
terous  insect,  the  Cynips  rosce.  It  has  been 
employed  against  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  scurvy, 
stone,  and  worms.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xv., 
p.  427.) 

bede  -house,  *  bS  d-howse, ».  [Old  Eug. 
bede,  bead  =  a  prayer,  and  house.]  An  alms- 
house.  [BKADHOUSE.] 


"...  shal  make  lodgynga  and  bed-homia  for  X.  poor 
men."—  Jft.  quoted  in  ffalliwelft  Contrit.  to  Mng. 
Ltxicog. 

*  be  -del,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BEADLK. 

*  be  del  ry,  *.    [BEADLERY.] 

*bS  dSl-vin,  *  bedeluin,  pa.  par.    [A.S4 
bedelfaii  =  to  dig  in  or  around,  to  bury,  to 
inter.]    Buried  ;  hid  underground.    (0.  Scotch.) 
"  I  haue  ane  house  richt  full  of  mobillis  sen, 
Quharlu  bedeluin  lyis  ane  grete  talent, 
Or  charge  of  fyue  siluer  in  veschell  quent." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  S16,  *i.    tjamirtmi.} 

*  be  de  man,   *  be  des  man,  t.     [BEADS- 

MAN. j 

*  be  de  rolle,  s.    [BEADROLL.] 

*  b£-d£t'-ter,  s.    [From  Eng.  bed.]    The  same 
as  BEDDER  (q.v.). 

bedevil   (be-devl),   v.t.      To  treat   with 
diabolical  violence  or  ribaldry. 

"I  have  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition 
went  to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousins,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  prejiaring  a 
most  vehement  critique  on  my  ix>or.  gciill  j,  unresist- 
ing Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so  hnlerilled  with 
their  ungodly  ribaldry."—  Byron  :  Enyliih  [lards  and 
Scotch  Reviewer!,  P.8. 

bS  dev'-illed,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BEDEVIL.] 
bS-dSv  -H-ling,  pr.  par.    [BEDEVIL.] 

be  dew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
dew.] 

1.  To  moisten  with  dew-like  drops  of  any 
liquid  or  viscous  substance. 

"  The  countess  received  a  letter  from  him,  whereunto 
all  the  while  she  was  writing  her  answer,  she  6«d«i«4 
the  paper  with  her  tears."—  Wotton. 
"  Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  secret  ground." 

Dryden:  Theocritui;  Idyll,  xviii. 
"Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedrut." 

Byron  :  Ode  from  the  French,  L 

2.  To  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid 
trickling  more  continuously  than  if  it  simply 
fell  in  drops. 

"  Dark  Bull's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  btdewd.  with  snowy  rills." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  11.  41 

bS-dewed'  (OW  as  u),  pa.  por.  &  o.    [BEDEW.] 

bS-dew'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng.  bedew;  -tr.] 
A  person  who  or  that  which  bedews. 

be  dew  -ing  (ew  as  u),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BI- 
DE w.] 

t  bS-dew'-jf  (ew  as  n),  a.     [Eng.  prefix  b*, 
and  dewy.]    Covered  with  dew. 

"  Dark  Night,  from  her  bedewv  wings, 
Drops  silence  to  the  eyes  of  nil." 

Brewer  :  Lingua,  T.  If. 

bSd  -fel-low  (Eng.),  *  bed  -f&l  low  (0. 

Scotch),  s.    [Eng.  bed  ;  fellow.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen.  One  who  sleeps  in  the  same  bed 
with  another  is  bedfellow  to  that  other,  and 
vice  versa.    In  mediaeval  times  it  was  common 
for  two  men,  even  of  high  rank,  to  occupy 
the  same  bed  ;  thus  Lord  Scroop  was  said  to 
have  been  bedfellow  to  Henry  V.    Poverty,  of 
course,  has  in  all  ages  necessitated  the  same 
arrangement.    [BEDMATE.] 

"  Nay,  but  the  man  who  was  his  bedfeHoie, 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  kingly  favours." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  U.  I 

"  With  consent  of  our  said  sonerane  Lord,  his  Ma- 
jesties darrest  bedfallow,  .  .  ."—Actt.Ja.  VI..  l«U  (ed. 
1814),  p.  471 

"Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfeUowt.'— 
Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  ii.  2. 

2.  Spec.  :  One's  married  spouse.    (Scotch.) 
IL  Fig.  :  Anything  for  the  time  being  lying 

on  the  bed  with  one. 

"  Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfcUoicI  " 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IP.,  IT.  4 

bed-hang-ings.    [BED-HANGINGS.] 

*  b£-di'ght  (9/1  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  dight  =  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order.  ]    To 
dress,  especially    in    splendid    raiment  ;   to 
equip,  to  deck,  to  adorn. 

be-di  ght,  be-di  ght  Sd  (gh  silent),  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [BEDIGHT,  r.] 
A.  Of  the  form  bedight  : 

"  Four  ivory  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor, 
With  russet  specks  bedight." 

CfSftrt  The  Bird't 


B.  Of  the  form  bedighted.  (Used  chiefly  in 
composition  ;  as,  ill-bedighted  =  "  ill  bedight," 
disfigured.  [ILL-BEDIOHT.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,      mg. 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion,  - cioun  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bedigVing— bedung 


"...  whose  inner  garment  hath  been  injur'd  and 
ill  bedighted."—  Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnutu. 

be-di'gbt-lilg  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  [BEDIOHT, 
«•] 

be-dim',  *  be-dym'n  (»  silent),  v.t.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  dim.]  To  render  dim  ;  to  ob- 
Bcure.  Used  — 

1.  Of  a  body  nearly  hidden  from  vision  by 
something  only  partially  transparent. 

••  .  .  .  u  stan 

That  occupy  their  places,—  and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd\>y  haze, 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish'd  or  iinpair'd." 

Wordtaarth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vi 

2.  Of  the  eye  looking  at  a  body. 
"Celestial  tears  btiHmm'd  her  large  blue  eye." 

Byron  :  The  Curst  of  Minerva. 

be  dim  med,  *  be  dym  ned  (n,  silent),  pa. 
par.  &L  a.  [BEDIM.] 

be-dlm'-mlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEDIM.] 

"  Even  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  ..." 

Wordsworth  :  A/itcellancom  Sonnett. 

be  dirt  ,  *  be-drit  e,  v.t.  [Bng.  pref.  be,  and 
dirt.]  To  befoul  with  ordure.  (Scotch.) 

be  dirt  -en,  *  be-drit  -te  n,  pa.  par.    [Bc- 

DIRT.]      (Scotch.) 

*  bS-dirt'-Jf,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dirty.] 
To  make  dirty,  to  daub,  to  smear.   (Lit.  it  fig.) 

".  .  .  betirtied  and  bedaubed  with  abominable  and 
horrid  crimes."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Cont.  of  th»  State  of 
Man.  bk.  1.,  ch.  9. 

•  be-dis'-mal,  v.t.    [Eng.  It;   dismal.]     To 
render  dismal. 

"  Let  us  see  your  next  number  not  only  bedtemattrd 
with  broad  black  lines,  death's  heads,  and  cross 
marrow-bones,  but  sewed  with  black  thread!"— 
Student,  11.  259. 

be  diz  en,  be  di-zen,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  dize.n  =  to  dress,  to  clothe.]  To  deck 
out,  with  little  regard  to  good  taste,  in  over- 
gaudy  vestments,  or  with  a  superabundance  of 
tinsel  finery. 

"  Well,  now  you're  bfdiien'd,  I'll  swear  as  ye  pass 
in  the 


,  , 

I  can  scarcely  help  laughing—  don  t  lo  . 

Whiteltead:  t'enta  Attiring  the  Grace*.   (Kiduirdton.) 


e  glass." 


be  -diz  -ened,  be  di  zened,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
DIZEN.] 

be  diz  en  Ins,  De-di'-zen-ing,  pr.  par. 
[BEDIZEN.] 

Bed  l?m,  *  Bed  law,  Beth  lem,  Beth 
le  hem,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  Bedlam  is  a  contraction 
from  Bethlehem,  the  hospital  for  lunatics  de- 
scribed under  A.,  I.  1.  It  again  is  from  Beth- 
lehem, the  little  town,  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  everywhere  and  for  ever  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  David  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  Bethlehem  ;  Sept.  & 
New  Testament  Gr.  BrjflAeen  (Bethleem)  ;  Heb. 
Dn)  n'3  (Beth  Lecchhem)  —  House  of  Bread.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Of  things: 

1.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  of 
which  Bedlam  is  a  corruption.    This  was  first  a 
priory,  founded  in  1247  by  an  ex-sheriff,  Simon 
Fitz  Mary.     Its  original  site  was  in  Bishops- 
gate.     The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  like 
the  other  English  monastic  establishments, 

'  was  dissolved  at  the  Information,  Henry  VIII., 
In  1547,  granting  its  revenues  to  the  Mayor, 
the  commonalty,  and  the  citizens  of  London. 
They  made  it  a  hospital  for  lunatics.  In  1076 
the  original  buildings  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  "  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem," 
erected  near  London  Wall,  the  original  one 
being  thenceforward  known  as  "Old  Bethle- 
hem." Finally,  in  1815,  the  hospital  was 
transferred  to  Lambeth. 

"...  an  intellect  In  the  most  unhappy  of  all  state*. 
th  it  Is  to  say.  to,,  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and 
not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam."—  Macaalav  : 
Site.  Eat.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Gen.  :  Any  lunatic  asylum. 


3.  A  place  of  uproar. 

II.  Of  persons :    An  inhabitant  of  Bedlam, 
•  Bedlamite  ;  a  madman. 

"  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  t«  any  thing."— ShaJcetp. :  Lear,  liL  7. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Belonging  to  Bedlam  or  some  other  mad- 
house.   [BEDLAM-BEOOAR.] 


2.  Such  as  might  be  supposed  to  emanate 
from  a  madhouse,  and  would  be  in  place  there. 
"  Anacreon.  Horace  play'd  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part  ;  and  others  nearer  home.  " 

Vuwfjer  :  Table  Talk. 

bedlam  beggar,  5.  One  who,  having 
formerly  been  an  inmate  of  Bedlam,  was  now 
allowed  to  go  again  at  large,  as  being  held  to 
be  convalescent.  Unable,  or  in  some  cases 
perhaps  unwilling,  to  work  for  a  livelihood, 
he,  as  a  rule,  took  up  the  vocation  of  a  vagrant 
beggar  ;  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  been  in 
the  institution  from  which  he  professed  to 
have  emerged  being  vouched  for  by  an  in- 
scribed armlet  which  he  wore  upon  his  left 
arm.  [ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

"  The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  bedlam-bcggari,  who  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  murtify'd  bare  arms 
Fins,  wooden  pricks  .  .  ."—Shakeip.  :  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Bed  lam  ite,  s.  [Eng.  Bedlam;  -ite.]  An 
inmate  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  Lunatics, 
or  one  who  behaves  like  a  madman. 


In  these  poor  bedlamite!  thyself  survey, 
ently  mad  than  they." 


. 
Fitzgerald. 


Thyself  less  innocen 

bed  Hn-en.    [BED-LINEN.] 

bed-ma  -ker,  s.  [Eng.  bed;  maker.  In  Qer. 
bett-macher.  ] 

1.  Gen.  :    One  who  makes  the  beds  in  a 
house. 

2.  Spec.  :    A   person    in   the   universities, 
whose  office  it  is  to  make  the  beds  and  clean 
the  chambers. 

"I  was  deeply  In  lore  with  my  bedmaker,  upon 
which  I  was  rusticated  for  ever."—  Spectator. 

*  bid-man,  s.    [BEADSMAN.] 

bed'  mate,  *.  [Eng.  bed;  mate.]  A  bed- 
fellow, one  who  occupies  the  same  bed  with  a 
person.  [BEDFELLOW.] 

"...  nought  but  hear'nly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-male  of  my  company." 

Shaketp.  :  Trail,  t  Crets.,  Iv.  1. 

*  bed'-m6n,  «.    [A.S.  beodan  =  (l)  to  ask,  to 
pray,  (2)  to  bid,  to  command.]    A  beadle  ;  the 
man  who  bids  or  summons. 

"  And  that  proclamaclon  be  mad  at  liij.  places  as- 
signed, ii.  tymes  a  quarter,  by  the  bedmtn  of  the 
citee."—  EngliOi  dildt  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  395. 

bed  -mould-ings,  s.  pi 

Architecture  :  The  mouldings  of  a  cornice  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture  immediately 
below  the  corona.  It  is  called  also  BED-MOULD 
and  BEDDING  MOULDINGS. 

*  be-do'te,  v.t.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  dote.]    To 
cause  to  dote. 

"  To  bedote  this  queene  was  their  intent." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  of  Uipt.,  180. 

Bed  6u  In,  *  Bed  u  in,  *  B<$d'-a-ween, 

*  Bed'  -win,  s.  &  a.    [In  Fr.  Lnlonin.    Prop. 
>1.  of  Arab,  beddtal  =  living   in   the  desert  ; 
idiv  =  desert  ;  Itadri  =  to  live  in  the  desert, 
to  lead  a  wandering  life.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  wandering  Arab,  an  Arab  of 
the  nomad  type  living  in  a  tent  in  the  desert, 
as  distinguished  from  one  living  in  a  town. 

"Bedawnees  or  Bednnini,  the  designation  given  to 
tb,e  dwellers  in  the  wilderness."—  Kitto  :  Cycl.,  3rd  ed., 
i.  185. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  the  wandering 
Arabs,  nomad. 

"The  Redwin  women  .  .  ."—Keith  Johniton:  Gaiet- 
teer  (ed.  lad),  p.  54. 

*  bS-d6y'f,  pa.  par.    [A.S.  bedofen  =  drowned.] 
Besmeared,  fouled. 

"  His  face  he  schew  besmottrit  for  ane  bourde, 
And  all  his  membris  in  inude  and  dung  bedoyf." 

Doug.  :  VirgU,  139,  81.    (Jamieton.) 

bed'-post.    [BED-POST.] 
bSd'-quilt     [BED-QUILT.] 

bS-dr^S'-^le  (gle  as  gel),  v.t.  [Eng.  pref. 
be,  and  draggle.]  To  draggle,  to  soil  the 
clothes  by  allowing  them  to  trail  in  the  mire. 

"  Poor  Patty  Blount  no  more  be  seen, 
Bedraggled  in  my  walks  so  green.  '—Swift. 

b2-drag'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  k  a. 
[BEDRAGGLE.  ] 

bS-drag'-gling,  pr.  par.    [BEDRAGGLE.] 

bed'-ral  (1),  s.  k  a.     [An  altered  form  of  the 
English  word  bedel  or  beadle.]    [BEADLE.] 
1.  A  beadle. 

"  ni  hae  her  before  Presbytery  and  Synod—  I'm  half 
a  minister  mysel',  now  that  1'mbedral  in  an  inhabited 
parish."—  Scott:  Bride  of  La 


ban 


2.  A  sexton,  a  gravedigger.    (Scotch.) 

"  Od,  I  wad  put  in  iiuld  Elspeth,  the  bedrati  widow." 
— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  Iv. 

t  bed'-ral  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  bed,  and  ral,  cor- 
rupted from  rid  (?).] 

A.  As  subst. :   A   person   who   is   bedrid. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bedrid. 

* be-dreint'e,pa.  par.  [A.S.  drencan, drencean 
(pret.  drencte),  gedrencan  (pret.  gedrente)  =  to 
give  to  drink,  to  drench,  to  drown.]  Drenched. 

be-dren9h',  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  drench.] 
[BEDREINTE.]  To  drench;  thoroughly  to  wet 

.  .  .  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  lair  King  Richard's  land." 
Skakip. :  Kick.  U.,  iii.  3, 

be-drench'ed,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BEDRENCH.] 
be-drench'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDRENCH.] 

•»  bed'-repe,  s.  [A.S.  beodan  =  to  bid,  and  reo- 
pan  —  to  reap.  ]  A  day's  work  performed  in 
harvest  lime  by  tenants  at  the  bidding  of 
their  lords. 

bSd '-right  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  bed;  right.] 
The  right  appertaining  to  the  marriage-bed. 
[BED-RITE.] 

"  Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bedrigfit  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted.  .  .  .-' 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  L    (Globe  ed.) 

*  be  -drit'e,   v.t.     An  older  form  of  BEDIRT 
(q.v.).     (Scotch.) 

*  be'-drlt'-ten,  pa.  **ir.    A  corruption  from 
BEDIRTEN.    [BEDRITE.]    (Scotch.) 

bed-room.    [BED-ROOM.] 

be-drSp'.  *  be'-drop'pe,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  drop.]  To  besprinkle  or  bespatter 
with  drops. 

"On  the  window-pane  bedropp'd  with  rain." 

Wordtaorth  :  Cottager  to  her  Infant. 

be  drop  ped,  be-dropt,  pa.  par.  k  a.  [B&- 

DROP.] 

be-drop  -ping,  pr.  par.    [BEDKOP.] 
bed -side.    [BED-SIDE.] 

bed  stead,  *  bed  stede,  s.  [Eng.  bed; 
stead  (q.v.).  In  Dut.  bedstede.]  The  wooden 
or  iron  framework  on  which  a  bed  is  placed. 

"  Only  Og.  king  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  remnant 
of  giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  of  iron."— Dent. 
ill.  11. 

bed'  straw,  s.  [Eng.  bed;  draw.  In  Ger. 
bettstroh.] 

1.  Straw  placed   beneath  the  mattress  or 
clothes  on  a  bed. 

2.  Bpt.  and  Ord.  Lang. :   The  English  name 
of  Galium,  the  genus  of  plants  constituting  the 
type  of  the  order  Galiaceae  (Stellates).     The 
corolla  is  rotate  and  four-cleft,  the  stamina 
are  four,  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  two-lobed 
indehisceut  pericarp  ;  whilst  the  leaves  ate  in 
whorls.      About   fourteen    species   exist    in 
Britain  ;    most    have  white    flowers,   though 
two,  Galium  verum  (Yellow  Bedstraw),  a  very 
common  plant,  and  G.  cruciatum  (Crosswort 
Bedstraw  or  Mtigwort),  have  them  yellow,  and 
one  or  two  a  greenish  bloom.    Among  the 
white-flowered  species  may  be  enumerated  G. 
saxatile  (Smooth-heath  Bedstraw),  which  is 
very    common,    G.    aparine   (Goose-grass    or 
Cleavers),  and  G.  mollugo  (Great  Hedge  Bed- 
straw).    [GALIUM.] 

bed -time.    [BED-TIME.] 

be-duck ,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  duck,  v.] 
To  duck,  to  plunge  (one)  under  water,  to  im- 
merse in  water. 

"  How  without  stop  or  stay  he  flersly  lept, 
And  deepe  himself  balucked  in  the  same." 

Spotter:  /'.«.,  II.  vl.  « 

*  beduelen,  v.     [A.S.  dwcellan,  dwa>lian  = 

(1)  to  deceive,  (2)(i.)to  mistake.]   To  deceive. 

"  Our  godes  some  ella  thai  him  helde, 
For  he  cuthe  make  tlie  men  beducldt." 

Curior  Mundi,  MS.  Edin.,  I.  12*. 

be'-diin'-de'r,  v.t.  [From  Eng. , A.8.,  Dan.,  &c., 
be,  and  Dan.  dunder  =  thunder.]  To  stupefy, 
to  confound,  to  deafen  by  noise.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

be-dung',  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  dung.]  To 
apply  dung  to,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  view 
of  manuring  a  plant ;  to  cover  as  with  dung. 

"  Leaving  all  but  his  [Goliath's]  head  to  bedung  that 
earth."— Bp.  Hall:  Catet  of  Cont. ,  it  Z. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey-a.   qn  =  kw. 


bedusk— beech. 
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•  b£-dusk',  v.t.     [Eng.  be ;  dusk.]    To  make 
uusky,  blackish,  brown,  or  swarthy ;  to  smutch. 
(Cotgrave:  Fr.  Diet.,  under  the  word  bosuner.) 

be-diist',  v.t.     [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  dust.]    To 
sprinkle  with  dust,  or  to  cover  over  with  dust. 

be-diist'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDUST.) 
be-diist'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDCST.] 

bS-dwarf,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dwarf.] 
To  dwarf,  to  stunt  in  stature. 

"  Tis  shrinking,  not  close  weaving,  that  hath  Unu 
III  mind  and  Tiody  both  bedvarfyd  us."      Uonne. 

bgd'-way,  s.    [Eng.  bed ;  way.] 

Min. :  A  certain  false  appearance  of  strati- 
fication in  granite. 

be'-dy'e,  *  bS-di'e,  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be ;  dye.] 
To  dye,  to  tinge  or  stain  witli  colour. 

"  And  Briton  fields  with  Sarazin  blood  bedydt." 
Sptnter :  F.  C~  I-  **•  f  • 

be-dy  ed,   •  be-dy'de,  *  bS-di  de  (Eng.), 
•  b6-dy'-it  (0.  Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BEDYE.] 

"  Your  airis  first  into  the  Secil  se 
Bedyit  well  and  benedit  oft  mon  be." 

nuug.  :  VirgU,  81,  S. 

b6-dy'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDYE.] 

•  be-dym'n  (n  silent),  v.t.    [BEDIM.] 

bee  (1)  [pi.  bee?  (0.  Eng.),  *  beese,  »  bef 

(Wyclife),  *  bi'-ls,  »been],  s.  [A.8.  beo, 
bi;  Sw.  bi;  I  eel.  by;  Dan.  bie;  Dut.  bi.; ; 
(N.  H.)Ger.  bi«ne;  M'.  H. Ger.  bie,  bin;  O.  H. 
Ger.  pia;  Gael.  &  Ir.  beach;  Sp.  abe./a;  Fr. 
abeiik ;  Port,  abelha ;  Ital.  ope,  peochia  ;  Lat 
opis;  Lith.  bi«e;  Lett.  be«e.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Spec. :  The  well-known  insect  half  do- 
mesticated for  honey-making  in  hives.  It  is 
the  Apis  mettifica,  Linn.,  and  is  still  found  wild 
or  escaped  from  man's  control  in  Russia,  in  por- 
tions of  Asia,  in  Italy,  and  in  France.  Bees  arc 
social  insects.  Their  societies  consist  of  three 
classes— neuters,  females,  and  males.  The  first- 
named  are  abortive  females,  and  do  all  the  work 
of  the  society ;  they  are  armed  with  a  sting,  and 
their  larvae,  if  treated  with  specially  rich  food, 


am  develop  into  perfect  females.  The  solitary 
female  in  the  hive  is  popularly  called  a  queen ; 
•he  is  fecundated  in  the  air,  and  then  depo- 
sits her  eggs  in  hexagonal  combs  which  the 
workers  have  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  into  maggot-like  larvae,  which 
are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  wax  and  honey,  are 
then  shut  by  the  workers  into  the  cell,  which 
they  enclose  with  a  lining,  and  finally  emerge  as 
perfect  insects.  A  single  female  will  produce 
in  a  year  from  12,000  to  20,000  bees,  of  which 
all  but  about  3,000  die  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  males  are  called  drones.  A  well- 
peopled  hive  will  contain  from  200  to  800  of 
them.  Being  destitute  of  a  sting,  they  have 
not  the  power  of  defending  themselves,  and 
after  their  appropriate  function  has  been  per- 
formed, they  are  remorselessly  put  to  death 
by  the  workers.  When  bees  become  too 
numerous  in  a  hive,  a  fresh  queen  is  nurtured, 
under  whose  auspices  they  swarnv 

••  And  bea  in  hives  as  idly  wait 
The  call  of  early  Spring." 

•  Cooper :  To  UK  Rtf.  Mr.  Nmatan. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  insect  of  a  similar  structure 
to  the  hive-bee,  as  the  Humble  Bees,  the  Car- 
penter Bees,  the  Mason  Bees,  solitary  bees  in 
general.  In  the  same  sense  the  plural  bees  is 
the  technical  English  name  for  the  section 
of  the  Hymeuopterous  order  Anthophila(q.v.). 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  busy  person.    (Colloquial.) 


2.  An  assemblage  of  persons  for  a  specific 
purpose,  as  to  unite  their  efforts  for  a  charitable 
object,  or  u>  carry  on  a  contest  with  each  other 
in  spelling,  ttouie  similar  intellectual  or  other 
exercise. 

Spelling  Bees  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
came for  a  time  quite  the  rage  in  Britain 
during  the  latter  part  of  1ST.)  and  in  IsTti. 
After  a  time,  however,  their  popularity  ceased. 
During  the  latter  part  of  their  sojourn  in  that 
country,  Definition  But  were  attempted  as  a 
relief  to  la-',  monotony  of  perpetual  spelling. 

U  (a)  To  hoe  a  bee  in  one's  bonnet :  To  be 
harebrained ;  (b)  to  be  giddy  [BEE-HEADIT.] 

(b)  In  the  bees :  In  a  state  of  confusion. 
(Jamieson.) 

bee-bird,  «.  A  local  English  name  for 
the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  grisola. 

bee-bread,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  "  bread,"  composed  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers  collected  by  bees,  and  which 
after  it  has  been  converted  by  them  into  a 
whitish  jelly  by   being   received   into  their 
stomachs,    and   there    perhaps    mixed   wiih 
honey,  is  finally  used  for  the  feeding  of  their 
larvae.    (See  Kirby  &  Speuce's  Introd.  to  En- 
tomology, Letter  llth.) 

2.  A  plant,  Borago  offlcinalis,  often  grown 
purposely  for  bees. 

bee-culture,  ».  The  rearing  of  bees; 
apiculture. 

bee-eater, *. 

1.  Sing. :   The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds,  Merops,  and  especially  of  the  M.  apiaster 
[see  MEROPS],  more  fully  called  the  Yellow- 
throated  Bee-eater,   which  is    an    occasional 
visitant  to  this  country  from  Africa,  its  native 
continent.    It  has  two  long  tail-feathers  pro- 
jecting behind  the  rest.    Its  general  colour 
above  is  brownish-red;  the  forehead  is  pale 
blue  ;  a  black  baud  crosses  the  throat,  meeting 
a  streak  of  the  same  colour  along  the  side  of 
the  head,  the  space  thus  enclosed  being  yellow ; 
the  lower  parts,  wings,  and  tail  are  green. 

2.  Plur.  (Bee-eaters):   The  English  name  of 
the  family  of  Meropidae,  of  which  the  genus 
Merops  is  the  type.    Residents  in  India  have 
at  times  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  beautiful 
green  species,  Merops   Indicus,  darting   out 
from  among  trees,  and  returning  again,  much 
as  the  fly-catchers  do. 

bee-feeder,  5.  A  device  for  feeding  bees 
in  bad  weather  or  protracted  winters.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  perforated  piece  of  board 
which  floats  on  the  liquid  food. 

bee-flower,  s.  The  same  as  the  BEE- 
OKCHIS  (q.v.);  the  name  also  of  the  Wall- 
flower. 

bee-fumigator, ».  A  blower  for  driving 
smoke  into  a  nive  to  expel  the  bees  from  the 
hive,  or  a  portion  of  it,  while  the  honey  is 
being  taken  away. 

bee-garden,  *.  A  garden  or  enclosed 
place  planted  with  flowers,  and  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  bee-hives. 

bee-glue,  s.  Propolis,  the  glue-like  or 
gummy  substance  with  which  bees  affix  their 
combs  to  the  hive  and  close  their  cells. 

"bee  gum,  ».  A  hollow  gum-tree,  or  a 
section  of  one,  used  as  a  bee-hive.  ( U.  8.) 

bee-hawk,  s.  A  predatory  bird,  the  Pernis 
apivorus.  Its  full  designation  is  the  Brown 
Bee-hawk.  It  is  called  also  the  Honey  Buz- 
zard. It  feeds  chiefly  on  wasps  and  their 
larvae.  [PERNIS,  HONEY  BUZZARD.] 

bee  hawk-moth,  *.  The  name  given  to 
some  species  of  the  genus  of  Sphingidae  called 
Macroglossa.  They  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance, which,  however,  is  one  of  analogy  and 
not  of  affinity,  to  bees.  The  Broad-bordered 
Bee  Hawk-moth,  is  Macroglossa  fuciformis,  and 
Narrow-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth  is  Macroglossa 
bombyliformis. 

bee  headit,  a.  Harebrained  ;  unsettled. 
In  Scottish  phrase,  "having  a  bee  in  one's 
bonnet." 

bee-hive,  s.  A  hive  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  swarm  of  bees  or  actually  inha- 
bited by  one. 

bee-house,  .«.  A  building  containing  a 
number  of  hives  for  bees  ;  an  apiary. 

bee-larkspur,  s.  A  well-known  flower- 
ing plant,  Delphinium  gnindiflorum. 


bee-line,  *.  The  shortest  route  to  any 
place,  that  which  a  bee  is  assumed  to  take ; 
though,  in  fact,  it  often  does  differently  in  its 
flight  through  the  air. 

bee-master,  s.    One  who  keeps  bees. 

"They  thatare  kee-mnstert,  and  have  not  care  enough 
of  tin  in,  must  not  expect  to  reap  any  considerable) 
advantage  L>y  them."— Mortimer :  Art  of  llutbaiulry. 

bee -moth,  s.  A  name  for  the  Wax-moth, 
Calleria  cereana,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  bee- 
hives, the  larvae,  when  hatched,  leediug  on 
the  wa*.  [WAX-MOTH.] 

bee-nettle,  s.    Galeopsis  tetrahit. 

bee-orchis,  s.  The  name  of  a  British 
Orchis,  the  Ophrys  apifera.  It  is  so  called 
because  a  part  of  the  flower  resembles  a  bee. 
It  is  large,  with  the  sepals  purplish  or  greenish- 
white,  and  the  lip  brown  variegated  with 
yellow. 

bee-parasites, s.  pi.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  order  of  insects  called  Strepsip- 
tera,  which  are  parasitic  on  bees  and  wasps. 
(Dallas,  Aot.  Hist.,  Index.) 

bee-soap,  s.  [Icel.  skeppa  —  a  measure,  a 
basket.)  A  bee-hive. 

"  When  I  got  home  to  my  lodging  I  was  Just  like  a 
demented  man ;  my  head  was  bizziug  like  a  bee-icup. 
and  I  could  hear  |ofj  nothing  but  the  bir  of  that 
wearyful  woman's  lougue."— Steam- Boat,  p.  S3.  (Jamie- 
tun.! 

bee-WSJE,  ».  The  wax  formed  by  bees. 
It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  farina  collected 
from  flowers,  but  exudes  from  between  the 
segments  on  the  under-side  of  the  bodies  of 
the  bees,  eight  scales  of  it  emanating  from 
each. 

bee  (2),  *.    [A.S.  beah,  beh  =  a  ring,  bracelet.] 
Naut. :  A  ring  or  hoop  of  metal. 

bee-block,  s. 

Naut.:  One  of  the  blocks  of  hard  wood 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  bowsprit-head,  for 
reeving  the  foretopmast  stays  through. 

bee9h,  *  bec9he,  *  be^he,  «.  [A.S.  bece, 
beoce,  boc ;  Sw.  bok,  boktrad ;  IceL  bdk  =  a 
beech-tree,  beyki  =  a  collection  of  beech- 
trees,  a  beech-wood  ;  Dan.  bog,  bogetrce;  Dut 
beuk,  beukeboom;  N.  H.  Ger.  buclte ;  M.  II. 
Ger.  buoche;  O.  H.  Ger.  puocha ;  Russ.  buk' ; 
Port,  faia;  Ital.  faggio ;  Lat  faijus;  Or. 
(Jnryos  (pltegos);  Gael,  faibhle  =  beech  wood ; 
Arm./oo,/uv;  Wei.  /awyd.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
bece  or  boc,  meaning  beech,  seems  connected 
with  bee  and  boc  =  a  book,  as  if  at  one  period  or 
other  our  ancestors  had  used  some  portion  of 
the  beech-tree,  perhaps  the  smooth  bark,  as 
writing  material .]  A  tree,  the  Fagus  sylvatica, 
or  the  genus  Fagus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
ranked  under  the  order  Corylaeese(Mastworts). 
The  nuts  are  triquetrous,  and  are  placed  in  pairs 
within  the  enlarged  prickly  involucre.  They 
are  called  mast,  and  are  devoured  in  autumn 
by  swine  and  deer.  The  wood  is  brittle  and 
not  very  lasting,  yet  it  is  used  by  turners, 
joiners,  and  millwrights.  The  fine  thin  bark 
is  employed  for  making  baskets  and  band- 
boxes. The  country  people  in  some  parts  of 
France  put  the  leaves  under  mattresses  in- 
stead of  straw,  their  elasticity  rendering  them 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 

If  (a)  The  Australian  beech  is  Tectona,  Aus- 
tralia, a  kind  of  teak. 

(b)  The  beech  of  New  South  Wales :  Monotica 
elliptica,  an  Epicrad. 

(c)  The  Blue  or  Water-beech :  Carpinus  Ameri* 
cana,  a  kind  of  hornbeam. 

(d)  *  The  Dutch  Beech :  Populus  alba. 

(e)  The  Horn  Beech  :  Carpinces  betuluf. 

(/)  The  Sea-side  Beech :  A  name  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  Exostemma  Caribceum, ; .  Cin- 
chonad. 

(g)  The  Water  Beech.  [BLUE-BEECH.]  {free*. 
ofBot.) 

beech-coal,  *  bechene-coal,  s.  Char- 
coal made  from  beech-wood. 

"  The  chanounes  bechcne  calf.* 

Chaucer :  C.  r..  13,111 

beech-finch,  s.  A  local  name  for  the 
Chaffinch  (Fringilla  ccebbs,  Linn.).  (Ogilvie.) 

beech-gall,  s.  A  gall  on  the  leaf  of  the 
beech-tree. 

beech-green,  a.  Of  a  colour  like  the 
leaves  of  the  beech-tree  ;  almost  the  same  as 
olive-green. 


boll,  b<Jy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.     ph~ 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.     - tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -bie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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beechen— baer 


Entom.  Beech-green  Carpet  Mnth  :  A  British 
Geometer  Moth  (Lanntia  olivata). 

beech-nut,  *.  The  nut  of  the  beech,  two 
of  which  lie  in  the  prickly  capsule. 

beech-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  from  beech- 
mast.  It  is  used  in  Picardy  and  some  other 
parts  of  France  in  lieu  of  butter,  for  which  it 
is  a  poor  substitute. 

beech-owl,  s.  A  local  name  given  to  the 
Tawny  Owl  (Syrnium  strldula). 

beech-tree,  s.  The  same  as  BEECH  (q.  v.). 

t  be  e9h-en,  a.  [A.8.  becen.  In  Ger.  buchen, 
buchen.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  beech. 
Specially— 

1,  Consisting  of  beech-trees,  produced  by 
beech-trees. 

"  And  D»ti  and  Francini  both  have  made 
My  name  familiar  to  the  beechen  shade." 
Coaper  :  Tram,  of  Milton  (Death  o/  Damon). 

•    2.  Made  of  beech-wood. 

"  In  beechen  goblets  let  their  beverage  shine, 
Cool  from  the  crystal  spring,  their  sober  wine." 
Cowper  :  Tram,  of  Milton  'i  Elegy. 

•J  This  form  is  now  practically  obsolete, 
except  in  poetry  ;  its  place  being  supplied  by 
the  substantive  "beech  used  adjectively. 

mast,  *.    [Eng.  beech  ;  mast.    In  Ger. 
sf.]  The  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree. 

bee  9h'  wheat,  s.  [Eng.  beech;  wheat.]  A 
plant,  Polygonwm  fagopyrum.  (Nemnich.) 

[BUCKWHEAT.] 

be  egh  y,  a.  [Eng.  beech  ;  -y.]  Full  of  beech, 
consisting  of  beech. 

"  Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 
And  Kosliu's  rocky  glen." 

Scott:  The  Gray  Brother. 

beef;  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  b<xuf=(l)an  ox,  (2) 
beef,  (3)  (of  persons)  a.  beef-eater  ;  O.  Fr. 
botf,  buef;  8p.  buey  =  an  ox;  Prov.  bou  ; 
Port.  6oi  =  beef  ;  ItaL  but  =  an  ox  :  all  from 
Lat.  bos,  accus.  bovem;  Or.  /3ov«  (bous),  genit. 
POO*  (boos)  =  an  ox.  Compare  in  Sw.  biffin,  biff- 
stek,  and  Dut.  biefin,  bief-stuk  =  Eng.  beef-steak. 
A  word  introduced  by  the  Normans.  Trench 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
English  the  domestic  animals,  as  long  as  they 
are  living,  are  called  by  Saxon  names,  their 
flesh,  after  they  are  dead,  has,  as  a  rule,  some 
Norman  appellation,  as  if  the  Saxons  had 
tended  them  while  living,  and  the  Normans 
eaten  them  when  dead.  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  ox,  steer,  cow,  are  Saxon,  but  beef  Norman  ; 
sheep  is  Saxon,  but  mutton  Norman.  So  it  is 
severally  with  swine  and  pork,  deer  and  venison, 
fowl  and  p-iillet.  Bacon,  the  only  flesh  which 
perhaps  ever  came  within  his  (the  Saxon's) 
reach,  is  the  single  exception."  (Trench:  The 
Study  of  Words.).']  (See  also  Scott's  Ivanhoe.) 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  ox,  a  cow,  or  a  bull,  regarded  as  fit 
for  food. 

1[  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural  beeves. 

"Alcinous  slew  twelve  sheep,  eight  white-  tooth'd  swine, 
Two  crook-haunched  beeves."  Chapman. 

2.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  or  the  cow,  used  either 
fresh  or  salted.     It  is  the  most  nutritious  of 
all   kinds  of  meat,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  most  delicate  constitutions.    It  should 
be  well  cooked,  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
underdone    beef    frequently   produces   tape- 
worm.   Good  beef  is  known  by  its  having  a 
clear  uniform  fat,  a  firm  texture,  a  fine  open 
grain,  and  a  rich  reddish  colour.    Meat  which 
feels  damp  and  clammy  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  is  generally  unwholesome.    Fresh  beef  loses 
in  boiling  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight  ;  in  roast- 
ing it  loses  about  20  per  cent.    The  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  found  to  be  present  in  one 
pound  of  good  beef  is  about  four  ounces.     In 
the  raw  state  it  contains  60  per  cent,  of  water. 
[Ox.] 

"  The  tut  of  roasted  beef  falling  on  birds  will  baste 
'- 


B.  As  adjective  :  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of 
the  ox,  cow,  or  even  the  bull. 

"  If  you  an  employed  in  marketing,  do  not  accept 
of  a  treat  of  a  6«</-*teak  and  a  pot  of  ale  from  the 
butcher."—  Swift. 

beef  -steak,  s.  A  thick  slice  of  beef, 
generally  cut  from  the  rump,  for  grilling. 

"  I  like  a  beefsteak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 
Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  48. 

beef-tea,  beef  tea,  s.  A  kind  of  "  tea  " 
or  broth  for  invalids  made  from  beef. 


beef-witted,  a.  Having  a  heavy,  ox-like 
intellect  ;  dull  of  understanding,  stupid. 

".     ,  thou  mongrel    beef-witted  lord  !  "—SAaketp.  : 
Trail.  *  Creit.,  ii.  1. 

beef-wood,  & 

1.  The   English    name    of  the   Casuarina 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  name  given  in  New  South  Wales  to 
the  Stenocarpus  salignus,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Proteaeeae,  or  Proteads. 

3.  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to  Banksia 
compar,  ilso  a  Protead.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

beef  'eat  er,  s.    [Eng.  beef;  eater.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  eats  beef  ,  a  term  contemptuously 
applied  to  well-fed  servants. 

2.  Plur.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  yeomen  of 
the  royal  guard. 

"  Some  better  protection  than  that  of  the  train- 
bands or  beef-eaten."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  JCng.,  eh.  iii. 

B.  Ornith.  (PL):  The  Buphaginese,  a  sub- 
family of  African  birds,  called  also  Ox-peckers. 
They  belong  to  the  family  of  Sturnidse  (Star- 
lings).   Buphaga  africana,  the  species  called 
by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  Beefeater,  perches 
on  the  back  of  cattle,  picking  from  tumours 
on  their  hide  the  larvse  of  Bot-flies  (GSstridae), 
on  which  it  feeds. 

beef  '-it-ness,  s.    [Eng.  beefy;  -ness.]     Beefy 
condition  ;  tendency  to  put  on  flesh. 

be  ef  su-et,  s.    [Eng.  beef;  suet.]    The  suet 
or  kidney  fat  of  beef.    [SUET.] 

beef  suet  tree,  s.  A  shrub,  Shepherdia 
argentea,  belonging  to  the  Elaeagnacese  (Oleas- 
ters). It  is  called  also  Buffalo-berry,  and 
grows  in  the  United  States. 


a.     [Eng.   beef;  -y.]    Abounding  in, 
resembling,  beef  ;  fat,  fleshy. 

*  beek,  v.t.  &  i.    To  bask,  warm.    [BEAK.] 

*  beek,  s.    An  old  spelling  of  BEAK. 
be'ek-lte,  s.    [DEC-KITE.] 

*  beel,  s.    [BOIL.]    A  boil,  ulcer. 

"The  skynue  in  the  whiche  a  beel  if  groinm."— 
Wycliffe  (Lent.  xiii.  18). 

*  beeld,  *  beild,  s.    [BEILD,  BIELD.] 
beele,  s.    A  kind  of  pickaxe  used  by  miners. 

Be-el'-ze-bub,  s.  [In  Gr.  BecA.f6/3oii/3  (Beel- 
zeboub);  Heb.  112)  "»3  (Baal  zebub),  from  'w? 
=  lord  of,  and  212}  —  a  fly.] 

1.  The  fly-god,  a  god  worshipped  in  the 
Philistine  town  of  Ekron.    (2  Kings  i.  3.) 

2.  An  evil  spirit    [BEELZEBUL.] 

3.  Fig.  :  Any  person  of  fiendish  cruelty,  who 
is  so  nicknamed  by  his  adversaries,  or  in  con- 
tempt of  moral  sentiment,  appropriates  the 
appellation  to  himself  and  cherishes  it  as  if  it 
were  an  honourable  title. 

"  His  [Viscount  Dundee's]  old  troopers,  the  Satans 
and  tteflzebub*  who  had  shared  bis  crimes,  and  who  now 
shared  his  perils,  were  ready  to  be  the  companions  of 
his  flight"—  Uacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Be1  •eT-ze-bul,  s.  [Gr.  BeeA£/3oi!A  (Beelzeboul), 
from  Heb.  Vl21  •»  j  (Baal  zebul),  "»3  (Baal)  = 
lord  of,  and  "N21  (zebuT),  in  Old  Testament  =  a 
habitation,  in  the  Talmud  =  dung]  A  word 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  prince  of 
the  demons  (Matt.  x.  25  ;  xii.  24,  27  ;  Mark 
iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15,  18,  19).  Beelzebul,  not 
Beelzebub,  is  the  correct  reading  in  those 
passages.  Probably  signifying  lord  of  dung, 
the  dung-god.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron  [BEELZEBUB], 
which  may,  moreover,  have  been,  as  Hug 
suggests,  a  dung-rolling  scarabaeus  beetle,  like 
that  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

*beeme,  s.    [BEAM.] 
t  bee  -moi,  s.    [BEMOL.] 

been,  *  bene,  *  ben,  v.    [A.  8.  beon=to  be, 
to  exist,  to  become.] 
1.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be. 


*  2.  The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  persons  plural 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  be. 

"  Some  aren  as  seneschals  and  serven  other  lordes, 
And  601  in  stede  of  stywardes." 

Piert  Plowman,  p.  5. 

"...   thay  be  desceyved  that  say  thay  ben  not 
tempted  in  here  body."— Chaucer :  The  Perionet  Tale. 


*  been,  s.  pi.    [In  A.S.  beon  =  bees,  pi.  of  beo  e» 
a  bee.]    An  old  plural  of  BEE  (q.v.). 

*  beenge,  *  binge,  v.i.   [Apparently  with  . . . 
the  initial  sound  of  bow,  bend,  and  the  closing 
sound  of  cringe.     (N.E.D.)]     To  cringe,  in 
the  way  of  making  much  obeisance ;  to  fawn. 

"  An'  ding  awa'  the  vexing  thought 
O'  hourly  dwyning  into  nought, 
By  beenging  to  your  foppish  brithers." 

Ferguuon  :  J'oems,  ii.  33.    (Jamielon.) 

beer  (1),  *  beere,  s.&a.  [A.  S.  beor  —  (1)  beer, 
nourishing  or  strong  drink,  (2)  metheglin  (ft 
(Bosworth);  IceL  biorr;  Fries,  biar;  Dut.  <t 
Ger.  bier ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bior,  pior ;  Fr.  biere ; 
Ital.  birra;  Wei.  bir ;  Arm.  byer,  bir,  ber.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  fermented  aqueous  in- 
fusion of  malt  and  hops,  or  of  malt,  sugar,  and 
hops.    The  term  is  now  applied  to  all  malt 
liquors  prepared  by  the  process  of  brewing. 

Beers  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
ales  and  porters,  the  former  being  chiefly  pre- 
pared from  pale  malt,  and  having  a  pale  amber 
colour,  whilst  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter 
a  certain  proportion  of  roasted  or  black  malt 
is  used  along  with  the  pale  malt.  This  in- 
creases the  colour,  and  gives  to  the  porter  a 
somewhat  bitter  flavour.  These  two  classes 
are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  varieties, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  wort  used 
and  the  amount  of  hops  added.  Thus  we  have 
pale  ale,  mild  ale,  bitter  ale,  barley  wine, 
table  beer,  &c.  Stout,  brown  stout,  double 
brown  stout,  &c.,  are  merely  richer  and 
stronger  kinds  of  porter. 

Genuine  beer  should  consist  of  water,  malt 
extract  (dextrine  and  glucose),  hop  extract, 
and  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  beer 
varies  from  two  per  cent,  in  table  beer  to  ten 
or  even  twelve  per  cent,  in  strong  ale,  and  the 
extract  from  three  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the 
latter  giving  to  the  beer  its  nutritive  value. 
The  alcohol  present  always  bears  a  relation 
to  the  amount  of  sugar  fermented.  A  good 
sound  beer  should  be  perfectly  transparent, 
and  have  a  brilliant  colour  and  a  pleasant 
flavour.  Sour  beers  and  beers  that  are  thick 
are  very  unwholesome. 

Legislative  acts  have  been  passed  imposing 
severe  penalties  on  any  brewer  or  publican  who 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  or  who  shall  sell 
adulterated  beer,  and  a  further  heavy  penalty 
on  any  druggist  or  other  person  who  shall  sell 
any  adulterant  to  a  licensed  brewer.  Not- 
withstanding the  stringency  of  these  acts, 
beer  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  largely  adul- 
terated. The  adulterants  used  at  the  present 
time  are,  however,  of  a  somewhat  harmless 
character.  The  publican  purchases  from  the 
brewer  a  cask  of  genuine  beer.  To  this  he 
adds,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  The  beer  being  now  reduced  in 
colour  and  flavour,  must  be  "  doctored." 
Molasses,  foots-sugar,  liquorice,  or  caramel  is 
added  to  increase  the  colour  ;  grains  of  para- 
dise, cayenne,  and  in  some  cases  even  tobacco, 
to  give  pungency;  and  mustard, copperas,  salt, 
and  alum  to  impart  a  frothy  head  to  the  beer. 
The  nitrogenous  matter  extracted  from  the 
malt,  and  present  in  the  original  beer,  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  beer-drinker 
pays  for  a  liquor  which  may  be  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  is  almost  destitute 
of  nourishment.  Salt  is  added,  not  so  much 
(as  some  publicans  say)  to  preserve  the  beer, 
as  to  increase  the  thirst,  and  thereby  impart 
a  craving  for  more  drink.  Cocculus  indicvs, 
picric  acid,  strychnine,  and  opium,  said  to  be 
adulterants,  are  now  seldom,  if  ever,  used  to 
adulterate  beer. 

"  Flow,  Welstcd  !  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer  I 

Tho'  stale,  not  ripe ;  tho'  thin,  yet  ever  clear ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  strong  ;  and  foaming,  tho'  not  full." 
Pope:  Dunciad.  bk.  iii.,  169-172. 

B.  As  adjective  :    Intended  to  contain  or 
actually  containing  beer  ;   designed  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining  to 
beer.    (See  the  subjoined  compounds.) 

beer-barrel,  s.  A  barrel  used  to  contain 
beer.  [BARREL.] 

"...  of  earth  we  make  loam  ;  and  why  of  that 
loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop 
a  beer-barrel  >"— Shaketp. :  Uamltt,  v.  1. 

beer-cooler,  s.  A  large  shallow  vat  or 
cistern  in  which  beer  is  exposed  to  the  natural 
air  to  be  cooled ;  a  tub  or  cistern  in  which 
air  artificially  cooled  is  used  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  beer. 

beer-engine,  s.    [BEER-MACHINE.) 

beer-faucet,  s.  A  machine  consisting 
of  a  piston  for  ejecting  air  into  flat  beer  to 
make  it  foam. 


ftte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e ;  &  ==  5.    qu  -  kw. 
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beer-float,  ».  An  areometer  or  hydro- 
meter floated  in  grain-wash  to  ascertain  its 
density  and  the  percentage  by  volume  of 
proof  spirits  which  it  will  probably  yield. 

beer-fountain, s.  A  pump  used  to  draw 
beer  into  a  glass  for  immediate  consumption. 
[BEER-MACHINE.] 

beer-glass,  s.  A  glass  to  drink  beer 
from. 

beer-hopper,  5.  A  vat  or  beck  in  which 
hops  are  infused  before  being  added  to  the 
wort 

beer -house,  s.  A  house  where  beer  is 
sold  ;  a  beer-shop. 

beer    machine,  beer    engine,  «.    A 

machine  or  engine  in  use  in  public-houses  and 
other  beer-shops  of  London  anil  most  other 
cities.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  force-pumps  in 
connection  with  casks  below,  each  containing 
S  different  quality  of  liquor.  Ti\e  handles  of 
the  pumps  are  visible  at  the  bar  ;  and  a  sink 
below  conveys  away  any  liquor  which  may  be 
spilt  in  the  process  of  drawing. 

beer  saloon,  «.  A  place  where  beer  is 
sold  and  may  be  drunk.  ( U.  S.) 

beer-shop,  t.  A  shop  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  only. 

beer-vat,  t.  A  vat  in  which  malt  is  in- 
fused in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Beer  (2),  Bere,  s.  &  a.    [A  survival  as  a  place- 
name  of  A.8.  bearo  =  Mid.  Eng.  bere  =  a  grove.] 

A.  At  substantive  (Geog.):  A  market-town 
and   parish  about  ten  miles  west  of  Lyme 
Regis,  and  seven  north-west  of  Wareham,  in 
Dorsetshire.    Its  full  name  is  Beer-Regis  or 
Bere-Regis  (Regis  signifying  of  the  king). 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Beer-stone,  s.  A  species  of  freestone 
quarried  at  the  place  described  under  A. 

•  beere,  s.    [BIER.] 

beer  I-ness.  *.     [Eng.   beery;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  beery.    (Slang.) 


.re.'-y',  a.  [Eng  beer;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or 
abounding  in  beer;  under  the  influence  of 
beer.  (Slang.) 

bees,  s.  pi.    [Plural  of  Eng.  bee  (2).] 

Ship-carpentry:  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  reeve  the 
fore- topmast  stays  through.  [BEE BLOCK.] 

bee'-sha, ».  [Native  name  in  parts  of  Further 
India  ,?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  bamboos  differing  from 
Bambusa  in  having  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
fleshy  pericarp.  There  are  two  species,  Beesha 
baccifera,  from  Chittagong,  where  it  is  called 
Pagu  Tulla,  and  B.  Jax,  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

•beest,  *be'est-yng,  "bestynge,  *best- 
nynge,  *  blest' -ing,  *  be  est  in,  *  beest 
ing,    *  be  est  ling,    *  be  es  tin  ing, 

*  be'est-nyng.  •  be  est-nynge,  s.  (sing.) 
&  a.;     *  be  est -ings,     *biest-irigs, 

*  be  est  ins,  bes  lings,  s.  pi.  in  form,  with 
sing,  meaning,  and  also  used  attributively. 
[A.S.  beost,  bysting  =  the  first  milk  of  a  cow 
after  calving  (Bosworth) ;  Dut.  biest ;  L.  Ger. 
beest;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  biestmilch.] 

A.  As  substantive:   The  first  milk   taken 
from  a  cow  after  calving,  or  from  any  other 
milch  beast  after  having  borne  offspring. 

"  Bettnyngt    mylke    (bettnyngek] :    collustrum."— 
Prompt.  Pare. 

"  So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beettning  of  our  goats  and  kine." 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  first  milk 
from  a  cow  after  calving. 

"  A  balingi  puddin'  an'  Adam's  wine." 

Ttnnyton :  northern  Cobbler. 

*  beest -milk,  *  blest-milk,  s.  [In  Ger. 
biestmilch.]  The.  first  milk  of  a  cow  after 
calving.  [BEEST.] 

bees-wax,  s  [Eng.  bees ;  wax.]  The  "wax" 
of  bees,  used  by  them  for  constructing  their 
cells.  It  is  a  secretion  elaborated  within  the 
body  of  the  animal  from  the  saccharine  matter 
of  honey,  and  extruded  in  plates  from  beneath 


the  rings  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  propolis  which  bees  may  be  seen  carry- 
ing on  their  thighs  when  returning  from  their 
daily  excursions  among  flowers.  Also,  the 
same  wax  melted  down  and  purified,  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

bees' -wing,  s.  [Eng.  bees;  wing.]  A  fine, 
filmy  deposit  in  old  Port  wine ;  often  used  for 
wine  having  the  deposit. 

beet  (1)  *.  &  a.  [A.S.  bete;  Ger.  beete;  Dut. 
beete ;  Dan.  bede;  Wei.  betysen;  Fr.  bette  or 
betterave;  Sp.  betarraga,  beterraga;  Ital.  bieta  or 
bietola ;  Sw.  &  Lat.  beta;  from  the  Celtic  belt  = 
red,  or  from  bywd  or  biadh  =  food  or  nourish- 
ment, the  plants  being  used  for  that  purpose.] 

A.  As  substantive:   The  English  name    of 
the  Beta,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiace»  (Chenopods).    Beta  vul- 
garis,    or   Common   Beet,  is   indigenous   in 
England,  and  at  least  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  it  grows  on  the  sea-shores,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  muddy.    It  is  widely  cultivated 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the 
green-topped  variety  being  preferred  for  the 
purpose.    The  small  red,  the  Castelnaudary, 
and  other  varieties  are  used,  either  raw  or 
boiled,  as  salad.   Beet  is  also  used  for  pickling, 
for  furnishing  a  varnish,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   Much  of  the  crop  of  beetroot  sugar  is 
made  not  from  the  Beta  vulgaris,  but  from  the 
B.  cicla,  the  White  Beet,  called  also  the  Chard 
or  Sicilian  Beet.    (Cicla  in  the  specific  name 
means  Sicilian.) 

B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  the  plant 
described  under  A. 

t  beet  (2),  beat,  *.    [O.  Sw.  bylte  =  a  bundle ; 
bita  =  to  bind  up.]  A  sheaf  or  bundle.  (Scotch.) 
Beat  of  lint:  A  sheaf  or  bundle  of  flax  as 
made  up  for  the  mill. 

"The  first  row  of  the  lint  is  put  in  slop-ways,  with 
the  crop-end  downward,  all  the  rest  with  the  root-end 
downward  ;  the  crop  of  the  subsequent  beatt  or  sheaves 
still  overlapping  the  band  of  the  former."— Maxwell : 
Sel.  Traniact.,  p.  330. 

beet  (1),  v.t.  [From  beet  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]  To 
tie  up.  (Used  of  flax  in  sheaves.)  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

beet  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  betan  =  to  make  better, 
improve.]  To  remedy,  improve,  mend. 

"  Makynge  ayeiu  or  beetynge  her  nettle."—  Wycliffe 
(Matt.  iv.  21). 

To  beet  a  mister :  To  supply  a  want.    (Scotch.) 

"  It  twa  or  three  bunder  pounds  cant  beet  a  milter 
for  you  in  a  strait,  ye  sauna  want  it,  come  of  a'  what 
•*UL"—Blaclcwood'i  Mag.  (March,  1883),  p.  314. 

Of  fire  =  to  mend,  improve,  or  add  fuel  to 
a  fire  (figuratively). 

"  Or  noble  '  Elgin '  beets  the  heav'n-  ward  flame." 
Barm :  The  Cotter'i  Saturday  Night. 

beet  (3),  v.t.    [BEIT.]    To  help.    (Scotch.) 

be  et-ax,  *.  [From  Eng.  beet  (2),  s. ,  and  axe  (?).] 
An  instrument  for  paling  turf. 

beet -in-band,  s.  Anything  used  to  tie 
bundles  of  flax.  (Jamieson.) 

bee -tie  (1)  (tie  =  tel).  *.  [A.S.  bytel,  bytl, 
biotul  •=  a  mallet,  a  staff ;  from  beatan  =  to 
beat.  In  L.  Ger.  betel,  botel  =  a  clog  for  a  dog  ; 
N.  H.  Ger.  beutel  —  a  bag,  a  purse,  a  beater, 
a  reaping-chisel ;  M.  H.  Ger.  boszel  =  a  beater.] 
1.  A  maul,  a  heavy  wooden  mallet  for  driving 
stones,  stakes,  or  tent-pegs  into  the  ground. 


"If  I  do,   fillip   me  with   a  throe-man  bt*tU."— 
Shaketp.:  ft  Hen.  jr.,  i.  2. 

beetle-brow,  «.  A  projecting  brow,  like 
one  of  the  transverse  projections  on  the  head 
of  a  mallet.  It  is  the  portion  just  above  the 
eyes  called  the  superciliary  ridge,  made  by 
the  projection  of  the  frontal  sinus.  [BEETLE 
v,  (2).] 

"  He  had  a  beetle-brow, 

A  down-look,  middle  stature,  with  black  hair." 
Sir  R.  fanthaa :  Tr.  of  Pattor  fido,  p.  17*. 

^  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

"  His  blobber  lips  and  btttle-browt  commend." 

Dryden  :  Jut.,  Sat.  Hi. 

beetle-browed,   *  bitel-browed,  a. 

Having  a  projecting  brow. 

"  Enquire  for  the  bertlt-brow'd  critic,  *c."— Swift. 
"He  WM  bitelbrowed  and  baberlipped  also." 

Piert  Plowman  (ed.  Skeat).  bk.  T.  190. 


beetle-head,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective :  Having  a  head  assumed 
to  be  as  destitute  of  understanding  as  the 
head  of  a  wooden  maul ;  a  "wooden  head." 

B.  As  substantive:   The  weight   generally 
called  the  "  monkey  "  of  a  pile-driver.  . 

beetle-headed,  a.  Haying  a  "  wooden  " 
head ;  utterly  deficient  in  intellect ;  stupid 
exceedingly. 

"...  a  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave." 

Shaketp. :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Iv.  1. 

beetle-Stock,  s.  The  stock  or  handle  of 
a  beetle. 

"  To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetlt-itock 
Of  thy  great  masters  will." 

Bpenter :  M.  Hubberd't  Tale. 

bee  -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  s.  [A.S.  betl,  betel, 
bitel  —  (1)  a  beetle,  a  coleopterous  insect ;  (2) 
a  "  blackbeetle,"  i.e.,  a  cockroach  ;  from  bitan 
-  to  bite.] 

1.  Entom. :  Any  member  of  the  enormously 
large  order  of  insects  called  "by  naturalists 
Coleoptera,  meaning  Sheathed  Wings.    [CoLE- 
OPTERA.  ]    They  have  four  wings,  the  inferior 
pair,  which  are  membranous,  being  protected 
by  the  superior  pair,  which  are  horny. 

"  The  poor  beetle  thai  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufl'rance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
.    A*  when  a  giant  dies." 

Shakftp. :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iii.  L 

To  be  as  blind  as  a  beetle  is  an  expression 
founded  probably  upon  the  habits  of  some 
beetles  of  the  Scarabseus  family,  which  coma 
droning  into  houses  in  the  evening,  are  at- 
tracted by  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  fly  round  it 
and  through  the  room,  ending  by  tumbling 
backwards  on  the  ground,  and  finding  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  up  again.  No  beetles  are 
really  blind,  except  a  few  cave  species. 

"  Others  come  sharp  of  sight  and  too  provident  for 
that  which  concerned  their  own  interest ;  but  at  blind 
as  bcetla  in  foreseeing  this  great  and  common  danger." 
—Knollet :  History  of  the  Turkt. 

2.  Popularly:    A    "black   beetle,"  viz.,  a 
cockroach,  which,  however,  is  not  properly  a 
beetle  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  order  Orthop- 
tera,  and  is  akin  on  one  side  to  the  cricket, 
on  the  other  to  the  earwig. 

*  beetle- itones,  s.  pi.     An  old  name 
given  to  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  found  at 
Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  aud  elsewhere. 
The  appellation  was  given  from  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  nodules  were  of  insect  origin. 
[CLAY-IRONSTONE.]    (Buckland:  Geol.  £  M ine- 
ralogy,  1836,  vol.  i.,  p.  199.) 

bee-tie  (1)  (tie  =  tel),  v. t.  [From  Eng.  beetle, 
s.  (1)  (q.v.).J  To  beat  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

"  Then  lay  it  [yarn]  out  to  dry  in  your  bleaching. 
yard  ;  but  be  sure  never  to  beat  or  beetle  it  "—Max- 
well: Sel.  Tram.,  p.  344.  (Jamieton.) 

bee -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  v.i.  [A.S.  bitel  = 
biting  or  sharp.]  To  jut  out  or  hang  over,  as 
some  cliffs  do. 

"  Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  bettlet  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

bee'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  &  adj. 

[BEETLE,  V.t.] 

be  et-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEETLE,  v.  (1).] 
be'et-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [BEETLE  (2),  v.t.] 

"  On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep, 
They,  till  due  time  shall  serve,  were  bid  far  hence." 
Thornton  •  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  M. 

*  beetling    machine,  a.     A   machine 
formerly  in  use  for  beetling  or  beating  cloth 
as  it  was  slowly  wound  on  a  revolving  roller. 

beet'-rad'-ish,  s.  [Eng.  beet;  radish.}  A 
plaut,  the  same  as  BEETRAVE  (q.v.). 

be'et-rave,  s.  [Fr.  betterave  =  beet ;  from 
bette  =  beet,  and  rave  =  a  radish,  a  root.]  A 
plant,  the  Red  Beet  (Beta  vulgaris).  [BEET.) 

beet-root,  s.  [Eng.  beet;  root.]  The  root  of 
the  Beet  (Beta  vulgaris).  [BEET.]  A  valuable 
food,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  sugar  it 
contains.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  used  in  Franco 
is  made  from  the  beet,  and  in  America 
many  of  the  sugar  refiners  use  it  in  their 
sugar  factories.  In  Germany  a  coarse  spirit 
is  manufactured  from  the  beet,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  imported  into  Britain  and 
made  into  methylated  spirit.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  beetroot  distil- 
leries in  that  country,  but  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  to  obtain  a  clean  spirit,  the  flavour 
of  the  beet  being  very  persistent.  Beetroot 
contains  ten  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  about  two 
per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matters.  It  was  for- 
merly used  to  adulterate  coffee. 


*><>il.  boy;  pout,  J6"wl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -Won,  -sion,  -cioun  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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beeves— beforehand 


beetroot-sugar,  *.  Sugar  made  from 
the  root  of  the  beet.  It  seems  te  have  been 
first  made  Jn  the  year  1747  ;  it  was  largely 
manufactured  in  France  during  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  when  English  cruisers  cut  the 
French  off  from  access  to  tiie  West  Indian 
cane  sugar.  It  has  been  considerably  developed 
in  America.  "The  beetroot  is  first  washed 
in  a  rotatory  drum  immersed  in  water,  then 
rasped  into  pulp,  and  squeezed  in  woollen 
•acks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  or  in  continuous 
revolving  presses,  or  the  sugar  is  removed  by 
diffusion  in  iron  tumblers.  The  Juice  is 
clarified  with  lime  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  crystallised  in  vacua,  and  drained  by 
a  centrifugal  machine." 

beeves, ».  pi  [The  plural  of  Eng.  6«</(q.T.).] 
Oxen,  black  cattle. 

"  They  sought  the  bemtt  that  nude  their  broth." 
Scott:  Lay  o}  Ote  Lait  Atimtrel,  vi.  10. 

*  bee'-vor,  t.    [BEAVER  (2)  (q.v.).] 

*  be'e-zen,  o.    [BISON.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

befall,  *bS-fal',  » be-faUe  (pret  be- 
fell, *  befette,  *  befel,  *  bi  fel,  *  by  fel ;  pa.  par. 
befallen),  v.t.  &  i  [A.8.  befeallan;  0.8.  bi- 
fallan ;  Ger.  befallen.  ] 

A.  Transitive  (followed  by  the  object  with 
or  without  a  preposition)  : 

1.  To  happen  to,  to  affect  one.    (Used  at 
first  indifferently  of  favourable  or  of  unfavour- 
able occurrences  in  one's  career.) 

"Bion  asked  an  envious  man,  that  was  very  sad, 
what  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what  good  had 
befallen  unto  another  man."— Bacon. 

2.  The  tendency  being  to  take  more  note  of 
what  is  unfavourable  than  favourable  in  one's 
lot,  the  word  now  has  generally  an  unfavour- 
able sense. 

"For  the  common  people,  when  they  hear  that 
some  frightful  thing  has  befallen  such  a  one  in  such  a 
place  .  .  ."—Banyan,  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen,  to  take  place. 

"  But  yon  at  least  may  make  report 
Of  what  befall*.- 

Wordnmrth:  WMte  Doe  of  Halftone,  IT. 

bo-ial  -Ion,  pa.  par.    [BEFALL.] 

"  0  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befallen 
To  that  meek  mail."         Milton ;  P.  L,  bk,  xt 

be  fal-llng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BEFALL.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  befalls,  an  occur- 
rence, an  incident ;  an  event  especially  of  an 
unfavourable  character. 

be-fa  r-I-a,  s.    [BEJARIA.] 
be-fell',  *  b&-feT,  pret.  of  BEFALL. 

*  bSff,  *  baft  *•<•    [Ger.  pu/en,  t  buffen  =B  .  .  . 
to  cuff,  bang,  or  buffet]    To  beat,  to  strike. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Hot  the  wrath  of  the  goddis  has  doun  b?ft 
The  cietle  of  Troy  Iroui  top  vnto  the  ground." 

Doug.  :    Virgil,  59,  9. 

Sff,  baff,  s.  [From  ba/,  v.  In  O.  FT.  bufe, 
bu/e,  bouffe  =  a.  blow  from  the  flst,  a  cuff.] 
[BUFF,  BOFFET.]  A  blow,  a  stroke,  a  cuff. 
The  same  as  Scotch  BAFF  (q.v.). 

•bSr-fr6y,J>.      [BELFRY.] 

•bS-fight  (ah  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
andyijjM.]  To  fight,  to  combat 

be'-fit',  v.    To  be  suitable  to  or  for;   to  be- 
come, to  be  becoming  in.     Used — 
(a)  Of  persons : 

"  He  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  belti  one 
who  is  about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow."— Macaulay: 
SM.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

(6)  Of  things: 

'  Well  do  a  woman's  tears  br.JU  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  die." 

1/emnia :  The  A bencerraffe,  lit 

bfi-f  it'-te'd,  pret.  of  BEFIT. 

If  Befitted  as  a  pa.  par.  scarcely  exists. 

".  .  .  and  that  it  ns  brtUeed 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief  .  .  . 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  1 

bc'-f  it'-tlng,  pr.  par.  k  a.    [BEFIT.] 

"An  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace.* 
Longfellow:  CourttMp  of  MOet  Standitn,  IT. 

bS-fit'-tlng-ly".  adv.    In  a  befitting  manner. 

tbe-flag  ged,  pa.  par.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
flagged  =  decorated  with  flags.]  From  an 
imaginary  present,  beflag. 

"Berlin  is  gaily  brfaaved.  and  the  Illuminations 
will  be  unusually  brilliant"— flo«»  Telegraph,  23rd 
March,  187?. 


*  be  fla'ine,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BBFLAY.  J 

be'-flat'-ter,  v.t  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and/toMer.J 
To  load  with  flattery.  (Webster.) 

b6  flat'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a,     [BEFLATTER.] 
b€-flat  -tor-Ing,  pr.  par.     [BEFLATTEK.] 

*  be-fla'y  (pa.  par.  beflaint),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  flay.  ]    To  flay. 

"  Out  of  his  skin  he  was  bejtaine," 
fiouwr  :  Von}.  Amant.,  bk.  vii.    (ttichardton.) 

bS-fldw'er,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  flower.] 
To  besprinkle,  to  scatter  over  with  flowers  or 
with  pustules.  (Hobbes.) 

t  bS-flum',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be ;  andjlwm,  con- 
tracted from  flummery  (q.v.).]  To  befool  by 
cajoling  language,  to  cajole,  to  deceive,  to 
impose  upon ;  (in  vulgar  phrase)  to  "  bam- 
boozle." 

"...  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  betumm'd  them  wi' 
Colonel  Talbot*— Scott .-  Waeerley,  ch.  bud. 

be  flumined,  pa.  par.    [BEFLUM.] 
be-fliim'-ming,  pr.  par.    [BEFLUM.] 

be'-fd'am,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  foam.]  To 
bespatter  or  cover  with  foam. 

"At  last  the  dropping  wings,  befoam'd  all  o'er 
With  flaggy  heaviness,  their  master  bore." 

Eutden.-  On.  Met.,  IT. 

bS-fo  amed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOAM.] 
be-fo'am-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFOAM.] 

be-f6V,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  fog.]  To  in- 
volve in  a  fog.  (Irving.) 

bS-fog'ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOO.] 
be-fogg'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOO.] 

be-fool,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  fool]  To 
make  a  fool  of.  (Often  used  reflexively  =  to 
make  a  fool  of  one's  self ;  for  iu  reality  no  one 
can  make  a  fool  of  another.) 

"...  and  how  they  came  back  again,  and  befooled 
themselves  for  setting  a  f.  ot  out  of  doors  in  that  path 
.  .  ."—Banyan,  P.  P.,  pt.  ii 

be-fo'oled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOOL.] 
bS-f&'Ol-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOOL.] 

be  for  e,  *  bi-for'e,  *  by-for-e,  *  bi  for'e, 
by-uor'e,  *  bi-for'n,  *  be-for'ne,  *  bi- 
fbV-en,  *  bg-lo'r'-en,  prep.,  conj.,  &  adv. 
[A.8.  and  O.S.  beforan,  blforan  =  (1)  before, 
(2)  for ;  Dut.  bevoren*  =  before  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
oevor  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bijora,  pivora.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

I.  In  space : 

1.  Gen. :  In  front  of,  not  behind  ;  situated  in 
front  of  the  face,  not  behind  the  back.  Used — 

(a)  Of  persons : 

"  Their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  further 
before  them  than  the  next  line."— Dryden. 

Or  (6)  Afore  loosely  (of  things):  Situated 
nearer  a  spectator  than  is  another  thing  with 
which  it  is  compared  in  situation. 


2.  Spec. :  In  the  presence  of,  as  noting — 
(1)  When  used  of  persons : 

(a)  Exposure  to  the  eyes  of  the  person  or 
persons  in  whose  presence  one  is. 

"And  Shall um  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against 
him,  and  suiote  him  before  the  people."— 3  Jiingi  xv.  10. 

IF  Before  one,  in  the  expression  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me  "  (Exod.  xx.  3  ; 
see  also  Dent.  v.  7),  practically  means  any- 
where ;  for  as  a  false  god  worshipped  anywhere 
is  worshipped  "  before,"  i.e.,  in  the  presence 
of  the  All-seeing  One,  the  commandment  can 
be  obeyed  only  by  him  who  forbears  to  worship 
a  false  god  anywhere. 

(b)  Great  respect  or  even  actual  adoration 
for. 

"  On  kneos  heo  gon  brforen  him  falle." 

rite  Kyng  of  Tars,  Ml.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"...  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering 
before  the  Lord."— Lev.  Iv.  24. 

(c)  Submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of. 

"If  a  suit  be  begun  before  an  archdeacon,  the  ordi- 
nary may  license  the  suit  to  an  higher  court.  —Ayliffe. 

(d)  In  the  power  of,  as  if  spread  out  in  front 
of  them. 


(2)  When  u»ed  of  places  (Spec.):  Encampment 
or  the  construction  of  military  works  for  the 
purpose  of  besieging  a  place. 


"  Anil  all  tlie  people,  even  the  people  of  war  that 
were  with  him.  went  up,  and  drew  uifh,  and  ****** 
before  the  city/3—  Join.  vUL  lu 

(3)  When  need  of  things  : 
(a)  Proximity  to,  either  for  worship  or  any 
other  purpose. 

"...  but  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  minister 
before  the  tabernacle  of  witness."—  ffumb.  xvili.  ». 

(6)  The  impulse  of  something  behind  ;  as  in 
the  common  nautical  phrase  "to  run  before 
the  wind,"  i.e.,  moving  iu  the  same  direction 
as  the  wind  and  impelled  by  its  full  force. 

"  Her  part,  jxx>r  soul  !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind." 
Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  £rnn,  i.  J. 

IL  In  time  : 

1.  Preceding. 

"  Particular  advantages  it  has  before  all  the  book* 
which  have  appeared  before  it  in  this  kind."—  Or  jam 

2.  Prior  to. 

"The  eldest  [elder?]  son  is  before  the  younger  la 
succession."—  Johnson. 

3.  Not  yet  arrived  at  ;  future. 

"The  golden  age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has 
hitherto  placed  in  the  Past,  Is  Before  us."—Carlvlt: 
Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  lit,  ch.  v. 

HL  In  a  figurative  sense  : 

1.  In  preference  to,  rather  than. 

"We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  before 
the  torments  of  covetousuess."—  Taylor. 

2.  Superior  to. 

"...  he  is  befurt  hU  competitors  both  in  right  and 
power.  "—JoHmon. 

B.  As  conjunction  : 

1.  Sooner  than,  earlier  in  time. 

"Before  two  months  their  orb  with  light  adorn. 
If  heav'n  allow  me  life.  I  will  return."      Dryden. 

2.  Previously  to,  in  order  that  something 
may  be. 

"  Before  this  elaborate  treatise  can  become  of  use  to 
my  country,  two  points  are  necessar;'."—  Swift. 

C.  As  adverb  : 
L  Of  place: 

1.  Further  onward,  in  advance,  in  front  of. 

"  Thou'rt  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wlug  ol  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.'T         Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  L  I 

2.  In  front  ;  opposed  to  in  the  rear,  or  to 
behind. 

IL  Of  time: 

1.  Up  to  this  time,  hitherto. 

"  The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull  d  in  her  ease,  and  undisturbed  be/ore, 
Are  all  on  fire."  Dri/den. 

2.  In  time  past  : 

(a)  Gen.  :  At  an  indefinite  period  of  bygoiw 
time. 

"...  and  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kiriath- 
•epher."—  Josh,  xv  15. 

(b)  Spec.  :  A  short  time  ago. 

"  I  shall  resume  somewhat  which  hath  been  befort 
said,  touching  the  question  beforegoing."—  I/ale. 

3.  Already. 

"  You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before, 
The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  adore." 

Dryden. 

before-casting,  s.    Forethought. 

"  If  ony  man  sleeth  his  nelghebore  bi  bifore^xuttma.* 
—  Wyctiffe  (Exod.  xxi.  14). 

before-go,  v.  t.    To  precede,  go  before. 

"Mercl  and  treuthe  shal  befor-go  thi  face."—  Wi/clifH 
(Pt.  Ixxxviii.  15). 

before-goer,  s.    A  messenger  before. 

"  Y  sch.il  sende  thi  WJore-goere  an  AungeL"—  Wvcliff* 

(Kiwi,  xxxiii.  2;. 

t  Other  MSS.  read  &e/ore-renner. 
before-set,  a.    Prefixed.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

before-Showing,  pr.  par.  A  previous 
disclosure  ;  a  lore-warning. 

"  We  bothe  salen  adreem  in  onyght  blfore-ti-hevynat 
of  thlngis  to  corny  nge."—  W»c/tffe  (Gen.  xli.  11). 


before  speaker,  s.    A  spokesman. 

"  Profete  that  Is  interpretonr  ether  bifor-ipeker*.* 


before-wall,  *.    An  advanced  rampart 

"The  wal  and  the  M/er-woJ."—  Wyellfe  (It.  xivt  1). 

T  Other  MSS.  read  bifor-walling. 

be-fbr'e-ci-t^d,  a.  [Eng.  before;  cited.] 
Cited  before.  (Dr.  Allen.) 

t  bS-fb'r'e-gd-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  ft«/ore;  going.] 
Going  before.  (Now  abbreviated  into  FORE- 
GOING.) (Milton.) 

be  fore  hind,  •  be  for  e  hande,  *  bl- 
for  hand,  '  bluoren  hond,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  beforan,  and  hond  =  bond.  In  Sw.  » 
fiirhand.] 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wdt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  ^  kw. 


beforementloned— beget 
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A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Possessed   of  accumulations   or  stores 
previously  acquired. 

"Stranger's  house  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much 
beforehand,  for  It  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty- 
seren  years."  —  Bacon. 

2.  In  a  state  of  forwardness  ;  well  prepared, 
all  but  ready. 

"  What  i«  man's  contending  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. but  the  rolling  of  Sisyphus's  stone  up  the  hill. 
which  fa  sum  'leforehand  to  return  upon  him  again  ? 
—  L'Xitranga. 

B.  'Is  adverb  : 

1.  Previously,  before. 

"  Heo  bluormhond  leorneth  here  meister."—  Aneren 
Riwle,  p.  212. 

2.  In  a  state  of  priority,  first  in  time.    (In 
this  sense  often  followed  by  with.) 

"...  they  therefore  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  their  accusers."—  Macaulay  :  Hint.  Eng.,  eh.  xvi. 

&  Previously. 

(a)  By  way  of  preparation. 

"  When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bills.  Sir 
Boger  used  to  bargain  beforehand  to  cut  off  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  any  part  of  the  bill."—  Arbuthnot. 

(b)  Without  waiting  for  a  certain   event  ; 
antecedently. 

"  It  would  be  resisted  by  such  as  had  beforehand 
resisted  the  general  proofs  01  the  gospel"—  Atterbury. 

be  for  e  men  tioned  (tioned  as  shiind), 

a.  [Eng.  before;  mentioned.]  Mentioned  be- 
fore, whether  by  word  of  mouth,  by  writing, 
or  in  a  printed  page.  (Foster.) 

*  be'-fbr'-e'n,  prep.,  con/.,  &  adv.     [BEFORE.] 

(Chaucer.)  , 

be'-for  e-time,   adv.       [Eng.  before;    time.'] 
Formerly  ;  specially,  in  the  olden  time. 

"  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire 
of  God,  thus  he  spake."—!  Sam.  ix.  9. 

*  jo  -fb'r'ne,  prep.  ,  conj.,  A  adv.    [BEFORE.] 

bS-foV-tune,  v.t.     [Eng.  be;  fortune.]     To 
happen  to,  to  betide. 

"  As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  yon." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Sent,  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 


'-tuned,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [BEFORTUNE.] 
b6-for  -tun-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFORTUNE.] 

*  be-fot'e,  adv.    On  foot. 

"  Befote,  or  on   tote  (afote).     Pedestre."—  Prompt. 

bS-foul,  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  foul]  To  foul,  to 
render  dirty,  to  soil.  (Todd.) 

b§-fouled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOUL.] 
b§-fdul  -ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFOUL.] 

bo  freck  le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  [Eng.  be  ;  freckle*] 
To  spot  over  with  freckles.  (Drayton.) 

b<5  friend  ,  v.t.  A  i.    [Eng.  be  ;  friend.  ] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  a  friend  to  or  of,  to  act  with 
kindness  to,  to  favour,  to  countenance,  to 
sustain  by  sympathy. 

"  Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend  ; 
His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend." 

Pope  :  Kuay  on  Criticism,  474. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  favour,  to  be  propitious  to. 
(Used  of  things.) 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  be  friendly,  favourable. 

"  But  night  befriendt—  through  paths  obscure  he 
pass'd."  Hemant:  Thf.  Abtncerrage,  ii. 

be-friend  -ed,  pa.  par.    [BEFRIEND.] 
bo-friend  '-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFRIEND.] 

"  Hope  the  befriending, 

Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to 
heaven.' 

Lungfellnw  :  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

be-friend  '-ment,  s.  [Eng.  befriend  ;  -ment.] 
The  r.«t  of  befriending  ;  the  state  of  being 
befriended.  (Foster.) 

be-fring'e,  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  fringe.  In  Ger. 
befransen.]  To  place  fringes  upon,  to  adorn 
with  fringes. 

"  When  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Clonth  spice,  line  trunks,  or  fiiitfring  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho." 

Pope  :  Satiret,  v.  41». 

be-frmg'ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [BEFRINGE.] 
be-frmg'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFRINOB.] 
belt,  pa.  par.    [BEFF.]    (Scotch.) 

be'-fur',  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  fur.]  To  cover  or 
clothe  with  fur.  (F.  Butler.) 

W-furr'ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [BEFUR.) 


bS-fur'-rlng,  pr.  par.    [BEFUR.] 
*beg, «.    [BEIOB.] 

beg,  *  begge,  *  beg  gen,  r.i.  A  t.  [Of  un- 
certain origin.  Sweet  and  Skeat  agree  in 
referring  it  to  A.8.  bedecian  =  to  beg.  Dr. 
Murray  admits  that  this  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  though  the  phonetic  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  Eng.  beggen  and  the  still  older 
form  bedecian  is,  in  his  opinion,  by  no  means 
established.  He  thinks  that  "  the  most  likely 
derivation  is  from  O.  Fr.  begart  =  beghard."] 
[BEQHARDS.] 

A.  Intransitive:  To  ask  for  alms,  spec.,  to 
ask  habitually ;  to  be  a  professional  beggar,  to 
be  a  mendicant. 

"  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed."— lute  xvl.  & 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  ask  earnestly ;  to  ask  as  a  beggar  docs 
for  alms. 

"...  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  .  .  ." 

Shake*?. :  Meat,  for  If  eat.,  iii.  t 

2.  With  similar  earnestness  to  request  any- 
thing, solicitation  for  which  does  not  make 
one  a  mendicant. 


3.  To  take  for  granted.    [II.  1.] 

*4.  To  apply  for  one's  guardianship.  [II.  2.] 

"  I  fear  you  will 
Be  begg'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus." 

The  Witt  (0.  PI.),  vlii.  609. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic.  To  beg  the  question :  To  perpetrate 
the  fallacy  called  Petitio  principii  :  to  assume, 
if  an  opponent  will  permit  it,  the  very  thing 
to  be  proved. 

*  2.  Old  Law.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool :  To 
apply  to  be  his  guardian.  The  petition  was 
presented  in  the  Court  of  Wards. 

"  Leave  begging,  Lynus,  for  such  poor  rewards, 
Else  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards." 
Harrington :  Epigr..  i.  10. 

IT  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  beg  you  for 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

''  And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  beg  you  for his  daughter." 

City  Match  (0.  PI.},  S14.    (ffaret.) 

T  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  beg  and  to  desire :— "  To  beg  marks  the 
wisn ;  to  desire,  the  will  and  determination. 
Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferior ;  desire  of  a 
superior.  We  beg  a  thing  as  a  favour,  we 
desire  it  as  a  right" 

(b)  To  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 
implore,  crave  are  thus  discriminated  : — The 
first  four  of  these  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of 
dependence  in  the  agent  as  the  last  three  :  to 
beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech,  entreat, 
and  solicit  a  state  of  urgent  necessity ;  suppli- 
cate and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  distress ; 
crave,  the  lowest  state  of  physical  want.  One 
begs  with  importunity  ;  beseeches  with  earnest- 
ness ;  entreats  by  the  force  of  reasoning  and 
strong  representation.  One  solicits  by  virtue 
of  one's  interest;  supplicates  by  a  humble 
address  ;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection 
and  humiliation.  Begging  is  the  act  of  the 
poor  when  they  need  assistance  ;  beseeching 
and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by  friends  and 
equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or  per- 
suade ;  beseeching  is  more  urgent,  entreating 
more  argumentative.  Solicitations  are  used  to 
obtain  favours  which  have  more  respect  to  the 
circumstances  than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor  ; 
supplicating  and  imploring  are  resorted  to  by 
sufferers  for  the  relief  of  their  misery,  and  are 
addressed  to  those  who  have  the  power  of 
averting  or  increasing  the  calamity.  Craving 
is  the  consequence  of  longing ;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supplication,  an  abject  state  of 
suffering  dependence. 

bSg,  s.  [Turkish  beg  =  prince,  chief.]  [BEY.] 
In  Turkey,  Tartary,  £c.:  A  title  for  a  pro- 
vincial governor,  or  generally  for  an  official  of 
high  rank.  In  India  it  is  occasionally  met 
with  as  part  of  an  ordinary  proper  name, 
borne  by  persons  presumably  of  Mogul  Tartar 
descent,  but  possessed  neither  of  official  rank 
nor  of  aristocratic  birth.  Beg  is  essentially 
the  same  word  as  Bey,  used  in  Tunis  and  other 
parts  of  Northern  Africa. 

"  Togrul  Beg,  however,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of 
Bedjuk,  offered  himself  as  a  leader  and  bond  of  union  to 
the  Turk*.  •—Mill:  Ifiit.  India  led.  1848).  vol.  ii.,  p.  244. 


bo -go,  bc'o-gah.   *blg'-gah, 

ratta,  Hind.,  Ac.,  bigha.] 


(Mah- 


In  India :  A  land  measure.  That  of  Bengal 
Is  about  1,000  square  yards,  or  one-third  of  an 
English  acre.  That  of  the  Mabratta  country 
contains  8,926  square  yards  ;  consequently  1$ 
begas  will  be  =  an  English  acre. 

*bS-gab',  v.t.    [BYOAB.] 

*  bcsc-air'-ies,  s.     [From  O.  Eng.   began  = 
variegate.]    Stripes  or  slips  of  cloth  sewed 
on  garments,  by  way  of  ornament,  such  as  are 
now  worn  in  liveries  ;  pessmeuts.    [BEOARIB.] 

"...  use  or  weare  in  their  cleithlng,  or  apparell,  or 
lyniug  thereof,  oiiie  claith  of  gold,  or  silver,  velvot, 
satine.  damask,  taftataes,  or  ony  brguiritt.  frenyiem, 
pasuieiiti.  or  broderie  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  .  .  ."— 
Aits  Jo.  VI.  (1681),  c.  113. 

*bS-gair,   *be"-gal',  v.t.     [Eng.   be;   gaU.] 

To  gall,  to  chafe,  to  rub  till  soreness  arise. 

"  And  shake  your  sturdy  trunks,  ye  prouder  fine*, 

Whose  swelling  graines  are  like  brgald  alone 

With  the  deep  furrowes  of  the  thunder  stone." 

Bp.  llall :  Defiance  to  Envy. 

*  be-gal  led,  *  be-gald ,  pa.  par.    [BEOALL.] 

*  be'-gaT-lon,  v.t.    [A.S.  agcelu-an  =  to  stupe- 
fy.]    To  frighten,  to  terrify.     (N.E.D.) 

*  be-ga'ne,  a.    [A.8.  begangan  =  to  surround.] 
Covered,  overlaid.    (Scotch.)    [BEGONE.] 

"  And  hous  of  bricht  Apollo  gold  beyant." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  162,  45. 

*b8-gar'-8it,  *bS-gar'-y-it,pa.par.   [Be- 

GARIE.] 

*  be-gar'-Ie,  *  bS-gar'-e',  v.t.    [Prob.  from 
Fr.  bigarrer  =  to  diversify.]   (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

1.  To  variegate. 

(a)  Gen. :  To  deck  with  various  colours. 

"  Begareit  all  in  sundry  hewls." 

Lyndiav :  S.  P.  K.,  il.  in:;.    (Jamleton.) 

(b)  Spec. :  To  stripe,  to  variegate  with  lines 
of  various  colours,  to  streak. 

"  All  of  gold  wrocht  was  thare  riche  attyre, 
Thar  purpoure  robbis  brgnri/it  schynand  brycht-" 
Douglai :  Virgil,  267.  15.    (Jumieum.) 

2.  To  besmear,  to  bedaub,  to  bespatter. 

"  Some  Whalley's  Bible  did  begarte, 
By  letting  flee  at  it  canarie. r 

Colville:  Mock  Poem,  pt  L,  «». 

be-gaase',  s.    [BAGASSE.] 
bo-gat',  pret.  of  BEGET  (q.v.). 

"Shera  .  .  .  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after  ths 
flood.  And  Shem  lived  after  he  begiU  Arphaxad  ..." 
—den.  xl.  10,  11. 

be-ga'-vel,  «.  [Eng.  be,  and  gavel  (q.v.).] 
[BAGAVEL.]  It  is  called  also  Bethugavel,  or 
Chipping-gavel  (q.v.). 

*bS-gaw/,  "bS-gawd',  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  gaw 
(q.vT).]  [GEWOAW.J  To  deck  out  with  gew- 
gaws. 

"...  Begnwled  with  chains  of  gold  and  jewels." 

North:  Plutarch,  p.  127.    (Richiirtlton.) 

*be'-gaw'ed,  *  be'-gawd'-e'd,  pa.  par.  A  a, 
[BEGAW.] 

*  bS-gaw'-Ing,  *  be'-gawd'-Ing,  pr.  par. 

[BEGAW.] 

be-ge  ik,  s.    [BEGUN*.] 

be'-g£m',  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  gem.]  To  adorn  with 
precious  gems,  or  anything  similarly  beautiful 
and  lustrous. 

"  The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn 
Begemmed  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn." 

Scott :  Ludy  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1 

be-gSm'med,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [BEGEM.] 
be-gem'-ming,  pr.  par.    [BEGEM.] 

•beg-en-ftd,  *  bSg'-en-Slde,  ».    [O.  Eng. 

begen  =  to  beg,  and  yldo,  yld,  eld  —  age, 
seniority,  a  man.]  A  mendicant. 

"  A  bastarde,  a  bounde  on,  a  begeneldei  doubter." 

1'iert  Ptounnan,  p.  168.    (&  in  Boucher.) 

*  b$-geV,  *  bS-gSss',  adv.     [Eng.  pref.  be  sa 
by,  and  gesse  =  guess  ;  Dan.  gisse. J  By  chance, 
at  random. 

"Thou  llchtlles  all  trew  properties 

Of  luve  express, 

And  marks  quhen  neir  a  styine  thou  sets, 
And  hits  begen." 

Scott  :  Evergreen,  L  118. 
"  I  hapnit  in  a  wilderness, 
Onhair  I  chanst  to  gang  in  beget." 

Bureft  nig.  (  Wat  Kin  t  Coll.),  il  30. 

be'-get',  *W-get'e,  «by  gy'te  (pret.  begot, 

t  begat,  *  begatte,  *  begate  ;  pa.  par.  begotten, 
bigeten),  v.t.  [Eng.  be ;  i,et=  to  cause  to  get ; 
A.S.  begytan,  bigitan  (pret.  begeat)  =  to  get,  to 
obtain  ;  A.S.  prefix  be,  and  gttan,  gytan,  gitan 
=  to  get.]  (GET.] 


boil,  boj^ ;  poiit,  J  owl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -$ ion,  -tion,  -oion  -  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -sious  =  shun,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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begetter— begin 


1.  Lit. :  To  engender,  to  generate,  to  pro- 
create, to  become  the.  father  of.    (Used  of  the 
procreation  of  children.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  produce,  to  engender,  to  gene- 
rate, to  cause  to  come  into  existence.    (Used 
of   projects,  ideas,  or  anything    similar,  or 
generally  of  anything  which  man  can  bring 
iu to  being.) 

"  Till  carried  to  excess  ill  each  domain, 
This  fav  rite  goud  begsit  peculiar  pain." 

UoldtmUh :  fht  Traveller. 

bS-get'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  beget ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:    One   who    begets,  one   who  pro- 
creates ;  a  father. 

"  For  what  their  prowess  galn'd,  the  law  declares 
IB  to  themselves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs  : 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter." 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  A  producer ;   as    "  a   begetter    of 
disease." 

be1  jj'-ga-ble,  a.  [Eng.  beg;  -able.]  Able  to 
be  obtained  if  begged  for,  or  at  least  able  to  be 
begged  with  a  doubtful  result. 

"He  finds  it  his  best  way  to  be  always  craving,  be- 
cause he  lights  many  times  upon  things  that  are  dis- 
posed of,  or  not  beggable."— Butler' t  Vharaetert. 

beg  gar,  *  bSg'-ger,  *  beg'-gere,  s.  [Eng. 
beg,  -er;  Out.  taMeMr;  Ger.  bettler ;  Ital. 
piccaro.  Comp.  also  Sw.  tiggare;  Dan.  tigger.] 

[BEG.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  whose  habitual  practice  te  to  implore 
people  for  alms,  whether  because  he  has  some 
physical  or  mental  defect  which  wholly  or 
partially  incapacitates    him    from  working ; 
or  because  (if  such  a  thing  be  conceivable)  all 
his  efforts  to  obtain  work  have  been  uniformly 
abortive  ;  or  finally,  in  too  many  cases,  because 
he  is  too  idle  to  work  and  too  shameless  to 
blush  at  the  meanness  of  casting  his  support 
on  others  perhaps  less  strong  in  body,  and 
even  less  rich  in  purse,  than  himself. 

"  Bet  than  a  lazer,  or  a  beggere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  242. 

•'  Anil  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus, 
which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring 
to  I*  fed  with  the  crunilvs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table  .  .  ."—Luke  xvi.  20,  21. 

2.  One    who  is    dependent   on  others   for 
•upport,  whatever  his  position  in  society. 

"They  (the  uon-Juriiig  clergy)  naturally  became 
tegg'irs  .uid  1  .ungers."— Macauliiy  :  Hitt,  Kng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  One  who  asks  a  favour,  however  legiti- 
mate ;  a  petitioner  for  anything. 

"  What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 
A  brggir  si>eaks  too  soitly  to  be  heard. '    Dryden. 

II.  fig.  :  One  who,  in  a  logical  matter, 
"  begs  "  the  question  ;  one  who  assumes  the 
point  in  dispute,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
who  assumes  what  he  does  not  prove. 

"These  shameful  beggars  of  principles,  who  give 
this  precarious  account  of  the  original  of  things,  as- 
sume to  UmuolVM  U>  be  men  of  reason.  "—Tillotton. 

B.  Old  l,mn  ninlOrd.  Lang.     Sturdy  beggar : 
An  ;iblf-bodi  -d  man  quite  capable,  if  he  liked, 
of  working,  but  who  will  not  do  it  because  he 
prefers   to  quarter  himself  upon   the  indus- 
trious.    The  Act  14  Eliz.,  c.  5,  passed  in  1572, 
defined  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars 
to  be  "all  persons  whole  and  mighty  in  body, 
able  to  labour,  not  having  land  or  mister,  nor 
using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery."    These,   and  coupled  with   them,  un- 
happily, "  all  common  labourers  able  in  body, 
loitering  and  refusing  to  work  for  such  rea- 
sonable wage  as  is  commonly  given  " — that 
is,  what  now  would  be  called  all  agricultural 
or  other   labourers  on  strike— were,  for   the 
first  offence,  to  be  grievously  whipped  and  be 
burned  through  the  gristle  of  the   right  CAT 
with  a  hot  iron  an  inch  round  ;  for  the  second 
should  be  deemed  felons  ;  and   for  the  tliwd 
suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.     The 
cruel  severity  of  the  Act  made  it  fail  of  effect. 
The  sturdy  beggar  continued  to  flourish  ;  he 
does  so  still.     He  may  be  seen  daily  almost 
anywhere,  alike  in  Europe  and  the   United 
States;  and  as  long  as  the  thoughtless  continue 
to  give  him  alms  in  the  street,  there   is  no 
likelihood  of  his  condescending  to  work. 

beggar-brat,  s.  A  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation for  a  child  engaged  in  begging.  A 
beggar's  child. 

beggar-maid,  s.  An  unmarried  female 
beggar. 

"  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
When  King  Cor>hetna  lov'd  the  beggnr^nnid." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  U.  L 

beggar-man,  s.    A  man  who  is  a  beggar. 


"Glo.  Is  It  a  beggar-mani 
Old  Han.  Madman  and  beggar  too." 

.  :  King  Lear,  Ir.  L 


Beggar-mom's  Oatmeal  :  A  plant,  Alliaria 
officinalis. 

Beggar'i  Basket  :  A  local  name  for  a  plant, 
Pulmoiiaria  offieinalis. 

beggar's-brown,  s.  A  light-brown  snuff. 
which  is  made  of  the  stem  of  tobacco  ;  what 
in  England  is  generally  denominated  Scotch 
snuff.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

beggar's  lice,  s.  A  vulgar  name  for  an 
American  boraginaceous  plant  —  the  Echino- 
spermum  virginicum,  the  hooked  prickles  of 
whose  nuts  or  bur-like  fruits  adhere  to  the 
clothes  of  passers-by. 

beggar's-ticks,  ».  A  similarly  vulgar 
name  for  two  composite  plants,  also  from 
America  —  the  Bidens  frondosa  and  the  B.  con- 
nata,  the  fruit  of  which,  having  two  teeth  or 
prickles,  adhere  to  the  clothes. 

beggar-weed,  s.  [So  called  by  fanners 
and  others  from  its  growing  only  in  im- 
poverished soil,  or  because  of  itself  it  beg- 
gars the  land.]  A  name  given  by  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  England  to  various  weeds, 
specially  to  Polygonum,  aviculare,  Cuscuta 
tri/olii,  Heraclium  sphondylinm,  Spergula  «r- 
vensu.aniKjaliumaparine,  (Britten.)  [PoLY- 
UONUM,  CUSCUTA,  &c.] 

beggar-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  is  a 
beggar. 

•'  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
Was  by  a  beggar-teaman  stol'n  away. 

Shaketp.  :  King  Henry  r/.,  IT.  1 

beg'-gar,  *  beg'-ger,  v.t.    [From  beggar,  s.] 
L  Lit.  :    To   reduce   to   beggary  ;    to   im- 
poverish.   (Used  of  persons.) 
"Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  their  wives." 
Covrper  :  Talk,  bk.  U. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  impoverish.     (Used  of  an  exchequer 
or  of  finances.  ) 

"...  her  merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her 
customer)  decoyed  away,  her  exchequer  beggared."— 
JtacntUay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  deprive.    (Followed  by  of.) 

ity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
>ersou  to  arraign 
itikesp.  :  Uamlet,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  exhaust  ;  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
power  of. 

"  It  beggar'd  all  description." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii.  ». 

beggar-my  -neighbour,  s.  A  game  at 
cards,  either  the  same  with,  or  very  like  that 
of  Catch-honours.  (Jamieson,  £c.)  (Eng.  & 
Scotch.) 

beg'-gared,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGGAR,  v.] 

"  Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host" 
Shaketp.  :  Uen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

beg  -gar  irig,  *  beg'-ger-lng,  pr.  par.  & 
a.    [BEGGAR,  v.] 

beg  -gar  li-ness,  *  beg'-ger-ly-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  beggarly;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being 

beggarly  ;  meanness. 

"  They  went  about  to  hinder  the  Journey,  by  railing 
on  the  begqurlineu  of  it,  and  diftiToliting  of  it."— 
Lord  Wimbledon  to  (he  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Cabala 
(16J4),  p.  136.  (Toad.) 

beY-gar-ly,  *  beg'-ger-ly,  *  beg'-ger- 
lye,  a.  &  adv.     [Eug.  beggar;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  persons:   Like  a  beggar,  poor-looking, 
mean. 

"  Who,  that  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow 
as  Cromwell  entering  the  parliament  bouse  with  a 
threadbare,  torn  cloak,  and  greasy  hat,  could  have 
suspected  that  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king 
and  the  haiiishiueut  01  another,  ascend  the  throne  T"— 
South. 

2.  Of  things  :   Suitable  for  a  beggar  ;    like 
that  of  a  beggar  ;  mean,  contemptible. 

"As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household 
of  the  priest  liecame  more  and  more  beggarly."— 
Mamulay  :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adverb:   In  a  manner  suitable  to  a 
beggar;  meanly,  indigently.    (In  a  literal  or 
in  a  figurative  sense.) 

"Touching  God  himself,  hath  he  revealed  that  it  is 
his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly  t  And  that  he  taketh  no 
pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  saving  only  in  poor  cot- 
tages ?  "—Booker. 

beg'-gar-y,  *  bSg'-ger-y,  *  bSg'-ger-ye, 

s.    [Eng.  beggar;  -y.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  The  state  or  condition  of  an 
habitual  beggar  ;  indigence. 

"Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 


2.  Ofthingt:  Poverty;  Indigence. 

"  There's  beggary  In  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd." 
Shakup. :  Antony  t 


begged, 


Cleopatra,  I.  I. 

beg'-gede,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEO.] 


*  beg  -gild,  s.    [0.  Eng.  beggen  =  to  beg ;  fern, 
ending  -ild.]    A  beggar. 

"  Hit  is  begyUde  rihte  uorte  beren  bagge  on  bac.'— 
Ancmi  Kiale,  p.  168. 

beg'-ging,  *  beg  -gynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i. 

[BEG,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

IT  Begging  Friar  (Ch.  Hift.):  A  friar  who, 
having  taken  a  vow  of  poverty,  supported 
himself  by  begging.  [MENDICANT  ORDERS.] 

"  The  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of  begging 
friars."—  ilacaalay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  begging  for,  or  soliciting  any- 
thing.    Spec.,  the  act  of  soliciting  alms. 

"  1  F ith.  No.  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  Here's  them  in 
our  country  of  <!reece  gets  more  with  begging  than  w« 
can  do  with  working."— Sftufoup. :  I'erieitt,  ii.  1. 

2.  Logic :  The  act  of  assuming  what  is  not 
conceded,  as  in  the  phrase  "a  begging  of  the 
question." 

beg'-ging-ly,  adv.  [Enp.  begging-;  -ly.]  Like 
a  beggar  ;  as  a  beggar  would  do. 

"  Even  my  Imnuet— how  beggingli/  she  looks  at 
that."- Mitt  Mit/ord:  Our  Village.  i.  5L  (ff.E.D.) 

*  beg'-ging  ness,  *.    [Eng.  begging ;  -ness.} 
Keediness,  beggary. 

"  Ther  shal  come  to  thee  .  .  .  thi  begginyneue  as  a 
man  armyd."—  Wycliffe  if  ran.  xxiv.  S4|. 

Beg'- hards.    Beg'  uards,    Bog    ards, 

t.  pi.    (Low  Lat  beghardu*,  begeliardus,  brgi- 
ardui,  from  Lambert  Begue,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  some  religious  lay 
brotherhoods  in  the  twelfth  century.] 
Church  History : 

1.  Certain  religious  people  who  associated 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  monastic  lodging- 
house   under  a  chief,  whilst  they  were  un- 
married, retiring  when  they  pleased.    As  they 
often  supported  themselves  by  weaving,  they 
were  sometimes   called  "Brother  Weavers.'' 
They  first  attracted  notice  in  the  Netherlands 
in  the  thirteenth  century.     They  were  estab- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1228,  and  adopted  the 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  1290.    (Motheim.) 

2.  The  body  described  under  1  seems  to 
have  lingered  in  diminishing  numbers  till  the 
seventeenth  cent.,  when  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  "tertiaries"  of  the  Franciscans.    By 
the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  those  might 
have  a  certain  loose  connection  with    this 
order,  who,  without  forsaking  their  worldly 
business,  or  forbearing  to  marry,  yet  dressed 
poorly,  were  continent,  prayerful,  and  grave 
in  manners. 

3.  Used  loosely  as  an  abusive  epithet  for 
the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  &c. 

*  be-ghdst',  v.t.    [Pref.  be-,  and  Eng.  ghost.] 

1.  To  make  a  ghost  of. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  spirit  or  soul.   (N.E.D.) 

be-gilt',  a.     [Eng.  be;  gilt.]    Gilded  over. 

"Six  maids  attending  on  her,  attired  with  buckram 
bridelaces  begin,  .  .  ."—B.  Jonton :  Underwoodt. 

be  gin ,  *  be  gin  ne,  *  bl-gyn  ne,  v.i.  1 1. 
[A.S.  beginnan  (pret.  began,  pa.  par.  bcgunnen), 
aginnan,  anginnan,  ingingan,  onginnan,  on- 
gynnan ;  from  a,  an,  in,  or  on,  and  gynnan  =. 
to  begin  ;  O.  S.  k  O.  H.  Ger.  beginnan ;  8w. 
begynna  ;  Dan.  begynde ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  beginnen ; 
Lat.  gigno  =  to  bring  forth  ;  Gr.  yiyvonai 
(gignomai),  and  yeVio  (genn);  from  the  root 
gen,  Sansc.  gan  —  to  be  born,  and  (,-iiya/imi 
=  to  beget,  or  to  bring  forth.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commence  action ;  to  pass  from  in- 
action to  action. 

"...  yat  alle  ye  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  yls  frsv 
tenilte  shul  kepen  and  beat/nnen  her  dcuocioun  on  y» 
euen  of  ye  feste  of  ye  Triuitee,  . .  ."—Eng.  Oildt  (Ear. 
Eng.  TextSoc.),  p.  25. 

2.  To  trace  the  first  ground,  element,  or 
existence  of  anything. 

"The  apostle  begint  our  knowledge  in  the  creature*, 
which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God."— Locke. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  into  being,  or  commence  or 
enter  on  any  particular  state  of  existence. 

(a)  To  come  into  being.  (Used  of  persona 
or  things.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  w  -  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  lew. 


beginne— begrave 
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"  Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  uoble  savage  ran." 
Dryden. 

(V)  To  commence  or  enter  on  any  particular 
state  of  existence  ;  to  commence,  to  arise. 

"All  began, 

All  ends,  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man."— Pope. 

2.  To  commence  any  action  or   course  of 

action  ;  to  take  the  first  step  from  non-action 

to  action  ;  to  do  the  first  act,  or  part  of  an  act. 

"  Then  they  begun  at  the  ancient  men  which  were 
before  the  house.  —i'z«*.  IT.  6. 

H  Begin  is  often  followed  half-transitively 
by  an  infinitive. 

"  Now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stolo, 
And  tears  began  to  flow."          Dryden. 

U  To  begin  with :  To  commence  with ;  to 
•elect  any  particular  person  or  thing  as  the 
first  of  a  series. 

"  A.  lesson  which  requires  so  much  time  to  learn,  had 
need  be  early  begun  with." — Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  verbs  to 
begin,  to  commence,  and  to  enter  upon : — "Begin 
and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  signifi- 
cation, that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
difference  in  their  application,  although  a 
minute  difference  does  exist.  To  begin  respects 
the  order  of  time  ;  to  commence,  the  exertion 
of  setting  about  a  thing.  Begin  is  opposed  to 
end ;  commence,  to  complete :  a  person  begins  a 
thing  with  a  view  to  ending  it ;  he  commences 
•with  the  view  of  completing  it.  To  begin  is 
either  transitive  or  intransitive  ;  to  commence 
is  mostly  transitive  :  a  speaker  begins  by 
apologising  ;  he  commences  his  speech  with 
an  apology.  To  begin  is  used  either  for  things 
or  persons  ;  to  commence,  for  persons  only  : 
all  things  have  their  beginning;  in  order  to 
effect  anything  we  must  make  a  commencement. 
Begin  is  more  colloquial  than  commence :  thus 
we  say,  to  begin  the  work,  to  commence  opera- 
tions. To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as 
closely  allied  in  seiise  as  the  former  words  ; 
they  differ  principally  in  application  :  to  com- 
ittence  seems  rather  to  denote  the  making  an 
experiment ;  to  enter  upon,  that  of  first  doing 
what  has  not  been  tried  before  :  we  commence 
an  undertaking ;  we  enter  upon  an  employ- 
ment." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  bo-gin  ne,  s.    [From  begin,  v.  1    Beginning. 

"  Let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  brginne  that  meets  thee  in  the  dore." 
Sptmer  :  F.  Q.,  III.  lit  21. 

bS-gln'-ner,  s.     [Eng.  begin;  -er.    In  Dut. 
beginner;  Sw.  begynnare ;  Dan.  begynder. ] 

1.  One  who  originates  anything ;  one  who  is 
the  first  to  do  anything. 

"  Socrates  maketh  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
the  first  beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  apostles 
themselves.  '—Booker. 

2.  One  whose  study  of  a  science  or  practice 
of  an  art  has  just  commenced  ;  one  inexperi- 
enced in  what  he  is  doing  or  professing  to  do  ; 
a  young  learner  or  practitioner. 

"Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginnert." 

Byron  :  Hour!  of  Jdlenea  •  Oranta. 

be'-gfa'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BEGIN.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
•enses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  The  act  of  commencing  to  do. 

"  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  lr  Cana  of 
Galilee."— John  ii.  11. 

IL  The  state  of  commencing  to  be. 
"  Youth,  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  show  j 
We  may  our  end  by  our  beginning  know." 

Denham. 

IIL  The  commencement  or  cause  of  any- 
thing. 

1.  The  time  or  date  of  the  commencement 
of  anything. 

(a)  The  moment  in  bygone  time  in  which 
the  heavens  and  the  earth— i.e.  the  material 
universe— came  into  existence  at  the  fiat  of  the 
Creator. 


(b)  From  everlasting,  from  eternity. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Qod."—John  i.  1. 

2.  The  first  part  of  anything. 

"  The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
are  the  middle ;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution  of 
these  difficulties  are  the  end."— Broome. 

3.  That  which  causes  anything. 

"  Wherever  we  place  the  beginning  of  motion, 
whether  from  the  head  or  the  heart,  the  body  moves 
and  acts  by  a  consent  of  all  iU  parts."— Surift. 

4.  That  from  which  anything  grows  or  de- 
velops. 


"  The  understanding  Is  passive  :  and  whether  or  not 
It  will  have  these  beginning!  and  materials  of  kn-jw- 
ledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power."— Locke. 

be-gm  -nlng  less,  a.  [Eng.  beginning;  -less.] 
Without  a  beginning. 

"  Melchlsedeck,  in  a  typical  or  mystical  way,  was 
beginninglett,  and  endless  in  his  existence."— .Barrow  ; 
Serin,  u.  307. 

be-gird',  t  bS-girt'  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  begirt, 
begirded),  v.t.  [A.8.  begyrdan,  begredan  =  (1) 
to  begird,  to  surround,  (2)  to  clothe,  (3)  to 
defend,  to  fortify ;  Ger.  begiirten ;  Goth,  be- 
gairdan.  ] 

L  •Literally :  To  encircle  with  a  girdle  ;  to 
place  a  literal  girdle  round  the  body  or  any- 
thing else. 

IL  Figuratively  :  To  encircle  with  anything 
else  than  an  aerial  girdle. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"And,  Lentulns,  begirt  you  Pompey's  house." 
B.  Jonion :  Catiline,  iii.  8. 

2.  Spec. :    To  encircle  with  hostile  works 
with  the  view  of  besieging. 

"  It  was  so  closely  begirt  before  the  king's  march 
Into  the  west,  that  the  council  humbly  desired  his 
majesty  that  he  would  relieve  It."— Clarendon. 

be-gird'-ed,  be  -girt ',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEGIRD.  ] 

be-gird  -ing,  *  be-girt'-Ing,  pr.  par.  4  a. 
[BEGIRD.] 

"  He  describes  them  as  beffirting  the  hair-bulb*."— 
Todd  and  Bowman :  Phyiiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  407. 

be-girt'  (1),  v.    [BEGIRD.] 

be-girt'  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BEGIRDED.] 

beg'-ler-beg,  beg'-U-er-bey,  *.  [Turk.  = 
lord  of  lords.]  [Bso.] 

In  Turkey :  A  title  for  a  provincial  governor, 
next  in  dignity  beneath  the  Grand  Vizier.  He 
has  under  him  several  begs,  agas,  <fcc. 

beg  ler  beg-lik,  *.    [Turkish.] 

In  Turkey:  The  province  ruled  over  by  a 
beglerbeg  (q.v.). 

beg  -li-er-bey,  s.    [BEGLERBEO.] 

be-glo'om,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be;  gloom.]  To 
cast  gloom  over  ;  to  render  gloomy. 

"  I  should  rather  endeavour  to  support  your  mind, 
than  begloom  it  with  my  own  melancholy."— Badcock 
to  Dr.  WhUe(mi).  Statement  of  Dr.  White't  Obliga- 
tion!, 4c.,  p.  82. 

be-gna'w  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be; 
gnaw.}  To  gnaw  (lit.  £fig.). 

"  The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnata  thy  aoul." 
Shakes  p.  :  Kichard  ///.,  L  S. 

be-gnaw'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGNAW.] 
be-gnaw  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEGNAW.] 

*  be-gd',  v.t.    [A.S.  begangan  =  to  go  after,  to 
perform,  to  dispatch,  to  attend,  to  be  near,  to 
surround,  to  worship.  ] 

1.  To  perform,  to  accomplish.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  To  surround.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

1  Occurs  only  as  past  participle  and  parti- 
cipial adjective.  [BEGONE.  ] 

t  be-g&T,  v.t.  [Eng.  be,  and  god.]  To  make  a 
god  of,  to  deify. 

t  be'-gSd'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  adj.     [BEOOD.] 

"  High-flown  perfectionists,— what  is  yet  more  exe- 
crable, when  they  are  come  to  the  height  of  their 
beg  iddcd  condition,  Ac.,  cannot  sin,  do  what  they  will." 
—More :  ilytt.  oj  Oodlinett,  p.  610. 

t  be-god'-ding,  pr.  par.    [BECOD.] 

*  be  gon  e,  *  be  gon  ne,  *  bS-go',  *  bl  go . 

*  by-go',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [A.  8.  begangan  =  to 
go  after,  to  perform,  to  dispatch,  to  lie  near, 
to  surround,  to  worship.] 

1.  Gone  far,  sunk  deep,  especially  in  woe  or 
in  weal ;  beset  with. 

"...  is  with  treasour  so  foil  te^one." — Gotoer:  Conf. 
Amant.,  bk.  v. 

".  .  .  »o  deep  was  her  wo  begonne." 

Rom.  oftheRntf. 

"He  is  rich  and  well  b*oo."— Gover :  Conf.  Amant., 
bk.  iv. 

5  It  still  appears  in  the  word  vx>e-begone 
(q.v.). 

2.  Surrounded. 

"  The  bridles  were,  for  the  none*, 

Bygo  with  preciouse  stones." 
Chron.  of  Eng.  in  Kit  tori  t  Romance*.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

be-gon  e,  interj.  [Imperative  of  verb  to  be, 
and  past  participle  of  go.]  Begone,  get  you 
gone,  go,  go  away,  depart,  quit  my  presence  I 


"  Begone  I  nor  dare  the  hallowed  stream  to  stain. 
She  fled,  for  ever  banish  d  from  the  train." 

Addison. 

bS-gd'-ni-a,  ».  [Named  after  Michael  Begon, 
a  Frenchman  born  in  1638,  who  promoted 
botany.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Begoniaceae  (Begoniads).     [BEGONI- 


ACE.E.]  Several  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  in  flower-pots,  in  houses,  and  in 
similar  situations. 

be-go  m  a'-ce-se  (Latin),  be-go'-nl-adf 

(Eng.),  *.  pi.    [BEGONIA.] 

Bot. :.  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lindley 
under  his  XXlVth  or  Cucurbital  alliance. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual.  The  sepals  supe- 
rior, coloured ;  in  the  males  four,  two  being 
within  the  others  and  smaller  than  them  ;  in 
the  females  five,  two  being  smaller  than  the 
rest  The  stamina  are  indefinite ;  the  ovary  is 
inferior,  winged,  three-celled,  with  three  double 
polyspermous  placentae  in  the  axis.  The  fruit 
is  membranous,  three-celled,  with  an  inde- 
finite number  of  minute  seeds.  The  flowers, 
which  are  in  cymes,  are  pink  ;  the  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  toothed  with  scarious  stipules. 
Genera,  2 ;  species  159  (Lindley,  1847).  Locali- 
ties, the  East  and  West  Indies,  4c.  [BEGONIA.] 

*  be  gon  ne,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BEOO,  v. ,  and 
BEGONE.  ] 

t  be-gb're,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  gore.]  Oc- 
curs only  in  oast  par.  begored  =  besmeared 
with  gore. 

"  Besides,  ten  thop*<uid  monsters  fonle  abhnr'd 
Did  wait  about  it*  japing  griesly,  all  begnr'd." 

tfpenier :  F.  Q.,  IV.  it  & 

be-got',  be-got'-ten,  330.    par.,   a.,   &  * 

[BEGET.] 

L  Lit. :  Generated,  produced. 

"  Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot." 

Hhakesp. :  Richard  III.,  KL  *, 
".  .  .  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."— John  lit  18. 

2.  Script. :  To  be  the  Divine  cause  or  tho 
human  instrument  in  producing  regeneration 
within  a  sinful  souL 

"We  know  that  whosoever  is  bora  of  God  sinneth 
not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  kecpeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one  touchcth  him  not."— 1  John  v.  18. 

" .  .  .  my  son  Onesimns,  whom  I  have  begotten  In 
my  bonds.  —Philemon  10. 

3.  Script.    Of  God  :  To  stand  to  the  eternal 
"Son  of  God"  in  such  a  mysterious  relation 
as  to  warrant  the  latter  to  be  called  "  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God." 

"  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." — John  iii.  is. 

be-gou  k,  be-g6"wTr.,  *.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and 
Scotch  gowk,  gawk  =  a  fool.]  The  act  of 
jilting  or  making  a  fool  of. 

"  If  he  has  gi'en  you  the  begowk,  hit  him  gang,  my 
woman  ;  ye'll  get  anither  an  a  better."  -"iixon  and 
OaeL,  11  St.  (famieton.) 

be-gou'th,  be-gou  de,  pret.  of  verb  BEGIN. 
Began.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  West  Kynryk  beffouth  to  ryi, 
As  the  East  begoutft  to  fayle." 

Wyntown,  Prol.  27.    (Jamleton.) 

*  be"-gra'9e,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  grace.] 
To  endow  with  grace.    (Occurs  only  in  the 
past  participle.) 

*  be-gra'9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRACX.] 

*  begrauln,  pa.  par.    [BEORAVED.] 

*  be-gra've  (1),  v.t.    [A.8.  begrafan,  bigrafan.] 

In  Dut.  begraven  ;  Ger.  begraben  =  to  begrave ; 


boll,  boy;  pollt,  Jowl;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expect,  Senophon,  exist.      ing. 
-cian.  -tlan -  Shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion  =  zhGn.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous -shus.     -hie,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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Goth,  bigraban  —  to  dig  up.]    To  commit  to 
the  grave,  to  bury. 

"  That  ke  wald  sufflr  to  be  caryit  from  thence 
Tliay  corpis  dede,  .  .  . 
To  suffir  thame  begrauin  for  to  be." 

Doug. :   Virgil.  3«3,  48. 

*  be'-gra've  (2),  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  grave, 
v.t  «  pa.  par.  begrave.]    To  grave,  to  engrave. 

"  [He]  stood  upon  a  foote  on  hlghte 
Of  horned  golde  ;  and  with  great  sleight 
Of  workmanship  it  was  begrave." 

Gower:  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  1. 

*  be-gra'ved,  be-grav'-en,  *  begrauin, 

pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEORAVE  (1).] 

*  be-gra'v-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEORAVE  (1).] 

be-gre  ase,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grease.] 
To  cover  with  grease.  (Minsheu.) 

be-gre'ajed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGREASE.] 
be-gre'as-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEGREASE.] 

*  be-gre'de  (pret.  be-gradde),  v.t.    [Eng. 
&  A.S.  pref.  be,  and  A.S.  grcedan ;  O.  Eng.  grede 
—  to  say,  to  cry,  to  call.  ]    To  cry  out  against. 

"  The  fugheles  that  the  er  begradde." 
Hubs  and  Nightingale,  1,132.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  be-grSt'te,  pa-  Tar.     [A.S.  gretan  =  (\)  to 
go,  to  meet,  to  approach ;   (2)  to  greet,  to 
salute  ;  (3)  to  touch.  ]    Saluted. 

"  The  terls  lete  he  fall,  and  tendirly 
With  hertlie  lufe  begrette  hir  thus  in  hy." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  170,  44. 

be-gri  me,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grime.]  To 
soil  with  soot,  the  black  material  which  ad- 
heres to  the  outside  of  pots  and  pans,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"...  bands  of  dragoon*,  spent  with  running  and 
riding,  and  begrimed  with  dust."— Macaulay:  Biit 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

be-gri 'med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRIME.] 
be-gri  m-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRIME.] 

be-grudg'e,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grudge.] 
To  grudge. 

"  None  will  have  cause  to  ti  grudge  the  beauty  or 
height  uf  corner-stone*  .  ."—Standard  of  Equality,  §  25. 

be-grud  j'ed,  pa  par.  &  a.    [BEGRUDGE.] 
bS-grudg'-mg,  pr.  par.    [BEGRBDGE.] 

*  be-grut'-ten,  a.     [Sw.   begrata  =  to  weep 
for,  to  deplore.]    Having  the  face  disfigured 
with  weeping.    (Jamieson.) 

be-gui  le, «  be-gile,  *  bi  -gy  le,  *  by  gyle, 

v.t.     [Eng.  be,  guile.    O.  Fr.  gutter  =  to  de- 
ceive/) 

1.  To  deceive  by  means  of  guileful  conduct 
or  words. 

*  1.  To  cover  up  with  guile ;   guilefully  to 
hide. 

"  So  begultd 
With  outward  honesty." 

Shaketp. :  Rap*  of  Lufrece. 

2.  To  deceive  by  means  of  a  false  state- 
ment 

"  Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  bigyle  >  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,128. 

H.  To  allure  or  lure  to  or  from  any  place, 
Course  of  conduct,  &c. 
(a)  To  anything. 


(b)  From  anything. 
"  Perceives  not  Lira  that  his  anxions  page 
Beguilet  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  15. 

HI.  To  cause  to  mistake,  to  cause  to  com- 
mit an  error,  without  reference  to  the  means 
by  which  this  has  been  brought  about. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  thank  my  God  he  never  beguiled  me  yet."— 
Walker:  Remark.  Pauaget.  p.  10, 

"  I'm  saer  beguiid  "  is  =  I  have  fallen  into 
a  great  mistake.  (Jamieson.) 

IV.  To  thwart ;  to  disappoint. 

1.  To  thwart  or  elude  by  artifice. 

If  In  this  sense  the  object  of  the  verb  may 
be  a  person  or  a  tiling. 

"  Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  f    Tis  yet  some  comfort. 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  iv.  «. 

2.  To  disappoint 

"  The  Lord  Aboyn  comes  to  the  road  of  Aberdeen 
•till  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  soldiers,  but  he  was 
beguiled."— Spalding,  i.  Ito.  ( Jamieton.  t 

V.  To   remove   tedium   or   weariness ;    to 
give  pleasing  amusement  to  the  mind,  and 
so  make  time  slip  pleasantly  away. 


"Nought,  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  beguiles" 

Uemant :  Sonnet,  Vn. 

be-gui  le,  ».  [From  beguile,  v.  (q.v.).]  A 
deception,  a  trick ;  "the  slip  ; "  a  disappoint- 
ment 

"  Ere  I  came  back,  and  well  I  wat  short  while. 
Was  I  a  coining,  I  gets  the  beguile, 
Nae  thing  I  finds,  .  .  ." 

Kntt:  Helmore,  p  70.    (Jamitton) 

be-gui  led,  *  be-guy  Id,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [BE- 
GUILE.] 

be-gui  le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  beguilement.]  The 
act  of  beguiling  ;  the  state  of  being  beguiled  ; 
that  which  beguiles. 

bS-guil'-er,  *  be-gil'-er,  *.  [Eng.  beguile, 
•er.]  One  who  beguiles ;  an  allurer,  a  deceiver, 
a  cheat. 

"  To-day  a  begutltr,  to-morrow  beguiled." 

Wodroephe :  fr.  t  Eng.  Or.  (1623),  p.  474. 

be'-guiT-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BEGUILE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle  £  participial  adj. : 

"  Tis  flown— the  vision :  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence  ! " 

Wordtworth:  WhiteDoeofRylttone.lv. 

B.  As  substantive :   The   act  of  deceiving 
people  by  living  or  speaking  falsehood. 

"  For  further  I  could  say,  Thit  man't  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns  uf  his  foul  beguiling." 

Shaketp.  :  Lover  i  Complaint. 

be'-gmT-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  beguiling,  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  beguile.  (Webster.) 

t  be'-guil'-tied,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [BEGUILTY.] 

t  be-gufl'-ty,  v.t.  [Pref.  be-,  and  Eng.  guilty 
(q.v.).J  To  render  guilty. 

"  Dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own  conscience  with 
sordid  bribery."— Bp.  Sanderion :  Sermont. 

t  bS-gufl'-t^-lng,  pr.  par.    [BEOUILTT.] 

beg'-uln,  s.  [From  Fr.  beguin,  the  masculine 
form  of  beguine.]  A  Beghard.  [BEGHARDS.] 

beguinage   (as  beg-in-azh,  or  beg'- 

in-lg),  s.  [Eng.  beguin(e);  -age ;  Fr.  beguinage 
=  a  house  for  beguines  (q.v.).]  A  community 
of  beguines ;  a  religious  house  for  beguines. 
In  the  Low  Countries  the  name  is  often  used 
for  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  such  a 
house  is  situated. 

"  The  house  at  Little  Ridding  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  a  beguinage."— Quarterly  Review,  xxil.  94, 
(X.E.D.) 

be-guine  ,  beg  -ulne,  *.  [Fr.  beguine,  from 
Med.  Lat.  beguina,  begina  =  a  follower  of 
Lambert  le  B'egut,  the  founder.]  [BEG- 

HARDS.] 

Church  History : 

1.  A  name  for  a  member  of  one  of  the  as- 
sociations of  praying  women  which  arose  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  first  being  formed  at  Nivelles,  in  Brabant, 
in  A.D.  1226,  and  spreading  rapidly  in  the 
adjoining  countries.    They  were  founded  by 
Lambert  le  Begue  (i.e.,  Lambert  the  Stam- 
merer), a  priest  of  Liege,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.   They  used  to  weave  cloth,  live  together 
under  a  directress,  and  leave  on  lieing  married, 
or  indeed  whenever  they  pleased,  for  they 
were  bound  by  no  vows.     Tney  still  exist  in 
some  of  the  Belgian  towns,  notably  at  Ghent, 
where  they  are  renowned  as  makers  of  lace, 
though   under    different    rules   from   those 
formerly  observed. 

"  To  write  at  once  to  the  Superior  of  the  Btguinet." 
—C.  Kingtley  :  Ynat,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  name  given  also  to  those  members  of 
the  communities  described  above  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  joined  the  tertiaries  of 
St.  Francis. 

*|J  Used  also  attributively :   as,  a  beguine 
convent 

"  The  Beguine  convents  which  they  visited."— If. 
M.  Thackeray :  Pendetmit,  ii.,  ch.  xlx. 

*  be-gulT,  v.t.  [Pref.  be-,  and  Eng.  gutt (q.v.).] 
To  impose  upon  ;  to  gull ;  to  deceive. 

be  gum ,  v.t.  [Eng.  be,  gum,.']  To  cover  or 
smear  with  gum.  (Swift.) 

be  -gum,  s.  [Hindustani  begum.]  A  lady, 
princess,  or  woman  of  high  rank.  (Used  chiefly 
of  Mohammedan  queens  regnant,  .as  the  Be- 
gum of  Bhopal.) 

be-gun'  (Eng.),   *  bg-g&n'-nyn  (0.  Scotch), 
pret.  &  pa.  par.    [BEGIN.] 
A.  As  preterite  of  begin  : 
"  Those  mysteries,  that  since  the  world  begun 
Lay  hid  in  darkness  and  eternal  night." 

Sir  J.  Dariet. 


B.  As  past  participle  of  begin  : 

••Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
hath  btfua  a  good  work  in  you  will  periorm  it  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ'—  Phil.  i.  6. 

t  bS-gunk',  v.t.    [BEGUNK,  v.]    To  cheat,  to 
deceive.     Spec.,  to  jilt  in  love. 
"  Whose  sweetheart  has  beqttnked  him  won  his  heart, 

Then  left  him  all  forlorn  to  dree  the  smart?" 
Village  Fair:  Blackia.  Mag.,  J»n.  1821,  p.  426.  (Jamieton.) 

bc-guhk  ,  be-gin  k,  be-ge  ik,  s.  [Eng.  <k 
Scotch  prefix  be,  and  A.S.  geac,  g<ec  =  (1)  a 
cuckoo,  a  gawk,  (2)  a  simpleton.]  [GAWK, 
GOWK.] 

1.  Generally:    A  trick,  or  illusion,  which 
exposes  one  to  ridicule. 

"  Now  Cromwell's  gane  to  Nick,  and  ane  ca'd  Honk 
lias  play'd  the  Huuiple  a  right  slee  bi'gnnk." 

Ramttiy't  Poenu,  ii.  8s. 

2.  Specially  :  The  act  of  jilting  one  in  love. 
(Used  either  of  a  male  or  of  a  female.) 

"  Our  sex  are  shy.  and  wi'  your  leave  they  think 
Wha  yields  o'er  soon  fu'  aft  gets  the  ucoink." 

Moriton't  Poems,  p.  137.    (Jamieion.) 

*  be-giin'-nyn,  pr.  par.    The  same  as  BEGIN- 
NING.   (Scotch.) 

be-giit-tse,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  L.  Ger. 
and  Dut.  begutte.]  The  same  as  BEGUINES 
(q.v.). 

*  be-guy  Id,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BEGUILED.] 


*beh,  pa.  par.    [A.S.  bea.h,  pret. 
to  bow,  bend,  submit,  yield.] 

"  Hire  love  me  lustnede  uch  word 
Ant  beh  him  to  me  ever  oord." 
RUton  :  Ancient  Songs,  i.  «.    (S.  in  EoucJar.) 

be-ha'd,  pret.  ofv.    [BEHOLD.]    (Scotch.) 

*  be-hald  to,  v.t.    [BEHOLD  TO.] 

be-hal  -den,  be-had'-den,  7x1.  par.    [Bs- 

HOLDEN.]     (SCOtCll.) 

be-half',  "bg-half'e  (I  silent),  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  behalve,  bihalve,  found  only  in  the  pliras« 
in,  on,  or  upon  behalve,  used  for  on  halre, 
from  A.S.  on  healfe  =  on  the  side  or  part  of. 
This  has  been  confused  with  Mid.  Eng.  behalve, 
behalves  =  near,  by  the  side  of.] 

1.  Favour,  advantage,  support,  or  vindica- 
tion.   (Noting  action  for  the  advantage  of.) 

"  For  unto  yon  it  1»  given  In  the  be  half  of  Chrint, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his 
sake."—  Phil.  i.  29. 

2.  Lieu,   stead   (noting   substitution    for). 
(Used  specially  when  one  appears  instead  of 
another,  as  an  advocate  for  a  client,  &c.) 

be-hap'-pen,  v.i.  [Eng.  be,  happen."]  To 
happen  to. 

"  This  Is  the  greatest  shame,  and  foulest  scorn, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may, 
To  lose  the  badge  that  should  his  deeds  display." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  V.  xL  51 

b^-hap'-pen-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEHAPPEN.] 

be-ha  ve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  have; 
A.S.  behabban,  behcebban  =  (1)  to  compass,  sur- 
round, or  contain  ;  (2)  to  restrain,  to  detain; 
Ger.  gehaben  =  (1)  to  behave,  (2)  to  fare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  Not  reflexively  :  To  exercise,  to  employ, 
to  discipline. 

"  With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  brharr  his  anger  ere  'twas  siwn  t, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument" 

Shakap.  :  Timon,  ill.  51 

2.  Reflexively:  To  conduct  (one's  self),  to 
comport  (one's  self). 

"  Thou  hast  worthily  behaved  thyself  .  .  ."—  Bunyant 
P.  P.,  pt  ii. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Of  persons  :   To  conduct  one's   self  ;  to 
comport  one's  self.    (Used  in  a  good  or  in  a 
bad  sense.) 

"Though  severely  mortified,  he  behared  like  a  man 
of  sense  and  spirit.*—  Macaulay  :  Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Chem.  :  Of  things  :  To  act  or  appear  when 
treated  in  a  certain  way. 

"...  I  would  ask  yon  to  observe  how  the  metal 
behave*  when  its  molecules  are  thus  successively  sot 
free."—  TyndaU:  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  iv.  85. 

be-ha'ved,  pa.  par.    [BEHAVE.] 
b2-hav'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEHAVE.] 

be  hav  ing  (plur.    *  be-ha'v-ung-fai),  «. 

Behaviour,  manners,  deportment.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  Scottis  began  to  rise  ylk  day  in  esperance  of 
better  fortouii.  seyng  thairkynz  follow  the  behauyngu 
of  his  gudschir  Galdus,  and  reddy  to  reforme  al  enor- 
mytels  of  his  realm."—  JBellend.  :  Cron.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iV 
(Jamieton.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  w\j,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  out),  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re.  ce  =  e.    ey = a.    au  =  kw. 
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be  ha'-vi-Sr,  tb6-ha'-vi-our,  «.   [Eng. 

bthar(e)  ;  tor,  or  tour.] 

A*  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Outward  deportment ;  such  conduct  as  is 
visible  to  the  eye  ;  carriage. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"And  he  changed  his  brhiriaur  before  them,  and 
feigned  himself  mad  In  their  bands."—!  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

"  In  hii  behaviour  on  a  field  of  battle  malice  itself 
could  find  little  to  censure."— Jfacauiay  :  air.  Eng., 
oh.  xir. 

IT  Shakespeare  has  behaviours  in  the  plural 
just  as  we  say  manneri.  (Jvl.  Cos. .  L  2 ; 
Alls  WM,  L  S.) 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Such  outward  deportment  as  is  fitted 
favourably  to  impress. 

"  The  beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit ;  and  study,  for  the  most  |»rt,  rather  behaviour 
than  virtue." — Bacon. 

(2)  Gesture,  posture,  attitude,  specially  of  a 
graceful  kind. 


44 ...  the  gesture  of  constancy  become th  us  best  in 
the  one,  in  the  other  the  iiehartoiir  of  humility."— 
Hooker. 

t  II.  Conduct,  including  what  is  within  the 
heart  and  unseen,  no  less  than  what  is  visible. 
"To  him  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  state  that  at- 
tends men  after  thU  life,  depending  on  their  beha- 
viour here,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  are  changed." 
— Locke. 

H  (a)  To  be  on  one's  behaviour :  To  be  so 
situated  that  one  is  likely  to  suffer  consider- 
ably if,  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  in- 
clinations, he  behave  ill. 

"  Tyrants  themselves  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a 
•uperiour  power."— L'Kttrange, 

(b)  To  hold  an  office  on  one's  good  behaviour : 
To  hold  an  office  while  one's  behaviour  con- 
tinues good. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Scots   Law   (of  persons).     Behaviour   as 
heir  (gestio  pro  hcerede):  Procedure  as  if  one 
were  the  admitted  heir  of  an  estate.    If  on  the 
death  of  a  landed  or  other  proprietor,  the  son, 
or  the  person  entitled  to  claim  to  be  his  heir, 
forbear  to  do  this  in  any  formal  way,  but  at 
the  same  time  quietly  assume  the  privileges 
of  heirship,  as,  for  instance,  by  drawing  rents 
from  the  tenantry,  his  "  behaviour,"  as  if  he 
were  "heir,"  makes  him  liable  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  previous  possessor.    Having  in- 
formally assumed  possession  of  his  assets,  he 
cannot  repudiate  his  debts. 

2.  Chem.  (of  things) :  Appearance  presented 
in  certain  specified  circumstances. 

"  When  the  behavior  of  a  substance  containing  a 
sulphide  or  arsenic  is  to  be  ascertained  by  heating 
with  borax."—  Plattntr :  Vt»  of  the  Blowpipe  (Mus- 
pratt's  ed..  I860),  p.  60. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
words  behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deportment, 
and  demeanour : — "  Behaviour  respects  corpo- 
real or  mental  actions ;  conduct,  mental  ac- 
tions ;  carriage,  deportment,  and  demeanour  are 
different  species  of  behaviour."  "  Behai'iour 
respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice  of 
others  ;  conduct,  the  general  line  of  a  person's 
moral  proceedings :  we  speak  of  a  person's 
behacioitr  at  table  or  in  company,  in  a  ball- 
room, in  the  street,  or  in  public ;  of  his 
conduct  in  the  management  of  his  private 
concerns,  in  the  direction  of  liu  family,  or 
in  his  different  relations  with  his  fellow- 
Ci'eatiires.  Behaviour  applies  to  the  minor 
morals  of  society ;  conduct,  to  those  of  the 
first  moment :  in  our  intercourse  with  others 
we  may  adopt  a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  bois- 
terous, behaviour  ;  in  our  serious  transactions 
we  may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent, 
a  rash,  dangerous,  or  mischievous  conduct.  A 
behaviour  is  good  or  bad  ;  a  conduct  is  wise 
or  foolish."  "Carriage  respects  simply  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  ;  deportment  in- 
cludes both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of  the 
body  in  performing  the  action ;  demeanour 
respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action  ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those 
exterior  actions  that  have  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  others :  demeanour,  of  the  general 
behaviour  as  it  relates  to  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  individual :  the  carriage 
is  that  part  of  behaviour  which  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons." 
(Cro66 :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fce-head,  r?     [\.8.behtafdian.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  the  head,  to  decapi- 
tate, to  decollate.  (Used  of  men,  rarely  of 
animals.) 


2.  Fig.  :  To  destroy. 

"...  the  first  that  with  us  made  way  to  repair  the 
decays  thereof  by  beheading  superstition,  was  King 
Henry  the  Eighth."—  Hooker:  £ccl.  Pol.,  bk.  IT.,  ch. 
xiv..  {  7. 

be-head'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEHEAD.] 
bo-head  '-ihg.pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [BEHEAD.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  participial  adj.  : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.  (A.S.  behtafdvng)  :  The  act  of 
beheading  ;  the  state  of  being  beheaded  ;  a 
kind  of  capital  punishment  in  which  the  head 
is  severed  from  the  body  by  the  stroke  of  some 
sharp  instrument.  The  Romans  inflicted  it, 
at  an  earlier  period,  by  an  axe,  or  subsequentlv 
by  a  sword  ;  the  English  by  an  axe,  the  Scotch 
by  an  instrument  called  a  "  maiden,"  the 
French  by  the  guillotine.  It  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  more  honourable  method 
of  death  than  that  by  hanging,  and  in  England 
was  reserved  to  the  nobility. 

"  His  beheading  he  underwent  with  all  Christian 
magnanimity.  "—Clarendon. 

»b£-hecht  0*  guttural),  v.t.  [A.S.  behatan 
—  to  vow,  to  promise  ;  behat  —  a  promise.) 
To  promise.  (Scotch.)  [BEHIGHT  (3).] 

"  Dido  heyrat  comoult  I  you  behecht. 
For  hir  departing  followachip  redy  made." 

:  VirgU.,  24,  25.    (JamieKm.) 


*  b£-hecht'  (ch  guttural),  be-he  te,  s.    [From 
behecht,  v.J    Promise,  behest     (Scotch.) 

"  Now  ye  hane  exi>erience  how  fncill  the  Britonls 
bene  to  moue  new  trubill.  so  full  of  wyndisand  vane 
behechtit."—  Uellend.:  Cron.,  bk,  vili..  ch.  8. 

*  be-hel  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  hel  =  hell.] 
To  tort  ure  as  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

"  Satan.  Death,  and  Hell,  were  his  inveterate  foes, 
that  either  drew  him  to  perdition,  or  did  behrl  and 
wrack  him  with  the  expectation  of  tt 
Arm.  (1658),  p.  71 

be'-held',  pa.  par.  &  pret.    [BEHOLD,  ».t 


be -he-moth, s.  [InGer.,&c.,  behemoth.  From 
neb.  rrarqs  (beliemoth),  (1)  the  plural  of  npna 
(behemah)  =  beasts,  specially  the  domestic 
quadrupeds,  but  also  wild  beasts ;  from 
obsolete  root  CHJ  (baham)  =  to  shut,  to  be 
dumb.  In  this  latter  case  the  plural  form  is 
the  "plural  of  excellence  or  majesty"  (PLURAL), 
unless  indeed  the  opinion  of  Jablonski  be  cor- 
rect, that  there  is  in  the  old  Coptic  (Egyptian) 
language  a  word  pehemout  =  water-ox,  which 
could  easily  be  transformed  into  the  Heb.  be- 
hemotlt.  Compare  also  Arab,  bahaym  —  beasts, 
brutes,  wild  beasts,  baliimat  =  a  quadruped, 
an  animal  wild  or  tame.]  The  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl.  15—24.  It  is  probably  the 
hippopotamus,  which  in  the  time  of  Job 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  the  Kile  below 
the  cataracts,  though  now  it  is  said  to  occur 
only  above  them.  A  second  opinion  enter- 
tained is  that  Job's  behemoth  was  the  ele- 
phant ;  whilst  a  few  scholars  make  the  less 
probable  conjecture  that  it  was  the  rhinoceros. 
"  Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee ;  he 
eateth  grass  as  an  ox.."— Job  xL  is. 

be'-hen,  bek  -en,  ben,  s.  [Said  to  be  cor- 
rupt  Arabic.]  A  name  given  to  several 
plants. 

1.  SUeneinflata,  formerly  called  Silene  Behen, 
and  Cucubalus  Behen,  acaryophyllaceous  plant. 

2.  Se.rratula  Behen,  a  composite  one.    [See 
also  BEHEN ic  AGIO.] 

be  hen-Ic    £9  id,     ben-I?    ac-Id,    «. 

[From  behen  (q.v.).]  A  monatoraic  fatty 
acid,  Cji.H4j.CO. OH,  obtained  by  the  saponi- 
ncation  of  on  of  ben,  which  is  expressed  from 
the  fruits  of  Moringa  Nux  Behen.  It  is  a 
white  crystalline  fat,  and  melts  at  76*. 

be-hest ,  *  be-h6st  e.  -  beheast.  s.  [In 
A.S.  behtes  =  a  self-command,  a  vow,  a  pro- 
mise ;  Ger.  geheiss  —  bidding,  command.] 

[HEST.] 

*  1.  A  promise. 

••  As  he  caused  Moises  to  conuay  his  whole  people  out 
of  Egypt  .  .  .  into  the  land  of  behette."— Sir  T.  Mort'i 
Work*.  (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

2.  A  command,  a  precept,  a  mandate. 

"...  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  btheX,  and  every  heart  uoey." 

Wordtwrth:  Excurrion.  bk.  ix, 

*  be-ne'te,  r.  f.    [BEHIOHT.] 


*  be-hete',  s.    [BEHECHT.]  (Scotch.) 

*be-hewe'  (hewe  as  hu),  r.t.  [Eng.  be; 
hue.  ]  To  render  of  a  certain  hue. 

"For  it  was  all  of  guide  behtire." 

Chaucer:  Bouse qf  Fame. 

* be-hi  ght, *  be-highte,  * be-hl  te ,  * bc- 
he  te,  'by  hi  ghte, * by-heet, * by-het. 
»  be-ho'te,  *  be-ho  -tyn  (pret.  *  behote, 

*  behot,  *  btihote,  pa.  par.  *  behight,  *  behighte, 

*  behighten),  v.t.    [A.S.  behatan  =  to  promise, 
vow,  bid,  or  order.] 

1.  To  promise,  vow. 

"And  for  his  mines  a  whistle  him  behignt." 

Spenter :  f.  Q.. IV.  xl.  6. 
"  Theruor  ych  lyhute  Qod  that .  .  ." 

It.  eioucetter,  p.  322.    (Rir-hardtan.) 

2.  To  give ;  to  carry  out  a  promise ;  to  bestow. 

(0)  To  entrust,  to  commit. 

"That  most  glorious  house  that  gllst'reth  bright,— 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wise  Fidelia."  Spenter :  f.  «..  t  X.  Ml 

(b)  To  adjudge. 

"  There  it  was  judged,  by  those  worthy  wights. 
That  Satyraue  the  first  day  best  had  donne  :— 
The  second  was  to  Triainond  behight. " 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  T.  T. 

3.  To  Inform,  to  assure. 

•  In  right  ill  array 
She  was,  with  st.rw  and  heat.  1  yon  behight.' 

Chaucer :  f  lover  and  Leaf. 

IT  Promise  is  still  used  in  this  sense  (se« 
BEHECHT,  r.). 

4.  To  mean,  to  intend. 

"  The  author's  meaning  should  of  right  be  heard, 
He  knoweth  best  to  what  end  he  enditeth : 
Words  sometime  bear  more  than  the  heart  behiteth* 
Mirror  for  Magiitratei.  p.  461. 

5.  To  reckon,  to  esteem. 

"  A  knight  much  better  than  thyself  behight." 

Spenser  :  f.  «.,1V.  L  44. 

6.  To  call,  to  name,  to  denominate,  to  ad- 
dress as.    [HiOHT.] 

"  Whan  soone  as  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  behight.' 
ilrid.,  V.  iv  26. 

7.  To  ordain,  to  command,  to  declare  the 
will  of. 

"  It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight), 
That  in  this  gardiu  .  .  ." 

Kprnier  •  iluiopotmoi. 

"be" -hi  ght  (gh  mute),  «.  [From  behight,  v.) 
A  promise. 

•be  hi  ght,  *be  hlghte,  "be  hight-en 
(gh  silent),  pa.  par.  [BEHIOHT,  v.] 

"At  hut  him  turning  to  his  charge  behight." 

Speiaer :  F.  «.,  ft.  via  «. 

bS-hi'nd,     *  bS-hi'nd  e,     *  be-hy  nde, 

*  byhynde,    *  bi   hynde,  prep.  &  adv. 
[A.S.   behindan;    be,  and  hindan  =  behind.] 
[HIND.] 

A.  As  preposition  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  In  place : 

(1)  Ofpenont: 

(a)  At  one's  back.  (Used  whether  the  person 
or  thing  behind  one  is  quite  near  or  at  a 
greater  distance.) 

"...  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau :  and, 
behold,  also  he  [Jacob]  is  behind  us.'— lien.  xxxiL  18. 

(b)  Towards  one's  back. 

"...  the  Benjamites  looked  behind  them."— Judff. 
XX.  40. 

(2)  Ctf  thing* :   On  the  other  side  of  some* 
thing,  as  reckoned  from  the  place  where  the 
speaker  stands,  or  from  what  is  the  natural 
front  of  that  thing. 

"  From  light  retird.  behind  his  daughter's  bed. 
He  for  approaching  sleep  compos  if  his  head.' 

L,ry<len.:  Sigitmonda  *t  Uuilcardo,  507. 

2.  In  time : 

(a)  Remaining  after  the  death  or  departure 
of  the  possessor. 

"  What  he  gave  me  to  publish  was  but  a  small  part 
of  what  he  left  behind  him."— Pope. 

(6)  Of  an  effect  remaining  after  the  cause  is 
gone. 

"  Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful  for  the 
present,  but  they  leave  peace  and  contentment  behind 
VMia-'—TiUoUon. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  /n  place :  Used  in  one  or  more  phrases. 

Behind  the  back  (Scripture) : 

(a)  Away,  in  contempt 

"...  and  east  thy  law  behind  their  back*,"— Ifeh 

IX.M. 

(o)  In  intentional  forgetful  ness. 

"  .  .  .  for  thon  bait  east  all  my  sins  behind  tl>> 
back."— /to.  xxxvilL  17. 

2.  In  dignity :  Inferior  to  in  worth,  position, 
or  dignity. 


b€il,  bdy:  po"ilt,  J<$ttt;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £, 
-Clan -shan.    -cion, -tion. -siou  -  shun ;  -tion, -sion  -  zhun.     -tious. -slous. -clous  =  shus.     -ble, -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d*L 
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"I  was  not  a  whit  bthlnd  the  very  chielest  apostles." 
— 1  Cor.  xi.  S. 
B.  As  adverb : 
I.  Literally  (in  place,  and  thence,  in  time) : 

1.  In  place:  Implying  (a)  position,  or  (6) 
motion. 

(a)  At  the  rear  or  back  of  one. 

"A  certain  woman  came  In  the  preu  behind."— 
Mark  v.  27. 

(6)  To  the  rear  or  back  of  one,  as  to  "  look 
feeftiwd." 

2.  In  time : 

(a)  After  one's  departure ;  at  a  distance 
back ;  in  time. 

"...  the  brook  Besor,  when  those  that  were  left 
behind  stayed."—!  Sam.  xxx.  ». 

(6)  Inferior  in  point  of  rapidity. 

"Such  Is  the  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leares  our  sense  behind." 
Dryden. 

(c)  Future,  remaining  to  be  done  or  suffered, 
also  simply  remaining. 

"...  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ"— Cot  i.  21. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  After  something  else   has  been  taken 
away  or  considered  latent,  which  has  not  yet 
attracted  notice. 

"  We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  all  the  particulars 
before  us ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and 
yet  unseen,  that  may  cast  the  probability  on  the  other 
Bide." — Lock*. 

2.  Deficient  in  means,  behindhand  in  money 
matters,  unable  to  meet  one's  obligations. 

3.  Negligent   about  requiting    benefits  or 
meeting  obligations  ;  behindhand.    (Followed 
by  with  or  in.)    (Scotch.) 

"  He  was  never  behind  with  any  that  put  their  trust 
In  him ;  and  he  will  not  be  in  our  common."—  Walker  : 
L\fe  of  Peden,  p.  38.  (Jamieion.) 

If  In  this  and  the  previous  case  the  word 
has  apparently  an  adjectival  use  equivalent  to 
behindhand. 

bo  hind  back,    be  hind -backs,    a.   & 

adv.    [Eng.  behind;  back.]    Literally,  at  the 
back  of  one  ;  or  fig.,  underhand,  deceitful. 

be  hind' -hand,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  behind; 
hand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dilatory,  tardy,  backward. 

"  Interpreters 
Of  my  behindhand  slackness  •" 

Shakeip. :  Winter't  Tale,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  (but  in  some  cases  used  with 
almost  adjectival  force) : 

1.  Spec. :  Financially  in  arrears,  not  able  to 
make  one's  payments  at  the  proper  time,  or, 
in  colloquial  language,  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

"  Your  trade  would  suffer,  if  your  being  behindhand 
has  made  the  natural  use  so  high,  that  your  tradesman 
cannot  live  upon  his  labour."— Locke. 

2.  Gen. :   Not  so  far  advanced  in  action, 
work,  development,  or  anything,  as  might  be 
expected   from  one's   promises  or  admitted 
obligations,    the   progress   made   in   similar 
circumstances  by  others,  or  from  the  course 
of  nature. 

".  .  .  and  all  joined  in  the  chores  of  the  seamen's 
longs,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  invariably 
a  little  behindhand  was  quite  ludicrous." — Darwin : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  en.  x. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  followed  by 
with,  and  sometimes  by  in. 

"  Consider  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  a  half  year 
behindhand  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  world, 
than  to  strain  beyond  his  circumstances."— Spectator. 

•  bS-hltC,  V.  t.      [BEHIOHT.] 

« 

•  bS-hlth'-er,  prep.    [Eng.  prefix  be  =  by,  be- 
side, and  hither.  ] 

1.  On  this  side. 

"  The  Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth 
the  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Dutch,  English,  and  all 
other  breed  behither  their  mountainca  Appeuines, 
Tramontani,  as  who  should  say  barbarous."— Putten- 
ham:  ArtofBngl.  Poetie,  p.  210.  (ffarei.) 

2.  ExcepJ. 

"  I  have  not  any  one  thing,  behither  vice,  that  hath 
occasioned  so  much  contempt  of  the  clergie,  as  un- 
willingness to  take  or  keep  a  poor  living.  —Oley: 
Pref.  to  Ilerbert't  C.  Parian,  A.  HTx  (Jtaret.) 

bo-hold ,  »  be  hoM  e.  *  be  huld  e,  "  bi- 
holde,  '  bihulde  (Eng.)  be  had,  bg- 
hald ,  (Scotch)  (pret.  beheld,  *  biheld  ;  pa.  par. 
beheld,  beholden,  *  biheld),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  be- 
healden  =  (1)  to  behold,  to  see,  to  look  on, 
(2)  to  observe,  to  consider,  to  beware,  to  re- 
gard, to  mind,  to  take  heed,  to  mean,  to 
signify  (Bosworth) ;  from  be,  and  healden  =  to 
hold ;  Dan.  beholde  =  to  keep,  to  hold  ;  Ger. 


behalten  —  to  retain,  to  keep ;  Dut.  behonden 
=  to  keep,  preserve,  save  ;  gehonden  = 
obliged,  bound,  So  the  Latin  observe  and 
tueor  combine  the  significations  of  to  see,  to 
observe,  and  to  keep.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally :  To  fix  the  eyes  upon,  to  turn 
the  sight  to,  to  observe  keenly  or  stedfastly. 

"Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself : 
handle  me  and  see  .  .  ."—Luke  xxiv.  3». 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  merely  to  look  at,  but  to  do  so  with 
faith. 

"...  I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  nation 
that  was  not  called  by  my  name."— Jta.  Ixv.  1. 

2.  To  permit.    (Scotch.) 

"They  desired  him  out  of  love  (without  any  warrant) 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  behold  them  to  go  on  .  .  ." 
—Spalding,  i.  117.  (Jamtewn.) 

3.  To  take  no  notice  of.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  bishop  in  plain  terms  gave  him  the  lie.  Lome 
•aid  this  lie  was  given  to  the  lords,  not  to  him,  and 
beheld  him."— Spalding,  i.  56.  (Jamieton.) 

4.  To  view  with  an  eye  of  watchfulness, 
scrutiny,  or  jealousy.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

B.  [From  A.S.  behold,  behalden  =  beholden 
in  the  sense  of  being  bound.]    To  warrant,  to 
guarantee,  to  become  bound  (trans.  &  intrant.). 

"Ill  behad  hell  do  it."— Jamieton. 
•"Ill  behad  her  she'll  come.'    I  engage  that  this 
shall  be  the  aae."—Jamifton. 

1.  To  fix  the  eyes  upon  an  object,  to  gaze, 
or  simply  to  look. 

"And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
.  .  .  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."— Ret.  v.  6. 

2.  To  turn  the  attention  to  anything  unseen 
by  the  bodily  eye  but  visible  to  the  mind. 

"And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  .  .  ."—Rev.  v.  11. 

3.  To  have  respect  to,  to  view  with  favour 
or  partiality.    (Scotch.) 

"  Saturnus  douchter  Juno,  that  full  bald  Is, 
Towart  the  partye  adueraire  behaldis." 

fpouy.:  Virgil,  947,5.    (Jamieion.) 

4.  To  wait,  to  delay  ;  to  look  on  for  awhile. 
(Scotch.) 

"  '  The  match  is  feer  for  feer,' 
•  Thnf  s  true,1  quo'  she, '  but  well  behad  a  wee. 
Sh«  »  but  a  tangle,  tho'  shot  out  she  be.'" 

Jtott:  Jlelenore,  p.  21.    (Jumieton.) 

^  In  the  imperative  behold  is  used  almost 
as  an  interjection,  meaning  See,  lo  !  It  is  used 
specially  to  call  attention  to  an  important 
announcement  immediately  to  follow  it. 

"And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee."— 
Jer.  xxviii.  15. 

bo  hold  -on  (Eng.),  be-hald  -en,  bc-had 

den  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  [The  past  participle  of 
behold.  Specially  from  Dut.  gehouden  =  obliged, 
bound.]  [BEHOLD.]  Obliged  to,  indebted  to, 
under  obligation  of  gratitude  to.  (Followed 
by  to  of  a  person  or  thing  conferring  the 
benefit.) 

"  Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*  be-hold'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  beholden;  -ness.\ 
Obligation.    [BEHOLDINONESS.  ] 

"...  to  acknowledge  his  brholdrnntu  to  them."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii.  (Richardson.) 

be-hold'-er,  *  be-hold'-our,  s.  [Eng.  be- 
hold ;  -er.]  One  who  looks  upon  anything  ;  a 
spectator. 

"...  their  successors,  whose  wild  and  squalid 
appearance  disgusted  the  i>eholderi."—Macaulay:  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

be  hold  ing, »  be  hold  yng,  *  bi-hold'- 
y^£f*»  V-  poor-,  po-  par.,  &  *•  [BEHOLD.] 

A.  As  present  participle : 

1.  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

*2.  A  corruption  of  BEHOLDEN.  Obliged, 
indebted  to,  under  obligation  to. 

"  We  anglers  are  all  beholding  to  the  good  man  that 
made  this  song."—  Walton:  Angler,  p.  S7. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  the  state  of  being  seen. 

"...  a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from 
her  beholding  .  .  ."—Shakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  i.  S. 

2.  Obligation. 

"  Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to  any  particular  behold- 
in  y>,  hath  expressed  this  my  testimony."— Corew. 

*  be  hold  -Ing-ness,  «.    [Eng.  beholding,  a 
corruption  of   beholden  (q.v.) ;    -ness.]     The 
state  of  being  under  obligation. 

"  The  king  Invited  us  to  his  court,  so  »s  I  must 
acknowledge  a  beholdingnru  unto  him.  —Sidney. 

bS-hin'-ey,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  honey.] 
To  sweeten  with  honey.  (Sherwood.) 


be  hoof,  "b6  hoofe,  'be-houfe,  "b§- 
ho  fe,  *  be  hu  fe,  *  be  ho  ovc,  *  be- 
hough,  s.  [A.S.  behof  (as  s.)  —  gain,  ad- 
vantage, benefit,  behoof  (as  adj.)  =  necessary, 
behooveful  ;  Sw.  behof;  Dan.  behov  =  need, 
necessary  obligation  ;  Dut.  behoef;  Ger.  behuf.] 
[BEHOOVE,  BEHALF.]  That  which  "behooves, 
that  which  is  advantageous  ;  advantage,  pro- 
fit, benefit. 

"...  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoqf,  .  .  .—MiUon:  P.  L.,  bk.  it. 

t  bS-h6'ov-a-ble,  *  bS-hd'v-a-ble,  *  bS- 
ho  vc-a-bie,  o.  [Eng.  behoov(e)  ;  -able.] 
Needful  ;  profitable  ;  advantageous. 

"  ....  in  which  it  had  been  chefely  of  all  expedient 
and  behoveable  to  give  eare  vnto  John's  layinges."— 
Udal  :  Luke,  ch.  ill. 


t  be-h6'ove,  s.    [BEHOOF.] 

t  be-ho'ove-ful,  a.    [BEHOVEFUL.] 

t  be-ho'ove-ful-ljr,  adv.    [BEHOVEFTJLLT.] 

*  be-horn'e,  v.t.    To  put  horns  on,  to  cuckold. 
(Taylor  :  Works,  1630.)    (Nares.) 

*  be-hott',  *  be-no  te,  pret.  ofv.   [BEHIGHT.J 
Promised. 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  atricken'dead  ; 
Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behott." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.lt 

*  be-hou'-full,  a.    [BEHOOVEFUL.] 

*  behough,  *  behouve,  s.    [BEHOOF.] 

be  ho  ve,  t  bS-ho'ove,  *  bi-h6've,  *  by- 

hd  ve  (Eng.),  be-hu  ve,  be  hu  fc  (Score?,), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  behofian  —  to  behove,  to  be  lit, 
to  have  need  of,  to  need,  to  require,  (impers.) 
it  behoveth,  it  concerns,  it  is  needful  or  neces- 
sary ;  Dan.  behove,  behove  ;  Sw.  behofva  ;  Dut. 
behoeven=  to  want,  to  need,  to  be  necessary  ; 
behooven  =  to  behove,  to  be  fit,  suitable  ;  Ger. 
behufen,  behuben.]  [BEHOOF.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1  1.  Personally  : 

t  (a)  In  tiie  active  voice  :  To  put  under  tho 
necessity,  to  impose  upon  one  the  necessity 
(of  doing  something). 

t  (b)  In  the  passive  voice  :  To  be  needful  for, 
to  be  required,  to  be  fitting,  whether  as  re- 
gards necessity,  duty,  or  convenience. 

"  Jul.  No,  madam  ;  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoved  for  our  stnte  to-morrow." 
Shakeip.  :  Borneo  i  Juliet,  iv.  3.    (Nome  edition!.) 

2.  Impersonally  :  It  is  needful  ;  it  is  lit  ; 
fitting,  suitable. 

"  He  did  so  prudently  temper  his  passions,  ao  that 
none  of  them  made  him  wanting  in  the  offices  of  life, 
which  it  bthovfd  or  became  him  to  perform."—  After- 
bury. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  require,  to  need. 

"  A  kynge  behoueth  eke  to  flee 
The  vice  of  prodigalitee." 

Oower  :  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  TlL 

be  ho  ve  ful,  *  be-ho'ove-ful,  *  be-h6  o- 

full,  *  be-hd'v-full,  o.  [Eng.  behoof,  be- 
hoove =  behoof  ;  and  full.  ] 

1.  Needful. 

"  And  that  they  the  same  Oilde  or  fraternyt* 
myght  augumento  and  enlarge,  as  ofte  and  when  It 
•huld  s-iine  to  thcym  uecessarie  and  behnnfull,  .  .  ."— 
Englith  Gildi  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  810. 

2.  Advantageous  ;  profitable. 

"  Jul.  No,  madam  :  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 
A*  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow." 

Shakeip.  :  Bom.  i  Jul.,  iv.  :i.  (Globe  ed.,  <tc.). 

bS-ho've-ful-lfc  *  be-bd  ove-ful-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  behoveful;  -ly.]  Advantageously  ;  pro- 
fitably. 

"Tell  us  of  more  weighty  dislikes  than  these,  and 
thnt  may  more  behoovefully  import  the  reformation." 
—Spenter  :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  be-hd\W,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  howl] 
To  howl  at. 

"  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 
And  the  wolf  behowlt  the  moon." 

Shakeip.  :  Midi.  Xight'i  Dream,  r.  S. 

be-hu  fe,  be-hu  ve.r.f.    [BEHOVE.]  (Scotch.) 

*  be-hu'fe,  *.    [BEHOOF.] 
b8-hu've,  v.t.    [BEHOVE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  be-hy'nde,  prep,  k  adv.    [BEHIND.] 

*  beid  -man,  s.    [BEADMAN.] 
*belen,a.    [A.S.  %en=both.]    Both. 

"  Ne  beon  ghlt  bate  tweien, 

Mine  sunen  ghit  beoth  beien." 
JfS.  Cott..  Calig.,  A.  ix.,  t  88.    (Jamietm.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  he-re,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «.oe=e.    ey  =  a.   <»u  =  lew. 


beigh— beknit 
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•  beigh,  *  belghe,  *  bie,  *  bee,  *  beege, 

*  beygh,  »  byge,  s.     [A.S.  beah,  beag,  beh, 
bah  =  metal  made  into  circular  ornaments, 
as  bracelets,  necklaces,  crowns,  from  bvgan  = 
to  bow  or  bend.  ] 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  bent  or  twisted. 

2.  Spec. :   An  ornament   for   the  neck ;   a 
torque. 

"  So  weneth  he  be  ful  sleighe, 
To  make  hir  his  leman 
With  broche  and  riche  belghe." 

Sir  Triitrem.  lit.  66.    (Jamieton.) 
"(He)  tratte  abonte  his  necke  »  guldun    beege.'— 
WyMffe  (Oen.  xli.42). 

3.  Any  ornament. 

"Thi  ring  and  thi  bie  of  the  arm."—  Wyeliffe  (Oen. 
XXITiii.  18). 

beight,  s.  [BIGHT,  BOUGHT.]  (N.  of  England 
dialect.) 

•belk,  *beke,  *beek,  *beak,  v.t.  &  i. 
IA.S.  bacan  —  to  bake.]  [BAKE,  BASK.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  bask.    (Sometimes  used  reflexively.) 

"Aiie    standyng    place,    quhar    skartis   with   than 

bekkis, 

Forgaue  the  son  gladly  thayin  prunyeis  and  bekit." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  131,  4«. 

8.  To  warm  ;  to  communicate  heat  to. 

"  Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  betktite  house  baith  but  and  ben." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  205.    (Jamiesm.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  warm  ;  to  flush. 

"  Her  cheek,  where  roses  free  from  stain, 
In  glows  of  youdith  bee AT." 

Ramtay :  World,  i.  11T. 

•belk,  a.    [From  beik,  v.]    Warm. 

"  And  sittand  at  ane  fyre,  beik  and  bawld." 
llannnlyiie  Poemt,  p.  215,  st  2.    (Jamieson.) 

•  beik  (1),  s.    [BEAK.]   (Scotch.) 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Contemptuously :  A  man's  or  a  fabulous 
monster's  mouth.    Of  the  Cyclops  it  is  said — 

"  An  horribil  sorte,  wyth  mony  camschol  beik, 
And  hedis  semand  to  the  heuin  arreik." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  n,  18. 

(b)  As  a  cant  word :  A  person  ;  as,  "an  auld 
beik,"  "a  queer  beik,"  &c.    (Jamieson.) 

•beik  (2),  s.  [BEACH.]  (Scotch.)  Apparently 
the  same  as  BEACH.  Of  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton it  is  said — 

"Item,  on  the  beik  ane  singill  falcoun  of  found 
markit  with  the  armes  of  Bartauye."— Inventories,  A. 
1580,  p.  800.  (Jamieson.) 

•  belk,  *.     [BYKE.]     (Scotch.) 

•  bei'-kat,  s.    [BYKAT.]    (Scotch.) 
•beil,».i.    [BEAL,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

•beild  (Scotch),  *belde  (0.  Eng.),  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Sw.  bylja  =  to  build  ;  Icel.  bceli,  byli  =  an 
abode.]  [BELD,  BUILD.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  supply  ;  to  support. 

"This  land  is  purd  off  fiul  that  suld  us  beild." 

Wallace,  xi.  43.    (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  refuge. 

"  Beirdis  beitdit  in  blisse,  brightest  of  bie." 

Oauxtn  and  Gal.  iv.  12.    (Jamieson.) 

beild,    Weld    (Scotch),    *  beild,   'beeld, 

*  belde  (0.  Eng.),  s.     [From  beild,  v.  (q.v.).] 
L  The  act  of  sheltering  or  protecting ;  the 

state  of  being  sheltered  or  protected. 

1.  Shelter,  refuge  ;  protection. 

"  I  will  or  bear,  or  be  myself,  thy  shield  ; 
And,  to  defend  thy  life,  will  lose  my  own.. 
This  breast,  this  losom  soft,  shall  be  thy  betid 
'Gainst  storms  of  arrows." 

Fairfax:  Tauo,  xvi.  49. 

"  Foclc  maun  bow  to  the  bash  that  they  seek  beild 
tn6."—Hogg  :  Brownie,  li.  197. 

2.  Support,  stay,  means  of  sustenance. 

"  His  fader  erit  and  sew  ane  pece  of  feild. 
That  he  in  hyregang  held  to  be  hys  beild." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  429,  7. 

IL  That  which  shelters  or  protects ;  a  place 
of  shelter.  Specially — 

1.  A  house,  a  habitation. 

"  My  Jack,  you're  more  than  welcome  to  onr  beUd ; 

Heaven  aid  me  lang  to  prove  your  faithf  u'  chield." 

Morrison:  Poenu,  p.  177. 

2.  The  shelter  found  by  going  to  leeward. 
"In  the  beild  of  the  dike  "  =  on  that  side  of  the 
wall  that  is  free  from  the  blast.    (Jamieson.) 

•  beild,  a.    [A.S.  beald.]    Bold. 

"  Blyth  bodeit,  and  brl'd.  but  barrat  or  host." 

Bmiltue,  ii.  2,  MS.    (Jamieson.) 

be  ild-y,  a.  [Scotch  beild ;  -y.]  Affording 
shelter. 


"  The  crystal  spring,  and  greenwood  schaw, 
And  beildy  holes  when  tempest  blaw." 

Ramsny :  Poemt,  11.  485. 

*  belled,  pa.  far.  [?  Corrupted  from  Eng.  be- 
layed,   or   connected   with    Scotch    beild  = 
shelter.] 

Naut. :  Moored,  secured  by  ropes  or  chains 
against  danger  (?). 

"...  and  the  master  aught  to  see  the  ship  tyit  and 
belled,  quhalrthrow  the  ship  and  merclutudice  may 
not  1*  put  to  ony  danger  or  skaith."— Ship  Lavris. 
(Savour's  Pract.,  p.  618.) 

bein,  beyne,  a.  [BENE.]   (Scotch.)  Wealthy ; 
pleasant. 

bein-like,  blen  like,  a.  [Scotch  bein, 
bien,  and  like.]  Pleasant,  comfortable  in  ap- 
pearance. (Scotch.) 

bein,  v.t.    [BEIN,  a.]    To  render  comfortable. 
(Scotch.) 

be '-ing,   *  be  e-ing,  *  be'-ynge,  pr.  par., 
s.,  &  conj.    [BE.] 

A.  As  present  participle :   Existing ;  living 
as  a  sentient  being,  or  existing  as  a  thing  in- 
animate. 

"[Joshua] died,  being  an  hundred  and  ton  years  old." 
—Judg.  ii.  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  The  state  of  existence. 

1.  Lifetime. 

"...  Claudius,  thou 
Wast  follower  of  his  fortunes  iu  his  being* 

Webster  (1654).    (Ooodriclt  t  Porter.') 

2.  Existence,  with  no  direct  reference  to 
its  duration  ;  existence  as  distinguished  from 
non-existence. 

"Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  being ;  rais- 
ing us  from  nothing  to  be  an  excellent  creation." — 
Taylor:  Guide  to  Devotion. 

IL  He  or  she  who,  or  that  which  exists. 
1.  A  conscious  existence,    created  or  un- 
created ;  he  or  she  who  exists  or  lives.     Used — 

(a)  Of  man  or  other  created  existences  ;  or, 
more  rarely,  of  the  human  mind. 

"  What  a  sweet  being  is  an  honest  mind  I  "—Beau- 
mont <*  Fletcher. 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me." 

Longfellow:  Footsteps  of  Angel*. 

(b)  Of  the  one  uncreated  Existence,  God. 

"  That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturb'd,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

C.  As   conjunction:    (Contracted    from   it 
being  so,  this  being  the  case,  or  some  similar 
expression.)    Since  ;  since  this  is  so. 

"  And  being  you  have 

Declin'd  his  means,  you  havo  increased  his  malice." 
lieaum.  *  Flet.  :  Bon.  ii.  Fort.,  ii. 

t  being-place,  being  place,  s.  A  place 
of  existence  ;  a  place  in  which  existence  may 
be  maintained. 

"  Before  this  world's  great  frame,  in  which  all  things 
Are  now  contaiu'd.  Luud  any  bnnff-nlace." 

Spenser :  Hymn  of  heavenly  Love. 

be'in-ly,  adv.    [BENELY.]    (Scotch.) 

be'in-ness,  s.    [Scotch,  kin ;  -ness.]    Mode- 
rate wealth,  comfort 

"  During  the  dear  years,  an  honest  fanner  had  been 
reduced  from  beinness  to  poverty."— Edin.  Mag.  (Get, 
1818),  p.  829.  (Jamieson.} 

be'ir,  v.i..    [BIRR.]    (Scotch.) 
beir  (!),«.    [BIRR.]    (Scotch.) 
be'ir  (2),*.    [BERE.]    (Scotch.) 
beir-seed,  s.    [BEAR-SEED.] 

beird  (eir  as  ar),  s.      The  same  as  BARD 
(q.v.).    A  bard,  a  minstrel.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wyth  beirdis  as  beggar  it,  thocht  byg  be  thare  banys." 
Doug.  :   Virgil,  238,  25. 

*  be'ire,  s.    [A.S.  beorh  =  a  hill,  ...  a  barrow, 
a  place  of  burial ;  a  place  of  refuge.]    A  grove, 
a  shady  place. 

"A  shaw  or  btire  of  tree*,  or  a  young  spring."— 
Withal :  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  93.  (BaUiicell.) 

*be'-Is,  3rd  pers.  sing.  sub],  ofv.    [A.S.  byst.] 
Be,  is.     (Scotch.) 

"  Bot  gif  sa  belt,  that  vnder  thy  request, 
More  hie  pardoun  lurkis,  I  wald  thou  ceist." 

Doug. :   Virgil,  840,  65.    (Jamieson.} 

*  beis,  s.  pi.    [BEE.]    (Scotch.) 

•beist,    *beis'-tyn,    *  beist'-lngs,  «. 

[BlESTlNOS.] 

«beit,  *  bete,  »  beet  (0.  Eng.),  beet  (Scotch), 
v.t.     [A.S.   betan,  gebetan=-to  make  better, 


to  improve,  to  kindle  or  to  mend  a  fire,  to 
mend,  to  restore.]    [BEET.] 

1.  To  help,  to  supply  ;  to  mend  by  making 
addition. 

"At  luvis  law  a  qulivk- 1  think  to  leit, 
And  so  with  birds  blythly  my  bailis  to  beit." 

Henrytune.  (Bunnalyne  Poems,  p.  ISlt 

2.  To  blow  up,  to  kindle  (applied  to  the  flre). 

"  Quhen  he  list  gant  or  hlaw.  the  fyre  is  bet. 
And  from  that  fumis  the  flam  be  doith  brist  or  glide  " 
Doug. :  Virgil,  8?,  &&. 

3.  To  bring  into  a  better  state  by  removing 
calamity  or  cause  of  sorrow. 

"Allace,  qnha  sail  the  beit  now  off  thi  bail! ! 
Allace,  quheii  sail  uffhiirmys  thow  1*  haill !" 

Wallace,  ii.  1,119,  MS.    (Jamieton.} 

*  belt-Ing,  »  bet'-ing,  ».    [BEIT.]    The  act 
of  helping,  improving,  mending,  supply. 

"...  all  statutes  of  his  hienes  bnrrowis  within  this 
real  me,  tending  to  the  betting  and  reparatioun  of  thair 
wallis,  streittis,  havyunis.  and  portis."— Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1594  (ed.  1814),  Iv.  so.  (Jamitton.) 

*be-ja'de,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  jade,  v.] 
To  jade,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 

"  If  yon  have  no  mercy  upon  them  yet  spare  yourself, 
lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opiniatn 
wiV'-Milton :  Anim.  upon  the  Kern.  Defence. 

be'-Jan,  ba'-jan,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  bejaune  =  a 
young  and  silly  bird ;  a  silly  young  man ; 
ignorance,  rawness.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  student  belonging  to  th« 
"  bejan  "  class  (q.v.). 

"The  plague  much  relenting,  the  other  classes  re- 
turned to  their  wonted  frequencie,  only  no  Bajani 
convened  all  that  year."— Crauford :  Hilt.  Univ.  Edin., 
p.  63.  (Jamieson.) 

B.  As    adj. :   Belonging  to   the    "  bejan  * 
class  (q.  v.). 

bejan  class,  bejan  class,  s.  A  name 
given  to  the  first  or  Greek  class  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews,  as  it 
formerly  was  to  that  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. (Jamieson.) 

*  be-ja'pe,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  jape } 
To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule. 

"  I  shall  bejaped  ben  a  thousand  time 
More  than  that  foole,  of  whose  folly  men  rime." 

Chaucer :  Tr.  and  Cr.,  L  HI 

*  be-Japed,  pa.  par.    [BEJAPE.] 

be-Ja'r-I-a,  ».  [Named  after  Bejar,  a  Spanish 
botanist.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  th« 
order  Ericaceae  (Heathworts),  and  the  section 
Rhodoreae — that  in  which  the  Rhododendron 
and  Azalea  are  placed.  Sejaria  rocemosa  is 
a  sweet-scented  evergreen  shrub,  with  pink 
flowers,  growing  in  Florida  on  the  banks  of 
swamps  and  ponds.  The  genus  is  called  also 
Befaria. 

be-jaun'-dlce,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
jaundice.]  To  give  one  the  jaundice.  (Quar 
Jiev.) 

be-J  es'-u-It,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Jesuit.] 
To  make  a  Jesuit  of  one ;  to  teach  one  Jesuit' 
ical  methods  of  procedure.  (Milton.) 

bd-jum'-ble,  v.t.    To  jumble  together. 
bek,  *.    [BECK  (1),  ».]    (Scotch.) 
beke,  v.t.    [BEIK,  v.]   (Scotch.) 

*be-ken'ne  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  prefix  M,  andeew- 
nan  =  to  beget,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.) 
To  give  birth  to.  [AKENNE.] 

"  Ure  onelic  loverd  .  .  .  thatt  of  de  holigost  bilttn- 
nedd  was."— Reliq.  Antiq.,  I.  S31 

*be"-ken'ne  (2),  *by-ken'ne,  *bl'-k2n, 

v.t.    [O.  Fris.  bikenna.]    To  entrust,  to  com- 
mit to. 
" '  Ich  bfkenne  the  Crist,'  qnath  he, '  that  on  the  croie* 

deide,' 

And  ich  seide  '  the  same  save  you  fro  meachaunre." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  169.    (Jamieson.) 

•be'-klSS',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  kits,  v.) 
To  kiss. 

"Shee's  sick  o'  the  young  shepard  that  bekist  hsr." 
jTSonsan :  Sad  Shepherd.  I  1 

*  bo-kist ,  pa.  par.    [BEKISS.  ] 

*  bekke,  v.t.  &  i.    [BECK.]  To  nod.    (Chaucer.) 

be-kna've  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
knave.]  To  call  a  knave. 

"  May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye  or  beknave  jt,"—Fops>. 

*  bekk -nyiige,  ».    [BECKONINO.]    (Scotch.) 

»b8-knit'  (k  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.  becynttan  =r 
to  knit,  bind,  tie,  or  enclose.]  To  knit 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.      cion,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bie,  -dlcu  4&  =  bel,  del. 
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beknit— belcH 


".  .  .  her  filthy  armcs  beknit  with  snakes  about." 
Arch.  Uolding:  OvU't  Metamorphottt.  bk.  iv. 

be-knit'  (A;  silent),  pa.  par.  &  o.  [BEKKIT.] 
•be-kno'w,  *by-kn'6w,  *by-kno'we, 
*bl-knd'W  (fc  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [The  full 
form  is  to  "be  aknow."  [AKNOWE.]  A.S. 
onciiawan  =  to  acknowledge.  In  Ger.  beken- 
nen  =  to  acknowledge,  to  confess,  to  avow.] 
To  confess,  to  acknowledge,  to  be  aware. 

A.  Trans,  (followed  by  objective)  : 

"  For  I  dar  nought  byknuwe  in  yn  own  name." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,558. 

B.  Intrans.  (followed  by  clause  of  a  sentence)  : 

"  This  messager  tonuented  was,  til  he 
Moate  biknowe  and  telle  it  pint  and  playn, 
Fro  iiyglit  to  night  in  what  placo  he  had  layn." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  5,30*. 

1  be  know  en,  '  be  kno  we,  *  bl-kno  we 

{k  silent),  pa.  par.    [BEKNOW.] 

"  When  men  come  to  the  koke,  he  was  be-knnwe  sone 
That  sum  burn  a-wei   had  bore  two  white  beres 

skynnes." 
William  and  the  Werewolf,  p.  79.    {S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  bek'-nynge,  ».     [BECKONING.]     (Prompt. 
Para.) 

*  bel,  a.    [Fr.  bet,  adj.,  before  a  vowel  or  A 
mute.]    [BEAU,  BELLE.]    Beautiful. 

"A  ful  bel  lady,  nn-like  hure  of  grace." 

Fieri  Plourman,  p.  124.    (&  in  Bouchtr.) 

Bel  esprit  (plur.  beaux  esprite)  =  a  wit  ;  a  fine 
genius. 

*bel(l),s.    [BELL.] 

Bel  (2),  *.  [Heb.  ^3  (Bel),  according  to  Gesenius 
contracted  from  Aram.  ^£3  (Heel)  =  Heb.  !?^ 
(Baal)  ;  Sept.  Gr.  BrjA  (Bel),  and  BijXo?  (Belos)  ; 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Accadian  Bel,  Belu, 


Accadian,  Assyrian,  <£  Babylonian  Myth.  : 
A  "  god  "  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  Isa.  xlvi. 
1  ;  Jer.  1.  2  ;  li.  44  ;  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
Baruch  vi.  40,  and  in  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel  (BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON), 
as  well  as  by  classical  authors.  Much  new 
light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  Bel's 
characteristics  and  position  in  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  by  the  examination  of  the  cuneiform 
tablets  and  sculptures.  It  has  been  discovered 
that,  prior  to  1000  B.C.,  the  highly  interesting 
Turanian  people  called  Accadians,  the  in- 
ventors of  the  cuneiform  writing,  who  wielded 
extensive  authority  in  Western  Asia  before 
the  Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  had 
come  into  notice,  worshipped  as  their  first 
triad  of  gods  Anu,  ruling  over  the  heaven  ; 
Bin,  Belu,  or  Bel,  over  the  earth  ;  and  Ea 
over  the  sea.  Bel's  three  children,  or  three 
of  his  children,  were  Shamas,  the  Sun-god  ; 
Bin,  the  Moon-god  ;  and  Ishtar,  the  Accadian 
Venus.  Sayce  shows  that  some  first-born 
children  were  vicariously  offered  in  sacrifice 
Ly  fire  to  the  Sun-god.  From  the  Accadians 
human  sacrifice  passed  to  various  Semitic 
tribes  and  nations.  Bel's  name  Elu  identifies 
him  with  the  Fhenfcian  El,  who,  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  offered  his  first-born  son,  "the  be- 
loved," on  a  high  place,  by  fire.  It  is  not 
Bottled  whether  or  not  Bel  was  the  same  also 
as  the  Phenician  Baal.  To  the  wrath  of  Bel 
the  deluge  was  attributed.  In  Scripture  times 
he  was  known  exclusively  as  a  Babylonian 
divinity,  being  distinguished  from  both  Nebo 
and  Merodach.  In  the  later  Babylonian  em- 
pire, however,  Merodach  came  to  be  generally 
identified  with  Bel,  though  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  him,  being  called  "the  lesser 
Bel."  (Sayce,  Boscawcn,  Fox  Talbot,  Bosan- 
guet,  &c.,  in  Trans.  Bib.  Archceol.  Soc.,  vols. 
l-vi.) 

H  Bel  enters  as  an  element  into  various 
Babylonian  names,  as  Ue/teshazzar  =  the 
Prince  of  Bel  (Dan.  L  7  ;  iv.  8,  9,  19). 

Bel  and  tbe  Dragon,  s.    One  of  the 

Looks  of  the  Apocrypha,  or,  more  precisely, 
certain  apocryphal  chapters  added  to  the 
canonical  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Jews  consider 
them  as  no  part  of  their  Scriptures.  They 
were  penned  probably  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  the  language  used  being  not  Hebrew, 
nor  Aramaean,  but  Greek.  The  Church  of 
Eome  accepts  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  part 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  most,  if  not  all, 
Protestant  churches  reject  it.  In  Roman 
Catholic  worship  it  is  read  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, and  was  so  in  the  old  lectionary 
of  the  English  Church  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber. The  new  lectionary  has  it  not  either 
on  that  or  any  other  date.  The  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  tells  how  Daniel  enlightened 
Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  a 


devout  worshipper  of  Bel,  by  proving  that 
the  immense  supplies  of  food  laid  before  the 
idol  were  really  consumed,  not  by  it  or  by  the 
inhabiting  divinity,  but  by  the  priests  and 
their  families.  On  Cyrus  urging  that  the 
dragon,  also  worshipped,  was  at  least  a  living 
God,  Daniel  poisoned  it,  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  a  lions'  den,  where  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  fed  him.  Ultimately  he  was  re- 
leased, and  his  persecutors  put  to  death. 

If  The  above  narrative  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  one  called  also  "Bel  and  the 
Dragon,"  translated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  from 
the  cuneiform  tablets. 

Mr.  Talbot  believes  that  the  dragon,  seven- 
headed  like  the  one  in  Revelation,  would,  if 
the  tablets  were  complete,  prove  the  same 
being  that  seduced  some  of  the  heavenly 
"  gods,"  or  angels,  from  their  allegiance 
(Rev.  xii.  4  ;  Jude  6),  for  which  he  was  slain 
by  Bel.  The  resemblance  is  not  to  the  apo- 
cryphal book  now  under  consideration,  but  to 
the  combat  between  Michael  and  the  Dragon 
in  Rev.  xii.  7—17.  (H.  Fox  Talbot  in  Trans. 
Sib.  Archceol  Soc.,  vol  iv.,  1875,  p.  349.) 

be-la'-b.or,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be;  labor.] 

1.  To  labor  upon ;  to  cultivate  with  labor. 
"If  the  earth  is  belaboured  with  culture  it  yieldetb 

corn." — Barroto,  vol.  iii.,  Serm.  18. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  give  a  sound  drubbing  with 
a  cudgel  or  similar  weapon. 

"...  but  they  so  belaboured  him,  being  sturdy 
men  at  arms,  that  they  made  him  make  a  retreat .  .  . 
.-Banyan:  P.  P.,  pt  ii. 

•bel-ac-ctfyle,  *bel-a-c611,  *bi-al-a- 

coil,  *.  [Fr.  bel  =  beautiful,  fine,  good 
(BEL),  and  accueil  =  reception,  accueillir  =  to 
receive  kindly.]  A  kind  reception,  a  hearty 
welcome. 

"Andhersalewyd  with  seemely  bet-afcoyle 
Joyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toyle." 

Spenter:  F.  <{.,  IV.  vt  JS. 

If  In  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose "  the 
quality  is  personified  under  the  name  of 
Bialacoil. 

"  A  lusty  bachelere, 
Of  good  stature  and  of  good  hight. 
And  Bialacott  forsothe  he  hight." 

be  la 96,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  lace.     In 
Sw.  belayga.] 

1.  To  lace,  to  fasten  with  lace. 

"  To  belace  a  rope." — Johnton, 

2.  To  adorn  with  lace. 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(b)  Fig.  (of  poetic  numbers) :  To  describe  in 
soft  and  graceful  rather  than  bold  and  martial 
strains. 

"  How  to  belace  and  fringe  soft  love  I  knew ; 
For  all  my  ink  was  now  <Xict:-.li::ii  dc\v. " 

ScaumoiU  :  Peyche,  11.  48. 

be-la  9ed,   pa.  par.  &   a.     [BELACE,    v.t.] 
Adorned  with  lace. 

"  When  thon  in  thy  bravest 
And  most  beliccd  servitude  dost  strut, 
Some  newer  fashion  doth  usurp :  and  thou 
TJnto  its  autick  yoke  durst  not  but  bow." 

Beaumont :  Ptyche,  zvi.  10. 

be-la'-9ing,  pr.  par.    [BELACE,  v.t.] 

*  be  la'm,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng. 
lam  =  to  beat.]    To  beat. 

"  Batre :  to  bent,  thwack,  bump,  swindge,  cudgel ; 
belam,  also  to  batter."— Co. grave. 

*  bel'-a-mour,  »  bell -a-mdur,  «.    [From 
Fr.  belle  =  beautiful,  and  amour  =  love.  ] 

A.  Of  persons  (nf  the  form  Belamour) :  A 
fair  lover,  a  fair  friend. 

B.  Of  things  (of  the  form  l>ellamour) :  An 
obsolete  name  for  a  particular  flower.     Mason 
thinks  it  was  Venus  s  Looking-glass. 

"  Her  snowy  brow  like  unto  bell'imnurt, 
Her  lovely  eyes  like  pinks  but  newly  spred." 
Spenter :  Sonnet,  64. 

*  bcl'-a-my,  *  bSl  a-my',  *  bcT-a-myo, 
*  bel'-a-ml, ».    [Fr.  bel  =  beautiful  (B'EL),  and 
ami  =  friend,  well-wisher,   sweetheart,    com- 
panion.]   A  fair  friend,  a  companion,  an  asso- 
ciate.    (Used  of  a  man's  friend  of  the  same 
sex.) 

1.  In  ordinary  narrative : 

"  Wise  Socrates  ;  who,  thereof,  quaffing  glad, 
Pour'd  out  his  life  and  last  Philosophy 
To  the  fay  re  Critias,  his  dearest  Betamy.- 

Spenter:  F.  O..,  II.  vii.  51 

2.  In  salutations : 

"  To  hliti  I  ipak  ful  hardilv. 
And  said,  '  What  ertow,  befamv  I '  " 
rieaine  *  Oawin,  i.  278.    (8.  in  Boucher.) 

bel-an'-ger-a,  s.    [Named  after  the  French 
traveller  Charles  Belangere.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Belangerese  (q.v.).  Tho  species  are 
Brazilian  trees  with  a  six-parted  calyx,  no 
corolla,  many  stamens,  and  opposed-stalked 
compound  leaves. 

be'l-an-ger'-e'-SB,  s.  pi    [BELANOERA.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Cunoniacese  (Cuuouiads).  Type, 
Beluiigera  (q.v.). 

*  be-late,  v.t.  [Eng.  6e;  late.]  To  cause  to 
be  late.  (Generally  in  pa.  par.  or  the  corre- 
sponding adjective.)  [BELATED.] 

"  The  action  cannot  waste. 
Caution  retard,  nor  promptitude  deceive. 
Slowness  belate,  nor  hope  drive  on  too  fast.* 

Davenant :  Oondibert,  ii.  t. 

be-la  t-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELATE.] 

1.  Too  late,  behind  time. 

"  But  when  were  these  proofs  offered?  .  .  .  Who  con- 
tested this  helared  account  ?  "—Burke  on  Cht  Jfabob  ft 
Arcot't  Debit.  (Kichardton.} 

2.  Out  late  at  night 

"  Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
MOton:  P.  /,.,  1 


Or  dreams  he  sees." 


,btt 


berla't-ed  ness,  t.     [Eng.  belated;    -MM.) 
The  state  of  being  belated. 


, ay  see  I  am  sometimes  suplclons  of 
myself,  and  do  take  notice  of  e.  certain  belatednet*  in 
me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  night- 
ward  thought*. "—Milton:  Letters. 

be-la'ud,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  laud.} 
Greatly  to  praise. 

t  be-la've,  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  lave.]  To  lave,  to 
wash.  (Cockeram.) 

*  be'-l&w'-give,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be;  law; 
and  give.]    To  give  law  to.    (Spec,  coinage.) 

"The  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  belamyiven  Us  own 
people  with  this  very  allowance. "— Milton :  Doct.  and 
Di,.  of  Divorce. 

*  be-law'-giv-en,  pa.  par.    [BELAWGIVE.] 

t  be-lay'  (1),  v.t.  [In  A.S.  belectjan  =,to  sur- 
round ;  Sw.  belayga ;  Ger.  belegen  =  to  cover, 
to  overlay,  to  beset,  to  encompass.]  [B«- 

LEAGCER.] 

1.  To  block  up,  to  stop  up  ;  to  beleaguer, 
to  besiege. 

"  Oaynst  such  strong  castles  needcth  greater  might 

Then  those  small  torts  which  yo  were  wont  belay." 

Spenter  :  Sonntt,  JLIT. 

2.  To  waylay. 

"He  was  by  certain  Spaniards  .  .  .  belaid  upon  th» 
river  Padui  .  .  .  and  siaine."— KnoUei:  Jlist  of  tin 
Turtle*,  {.fares.} 

be-lay'  (2),  v.t.  [Dut.  bclegtien  =  to  cover, 
overlay,  cognate  with  A.S.  bekcgan  =  to  lay 
upon,  cover.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  ornament. 

"  All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoln  greeue,  belai/cd  with  silver  lace.* 

Spenter:  f.  9..  VI.  ti.  I, 

2.  Kaut.  :  To   fasten   a   rope  securely  by 
winding  it  round  a  kevel,  cleat,  or  belaying- 
pin. 

"Get  up  the  pick-axe,  make  a  step  for  the  Tna.it— 
make  the  chair  fast  with  the  rattlin— haul  taught  aiut 
belay."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

b£  la'yed,  *  be-la'yd,  pa.  par.  4  adj.    [B»- 

LAY.] 

be-lay  -ing,  pr.  par.    [BELAY.] 

belaying-bitt, «.  A  frame  of  wood  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  fore-part  of  a  ship  to 
fasten  ropes  to. 

bclaying-cleat,  s.  A  cleat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  belaying  the  running  rigging  to. 

[CLEAT.] 

belaying  pin,  *. 

Naiit. :  A  stout  pin  in  the  side  of  a  vessel 
or  round  the  masts  to  which  ropes  may  be 
"  belayed,"  i.e.,  fastened,  or  around  which 
they  may  be  wound. 

belch,  *belk,  «bfclk,t>.f.  or  i.  [A.S.  leak- 
can,  bealccttan,  belcettan  =  to  belch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  eructate ;  to  expel  from  the 
mouth  with  violence  wind  from  the  stomach, 
commingled  sometimes  with  portions  of  food. 

"  Rough  as  their  savage  lords  who  rang'd  the  wood, 
.      And  fat  with  acorns  belcVd  their  windy  food.* 

Dry  Jen :  Juvenal,  sat.  -t 
tt  Figuratively: 

1.  To  eject  from  the  heart. 

" .  .  .  the  bitterness  of  It  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart  .  .  ." — Shaiceip.  :  CymbMne,  ill.  & 

2.  Of  things :  To  eject  from  an  aperture  with 
violent  suddenness  and  noise. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    oy-a.  qu-kw. 
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".  .  .  vitbln  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  widi\  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  iuto  Cuuus.  .  .  ."         Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  eject  wind  with  spasmodic  force 
by  the  mouth  from  the  stomach  ;  to  eructate. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Behold,  they  belch  out  with  their  mouth :  swords 
•re  in  their  lips  :  (or  who,  say  they,  doth  hear?"— rt. 
liX  7. 

2.  Fig. :  To  issue  from  the  mouth  of  any- 
thing, as  eructed  matter  does  from  the  human 
mouth. 

"  The  waters  boil,  and,  brlchiny  from  below. 
Black  aauds  as  (ruin  a  forceful  engine  throw." 

Dryden. 

belcb  (1),  *  bolke,  *.    [From  belch,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  wind  by  the  mouth 
from  the  stomach. 

"Bi-nediclte  be   bygan  wit  a  bolkt,  and   bus   hrest 
knoked."  Fieri  Plowman.    (Kichardton.) 

*  2.  A  cant  term  for  a  windy  kind  of  malt 
liquor. 

•  bSlcb  (2),  *  bailch,  »  Mich  (ch  guttural), 
«.      [From    A.S.   bealcan  =  to  belch,    hence 
something  ugly,  horrible,  or   from    O.   Sw. 
bolg-ia,  bulg-ia=to  swell.    (Jamieson.)."]    A 
monster.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  Pluto  elk  the  fader  of  hellls  se 
Keputtis  that  bisining  belch  hateful!  to  se." 

Doug.  :  Virgo,  217,  43.    (Jamieton.) 

belch'-er,  s.  &  a.     [From  Belcher,  a  noted 
Bristol  pugilist,  once  champion  of  England.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  silk  handkerchief  or  scarf, 
properly    of    Belcher's    colours.       (Dickens : 
Sketches  by  Boz  ;  Miss  Evans.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  handkerchief 
or  scarf  described  under  A. 

belch'-Ing,  *  belk'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BELCH,  BELK,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  A  triple  pile  of  plumes  hi»  creut  adom'd. 
On  which  with  belching  tUrnes  Chiinajra  burn'd." 
In-yden  :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  vii.  1,074. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  ejecting  wind 
by  the  mouth  from  the  stomach. 

"Often  belkingi  [are]  a  token  of  111  digestion."— 
Burnt:  Alvearie. 

beld,  a.      The   same  as  BALD  (q.v.).     Bald. 
(Scotch.)    (Burns:  John  Anderson,  my  Jo.) 

beld,  r.t.    [BEILD.]    To  protect.    The  same  as 
Scotch  BEILD. 

"  The  abbesse  her  gan  tecbe  nnd  behl." 

Lay  It  t'reint,  2JL 

•beld(l),  *beild,s.    [BEILD.] 

*beld  (2),  ».     [BEELDE.]     Pattern,  model  of 
perfection,    (Jamieson.) 

beT-dam,  t  bel'-dame,  5.  &  a.     [Fr.  belle 

dame  =  tine  lady  ;  from  belle  (f.)  =  handsome, 

fine,  and  dame  =  lady.    A  term  of  respectful 

address,  used  in  all  good  faith  to  old  ladies.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Respectfully  : 

L  Gen. :  A  fine  lady ;  a  good  lady. 
"Beldame,  yoor  words  doe  worke  me  little  ease.* 
Spenter:  /•.«..  III.  U.  41 

*  2.  Spec. :  A  grandmother. 

"The  beldam  and  the  girl,  the  grandsire  and  the  boy 
Drayton  :  J'oly-Ulbion,  a.  (. 

U.  Disrespectfully: 

1.  An  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  destitute  of 
beauty. 

2.  A  hag. 

"  Have  I  not  reason,  beldames,  as  you  are. 
Saucy  and  overbuld  ?  " 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  5. 

*  B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  grand- 
mother or  to  anything  old. 

"  Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 
When  beldame  Nature  in  her  cradle  was." 

.Villon  :  College  Exercite. 

•belde  (pa.   par.  beldit),  v.t.     [Sw.  bilda,  Ger. 
Widen,  both  =  to  form,  to  model,  to  fashion.] 
[BuiLD.]     To  image,  to  fonn.    (Scotcli.) 
"  Oft  all  coloure  maist  clere  beldit  ahone. 
The  fairest  foull  of  the  firth,  and  heudest  of  hewis." 
Iloulwc,  iii.  20,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

*  belde   (1),   *.     [A.S.    beoW  =  bold,   brave.] 
Courage,  valour. 

"  When  he  bluschen  therto,  his  belde  never  payred." 
Kir  Gawayne  (ed.  Morris),  6M, 

"  belde  (2),  ..    [BUILD.] 

"  That  was  so  stronge  ol  belde." 

Syr  Oovghter,  81. 


bel'-dit,  pa.  par.     [BELDE  (2),  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bele,  v.i.     [From  bele,  s.  (q.v.).]    To  burn,  to 
Maze.     Possibly  =  bellow  or  perhaps  =  boil 
in  rage  :  compare — 

"  My  breste  in  bale  bot  bolne  and  belt." 

A  Hit.  Potmi,  A.  18. 
"  All  brenie  he  belyd  Into  berth." 

H'ynt'iwn,  vin.  U,  48.     (Jamii'MH.) 

*  bele,  *  bale,  *  ball,  *.    [A.S.  bnl  =  a  funeral 

pile  ;  a  burning.]  A  fire,  a  blaze.  [BALE.] 
(Jamieson.) 

be-le  a-guer  (u  mute),  *  be-lc  ague  (we 

mute),  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  leaguer.  In  Sw.  beld- 
gra ;  Dan.  beleive  ;  Dut.  belegeren ;  Ger.  bela- 
gern ;  from  be,  and  lagern  -  to  lie  down,  to 
rest,  to  encamp.]  [LAAGER.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  besiege,  to  lay  siege  to  a  plane 
with  the  view  of  capturing  it. 

"  That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  i  rague. 

Longfellow :  The  Beleaguered  City. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  efforts  to  capture  and 
destroy. 

"  That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan, 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul." 

Longfellow :  The  Beleaguered  City. 

be-le'a-guered,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BELEAGUER.] 

"A  camp  and  a  bele-igutr'd  town." 

Wordtwonh :  White  Doe  of  Itylttone,  IT. 

be-le'a-gner-er,  «.  [Eng.  beleaguer;  -tr,] 
One  who  beleaguers  or  besieges. 

"...  while  his  fierce  beleaguerert  pour 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before, 
Anil  horrible  as  new." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  TTte  Veiled  Prophet. 

be'-le'a-guer-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BELEAGUER.] 

*  be-le 'ave,  v.t.    [A.S.  belcefan,  belifan  =  to 
remain,  be  left.)    To  leave. 

"  Wondering  at  Fortune's  turns,  and  scarce  is  he, 
Bele/c.  relating  his  own  misery." 

May  :  Lucan,  bk.  viii. 

t  bc-lec'-turo  (ture  =  tyur),  v.t.  [Eng. 
be;  lecture.]  To  lecture.  (Coleridge.) 

be  lee  -tured  (tore  =*  tyur),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BELECTURE.J 

be-lec'-tur-Ing  (ture  =  tyur),  pr.  par.  & 
a.  [BELECTURE.] 

be-le'e,  v.t.    [Eng.  be;  Zee.] 

Naut. :  To  place  on  the  lee,  to  place  to 
leeward,  to  shelter.  (Shalxsp. :  Othello,  LI.) 

*  be-lefe,  *  be-leve,  «.     [BELIEF.]     Hope. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Ne  nener  chyld  cummyn  of  Troyane  blude, 
In  sic  belf/e  and  glorie  and  grete  gude 
Sal  rayis  his  iorbearis  Italianis." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  197,  M. 
"  They  become  desparlt  of  ony  beleve." 

Bellenden :  T.  Lit.,  p.  74.    (Jamieton.) 

*  be-left,  pa.  par,    [BELKIF  (2).] 

•be-leif  (1),  *be-lewle  (pa.  par.  *beleieyt), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  belcufan  —  to  leave,  relinquish.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deliver  up. 

"  Unto  thy  parentis  handis  and  sepnltre 
I  the  beleif  to  be  enterit,  quod  he." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  349,  43. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  remain.    (Skeat.) 

"  That  he  belewyt  of  hys  duelling." 

Barbour,  xiii.  544,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

*  be-leif   (2),    (preterite    bc'cft),   v.t.     [A.S. 
beloefan  =  to  leave.]    To  leave. 

"  Quhnm  now  .  .  . 
lieddy  to  mischevus  deith  beleft  hare  I." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  343,  S.     Jamieton.) 

bel'-em-nite  (Eng.),  be-lem-mtes  (Mod. 
Lot.),  s.  [In  Ger.  belemnit;  Fr.  belemnitt, ; 
Sp.  belemnita;  Ital.  belennite;  Mod.  Lat.  be- 
lemnites ;  Gr.  /SeAcjivi'-njt  (Belemnites)  (Liddell 
&  Scott),  from  Gr.  fti Ae^i/ov  (a  word  used  only 
in  poetry  and  in  the  plural),  the  same  as 
|3<f'Ao?  (belcs)  =.  a  dart,  a  javelin,  from  fld\\u> 
(hallo)  =  to  throw,  and  sutf.  -ites,  from  Aide? 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Paleont.  (Of  the  form  Belemnites,  rendered 
in  English  Belemnite) :  A  genus  of  fossil  cham- 
bered shells,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Be- 
lemnitidse.  The  slow  progress  of  the  human 
mind  towards  scientific  truth,  and  the  circuit- 
ous route  which  the  limitation  of  ite  powers 
compel  it  to  take  in  reaching  that  goal,  are 
beautifully  exemplified  by  the  successive  hypo- 
theses broached  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beiem- 
nite.  The  first  was  that  it  was  a  product  of  the 
mammal  called  by  the  Romans  lynx,  and  by 
the  Greeks  Avyf  (lungkx),  probably  the  Caracal 
(Felis  caracal).  It  was  therefore  called  I^tpis 
Ij/ncis,  and  lyncurion  or  lyncurium,  \vyKm-(nov 
(lungkourion),  though  some  think  that  by  tiicse 


words  were  meant  reddish  amber,  or  the  mine- 

ral tourmaline  or  the  hyacinth,  the  Scriptural 

jacinth.    The  puzzling  fossils  figured  next  as 

Idcei  dactyli,  that  is,  "fingers  from  Mount 

Ida,"  fr-eely  translated  or  transformed  in  the 

Middle  Ages   into  "devil's  fingers."     Then 

electricity  was  called  in  to  account  for  them, 

and  they  were  named  Thunderstones  (Lapides 

fulmiiiaiites)  and  Picks,  or,  less   hypotheti- 

cally,  "  Arrow  Stones."    At  a  more  advanced 

period  they  were  looked  upon  as  stalactites,  or 

as  crystals  which  never  had  pertained  to  living 

beings.      At  length  the  true  view  struggled 

into  existence  that  they  were  organic  remains. 

Held  by  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Breynius,  Da 

Costa,  Brander,  and 

Plott  to  be  shells,  the 

proper    position    of 

which  they  could  not 

determine,       Cuvier 

and  Lamarck  made  a 

great    step    forward 

in  ranking  them  as 

cephalopods  with  an 

internal  shell,  a  con- 

clusion confirmed  by 

Buckland,  Owen,  and 

others.      The     last- 

named     palaeontolo- 

gist  placed  the  be- 

lemnite  in   the    Di- 

branchiate   order  of 

Cephalopods. 

One  essential  part 
of  the    shell    is    a   BELEMNITE  RESTORED. 

phragmocoue        [see  «•  Ink  bag.    ft.  Pro-ostracum. 

BELEMNITID*:]  or  «•  rhragmocone.*  Guard. 
chambered  cone,  that  *  Tentacle-  /•  Ara* 
is,  a  portion  conical  in  form  and  divided  trans- 
verseJy  by  septa  or  partitions,  like  a  pile  of 
watch-glasses,  into  shallow  chambers,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  siphuncle  or  small 
pipe  or  siphon  near  the  margin  of  the  cone. 
The  entire  cone  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath, 
which  rises  above  the  chambers  and  gives 
support  to  the  soft  body  of  the  animal  (called 
the  pro-ostracum),  and  this  again  in  a  conical 
cavity  or  alveolus  excavated  in  the  base  of  a 
long  tapering  body  resembling  the  head  of 
a  javelin,  and  called  the  guard.  It  is  from 
this  fact  that  the  name  Belemnite  has  arisen. 
Dr.  Buckland  and  Agassiz  discovered  in 
specimens  from  Lyme  Regis,  collected  by 
Miss  Anning,  a  fossil  ink-bag  and  duct. 
There  have  been  found  also  traces  of  the  con- 
tour of  the  large  sessile  eyes,  the  funnel,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
mantle,  the  remains  of  two  lateral  fins,  eight 
cephalic  arms,  each  apparently  provided  with 
twelve  to  twenty  pairs  of  slender  elongated 
horny  hooks.  Owen  considers  that  Hie  be- 
lemnite  combined  characters  at  present  divided 
among  the  three  cephalopodous  genera  bepia, 
Onychoteuthis,  and  Sepiola. 

These  animals  seem  to  have  been  gregarious, 
living  in  shallow  water  with  a  muddy  bottom 
rather  than  one  studded  with  projecting  eomls. 
Owen  thinks  that  they  preserved  a  tolerably 
vertical  jwsition  when  swimming,  at  times 
rising  swiftly  and  stealthily  to  wards  the  surface 
infixing  their  claws  in  the  abdomen  of  a  super- 
natant fish,  and  dragging  it  down  to  the  depths 
to  be  devoured.  Belemnites  are  found  all 
over  Europe,  and  als«  in  India.  1  h  •  knnwu 
species  are  estimated  at  more  tliaa  100, 
ranging  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

bSl-em-nit'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  belemnit(e);  -fc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  belemnite  shell  ;  con^ 
stituting  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  belemnite. 

"  The  belrmnitic  animal,  a  <li  branchiate  eight-armet 
Cuttle  .  .  .'—Eng.  Cyclop.,  L  430. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  animal  enveloping  the 
shell  called  belemnite. 

"...  a  specimen  of  a  Belemnite  in  which  net  onlj 
the  ink-bag  but  the  BOMOlar  mantle,  the  he«]  anc*  its 
crown  of  anns,  are  all  preserved  in  connexion  with 
the  belemnitic  shell.  '—Oven:  Inverttbrata  (IKf). 


e,  *.  [BELEMNITE.] 
Pakennt.  :  A  family  of  molluscs  lielonging  to 
the  class  Cephalopoda,  the  order  Dibran- 
chiata,  and  the  section  Decapoda.  The  shell 
consists  of  a  "pen"  terminating  posteriorly  in 
a  chambered  cone,  technically  called  a  phrag~ 
mocime,  from  </>p<iy/ios  (phrcgmos)  =  a  hedge, 
fence,  paling,  fortification,  or  enclosure,  and 
teapot  (-.  ii  »"-<)  =  the  mathematical  figure  termed 
a  cone.  The  phragmocone  is  sometimes  in- 
vested with  a  fibrous  guard,  and  it  has  air-cells 
connected  by  a  siphuncle  piercing  the  several 
chamliers  close  to  the  ventral  Hide.  Dr.  8.  O. 
Woodward  arranges  the  Belemnitidze  between 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ibis;  sic,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioia,  ><sioua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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belene— believe 


the  Tetithidae,  or  Calamaries  and  Squids,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Sepiadae  or  Sepias  on  the 
other.  In  geological  time  they  extend  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Chalk.  The  genera  are  Be- 
lemnites,  Belemnitella,  Xiphoteuthis,  Aean- 
thoteuthis,  Belemnoteuthis,  and  Conoteuthis. 

The  following  Belemnitidse  characterise  the 

Lower  Lias :  B.  acutus,  S.  pencillatus,  B. 
•elwvatus. 

Middle  Lias  :  B.  compressus,  B.  breviformis, 
£.  paxillosus. 

Upper  Lias :  B.  acuminatus,  B.  laevis,  B. 
Ilminsterensis. 

Midford  Sands  :  B.  irregularis. 

Inferior  Oolite :  B.  canaliculatus,  B.  Gin- 
genis,  B.  ellipticus. 

Stonesfleld  Slate  :  B.  Bessinus. 

Oxford  Clay  :  B.  hastatus,  B.  Oweni. 

Coralline  Oolite  :  B.  abbreviatus. 

Kimmeridge  Clay  •  B.  explanatut. 

Keocomian  :  B.  jaculum. 

Gault :  B.  minimus,  B.  ultimus. 

Lower  Chalk  :  Belemnitella  plena. 

Upper  Chalk  :  Belemnitella  nucronata. 

*  belene,  v.i.     [Possibly  a  misreading  of  the 
MSS.  for  beleued  (A.S.  belcefan  =  to  remain).] 
To  tarry,  or  perhaps  to  recline,  to  rest. 

"...  Schir  Gawayn,  gayest  of  all, 
Btltnet  with  Dame  Gaynour  in  grenes  so  greue." 

Sir  Gauxtn  i  Sir  (la I.,  i.  6.    (Jamicton.) 

t  be-lene,  «.  [From  A.S.  bella  =  a  bell ;  bel- 
lan,  gen.  So  called  from  the  bell-shaped  cap- 
sules.] A  plant,  Hyoscyamus  niger.  [HEN- 
BANE.] 

f  bS-lep'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  be;  leper.]  To  infect 
with  leprosy. 

"  Imparity,  and  church-revenue,  rushing  In,  cor- 
rupted and  belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse 
infection  than  Gehazi's."— Milton  :  Eiconucl.,  ch.  xiv. 

toel  es-pri't  (t  mute),  s.  [O.  FT.  bel  =  fine  ; 
esprit  =  spirit.]  A  fine  spirit,  a  man  of  wit. 

*  be-le've,  s.    [BELIEF,  BELEFE.] 

*  be-lew'yt,  pa.  par.     [BELEIF  (1),  t».]«  Re- 
mained.    (Jamieeon.) 

*  bel-fl<Sw'-er,  5.    [BELL-FLOWEB.] 

*  bel-fou  n-der,  *.     Old  spelling  of  BELL- 
FOUNDER.] 

bgl'-fry,  *  bgf-fr6y,  *  [Fr.  be/rot  =  a 
watch-tower,  a  belfry,  a  bell-chamber  ;  O.  Fr. 
bffroit,  befreit,  berfroit,  berfreit,  berefreit,  bcle- 
froi  =  a  watch-tower  ;  Low  Lat.  belfredus,  bal- 
fredus,  berfredus,  verfredus.  From  M.  H.  Ger. 
bercvrit,  bervrit  =  a  tower  for  defence,  from 
Ger.  berc  =  protection,  and  O.  H.  Ger.  fridu  = 
a  tower  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  friede  =  peace  ;  Sw.  4; 
Dan.  /red;  Dut.  vrede.  Thus  at  first  there 
was  no  connection  between  bel  of  the  word 
belfry  and  the  English  word  bell.] 

*1.  Mil.  (In  the  Middle  Ages):  A  tower 
erected  by  besiegers  to  overlook  a  place  be- 
sieged. Sentinels  were  placed  on  it  to  watch 
the  avenues  and  to  prevent  surprise,  or  to  give 
notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell. 

2.  That  part  of  a  steeple  in  which  a  bell  is 
hung,  the  campanile  ;  a  room  in  a  tower,  a 
cupola  or  turret  in  which  a  bell  is,  or  may  be, 
hung. 

"  Diitant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the 
belfry  of  Christ  Church." 

Lnnafellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

3.  The  framing  on  which  a  bell  is  suspended. 
{Eng.  Cycl.) 

t  bel  gard,  •  bell  -gard,  ».    [O.  Fr.  bel  = 

fine,  gard.  Mod.  Fr.  regard  =r  a  look,  a  gaze, 
a  glance,  attention.]  A  kind,  affectionate,  or 
amorous  look. 

"  Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 
Working  belgurdi.  and  amorous  retrate." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IL  iiL  Sg. 

*  belghe,  *  belgh,  s.    [BELCH.]    A  belch,  an 
eructation  (lit.  &  fig.).    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

"This  age  is  denied  with  fllthie  belghet  of  bias- 

Shemy  . .  .  His  custom  was  to  defile  theatre  with  most 
Ithie  belghi  of  blaspheinie."— Z.  Boyd~t  LaM  Mattel, 
pp.  1.00S,  1,186.     (Jamieiun.) 

Bel'-gi-an,  a.  &  *.  [In  Ger.  Belgien;  from 
Lat  Belgium,  a  part  of  Gallia  Belgica  (Ccesar).] 
[BELOIC.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Belgae,  to  the  modern  Belgians,  or  to  Belgium. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Belgium. 

".  .  .  he  most  hea  Arfyfan  by  birth  or  naturalisa- 
tion."—Martin  :  Statesman!  Tear-Book  (1875),  p.  31. 

Bel-gic,  a.  [Fr.  Belgique;  Lat  Belgicus  = 
pertaining  to  the  Belgse.  (See  No.  1  def.).] 


1.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Belgae,  esteemed 
by  Caesar  to  be  the  most  warlike  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  whom  he  encountered.     They 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Marne,  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the  English  Channel. 

"  Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 
Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  ! 
Kough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  Iwld." 

Vvld.vnit/1 :  The  Traveller. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  modern  Belgians,  to 
Belgium,  or  to  the  Belgian  language  or  dialect. 

Be'-li-al,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  Belial;  Gr.  BsAi'ap 
(Beliar),  r  being  substituted  for  I  (2  Cor.  vi. 
15)  ;  Heb.  'JT;1'?}  (belial)  —  not  a  proper  name  ; 
but  from  (1)  >bji  (beli)  =  without,  and  (2)  pro- 
bably *???'  (yaal)  =  usefulness  ;  meaning  a 
person  without  usefulness,  a  worthless  fellow, 
a  good  for  nothing.] 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  (Authorised  Version): 
Mistranslated  as  if  it  were  a  being,  probably 
Satan  or  one  of  his  angels. 

"  Let  not  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  regard  this  man  of 
Belial,  ,  .  ,'—\  Sam.  xxv.  25. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament:  Satan, 


3.  In  Milton :  A  particular  fallen  angel. 
(See  P.  L.,  bk.  i.) 

be-li'-bel,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  libel.]  To 
libel ;  to  calumniate. 

"The  pope,  hearing  thereof,  belibeJled  him  fthe 
emperonr]  more  foully  than  ever  before."— Fuller  : 
Hitt.  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  163, 

bel'-ic,  *.    [Fr.  belie,  belif,  bellif.]  A  red  colour. 
Her. :  A  term  sometimes  used  for  gules. 

be-lick,  v.t.     [Eng.  be;  Zicfc  (?).]    To  lick. 
*  be-lick'-it,  pa.  par.    [BELICK.] 

"  They  were  ey  sae  ready  to  come  in  ahint  the  hann, 
that  naebody,  baud  aff  themsels,  cou'd  get  feen't 
belle-kit  o  ouy  guid  that  was  gawn."— St.  Patrick,  i.  74. 
(Jamieton.) 

be-lie,  *be-ly',  *  be-ly'e,  v.t.  [Eng.  be; 
lie.  A.S.  beleogan  (pret.  beleag)  =  to  impose, 
falsify,  belie,  accuse  falsely,  forge  or  counter- 
feit ;  be,  and  leogan  —  to  lie.  In  Dut  beliegen ; 
Ger.  beliigen ;  Sw.  beljuga  =  to  belie.]  To 
tell  lies.  Specially — 

1.  To  tell  a  lie  against  a  person  or  thing ; 
to  calumniate,  to  slander. 

"  If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the 
worst  secrets  of  the  Eye  House  Plot, .  .  ."—Itaeaulay  : 
Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  fill  with  lies. 

"  Tis  slander,  whose  breath 
Hides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  ill.  4. 

3.  To  give  the  lie :  To  prove  to  be  hollow 
or  deceptive.    (Used  specially  when  actions 
prove  previous  words  hollow  and  untrue.    As 
a  rule,  it  is  not  used  offensively.) 

"  The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrowed  air  of  awe  belie.' 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Trlermatn. 

4.  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ape. 

"  Which  durst,  with  horses' hoofs  that  beat  the  ground. 

And  martial  brass,  belie  the  thunder's  sound. 
w  Dryden. 

be-li'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELIE.] 

be-lief,  *  be-le've,  *  bMe've,  «by-li've, 
*  by  lyve,  s.  [A.  S.  geleafa  —  consent,  assent, 
confidence,  belief,  faith  ;  leafa  =  belief  (com- 
pare also  <7eJea/=  leaf,  leave,  license,  permis- 
sion) ;  Dut.  geloof=  faith,  creed,  belief,  credit, 
trust  ;  Ger.  glaube,  glauben  =  faith,  good 
faith.]  [BELIEVE.] 

L  The  mental  act  or  operation  of  accepting 
as  true  any  real  or  alleged  fact  or  opinion  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony,  or  any  proposition 
on  the  proof  afforded  by  reasoning.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  conviction  produced  by  per- 
sonal observation  or  experience,  which  is 
stronger  than  that  resting  on  testimony  or 
reasoning.  The  term  belief  may  be  used  for 
full  and  unwavering  acceptance  of  anything 
as  true,  for  an  acceptance  weak  and  fluctuat- 
ing, or  for  anything  intermediate  between  the 
two. 

t  II.  The  state  of  being  accepted  as  true  on 
the  evidence  of  reasoning  or  testimony. 

III.  That  which  is  accepted  as  true  on  the 
evidence  of  testimony  or  reasoning. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"...  render  it  necessary  for  even  the  wisest  of 
men  to  take  a  large  ixirtion  of  their  belief*  from 
others."—  Timet,  Nov.  IS,  1876. 


"  Belief  is  great,  life-giving."— Carlylt:  Beroet  m4 
Urru-wurMp.  Lect  il. 

2.  Specially  : 

(a)  Religions  belief,  a  creed,  the  system  of 
doctrines  held  by  the  professors  of  any  faith  ; 
yet  more  specially,  Christianity. 

"In  the  heat  of  general  persecution,  whereunto 
Christian  belief  was  subject  upon  the  first  promulga- 
tion, it  much  confirmed  the  weaker  minds,  when  rela- 
tion was  made  how  God  had  been  glorified  through  the 
sufferings  of  martyrs."—  Hooker. 

(b)  The  statement  of  such  system  of  doc- 
trine.   (Used  specially  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.) 

3.  Christian  Theol. :    The  implicit  accept- 
ance, by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  every 
statement  which  there   is  reason  to  believe 
comes  from  God.    Spec.,  the  acceptance  of  all 
that  He  has  revealed  regarding  the  divinity 
and  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  mission  to 
the  earth,  His  life,  His  death,  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension.     For  this  faith  is  used 
more  frequently  than  belief.    [FAITH.] 

"  Faith  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God.  of 
his  gospel,  commands,  threats,  and  promises."—  Wake. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
terms  belief,  credit,  trust,  and  faith :— "  Belief 
is  generic,  the  others  are  specific  terms  ;  we 
believe  when  we  credit  and  trust,  but  not 
always  vice  versd.  Belief  rests  on  no  particu- 
lar person  or  thing  ;  but  credit  and  trust  rest 
on  the  authority  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Everything  is  the  subject  of  belief  which  pro- 
duces one's  assent :  the  events  of  human  life 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator; 
the  words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  in- 
dividuals are  trusted ;  the  power  of  persons 
and  the  virtue  of  things  are  objects  of  faith. 
Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions  or 
sentiments  :  trust  and  faith  are  permanent 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things  are  entitled 
to  our  belief,  persons  to  our  credit ;  but  people 
repose  trust  or  have  faith  in  others.  .  .  ." 
'Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  appli- 
cation, which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply 
an  act  of  the  understanding ;  trust  and  faith 
are  active  moving  principles  of  the  mind  in 
which  the  heart  is  concerned.  Belief  does  not 
extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  any 
given  proposition  ;  trust  and  faith  are  lively 
sentiments  which  impel  to  action.  Belief  is 
to  trust  and  faith  as  cause  to  effect :  there 
may  be  belief  without  either  trust  or  faith ; 
but  there  can  be  no  trust  or  faith  without 
belief.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  His  creatures  ; 
we  therefore  trust  in  Him  for  His  protection 
of  ourselves.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  we  have  therefore 
faith  in  His  redeeming  grace  to  save  us  from 
our  sins."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

TI  Professor  Bain  considers  that  belief  largely 
depends  upon  the  will.  He  says,  "  It  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  the  state  of  mind  called 
belief  is,  in  many  cases,  a  concomitant  of  our 
activity.  But  I  mean  to  go  farther  than  this, 
and  to  affirm  that  belief  has  no  meaning,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  our  actions  ;  the  essence 
or  import  of  it  is  such  as  to  place  it  under  the 
region  of  the  will  We  shall  soon  see  that  an 
intellectual  notion  or  conception  is  likewise 
indispensable  to  the  act  of  believing ;  but  no 
mere  conception  that  does  not  directly  or  in- 
directly implicate  our  voluntary  exertions, 
can  ever  amount  to  the  state  in  question." 
(Bain :  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  chap. 
"  Belief,"  p.  524.) 

»  beTlie  -full,  a.  [Eng.  belief;  full.]  Full  of 
belief ;  disposed  to  believe. 

"  It  is  for  thee  sufficient  to  shewe  a  minde  belief utt 
and  readie  to  obeie . .  ."—Udal :  Luke,  ch.  i.  (Itichard- 
ton.) 

*  be-lie  ful-nesse,  *.  [O.  Eng.  bdieful; 
-nesse.]  The  quality  of  being  disposed  to 
believe. 

"Thei  disdeyne  to  have  the  godly  belief utnette  of 
the  lieathtm  to  be  praised,  and  yet  do  they  not  all  the 
while  amende  their  owne  wicked  vu belief. "—  Udal: 
Luke,  ch.  iv.  (/KcAunbon.) 

be-liev'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  believ(e) ;  -able.] 
Able  to  be  believed  ;  credible.  (Sherwood.) 

"The  witnessingis  ben  uituul  belteuable  ful  rnyche." 
—  WycliffeiPi.  xcil  S). 

bS-lie'v-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  believable; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  believable. 

"...  the  credibility  and  belierablenea,  as  I  call  it, 
of  those  promises  and  particular  mercies.  "—Goodwin : 
Workt,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  88.  (aichardton.) 

be-lle've,  *  be-le've,  *bl-le've,  *by 
leve,  *  byleyve,  *  bylyve,  v.t.  &  i  {A.S. 
gelefan,  gelyfan  =  to  believe.  Compare  also 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce-e.    ey  =  a,    qu-kw. 


believed— bell 
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Dut.  gcloonen;  Ger.  glauben ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gloti- 
ben,  ydouben;  O.  H.  Ger.  gtUaiipjan ;  O.S. 
gilouMii;  Goth,  galaubjan,  laubjaii.  Compare 
also  A.S.  laef=  permission.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  accept  as  true,  not  on  one's 
personal  knowledge,  but  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  or  oil  reasonings  which  appear  more 
or  less   conclusive.      It   is  used  when   the 
assent  to  the  statement  or  proposition  is  of  a 
very  firm  character,  and  also  when  it  is  weak 
and  wavering.     (It  may  be  followed  by  the 
objective  of  the  person  whose  word  is  accepted 
as  true,  or  by  the  objective  of  the  statement 
made.) 

"That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it."— Skaktsp.: 
OtHfllo.  ii.  1. 

"Ten  thousand  things  there  are,  which  we  believe 
mei"ly  upon  tho  authority  or  credit  of  those  who  hare 
ipokeu  or  written  of  them."—  tYuttt :  Logic. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  To  accept  a  statement  or  proposi- 
tion as  true  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
testimony  of  another  person,  or  on  reasonings 
of  one's  own. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Colloquial :  To  accept  with  some  degree 
of  doubt. 

(6)  To  exercise  the  grace  of  Christian  faith. 
[See  1 1.] 

II.  Theology: 

1.  To  assent  to  the  claim  which  Jesus  Christ 
put  forth  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour,  and  place  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  sacrifice  for  sin. 

U  In  Rom.  x.  10  this  belief  is  attributed  to 
the  heart.  The  opposition  in  that  verse  is  not, 
however,  so  much  between  the  heart  and  the 
Intellect  as  between  what  is  secret  and  personal 
and  what  is  openly  professed  by  the  lips. 


It  is  followed  (a)  by  in  or  on  placed  before  the 
person  or  Being  who  is  the  object  of  faith. 


"  And  they  said.  Relieve  on  the  Lord  Jesin  Christ, 
and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and  thy  house."— Acti  xvi.  31. 

Or  (6)  by  the  clause  of  a  sentence  expressive 
of  the  tenet  or  proposition  to  which  one 
publicly  or  tacitly  assents. 

"And  Philip  eaid.  If  thou  belief  est  with  all  thine 
heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God."— Act* 
Tiii.  ST. 

2.  To  express  such  faith  by  the  public  enun- 
ciation of  a  creed.  Thus  the  "Apostles' 
Creed,  to  be  sung  or  said  by  the  minister  and 
the  people,"  in  the  Liturgic  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  commences  thus  : — "  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  .  .  ." 

toe-lie  ved,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BELIEVE.] 

t»e-Ue'v-er,  *be'-le'ev-er,*.  [Eag.believ(e); 
tr.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Gen. :  One  who  believes  or  who  gives 
credit  to  anything. 

"Discipline  began  to  enter  into  conflict  with 
churches,  which,  m  extremity,  had  been  believeri  of 
It"— Hooker. 

IL  Spec. :  One  who  holds  a  definite  religious 
Ifclief. 

1.  A  Christian. 

"...  have  been  maintained  by  the  universal  body 
at  true  believert,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
will  be  to  the  resurrection."— Swift. 

2.  A  professor  of  some  other  faith. 

"  .  .  the  soul  of  one  believer  outweighs  all  earthly 
kingships ;  alt  men,  according  to  Lslam  too,  are  equal.'" 
—Cnrlyle :  Beroes,  Lect  it 

B.  Ch.  Hist,  (plur.) :  There  are  three  British 
Wligious  sects  at  present  thus  named — 

(a)  Believers  in  Christ. 

(6)  Believers  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  Believers  in  the  divine  visitation  of 
Joanna  Southcott,  prophetess  of  Exeter. 

IF  The  second  of  these,  that  named  (b), 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  List  for  1878. 

fo$-lie  v-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  «.    [BELIEVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  participle  &  adjective:  In 
•enses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Now  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing  souls 
Qlves  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii  1. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
accepting  as  true.    (Rom.  xv.  13.) 


be-lie'v-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  believing;  -ly.] 
In  a  believing  manner,  as  a  believer  would  do. 
(Johnson.) 

*  be-li  fe.  •  be-lifT,  adv.   [BELIVE.]   (Scotch.) 

"be'-lightf  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  be,  and  liglit.] 
To  illumine,  to  shine  on. 


*  be-lylce,  adv.    [Eng.  be;  like.'] 
Perhaps  ;  there  is  a  likelihood  that  ;  probably. 
H  It  is  becoming  rare  in  English,  and  is  not 
very  common  in  Scotch. 

"  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love."  —Shaketp.  :  Two 
dent,  of  Verona,  ii.  L 

"Things  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are  dear." 
Wordtaorth  :  Pet  Lamb. 


,  adv.     [Eng.  belike  ;  -ly.~]    Pro- 
bably ;  there  is  a  likelihood  that. 

"Having  bflikclt/  heard  some  better  words  of  me 
than  I  could  deserve."—  Bp.  Ball:  Upecialliet  of  hit 
Life. 

be-li'me,  v.t.     [Eng.  6e;  lime.']    To  besmear 
with  bird-lime. 

"Ye,  whose  foul  hands  are  brlimed  with  bribery, 
and  besmeared  with  the  price  of  blood."—  Jo.  II  all  : 
Workt,  voL  it,  p.  301  (ed.  1661). 

be-li  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELIME.] 
bS-li'm-lng,  pr.  par.    [BELIME.] 

Bel-I-sa'-na,  ».    [A  female  name.    Etymology 
doubtful.] 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  178th  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  Palisa  on  November  6,  1877. 

bS-Ut'-tle  (tie  as  tel),  v.t.    [Eng.  be  ;  little."] 
To  make  little  ;  to  d'warf.    (Jefferson) 


bo  lit  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par. 
LITTLE] 


[BE- 


be-lit'-tling,  pr.  par.    [BELITTLE.] 

bS-lTve,  *bee-U've,  *be-li've,  *be-lyue, 
*  bi-li've,  *  by-li've,  *  blive,  *  blyve, 

adv.     [En^j.  prefix  be,  and  Hve.] 

1.  By-and-by,  speedily,  quickly.    (Obsolete 
in  English,  but  still  used  in  Scotch.) 

"  But  Habby  of  Cefeford  will  be  here  Mint .  .  ." 
—Score  .•  Waverley.  (Append,  to  Gen.  Preface.) 

2.  At  length. 

"...at  that  thus  bel  mi  e. 
Trolanis  has  socht  tyll  Italy,  tyll  upset 
New  Troyis  wallys.  to  l>e  agane  doun  let?" 

Douglat:  \ 'irgil,  314,  36.    (Jamieton.) 

« belk,  *  belke,  v.t.    [BELCH.]    To  belch. 

".  .  .  this  being  done,  it  was  not  half  an  hour  hut 
he  began  to  faint ;  and  turning  about  on  his  left  side 
hee  belked  twise."  —  The  Report  of  Martin  t  Death. 
From  Martin't  Month't  Mind  (1589),  p.  2L  (Voucher.) 

be"ll(l),  *  belle,*  bel, «.  [A.S.  bella  =  a  bell, 
a  word  imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Dut. 
bel;  Old  Dut.  belle.  Connected  with  A.  8. 
bellan  =to  bellow  (BELLOW),  and  with  veal 

(PEAL).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  An  instrument  of  a  particular  form  and 
material  for  producing  sounds.  It  consists 
of  a  reversed  cup,  bearing  at  its  apex  an  ear 
or  canon,  by  which  it  is  suspended  from  a 
beam  or  other  fixed  body  above,  and  having 
hung  internally  a  clapper  or  hammer,  by  the 
percussion  of  which  on  the  reversed  cup  the 
required  sound  is  generated.  It  is  generally 
formed  of  bell-metal  (q.v.).  Golden  bells  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  wor- 
ship in  Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34.  They  alternated 
with  pomegranate-like  knobs  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jewish  high-priest's  blue  robe  of 
the  ephod.  Bells  were  found  by  Layard  at 
Nimroud,  near  the  site  of  old  Nineveh,  the 
alloy  of  which  they  were  formed  being  ten 
parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  bells  in  camps,  markets, 
and  baths,  as  well  as  in  religious  observances. 
The  introduction  of  large  bells  into  churches 
is  attributed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  about  the  year  400.  Bede  men- 
tions their  use  in  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  They  were  first  cast 
in  this  country  about  A.D.  940.  The  great 
bell  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London, 
cast  in  1709,  is  6'7  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  weighs 
11,470  Ibs. ;  and  Big  Ben,  of  Westminster, 
cast  in  1858,  30,324  Ibs.  These  dimensions 
are,  however,  dwarfed  by  some  Russian  bells. 
That  of  the  Kremlin,  the  greatest  ever  con- 
structed, when  re-cast  in  1733,  was  enlarged 


till  it  weighed  432,000  Ibs.  It  is  said,  though 
some  deny  it,  that  this  enormous  mass  was 
actually  suspended  for  four  years.  In  1737, 
however,  a  tire  caused  it  to  falL  In  1837  a 
chapel  was  excavated  below  it,  of  which  it 
was  made  to  constitute  the  dome.  Next,  it  is 
said,  in  size  to  the  Russian  bells  are  one  at 
Amarapoora  in  Burmah,  260,000  Ibs.  ;  and  one 
at  Pekin,  130,000 ;  both,  of  course,  are  for 
Booddhist  worship.  Bells  are  often  affixed, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  when  turned  loose  to  feed,  and 
are  useful,  especially  in  forests,  to  indicate 
where  the  animals  are  feeding.  Sheep-bells  of 
bronze,  used  in  ancient  Italy,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

2.  A  small  hollow  globe  of  metal,  perforated 
and  having  within  it  a  solid  ball.  This  type 
of  bell  occurs  in  the  hawk's  bell.  It  is  affixed 
to  the  animal,  striking  against  its  sides  during 
flight,  with  the  effect  of  emitting  a  sound. 
"As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horse  his  curb,  and 

the  fnulcun  his   bellt,   so   bath   man  his   desires."— 

Shakctp. :  At  You.  Like  It,  ili  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 
*  1.  A  clock. 

"At  six  of  the  bellt  we  gynne  our  play."— Strait : 
Horda  Angel-Vynnan,  iii.  W7.  (Boucher.) 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  an  ordinary  bell,  or 
at  least  like  the  cup-shaped  portion  of  it. 
Specially— 

(a)  The  bell-like  monopetalous  corolla   of 
various  heaths,  of  the  Campanula,  &c.    [See 
the  compounds  which  follow.  ]    So,  in  Scotch, 
Lint    in.    the  bell    means    "  flax  in    flower." 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I, 
Inacowalip'sfreHI  lie.  ' 

Makap.  :  Tenpett,  vt  L    (Song.) 
"The  humming-bees,  that  hunt  the  golden  dew. 
In  summer'!)  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bellt  to  suck  the  balmy  seed." 
Dryden. 

(b)  The  mouth  of  a  funnel  or  trumpet ;  also 
of  several  wood  wind  instruments. 

IIL  In  special  phrases : 

1.  Bell  of  the  brae :  The  highest  part  of  the 
slope  of  a  hill.    (Scotch.) 

U  Jamieson  thinks  this  may  be,  perhaps, 
connected  with  bell  (2)  (q.v.). 

2.  For     "  curfew    bell,"    "  passing    bell," 
"  saints'  or  Sanctus  bell,"  Ac.,  see  "  curfew,'-" 
"  passing,"  &c.,  with  which  bell  is  in  connec- 
tion. 

3.  To  bfar  away  the  bell :  To  win  the  prize  at 
a  race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual  prize. 

"Among  the  Romans  it  [a  hone  race]  was  an 
Olympic  exercise,  and  the  prize  was  a  garland,  but  now 
they  beare  the  bell  away."— Salton&aU:  Char.,  23. 
(ffarei.) 

4.  To  bear  the  bell: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  be  the  bellwether  of  a  flock, 
that  is,  the  sheep  which  carries  a  l>ell ;  or  to  be 
the  hopse  to  which  a  bell  is  affixed,  and  which 
is  marts'  to  go  first  in  a  drove  of  horses. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  be  the  first ;  to  be  superior  to 
all  others. 

5.  To  carry  away  the  bell :  To  carry  off  the 
prize  in  a  race  or  other  contest  in  which  that 
prize  is  a  bell.    [Nearly  the  same  as  3  (q.v.).! 
(Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  The  Italians  hare  carried  away  the  ben  from  all 
other  nations,  as  may  appear  both  by  their  book* 
and  works."— Ilakewill. 

6.  To  gain  the  bell:  To  win  the  prize  at  a 
race.    [5.] 

"  Here  lyes  the  man  whose  hone  did  gain* 
The  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain." 

Camden  :  Remaint,  p.  348.    (ffaret.) 

7.  To  lose  the  bell :  To  be  worsted  in  a  con- 
test, so  that  the  antagonist  gains  the  bell  or 
other  prize. 

"  But  when  in  single  fight  he  lott  the  ben." 

fair/ax:  Tauo,  xvii.  6*. 

8.  To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle  (in  the 
Rmnan  Catholic  Church):  To  excommunicate  ; 
a  bell  being  tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the 
purpose  used  to  be  read  from,  and  a  candle 
(or,  according  to  Nares,  three  caudles)  extin- 
guished with  certain  ceremonies.    A  form  of 
excommunication,  ending,  "Doe  to  the  book, 
quench   the   candle,    ring   the   bell,   Amen, 
Amen,"  was  extracted  from  the  Canterbury 
Book  by  Sir  Thomas  Ridley  or  his  annotator, 
J.  Gregory.    (Nares.)  - 

"  Bell,  bonk,  and  cnntlle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  hecks  me  to  come  on." 

.xfcifcrap.  ;  King  John,  ill.  S. 

9.  To  ring  a  bell  backwards  :  To  do  so  in  the 
way  described,  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

(a)  Spec.:  That  warning  might  be  given  of 
fire. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  jol^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin*  as;   expect,   ^Cenophon,  exist.      Lag. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -t ion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  Znun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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bell 


"  Then,  «ir,  in  time 

Ton  may  be  remembered  :it  the  quenching  of 
Fir'd  houses,  when  the  belli  ring  backward,  by 


Or  (6)  Gen. :   On  the  rise  of   any  sudden 
danger  in  a  city  or  town. 
"  Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street : 
The  belli  are  rung  backward,  the  drams  they  are 
beat"  Scott :  Bonnie  Jiundee. 

(c)  As  a  mark  of  sorrow. 

*  Not  concluded  with  any  epithalamiums  or  songs 
of  joy,  but  contrary  — his  belli  ring  backward."— 
gay  ton  :  Fest.  Mo'et,  p.  2J8. 

10.  To  shake  the  bells:  A  figurative  phrase 
taken  from  the  shaking  of  bells  tied  to  a  hawk 
or  falcon,  which  takes  place  when  the  bird 
flies.    [B.  1.] 

"  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shaket  his  belli.' 
Shakeip. :  3  Henry  VI.,  L  I. 

B.  Technically : 

L  Her. :  Church  bells  are  used  as  an  heraldic 
emblem  ;  so  also  are  hawk's  bells. 

11.  Naut. :  At  sea  the  sub-divisions  of  a 
"  watch  "  of  four  hours'  duration  are  noted  by 
a  half-hourly  striking  of  a  bell  with  a  clapper. 
Thus  the  phrase,  "  it  is  two  bells,"  means  an 
hour  of  the  watch  has  elapsed  ;  three  bells, 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  eight  bells,  the  whole 
four  hours,  after  which  a  new  watch  is  set 
and  the  process  is  repeated.    (Admiral  Smyth : 
Sailor's  Word-Hook,  1867.) 

III.  Architecture: 

1.  The  body  of  a  Corinthian  or  Composite 
capital,  with  the  foliage  stripped  oft    (Glos- 
tury  of  Architecture.) 

2.  The  similar  body  of  a  capital  in  the  Early 
English  nnd  other  forms  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture.   (Ibid.) 

bell  animalcules,  or  bell  animals, 

«.  The  English  name  for  the  family  of  Infu- 
sorial animalcules,  called  Vorticellidae  (q.v.). 
The  species  of  the  type-genus  Vorticella  con- 
tut  of  a  fixed  simple  contractile  stalk  or 


A  BELL-ANIMALCULE  (VORTICELLA)  MAGNIFIED. 

stem,  terminated  at  its  upper  extremity  by  a 
body  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Cilia  draw  to  the 
mouth  the  creatures  still  smaller  than  them- 
selves on  which  the  bell-animalcules  feed. 

bell-bird,  s.    A  bird,  called  also  the  Ara- 

punga    (ATO.pu.ngGk    alba),    belonging   to  the 

family  Ampelidie  and  the  sub-family  Gymno- 

derinse  (Fruit  Crows).      It  is   pure  white  in 

colour,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  has  a  voice 

like  the  tolling  of  a  bell.     It  inhabits  Guiana. 

"  At  this  season  the  beak  nnd  naked  skin  about  the 

bead  frequently  change  colour,  as  with  some  herons, 

ibises,  gulls,  one  of  the  belUiirdi  just  noticed,  Ac."— 

Darwin:  Deicent  of  Man,  pt  ii.,  ch.  zlii 

bell-buoy,  s. 

Nant. :  A  buoy  to  which  a  bell  is  attached 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  rung  by  the  motion  of 
the  waves. 

bell-cage,  s.  A  timber  frame,  also  called 
a  belfry,  carrying  one  or  more  large  bells. 

bell-canopy,  s.  A  canopy  containing  a 
bell  in  harness. 

boll-chamber,  s.  The  room  containing 
one  or  more  large  bells  in  harness. 

bell-cot,  s.  A  structure  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  steeple. 

bell-crank,  s. 

Mech. :  Such  a  crank  as  is  used  at  the  upper 
angles  of  rooms  to  give  the  bell-wires  that 
alteration  in  direction  which  they  there  re- 
quire. It  is  a  rectangular  lever,  having  its 
fulcrum  at  the  apex  of  the  angle.  The  direc- 
tion of  a  motion  is  changed  by  it  90*. 

bell-fashioned,  a.  Fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  bell. 


BELL-GABLE. 


bell-flower,  *  belflower,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  great  genus  Cam- 
panula.   It  is  so  called  l>ecause  the  corollas 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  a  bell.    About 
ten  species  are  found  in  Britain,  the  most 
common  being  Campanula  rotundifolia,  the 
Round-leaved  Bell-flower  or  Harebell;    and 
after  it  C.  traclielium,  or  Nettle-leaved  Bell- 
flower  ;  and  C.  hederacea,  or  Ivy-leaved  Bell- 
flower.     The  finest  species  is  the  Giant  Bell- 
flower  (Campanula  latifolia).    [CAMPANULA.] 

If  The  form  belflower  is  the  only  one  given 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

2.  An  endogenous  plant  (Narcissus  Pseudo- 
narcissus). 

Autumn  Bell-flower:  A  plant,  Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe. 

bell-founder,  *  bel-founder,  «.    One 

who  founds  or  casts  bells. 

bell  -  foundry,  bell 
foundry,  s.  A  foundry 
in  which  bells  are  cast 

bell-gable  or  bell- 
turret,  s.  A  gable  or 
turret  in  which  a  bell  or 
bells  are  suspended  that 
they  may  be  rung. 

bell-glass,  s.  A  glass 
vessel  shaped  like  a  bell, 
open  on  the  lower  side,  and 
having  on  its  top  a  knob 
placed:  there  for  conveni- 
ence of  handling.  Such 
a  glass  is  used  (a)  to  con- 
stitute the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  or  (6)  to  con- 
tain gates  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  or  (c)  as  a  cover 
for  delicate  plants. 

bell-hanger,  s.    One  who  hangs  bells. 

bell-hanging,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
hanging  a  bell  or  bells. 

bell-heather,  s.  Cross-leaved  heath 
(Ericn  tetralix).  (Jamieson.) 

bell-less,  a.    Without  a  bell. 
bell-like,  a.    Like  a  bell. 

"  With  many  a  deep-hued  bcll-lilte  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers."    Tennyson  :  Etetinorc,  8. 

bell-man,  *  bel-man,  s.  A  crier,  a 
man  who  goes  round  a  town  to  make  some 
intimation,  and  prefaces  his  statement  by 
ringing  a  bell. 

"The  belmanot  each  parish,  as  he  goes  his  circuit, 
cries  out  every  night,  '  Past  twelve  o'clock  I  '  "—Swift. 

boll  metal,  *  bel-metal,  s.  An  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  constituting  a  kind  of 
bronze  :  70  parts  of  copper  to  25  of  tin,  or  78 
of  copper  to  22  of  tin,  are  proportions  fre- 
quently employed,  while  sometimes  the  alloy 
is  made  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  Ore  :  A  mineral,  called  also  Stan- 
nite  or  Stannine  (q.v.). 

bell-mouthed,  a.  Fashioned  like  the 
mouth  of  a  bell. 

bell-pepper,  s.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
pepper  (Capsicum  grossum). 

*  bell-polype,  s.  Any  species  of  Vorti- 
cella. [BELL-ANIMALCULE.] 

bell-pull,  *.  That  by  which  a  bell  is 
pulled  ;  the  rope  or  handle  connecting  the  hand 
of  the  operator  with  a  bell-wflfe,  and  enabling 
him  or  her  to  ring  the  bell. 

bell-punch,  s.  An  instrument  contain- 
ing a  signal  bell,  used  for  marking  tickets. 
When  the  handle  is  compressed  the  bell  is 
rung,  and  the  piece  punched  out  of  the  ticket 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  number  of  fares  paid. 

bell-ringer,  *  bell-  rynger,  s.    Ono 

who  rings  a  Dell.    (Used  specially  of  those 
who  ring  church  bells.) 


A  roof  shaped  like  a  bell. 
A  rope  for  ringing  or  toll- 


bell-roof, s. 

bell-rope,  «. 

ing  a  bell. 

bell-rose,  s.    A  plant,  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
narcissus. 

bell-shaped,  a. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  :  Shaped  like  a  bell. 

2.  In  Botany  :  A  term  applied  to  a  corolla, 
a  calyx,  or  either  organ  in  which  the  tube  is 
inflated  and  gradually  enlarged  into  a  limb  so 


as  to  resemble  a  bell  ;  campanulate.  Example, 
the  corolla  of  Campanula.  (Liudley:  Introd. 
to  Bot.,  p.  462.) 

Bell-the-cat,  s.  A  nickname  given  to 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  in  the  reigu 
of  James  III.  of  Scotland.  The  noblemen 
under  this  monarch  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  king's  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  being 
specially  irritated  that  he  had  made  an  archi- 
tect —  or  as  they  irreverently  said  a  mason  —  by 
name  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Mar,  plotted  forcibly 
to  remove  the  plebeian  whom  they  disliked 
from  the  royal  presence.  At  their  secret  con- 
clave, which  was  held  in  Lauder  Church  in 
1482,  Lord  Gray,  who  was  fearful  about  the 
result  of  the  enterprise,  told  the  apologue  of 
the  mice  failing  to  "  bell  the  cat."  [See  Bett 
the  cat,  under  BELL,  v.t.]  To  which  the  daring 
Angus  replied,  "  I  understand  the  moral,  and 
that  what  we  propose  may  not  lack  execution, 
I  will  bell  the  cat." 

"And  from  a  loophole  while  I  peep, 
Old  Bell-lhe-Cat  came  from  the  keep." 

Scott  :  JUarmion,  vi.  16. 

bell-trap,  s.  A  trap  like  a  bell  or  an  in- 
verted cup,  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  foul  sir 
from  drains. 

bell-turret,  s.    [BELL-GABLE.] 

bell-ware,  s.  [So  called  from  the  sea- 
weed of  which  kelp  is  made.]  A  plant,  Zostera 
marina. 

bell-waver,  v.i. 

1.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  be  inconstant. 

2.  To  tell  a  story  incoherently.    (Jamieson.) 

bell-  wavering,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BELL- 
WAVER.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  .4s  present  participle  :  In  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  straggling. 

bell-wether,  *belwether,  *bell 
weather,  belweather,  *  bel  veddir 

(Scotch),  s.  [Eng.  bell,  and  wether  (q.v.).]  A 
sheep  on  whose  neck  a  bell  is  placed  that  tho 
animal  may  lead  the  flock. 

"  The  flock  of  sheep  and  belwethrr  thinking  to  break 
into  another's  pasture,  and  being  to  pass  over  nuolher 
bridge,  jostled  till  both  fell  into  the  ditch."—  Uowel. 

bell-wheel,  s.  The  wheel  by  which  a 
church  bell  is  swung. 


bell-yeter,  s. 

Parv.) 


A  bell-founder.    (Prompt 


bell  (2),  *  bel,  s.  [But.  bel  =  a  bell,  a  bubble  ; 
Lat.  bulla  =  a-  bubble.]  A  bubble.  (Scotch.) 
[BELLEE.] 

bell  (3),  s.  [Compare  Gael,  ball  =  a  spot  or 
mark  ;  Bret,  bal  =  a  white  mark  on  the  face 
of  an  animal.]  [BALD.]  A  white  mark  en  a 
horse,  or  on  any  other  animal. 

*  bell,  a.  [Corrupted  from  beld  =  bald.  ]  Bald 
(0.  Scotch.) 

*  bell-kite,  s.   The  Bald  Coot.  (Jamieson) 

bell  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [From  BELL  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitively: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  put  a  bell  upon. 

2.  Fig.  :  At  great  personal  risk  to  attempt 
to  render  the  assault  or  hostility  of  an  adver- 
sary futile.    The  signification  is  derived  from 
the  following  apologue.    A  colony  of  mice, 
losing  some  of  their  number  through  tho  de- 
predations of  a  cat,  held  a  conference  to  try  to 
devise  measures  for  their  preservation.    When 
all  were  pprplexed,  a  young  mouse  stood  up. 
and  in  a  florid  speech  proposed  that  a  licll 
should  be  atfixed  to  the  tail  of  the  cat.     This, 
of  course,  would  ring  whenever  she  moved, 
and  thus  give  warning  of  her  approach.     The 
young  mouse  sat  down  amid  loud  applause, 
on  which  an  old  and  experienced  mouse  asked 
if  their  young  friend  would  now   be   kind 
enough  to  inform  them  who  would  bell  the 
cat    The  orator  had  never  thought  of  this, 
and   was   speechless.      [Bell   the   cat,  under 
BELL,  s.] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  develop  into  the  form  of  a 
bell.   (Used  specially  of  plants  with  campauu- 
late   corollas,    sometimes,  however,  also   of 
flower-buds.) 

*bell  (2),  v.i.  [From  BELL  (2),  «.]  To  bubble 
up,  to  throw  up  or  bear  bubbles. 

"  When  the  scum  turns  blue 
And  the  blood  belli  through." 

Perili  of  Man,  ii.  M.    (Jamiaon.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
OP,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 


boll— bellon 
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•  be"ll  (3),  «  belle,  t».  i.   [ A.  S.  Mian  =  to  bellow, 

to  roar,  to  Uu-k.J    [BELLOW.] 

1.  Lit.  (of  animals):    To  roar,  to  bellow. 
Used— 

(1)  Gen.  :  Of  the  cry  of  various  animals. 

"Btllitn  or  roryn  aa  nette  :  Mugio."— Prompt.  Par*. 

(2)  Spec.  :  Of  the  roar  or  bellow  of  the  stag 
in  rutting  time. 

"An  Inscription  on  a  rock  at  Wharncliffe  states  that 
the  lodge  there  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Wortley 
•for  hit  plesur  to  her  the  lierta  60K.'"— Hallamihire 

Ol'JUiiri/,  i'.  11. 

2.  Of  anything  inanimate  capable  of  making 
a  bellowing  sound. 

"  lie  gun  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
Aa  loud  .13  bflleth  wii.de  in  Hell." 

Chaucer :  Hou»  of  Fame,  ill.  T1S. 

b£l  la-don' -na,  s.  [In  Pr.  belladonne.  From 
Ital.  bella  —  beautiful,  flue  ;  and  donna  = 
lady,  the  same  as  Lai.  domina  =  the  mistress 
of  a  family,  a  lady.]  Possibly  because  used  as 
an  aid  to  beauty. 

A.  Properly: 

1.  A  name  for  the  Deadly  Nightshade  or 
Common  Dwale  (Atropa  belladonna).  [ATROPA, 
NIGHTSHADE.]     The  "  beauty  "  implied  by  the 
name  is  in  the  berries,  which  are  shining  black, 
but  are  jxrisonous.    The  best  known  antidote 
to  them  is  vinegar. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  leaves  of  the  plant  defined 
under  No.  1.     They  are  useful  as  a  medicine, 
being  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  palsy,  per- 
tussis, amaurosis,  cachexia,  epilepsy,  and  tic- 
doulotireux.    A  remedy  much  used  in  homoeo- 
pathic pharmacy. 

B.  Less  properly :   A   sub-division   of  the 
genus  Amaryllis,  containing  the  species  of  lily 
mentioned  below. 

belladonna-lily,  *.  The  English  name 
of  a  plant,  ths  Amaryllis  belladonna,  a  fine  lily 
brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

•  beT-lan,  s.     [An  obsolete  form   of  baleen 
(q.v.).]    Whalebone. 

"  The  stem  Eryx  was  wount 
To  fe«'ht  ;me  bargane.  and  gif  mony  dount, 
In  that  liard  bellnn  his  brawnls  to  embrace." 

Dong.  :  t'irgil.  141,  4.    (Jamiflon.) 

bel -Ian-dine,  s.  [BELLAS.]  A  broil,  a 
squabble.  (Scotch.) 

"There  are  the  chaps  alraldy  watching  to  h*e  ft 
brllitnilint  wi'  thee— all  thou  tak  nae  guod  caire.  lad, 
thou's  in  cwotty  Wollie's  hand."— Hog  a  :  Wint.  Talet, 
L  3fl.  (Jnmieson.) 

Bel'-la-trix,  s.  [Lat.  bellatrix-=&  female  war- 
rior, such  as  Minerva,  from  bellum  =  war.  So 
called  from  the  nature  of  the  astrological  in- 
fluence which  it  was  supposed  to  exert] 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  bright  ones  in  the  shoulder 
of  Orion.  It  is  called  also  y  Orionis. 

bSll-bind'-er,  bell-wind  -er,  «.  A  local 
name  of  a  plant,  Convolvulus  sepium. 

belle  (1),  *  bele,  a.  &  ».  [Pr.  belle  (as  s.)  =  a 
beautiful  female,  fern,  of  1>eau  or  bel ;  (ad.j.)  = 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful,  handsome,  fine.] 

A,  As  adjective :  Fine. 

"  That  ben  enblaunched  with  bete  paroles  and  with 
tele  clothes."— Piert  Plowman,  p.  278.  (Richardson.} 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  belle  [1])  :   A 
beautiful  young  lady  ;  a  tine  or  fashionable 
young  lady,  even  though  not  distinguished  for 
beauty. 

•'  Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  bfUa, 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.'* 
Camper:  Retirement. 

*  belle  cheer,  »  bele  chere. «. 

1.  Good  cheer. 

2.  Good  company.. 

"And  enbelyse  his  burg  with  his  bfU-fhere." 

Oatcayn  and  the  Green  Knight. 

bSlle  (2),  S.      [BELL.] 

•  belle,  v.i.    [BELL  (2),  v.] 
billed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELL  (1),  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Furnished  with  a  bell  or 
bells. 

2.  Ntr.    Of  a  hawk  or  falcon :  Having  bells 
affixed  to  ins  legs. 

Belle-isle  (s  silent),  s.  &  a.     [Pr.  belle  =  fine, 
andO.  FT.  isle.  Mod.  Fr.  tie  =  an  island.  ]  [IsLE.j 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  France,  eight 
miles  south  of  Quiberon  Point. 

2.  An  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador. 


3.  The  straits  themselves. 
B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  any  of  those 
Belleisles. 

Belleisle-cress  or  American  cress. 

s.  [From  the  American  island  or  strait,  A.  2 
and  3.]  A  cruciferous  plant,  Barbarea  prascox, 
now  frequently  cultivated  in  Britain. 

bel  ler,  v.i.    [BELL  (2),  «.]    To  bubble  up. 
(Scotch.) 

Bel  ler'-6-phon,   ».    [In  Lat.  Bellerophon; 
Gr.  lUAAfpo^wi'  (Bellerophon).'] 


1.  Class.  Mytlinln/jy  :  A  virtuous  hero  fabled 
to  have  killed  the  Chimtera,  vanquished  the 
Amazons,  and  achieved  other  successes. 

"  Then  mighty  Prwtus  Argos'  sceptre  sway'd, 
Whose  hard  commands  Uttlrrophon  ol>eyUH 

Pop*:  JJomer'i  Iliad,  bk.  iv.,  197,  198. 

2.  Palreont.:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs belonging  to  the  family  Atlantidie.    Tlie 
species  have  symmetrically  convoluted  glo- 
bular or  discoidal  shells,  some  of  them  whorled, 
and  with  a  deeply-notched  aperture.    In  1875, 
Tate  estimated  the  known   species  at  128, 
ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

belles-lettres  (es  mute),  «.  pi.  [Fr.  (lit.) 
=  fine  letters.]  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  signifying  polite  literature,  what 
were  of  old  called  "the  humanities."  It 
has  been  held  to  include  such  kinds  of  litera- 
ture as  require  for  their  production  imagi- 
nation and  taste,  rather  than  study  and  re- 
flection. Littre,  without  doubt,  giving  the 
actual  usage  of  the  term  belles-lettres  in  France, 
makes  it  include  grammar,  eloquence,  and 
poetry.  In  England,  poetry,  fiction,  rhetoric, 
philology,  and  even  history,  are  generally 
Included  within  its  limits  ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  a  more  backward  state 
of  thought  than  that  which  at  present  exists,  ' 
it  is  a  satire  on  philology,  history,  and  grammar 
to  regard  them  as  studies  in  which  imagina- 
tion is  predominant. 

"The  exactness  of  the  other,  Is  to  admit  of  some- 
thing like  discourse,  especially  iu  what  regards  the 
oeUei-teCtret."—  Taller. 

•  bell  -gard,  s.    [BELOARD.] 

»  bel'-li-bone,  «.  [Fr.  belle  =  fair,  beautiful, 
and  bonne,  fern,  of  bon  =  good,  or  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Lat.  bellus  and  bonus.]  A 
beautiful  and  good  woman  ;  a  bonny  lass. 

"  Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 
Such  a  dellioone." 

Speruer:  Khtph.  Cat,  iv. 

t  bel'-llc,  »  bel  H  call,   *  bel  -lick,  a. 

[From  Lat.  bellicus=  warlike  ;  bellum  =  war.] 
Warlike.    (Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

bel'-li-cose,  a.  [Lat.  bellicosus,  fond  of  war, 
martial  ;  from  bellum  =  war.  ]  Warlike,  dis- 
posed to  fight  on  slender  provocation,  adapted 
for  war. 

•  bel  -1I-COUS,  a.    [Lat  bellieus  =  pertaining 
to  war.     In  Fr.  bettiqueux.]    Warlike,  martial. 
(Now  BELLICOSE  is  used  instead  of  it.) 

"...  sum  border  men,  quhals  myndls  at  n»  tyme 
•re  aither  martiall,  or  belllcout,  but  only  given  to  rlcff 
and  spuilyle,  .  .  ."—Ilitt.  Jamct  tin  Sezt,  p.  148. 
(Jamieion.) 

bel-lid  e-se,  s.  pi.    [BELLIS.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  composite  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Asteroidea.    Type,  Bellis. 

beT-li-e-89,  s.  pi    [BELLIUM.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Asteroidea.    Type,  Bellium  (q.v.). 

beT-lIed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE*.T,Y,  t».t] 

A.  As  a  simple  word  chiefly  in  Bot.  :  Swel- 
ling at  the  middle,  ventricose.    (Marlyn.) 

B.  In  compos.  :  Having  a  belly  of  a  cha- 
racter described  by  the  word  which  precedes 
it  ;  as  "  white-bellied  swift  "  (i.e.,  the  swift  of 
which  the  belly  is  white),  Cypselus  alpinus. 

•  bel-tf&'-er-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  belligeratum,  sup. 
of  belligero,  from  bellum  =  war,  and  gero.—  to 
carry  on.]    To  carry  on  war.    (Cockeram.) 

bSl-lf  g'-er-«nce,  s.  [From  Lat.  belli,  genit 
of  bellum  =  war,  and  geren(tis),  gen.  of  gerens 
=  carrying  on,  and  suff.  -ce.]  The  state  of 
being  at  war.  (W.  Taylor.) 

bel-Ug'-er-«n-cif,  s.  [Eng.  belligerenc(e)y.] 
Warfare  ;  the  state  of  being  at  war. 

"  Macanlay  ever  .  .  .  steeps  us  In  an  atmosphere  ot 
belligerency."—  Uorle*  :  Critical  Etsayt. 


bel-lig'-er-ent,  tbel-llg-er-ant.  a.  ft*. 

[In  Fr.  belligerant ;  Port,  belligerante ;  Lat, 
belligerans,  pr.  par.  of  belligero  =  to  make  or 
carry  on  war  ;  Lat.  bellum  =  war,  and  gerent, 
pr.  par.  of  gero  =  to  carry,  to  carry  on.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Carrying  on  war. 

"  Pcre  Bougeant's  third  volume  will  give  you  th« 
best  Idea  of  the  treaty  of  M  mis ter.  and  open  to  you 
the  several  views  of  the  belligerent  and  contracting 
parties."— Lord  Cheiferfield. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally  (Ord.  Lang,  and  Law) :  A  nation 
or  a  large  section  of  a  nation  engaged  in 
carrying  on  war. 

1J  When  a  revolted  party  of  great  numerical 
strength  are  able  to  form  a  regular  govern- 
ment and  rule  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
territory  which  they  claim,  humanity  dictates 
that  they  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels 
guilty  of  treason,  but  should,  if  captured,  be 
regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  To  attain  tins 
result,  it  is  needful  for  those  who  have  risen 
in  arms  against,  the  government  to  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  for  their  party  the  position 
of  belligerents.  In  the  contest  between  the 
Federals  and  Confederates  in  the  war  of  1801 
— 180.3,  the  latter  section  of  the  American 
people,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  claimed  the  privileges  of  belligerents. 
Their  demand  was  promptly  acceded  to  by 
the  British  Government,  on  which  the  Federal 
authorities  took  umbrage,  contending  that 
the  recognition  had  been  premature,  whilst 
the  British  maintained  that  it  could  not  have 
been  refused  or  delayed. 

"  Soou  arose  vexations  questions  of  maritime  right, 
questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of 
modern  times,  have  arisen  between  belligeren  i  and 
neutrals."— Maraulan :  Oitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

1 2.  Fig.  (Ord.  Lang,  only):  A  political, 
religious,  or  any  similar  party  carrying  on  a 
wordy  contest  with  another  one  to  which  it  is 
opposed. 

"...  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer 
than  ever;  and  the  brttiffereritt  were  by  no  ineaui 
scrupulous  about  the  means  which  they  employed."— 
Macaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  bSl-Hg'-er-OUS,   a.     [In    Ital.   leWijero** 
warlike,     martial,    valiant ;    Lat.    belliger  — 
waging  war,  warlike  ;  bellum  =  war,  and  gero 
=  to  carry  on.]  Carrying  on  war.  (Now  super- 
seded by  BELLIGERENT,  q.v.)    (Bailey.) 

beT-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BELL,  r.] 
t  A.  Trans. :  Putting  a  bell  upon. 
B.  Intrans. :  Taking  the  form  of  a  bell. 

bel  -ling,  *  bel'-liAge,  s.    [A.S.  Mian  =  to 
bellow.]    A  bellowing.    (Used  socially  of  * 
stag  making  a  noise  in  retting  time.) 
"  Bellinge  of  iiette :  ilugltiu.  "—Prompt.  Pans. 

t  bel-Up'-i-tent,  a.  [Lat.  bellipotens,  from 
bellum  =  war,  and  potens  —  powerful ;  from 
possum  =  to  l>e  able.]  Powerful  in  war,  mighty 
in  war.  (Johnson.) 

*bel'-Hque  (que  as  k),  a.  [A  quasi  Fr. 
form.]  [BELLIC.J  Warlike. 

"The  bettiqiic  Cesar,  as  Suetnnius  tells  us,  was  noted 
for  singularity  iu  his  apparel."— Feltham't  Itvi-jlett. 
ii.  52. 

bel'-lis,  *.  [Lat.  bellis,  perhaps  cognate  with 
bellus  =  handsome,  pretty.]  A  genus  of  Aste- 
racese  (Composites)  which  contains  the  well- 
known  daisy,  Bellis  perennis;  the  latter  term, 
meaning  perennial,  being  applied  to  it  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  the  B.  annua,  or  Annual 
Daisy,  which  is  found  in  Southern  Europe,  and. 
has  been  introduced  into  England,  as  has  also 
the  B.  sylvestris,  or  Large  Portugal  Daisy.  B. 
perennis  has  run  into  several  varieties,  of 
which  the  chief  known  here  are  the  B. 
hortensis,  or  Large  Double  Daisy ;  B.  fistulosa, 
or  Double-quilled  Daisy  ;  and  B.  prolifcra,  or 
the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy. 

*  bel'-H-tude,  s.    [Lat.    bellitudo  =  beauty ; 
bell  its  =  goodly,  handsome.]    Handsomeness  ; 
beauty.    (Cockeram.) 

bel'-li-um,  *.  [BELLIS.]  A  genus  of  Compo- 
site plants  differing  from  Bellis  chiefly  in  the 
pappus  of  the  seeds.  Two  sj>ecies  are  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  B.  bellidioides,  or  Small,  and 
B.  minutum,  or  Dwarf  Bellium.  They  come, 
the  fonner  from  Italy,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Levant. 

bel'-lon, «.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Med. :  A  kind  of  colic  produced  by  lead- 
poisoning— lead  colic.  It  is  attended  by 
severe  griping  of  the  intestines. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -s)on  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tlous,  -clous,  -clous  =  satis,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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Bellona— belly 


Bel-16'-na,s.  fLat.  Bellona,  formerlyDuellona, 
from  belium,  formerly  duellum  —  war.  ] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  war,  sister 
and  wife  of  Mars ;  sometimes  used  for  war 
personified. 

"  Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
with  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  small)  than  when  liellona  storms." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Astron. :    An  asteroid,  the  28th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1854,  the  same  date  that 
Amphitrite   was   first   seen   by   Marth   and 
Pogson. 

bel'-low,  *beT-6w,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  bylgean 
=  to  bellow,  from  bellaii  =  to  bellow,  to  roar, 
to  bark  ;  Dut.  bulken.]  [BELL  (3),  v.  j 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Of  the  inferior  animals :    To  emit  a  loud 
hollow  sound.     Used — 

(a)  Of  a  bull,  or  of  cattle  in  general. 

"...  Jupiter 

Became  a  bull,  and  billowed ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Of  any  other  animal  making  a  similar 
sound. 

"...  male  alligators  have  been  described  as  fight- 
ing, bellowing,  and  whirling  round,  like  Indians  in  a 
war-dance. "-  Daruin:  Origin  of  Specie*,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Of  man  (contemptuously) :  To  raise  an  out- 
Cry  or  clamour,  to  bawl,  to  vociferate. 

"This  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  roar  and  bellow 
to  terribly  loud,  that  he  frightens  us."— Tatler. 

3.  Of  things  inanimate:   To  emit  such  a 
loud  hollow  sound  as  the  sea  does  in  a  storm, 
or  the  wind  when  high. 

"Rocks  the  btllomng  voice  of  boiling  sea*  rebound." 
Dryden. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  loud  hollow 
voice. 

"The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat 
Would  bellow  out  a  laugh  in  a  base  note.  — Dryden. 

beT-low,  ».  [From  bellow,  r.]  The  roar  of  a 
bull  or  any  similar  sound.  (Todd.) 

bel'-low-er, s.  [Eng.  bellow;  -er.]  One  who, 
or  that  which  emits  a  sound  like  the  roaring 
of  a  bull. 

"  Whilst  staving  in  the  town  I  heard  an  account 
from  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  they  called  'El  Bramador,'  the  roarer 
or  believer."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  tin  World,  ch. 

beT-low-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BELLOW,  v.i."] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 

adjective:   In  senses  corresponding  to  those 

of  the  verb. 

"  Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the 

river."  Longfellow  :  Eeangeline,  L  5. 

"  From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars." 

Pope :  Homer  t  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.  258. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  roar  of  a   bull  or 
any  similar  sound,  whether  proceeding  from 
another  animal,  from  man,  or  from  anything 
inanimate. 

"  Dart  follow*  dart :  lance,  lance ;   loud   beUowingi 
speak  his  woes." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  L  It. 

bel  lows,    'bel'-lowes,    *bel'-ous,  ». 

fA.S.  bl<est-belg,  b'uist-belg  =  a  blast-bag,  a 
bellows  ;  from  blast  =  a  blast  of  a  wind  or 
burning,  and  bcelg,  bcelig,  bylig,  bilig,  belg,  bylg= 
a  bulge,  budget,  bag,  purse,  belly;  Sw.  blas- 
btilg ;  Dan.  blasebcelg ;  Dut.  blaasbalg  ;  Get. 
blasebalg,  from  blase  =  a  bladder,  blasen  =  to 
blow  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  balch,  pale  —  skin,  bellows. 
In  Goth,  balgs,  bylg,  bylga  =  a  mail,  a  budget ; 
Ir.  builg,  bolg  =  a  bellows  ;  Gael,  btelg-seididh 
= «  bellows  ;  Lat.  follis  =  a  leathern  sack, 
hence  (2)  a  bellows ;  cognate  with  pellis,  the 
hide  of  an  animal.  Wedgwood  considers  it 
akin  also  to  Lat.  vulva,  t  bultja  =  the  womb, 
and  Or.  00A/3.J  (bolbe)  [poA/Sa  (bolba),  Liddell  & 
Scott]  =  the  womb  ;  but  considers  the  word 
most  nearly  the  primary  one,  GaeL  balgan  = 
a  water  bubble.]  [Bxo,  BELLY.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An  instrument  for  blowing  the  flre 
In  manufactories,  forges,  or  private  houses. 
Its  sides  are  so  formed  and  worked  that  the 
upper  one  alternately  rises  and  falls,  with  the 
effect  of  compelling  the  chest  or  bladder-like 
instrument  first  to  expand  and  then  to  con- 
tract ;  the  former  process  causing  the  air  to 
enter  the  interior,  and  the  latter  one  to  leave 
it  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube  designed  to  con- 
duct it  to  the  portion  of  a  fire  which  it  is 
to  blow.  In  a  hand-bellows  there  are  handles 
to  be  grasped  ;  in  a  larger  instrument  de- 
signed for  a  manufactory,  and  called  a  blowing- 


machine,  the  propulsive  power  is  obtained  by 
machinery. 

"  Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  hU  bellows  blow." 

Longfellow :  The  Village  Blackmtih. 

IT  Bellows  may  be  singular  with  the  article 
a  before  it,  or  may  enter  into  the  phrase  "  a 
pair  of  bellows,"  in  which  case  it  is  plural. 

"  Thou  neither,  like  a  bellowi,  swell'st  thy  face, 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mass 
Of  melting  ore."  Dryden, 

2.  Fig. :  It  is  used— 

(1)  Of  the  lungs. 

"The  lungs,  as  bellowi.  supply  a  force  of  breath; 
and  the  aspern  arteria  ii  as  the  nose  of  bellowi,  to 
collect  and  convey  the  breath."— Holder. 

(2)  Of  sighs   or   other   manifestations   of 
emotion. 

"  Since  sighs,  into  my  inward  furnace  turn'd. 
For  bellows  serve,  to  kindle  more  the  fire." 

Sidney 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  : 

(1)  The  simple  instrument  described  under 
A.,  1. 1,  for  blowing  fires  in  houses.  A  pair  of 
bellows,  worked  chiefly  by  the  feet,  is  figured 
on  an  Egyptian  monument  attributed  to  the 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  BELLOWS. 

time  of  Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  about  1490,  and 
one  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  vi.  29  ;  both  of  these 
were  used  for  smelting  metals  [No.  (2)].  The 
representation  of  a  bellows  for  the  hand,  and 
presumably  for  domestic  use,  is  found  on  an 
old  Roman  lamp  ;  it  is  exactly  of  the  modern 
type. 

(2)  An  instrument  or  machine  worked  by 
machinery,  and  designed  to  Wow  the  fire  of  a 
furnace  used  in  smelting  metals.    The  name 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  a  machine  is 
BLOWER  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  bellows  of  an  organ,  harmonium,  con- 
certina, or  any  similar  instrument :  An  instru- 
ment for  supplying  wind  to  the  pipes,  tongues, 
and  reeds.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

"  Twelve  pair  of  bellow,  ranged  in  stated  row, 
Are  joined  a>x>ve,  and  fourteen  more  below. 
These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require. 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  and  plenteous! y  perspire ; 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  the  close  confines  of  th'  incumbent  chest, 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  iu  order  rise, 
To  bellow  forth  that  blast  the  chest  supplies." 

Mason :  Eaay  on  Church  Music.  (TrantL  from  the 
Monk  Wolitan,  10th  cent) 

2.  Hydrostatics,  &e.  Hydrostatic  Bellows: 
An  instrument  designed  as  a  toy  rather  than 
for  use.  It  is,  however,  of  some  utility  as 
illustrating  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  Two  horizontal  flat  boards,  united 
by  leather  folded  at  the  sides  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  expansion,  constitute  a  chamber, 
into  which  water  is  introduced  from  a  long 
narrow  pipe  rising  vertically.  By  hydrostati- 
cal  law  this  water  will  act  with  such  pressure 
on  the  interior  of  the  chamber  that  it  will 
force  the  upper  board  to  rise  as  far  as  the 
leather  will  permit,  even  if  heavy  weights  be 
put  upon  it  to  keep  it  down. 

IT  In  composition:  Emitted  by,  or  in  any 
other  way  pertaining  to,  a  bellows,  as  in  the 
following  compounds  :•  — 

bellows-camera,  s. 

Phot.  :  A  form  of  expanding  camera  in 
which  the  front  and  after  bodies  are  connected 
by  an  expansible  partition,  like  the  sides  of  a 
bellows  or  accordion.  Its  chief  value  consists 
in  the  small  space  it  occupies  when  closed  up, 
as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  its  length  may 
be  increased  or  varied  at  pleasure. 

bellows-engine,  s.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  an  organ. 

"...  the  smoke  and  ashes  thereof  (In  these  Judg- 
ment-Halls and  Churchyards),  and  its  bellotoft-enginet 
(In  these  Churches),  thou  still  seest"— Carlyle:  Sartor 
Ketartui.  bk.  ii..  ch.  viii. 


bellows-fish,  s.  The  Cornish  name  of 
the  Trumpet-fish  or  Sea-snipe  (Centriscus  scolo- 
pax  of  Linnaeus). 

bellows-maker,  s.   A  maker  of  bellows. 
bellows-pump,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  form  of  atmospheric  pump  in, 
which  the  part  of  the  piston  is  played  by  the 
upper  leaf  of  the  bellows. 

bellows-sound,  s.  The  sound  of  a 
bellows. 

*  bell'-ragges,  s.    [Prov.  Eng.  beller,  biller  = 
a  water-cress.]    A  plant.    A  species  of  water- 
cress,  probably    Nasturtium   amphibium  (R. 
Brown)  or  N.  palustre  (De  Candolle).    (Britten  ' 
&  Holland.)    [BILDER,  BILLER.] 

"  Laver,  or  Sion,  is  called  of  some  Englishmen  Bell- 
ragges,  of  others  some  yealowe  watercresses."— Turner  : 
tfamei  (1548). 

bel'-lu-W,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  bellua  or  belua  = 
a  beast,  especially  a  large  one,  a  monster.] 
In  the  system  of  Linnwus,  the  fifth  of  the 
six  orders  of  the  class  Mammalia,  containing 
hoofed  animals  with  incisors  in  both  jaws. 
He  includes  under  it  the  genera  Equus,  Hip- 
popotamus, Sus,  and  Rhinoceros.  (Linnaeus : 
Syst.  Natures.) 

beT-lu-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  belluinus,  beluinns.] 
Bestial,  beastly,  brutal,  animal. 

"If  human  actions  were  not  to  be  judged,  men 
would  have  no  advantage  over  beasts.  At  this  rate, 
the  animal  and  belluint  life  would  be  the  best."— 
Atterbury. 

bell'-wort,  *.    [Bug.  bell,  and  suffix  -wort.] 
L  In  America :  The  English  name  for  any 

plant  of  the  genus  Uvnlaria. 
2.  In  thePlur.,  Bellworts.    Spec.  :  Lindley's 

English  name  for  the  order  of  plants  called 

Campanulacese. 

bel'-ly,  *  bel'-y,  *  belu,  *  below,  *  baly, 

*  ball,  8.  [A.S.  bcelg,  bcelig,  bylig,  belg  =  a 
bulge,  budget,  bag,  purse,  or  belly;  O.  Icel. 
belgr—a.Q  inflated  skin,  a  leathern  sack,  a 
bellows,  the  belly ;  Ger.  bulg  =  a  skin,  an 
urchin,  a  pauneh,  the  belly,  a  bellows  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  balg ;  Goth,  balgs ;  Gael,  bolg  =  a 
pair  of  bellows,  the  womb  ;  Ir.  bolg  =  the 
belly,  a  bag,  pouch,  budget,  blister,  or  bellows ; 
Lat  bulga,  an  adopted  Gallic  word=(l>  a 
leathern  knapsack,  (2)  the  womb.  Essential 
meaning,  anything  swelled  out] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  human  body  situated 
in  front  which  extends  from  the  breast  to  the 
insertion  of  the  lower  limbs  ;  also  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  inferior  animals,  and 
especially  those  of  high  organisation.    It  con- 
tains the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  other 
organs. 

"...  if  man  were  but  a  patent  digester,  and  the 
belli/  with  its  adjuncts  the  grand  reality  1'— Carlyle: 
Sartor  Keiartiu,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

H  In  the  case  of  such  an  animal  as  a  ser- 
pent, the  belly  means  the  whole  under-part 
of  the  body. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent,  .  .  .  Upon  thy 
betty  shalt  thou  go,  .  .  ."—Gen.  iii.  14. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense,  a.  part  being  put 
for  the  whole : 

(a)  The  stomach. 

"...  the  body's  members 
Bebell'd  against  the  belli/ ;  thus  accus'd  it:— 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolama,  i.  1. 

(6)  The  womb.  [Used  in  Scripture  (Ps. 
xxii.  10)  with  all  solemnity ;  later,  more 
lightly  ;  now,  only  vulgarly.  (Shakesp. :  Mer. 
of  Ven.,  iii.  5.).] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  part  of  man  which  demands  food, 
in  opposition  to  the  back,  or  that  which  re- 
quires   clothes ;   hence   the   craving   of  the 
stomach  for  food,  appetite. 

"  They  were  content  with  a  licentious  life,  wherein 
they  might  fill  their  belliet  by  spoil,  rather  than  by 
labour. " — llayward. 

"...  whose  god  is  their  i«By,  .  .  ."—PhU.iii.lt. 
(See  also  Rom.  xvi.  18.) 

(2)  The  front  or  lower  surface  of  an  object 

(3)  Anything  swelling  out  or  protuberant 

"  In  those  muscles  which  have  a  bulging  centre  or 
belly,  as  the  biceps  of  the  arm."— Todd  i  Bowman: 
Phytiol.  Anat.,vol.  i.,  p.  176. 

"An  Irish  harp  hath  the  concave  or  betly.  not  along 
the  strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings."— .Bacon. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  tliere ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
,  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    *>.  o*  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lor. 
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(4)  Anything  enclosing  another  within  its 
cavity. 

"Oiit  of  the  Mlf  of  bell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardst 
my  voice."—  Jou^k  li.  1 

IL   Technically  : 

1.  Music  :  The  upper  part  of  instruments  of 
the  violin   family.      The  sound-board   of  a 
pianoforte. 

2.  Engraving  :  The  lower  edge  of  a  graver. 

3.  SaMlery  :  A  piece  of  leather  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  cantle,  and  forming  a  point  of 
attachment  in  some  saddles  for  valise-straps. 

4.  Mach.  :  A  swell  on  the  bottom  surface  of 
anything  ;   as   a   depending   rib   beneath    a 
grate-bar,  iron  beam,  or  girder,  to  strengthen 
it  from    downward   deflection   between  sup- 
ports.   The  central  portion  of  a  blast-furnace. 

5.  Metal.  :  The  upper  rounded  part  of  the 
In  vibes. 

6.  Locksmithing  :     The    lower   edge   of    a 
tumbler  against  which  the  bit  of   the  key 
|.lays. 

7.  Railway  Engineering  :    The   belly  of  a 
railway  rail  ;   a  descending   flange   between 
bearings. 

8.  WTieelwrighting  :  The  wooden  covering  of 
an  iron  axle. 

9.  Shipwrighting  :  The  hollow  of  a  compass 
timber  ;  the  convexity  of  the  same  is  the  back. 

10.  Arch.  :  The  batter  of  a  wall. 

11.  Naut.  :  The  swell  of  a  sail. 

12.  Mineralogy.    Belly  of  ore:  An  unusual 
swelling  out  of  the  vein  of  ore. 

B.  Attributively  in  the  following  compounds 
in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  the  belly. 

belly-ache,  «.  Ache  or  pain  in  the  belly. 
<r«/</ar.) 

bellyache-bush,    bellyache-weed, 

«.    A    Euphorbiaceous   plant   of   the   genus 
J.itropha. 

belly-band,  s.  A  band  passing  round 
<lu;  belly  of  a  horse,  and  keeping  the  saddle  in 
its  proper  place  ;  a  girth. 

belly-beast,  s.    A  glutton.    (Coverdale.) 

belly-bound,  a.  Confined  in  the  region 
Of  the  abdomen  ;  very  costive. 

belly-brace,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  cross-brace  stayed  to  the  boiler 
between  the  frames  of  a  locomotive. 

belly  -cheer,  *.  Good  cheer  for  the 
stomach  ;  food  grateful  to  the  appetite  or 
nutritious  in  its  character. 

".  Senseless  of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only  of 
loaves  and  belly-cheer."—  Milton  :  Animadv.  Bern.  De- 
fence. 

belly-fretting,  s. 

1.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's  belly  with  the 
foregirth.     (Johnson.) 

2.  A  great  pain  in  a  horse's  belly,  caused  by 
worms.    (Johnson.) 

belly-god,  s. 

1.  One  whose  chief  object  of  thought  seems 
to  be  his  "  belly,"  or  stomach,  and  who  there- 
fore may  be  supposed  to  worship  it. 

"  What  infinite  waste  they  made  thin  way.  the  only 
story  of  Apicius,  a  famous  beUy-god,  iu:iy  suffice  to 
" 


1.  In  India  :  The  idol  Gunputtee,  which 
lias  a  very  protuberant  stomach.  The  "  god  " 
so  named  is  held  to  be  the  patron  of  wisdom. 

belly-piece,  s.    The  peritoneum. 

"  The  muscles  of  the  belly-piecf." 

Fletcher  :  Purple  liland.  c.  2. 

belly-pinched,  a.  Pinched  in  matters 
relating  to  the  stomach  ;  starved. 

"  The  lion  and  the  belly-pint-hrd  wolf." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

belly-rail,  -•. 

Railway  Engineering  :  A  rail  with  a  fin  or 
m>b  descending  between  the  portions  which 
rest  on  the  ties.  It  is  seen  in  the  improved 
Punrhyn  rail,  introduced  in  1805,  and  in  Ste- 
phenson  and  Losh's  patent  of  date  1816. 

belly-roll,  s. 

Agric.  Modi.  :  A  roller,  of  which  the  central 
part  is  protuberant.  It  is  used  to  roll  land 
wetween  ridges  or  in  hollows. 

belly-slave,  s.  One  who  cannot  resist 
his  orner  appetites  ;  a  glutton,  a  drunkard, 
especially  the  former. 

belly-  timber,  s.  A  cant  designation  for 
food.  (Vulgar.)  « 


belly- worm,  s.  Any  worm  that  breeds 
in  the  belly,  i.e.,  in  the  intestines.  [ESTOZOA.] 

bel'-ly,  v.t.  k  I.     [From  belly,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive:    To  cause  to  swell  out,  to 
render  protuberant. 

"  Your  breath  of  full  consent  belly'd  his  sails." 

Shaketp. :  Trail,  and  Creu.,  li.  2. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  swell  or  bulge  out,  to  become  protu- 
berant. 

''  Heav'n  belliet  downwards,  and  descends  in  rain." 
Ilrydcn:  I'irgil ;  ^£nebl  vL  »!«. 

t  2.  To  strut 

bel  -ly-ful,  s.    [Eng.  belly ;  full] 

1.  As  much  as  fills  the  belly,  as  much  food 
as  satisfies  the  appetite. 

2.  In.  coarse  humour :  As  much  of  anything 
as  satisfies  one's  desires.    (Vulgar.) 

"...  thus  King  J.-unes  told  his  son  that  he  would 
have  his  bellyful  of  parliamentary  impeachments."— 
Juhnton. 

bel'-ly-Ing,  pr-  par.  &  a.    [BELLY,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Swelling,  protuberant,  bulg- 
ing out 

'"Midst  these  disports  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themselves  with  bellying  goblets."  Philipt. 

2.  Bot. :  Swelling  unequally  on  one  side,  as 
the  corollas  of  many  labiate  and  personated 
plants. 

be-lock',  v.t.  [A.S.  belucan  =  to  lock  up,  pa. 
par.  belocen.]  To  enlock,  to  fasten  firmly  as 
with  a  lock. 

be-lock'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a     [BELOCK.] 

"  This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine." 

Shaketp.  :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  v.  L 

be-lock'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BELOCK.] 

bel  -6-man-cy,  s.  [From  Gr.  0.Aofiaim'a  (bel- 
omantia)  —  divination  by  drawing  arrows  out 
of  the  quiver;  from  jSc'Aos  (belos)  —  a  missile, 
as  an  arrow,  a  dart,  and  (Aou/reia  (manteic.)  — 
prophesying,  power  of  divination  ;  fioircvo/aai 
(maiitenomai)  =  to  divine,  to  prophesy,  from 
fiairis  (mantis)  =  one  who  divines,  a  seer,  a 
prophet]  Divination  by  means  of  arrows 
or  other  missiles.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture in  Ezek.  xxi.  21  (in  Heb.  ver.  20), 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  standing  at  the  diver- 
gence of  two  roads,  in  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  he  should  first  go  against  Kabbah 
or  Jerusalem,  had  recourse  to  divination,  and, 
according  to  our  version,  "  made  his  arrows 
bright."  Gesenius  renders  the  words  "moved 
about  his  arrows"  or  "shook  together  his 
arrows."  Perhaps,  as  some  think,  he  inscribed 
the  name  of  a  city  on  each  arrow,  shook 
them  all  together,  and  then  drew  one  out  at 
random,  resolved  to  attack  the  city  whose 
name  came  first  forth. 

"  Rrlomancy,  or  divination  by  arrows,  hath  been  in 
request  with  Scythians,  Alans,  Germans,  with  the 
Africans  and  Turks  of  Algier."  —  Brovme:  Vulgar 
Errourt. 

t  beT-6-mant,  s.  [G  r.  /3«Aos  (belos)  =  an  arrow, 
and  iiavrif  (mantis)  =  a  diviner.]  One  who 
divines  by  means  of  arrows.  [BELOMANCY.] 

bel'-o-ne,  s.  [Lat  belone  =  a  fish,  the  Sea 
Adder,  Syngnathus  ants;  Gr.  /SeAoiT]  (belone)  = 
(1)  any  sharp  point,  a  needle  ;  (2)  a  sharp-nosed 
fish,  the  garfish,  from  jSf'Aos  (behs)  =  a  missile, 
an  arrow,  a  dart ;  0oAAa>  (ballff)  =  to  throw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Malacopterygii  Abdominales,  and  the  family 
Esocidse  (Pikes),  It  contains  one  British  spe- 
ciKSfSelnne  mitgaris,  found,  though  not  abun- 
dantly, in  Britain.  It  is  known  as  the  Gar- 
fish, the  Sea-pike,  the  Mackerel-guide,  the 
Green-bone,  the  Horn-fish,  the  Long-nose,  the 
Gore-bill,  and  the  Sea-needle,  names  mostly 
founded  on  peculiarities  in  its  structure.  It 
is  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  occasionally  sold 
and  eaten  in  London. 

bo-long',  v.i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng. 
long  —  to  belong,  to  belong  to  ;  A.S.  gelang  — 
along,  owing  to,  in  consequence  of  belonging 
to,  proper  ;  Dnt.  belangen  =  to  concern  ;  be- 
long =  importance,  concern,  interest ;  be,  and 
langen  =  to  reach,  to  fetch  ;  Ger.  gelangen,  = 
to  arrive  at,  to  come  to,  to  attain,  to  obtain.] 
L  To  be  the  property  of,  to  be  under  the 
control  of. 


1.  Of  things :  To  be  the  proi>crty  of. 

"...  and  her  Imp  was  to  light  upon  a  part  of  th« 
field  belonging  unto  Boat."— Ruth  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  persons:   To  be  under  the  control  ot 
(Used  specially  of  a  child,  a  ward,  a  servant, 
or  a  slave.) 

"  Ami  David  said  unto  him,  To  whom  btlongest  thou  T 
and  whence  art  thou  V  And  he  said,  I  am  a  young  man 
of  Egypt,  servant  to  an  Amalekite."— 1  Sam.  xxx.  IS, 

IL  To  appertain  to,  to  be  connected  with. 
1.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  be  appendant  to,  to  be  attached  to, 
to  be  a  dependency  of,  or  to  be  a  portion  o% 
though  now  detached. 

"  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  T.-ippuah,  but 
Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the 
children  of  Ephraim."— Josh.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  To  be  the  proper  business  of,  to  appertain 
to  one  as  a  duty  to  be  discharged  or  a  work  to 
be  executed. 

".  .  .  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of  that  law 
belangeth."— Booker:  Kcd.  Pot.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1, 1 1. 

(3)  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 


"  The  faculties  belonging  to  the  supr 
unlimited  and  boundless,  fitted  and 
infinite  objects." — Chtynr. 


spirit,  ar» 
signed   for 


Are  not  thine 


(4)  To  have  a  certain  fixed  relation  to,  to 
relate  to,  to  have  an  essential  connection  with. 

"  He  that  Is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord  .  .  ."—1  Cor.  vii.  32. 

(5)  To  be  suitable  for,  to  be  appropriate  to, 
to  be  the  concomitant  of. 

"  Your  tributary  droiw  belong  to  woe." 

Shakfsp. :  Rom.  i  Jut.  ill.  S. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  To  be  connected  with  a  place  by  birth  or 
residence. 

"...  B C .  said  to  belong  to  Edinburgh, .  . ." 

—  Weekly  Scottman,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

be-long  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BELONG.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  belonging  to  one  ; 
a  quality  or  endowment      (Usually  in  the 
plural.) 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belonging! 

wn  »o  proper  .  .  ." 

S/utkesp. :  Meat,  for  .Heat.,  1. 1. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  human  belongings,  rela- 
tions. 

"  Decreases  his  welfare,  and  perhaps  injures  his  b*- 
longinyi."—B.  Spencer  :  Data  of  Ethict,  6,102. 

bel'-on-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  belonit;  from  Gr. 
/SeAoirj  (belone) *  =  any  sharp  ]»>int,  a  needle; 
/Se'Aos  =  a  missile  ;  0oAAui  (build)  =  to  throw.] 

1.  A  mineral,  called  also  Aikiniie  (q.v.). 

2.  An  undetermined  mineral,  consisting  of 
colourless  and  transparent  microscopic  aci- 
cular  crystals,  found  by  Zirkel  in  some  serai- 
glassy  volcanic  rocks. 

be-look',  v.i.  [A.S.  bilodan  =  to  look  at]  To 
look  to,  consider. 

"  Bithennkenn  and  bilokenn 
Off  all  thatt  tatt  he  wile  don.* 

Ormulum.  2,917. 

bel-Sp'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  /3e'Ao«  (belos)  =  a  missile, 
such  as  an  arrow,  a  dart,  from  £oAAu>  (ballfi)  = 
to  throw  ;  irrfpov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a  wing ; 
WTeo-flai  (ptesthai),  2  SLOT.  inf.  of  irtTojaat 
(petomai)  =  to  fly.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  shells  belonging 
to  the  family  Sepiadse.  The  name  is  given 
because  the  shell  is  externally  winged.  In 
1875  two  species  were  known  ;  both  of  them 
from  the  Eocene  of  France  and  England. 
(Tote.) 

be-lord',  v.i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  lord.]  To 
act  the  lord  over,  to  domineer  over.  (Calmel.) 

t  be-loVe,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  love.]  To 
love  greatly.  (Used  now  only  in  the  jmst  par- 
ticiple [BELOVFDJ,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
present  one  [BtLOVUfO].) 

" If  beauty  were  a  string  of  sllke,  I  wonld  wear  it 
about  my  neck  for  a  certain  testimony  that  I  beloee  it 
much."—  Wodr^rplu :  Pr.  t  Eng.  Or.  (1623),  p.  324. 

be-loved',  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BELOVE.]   Loved 
greatly. 
A.  As  past  participle  &  adj. :   Used — 

(1)  Of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  rict  vend; 
or  members  of  one  family  to  each  other. 

"  Pardon.  belv*ed  Constance  .  .  ." 

tlemant:  The  t'csperl  of  Palfrino. 

(2)  Of  a  person  in  society  manifesting  spe- 
cially amiable  qualities. 

"  He  was  beloved  by  aU,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children." 
Longfellow:  Evangeiine.  i.3. 

(3)  Of  persons  constituting  one  political  or 
religious  brotherhood. 


toll,  b6y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this-   sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenvphon,  exist,    -ing, 
-cian,  -tian  —  g*"^",    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  «iift«-    -cious,  -tious,  -sious,  -  shfis.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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(a)  In  a  general  seme : 

"One  hoar  of  their  beloved  Oliver  might  trtn  now 
restore  the  glory  which  h»d  departed.  —Macaulay : 
Hilt,  inf.,  CD.  i. 

(&)  Spec. :  Used  of  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  warm  feelings  of  affection  to  each 
other. 

"...  our  helmed  Barnabas  and  P»uL"— Aeti  xr.  15. 
U  Hence  the  apostolic  phrase  "  dearly  be- 
loved" has  been  introduced  from  the  New 
Testament  (Philemon   i.,  &c.)   into   liturgic 
worship. 

"Dearly  belated  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth 
us  .  .  .— Liturgy:  Morning  Prayer ;  Ibid.,  evening 
Prayer, 

(4)  Of  a  pious  man  lovc'l  by  God,  or  yet 
more,  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  viewed  as  an 
object  of  infinite  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
Eternal  Father. 

"...  Solomon  .  .  .  who  wna  beloved  of  his  God."— 
fteh.  xiii  2fi. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Of  earthly  be.in  gr.<t:  One  greatly  loved. 

"  Not  for  Bohemia  .  .  . 
.  .  .  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved." 

Shakait.  :  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  heavenly  beings  :  The  Son  of  God,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

"  Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  so  much  doth  grace, 
And  lets  his  owne  Beloved  to  behold." 

Spenier  :  Uymne  of  Heavenly  Beautie. 

t  be-loV-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEI.OVE.  ] 

be"-lo'W,  prep.  &  adv.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  low.  ] 

A.  A3  preposition  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Under  a  place  ;  beneath  ;  not  so  high  as 
another  object,  with  the  sense  of  motion  to, 
or  position  in. 

"...  for  all  below  the  moon 
I  would  not  leap  upright." 

Shiiketp.  :  Lear,  iv.  c. 

If  Some  editions  have  beneath  instead  of 
below. 

2.  Nearer  the  sea  than  anything  else  situated 
at  a  certain  spot  on  a  river. 

".  .  .  below  that  junction  [of  the  iivm1"—Ktith 
Johntton  :  Oazett.  (ed.  1864),  p.  837. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Inferior  in  rank,  dignity,  splendour,  or 
excellence. 

"The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at 
least  to  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree 
belav  kings."—  Addition. 

2.  Unworthy  of,  unbefitting,  unsuitable  to  ; 
beneath  what  might   be    expected  of  one's 
character,  status,  or  profession. 

"  Tis  much  below  me  on  his  throne  to  sit  ; 
But  when  1  do,  you  shall  petition  it." 

Drydm. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally:  Really  or  apparently  in  a  lower 
place  as  contradistinguished  from  an  object 
in  a  higher  one,  the  spectator  being  supposed 
to  look  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Specially— 

On  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
distinguished  from  up  in  the  air,  up  a  hill,  on 
a  housetop,  Ac. 

"  This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  show'd  them  all  the  shining  fields  brtna." 

Oryden. 

H,  Figuratively: 

1.  On  earth,  as  opposed  to  in  heaven. 

"  For  one  that's  bless'd  above,  immortaliz'd  below." 
Smith. 

2.  In  hades,  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  on  earth. 

"  The  gladsome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend  ; 
Dflight  to  hover  near,  and  long  to  know 
What  hua'ness  brought  him  to  the  realms  below." 
Dryden. 

3.  In  hell. 

"  When  sufTring  saints  aloft  ill  beams  shall  glow, 
And  prusp'rous  traitors  gnaih  their  teetli  below." 
Tickell. 

4.  Inferior  in  dignity,  as  "  the  court  below," 
meaning  the  court  inferior  in  dignity,  and 
subordinate  to  the  other. 


t',  v.t.      [Eng.    prefix   be,  and  lowt.] 
To  use  abusive  language  to  ;  to  call  bad  names. 
".    .   .    returning  home,  rated  and  belowted  his  cook 
as  an  ignorant  scullion  .  .  ."—Camden. 

•  bel89h,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  belt.,  beal  =•  handsome, 
fair.  ]    To  adorn. 

"  Bglichi/d  or  made   :*yre  :    t'miutm  dtcoratut."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bel  sire,  *  beT  syre  (yr  as  ir),  i.     [Fr. 

bel  =  fine,  and  sire  =  lord,  sir.] 
1.  A  celebrated  ancestor. 


2.  A  grandfather. 

"  Here  bought  the  barne  the  beliyre'i  gyltes." 

Fieri  Plowman. 

*  bel-swiig'-ger,  ».    [Eng.  bell,  and  swagger.] 
A  cant  word  for  a  whoremaster. 

"Ton  are  a  charitable  beltwagger ;  my  wife  cried 
out  fire,  and  you  cried  out  for  engines."— Drydm. 

*  bel -syre  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [BELSIRE.] 

belt  (1),  belte,  s.  [A.S.  belt  =  *  belt,  a 
girdle;  O.  Icel.  belti;  Dan.  belte,  baslt;  8w. 
bait;  O.  H.  Ger.  balz ;  Lat.  balteus  (sing.)  and 
baltea  (neut.  pl.)  =  a  girdle,  a  belt,  such  as  a 
sworrl-belt ;  Gael,  bolt  —  the  welt  of  a  shoe, 
border,  belt ;  Wei.  gwald,  giaaldas  =  the  welt 
of  a  shoe,  a  border.  ] 

A.  -is  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  girdle  ;  a  band  around  the  body  ; 
a  cincture.    Specially — 

(a)  A  girdle,  generally  of  leather,  from 
which  a  sword  or  other  weapon  is  hung. 

"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  bell,  and  by  my  side." 

•Scott  ;  L'idy  of  the  Lake,  v.  4. 

(6)  A  girdle  round  the  waist  as  an  article 
of  attire  or  ornament. 

(c)  A  bandage  used  by  surgeons  for  sup- 
porting injured  limbs,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

2.  Fig.  :    Anything    natural    or    artificial 
shaped  like  a  sword  or  other  belt. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense.     [See  also 
II.  4.J 

"...  we  came  to  a  broad  belt  of  sand-dunes  .  .  ." 
—Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iv. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  long  narrow  natural  wood  or 
artificial  plantation  of  trees. 


(3)  Restraint  of  any  kind. 

"  He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule." 

lihaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  I 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Her.,  <fc. :  A  badge  or  token  of  knighthood. 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
rhou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight." 

Xcatt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  30. 

If  Pugilistic  belt :  A  belt  won  by  the  cham- 
pion pugilist  or  athlete,  but  which  he  must 
give  up  to  any  one  who  challenges  and  van- 
quishes him. 

2.  Mach. :  A  strap  or  flexible  band  to  com- 
municate motion  from  one  wheel,  drum,  or 
roller  to  another  one. 

3.  Masonry :  A  range  or  course  of  plain  or 
fluted  stones  or  bricks  projecting  from  the 
rest. 

4.  Phys.   Geog.  :   Anything   shaped   like   a 
sword  or  other  belt.     [I.  2.J    Specially  (pi.) : 
Two  passages  or  straits  connecting  the  Baltic 
with  the  German  Ocean,  viz.  (a)  the  Great 
Belt,  between  the  islands  of  Seeland  and  La- 
land  on  the  north,  and  Fiihnen  and  Lange- 
land  on  the  west,    (ft)  The  Little  Belt,  between 
the  mainland  of  Denmark  on  the  west,  and 
the  island  of  Fiihnen  on  the  east. 

"  It  [the  Baltic]  is  often  partially  frozen.  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden,  with  an  army,  crossed  the  Belli  in  1658."— 
Haydn  :  Diet.  Data  (ed.  1878),  p.  71. 

5.  Astron.  :    A  varying   number  of  dusky 
belt-like  bands  or  zones 

encircling  the  planet 
Jupiter  parallel  to  his 
equator,  as  if  the  clouds 
of  his  atmosphere  had 
been  forced  into  a  series 
of  parallels  through  the 
rapidity  of  his  rotation, 
and  the  dark  body  of 
the  planet  was  seen 
through  the  compara- 
tively clear  spaces  be- 
tween. 

6.  Veterinary  Science :    A    disease   among 
sheep  treated  by  cutting  off  the  tail,  laving 
the  sore  bare,  casting  mould  on  it,  and  apply- 
ing tar  and  goose-grease. 

B.  Attributively  in  compounds  like  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  a  cincture 
for  the  body  or  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  belt 
described  above. 

belt-clasp,  s.  A  device  for  attaching 
belts  to  each  other  by  the  ends,  so  as  to  make 
a  continuous  baud. 

belt-coupling,  -. 

Mach.  :  A  device  for  joining  together  the 
ends  of  one  or  more  belts  or  bands.  One 
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way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  holes  near  th« 
extremities  of  the  bands,  and  couple  them  by 
thongs  of  lacing  leather  or  calf-skin. 

belt-cutter,  s.  A  machine  or  tool  for 
slitting  tanned  hides  into  strips  for  belting, 
for  harness,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

belt-lacing,  s.  Leather  thongs  for  lacing 
together  the  adjacent  ends  of  a  belt  to  make 
it  continuous. 

belt-pipe,  s. 

Mach. :  A  steam-pipe  which  surrounds  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine 

belt-punch,  s.  A  punch  for  boring  holes 
in  a  belt 

belt-saw,  *.  An  endless  serrated  steel 
belt  running  over  wheels  and  caused  to  re- 
volve continuously.  It  is  called  also  a  BAND- 
SAW. 

belt-shifter,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  shifting  a  belt  from 
one  pulley  to  another. 

belt-speeder, .- 

Mach. :  A  pair  of  cone-pulleys  carrying  a 
belt,  which  by  shifting  become  the  media  of 
transmitting  varying  rates  of  motion. 

belt-splicing,  s.  A  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  ends  of  belts  together  by  splitting  one 
and  cementing  the  tapering  end  of  the  other 
between  the  portions  of  the  first  thus  sepa- 
rated. 

belt-stretcher,  5.  A  device  for  drawing 
together  the  ends  of  a  l>elt  that  they  may  be 
sewed  or  riveted  together  so  as  to  make  the 
belt  itself  continuous. 

belt-tightener,  s.  A  device  for  tighten- 
ing a  belt. 

belt-weaving  loom,  «.  A  loom  for 
weaving  heavy  narrow  stuff  suitable  for 
making  belts  for  machinery. 

•belt (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  axe. 

"  Belt  or  axe :  Securii."— Prompt.  Part. 

belt,  v.t.     [From  belt,  s.  (q.v.).]    To  encircle 
with  a  belt. 

"  Twas  done.    His  sons  were  with  him— all, 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted." 

Wordneorth :  White  Doe,  iv. 

Bel  -tane,  Bel'-tein,  s.    [Gael,  bealltainn, 

bealtuinn  =  the  name  for  May  1,  when  sum- 
mer was  considered  to  begin.  Ultimate  etym. 
unknown.  The  word  has  no  connection  with 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus.] 

1.  Celtic  Myth. :  A  superstitious  observance 
now  or  formerly  practised  among  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Celts,  as  well  as  in  Cumberland  ami 
Lancashire.  The  Scotch  observed  the  Beltane 
festival  chiefly  on  the  1st  of  May  (old  style), 
though  in  the  west  of  that  country  St.  Peter's 
Day,  June  29,  was  preferred.  In  Ireland  there 
were  two  Belteins,  one  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
the  other  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  ceremonies 
varied  in  different  places,  but  one  essential 
part  of  them  everywhere  was  to  light  a  tire. 
At  Callancier,  in  Perthshire,  the  boys  went  to 
the  moors,  cut  a  table  out  of  sods,  sat  round 
it,  lit  a  lire,  cooked  and  ate  a  custard,  baked 
an  oatmeal  cake,  divided  it  into  equal  seg- 
ments, blackened  one  of  these,  drew  lots,  and 
then  compelled  the  boy  who  drew  out  the 
blackened  piece  to  leap  three  times  through 
the  fire,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  tor  the 
district  a  year  of  prosperity.  In  Ireland 
cattle  were  driven  through  the  fire.  Origin- 
ally human  sacrifices  may  have  been  offered, 
and  then,  as  primitive  society  began  to  dis- 
cern the  cruelty  of  this  practice,  it  may  have 
been  deemed  enough  for  the  victim  to  pass 
through  the  fire  in  place  of  being  burnt  to 
death.  Then,  cattle  would  be  substituted  for 
human  beings,  and,  last  of  all,  cakes,  meal, 
and  fruit  would  be  offered  in  the  natural 
course  of  transition  from  bloody  to  unbloody 
sacrifices.  [SACRIFICE,  s.,  II.  1.)  Merry- 
makings came  at  length  to  attend  the  Beltane 
festival.  [.See  the  examples  under -the  com- 
pound words.) 

"  At  Brltnnt,  nulien  ilk  bodle  bowuu 

To  Peblis  to  the  Play, 
To  heir  the  singiu  and  the  soundis. 

The  solace,  suth  to  say." 

Pebtti  to  the  Play,  >t.  t 

Beltane-fire,  s.  The  fire  lit  on  occasion 
of  the  Beltane  festival. 

Beltane-game,  s.  The  game  played  at 
the  festival. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  -  kw. 
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•'  That  kindled  when  at  oeltane-game 
Thou  K-.UL  the  d.mce  with  Malcolm  Graeme." 
Si\itt  :  Lady  of  the  /.a*',  11.  15. 

Beltane-tree,  »•.    The  tree,  branch,  or 
faggot  burnt  )>y  the  Celts  at  the  festival. 
"  But  o'er  hi*  hills,  on  festal  day. 
How  blued  Lord  Ronald's  Btltiint-tree." 

Scott:  i;l,-njinlnt. 

belt   ed,  pa.  par.  Si  a.    [BELT,  v.t.}    Encircled. 

A.  As   past  participle:    In    senses   corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B,  As  adjective.    Specially— 
1.  Wearing  a  belt. 

"  Where  wit'.  putTd  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew." 
Trunnion  :  Piilnce  of  Art. 

i.  Affixed  by  a  belt 

"  With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Muutrel,  i.  4. 

3.  Surrounded  as  with  a  belt. 

"...  park-l  ik*  meadow  land  .  .  .  belted  and  inter- 
spersed with  "rum..  in.-U  woods  .  .  ."—  Time*.  Oct.  *>, 
1876.  Advt. 

belted-plaid,  belted  plaid,  s.    The 

species  of  mantle  worn  by  Highlanders  in  full 

military  dress. 

"The  uniform  was  a  scarlet  jacket,  *c..  tartan  plaid 
of  twelve  yards  plaited  round  the  middle  of  the  body, 
the  upiier  i«rt  Iwiiig  fixed  on  the  left  shoulder  ready 
to  be  thrown  loom  nud  wrapped  over  both  shoulders 
and  firelocks  in  rainy  weather.     At  night  the  plaid 
served  the  purpose  of  a  blanket,  and  was  a  sufficient 
for  the  Highland  ,T.    These  were  called  belted 
tmng  kept  tight  to  the  body  by  a  belt 
- 


overing  fo 
hiidt.  fro 
.  "—Col.  Ste 


rft  Sketches  i.  24S-7.    (Jamienn.) 

Bel'-tein,  s.    [BELTANE.] 

belt'  er,  *.  [Prob.  from  belt  (IX  *•!  A.  suc- 
cession of  blows  ;  a  pelting. 

"I'll  stand  all  I  nt  a  dike,  and  cte  them  a  belter  wi' 
stanes."—  Salt  :  The  Entail,  II.  160. 

belt  ing,  s.  [BELT.]  A  flexible  band,  or 
system  of  flexible  bands,  employed  to  com- 
municate motion  to  wheels,  drums,  and  rollers. 

belt  -less,  a.  [Eng.  belt;  -less.]  Having  no 
belt. 

*  belli,  *.    (A.S.  badig.]    [BELLOWS.] 

"  The  belu  failide,  leed  Is  waastid  In  the  fler."— 
Wyrliffe  (/er.  vi.  »). 

bel-  u'-ga.  s.    [Buss.] 

L  A  species  of  fish  —  the  Great  or  Hausen 
Sturgeon,  the  Acijienser  huso.  It  is  some- 
times 12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  1,200 
Ibs.,  or  in  rare  cases  even  3,000.  The  best 
isinglass  is  made  from  its  swimming-bladder. 
Its  flesh,  though  sometimes  eaten,  is  occasion- 
ally unwholesome.  It  is  found  in  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas  and  the  large  rivers  which  flow 
into  them. 

2.  A  cetacean,  Delphinaptenu  leucas.  It  is 
called  also  the  White  Whale.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Delphinid*.  It  is  from  18  to  21 
feet  in  length,  and  inhabits  DM  vis  Straits  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  Northern  Seas,  and 
sometimes  ascends  rivers. 

Be  lus,  <.  [BEL.]  The  Roman  name  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  divinity  called  Bel 

in  Isa.  xlvi.  1.       li;:i..  j 

bel'-ve-dere,  bel'-vl-dere,  s.  [In  Ger. 
belvedere;  Fr.  belvedere,  beiveder;  Port,  beive- 
der; ItaL  belvedere  =  (lit.)  a  tine  view,  from 
Lat.  bellus  =  fine,  and  videre  =  to  see.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  room  built  above  the  roof  of  an 
edifice,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

U  In  France  the  term  belvedere  is  used 
occasionally  for  a  summer-house  in  a  park  or 
garden. 

2.  Dot.  :  A  plant,  Kochitt  scoparia.      It  be- 
longs to  the  order  Chenopodi;ioe:t;(Cht;nopods). 

bel-vls'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
Palisot  de  Beauvois.  Originally  called  Napo- 
leona,  after  the  first  Napoleon,  but  altered 
from  political  reasons  to  Belvisia  ]  A  genus 
of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Belvisiaceae  (q.v.). 

bel-vis-i-a  -ce-»    (Lindley),     bel-vls'-l'- 

e-88  (R.  Brown),  s.  pi.     [BELVISIA.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  order  of  plants,  called  by 
Lindley,  in  English,  Napoleon  worts.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Myrtacese,  which  they  re- 
semble in  their  inferior  several-celled  ovary, 
their  numerous  stamina  turned  inwards  in  the 
1'iid,  4c.;  but  differ  in  their  plaited  iietals, 
twisted  into  a  rotate  lobed  corolla,  and  other 
characters.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  from 
Africa,  and,  it  is  believed,  from  Brazil.  In 
1846  four  species  were  known,  in  two  genera. 


*  be'-ly'  (1),  •  bS-ly'e.   [BELIE,  v.  t. } 

*  b8'-ly  (2),  v.t.    [Compare  Eng.  beleaguer ;  8w. 
belagra;  Dan.  beleire;  Ger.  belagerer.]    To  be- 
siege. 

"  In  the  south  the  Lairds  of  Feruherat  and  Bacleugh 
did  assail  Jedburgh.  a  little  town,  but  very  constant 
in  maintaining  the  Kings  authority.  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  belyed  Paslay."— Spocimood,  p.  25K. 

*  bel  yng,  s.     [An  old  spelling  of  the  word 
BEALiso(q.v.).]     Suppuration. 

"Insauies:  Belong."— J/S.  Key.,  1?,  B.  xriL,  t  M». 

*  be  lyvo,  adv.  The  same  as  BELIVE.   (Scotch.) 

*  Bel -ze-bub,  *.     [BKKLZKBUB.] 

•bem  (!),».    [BEAM,  «.] 

Heuene  bem. :  The  sun  (?).    (Aforris.) 
"  And  slep  and  sag,  an  to  the  drera 
Fro  the  ertbe  up  til  heuene  bem, 
A  leddre  stondeu,  and  thur-ou." 
Story  ;/  Oenetu  and  gxodui  (ed.  Morris).  1M&-T. 

•bem (2),  s.    [BEME.] 

be '-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ftr)^a  (bema)  (I)  =  a  step,  pace, 
or  striUe,(2)  a  rostrum,  a  raised  platform  from 
which  to  speak ;  f3au-w  (baino)  —  to  step,  (2) 
to  stand,  (3)  to  go.  ] 

Arch. :  The  sanctuary,  presbytery,  or  chan- 
cel of  a  church.  [CHANCEL,  SANCTUARY.] 

"  The  bema  or  chancel  was  with  thrones  for  the 
bishops  and  presbyters."— Mr  0.  H'hrler:  Account  of 
Churcliet,  p.  79. 

*  be  mad ,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mod.]    To 
make  mad. 

*  be-mad'-ding,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEMAD.] 

"  .  .  .  .  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemudding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain." 

tUMketp. :  Lear,  ill.  1. 

t  be-mang'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  mangle.]    To  mangle  (lit.  or  Jig.). 
"  Those  bemanyled  limbs,  which  scattered  be 
About  the  picture,  the  sad  ruins  are 
Of  sev'u  sweet  but  unhappy  babes." 

Beaumont :  Pii/chc,  Iz.  54. 

*  be-mar'-tyr  (yr  as  ir),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  martyr.]     To  make  a  martyr  of,  to  put  to 
death  for  one's  faith. 


t  be-mask ,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mask.} 
To  mask,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

"...  which  have  thus  bematked  your  singular 
beauty  under  so  unworthy  an  array."— ahetton :  Fr.  of 
D.  Quixote,  L  ir.  i. 

t  bS-mat'-ter,  v.t.  [Eug.  prefix  be,  and  mat- 
ter.] To  daub  or  bespatter  with  .matter. 
(Swift.) 

be-ma  ul,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  maul. ]  To 
maul,  to  beat  severely. 


be  ma  ze,  v.t.  [Eug.  prefix  be,  and  maze.]  To 
causa  to  be  in  a  maze.  [MAZE.] 

be-ma 'zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BF.MAZE.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bewildered  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
per road  to  choose. 

"  Stock-still  there  be  stands  like  a  traveller bcmazed." 
Wordtvmrth :  Written  in  Germany. 

2.  Fig.  :  Bewildered  with  regard  to  other 
matters. 

"  Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word  ! 
Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemaud  in  endless  doubt.11 

Cnu>per :  The  Talk,  bk.  r. 

bem'-bex,  s.  [Gr.  0«>/3i£  (bembu;)  =  (1)  a 
top,  (2)  a  whirlpool,  (3)  a  buzzing  insect] 

Entom. :  A  gtnus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, the  typical  one  of  tne  family  Bem- 
bicidie.  The  species,  which  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  wasps,  are  solitary  burrowers ; 
they  store  up  (lies  for  the  support  of  their 
larvae.  They  occur  in  hot  countries.  None 
are  British. 

bem-bfy'-i-dte,  s.  pt.  [BEMBEX.]  A  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
the  tribe  Aculeata,  and  the  sub-tribe  Fossoria. 
Type,  Bembex  (q.v.). 

bem-bl-di-I-daB,  s.  pi.  [BEMBIDITTM.]  A 
family  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  tribe  Geode- 
phaga  (feeders  on  land).  It  consists  of  minute 
j  >redatory  bee  ties,  generally  bright  blue  or  green, 
with  yellow  spots  and  a  metallic  lustre.  They 
frequent  damp  places.  Typical  genus,  Bem- 
bidium.  Various  other  genera,  as  Notaphus, 
Lopha,  Tachypus,  Ocys,  &c.,  occur  in  Britain. 


bem  -bld'-i-um,  s.  [A  diminutive  formed 
from  Gr.  /3<>J3i£  (bembix)  =  a  buzzing  insect] 
[BEMBEX,] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  foreign  beetles,  the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  family  Bembidiidae.  They  have 
large  eyes  and  an  ovate  body. 


Bem'-bridge  (d  silent),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  proper 
name  of  place—  Bem  ;  bridge.] 

A.  As  subst.  (Geog.):  A  village  and  water- 
ing place  in  the  parish  of  Brading  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  in  any  way  or  relat- 
ing to  the  village  described  under  A. 

Bembridge  series. 

Geology  :  A  series  of  beds  of  Upper  Eocene 
age,  about  120  ft.  thick,  consisting  of— 

(a)  Upper  marls,  containing  abundance  of 
Melanin  turritissima. 

(b)  Lower  marls,  containing  Cerithium  muta- 
bUe,  Cyrena  pulchra,  and  remains  of  Trionyx. 

(c)  Green  marls,  full  of  oysters. 

(d)  Bembridge  limestone,  a  compact,  cream- 
coloured   limestone,  alternating  with  sheila 
and  marls,   containing  hind  shells,   Bulimut 
ettipticus,  Helix  occlvsa,  and  fresh-water  sheik), 
as  Lymiiea  longiscala  and  Planorbin  discus  ;  it 
also  contains  Chara  tubercula.    Several  mam- 
malia have  been  found,  as  1'aloeothtrium  and 
Anoplatkerium. 

*  beme,  *  bem  (2)  (pi.  *  bemes,  *  bumes, 
•  be-men,  0.  Eng.  ;  *  be-mys,  0.  Scotch),  *. 
[A.S.  beme,  byme  =  a  trnmpet.]     A  trumi>et. 

"  Than  sal  be  herd  the  blast  of  bem." 

Cursor  Mundi,  JIH.  Kdin.,  t  1,  b. 
"  Trompors  gunne  faeire  bemex  blowe." 

Kyny  of  Tan,  4M. 
"  Anoo  he  doth  his  btmen  blowe." 

Alitaunder,  I,  Sin. 

*  beme,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  beme,  s.  (q.v.);  A.8. 
bymian  —  to  sound  or  play  on  a    trumpet. 
Imitated  from  the  sound.]    [BEMYNO.] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  call  forth  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Furth  farU  the  folk,  but  fenyeing  or  fabill, 
That  bemyt  war  be  the  lord,  luttsum  of  lait." 

Oavan  and  Sal,  Hi.  8.    (Jamitton.) 

2.  Intransitive: 

(1)  To   sound   clearly   and   loudly   like   a 
trumpet. 

"  A>e  ye  rfilleth  thet  ower  beoden  bemen  an  dreamen 
ine  Drihteues  eareu.  '—  Ancren  Rialf,  p.  ISO. 

(2)  To  resound,  to  make  a  noise.    (5cotcV) 
"  The  skry  and  clauioure  followis  the  oist  within, 

Quhll  all  the  heuinuis  bemyt  of  the  dyn." 
Doug.  :  Virgil,  2SIS,  4.    (J 


be-me'ne,  v.t.    [A.S.  bemcenan  =  to  bemoan.) 
[BEMOAN.]    To  lament  for. 
Phe  kyng  of  Tars  out  of 
The  blod  out  of  his  worn, 
Mouy  mou  hit  bemeitt." 

Kyng  of  Tan,  LOSS. 

*  be-mer'-cy,  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  merv^.] 
To  treat  with  mercy.    (Only  in  pa.  par.) 

"  I  was  bemercied  of  the  way  so  si<rak,  niinericordia 
donatus  .  .  ."—Uoodtrin  :  Qf  Jutiiji/ina  Faith,  pt  L, 
bk.  iii..  c.  2. 

*  be-me'te,  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mete  ;  A.  S. 
bemetan  =  to  measure  by,  to  find  out,  per- 
ceive,  esteem,   consider.     In  Ger.    bemaseer.} 
To  mete,  to  measure  all  over.    Fig.  as  in  the 
following  :  — 

"  Or  shall  I  so  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  while  then  liy'st  T  " 
Shuketti.  :  Taming  qf  the  .SArew,  Iv.  3. 

t  be-ming'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  mingle.]    To  mingle. 

t  be-min  g-led  (led  as  eld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BEMINGLE.] 

"  This  blade,  in  bloody  hand  which  I  do  bear, 
And  all  his  gore  bemingled  with  this  glew." 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  108.    (Todd.} 

be-mire,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mire.]    To 
soil  by  means  of  mire. 

be-mi  red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMIRE.] 

"  .  .  .  or  If  they  be.  men.  through  the  dizziness  ot 
their  heads,  step  beside,  and  then  they  are  bemired  to 
purpose  .  .  "—Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt  i. 

be  mist  ,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mi»t.]    To 
envelop  or  involve  in  mist. 

be-mist'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [BEMIST.] 

"  How  can  that  Judge  walk  right,  that  is  bemitted  in 
his  way  ?  •—  FeUham'i  Keloivei,  ii.  4. 

be  ml-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.    Wearing  a 
mitre. 

"...  bedlademed,  becoronetted,  bemitrrd," 

Carlt/le  :  FT.  Her.,  vol  iL,  pi  iii.,  bk.  T.,  c.  1. 


boil,  bo'y;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     ph  - 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,     -tions,  -slous,  -clous  -  sLus.     -We,  -die,  ic.  =bel,  del. 
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be-mo'an,  "be-mo'ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  moan,  v. ;  A.S.  bemcenan  =  to 
bemoan,  to  lament.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  moan  over,  to  deplore,  to 
bewail,  to  lament. 

"...  Enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning, 
neither  go  to  laiueut  nor  bemoan  them."— Jer.  zvi.  &. 

H  It  is  sometimes  used  reflectively. 

"...  bemoaned  himself  piteously :  .  .  ."—Macau- 
Viy :  Hit'-  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  moan,  tc  lament. 

"...  and  was  bemoaning  of  the  hardness  of  my 
heart"— Banyan :  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

*  b$-m6'an-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  bemoan;  -able.] 
That  may  be  bemoaned,  lamentable. 

be-mo  aned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEMOAN.] 

be-mo'an-er,  s.  [Eng.  bemoan;  -er.]  One 
who  bemoans,  laments,  bewails.  (Johnson.) 

be-mo  an  ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BEMOAN.] 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  In  the  same  senses  as  the 
verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lamenting,  bewail- 
ing, or  deploring ;  the  words  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  grief. 

"How  didst  thou  spend  that  restless  night  in  mu- 
tual expostulations  and  bemoaningi  of  your  lous."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Workt,  \L  80. 

be-mock',  v.t.   ft    i.     [Eng.   be,  and   mack.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mock. 

"  Bemock  the  modest  luooti.'—Khakap.  :  Coriol.,  1.  L 

B.  In  trans. :  To  mock,  to  practise  mocking. 
be  mock'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMOCK.] 
be-mock'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEMOCK.] 

*  be  moil',  v.t.    [Eng.   prefix  be,  and  moil; 
from    Fr.  mouilhr  —  to  wet]      [MoiL.]     To 
moil,  to  bedraggle,  to  bemire  ;  to  cause  to  be 
soiled  with  mud  or  something  similar. 

*  be-moil'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMOIL.  ] 

"Thou  should'st  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place, 
how  she  was  hrmoiled,  how  he  left  her  with  the  none 
upon  her."— Shaltmp. :  Tarn,  of  threw,  iv.  1. 

*  be-moil'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEMOIL.] 

b&-m51st'-en  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be; 
moisten.  ]  To  cover  with  moisture  ;  to  moisten. 
(Dr.  Allen.) 

be-moist'-ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BKMOISTEN.] 
be'-moist'-en-lng,  pr.  par.    [BEMOISTEN.] 

t  be-mol ,  t  be  moll ,  ».  [Fr.  bemol.  In  Ital. 
bemolle.  From  Fr.  b,  and  the  adj.  mol,  the 
game  as  mow (m.),  moUe  (t.)  —  soft ;  Lat.  mollis 
=  soft.] 

In  France  :  A  musical  sign,  b,  formed  like  a 
small  b,  placed  before  a  iiote  to  indicate  that 
it  should  be  lowered  half  a  tone. 

In  England :  A  half  note. 

"  Now  there  be  iuterveuient  ki  the  rise  of  eight,  in 
tones,  two  bemollt,  or  half-notes."— Bacon:  Jfat.  Hist., 
Cent.  ii..  5  104. 

be-mon'-ster,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mon- 
ster.] To  make  a  monster  of,  to  render 
monstrous. 

"Thou  chang'd  and  self-covered  thing  !  for  shame, 
Bemamter  not  thy  feature. "    Shaketp. :  Lear,  if.  2. 

*  be  mourn,  *bi-mo'rne,  *by-mo'rne, 

v.t.     [Eng.    prefix  be,  and  mourn ;   A.S.    be- 
meornan  =  to  mourn  for.]  To  mourn  for  or  over. 

"  Wyinmen  that  weiliden  and  bymorneaen  him."— 
Wycli/e  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  27). 

*  be  mow,  v.t.     [Eng.  be ;  mow  (3),  v.]    To 
mock  at. 

"The  Lord  shal  bemowe  them."— (Tyri^e  (Pt.  u.  4). 

be-  mud'  die,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  muddle.] 
To  make  a  muddle  of ;  to  put  in  confusion. 

[MUDDLE.] 

bS-muf-fle  (fle  as  fel),  v.t.  Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  muffle.]  To  muffle  (lit.  6:  jig.). 

b8-muf-fled,  pa.  par.    [BEMUFFLED.] 

"...  and  is  oemuffied  with  the  external*  of  religion." 
—Sterne:  Ser.,  17. 

bS-mul'ce,  v.t.  [Lat.  mulcere  =  to  soothe, 
pacify.]  To  pacify,  appease. 

"Satume  was  eftsooues  bemulced  and  appaysed."— 
Sir  T.  HI  yet.  Ooeernour,  p.  44. 

bo-mu'^e,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  muse.] 
Generally  in  pa.  par.  (q.v.). 

be-mu'^ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMUSE.] 


1.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Muses ;  en- 
chanted. 

"...  so  when  those  incorrigible  things,  Poets,  are 
once  irrecoverably  be-mnieil,  the  best  way  both  to 
quiet  them,.  .  .  is  to  feed  their  vanity .  .  ."—Pope: 
Letter  to  H.  CramiaeU,  June  23.  1706. 

2.  Having  the  senses  confused  or  dazed,  as 
e.g.  in  drinking. 


be-mu's-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEMUSE.] 

*  bem'-yng,  pa.  par.  &  s.   [BUMMING.]   (Scotch.) 

*  ben,  portions  of  a  verb.    [BE,  BEEN.]    Various 
portions  of  the  verb  to  be. 

A.  The  1,  2,  &  3  persons  pi.  pres.  indie. :  Are. 
"These  ben  the  poyutz  and    the  articles  ordeyned 

of  the  bretlieren   of    Stint    Katerine    in  the  cite  of 
Londone."—  Enylith  OUds  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Hoe.),  p.  6. 

B.  The  infinitive  :  To  be. 

"  To  ben  a  trewe  knight 
lu  al  Tristremes  uede." 

Sir  Trittrem,  lit  8». 

"  And  now  thou  woldest  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,144-5. 

C.  The  perfect  participle :  Been. 

"A  shereve  had  he  ben." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  361. 

tbenn,  prep.,  adv.,  &  (1)  s.  [Eng.  be; 
in,  A.S.  be  =  by,  near  to,  to,  at,  in,  upon, 
above,  with  ;  and  in  —  in,  into.  The  Scotch 
ben  (Eng.  be,  in)  as  distinguished  from  Scotch 
but ;  Eng.  be-out ;  A.S.  butan,  butun  (be,  utan) 
=  without.]  [Bur.] 

A.  As  prep,  (of  the  form  ben)  :  Inside  ;  to- 
wards or  into  the  interior  (of  a  house). 

"...  that  she  might  run  ben  the  Louse  .  .  ."— 
Scott :  Guy  Xiinneriny,  ch.  ixiii. 

B.  As  adverb  (of  the  form  ben) : 

1.  Lit. :  Inside. 

"  Now  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fills." 

Uunu:  The  Holy  Pair. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  Towards  intimacy,  in  familiarity. 

"  There  i»  a  person  well  I  ken. 
Might  wi'  the  best  gaue  right  far  ben." 

Raintny  :  Poem,  I  SS5.    (Jumieton.) 

(b)  Into  intimacy  with  the  enemy's  forces 
in  battle,  that  is,  into  the  midst  of  them. 

".  .  .  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  so  far  ben  as 
you  lads,  seeing  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to  keep 
together  our  haudlul  of  horse. '  —  Scott :  Waverley, 
ch.  xlviii 

C.  As  subst.  (of  tlie  forma  ben  and  benu)  : 
The  interior  apartment  of  a  two-roomed  cot- 
tage.   (It  is  opposed  to  Scotch  but  or  butt, 
the  outer  one.)    [Bur,  s.] 

"A  tolerable  hut  is  divided  into  three  parts— a  butt, 
which  is  the  kitchen  :  a  benn,  an  inner  room  ;  and  a 
byar,  where  the  cattle  are  housed."— Sir  J.  Carr: 
Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  405.  (Jamieion.) 

T  Byre  is  the  ordinary  spelling  of  the  name 
for  a  Scottish  cow-house. 

ben-end,  s.    Inner  part  of  a  cottage. 

"He  pu'd  up  his  bit  shabble  of  a  sword  an'  dang  aff 
my  bonnet,  when  I  was  a  free  man  i'  my  aiu  ben-end" 
— Brownie qf  Bodtbeck.  ii.  18.  (Jamietuit.) 

ben-bouse,  s.  The  inner  or  principal 
apartment  of  a  two-roomed  cottage. 

ben  (2),  s.  [Gael.  beinn,  bheinn  =  a  mountain, 
a  hill,  a  pinnacle.]  [PEN.  ] 

A.  In  compos.  (Oeog.  &  Ord.  Lang.) : 

1.  In  Scotland  :  The  common  appellation  of 
the  higher  Scottish  mountains,  as  Ben  Nevis, 
Ben  Mac  Dhui,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
Cruachan,  Ben  Hope. 

t  2.  In  Ireland :  (a)  A  hill,  as  Beubaun,  Ben- 
gower;  (b)  a  rocky  promontory,  as  Ue»igore 
Head. 

t  B.  As  a  distinct  word :  A  mountain. 
(Scotch.) 

"  And  the  river  that  flow'd  from  the  Ben." 

Jacobite  Itelio,  ii.  421.    (Jamieton.) 

ben  (3),  *.  [A  contraction  for  behen;  from 
Pers.  &  Arab,  bahman,  behmen  —  (1)  a  herb, 
the  leaves  of  which  resemble  ears  of  corn 
saffron  ;  (2)  a  medicine,  of  which  thero  were 
two  kinds,  one  red  and  the  other  white  ;  (3) 
the  dog-rose  (Rosa  canina),  from  Pers.  &  Arab. 
baihan  •=.  the  dog-rose.  (Af«/tn.).] 

1.  Chiefly  in  compos.:  The  Horse-radish  Tree 
(Maringa  jiterygospermn).      [MOKINGA.]     The 
flowers,   leaves,   and  tender  seed-vessels  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in  their  curries. 
The  winged  seeds  are  the  Ben-nuts  mentioned 
below. 

2.  As  an  independent  word :  Ben,  or  White 
Ben,    a  British  plant  (Silene  inflata.  Linn.). 
Formerly  it  was  designated  Cucubalus  behen, 
whence  came  the  abbreviation  Ben. 


ben-nuts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ben ;  nuts.  In  Ger. 
Behennuss.]  [BEN.]  The  seeds  of  the  Horse- 
radish Tree  (Moringa  pterygosperma).  From 
these  the  Oil  of  Ben  was  extracted. 

ben-oil,  oil  of  ben,  s.  [Eng.  ben;  oil. 
In  Ger.  Behenol.]  Oil  expressed  from  tne  Ben- 
nuts  described  above.  It  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers of  perfumery,  and  by  watchmakers. 

Ben,  s.,  prefix.  [Heb.  $  (ben).  A  frequent 
prefix  to  Hebrew  proper  names  —  son  of,  as 
-fiewjamin  =  son  of  the  right  hand.] 

*  be-name ,  v  t.    [A.S.  benoemnan.] 

1.  To  promise  with  an  oath. 

2.  To  mention  by  name. 

3.  To  call,  to  name. 

bench,   *benche,    '  benk,  s.  &  a.     [A.  8. 

benc  —  a  bench,  a  table  ;  bane  =  a  bench,  bank, 
or  hillock  ;  O.  Sax.  ba-nk,  benki ;  Sw.  bank ; 
Dan.  btenk ;  O.  Icel.  bekkr ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Wei. 
bank;  O.  Fries.,  O.  L. Ger.,  &  Corn,  bemfc;  Ir. 
binse;  Gael,  binnse;  Fr.  bane;  Sp.  &  Port. 
banco ;  Ital.  panca  =  a  bench  or  stool.  Bench 
and  Bank  were  originally  the  same  word.] 
[BANK.] 

A.  As  substo.ntive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  things: 

(a)  Gen. :  A  long  seat  made  of  wood  or  other 
material.    It  differs  from  a  stool  in  its  greater 
length. 

"  Indeed,  if  the  lecture-room  could  hold  2,000  in- 
stead of  600  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of  it* 
beiichet  would  be  occupied  on  these  occasions."—  tun- 
dall:  ]*rag.  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  Iv.  7L 

(b)  Spec. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (a). 

2.  Of  persons :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (b). 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(a)  The  seat  which  judges  or  magistrates 
occupy  officially  in  a  court  of  justice. 

(b)  The  judges  or  magistrates   sitting   to- 
gether to  try  cases. 

*f  The.  Court  of  King's  Bench  (named  when 
a  female  sovereign  is  on  the  throne  The  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench):  What  formerly  was  ouu  of 
the  three  chief  courts  in  England.  It  grew  up 
rather  than  was  created  in  the  early  Normaa 
times.  The  judicial  business  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  nation  coming  to  be  transacted 
in  the  king's  palace,  the  court  which  attended 
to  it  was  called  that  of  the  Aula  Regis,  viz. .  of 
the  king's  palace.  It  gradually  separated  i.  o 
three — the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first  of 
these  exercised  control  over  the  inferior  courts, 
and  took  special  cognizance  of  trespasses 
a^nst  the  king's  peace.  [See  Ac  ETIAM.] 
ifTim  its  very  outset  it  was  a  Court  of  Record. 
Its  separate  existence  was  abolished  by  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  and  now  it  is  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature. 

"...  liecame  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench."— 
Macautuy  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Carp.,  Joinery,  £c. :  A  support  for  tool* 
and  work   in  various  mechanical  operations, 
as  carpentry,  metal  and  leather  work,  &c. 

3.  Engineering:  A  horizontal  ledge  on  the 
side  of  a  cutting  ;  an  embankment  or  parapet, 
a  berme,  a  banquette. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  anything  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a  bench. 

bench-clamp,  s.  A  jaw-tool  attached  to 
a  work-bench,  for  holding  an  article  to  be 
operated  on  in  place. 

bench-drill,  s.  A  drill  adapted  to  be 
used  on  a  machinist's  sr  carpenter's  bench. 

bench-hammer,  s. 

Metallurgy :  A  finisher's  or  blacksm.th's 
hammer. 

bench-hole,  s.     The  hole  of  a  bench. 

"Well  beat  'em  into  bench-Met." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  and  Cleoit.,  Iv.  7. 

bench-hook,  s. 

Carp.  &  Joinery :  A  stop  or  abutment  which 
occupies  a  vertical  mortise  in  a  carpenter's 
bench.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  wood  in 
process  of  being  operated  on  from  getting  dis- 
placed. 

bench-lathe,  s. 

Carpentry:  A  small  lathe  such  as  may  be 
mounted  on  a  post  which  stands  in  a  socket 
in  a  bench. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a),  ce  -6.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


bench— bend 
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bench-mark,  s. 

Surveying:  A  mark  showing  the  starting- 
point  iii  levelling  along  a  line ;  also  one  of  a 
series  of  similar  marks  affixed  at  convenient 
distances  to  substantial  or  permanent  objects, 
to  show  the  exact  points  upon  which  the 
levelling-staffs  were  placed  when  the  various 
I*vels  were  read,  thus  facilitating  reference 
and  correction. 

bench-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  a  flat 
surface.  There  are  various  types  of  it,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  fineness,  jack,  long,  trying- 
panel,  smooth,  and  jointer  planes. 

bench-reel,  s. 

Sail-miiking :  A  spinning-wheel,  on  the  pirn 
of  which  the  sailmaker  winds  the  yarn. 

bench-screw,  s. 

Carpentry  :  The  wooden  screw  which  works 
the  movable  jaw  of  the  joiner's  bench- vice. 

bench-shears,  s. 

Copper,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Tin-plate  Working  : 
Hand-shears,  the  end  of  whose  lower  limb  is 
turned  at  right  angles,  and  is  received  in  a 
socket  in  the  bench  of  a  workman. 

bench-strip,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  batten  or  strip  on  a  carpenter's 
bench,  which  may  be  fixed  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  edge  to  assist  in  steadying  the  work. 

bench-table,  s. 

Arch. :  A  low  stone  seat  on  the  inside  of 
the  walls,  and  sometimes  round  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  in  churches,  porches,  cloisters,  &c. 

bench-vice,  s. 

Carp.,  Metal!,.,  &c. :  A  vice  provided  with 
means  for  attachment  to  a  wood  or  metal- 
worker's bench. 

bench-warrant, ». 

Law  :  A  process  issued  against  a  person  by 
a  court  of  law. 

bench,   *  benche,  *  y-benche,  v.t.  &  i. 
[From  bench,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  :  To  seat  upon  a  bench. 
"  Hl»  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 

Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship." 

Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale,  i.  I 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  sit  on  a  bench  or  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

bench -ed,    benn  kcdd,  pa.   par.    &    a. 
Furnished  with  benches. 

"T»tt  bridaless  him  wasg  all 
Withth  tbriime  beunkess  bennkedd." 

Ormulum,  15,231. 
"  'Twas  bench'd  with  turf."— Drydm. 

bench '-er,  s.    [Eng.  bench ;  -er.] 
A."  Ordinary  Languaije : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  one  who  sits  upon  a  bench. 

"  If  the  pillows  be  of  silver  and  the  tenches  of  gold, 
and  though  the  benchers  lie  kings  .  .  ."—Golden  Sake, 
let  1.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Specially : 

(a)  One  who  sits  upon  the  bench  within  or 
in  front  of  a  tavern,  an  idler. 

(6)  A  judge,  a  magistrate,  a  senator. 

"  You  arc  well  understood  to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for 
the  table,  thau  a  necessary  benclter  in  the  Capitol."— 
Bluikenp.  :  Coriot..  ii.  I. 

B.  Technically: 

*  1.  Municipal  arrangements :  A  councilman. 

"This   Corporation  (New   Windsor]   consists   of   a 

mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-eight  other  persons, 

who  are  to  lie  chosen  out  of  the   inhabitants  of  the 

borough,  thirteen  of  which  are  called  fellows,  and  ten 


2.  Law  (Inns  of  Court),  Plur.  Benchers:  The 
senior  members  of  the  legal  societies  known 
as  the  Inns  of  Court.  Formerly  they  were 
called  ancients.  They  were  admitted  within 
the  bar,  and  were  therefore  also  denominated 
inner  barristers  as  distinguished  from  utter 
(outer)  barristers,  whose  appropriate  place  was 
outside  the  bar.  [BARRISTER.]  They  govern 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  are  themselves  practi- 
cally the  Inns,  notwithstanding  which  they 
exercise  the  national  function  of  deciding 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the 
privilege  of  practising  in  the  law  courts,  and 
who  shall  be  prevented  from  obtaining  this 
privilege.  They  can  also  disbench  or  disbar 
a  barrister ;  an  appeal,  however,  lying  from 
them  to  the  judges. 

"  He  [Selden]  seldom  or  never  appeared  publicly  at 
the  bar  (tho'  a  bencher),  but  gave  sometimes  chaiulier- 
counsel."—  Wood:  Athm.  Oxon. 


bencher-ship,  s.  The  dignity  or  office 
of  a  bencher.  (Lamb:  Essays  oj  Ella.) 

bench  -ing,  •  bennkinnge,  s.    A  row  of 
benches. 

"  Thser  wass  an  bennkinnge  lah.  ' 

Ormulum,  15,232. 

ben-chu'-ca,  s.    [A  South  American  word.  ] 

Entom. :  A  black  bug  of  the  genus  Reduvius, 
found  on  the  South  American  Pampas. 

bend  (1),     bende  (pret.  bent,  *  bended;  pa. 

par.  bent,  *  bended,  *  ibent),  v.t.  &  i.  fA.S. 
bendan  =  (1)  to  bend,  incline,  or  lean,  (2)  to 
stretch,  to  extend  ;  O.  I  eel.  benda ;  Fr.  bander 
=  to  bind,  stretch,  bend,  used  in  the  sense  of 
bend,  chiefly  of  a  bow.  Originally  (bend  is 
derived  from  band)  band  and  bond  were  but 
different  methods  of  writing  the  same  word. 
(Trench:  Eng.  Past  £  Present,  p.  65).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language.  : 

1.  Lit.     Of  things  material :  To  employ  the 
appropriate   means  to  render  anything  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  curved  or  crooked ; 
to  incline.     Used  specially — 

(1)  Of  a  bow :  To  make  it  temporarily  curved 
by  pulling  the  string,  the  design  being  that  by 
suddenly  returning  again  to  a  more  nearly 
rectilinear  form  it  may  impel  an  arrow. 

"They  btnd  their  bows,  they  whirl  the  slings  around." 
Dryden. 

(2)  Of  portions  of  the  human  body :  To  render 
them  arched  or  curved,  or  angular,  or  turn 
them  in  a  particular  direction. 

(a)  Of  the  back:  To  make  it  for  the  time 
being  arched  or  curved. 

"  But  bendt  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy." 
Coif/ter:  Tirocinia* 

(6)  Of  the  knees  :  To  make  them  take  <^l 
angular  form  by  more  or  less  decidedly  adopt- 
ing a  kneeling  attitude. 

"  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my  knee." 

Nhakriii. :  Richard  II.,  v.  & 

(c)  Of  the  brow:  To  knit  it ;  that  is,  to  throw 
the  muscular  part  of  it  into  a  series  of  curves 
or  wavy  furrows. 

"Some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  pen,  scratch 
their  head,  bend  their  brow,  bite  their  lips,  beat  the 
board,  and  tear  their  paper." — Camden. 

(d)  Of  the  tyes,  one  of  the  ears,  or  of  the  foot- 
steps :   To  turn  towards  or  in   a   particular 
direction. 

"  Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitfst  alone  t" 

Shaketp.  :  1  Hen.  IV.,  it  8. 

2.  Fig.     Of  things  immaterial :   To  incline 
them,  to  turn  them  in  a  particular  direction. 

(1)  To  put  in  order  for  use.    (The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  bending  a  bow.) 

"  As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  blackbird  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing."— L' Estrange. 

(2)  To  conquer  a  person  or  people ;  to  subdue 
by  force  ;  to  humble. 

"  What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud." 
Byron :  Lara,  ii.  9. 

(3)  To  influence  by  gentler  methods  ;  to  rule 
by  means  of  the  affections. 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is. 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 
Though  she  bends  him.  she  obeys  him." 

Lonafellow :  The  Song  of  lliinmtthil.  X. 

(4)  To  cause  one's  own  mind  or  self  to  be 
concentrated  upon  any  object  of  thought  or 
aim.    To  apply  (one's  self)  closely  to.    [BENT.] 

"  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine  whether 


(5)  To  direct  to  a  certain  point. 

"Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Came  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  tow'rd  Philippi." 

Shakeip.  :  Jul.  Catar.  iv.  3. 

IT  To  'bend  up:  To  bolden  up.  (Scotch.) 
(Used  in  pa.  par.  bendit  up.)  (Pitscottie.) 

U.  In  Cant  Language:  To  drink  hard. 
(Scotch.) 

"  To  draw  tippony  bid  adieu. 

Which  we  with  greed 
Bended  as  fast  as  she  could  brew." 

Rummy:  Poemt,  i.  215.    (Jamiewn.) 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  assume  the  form  of  a  curve  ;  to  be 
incurvated. 

"  Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending ; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending." 

Sfott :  Jtarmion,  vt  18. 

2.  To  jut  over,  to  beetle  over,  as  a  cliff. 
[BENDING,  a.] 

"  There  is  a  cliff,  wln.se  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  connneil  deep." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  1, 


3.  To  incline,  to  turn. 

II.  Fig. :  To  be  submissive  ;  to  yield  one's 
will  to  that  of  another. 

"  Uuus'd  to  bend,  impatient  of  control." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt  iv. 

HI.  In  special  compounds  or  phrases : 
To  be  bent  on  or  upon :  To  be  resolved  or 
determined  upon,  to  have  a  fixed  purpose  or 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  do  some  particu- 
lar thing.     In  this  sense  generally  in  pa.  par. 
"  Not  so,  for  once,  indulg'd  they  sweep  tho  main, 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  near  in  vain : 
But  bent  on  mischief,  liear  the  waves  before." 

Dryden. 

bend  (2),  v.i.  [Probably  from  Fr.  bondir  = 
to  bound,  jump,  or  frisk  ;  bond  =  a  bound,  a 
leap,  jump,  or  spring.]  To  spring,  to  bound. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bend  (1),  *  bende,  s.  [From  Eng.  bend,  v.  In 
A.S.  bend  =.  that  which  ties,  binds,  or  bends  ; 
spec.,  (1)  a  band,  bond,  or  ribbon,  (2)  a  chnplet, 
crown,  or  ornament ;  from  binrian  =  to  Irind. 
In  Dan.  band  —  a  band,  a  company,  a  bend  ; 
Sp.  banda  =  a  scarf,  a  side,  a  bend,  a  band.] 
[BEND,  v.,  BAND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  That  which  is  bent : 

1.  Lit. :  A  bending,  a  curve,  a  flexure ;  an 
incurvation. 

"One,  however,  which  was  less  regular  than  the 
others,  deviated  from  a  right  line,  at  the  most  con- 
siderable tteiul,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-tnree  decrees." 
—Hum-in:  Voyage  round  the  World,  cb.  iii. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Purpose,  end,  turn.     [BENT.] 

*'  Farewell,  poor  swain,  thou  art  not  for  my  brntl." 
Ftetduv. 

*  H  That  which  binds : 

1.  A  band,  a  bond,  a  ribbon,  a  fillet.    (0. 
Eng.  A  Scotch.) 

••  This  is  the  bend  of  this  blame 
iberelinjmyuek." 
Qawiyn  ana  the  Qreen  Knyght,  2,80«. 

2.  A  muffler,  a  kerchief,  a  cowl.    (Scotch.) 

f  It  is  used  in  O.  Scotch  (Jamieson  thinks 
improperly)  for  a  fleece. 

"  Of  hir  first  husband,  was  ane  teiupill  bet 
Of  marbill,  and  held  in  fill  gretc  reuerence. 
With  suaw  quhite  bendit,  canx-ttis  :md  ensence. ' 
Doug.  :   Virgil,  lie,  4. 

B.  In  Cant  Language :  A  pull  of  liquor. 
'    "  We'll  nae  mair  o't — come  gi's  the  other  bend, 

We'll  drink  their  healths,  whatever  way  it  end.' 
Ramsay:  Poemt,  ii.  116.    (Jamiaon.) 

If  Originally  bund  and  bond  were  the  same 
word. 

C.  Techni/xitty: 

1.  Shipbuilding : 

(a)  PL :  The  crooked  timbers  which  make 
the  ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship.  They  are  num- 
bered from  the  water  up,  as  the  first,  the 
second,  or  the  third  bend,  &c.  The  beams, 
knees,  and  futtocks  are  bolted  to  them.  They 
are  more  generally  called  wales  (q.v.). 

(&)  The  cross  section  of  &  building-draft. 
A  bend  represents  the  moulding  edge  of  a 
frame. 

2.  Naut. :   A  knot   by  which  one  rope  is 
fastened  to  another,  or  to  an  object,  such  as 
a  ring,  spar,  or  post. 

3.  Her. :   An  ordinary  of   two  kinds,  the 
Bend  Dexter  and  the  Bend  Sinister.     Said  to  be 
derived  from  bend  —  a  border  of  a  woman's 
cap.     (AT.  of  Eng.  dialect.) 

(a)  An  ordinary  formed  by  two  lines  drawn, 
across  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister 
base    point    of   the    escut- 
cheon.    Formerly    it    occu- 
pied one-third  of  the  field 
when  charged,  and  one-fifth 
when  plain  ;  now  the  latter 
dimension  is  almost  always 
adopted.     It    may  jxwsibly 
have    been    originally    de- 
signed to  represent  a  Iwldric 
[BALDRIC],  or,  in  the  opinion 
of   some,    a  scaling- ladder. 
At  first  it  was  a  mark  of  ca-   BKND  SINISTER. 
dence  ;  but  afterwards  it  be- 
came an  ordinary  charge  of  an  honourable  kind. 
"  The  diminutives  of  the  bend  are  the  bendlet,  garter 

or  gartier,  which  is  half  its  width  ;  the  eott  or  cwtice. 

which  is  one-fourth  :  and  the  riband,  which  is  uiie- 

eighth."— Gtaa.  of  Ber. 

(6)  Bend  Sinister:  An  ordinary  resembling 
the  bend  in  form,  but  extending  from  the 
sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base.  Its  diminu- 
tives are  the  scarpe,  which  is  half  its  widtii  ; 
and  the  baton,  which  is  half  as  wide  us  the 
scarpe,  and  couped. 

In  bend :  A  term  used  when  bearings  are 
placed  bendwise. 


^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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bend— Benedictine 


Per  bend.    [PARTY.] 

4.  Mining :  An  indurated  argillaceous  sub- 
gtance. 

1T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
terms  bend  and  bent : — "  Both  are  abstract 
nouns  from  the  verb  to  bend,  the  one  to  ex- 
press its  proper,  and  the  other  its  moral  appli- 
«ation  :  a-  stick  has  a  bend ;  the  mind  has  a 
bent.  A  bend  in  anything  that  should  be 
straight  is  a  defect ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is  detri- 
mental to  a  person's  moral  character  and 
peace  of  mind."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

bend-leather,  s.  Leather  thickened  by 
tanning  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  a 
superior  quality  of  shoe-leather.  It  is  some- 
times called  simply  BEND. 

"  If  any  tanner  have  raised  with  any  mixtures  any 
hide  to  bee  converted  to  bat-ken,  bend-leather,  clowt- 
lug  leather."— Lambarde:  Justice  of  Peace,  iv.  444. 

bend  (2),  *.  [Fr.  bond  =  a  bound,  a  rebound, 
a  leap.]  [BOUND,  *.]  A  spring,  a  leap,  a 
bound. 

"  Scho  lap  upon  roe  with  ane  bend." 

Lyndtay. 

bend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bend,  v.,  and  suffix 
•able.]'  That  may  be  bent;  that  may  be  in- 
clined or  curved.  (Sherwood.) 

bend  -ed,  bend  It  (Scotch  &  0.  Eng.),  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BEND,  v.]  Chiefly  as  participial 
adjective.  The  most  common  form  of  the 
past  participle  is  bent  (q.v.). 

"  Bonnets  and  spears,  and  kenderl  bows." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  LuXe,  v.  ». 

"...  delivered  to  the  bishop  on  bended  knee,  .  .  ." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  iviii. 

Bendit  up :  Boldened  up.    (Scotch.) 

b&id'-el, ».  [Prom  O.  Fr.  bandel.]  A  bend- 
let.  (Scotch.) 

"  With  three  gryflbuns  depaynted  wel. 
And,  offasur,  a  fayr  bemlei." 

Richard,  2,944. 

bend  -er,  s.     [Eng.  bend ;  -«r.] 

L  He  or  she  who  bends  any  person  or  thing. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  The  eugh.  obedient  to  the  bender's  will." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..H.I 

2.  A  cant  phrase  for  a  hard  drinker.  (Scotch*) 
(From  BEND,  v.,  A.  II.) 

"  Now  lend  your  lugs,  ye  benders  flne, 
Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  520.    (Jamieson.) 

TL  That  which  bends  any  person  or  thing. 
Spec.,  an  instrument  for  bending  anything. 

"These  liows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows 
In  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  imme- 
diate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender,  or 
rack  that  are  used  to  others.  "—Wilkins:  Math.  .Uagick. 

1f  Goodrich  and  Porter  give,  on  the  authority 
of  Bartlett,  the  signification  "  A  spree,  a 
frolic,  a  jollification,"  calling  it  American  and 
vulgar. 

bSnd  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BEND,  t>.] 

A.  4  B.  As  present  participle  <fc  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel ." 

Pope:  Boner's  Iliad,  iv.  556. 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  crooking,  curving,  flexing,  or 
inflecting  anything  ;    the  state  of   being  so 
crooked,  curved,  flexed,  or  inflected. 

2.  A  bend. 

".  .  .  minute  zigzag  bendings  .  .  ."— Todd  t  Bon- 
man:  Philliol.  Anat.,\.  158. 

II  Technically: 

1.  Metal. :   A  process  applied  to  plates  to 
form  them  into  cylindrical  or  angular  shapes 
for  boilers,  angle-iron,  &c. 

2.  Heraldry:   The   same  as  BENDY  (q.v.). 
(Chaucer.) 

bending  strake,  s. 

Ship-carpentry  (pi):  Two  strakes  wrought 
near  the  coverings  of  the  deck,  worked  all 
fore  and  aft  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  deck,  and  let  down  between  the  beams 
and  ledges,  so  that  the  upper  side  is  even 
•with  the  rest. 

bend  let,  s.    [Fr.  bandektte  =  a  little  band.  ] 
Her.  :  A  diminutive  of  the  bend,  nominally 

half  the  width  of  that  ordinary,  though  often 

much  narrower. 

H  A   bendlet  amre  over  a  coat  was  of  old 

frequently  used  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 

"  Bennlett  are  occasionally  enhanced  or  placed  in 
chief  sinister."— Glass.  of^Her. 


*  bend  -role,  «  band  -roll,  *  bed  roll,  s. 
[BANDROLE.]     The  rest  formerly  used  for  a 
heavy  musket.    (Scotch.) 

"...  ane  muscat  with  forcat  bedroll,  ...  be 
furnist  with  ane  compleit  licht  corslet.  .  .  .  ane 
muscat  with  forcat  bendrole  aud  heidpece."— Acts 
Jos.  IV.,  1598  led.  1814),  p.  169. 

bends,  s.  pi.    [BEND,  *.,  C.,  I.  (a).] 

bend'-y1,  a.  [Eng.  bend;  -y.]  [BEND,  »., 
C.  3.] 

Her.  Of  an  escutcheon  :  Having  bends  which 
divide  it  diagonally  into  four,  six,  or  more 
parts.  When  of  the  normal  type,  lines  con- 
stituting the  bend  are  drawn  in  the  direction 
described  under  bend  dexter;  when  in  the 
contrary  direction,  they  are  said  to  be  bendy 
sinister.  [BARRY,  BENDING,  C.  II.,  2.] 

Bendy  barry.    [BARRY  BENDY.] 

Bendy  lozengy :  Having  each  lozenge  placed 
in  bend. 

Bendy  pily :  Divided  into  an  equal  number 
of  pieces  by  piles  placed  bendwise  across  the 
escutcheon.  It  is  called  also  PILY  BENDY. 

*  bene,  v.    [A.S.  beon,  beonne  =  to  be,  1st  pers. 
plur.  subj.  indef..we  beon  =  we  be.]    Various 
parts  of  the  substantive  verb  to-be. 

1.  (1st,  2nd,  £  3rd  pi.  pres.  indie.) :  Are. 
"  To  wliiuii  the  Palmer  fearlesse  answered : " 

'  Certes,  Sir  knight,  ye  bene  too  much  to  blame.  " 
Spenser:  F.  <>•.  11.  via.  18. 

2.  (Infinitive):  To  be. 

"  His  doubter  with  the  queue  was  for  hlr  »»,  isoun, 

Aud  so  felle  it  to  bene,  hir  fader  lese  the  coroun/ 

Chron.  of  Rob.  de  Hrunne,  p.  1*8.    (Boucher.) 

3.  (Pnst  participle) :  Been. 

"Then  to  have  bene miiliked ? "— Spenter :  Proem, 
Kate  of  Ireland. 

*bene  (!),«.    [BEAN.] 

*  bene  (2),  s.   [A.  S.  'Men,  bene.  ]   Prayer,  petition. 

"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene." 

Wordsworth :  Force  of  Prayer. 

ben'-e  (3), ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  American 
name  of  Sesamum  orientate. 

bene,  beln,  *  beyne,  *  bi  -en,  o.    [BEIN.] 

be-ne  (Lat.),  bene  (Scotch),  adv.  [Ital.  & 
Lat.  =  well.]  Well 

A.  (Of  the  Latin  form.). 

^J  Nota  bene:  Mark  well.  (Generally  ab- 
breviated into  N.B.) 

B.  (Of  the  Italian  form.)  [See  BEME-PLACTTO.] 

C.  (Of  the  Scotch  form). 
IF  Full  bene :  Full  well. 

"He  .  .  .  tall  bene 

Taucht  thame  to  grub  the  wyne«,  and  al  the  art 
To  ere.  aud  saw  the  cornea  and  yoik  the  cart" 

Doug. :  I'irgil,  475,  25.    (Jamieson.) 

bene  placito,  adv.     [Ital.    bene  —  well, 
and  pliicito  =  will,  pleasure.) 
Music :  At  pleasure  ;  ad  libitum. 

t  be-ne  aped,  a.    [Eng,  prefix  be,  and  neaped.] 

Of  ships  :  In  the  position  that  a  ship  is  when 

the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring 

her  off  the  ground,- ov«r  a  bar,  or  out  of  a 

dock.    (Johnson,  Crabb,  <tc.)    [NEAI-.  ] 

be  neath,    *  beneth,     •  benethe,    *  by 

netfae,  *  binetbe,  *  byneothe,  prep.   & 

adv.      [A.S.    beneoth,   beneothan,    bcnytha,n  = 

'-    beneath,  from  prefix  be,  and  neothan,  nythan 

.  =  beneath.     Com]),  also  ntoth  =  down  ;  Dut. 

beneden,  from  be  and  nedtr  =  below.     In  Sw. 

nedan;    Icel.   nedhan;   Dan.   neden ;  (N.  H.) 

•Ger.    nieilen ;   O.  H.  Ger.  niilanan,    nidana.] 

[NETHER.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

L  Literally:  Below,  under,  In  point  of  place. 
(Used  of  the  position  of  .one  carrying  a  load, 
of  the  base  of  a  hill,  Ac.) 

"  And  he  [Moses]  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and 
brake  them  bf neath  the  mount"— Exod.  xxxii.  19. 

H,  Figuratively  : 

1.  Under  the  pj-fssure  of  some  burden. 

"  I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Sustaining  the  responsibility  of ;  bearing, 
as  a  name. 

"  They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  earu'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  1*. 

3.  Below  or  inferior  to  in    rank,  dignity, 
ability,  or  some  other  desirable  thing. 

"  We  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  there  are  far 
more  species  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are 
beneath. " —  Ijtcke. 


4.  Unworthy  or  unbecoming  of  one. 

"  He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  stuii  r-,. 
nor  ouut  doing  anything  which  becomes  it"— After- 
bury. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Lower  in  place   than   some  person   or 
thing. 

2.  Below ;  on  the  earth,  in  hades  or  in  hell, 
as  opposed  to  in  heaven. 

"Trembling  I  view  the  dread  abyss  beneath, 
Hell's  horrid  mansions,  aud  the  realms  of  death." 
S'alden. 
"...  the   Lord  be  is    God  in    heaven  aljove,  aud 

upon  the  earth  beneath.'— ileul.  iv.  39. 

3.  Low  as  opposed  to  high    in  social   or 
political  position. 

"And  the  Lord  snail  make  thee  the  head,  and  not 
the  tail ;  and  thou  shall  be  alxive  only,  aud  thou  shalt 
not  be  beneath  .  .  ."—Iteut.  xxviii.  13. 

*  1  n.  a  sort  of  substantival  use:  Earth  «• 
contradistinguished  from  heaven. 


'  Dene-day,  s.  [Properly  a  day  for  prayer, 
from  A.S.  bene  =  of  a  prayer,  and  dieg  =  day.] 
Glossed  by  precare  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  but  ac- 
cording to  Way's  note  probably  =  Rogation- 
day  (q.v.). 

ben  e-d!5  -I-tg,  ben  e  di  -$I  te,  s.    [Lat 

benedlcite,  2  pers.  plur.  imper.  of  benedico  =•  to 
speak  well  of,  to  praise,  to  bless.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  occurs  in  Roman  Catholic 
liturgic  worship. 

"  £en«2ieit«  dominnm.  omnet  electi  ejus  .  .  .'—Onto 
Administrandi  Sacramenta ...  in  Miaione  Angli- 
eana  (1846),  p.  112. 

A.  -4s  2  person  plural  imper.  ofv. :  Bless  ye. 
(Used  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Roman  Catholic  worship.)    (See  def.) 

"  Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  his  felicity  1 
Pax  vobiscum  !  et  BenedicUel" 

Longfellow :  Valden  Legend,  11 

B.  As  substantive : 

(a)  The  utterance  of  the  word  Benedicitt  = 
Bless  ye. 

"  Up  sprung  the  spean  through  bush  and  tree, 
No  time Tfor  benedicite  I " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles.  v.  4. 
(6)  III  Christian  worship :  The  name  given 
to  the  song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  one 
of  the  Canticles  in  the  morning  service,  also 
a  musical  setting  to  the  same. 

ben'-e-dict,  a.  &  s.     [From  Lat.  benedictvs  = 
spoken    well    of ;    pa.   par.   of   benedico  =  to 
speak  well  of  ;  bene  =  well,  and  dico  =  to  say.) 
*A.  As  adjective : 

0.  Med.  :  Having  mild  and  salubrious  quali- 
ties. 

1J  Tliis  use  of  the  word  conies  from  the  old 
Romans,  who  called  a  certain  plant  (Trifolium 
arvense)  Benedwtn  Herba,  In  modern  botany 
there  is  a  thistle  called  Carduus  benedictut. 
[B.] 

."It  Is  not  a  small  thing  won  in  physick.  If  you  can 
make  rhubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict, 
ja>  strung  pursers  as  those  that  are  not  without  som* 
malignity."— Bacon:  flat.  Hist.,  §  19. 

B.  As  substantive  (sportively) :  A  married 
man. 

IT  In  this  sense  taken  from  Shakespeare's 
use  of  the  proj>er  name  Benedick,  either  origin- 
ally or  at  second  hand.  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1,  &c.)  In  the  same  play 
reference  is  made  to  the  thistle  called  Car- 
duus bcnedictus  (Ibid.  iii.  4.) 

Ben-e-dic'-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Benedictine, 
a.  &  s.  ;  Sw. ,  Dan.,  and  Ger.  Benediktiner,  s. ; 
Fr.  Benedieti)i(w.),  Benedictine  (f.);  ItaL  Bene- 
dettini  (s.  pi.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia  [B.],'or  to  the  Benedictine  monks. 

••  Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Beforuied  on  Benedictine  school." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  (pi.  Benedictines):  The  followers 
of  St.  Benedict,  of  Nursia  in  Italy.  He  was 
born  in  A.D.  480,  and  was  educated  in  part  at 
Rome.  At  the  age  of  fouiteen  he  left  that 
city  for  Sublacum,  now  Subiaco,  a  place  about 
forty  miles  distant,  where  he  spent  thirty-five 
years,  at  one  time  as  a  solitary  recluse,  at 
another  as  head  of  a  monastic  establishment^ 
In  529  he  removed  to  Monte  Cassino,  fifty 
miles  further  south,  where,  converting  some 
pagan  worshippers  of  Apollo,  he  transformed 
their  temple  into  a  monastery  and  became 
its  abbot.  He  composed  rules  for  its 


Bite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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management,  making  every  monk  pledge  him- 
•elf  to  perfect  chastity,  absolute  poverty,  and 
implicit  obedience  in  all  respects  to  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  to  live  iu  the  monastery 
subject  to  his  abbot  These  vows  were  irre- 
vocable, whereas  up  to  that  time  the  monks 
bad  been  allowed  to  alter  the  regulations 
of  their  founder  at  their  pleasure.  The  date 
of  St.  Benedict's  death  is  generally  placed  in 
643,  though  anotker  account  makes  it  547. 
The  rule  he  instituted  was  adopted  at  an 
early  period  by  various  other  monastic  com- 
munities ;  it  was  confirmed,  about  fifty-two 
SBars  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  by  Pope 
regory  the  Great,  and  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted witli  more  or  less  enthusiasm  by  nearly 
all  the  monkish  communities  of  the  West, 
though  its  pristine  severity  became  modified 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

As  long  as  the  Benedictines  remained  poor 
they  were  a  blessing  to  the  countries  In 
whfch  they  lived,  and  especially  to  Germany, 
spending  as  they  did  several  hours  a  day  in 
gardening,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  labour, 
and  another  portion  of  their  time  in  reading, 
besides  keeping  school  outside  the  walls  of 
their  convents.  Science  and  literature  are  also 
indebted  to  them  for  having  copied  many  of 
the  classical  authors  and  preserved  such  know- 
ledge as  existed  in  their  age.  But  when  at 
length  their  merits  had  drawn  much  wealth  to 
their  order  (individually  they  were  not  allowed 
to  retain  property),  luxury  and  indolence 
sapped  their  virtues  and  diminished  their  in- 
fluence for  good.  Afterwards  becoming  re- 
formed, especially  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Benedictines  again  rendered  ser- 
vice by  the  issue  of  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Fathers. 

The  Benedictine  habit  seems  to  have  been 
Introduced  after  the  age  of  St.  Benedict.  It 
consisted  of  a  loose  black  coat  or  a  gown 
reaching  to  their  feet,  and  having  large  wide 
sleeves.  Under  it  was  a  flannel  habit  white 
in  colour  and  of  the  same  size,  whilst  over  all 
was  a  scapular.  The  head-dress  was  a  hood 
or  cowl  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  boots  were 
worn  upon  the  feet.  From  the  predominantly 
black  colour  of  their  attire  they  were  some- 
times called  Black  Monks.  They  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Black  Friars,  who 
were  Dominicans.  [BLACK  FRIARS.] 

There  were  Benedictine  nuns  as  well  as 
monks.  When  they  originated  is  uncertain. 
There  were  first  and  last  many  branches  of 
Benedictines,  as  the  Cistercians,  Celestines, 
Grandmnntensians,  Praemonstratensians,  &c. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  little  known  in 
England  during  the  early  Saxon  period,  and, 
though  it  received  an  impulse  in  the  time  of 
Edgar,  yet  it  was  not  largely  accepted  till  the 
period  of  William  the  Conqueror.  At  last, 
however,  it  rooted  itself  thoroughly,  and  at 
the  dissolution  there  were  113  abbeys,  priories, 
and  cells  for  monks,  and  73  for  nuns,  with  a 
total  revenue  of  £65,877— nearly  half  the  aggre- 
gate revenues  of  all  the  monastic  orders. 

ben-e-dlc'-tin-Ism, .«.  [Eng.  benedictin(e) ; 
•ism.]  The  rule  of  the  Benedictine  order  ;  the 
order  itself. 

"  The  history  of  Brntdictinirm  in  England  require* 
reconsideration."—  Attienaum.  Aug.  43, 1884.  p.  *3S. 

Wn-C-dlC'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  benediction  ;  Sp. 
benedicion ;  Ital.  benedizione ;  from  Lat.  bene- 
dictio  =  (1)  an  extolling,  praising  ;  (2)  a  bless- 
ing ;  (3)  a  consecrated  or  sacred  object ; 
benedico  =  to  speak  well  of,  to  bless ;  bene  = 
well,  and  dico  =  to  say.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Specially :  The  act  of  blessing  God  ;  more 
rarely  of  t  hanking  man,  or  any  other  being,  or 
of  confeiring  advantages  upon. 

t  II.  The  state  of  being  blessed. 

"Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament: 
adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New :  which  carrieth 
tiie  greater  benediction  —Bucon. 

III.  That  which  constitutes  the  blessing. 

1.  The  advantages  conferred  by  one's  being 
the  object  of  blessing. 

"  Spanking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  divine 
btnf diction." 

LongfeUme:  Court  thip  of  .Vila  S'andith,  ix. 

2.  Thanks  ;  acknowledgment  of  favours  re- 
ceived. 

"  Could  he  le«s  expect 

Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is.  thanks!* 
Milton:  />.«.,  iii.  146. 

B,  Eccles.  (in  Christian  worship) : 

1,  The  form  ,of  prayer  for  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  minister  at  the  end  of  Divine 
service,  usually  either  that  taken  from  2  Cor. 


xiiL  14,  or  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Then  came  the  epistle,  prayer*,  aiitiphonie*,  and 
a  benediction."— Jf(j.cuu/uji .-  Hi  it.  tna..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 

(1)  A  solemn  function,  in  which,  after  the 
Host  has  been  exposed  in  a  monstrance  for 
the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  the  priest  gives 
the  solemn  blessing  therewith. 

(2)  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

"  What  consecration  is  to  a  bishop,  that  benediction 
it  to  an  abbot"— Ayliffe. 

t  t»3n-5-dIc'-tIon-ar-&  *.  [Eng.  benedic- 
tion; -ary.]  A  book  containing  benedictions. 

"...  in  the  bentdictionary  of  Bishop  Athelwold,"— 
Gammer  Ourtoa'i  Xeedle,  Mote  to  A.  iv.  8.  L 

ben-e-dic'-tive,  a.  [From  Lat.  benedictum, 
supine  of  benetlico  =  to  speak  well  of,  to  com- 
mend (BENEDICTION),  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ire.] 
Containing  a  blessing,  expressing  a  blessing, 
imparting  a  blessing. 

"  HI*  paternal  prayers  and   benedictiae   compreca- 
tious."—  Up.  liaudtn  :  Mem.  of  Bp.  Brooming  (Ittto). 


be-ne-dlc'-tor-Jf,  a.    [From  Lat. 
sup.  of  benedico  (BENEDICTION),  and  Eng.  suffix 
-on/.]    Imparting  a  blessing. 

ben-e-dic  -tus,  s.    [Lat.  =  blessed.] 
Eccles.  (in  Christian  worship) : 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  hymn  of  Zacha- 
rias  (Luke  L  68),  used  as  a  Canticle  in  the 
Morning  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  follow  the  Lessons.     This  position  it  has 
occupied  from  very  ancient  times.    It  is  also 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Mass  Service  in  the 
Church  of  Rome   commencing   "  Benedictus 
qui  venit,"  following  the  Sanctus. 

3.  A  musical  setting  of  either  of  the  above, 
but  more  generally  of  (2). 

ben-e-f&c  -tion,  «.    [From  Lat.  bencfactio  = 
beneficence  ;  a  benefaction.] 
1 1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit. 
IL  A  benefit  conferred. 
1 1.  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Two  way*  the  river* 

Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 
Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They  visit, .  .  ."    Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  v. 

2.  A  charitable  donation,  money  or  land 
given  for  a  charitable  purpose. 

1i  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  benefac- 
tion and  donation : — Both  these  terms  denote 
an  act  of  charity,  but  the  former  comprehends 
more  than  the  hitter.  A  benefaction  compre- 
hends acts  of  personal  service  in  general 
towards  the  indigent ;  donation  respects 
simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given. 
Benefactions  are  for  private  use ;  donations  are 
for  public  service.  A  benefactor  to  the  poor 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  distribution  of 
money  :  he  enters  into  all  their  necessities, 
consults  their  individual  cases,  and  suits  his 
benefactions  to  their  exigencies  ;  his  donations 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  he  will  do. 

ben  e  fac  tor,      *  ben  e-fac -tour,     «. 

[From  Lat.  benefactor  =  one  who  confers  a 
benefit ;  from  benefacio  =  to  do  good  to  ;  bene 
=  well,  and  facio  =  to  do.  In  Fr.  bienfaiteur ; 
Ital.  benefattore.] 

L  Generally :  One  who  confers  favours  upon 
another. 

"The  public  voice  loudly  accused  many  non-Jurors 
of  requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  brne/nctort  with 
vill&ny  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depicted  in 
the  masterpiece  of  Moliere."— Hacaultty  :  Hitt.  Eng., 


1f  In  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible 
(Luke  xxii.  25)  the  word  is  given  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Gr.  EiVpyfTat  (Eiiergetai),  the  pi.  of 
evepyrnjs  (euergetes)  =  a  well-doer,  a  benefactor ; 
from  eJ  (eu)  =  well,  and  tpyov  (ergon)  =  a  work, 
a  deed.  This  is  described  as  an  honorary 
title  among  certain  of  "  the  Gentiles  "  for  men 
in  authority. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  gives  a  charitable  dona- 
tion or  subscription. 

ben-e-fSc -tress,  «.  [Fern,  form  of  Eng. 
benefactor.  In  FT.  bienfaitrice.]  A  woman 
who  confers  benefits. 

"  But  if  be  play  the  glutton  and  exceed. 
His  ttcHe/HCtrtst  blushes  at  the  deed." 

Covper :  Prttgrett  of  Error. 

*  bSn'-S-feit,  a.  [Low  Lat.  benefocio  =  to  en- 
dow with  a  benefice  ;  Fr.  bienfait,  O.  Fr.  bien- 
fet=  a  benefit.]  Beneficed.  [BENEFIT.] 


t  be'-ne'r-Ic,  a.  [Lat  beneficus  =  kind,  bene- 
ficent, from  6en€  =  well,  and  /oeio  =  to  do.J 
Kind,  beneficent. 

"  What  outside  was  noon 

Pales,  through  thy  loxeuged  blue,  to  meek  benefit 
IUOOIL"  Broxmina:  Fiftne.  it  SO. 


,  s.  [In  Dan.  t  benefice ;  Fr.  benefice ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  beneficio;  from  Lat.  bene- 
fijium  —  (1)  well-doing  ;  (2)  a  distinction,  a 
favour,  a  grant ;  (3)  a  privilege,  a  right ;  from 
beneficus,  adj.  =  well-doing  :  bene  =  well,  and 
facio  =  to  do.  Benefice  and  benefit  were  ori- 
ginally the  same  word.  (Trench :  On  the  Study 
of  Words,  p.  157.).] 

t  A.  Ord.  Language :  Benefit  or  advantage 
conferred  upon  another. 


B.  Technically: 

1  1.  Feudal  system  :  An  estate  held  by  feudal 
tenure,  the  name  being  given  because  it  was 
assumed  that  such  possessions  were  origin- 
ally gratuitous  donations,  "  ex  mero  beneficio" 
of  the  donor.  At  first  they  were  for  life  only, 
but  afterwards  they  became  hereditary,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  feuds,  and  giving  that  of 
benefices  over  to  church  livings.  (No.  2.) 

2.  Eccles.  Law,  Ord.  Lang.,  &c.  :  Formerly, 
and  even  sometimes  yet,  an  ecclesiastical 
living  of  any  kind,  any  church  endowed  with 
a  revenue,  whether  a  dignity  or  not.  More 
generally,  however,  the  term  is  reserved  for 
parsonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives,  whilst 
bishoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  pre- 
bendaries are  called  dignities.  In  the  opinion 
of  Blackstone  a  close  parallel  existed  between 
the  procedure  of  the  popes  when  they  were  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power  and  that  of  the 
contemporary  feudal  lords.  The  former  copied 
from  the  latter,  even  to  the  adoption  of  the 
feudal  word  benefice  for  an  ecclesiastical  living. 
(See  No.  1.)  Blackstone  says  :  — 

"  The  pope  became  a  feodal  lord  :  and  all  ordinary 
patrons  were  to  hold  their  right  of  patronage  under 
this  universal  (uperiur.  Estates  held  by  feodal 
tenure,  being  originally  gratuitous  donations,  wtra 
at  that  time  denominated  bmeftcia  :  their  very  name 
as  well  as  constitution  was  Iwrrowed,  and  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  a  parish  thence  came  to  lie  denominated 
a  benefice.  Lay  fees  were  conferred  by  investiture 
or  deli  very  of  corpora!  possession  :  and  spiritual  bene. 
fieri,  which  at  first  were  universally  donative,  uow 
received  in  like  manner  a  spiritual  Investiture,  07 
institution  from  the  bishop,  and  induction  under  his 
authority.  As  lauds  escheated  to  the  lord,  iu  defect 
of  a  legal  tenant,  so  benejicet  lapsed  to  the  bishop 


of 

from  the  clergy 


. 

equivalent  to  the  feodal  render, 


e  o  , 

ent  reserved  upon  a  grant  ;  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  was  copied  from  the  oath  of  fealty  required 
from  the  vassal  by  his  superior;  and  the  primer 
teirini  of  our  military  tenures,  whereby  the  first  pro- 
fits of  an  heir's  estate  were  cruelly  extorted  by  hi* 
lord,  gave  birth  to  as  cruel  au  exaction  of  first-fruit* 
from  the  benenced  clergy.  And  the  occasional  aid* 
and  talliages.  levied  by  the  prince  on  his  vassals,  gave 
a  handle  to  the  pope  to  levy,  by  the  means  of  hi* 
legates  a  latere,  utter-pence,  said  other  taxation*." 

ben'-e-fl9ed,   a.      [From  benefice,  s.  (fl.v.).] 

Possessed  of  a  benefice. 

"...  all  benefired  clergymen  and  all  i>er*»ns  hold- 
ing academical  offices.  '—  Hacaulay  :  Milt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

t  bSn'-e-f  Ice-less,  a.  [From  Ing.  benefice, 
and  suffix  -less  =  without]  Destitute  of  a 
benefice. 

"  That  competency  of  mean*  which  our  benrjlcelea 
precisians  prate  of."—  Sheldon  :  Mir.  of  Ant.,  p.  luo. 

b&i-ef  -1-961196,  *  ben-ef-y-9en9e,  s.  [In 

Fr.  bienfaisance  ;  Ital.  beneficent  ;  from  Lat. 
beneficentia  =  kindness,  beneficence;  from 
bene  =  well  ;  and/ociews  =  making,  doing,  pr. 
par.  of  facio  =  to  make,  to  do.]  The  habitual 
practice  of  doing  good  ;  active  kindness,  bene- 
volence in  operation,  charity. 

"  Love  and  charity  extends  our  beneficence  to  th« 
miseries  of  our  brethren."—  Kogert. 

ben-ef  '-i-cent,  a.  [In  Fr.  bienfaisant;  ItaL 
bevefico;  from  Lat.  (1)  bene,  and  (2)facient  = 
well-doing.] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  other  being  :  Kind,  geueroo*, 
doing  good. 

"  God,  beneficent  in  all  his  way*." 

Covrper  :  Retirement. 

"  Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed  them.1* 
Longfellow  :  (jot  Jen  Legend,  T. 

2.  Of  an  act:  Marked  or  dictated  by  beme- 
volence;  kind. 

U  Crabh  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
terms  beneficent,  bountiful,  or  bounteous,  muni- 
ficent, gcntrims,  anil  liberal:  —  "  Beneficent  re- 
spects everything  done  for  the  g<c  'd  of  others  : 
bounty,  munificence,  and  generosity  are  species 
of  beneficence:  liberality  is  a  qualification  of 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<$wl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  =  sham    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -Die,  -die,  i c.  -  bel.  del. 
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beneficently— benely 


all.  The  first  two  denote  modes  of  action  ;  the 
latter  three  either  modes  of  action  or  modes 
of  sentiment.  The  sincere  well-wisher  to  his 
fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  according  to  his 
means;  he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  others  ;  he  is  muni- 
ficent in  dispensing  favoui-s ;  he  is  generous 
in  imparting  his  i>roj>erty;  he  is  liberal  in 
all  lie  does,  Beneficence  and  bounty  are  the 
iK-culiar  characteristics  of  the  Deity :  with 
In  in  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power :  he 
was  beneficent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  con- 
tinues his  beneficence  to  us  by  his  daily  pre- 
servation and  protection ;  to  some,  however, 
he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  The  beneficence  ot 
man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  : 
to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much  will 
be  required.  Good  men  are  ready  to  believe 
that  they  are  but  stewards  of  all  God's  gifts, 
for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less  bountifully  pro- 
vided. Princes  are  munificent,  friends  are 
generous,  patrons  liberal.  Munificence  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  thing 
bestowed  ;  generosity  by  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  made  ;  liberality  by  the  warmth  of 
the  spirit  discovered.  Munificence  may  spring 
either  from  ostentation  or  a  becoming  sense 
of  dignity  ;  generosity  from  a  generous  temijer, 
or  an  easy  unconcern  about  property ;  libe- 
rality of  conduct  is  dictated  by  nothing  but  a 
warm  heart  and  an  expanded  mind." 

bSn-ef-I-cent-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  beneficent;  -ly.] 
In  a  beneficent  manner,  kindly,  generously, 
charitably. 

"All  mortals  once  beneficently  great." 

Parnell :  Queen  Anne't  Peace. 

ben  c  f  I  9ial  (9ial  as  saal),   *  bcnefi 
ciall,  *  benyfycyall,  a.  &  a.    [Lat.  bene- 
ficium  =  (1)  well-doing,   (2)  a  distinction,   a 
favour,  a  grant,  (3)  a  privilege ;  bene  —  well, 
and  juciu  —  to  do.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Advantageous,  profitable,  helpful,  fitted 
to  confer  benefits  upon,  or  actually  doing  so. 
(Used  with  to  of  the   person  benefited,  or 
standing  alone.) 

"  The  war,  which  would  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  us  aud  destructive  to  the  enemy,  was  neglected."— 
Butift. 

2.  Kind,  generous. 

"...  a  beneficial  foe."— B.  Jonton. 

3.  Medicinal,  remedial. 

"In  the  first  access  of  such  a  disease,  any  deob- 
•trueut  without  luuch  acriuioiiy  Is  beneficial."  — 
Jlrbathnat. 

IL  Old  Law :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  benefice. 

"...  the  dinctioun  of  lettrez  of  homing  iu  bene- 
Mciitll  materis  generalise  agauis  all  aud  sindrie, 
quh.-iirby  It  occurris  dalle  that  the  benefit-it  mail  his 
takisuien  aue  or  ma,  .  .  ."—Ac'tJa.  VI.,  1592 (ed.  1814), 
p.  673. 

*  B.  As  substantive :  A  benefice. 

"  For  that  the  groundwork  is,  and  end  of  all, 
liuw  to  obtain  a  beneficial." 

Spenur :  it.  Hubb.  Tale. 

bSn  e  f  i  9ial  ly  tyial  as  Shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
beneficial;  -ly.] 

1.  Ceit. :  In  a  beneficial  manner,  advan- 
tageously, profitably,  helpfully,  usefully. 

"  riiere  is  uo  literary  or  perhaps  no  practical  useful 
point  of  knowledge  to  which  his  literary  researches 
could  be  more  beiirjiHatty  directed."— Pownall :  On  the 

Study  u/  Antiquities,  p.  68. 

t  2.  Spec.  Feudal  law  or  custom. :  In  such  a 
manner  as  one  acts  who  holds  a  "  benefice," 
and  is  consequently  in  subordination  to  an- 
other. 

bfin  e  filial  ness  (9lal  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
beneficial;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bene- 
ficial ;  usefulness,  profit,  advantageousness, 
advantage. 

"  Though  the  knowledge  of  these  object*  be  com- 
mendable for  their  routeutation  and  curiosity,  yet 
tli-v  do  not  commend  their  knowledge  to  us  upon  the 
account  of  their  usefulness  aud  beneticialnea."—ScUe  : 
Orig.  of  Mankind,. 

t  ben-e-f  I  9iar  y  (9iar  as  shar),  «.  &  a. 
[In  Fr.  beneficier  (s.)  ;  Sp.  A  Ital.  beneficiario 
fs.).  From  Lat.  beneficiarius  (as  adj.)  =  per- 
taining to  a  favour,  (as  subst.)  =  a  soldier  who 
had  received  some  honour  or  some  special 
exemption  from  service.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  something  in  subordi- 
nation to  another  ;  having  a  dependent  and 
secondary  possession,  without  sovereign  au- 
thority. 


"  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  tempted  by  no  less  pro- 
mise than  to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary  king 
of  England,  under  the  seiguory  iu  chief  of  the  pope."— 

B.  -.-is  substantive : 

1.  In  t/ie  feudal  sense :  One  who  is  possessed 
of  a  benefice.    [BENEFICE.] 

2.  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense.      [BENEFICE.] 
"A  benefice  is  either  said  to  be  a  beueflce  with  the 

cure  of  souls,  or  otherwise.  Iu  the  first  case,  if  it  be 
annexed  to  another  benence,  the  beneficiary  is  obliged 
to  serve  the  parish  church  in  his  own  proper  person." 
— Ayliffe. 

3.  fieri. :  One  who  receives  a  favour  of  any 
vjnd  from  another. 

"  His  beneficiariet  frequently  made  it  their  wonder, 
how  the  doctor  should  either  know  of  them  or  their 
distress."— Fell:  Life  o/  Hammond,  §  2. 

t  be-ne-f I'-cien-cy  (9ien  as  shen),  s. 
[From  Lat.  beneficentia,  in  some  MSS.  benefi- 
cientia  =  kindness,  beneficence.]  [BENEFI- 
CENCE.] Kindness,  beneficence. 

"They  [the  ungrateful]  discourage  the  inclinations 
of  noble  minds,  and  make  iteneficiency  cool  unto  acts 
of  obligation,  whereby  the  grateful  world  should  sub- 
sist aud  have  their  consolation."— Brown:  Chr.  Mm., 
ii.  17. 

*  be-ne  f  i'-cient    (9ient    as    shent),  a. 

[From  Lat.  bene  =  well,  and  faciens  —  doing.] 
Doing  good. 
U  Now  BENEFICENT  has  taken  its  place. 

"As  its  tendency  is  necessarily  beneficient,  it  is  the 
proiier  object  of  gratitude  aud  reward."— A.  Smith: 
Theo.  of  aum.  Sent. 

ben  e  fit,  *  bencfet,  *  benefite,  *  byn 

fet,  s.  [Fr.  bienfait;  O.  Fr.  bienfet;  Lat. 
benefactum  =  a  benefit,  kindness,  aud  benefi- 
cium  =  (I)  well  doing,  (2)  a  favour  ;  benefacio 
=  to  do  good  to  :  (1)  bene  =  well,  and  (2)/acio 
=  to  do.  Benefit  and  benefice  were  originally 
the  same  word  (Trench).]  [BENEFICE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conferring  favour  or  advantage 
upon. 

2.  The  state  of  receiving  favour  or  advantage. 

"  Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 
Cap.  With  the  uext  benefit  ..f  the  wind." 

Xk>tke*t>.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

".  .  .  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as 
your  ladyship.  "—Ibid.:  Twelfth,  Might,  v.  1. 

3.  The  favour  or  advantage  itself. 

(1)  In  a  general  sense : 

"And  iu  this  confidence  I  was  minded  to  come  unto 
you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit."— 
3  Cor.  i.  15. 

(2)  In  tlwatres,  music  halls,  &c.  :  The  pro- 
ceeds  of  a    particular  evening  given    to  an 
actor  or  singer  as  part  of  the  remuneration  of 
his  services.     Similarly,  the  proceeds  of  a  par- 
ticular performance  given  for  some  charitable 
object  or  for  some  person. 

B.  Law.      Benefit     of   clergy   (Privilegium 
clericale) :    The  advantage   derived  from  the 
preferment  of  the  plea  "  I  am  a  clergyman." 
When,  in  mediaeval  times,  a  clergyman  was 
arraigned  on  certain  charges  he  was  permitted 
to  put  forth  the  plea  that,  with  respect  to  the 
ofieuce  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  was  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  but, 
being  a  clergyman,  was  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
his  spiritual  sui>eriors.    [CLERGY,  CLERK.]    In 
such  cases  the  bishop  or  ordinary  was  wout  to 
demand  that  his  clerks  should  be  remitted  to 
him  out  of  the  king's  courts  as  soon  as  they 
were  indicted  ;   though  at  length  the  custom 
became  increasingly  prevalent  of  deferring  the 
plea  of  being  a  clergyman  till  after  conviction, 
when  it  was  brought  forward  in    arrest   of 
judgment.     The   cases  in  which  the  benefit 
of  clergy  might  be  urged  were  such  as  affected 
the  life  or  limbs  of  tiie  offender,  high  treason 

»  however  excepted.  In  these  circumstances 
laymen  often  attempted  to  pass  themselves  off 
as  clergymen,  when  the  practice  was  to  bring 
a  book  and  ask  the  accused  person  to  read  a 
passage.  If  he  could  do  so,  his  plea  of  being 
a  clergyman  was  admitted  ;  if  he  failed,  it  was 
rejected.  The  practical  effect  of  this  was  to 
give  the  bishop  the  power,  if  he  felt  so  dis- 
posed, of  removing  every  reader  from  .the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts. 

In  1489,  Henry  VII.  restricted  the  privilege. 
A  layman  able  to  read  who  pleaded  his 
"  clergy  "  could  henceforth  do  so  only  once ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  be  identified  if 
he  attempted  it  again,  he  was  burnt  in  the 
hand.  Henry  VIII. ,  in  1512,  abolished  benefit 
of  clergy  with  regard  to  murderers  and  other 
great  criminals.  The  practice  of  requiring 
the  accused  person  to  read  was  put  an  end 
to  iu  1706 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1827  that  the 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  known  as  Peel's  Acts, 
swept  the  benefit  of  clergy  itself  away. 


(a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  th« 
words  benefit,  favour,  kindness,  and  civility: — 
"  Benefits  and  favours  are  granted  liy  su- 
periors ;  kindnesses  and  civilities  pass  between 
equals.  Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  want ; 
favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest  or  con- 
venience. Kindnesses  and  civilities  serve  to 
afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a  reciprocity 
of  kind  offices.  Kindnesses  are  more  endear- 
ing than  civilities,  and  pass  mostly  between 
those  known  to  each  other ;  civilities  may  pass 
between  strangers.  Dependence  affords  an 
opportunity  for  conferring  benefits;  partiality 
gives  rise  tofauours;  kindnesses  are  the  result 
of  personal  regard,  civilities  of  general  bene- 
volence. Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to 
each  other  who  by  station  of  life  are  set  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  each  other :  affection 
is  engendered  iu  him  who  benefits,  and  de- 
voted attachment  in  him  who  is  benefited. 
Favours  increase  obligation  beyond  its  due 
limits  ;  if  they  are  not  asked  and  granted  with 
discretion,  they  may  produce  servility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the  other. 
Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  and  parent  of 
affection  ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wants 
into  so  many  enjoyments  :  civilities  are  the 
sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way  as  we  pass 
along  the  journey  of  life." 

(6)  Benefit,  service,  and  good  office  are  thus 
discriminated:  —  "These  terms,  like  the 
former  (v.  Benefit,  favour),  agree  iu  denoting 
some  action  performed  for  the  good  of  another, 
but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  is  performed.  A  benefit  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  it  produces  an  obligation  :  a  service 
is  not  altogether  gratuitous  ;  it  is  that  at 
least  which  may  be  expected,  though  it  can- 
not be  demanded  :  a  guod  office  is  1  )etween  the 
two  ;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and  in  part  such 
as  one  may  reasonably  expect.  Benefits  flow 
from  superiors,  and  services  from  inferiors  or 
equals ;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their 
subjects  ;  subjects  perform  services  for  thdr 
princes  i  neighbours  do  good  offices  for  each 
other.  'Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve 
to  relieve  the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  in- 
terests, of  the  receiver  :  services  consist  ia 
those  acts  which  tend  to  lessen  the  trouble, 
or  increase  the  ease  and  convenience,  of  the 
person  served  :  good  offices  consist  in  the  use 
of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another ;  it  is  a  species  of 
voluntary  service.  Humanity  leads  to  benefits  ; 
the  zeal  of  devotion  or  friendship  renders 
services ;  general  good  will  dictates  good 
offices."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

benefit  night,  s.  The  night  on  which  a 
benefit  is  given  to  an  actor. 

benefit-play,  s.  The  play  acted  on  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit. 

benefit-society,  s.  A  society  in  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  weekly,  monthly,  or  annually,  certain 
advantages  are  given  on  occasion  of  sickness 
or  death  ;  a  friendly  society.  [FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY.] 

ben'-e-flt,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  benefit,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :    To    do  good    to,   to  confer  a 
favour  or  an  advantage  upon, 

"He  was  so  far  from  benefiting  trade,  that  he  did  it 
a  great  injury,  and  brought  Rome  in  danger  of  » 
famine."—  Arbuthnot. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  derive  advantage  from. 

"To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  benefited  herein 
among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare."— Hilton. 

ben'-e-fit-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BENEFIT,  v.t.~\ 

ben'-e-fit-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BENEFIT,  v.t. 
&  v.i.'} 

t  be-ni'-groe,  v.t.     [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  negro.) 
To  make  black  as  a  negro. 

"...  the  sun  shall  be  benegroed  In  darkness,  .  .  .• 
—Hewyt:  Herman*  J16o8),  p.  79. 

bine-ly,  bein-ly,  bein-lie,  bi'-en-l& 

*  bi  en  lie,  adv.    [Scotch  bene,  bein  (BEIS), 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -ly.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  In  the  possession  of  fulness. 

"  Yone  carle  (quod  scho)  my  toy.  dois  beinly  dwell. 
And  ail  prouisiouu  hes  withiu  hiinsell." 

1..  Scotland' t  Lament,  foL  5.  «. 

2.  Well,  abundantly. 

"  She's  the  lady  o'  a  yard. 
An'  her  house  is  bienlie  thacket." 

Picken :  Poemt  (1788),  p.  IU. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  wealth. 

"The  children  were  likewise  beinly  apparelled  .  .  .* 
— &  Oilhaite,  iii.  lot. 

4.  Happily. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce  — e.     ey-a.    qu-kw. 
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"  Poor  hairy-footed  thing  !  undreaming  thou 
Of  this  ill-fated  hour,  dost  bienly  lie. 
And  chew  thy  cud  among  the  wheaten  store." 
Dacidton:  Sea  tout,  p.  27.    (Jamieion.) 

*  be  ne  me  (1),  *  be  nemp  ne  (pret.  &  pa. 
par.    *  benempt,    *  benempte,    *bynempf),    v.t. 
[Eng.  &  A.S.  prefix  be,  bi ;  O.  Eng.  nempne; 
and  A.S.   nemnan  =  to  name,  to  call,  to  call 
upon,  to  entreat.]    [NEMPNE.]    To  name  ;  to 
call ;  to  promise. 

"  lie  to  him  called  a  fiery-footed  boy 
BeiieiniJt  Dispatch." 

Thomson  :  Cast.  <tf  Ind.,  It  Si. 
"  Much  greater  gyfta  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gayne 
Theu  Kidde  or  Cosset,  which  I  thee  bi/nempe." 
Speiuer:  Shep.  Cat,,  \i. 

•be-neme  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  benceman  =  to  de- 
prive, to  rob.]  To  take  from. 

"  Tho  Crystene  men,  offlyffand  leme, 
Loke  no  godes  he  heiu  beneine." 

Richard,  1.404. 

*  be-ne-me'r-ent,  a.    [Lat.  bene  =  well,  and 
mcrens,  gen.  merentis  —  deserving,  pr.  par.  of 
mereo  —  to  earn,  to  deserve.]    Well-deserving. 
(Hyde  Clarke.) 

*  be  -nemp  ne,  v.  t.    [BENEME.] 

*  be-nempt,   *  be  nemptc,   *  bynempt, 

pa.  par.    [BENEME,  BENEMPNK.] 

•be-ne-pl&9'-It,  *  be-ne-plac'-lt-&  «. 

[See  definition.]    The  same  as  BENEPLACITUKK 

(q.v.). 

*  be-ne-plac'-I-tiire,  *.    [From  Lat.  bene  = 
well,   and  placiturus  =  about   to  please,  fut. 
par.  of  placeo  =  to  please.]    Good  pleasure, 
will,  choice. 

"Hath  he  by  his  holy  penmen  told  us,  that  either 
of  the  other  ways  was  more  suitable  to  his  bene- 
placiture  l~— Olanttllt :  Prt-extU.  of Souk,  ch.  4. 

*  ben'-e-soun,  *  ben  e-son,  s.    [BENISON.] 

t  be  net ,  v.  t.  [Eng  prefix  be,  and  net,  v.]  To 
enclose  as  in  a  net,  to  surround  with  toils ; 
to  ensnare.  (Lit.  or  Jig.) 

"  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villmiies." 

Sliakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  J. 

*  be  nethe,  *  be-neth,  prep.  &  adv.     [BE- 
NEATH.] 

"  be-neth-forth,  adv.  [From  O.  Eng.  beneth 
=  beneath,  &u<i  forth.]  Beneath. 

"  Item,  that  no  citezeu  be  putte  in  comyn  prison, 

but  in   ou  of   the    chambors    l,r.nethforth."  —  Englith 
Oildi  (far.  Eng.  Text  iioc.),  p.  813. 

Ben  -et  nasch,  s.  [Arab.  Bandt  =  daughters, 
and  nausch,  =  bier.  Corresponds  with  Heb. 
IT'S  rr?2  (baneha  aisch)  =  sons  of  the  Bier,  mis- 
translated sons  of  "  Arcturus  "  in  Job  xxxviii. 
82.  To  .the  Semitic  imagination,  the  four 
stars  constituting  the  hind  quarter  of  Ursa 
Major  (but  much  liker  the  body  of  a  plough)  ; 

0,  ft,  v,  and  S  Ursa;  Majoris,  resemble  a  bier ; 
and  the  three  stars,  «,  £,  i\  (Alioth,  Mizar,  and 
Benetnasch),  which  constitute  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear,  or  the  handle  of  the  Plough,  are 
like  mourners  following  the  Bier.  [ARCTURUS, 

1.  2,  and  the  accompanying  figure.]    (Richard 
A.  Proctor:  Handbook  of  tin  Slurs,  1866,  ch.  i., 
p.  4,  &c.) 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2i, 
called  also  Alkaid  and  n  Ursa*.  Majoris. 

*  bJSn'-ett,  s.     [O.  Fr.  beneit,  from  Lat.  bene- 
diclus  =  blessed.]     The  third  of   the  minor 
orders  in  the  Roman  Church,  corresponding 
to  what  is  now  called  "exorcist."    (Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  30,  note  4.) 

t  be-net'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BENET.] 
t  b6-net'-tlng,  pr.  par.    [BENET.] 

bS-nev'-d-len9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  benevolence; 
Mod.  Fr.  bienveillance ;  Sp.  benevolencia  ;  Prov. 
beneolensa;  Ital.  benevolenza,  benevoglienza ;  all 
from  Lat.  benevolent  ia  —  good-will,  kindness, 
(in  law)  indulgence,  grace  ;  benevolens  =  well 
wishing :  bene  =  well,  and  volentia  =  will,  in- 
clination ;  volo  =  to  will,  to  wish.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  disposition  to  look  with  kind  feeling 
on  man  and  other  living  beings,  and  to  do 
them  good.  Used — 

(«)  Of  God,  as  the  Being  entertaining  such 
kind  feeling. 

"  Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  uue  close  system  of  benevolence." 

Pope :  Euay  on  Han,  IT.  358. 

(b)  Of  man,  as  doing  so. 

"  Benevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help, 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  Ixild  imiwtuoua  force." 
H'ordiuiorth :  fxfurrion,  bk.  viL 


2.  An  act  prompted  by  kind  feeling  towards 
its  object. 
B.  Technically : 

1.  Phren. :  The  organ  of  benevolence  is  fixed 
by  phrenologists  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  behind  the  spot  where  the 
forehead  and  the  hairy  scalp  meet.    [PHRENO- 
LOGY.] 

2.  Law  £  Eng.  Hist.  (pi.  Benevolences) :   The 
attractive  name  formerly  given  to  compulsory 
loans  to  disguise  their  real  character.     Every 
one,  however,   saw  through  the   transparent 
device.     It  is  believed  that  benevolences  were 
levied    as    early  as    the  Anglo-Saxon   times. 
They  were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta,  gained  in  1215,  yet  they  con- 
tinued to  be  exacted.   One  notable  benevolence 
was  that  raised  by  Edward  IV.  in  1473.  In  1484, 
Richard  III.  gained  popularity  by  procuring  a 
parliamentary  condemnation  of  the  system, 
and  the  next  year  imposed  a  benevolence,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.     Henry  VII.  in  1492, 
and  James  I.  in  1613,  raised  money  in  a  similar 
way  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  exac- 
tion of  benevolences  was  one  of  the  popular 
grievances    which    produced    the    civil    war, 
though  less  potent  in  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced   than    the    celebrated    "  ship-money." 
[SHIP-MONEY.]     The  Bill  of  Rights,  passed  in 
February,    1689,    once    more    declared   them 
illegal,  and  this  time  with  effect.     "  Benevo- 
lences," "  aids,"  and  "  free  gifts,"  have  now 
given  place  to  taxes,  boldly  called  by  their 
proper  name. 

"After  the  terrible  lesson  criven  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to  recommend 
bfiifi'itiences  or  shij>-moiiey." — Macatilay :  ffut  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

.  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bene- 
volence and  beneficence : — "  Benevolence  is  liter- 
ally well  willing  ;  beneficence  is  literally  well 
doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention,  the 
latter  of  action  ;  the  former  is  the  cause,  the 
latter  the  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  with- 
out benejicence ;  but  beneficence  always  supposes 
benevolence :  a  man  is  not  said  to  be  beneficent 
who  does  good  from  sinister  views.  The  bene- 
volent man  enjoys  hut  half  his  happiness  if  he 
cannot  be  beneficent;  yet  there  will  still  re- 
main to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in 
the  contemplation  of  others'  happiness.  lie 
who  is  gratified  only  with  that  happiness 
which  himself  has  been  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing, is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  benevolent." 
(6)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between 
benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness,  and 
tenderness: — Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in 
the  will ;  humanity  lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness 
and  tenderness  in  the  affections.  Benevolence 
indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all  mankind  ; 
benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  certain  relations.  Humanity  is  a  general 
tone  of  feeling  ;  kindness  and  tenderness  are 
particular  modes  of  feeling.  Benevolence  con- 
sists in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do  good  ;  it 
is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his 
benevolence  will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Benignity  is 
always  associated  with  power,  and  accom- 
panied with  condescension.  Benevolence  in 
its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  comprehends  every  other  virtue  ; 
when  taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity, 
humanity,  kindness,  and  tenderness  are  but 
modes  of  benevolence.  Benevolence  and  benig- 
nity tend  to  the  communicating  of  happiness  ; 
humanity  is  concerned  in  the  removal  of 
evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  His  creatures  ;  it  differs  only  in  degree  ; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as 
well  as  the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has 
the  will  to  do  good  without  having  the  power 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  Benignity  is  ascribed 
to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes  ;  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascril>e 
their  good  fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of 
the  stars  rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispen- 
sations of  Providence.  Humanity  belongs  to 
man  only;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
and  is  as  universal  in  its  application  as  bene- 
volence ;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  relief.  Kiwlness  and  teiuUrness  are 
partial  mcxles  of  affection,  confined  to  those 
who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other:  we 
are  kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  tender 
towards  those  who  are  near  and  dear. 

*  be-nev'-6-len-cy,  s.    [Direct  from  the  Lat. 
benevoUntia.]    A  benevolence. 

b6-neV-o-lent,  *  be-nev-o-lente,  o.    [In 

Fr.  bienveillant ;  Lat.  benevoleiis  (adj. ^well- 


wishing,  kind-hearted  ;  from  bene  =  well,  and 
volens  =  wishing,  pr.  par.  of  volo  =  to  wish.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Wishing  well  to  the  human 
race  ;  kind,  loving,  generous,  and  disposed  by 
pecuniary  contributions  or  in  other  ways  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  feelings  entertained. 

"  Beloved  old  man  !  benevolent  as  wise."       Pop*. 

2.  Of  things :  Characterised  by  kindness  and 
generosity ;   manifesting  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity. 

"  Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires." 

Courper:  Charity. 

be-noV-6-lent-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  benevolentf 
-ly.]  In  a  benevolent  manner ;  kindly,  gener- 
ously. 

"...  In  howe  muche  he  shall  perceiue  you  the  man. 
prone  and  btnruoleii'li/  minded  toward  his  elecciou."— 
Sir  T.  More:  Workt,  p.  64.  (Bic/iardson.) 

t  be  nev -6-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  benevolentf 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  benevolent ;  kind- 
ness, love.  (Johnson.) 

If  BENEVOLENCE  is  very  much  the  more> 
common  word. 

*  be-neV-d-lous,  a.    [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
benevolo.      From  Lat.   bene  =  well,    volo  =  to 
wish,  with  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ]    Benevolent. 

"  A  benrvotovt  tuclinatiou  is  implanted  Into  the  very 
frame  and  temper  of  onr  church's  constitution."—. 
Puller  :  Moderation  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  p.  S09. 

*  bene-with,  s.      [Sw.   beenwed  =  woodbine; 
Icel.    beinwid  (lit.  =  bone-wood)  =  a  kind  of 
woody  honeysuckle  ;  or  simply  Eng.  biiulivitk. 
(q.v.).]    For  definition  see  BENEWITH-TREE. 

benewith-tree  (Eng.  &  Scotch  Borders),. 
*  benewlth  tre,  *  benwyttre,  s. 

1.  An  old  name  of  the  Woodbine  (Lonicera. 
periclymenum.)    (Notes  to  Prompt.  Parv.,  &c.^ 

2.  The  Ivy  (Heilera  Helix)  [?].     (Britten  <*- 
Holland.) 

*  ben-ewr-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  bienheureux.]  Happjr^ 
blessed. 

"  He  took  the  righte  benmtrota  rests  of  deth."— 
Caxton :  Gulden  Legende,  428. 

Ben-gal',  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  BengaUnf 
Fr.  Bengale;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  Bengal  a ; 
Sansc.  Banggn,  Vangga.  Mahn  compares  witbx 
Sansc.  vangg  —  to  go,  to  limp  ;  vanglca  ••=•  bend 
of  a  stream  ;  vangk  =  to  go  crooked.] 
I.  Geography: 

1.  The     Indian    province    on    the   Lower 
Ganges,  inhabited  by  the  race  speaking  Ben- 
gali. 

2.  That  province,  with  Behar  and  Orissa, 
ruled    under    the    Governor-General   by    the> 
"  Lieut. -Governor  of  Bengal." 

3.  The  Bengal    Presidency,    including  the> 
North- Western  Provinces. 

TT.  Commerce : 

1.  A  thin  stuff  for  women's  apparel  made> 
of  silk  and  hair,  brought  at  first  from  Bengal 

2.  An  imitation  of  striped  muslin.   [BENGAL. 
STRIPES.] 

Bengal  light,  Bengola  light,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  firework,  giving  a  vivid 
and  sustained  blue  light.  It  is  used  for  signals, 
at  sea.  It  is  composed  of  six  parts  of  nitre,  two 
of  sulphur,  and  one  of  antimony  tersnlphide. 
These  are  finely  pulverised  and  incorporated 
together,  and  the  composition  is  pressed  into 
earthen  bowls  or  similar  shallow  vessels. 

Bengal  quince,  s.  The  English  name 
of  the  .*igle,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the> 
order  Aurantiacese  (Citrouworts).  The  thorny 
Bengal  Quince  is  the  Atgle  marmclos.  [jEoLE.) 

Bengal  stripes, «.  pi. 

Comm.  &  Manuf. :  A  Bengalee  striped  cottoa 
cloth. 

Bengal  tiger,  s.  The  Common  Tigei 
(Felistigris),  which  lives  in  the  marshy  jungles 
of  the  Soonderbuuds  iu  Lower  Bengal. 

Beng  -a-lee,  Beng'-a-li,  a.  &  s.     [In  Ger. 

Bengalische  (a.),  Bengalen  (s.)  ;  Fr.  Bengali.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  Bengal  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  first  of  the  senses  given  above., 
i.e.,  pertaining  to  Lower  Bengal. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  to  the  language  of  Lower 
Bengal,  or  to  the  race  speaking  that  tongue. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Lower  Bengal,  specially  on* 
of  Hindoo  as  distinguished  from  Mohammedan, 
descent. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jd\W;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,   Xenophon,  exist.     -In«. 
-clan,  -tian  =  »hg"T    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  g^fin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  del* 
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Bengalese— bent 


2.  The  language  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  is  of 
the  Aryan  ty\<v,  with  the  great  mass  of  its 
words  of  Sanscrit  origin.  In  its  present  form 
it  is  modern,  no  literature  in  it  being  known 
to  exist  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  differentiated  from 
Sanscrit  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  now. 

t  Beng  a  le  se,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Bengal,  and  sutf. 
-t$e ;  as  in  Malta,  Maltese.] 

1.  A  native  or  natives  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  language  of  Bengal.    [BENGALEE.] 

•  ben-ger,      *  bengge,     *  byng-ger, 

*  byngge,  s.    [A.S.  bin,  binn  =  a  manger,  a 
evil),  a  bin,  a  hutch.)    A  chest,  chiefly  such 
as  is   used  for  "containing  corn.     (See  also 
Prtimpt.  Pare.) 

Ben  ga'-la,  s.     [Corrupted  from  Bengal  or 
Br.ngnlee.] 

Bengola  lights,  5.  pi.  The  same  m 
BENGAL-LIGHTS  (q-v-)- 

be-ni'ght  (gh  silent),  r.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
night.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  with  night,  to  involve  or  shroud 
in  darkness  ;  to  obscure. 

"  Those  bright  stars  that  did  adorn  our  hemisphere, 
at  those  dark  shade*  that  did  benight  it,  vanish."— 
Boyle. 

"  A  storm  begins,  the  raging  waves  ntu  high, 
The  clouds  look  heavy,  ana  benight  the  sky." 

Garth, 

2.  To  overtake  with  night.    (Not  much  used 
except  in  the  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj.) 

"...  yea.  also,  now  I  am  like  to  lie  benighted,  for 
the  day  is  almost  spent."— Banyan  :  P.  P.,  i>t.  i. 

IT.  Fig. :  To  debar  from  intellectual,  moral, 
or  spiritual  light. 

"  But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Henigh'fd  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon."       Milton :  Comut. 

be-ni  ght-ed  (gh,  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE- 
NIGHT, I.  2!) 

be-ni 'gn  (<;  silent),  'be  nigne,  "be-nygne, 

•  be-ningne,  o.     [In  Sw.  benagen  ;  Fr.  benin 
(adj.)  (m.),  benigne  (f.) ;  Prov.  fee  nig  ne ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  benigno  ;  all  from  Lat.  benigniis 
=  (1)  kind-hearted,  (2)  beneficent  (applied  to 
action),  (3)  abundant,  fertile ;  from  ben,  the 
root  of  bonus  =  good,  and   gen,  the  root  of 
gigiu>  =  to  beget.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  Kind-hearted,    gracious,    mild  ;    full   of 
good  feeling. 

"  And  she  Is  gone !— the  royal  and  the  young, 
111  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign!" 
Hrmant :  Death  of  the  Prince*  Charlotte,  4. 

2.  Carrying  that  good  feeling  into  action, 
generous,  liberal  in  bestowing  gifts. 

"  A«  thy  kind  hand  has  founded  many  cities, 
Or  dealt  benign  thy  various  gifts  to  men."— Prior. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Favourable. 

"  So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign." 

Milton:  P.  /..,  bk.  xii. 

2.  Exerting  a  salutary  influence  ;  salutary. 

"  And  they  jierhain  err  least,  the  lowly  clan 
Whom  a  litnlijii  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course." 

WortUuorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Phnnn.    Of  medicines,  £c. :  Wholesome, 
not  deleterious. 

"These  salUare  of  a  benign  mild  nature  In  healthy 
persons  :  but,  in  others,  retain  their  original  qualities, 
which  they  discover  in  cachexies." — Arbttthnof. 

2.  Med.      Of  diseases:    Mild  in    character; 
running  their  course  favourably  and  without 
any  irregularities.    (Quincy.) 

3.  Astral. :  Favourable  ;  opposed  to  malign. 

be-nig-nant,  a.     [Eng.  benign;  -ant.     From 
Lat.  bet ifi IMS.]    [BENIGN.] 

A.  Ord.  iMng. :  Gracious,  kind,  benevolent. 

Vseil— 

(a)  Of  person*. 

".  .  .  your  benignant  sovereign  .  .  ."—Burte: 
Letter  to  a  Member  uf  the  Xationa.1  Aaembly 

(b)  Of  things. 

"  And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant." 

Longfellow :  The  Sung  of  Uintnatha,  Iv. 

B.  Exerting  a  favourable  as  opposed  to  a 
malignant  influence. 

"...  that  my  song 
With  star-like  virtue  in  it*  place  may  shine ; 


be  nig  nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ben  ignant ;  -ly.] 
In  a  benign  or  benignant  manner  ;  favourably, 
kindly,  graciously.  (Boswell.) 

be-nig-nl-ty,  *  be  nig  ni  tee.  *  bc- 
nyngnete,  s.  [In  Fr.  benignUe;  O.  Fr.  be- 
nignete ;  Prov.  benignitat;  Sp.  benignidad ; 
Port,  benigiiidade ;  Ital.  benignita  ;  Lat.  be- 
nignitas ;  from  benignus.]  [BENIGN.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Kind-heartedness,  good   feeling,  loving- 
kindness,  tenderness  of  feeling. 

"  All  these  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  One.  trom  our  earliest  youth 
To  me  ever  ready  to  shew 
Benignity,  friendship,  and  truth." 

Cowiier:  Gratitude. 

2.  The  feeling  carried  into  action ;  a  kind 
deed  or  deeds. 

"The  king  was  desirous  to  establish  peace  rather  by 
benignity  than  blood. ""— Jtttytoard. 

B.  0.  Med.   &  Pharm. :    Salubrity ;   whole- 
someuess. 

"Bones  receive  a  quicker  agglutination  in  sanguine 
than  in  cholerick  bodies,  by  reason  of  the  benignity  of 
the  serum,  which  seudeth  out  better  matter  for  a 
callus."—  Wiieman. 

bS-ni'gn-ly    (g  silent),   *  be-ning-en-li, 

*  be-nygn-y-li,  *  be  nyngne  li,  *  be- 
nygne-liche,o</0.    [Eng.  benign ;  -ly  =  A.S. 
sun",  -lice  (adv.),  -lie  (a.)  =;  like.]    In  a  benign 
manner,  kindly,  graciously,  favourably.  Used — 

(a)  Ofjiersons  or  beings : 

" .  .  wherefore  beningr.nli  he  called  Matabnm  hi» 
mother."— llelynt,  Ep.  20  (Thorn  s  ed.).  (Boucher.] 

(b)  Of  things  (connected,  however,  with  per- 
sons). 

"Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say." 

Jlimtiiu:  Petrarch. 

*  be  ni  m,   *  be  ni  me,  *  be  noo  me,  v.t. 
[A.S.  benimaii  —  to  take  away.]   To  take  away, 
to  deprive. 

"  Wherewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  01  life  benoame*." 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  4S«. 

ben  in  ca-sa,  .s.  [Kanied  after  an  Italian 
nobleman.  Count  Benincasa.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cucurbitaceas 
(Cucurbits).  Beninco-sa  cerifera  is  the  White 
Gourd  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  presented  at  native  marriage  feasts, 
being  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  procuring 
felicity  to  the  newly-married  couple. 

*  be-nin'-gne-li,    *  be-nyn'-gy-li,   adv. 
[BENIGNLY.] 

be-nit'-l-er,  *.  [Fr.  benitier.]  A  vessel  for 
holy  water  placed  at  the  door  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

ben  -  i-son,    t  ben  i  zon,    *  ben  -ni  zon, 

*  ben-i-soun,    *  ben-e-son,    *  ben-e- 

soun,  *  ben  y-son,  *.  [Contracted  form 
of  Fr.  benediction.  Compare  also  benissant  = 
blfssflig,  pr.  par.  of  benir  =  to  bless.  In  Sp. 
bendwion ;  Port,  bengao;  Ital.  benedizitme ; 
Lat.  benedictio.]  A  blessing,  a  benediction. 
[BENEDICTION.  ] 

1.  Used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"  Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  beniinn." 

Shnketn. :  Lear,  i  1 
"  The  bounty  and  the  beniton  of  heav'n." 

Ibid.,  IT.  «. 

2.  More  rarely  in  prose. 

"...  a  bennii'in  frae  some  o'  the  auld  dead  abbots." 
—Scott :  Antiquary,  cb.  xxi. 

Ben'-ja-mfnj**.  [In  *3er.,  &c.,  Benjamin. 
Corrupted  from  Benzoin.  [BENZOIN.]  The 
proper  name  Benjamin  is  quite  another  word, 
being  the  Heb.  ]*OJ59  (Binyamin)  =  sou  of  the 
right  hand.] 

1.  The  same  as  BENJAMIN-TREE  (q.v.). 

2.  A  gum,  BENZOIN  (q.v.). 

Benjamin -bush,  s.  A  bush— the  Ben- 
zoin odoriferum.  (American.) 

Benjamin-tree,  s.  The  name  given  to 
several  species  of  trees. 

1.  The  name  of  a  tree,  Styrax  benzoin,  found 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.    It  yields  the  resin  called 
benzoin. 

2.  The  .English  name  of  a  deciduous  shrub, 
Benzoin  odoriferum,  called  by  Linnseus  Lauras 
benzoin.    It  is  found  in  North  America. 

3.  The    English  name  of  a  fig-tree,  Ficus 
balsamina,  with  shining  polished  leaves.      It 
grows  in  India,  and  is  called  by  the  Mahrattas 
Nandrook. 


benk,  bink,  s.  [Dan.  benk;  A.S.  benc  =  a 
bench,  a  table.]  [BENCH.]  (Scotch.)  A  bench, 
a  seat ;  spec.,  a  seat  of  honour. 

"  For  fault  of  wise  mei.  fools  sit  on  brnkt.  (A  Scotch 
proverb.)  Spoken  when  we  see  unworthy  persons  ill 
authority.'— KMy,\>.  105.  (Jamieton.) 

ben'-most,  a.  [Superlative  of  ben,  a.  (q.v.).] 
Innermost.  (Si-etch.) 

"The  benmost  part  o'  my  k  1st  nook 
I'll  ripe  for  thee." 
Feryuuon :  Poemt,  ii.  44.    (Jamieton.) 

benn,  *.  [Corrupted  from  bend,  s.  (q.v.).l 
(Scotch.)  A  sasli  or  ornamental  belt  placed 
around  the  body.  (Statist.  Ace.  of  Scotland, 
xi.  173.)  [BEND.] 

ben'-net  (1),  s.  [Corrupted  from  bent  (2),  a. 
(q.v.).]  The  name  sometimes  given  to  any  of 
the  plants  called  bents. 

Way  Bennet:  A  kind  of  barley,  Hordeum 
murinum.  (Gerard.) 

ben'-net  (2),  ».  [In  Ger.  benediktenkraut ; 
Fr.  benoite ;  from  benit  —  l)lessed,  holy,  sacred ; 
benir  =  to  bless.  From  Herlia  benerlicta  (Blessed 
Herbs),  the  old  name  of  the  Herb-bennet 
mentioned  below.  Britten  and  Holland  quote 
this  as  the  reason  why  the  name  was  given, 
"When  the  root  is  in  the  house,  the  devil 
can  do  nothing,  and  flees  from  it,  wherefore  it 
is  blessed  above  all  other  herbs."  (Ort.  San. 
ch.  clxxix.).]  That  which  is  blessed  and  itself 
communicates  blessing.  (Only  in  comjxmnd 
terms  as  Herb-bennet  and  liennet-fish,  q.v.) 

IT  Herb-bennet:  A  name  given  for  the  reason 
just  stated  to  various  plants. 

(a)  Spec. :    Geum   urbanum,    the    Common 
Avens.    (Prior.) 

(b)  Conium  mamlatum,  the  Common  Hem- 
lock.    (Gerard.) 

(c)  Vnleriana    officinalif,   the   Great  Wild 
Valerian. 

bennet-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  fish 
having  scales  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  streaked 
with  gold.  It  reaches  two  feet  in  length,  and 
is  found  in  the  African  seas. 

•ben  ni  son,  J.    [BENISON.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 
*  ben-o  me,  pa.  par.    [BENIM.] 
*ben-oome,  v.t.    [BENIM.] 

be-nor'th,  prep.  [Eng.  prefix  be  •=.  by,  and 
north.]  To  the  northward  of,  as  opposed  to 
besouth  =  to  the  southward  of.  (Scotch.) 

"This  present  act  shall  begin  only,  and  take  effect 
for  those  Vsouth  the  water  of  Die  u]K>n  the  tenth  day 
of  Februar  next ;  and  for  those  benorth  the  same,  upon 
the  twenty-first  day  of  Februar  next  to  cuiu."— Act 
Seder.,  10  Jan.,  1650,  p.  64. 

be-no  te,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  note.]  To 
make  notes  upon,  to  annotate. 


ben  -sell,  ben'  -sell,  bent -sail.  s.  [Appa- 
rently from  Eng.  bent-sail  =  a  sail  bent  and 
driven  forward  by  the  force  of  the  wind.] 

1.  Force,  violence  of  whatever  kind. 
"All  the  sey  vpstouris  with  an  <|nhidder, 

Oucrweltit  with  the  bentvll  of  the  aria 

Itoug. :   t'ifgil,  »f,8,  85. 

2.  A  severe  stroke  ;  properly  that  which  on« 
receives  from  a  push  or  shove. 

3.  A  severe  rebuke.    (Khirreff:  Glossary.) 

ben'-shaw,  bean-shaw,  s.    [BONSCHAWB.] 

(Soitch.) 

ben   shle,  bon   shi,  ban'  shee,  s.    [Irish 

Gael,  ben,  bean  =  a  woman,  and  sighe  =  a  fairy 
or  hobgoblin.]  A  spirit  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  certain  families  and  to  foretell  the 
death  of  an  inmate  of  the  house  by  wailing- 
under  the  window  at  night.  The  superstition 
is  Celtic. 

"In  certain  places  the  death  of  people  Is  supposed  to 
he  foretold  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  RenM,  or  the 
Fairies  wife,  uttered  alone  the  very  path  where  th» 
funeral  is  to  pass."— Pennant :  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769, 
p.  205.  (Jamieinn.) 

ben'-sil,  s.    [BENSELL.]    (Scotch.) 

bent,  pa.  par.,  a.,  k  *.    [BEKD,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  And  my  people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me.*— 

not  xi. ;. 

Bent  on:  Having  a  fixed  determination, 
resolved  on,  determined  on  or  upon. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  were  Joined  bjr 
a  woman  and  two  boys,  who  were  lirnt  on  this  sama 
journey."— naruiin :  Voyage  round  the  World,,  cb,  xir. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  woic,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  liw. 


bent— Benthamite 
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C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally  (of  things  material) : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  curved  ;  flexure,  cur- 
vature. 

(2)  The  amount  or  degree  of  the  curvature, 
the  degree  of  flexure. 

"There  are  divers  subtle  Inquiries  concerning  the 
strength  required  to  the  bending  of  Uiws.  the  force 
they  have  in  the  discharge,  according  to  the  several 
bttttt,  and  the  strength  required  t<.  be  in  the  string  uf 
tbem."—  H-iikiiu. 

(3)  The  declivity  of  a  hill. 

"  A  mountain  stood. 

Threat'ning  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood ; 
Beneath  the  low'ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  annipotent." 

Dryden:  Palamon  t  Areite,  ii  S4J-4&. 

2.  Figuratively  (of  what  is  immaterial  more 
frequently  than  of  what  is  material)  : 

(1)  Tendency.    Used- 
fa)  Of  matter  under  the  operation  of  natural 

law. 

"  If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  man  of 
liquid  would  shape  itself,  if  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  it»  own  molecular  forces."—  Tyadalt :  Fray,  of 
Science,  3rd  ed..  xiv.  406. 

(b)  Of  the  mind  or  of  the  heart :  Inclination, 
disposition,  proclivity,  whether  slight  or  irre- 
sistibly powerful. 

H  In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed  by  to, 
towards,  or  for. 

"  He  knew  the  strong  bunt  of  the  country  towards 
the  house  of  York."—  Bacon. 

"  Let  there  be  propensi  ty  and  bent  of  will  to  rel  igton. 
and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity  and  indefatigable 
Indus  try."— South. 

(2)  Full  stretch,  utmost  power  of  the  mind, 
the  heart,  or  the  wilL    The  metaphor  is  that 
of  a  bow  drawn  back  to  the  utmost. 

"They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent."—Shaketp.: 
Samlet,  iii.  2. 

(3)  A  turning  point ;  a  change  of  subject,  or 
of  anything  else. 

"The  exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several 
ways  of  reasoning,  teacheth  the  mind  suppleness,  to 
apply  itself  more  dexterously  to  heart  and  turns  of  the 
matter,  in  all  its  researches.  —Locke. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Arch.  A  Carp.  :  One  section  of  the  frame 
of  a  building,  which  is  put  together  on  the 
ground  or  foundation,  and  then  raised  by 
holding  the  feet  of  the  posts  and  elevating 
the  upper  portion.  A  bent  consists  of  posts 
united  by  the  beams  which  pass  transversely 
across  the  building.  When  raised  it  is  secured 
by  the  beams  of  the  side  to  the  other  bents. 
(Knight.) 

(a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bent, 
curved,  crooked,  and  awry:—"  Bent  is  here  the 
generic  term,  all  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
the  bent;   what  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  straight ;  things  may  therefore  be 
bent  to  any  degree,  but  wheu  curved  they  are 
bent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when    crooked 
they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree  :  a  stick  is  bent 
any  way ;  it  is    curved    by    being    bent   one 
specific  way ;   it    is   crooked   by  being  bent 
different  ways.     Things  may  be  bent  by  acci- 
dent or  design  ;  they  are  curved  by  design,  or 
according  to  some  rule  :  they  are  crooked  by 
accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule  :  a  stick 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is 
curved  so  as  to  make  a  mathematical  figure  ; 
it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure.    Awry 
marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked  is 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed 
to  characterise  the  action  ;  hence  we  speak  of 
a  crooked  thing,  and  of  sitting  or  standing 
awry." 

(b)  Sent,  bias,  inclination,  and  prepossession 
are  thus  discriminated  : — "  All   these  terms 
denote  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  mind. 
Bent  is  applied  to  the  wills,  affections,  and 
powers  in  general ;  bias  solely  to  the  judg- 
ment ;  inclination    and    prepossession   to  the 
state  of  the  feelings.     The  bent  includes  the 
general  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  ou 
which  it  fixes  a  regard ;  bias,  the  particular 
influential  power  which  sways  the  judging 
faculty  :  the  one  is  absolutely  considered  with 
regard  to  itself ;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon.     Bent  is 
sometimes  with  regard  to  bias  as  cause  is  to 
effect ;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes 
the    principal    bias    which     determines   his 
opinions.    Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of  bent ; 
prepossession   is    a    weak  species  of  bias:  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a 
state  of  the  feelings  ;  prepossession  is  an  actual 
something,    namely,    the    thing    that    pre- 
possesses."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


2.  Mining:  The  terra  used  when  the  ore 
suddenly  deviates  from  its  usual  course  in  the 
mine. 

bent-gauge,  s. 

Wood-working,  &c.  :  A  gauge  whose  blade 
forms  an  angle  with  the  handle.  (Used  by 
wood-workers  and  sculptors  ) 

bent-gouge,  s. 

Wood-working:  A  gouge  bent  towards  the 
basil,  and  used  for  scooping  or  hollowing  out 
concave  surfaces  ;  a  bent-neck  gouge. 

bent-graver,  s. 

1.  Jewelry :  A.  scorper. 

2.  Engraving:    A  graver  with  a  blade  so 
bent  as  to  reach  a  surface  whose  plane  is 
lower  than  a  marginal  rim.    (Used  in  chasing 
and    in    engraving   monograms    in    sunken 
tablets.) 

bent-lever,  s.  A  lever  the  two  arms  of 
which  form  an  angle  at  whose  apex  is  the 
fulcrum,  as  a  bell-crank  lever 

Bent-lever  balance:  A  weighing-scale  in 
which  the  scale-pan  w  is  attached  to  the 
short  end  A  of  the  bent-lever,  which  is 
pivoted  on  the  summit  of  a  post  B,  and  whose 


BENT-LEVER  BALANCE. 

weighted  end  c  traverses  a  graduated  arc  to  a 
distance  proportioned  to  the  weight  in  the 
pan  w.  As  the  weight  c  ascends,  its  leverage 
becomes  greater,  and  it  balances  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  weight  in  the  pan  w.  Its 
leverage  in  the  position  shown  is  indicated  by 
the  vertical  dotted  line  dropped  from  D. 
(Knight.) 

bent-pipe,  s.     A  pipe  with  a  curve  or 
angle  in  it. 


BENT-PIPE    FILTER. 


Bent-pipe  filter :  A  tube  whose  bend  forms 
a  receptacle  for  a  certain  quantity  of  sand 
through  which  water  passes,  entering  at  one 
leg  and  being  discharged  at  the  other. 

bent-rasp,  s.  A  rasp  having  a  curved 
blade.  (Used  by  gunstockers  and  sculptors.) 

bent  (2),  s.  [A.8.  beonet  (Mahn;  not  in  Bos- 
worth)  ;  O.S.  binet ;  Ger.  binse  =  a  rush  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  binm,  binz  =  a  bent,  a  grass  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pinuz.] 

L  In  England : 

1.  Of  the  plants  so  called.  Bent  (sing.),  bents 
(pi.)  :  A  general  form  meaning  usually — 

(1)  The  old  stalks  of  various  grasses.  Thus 
near  London  the  word  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  Reed  Canary-Grass  (Phalaris  aniiiditiacea) ; 
in  South  Buckinghamshire  and  Cumberland 
principally  to  the  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass 
(Cynosurus  cristatus) ;  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire to  the  Fine  Bent-grass  (Agrostis  vulr 
garis) ;  in  Suffolk  to  the  Rushy  Sea  Wheat- 
grass  (Triticum  junceum) ;  and  in  the  East  of 
England  generally,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the 
Sea  Reed,  Psamma  arenaria,  called  also  Ammo- 
phila  arundinaeea. 


(2)  Various  stiff-stalked  endogenous  plant( 
not  admitted  by  botanists  to  belong  to  the 
Gramtnaceie,    or    order    of  Grasses   proper. 
Thus  Bailey  applies  the  term  bent  to  the  Lake 
Clulirush,  or  Bull-rush  (Scirpus  lacustris).    In 
Yorkshire  and  the  north  of  England  generally  it 
is  used  of  the  Heath  Rush  (J uncut  sqitarrosus), 
one  of  the  J  uncaceae  (Rushes). 

(3)  Various  dry  or  stiff-stalked  plants  not  even 
belonging  lo   the  Endogenous  sub-kingdom. 
Thus  in  Wilts  and  East  Yorkshire  the  name  is 
applied  to  the   Greater   Plantain   (Plantago 
major),  and  the  Ribwort  Plantain  (P.  lanceo- 
liita) ;  in  Wilts  to  the  first  of  these  two  plants  ; 
in  Cheshire  to  two  Heaths,  the  Fine-leaved 
Heath  (Erica  cinerea),  and  the  Common  Ling 
(Caliunu  vulgaris). 

2.  Of  the  place  where  they  grow:    A  place 
overspread  with  bents.    [II.  2.] 

3.  Generally  :  Any  field  or  meadow. 

"  On  f elde  they  faght  as  they  were  wode, 
Ovyr  the  benlyt  ramie  the  Mode." 

ll'int  Florence,  1,0». 
"  As  burue  upon  brnt  hi*  bugle  he  blowez." 

Oawavne.  l.m. 

IL  In  Scotland : 

1.  Of  the  plant  so  called : 

(1)  The  Sea  Reed,  Psamma  arenaria,  called 
also  Ammopinla  arundinacea. 

(2)  The  Rushy  Sea-wheat    grass  (Triticum 
junceum). 

2.  Of  the  place  where  they  grow:    A  place 
overspread  with  any  of  the  plants  now  de- 
scribed, and    especially    with    the   Sea-reed 
mentioned  under  I.,  1,  and  II.  (IX 

To  gae  to  the  bent  (Scotch) :  To  go  to  the  bent. 
The  same  as  to  tak  tite  bent  (q.v.). 

To  tak  the  bent  (Scotch):  To  take  to  the  bent ; 
to  attempt  to  hide  one's  self  among  the  bents 
when  fleeing  from  battle. 

Black  Bent:  A  grass  (Aloivcurus  agrestit, 
Linn.). 

Broad  Bent:  A  grass  (Psamma  arenaria, 
Beauv.)  (Scott.,  Edmonston's  AtS.). 

Ilendon  Dent :  A  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus, 
Linn.,— Midd.)  "The  hay  of  Middlesex  is 
often  of  good  quality.  Heudon,  perhaps,  pro- 
duces the  hay  which  has  the  best  name  in  the 
market.  (Journal  Royal  Agric.  Society,  1869, 
p.  25.) 

Mother  of  Bent:  Elymus  arenarius,  Linn., 
Outer  Hebrides.  (Macgillivray :  Journ.  Nat. 
and  Geogr.  Science,  ii.  9b.) 

Narrow  Bent:  Elymus  arenarius,  Linn.  (Ed- 
monston's MS.) 

Way  Bent :  Hordeummurinum,  Linn.  ;  Cyno- 
surus cristatus,  Linn.  (Martyn's  F(0ra  Kustica, 
1793.)  (Britten  £  Holland,  dtc.) 

bent-grass,  s.  The  English  name  for 
Agrostis,  a  genus  of  grasses.  [AGROSTIS.] 
Six  species  occur  in  Britain.  Two — the  Fine 
Bent-grass  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  and  Marsh  Bent- 
grass  (A.  alixt)— are  awuiess  ;  both  are  common. 
The  only  common  awned  species  is  the  Brown 
Bent-grass  (A.  caitina). 

While  Bent  Grass :  Agrostis  alba.  Linn. 

ben-tha'-mi-a,  s.  [From  Mr.  George  Beu- 
tham,  F.R.S.,"  an  eminent  English  botanist, 
born  about  1800,  and  in  1880  still  living.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cornaceae  (Cornels).  Benthamia  fragifera  is  a 
plant,  sometimes  seen  in  English  gardens, 
with  four  flaky  petals  and  a  red,  cherry-like 
fruit. 

Ben  tham  ism,  *.  [From  Eng.  proper  name 
Bentham  (see  def.),  and  suffix  -ism.]  The 
philosophy  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  a  celebrated 
jurist  and  writer  on  law  and  other  cognate 
subjects,  who  was  born  in  London  15th  Feb., 
1747-8.  and  died  on  6th  June,  1832.  The 
essential  principles  of  Benthamism  were  that 
the  aim  or  end  of  all  human  life  is  happiness 
— of  the  kind  derived  from  the  absence  of 
pain  and  the  presence  of  enjoyment.  To  put 
forth  efforts,  then,  for  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  supreme 
aim  of  governments  and  of  private  individuals, 
and  is  itself  the  highest  morality. 

"Yes.  hollow  Formalism,  gross  Bmt\amim,  and 
other  uuheroic  atheistic  Insincerity,  is  visibly  and 
even  rapidly  declining."— Cartyie:  lleroet,  Lect  T. 

Ben  -tham-ite,  n.  A  follower  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  Jeremy  Bentham. 

"A  faithful  Benthamite  traversing  an  age  still 
dimmed  by  the  mists  of  transcendentalism."— M. 
Arnold :  Euan*  in  Crit.,  p.  xiii. 


boil,  bojh  polit,  jowl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-ciaa,  -tian  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -dons  =  shus.    - ble,  -die,  i c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"bentinck— benzoin 


ben'-tinck,  ben  tick,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after 
Capt.  Bentinck.] 

A.  As  substantive  (pi.  Bentincks) : 

Naut.  Bentincks:  Triangular  courses  used 
as  tryrsails  in  America,  but  superseded  here 
by  storm  stay-sails. 

B.  As  adjective:  Invented  by  Capt  Bentinck. 
bentick  or  bentinck  boom, 

Ncmt. :  A  boom  stre telling  the  foot  of  the 
foresail  in  small  square-rigged  merchant-men. 

bentick  or  bentinck  shrouds, 

Naut. :  Shrouds  extending  from  the  wrencher 
buttock  staves  to  the  opposite  lee  channels. 
(Admiral  Smyth.) 

ben'-ti  ness,  s.  [Eng.  benty ;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  covered  with  bent.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.)  [BENT  (2).] 

bent  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  lent  (2),  and  -ing.]  Per- 
taining to  bents. 

Renting  time :  The  time  when  (it  is  said) 
pigeons  feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe. 

"  Bare  benting  times  and  moulting  months  may  come." 
Dryden:  Hind  &  Pan(her  iii.  1,283. 

bSn-tlv'-I,  ben-tlv'-S-o,  s.  [Brazilian.] 
The  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird  (Tyrannus  sul- 
phuratus,  Vidllot).  It  belongs  to  the  Lauiadae, 
or  Shrike  family. 

Wnt'-WOOd,  s.  [BiNDWOOD.l  A  name  given 
in  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Scot- 
land to  the  Common  Ivy  (Hedera  helix). 

bent  y,   t  bent'-ey,  *  bent'-ie,  a.    [Eng. 

bent ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in   bents ;   overgrown   with 
bents. 

"...  be  the  Erithe ;  it  is  very  guide  for  store,  being 
tentey."— Monroe :  Ilet,  p.  22.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  Resembling  bent. 

"The  stalke   is   very  small   and    bentie.'— Oerarde : 
BerbaU,  p.  80. 

bS-numb',  *  be-num"be  (6  silent),  *  be- 
nome,  *bS-niim',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  n-umb ;  A.S.  benumen,  pa.  par.  of  beniman 
=  to  deprive,  to  take  away.  From  prefix  be, 
and  niman  =  to  take  away;  Ger.  benehmen  = 
to  take  away.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  render  torpid ;  to  deprive  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  sensation  by  the  application  of 
cold,  by  impeding  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  in  any  other  way. 

*(2)  To  cause  to  look  as  if  torpidity  of  circu- 
lation existed  ;  to  render  pallid. 

"  Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallied  hew 
Ilenumbe*  her  cheekes. " 

Spenier:  F.  0,,  VI.  viii.  40. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  deaden,  to  render  torpid 
the  intellect,  the  emotions,  or  the  will 

"  There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb." 

Byron  :  Chitde  Harold,  IT.  It 

B.  Intransitive :  To  make  numb. 

U  If  the  objective,  which  is  implied,  were 
expressed,  it  would  become  transitive. 

"...  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  U. 

be  numbed  (6  silent),  *  be-no 'me,  pa.  par. 
[BENUMB.] 

be-numbed  ness  (6  silent),  *  be-num'- 
mednesse,  s.  [Eng.  benumbed ;  O.  Eng.  be- 
nummed,  and  suffix  -ness.  ]  The  state  of  being 
benumbed  ;  torpidity  of  the  sensations,  the 
Intellect,  the  emotions,  or  the  will.  Spec. — 

1.  The  state  of  being  physically  benumbed. 

"Preternatural  sleep  is  a  committing  a  rape  upon 
the  body  and  mind,  whereby  the  offensive  superfluities 
by  their  violent  assaults,  force  the  tiraiu  to  a  benambed- 
neu  for  its  destruction."— Smith :  Old  Age,  p.  13L 

2.  Torpidity  of  spiritual  feeling. 

"When  there  is  a  benumbedneis,  or  searedness,  upon 
the  grand  principle  of  spiritual  sense,  we  come  'to  be 
past  feeling. '"—South:  Sermont,  ix.  55. 

be'-numb'-e'r  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  benumb ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  benumbs. 

be  num"b  ing  (b  silent),  »  be-numm  ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BENUMB.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adi. :  In 
•enses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"...  death's  benumbing  opium  .  .  ." 

Milton :  Samton  Agonittet. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  benumbing  or  ren- 
dering torpid  ;  the  state  of  being  benunibed. 

"a  ...  bmumming  and  congelation  of  the  body."— 
Bolland:  Plutarch,  p.  Sit  (Richardton.) 


bo  num*b-ment  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  benumb  ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  benumbing;  the  state  of 
being  benumbed.  (Kirby.) 

ben'-wart,  adv.  [Scotch  ben  =  the  interior, 
and  wart  =  Eng.  ward.  ]  Inward,  toward  the 
interior  of  a  house.  [BEN.] 

"  Than  bemeart  thay  yeid  quhair  brandis  was  bricht." 
Kanf  Coilyear;  A.  iij.  b.    (Jamieion.) 

ben'-weed,  s.  [Scotch  ben,  of  doubtful  etym., 
and  Eug.  weed.]  Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobaeo). 

*benwyttre,».   [BEN E WITH.]  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

"ben-yng',  a.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as  Eng. 
BUNION  (q.v.). 

*  ben'-y-son,  s.    [BENISON.] 

ben  za-mid-a-9et'-ic,a.  [Eng.  benzamide ; 
acetic.] 

benzamidacetic  acid,  s. 


Also    called 
COOH 

Hippuric  Acid."  It  occurs  in  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  graminivorous  animals  in  the 
form  of  alkaline  salts.  It  crystallises  in  long, 
slender,  white,  square  prisms  ;  it  dissolves  in 
400  parts  of  cold  water,  also  in  hot  alcohol. 
When  mixed  with  putrid  matter,  it  forms  ben- 
zoic acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic ;  hip- 
purates  of  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble.  It  can 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  silver  amidacetate.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alkalies  into  amidacetic  acid  and  benzoic  acid*. 

ben-zi-mide,  s.    [Eng.  benz(oin);  amide.] 
(H 

Chem.:  N-j  H  Obtained  by  heating 

(  C6H5CO. 

ammonium  benzoate  ;  also  by  oxidising  hip- 
puric acid  with  lead  dioxide.  Benzamide  is  a 
crystalline  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  also  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  115°,  and  vola- 
tilises at  290°. 

ben'-zene,  s.  [Eng.  benz(oin),  and  suffix  -ene.  ] 
Chem. :  CgHg.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  also 
called  benzol  or  phenyl  hydride,  discovered  in 
1825  by  Faraday  in  the  liquid  condensed  during 
the  compression  of  oil  gas  ;  it  was  called  by 
him  bicarburet  of  hydrogen.  In  1849,  it  was 
found  in  coal  tar  by  C.  B.  Mansfield,  who  lost 
his  life  while  experimenting  with  it  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1855.  Aniline  is  produced  from 
it,  which  again  is  the  source  of  the  celebrated 
modern  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  more  volatile  portion  of  coal- 
tar  oiL  It  is  also  formed  by  distilling  benzoic 
acid  with  lime.  Benzene  is  a  thin,  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid ;  it  boils  at  82°.  It 
dissolves  fats,  resins,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus ;  sp.  gr.,  0'885.  Benzene  is  formed  when 
acetylene  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to 
dull  redness.  Many  substitution  products  of 
benzene  have  been  formed.  The  atoms  of  C 
and  H  are  arranged  aa  H  H 

shown    in   the   figure.  \        / 

The     numbers    placed  C=C 

against  the  C  denote  the  / 1   i  \ 

position  of  the  H  atoms      H — C  e      3  C — H 
with    regard    to   each  "^5    *// 

other.      Benzene    can,  C — C 

when  two  atoms  of  H  /        \ 

are  replaced  by  chlo- 
rine, &c.,  or  monatomic  radicals,  form  three 
modifications,  according  as  the  replaced  H  is 
in  the  position  1  —  2,  or  1  —3,  or  1 —4.  Benzene 
unites  with  chlorine  or  bromine  in  direct  sun- 
light, forming  additive  compounds, 


ben'  zile,  s.    [Eng.  benz(oin),  and  suffix  -ile.] 

Chem.  :  C^HioOj.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzoin  ; 
it  melts  at  90°.  It  is  isomeric  with  dibenzoyl. 

ben  zir  ic,  a.    [Eng.  bemil(e);    -ic.]    Of  or 
belonging  to  benzile. 

benzilic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HuOg.  It  is  called  also  diphenyl- 
g}ycollic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  benzoin.  On  saturating 
the  alkaline  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  benzilic  acid  separates  in  small,  colour- 
less, transparent  crystals,  which  melt  at  120°. 

ben-zine,  s.    [BENZOLINE.] 

ben  zo  ate,  s.    [Eng.  benzo(iri);   suff.  -ate.] 
[BENZOIO  ACID.] 


ben-z6-gly-c6l'-lic,  a.    [Eng.  bemo(in)  gly- 
(ceriu)  (al)coliul.] 

benzoglycollic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHgO^.  Formed  by  treating  hip- 
puric acid  with  nitrous  acid  ;  then  nitrogca 
is  liberated.  Benzoglycollic  acid  contains  ilie 
elements  of  benzoic  and  glycollic  (oxyactt.ic) 
acid,  minus  one  molecule  of  water.  It  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  prisms. 

ben-z5-hel'-i-cin,  s.  [Eng.  benzo(in);  helwin 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Cj3H15(C7H5O)q7.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  benzo-salicin. 
It  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  alkalies  or  acid 
into  benzoic  acid,  salicylol,  and  glucose. 

bSn-zo'-Jc,  a.    [Eng.  benzo(in) ;  -ic.]    Pertain- 
ing to  benzoin,  existing  in  benzoin. 

benzoic  acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C7H6O2  or  C6H5.CO.OH.  It  is 
called  also  phenylformic  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  benzylic  alcohol  by  aqueous 
chromicacid ;  by  oxidation  of  benzoic  aldehyde, 
methyl-benzene,  &c.  ;  from  benzene  by  acting 
on  its  vapour  by  carbonyl  chloride,  which  con- 
verts it  into  benzoyl  chloride,  and  decomposing 
this  substance  by  water ;  by  boiling  hippuric 
acid  with  HC1 ;  or  by  heating  the  calcium  salt 
of  phthalic  acid  with  lime.  Benzoic  acid  exists 
in  a  large  quantity  in  gum-benzoin,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  sublimation.  Benzoic 
acid  is  a  monobasic  aromatic  acid  ;  its  salts  are 
called  benzoates,  and  are  soluble,  except  the 
basic  forric  salt.  Calcium  benzoate  by  dry 
distillation  is  resolved  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  benzophenone.  But  dry  benzoic  acid 
distilled  with  excess  of  quicklime  is  decom- 
posed into  carbonic  dioxide  and  benzene. 
Benzoic  acid  has  a  slight  smell  when  wanned  ; 
it  melts  at  121°,  boils  at  250°.  It  dissolves  in 
200  parts  of  cold  and  in  25  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  also  in  alcohol.  It  forms  light, 
feathery,  colourless  crystals. 

benzoic  alcohol,  s.  [BENZYL  ALCOHOL.) 
benzoic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chemistry:  Bitter  -  almond  oil,  CyETgO  or 
C6H5.CO.H.  It  is  the  aldehyde  of  benzyl 
alcohol,  and  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
amygdalin  with  nitric  acid  ;  by  digesting 
bitter  almonds  and  water  for  six  hours  at  30 
to  40° ;  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
chloride  of  benzoyl ;  or  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  calcium  benzoate  and  formate.  Pure 
benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin  colourless  liquid 
with  a  peculiar  odour,  sp.  gr.  1 -043,  and  boils 
at  189° ;  dissolves  in  thirty  parts  of  water,  and 
mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  benzoic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  hydrobenzamide,  a  white 
crystalline  body,  which,  when  boiled  with 
aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into  amarine. 

benzoic  chloride,  *.  [BENZOYL  CHLO- 
RIDE. ] 

benzoic  oxide,  *. 

Chem.  :  .Benzoic  anhydride,  CgHr  CO  j  ®' 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
and  potassium  benzoate.  It  crystallises  in 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  42°  and 
distil  at  310°. 

benzoil,  s.    [BENZOIN,  1.] 

bin  zo  -in,  ben  zo  ine,  *  bel  zo'  in. 
*  ben-zoil,  ben'-ja-min,  s.  [In  Sw.  ben- 
zoe ;  Ger.  benztiebaum,  the  tree,  and  benzoe, 
benzoin,  the  gum  ;  Fr.  benjoin;  Sp.  benjni; 
Port,  beijoim ;  Ital.  belzuina.  Mahn  suggests 
comparison  (1)  with  Pers.  bandst,  binasdt,  ban- 
dsab,  bandsib  =  terebinth  resin,  from  ban  wan, 
=  terebinth  grain,  asab  =  an  excrescence  on 
the  body  ;  and  (2)  with  wanizad  —  turpentine 
of  the  pistachio-tree.  Benjamin  is  a  corruption 
of  benzoin,  and  not  benzoin  a  corruption  of 
benjamin.  All  the  chemical  words  beginning 
v  it'h  benz  are  derived  from  this  word,  as  ben- 
zoic acid  was  first  obtained  from  the  gum.] 
1.  (Generally  of  the  corrupted  form  benjamin.) 
Botany,  Comm.,  £c. :  A  kind  of  resin  ob- 
tained from  a  tree,  the  Styrax  benzoin,  which 
belongs  to  the  order  Ebenacese  fEbenads). 
It  grows  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  Incisions  are  made  in  the 
tree  from  which  the  resin  exudes,  the  latter 
when  it  comes  being  left  to  dry,  and  then 
being  removed  by  a  knife.  Each  tree  yields 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ——  —  *•——*      ~-  — 1~- • 


w,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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annually  about  three  pounds  of  resin.  It  is 
used  as  a  medicine  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumery,  and  in 
the  incense  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Ritualist 
churches.  [STVRAX.] 

"  Belzoin  or  benzoin  is  the  rosin  of  a  tree."— Turner; 
Berba.1.  pt.  ii. 

2.  (Of  the  form  benzoin,  never  benjamin.) 

(1)  Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Laurace*  (Laurels).      The  species  are 
found  in  North  America  and  in  NepauL     The 
berries  of  Benzoin   odoriferum  yield   an  aro- 
matic stimulant  oiL    They  are  said  to  have 
!>een  used  during  one  of  the  American  wars  as 
a  substitute  for  allspice.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Phar. :   Asa   dulcis  as   opposed  to  A. 
Jcetula.     [ASA.] 

(3)  Chem. :  C^H^O^     A  polymeric  modifi- 
cation of  benzoic  aldehyde,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  when  the  crude  oil  is  dis'illed  with 
lime  or  iron  oxide  to  free  it  from  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

benzoin-tree,  benjamin-tree,  s. 
Botany :   A  tree,  Styrax  benzoin,  described 
under  BENZOIN  (1)  and  STYKAX  (q.v.). 

"ben'-zol, ».    [BENZENE.] 

ben   zole,   ben'-zol,  5.  «fc  a.    [From  Eng. 

bemo(in),  and  Lat.  ole(um),  ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.  (of  the  form  benzol):    [BENZENE.] 

2.  Min.  (of  the  form  benzole)  :  A  fluid  mineral 
detected  in  1856,  both  in  Rangoon  tar  and  in 
the  naphtha  of  Boroslaw  in  Galicia.    (Dana.) 

B.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  benzole) :   Con- 
sisting of,  containing,  or  allied  to,  benzole. 

Af in..  Benzole  Group  or  Series :  A  group  of 
minerals,  placed  by  Dana  under  his  simple 
Hydrocarbons.  He  includes  under  it  benzole, 
toluole,  xylole,  camole,  and  cyrnole.  All  are 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

1>en'-zo-line,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  benzol;  -int.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem,. :  Amarine,  an  organic  base  obtained 
from    hydro-benzamide    by    boiling   it    with 
aqueous    potash.       Insoluble  in    water,   but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion which   deposits    small    colourless    pris- 
matic crystals.      It  forms  sparingly  soluble 
salts.    Its  formula  is  C^H^Na. 

2.  Comm. :    Benzine,  a  name  given  to  any 
•volatile  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  which 
"burns  with  a   luminous  flame,  chiefly  to  the 
following: — (1)  Coal-tar   naphtha,   consisting 
principally  of  benzene  and  its    homologues. 
It  is  used   for  removing  grease  from  fabrics 
and  as  a  solvent.     Our  lady  readers  should, 
hpwever,   be   warned   that  if  they  wash   kid 
gloves  in  benzoliue  with  the  view  of  removing 
stains  of  grease,  they  must  not  afterwards  put 
the  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  hold  them  to 
the  tire  to  dry.     If  they  do,  the  vapour  of 
the  benzoline  will  ignite  the  gloves,  which 
•will  flame  fiercely.    Within  the  last  few  years 
at  least  three  cases  of  most  fearful  injury  have 
arisen  in  this  precise  manner,  one  of  them  with 
fatal  results.     (2)  Petroleum  spirit,  consisting 
of  heptane,  07614,  and  other  paraffins.     It  is 
used  as  a  solvent  and  also  to  bun  in  lamps. 
These  different  liquids  are  often  sold  mixed 
t<  «^  tlier ;  their  vapour  is  explosive  when  mixed 
•with  air.  [PETROLEUM.]  On  the  2nd  of  October, 
1S74,  at  4'55  a.m.,  a  loud  explosion  was  heard 
over  all    London   and   far  into  the  country 
around.     It  was  found  that  a  barge  called  the 
Tilbury,  proceeding  along  the  Regent's  Canal, 
freighted  with  about  five  tons  of  gunpowder, 
and  carrying  in  addition  a  quantity  of  benzo- 
line,  had  blown  up,    killing   three  men    on 
board,  destroying  itself,  demolishing  a  bridge 
over  the  canul,  and  damaging  many  houses. 
I  uvestigation  was  held  which  showed  that  the 
vapour  of  the  benzoline  escaping  was  ignited 
by  a  fire  or  light  in  the  cabin,  and  at  once 
exploded  the  gunpowder.     It  is  not  now  per- 
missible to  carry  gunpowdet  and  benzoline 
together  in  the  same  boat. 

B.  As  adjective:   Composed  of  benzoline; 
fed  by  beuzoline,  supplied  with  benzoline,  in 
which  benzoline  is  burnt. 

ben '-zone,  ».    [Eng.  benzoin),  and  (ket)one.] 
[BENZOPHENONE.  ] 

ben-zo-ni't-rile,  ».    [Eng.  bemo(iri) ;  nitrite 
(q-v.).] 

Chem. :  Phenyl  cyanide,  CgHg'CN.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  ammo- 


nium  benzoate.    It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling 
at  190-6°. 

ben -zo-phe- none,  s.      [Eng.   benzoin); 
phenol  (q.v.).] 

Chemistry  :     Diphenyl    ketone  =  benzone, 
The  ketone  of  ben- 


zoic  acid.  Prepared  by  dry  distillation  of 
potassium  benzoate.  A  crystalline  substance  ; 
melts  at  48°,  distils  at  306'.  Hot  fuming 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro-benzone, 
CisHj^NOo^O.  An  isomeric  modification, 
melting  at  26°,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  di- 
phenyl  methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture. 

ben'-zoyl,  s.    [Eng.   benzo(in);  and  Gr.  UA») 
(hule)  =  .  .  .  matter.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  monad  aromatic  radical, 
having  the  formula  (CgHj-CO)'.  [DIBENZOYL.] 

bcnzoyl  benzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgH5.CO.CgHj.CO.OH.  An  organic 
monatomic  ketone  acid,  obtained  when  benzyl- 
benzene,  benzyltoluene,  or  benzylethylbenzene, 
is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid.  It  crystallises 
in  white  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  194°, 
and  by  reducing  agents  is  converted  into 
benzylbenzoic  acid. 

benzoyl  chloride, *. 

Chemistry  :  Benzoic  chloride,  C6H5.CO.C1. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  benzoic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  with  a  disagreeable  pungent  odour; 
sp.  gr.  1  '106.  Its  vapour  burns  with  a  greenish 
flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  ben- 
zoic and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  boils  at  196°. 

ben'-zyl,  ».     [Eng.  benz(oin);  and   Gr.    UATJ 
(hule)  =  .  .  .  matter.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  monad  aromatic  radical, 
haring  the  formula  (CgHfrCH^. 

benzyl  acetate,  s. 

Chemistry  :  CgHj.CHo.O.OC.CHs.  A  liquid 
having  the  odour  of  pears,  boiling  at  210°.  It 
is  an  ether  formed  by  distilling  acetic  acid, 
benzyl-alcohol,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  to- 
gether. 

benzyl  alcohol, *. 

Chem. :  Benzylic  alcohol,  benzoic  alcohol, 
CgHs.CHo.OH  =  CyHgO.  A  monatomic  aro- 
matic aleohol,  obtained  along  with  benzoic 
acid  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
benzoic  aldehyde ;  also  by  distilling  benzyl 
chloride  with  caustic  potash.  Benzyl  alcohol 
is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  oily  liquid, 
boiling  at  207° ;  sp.  gr.  at  14°  is  1'051.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether.  It  is  converted  by  platinum  black  into 
benzoic  aldehyde ;  by  aqueous  chromic  acid 
into  benzoic  acid.  Strong  HC1  converts  it 
into  benzyl  chloride. 

benzyl-benzene,  s. 

Chemistry:  Diphenylmethan,  benzylbenzol, 
CgHj-CHu-CgHs.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon, 
obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
benzyl  chloride  with  zinc  dust.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  261°. 

benzyl  benzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHj.  CH2.  CO.  OH.  An  organic  mon- 
atomic acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  benzoyl  benzoic  acid,  into  which  it 
is  re-converted  by  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents.  It  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
melting  at  154°. 

benzyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H5.CH2C1.  A  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  176",  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  boiling  toluene.  If  chlorine  be 
passed  through  toluene  in  the  cold,  the  princi- 
pal product  is  monochlortoluene,  CgH^LCHj. 

benzyl-ethyl-benzene,  s. 

Chemistry  :  Benzylethylbenzol,  C^Hig  = 
C6H5.OH2.CgH4.C2H5.  An  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon, obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  a 
mixture  of  benzyl  chloride  and  ethyl  benzene. 
It  is  a  colourless  aromatic  liquid,  which  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  boils 
at  295°,  and  is  oxidised  by  fhromic  acid  into 
benzoyl-benzoic  acid,  CgHj-CO.CgHB.CO.OH. 

benzyl-toluene,  s. 

Chem. :  Benzylmethylbenzene,  bftnzyltoluol, 
tolylphenylmethan,  C6HH.CH2.C6H4.CH3.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon,  formed  when  a  mix- 
ture of  toluene  and  benzyl  chloride  is  boiled 
with  zinc  dust.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  279°. 


ben  -zyl-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  benzyl  ;  amine.] 

Cliem.:  CgHjj.(JHj(NH2).  An  aromatic  baso 
metameric  witli  toluidiue.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzyl 
chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
183°  ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  unites  with 
acids,  forming  crystalline  compounds. 

ben-zyl'-ic,  o.      [Eng.  benzyl;  -ic.]     Of  or 
belonging  to  benzyl  (q.v.). 

*  beo,  v.i.    [A.  8.  beo  =  I  am  or  shall  be  ;  from 
[Be.] 


*  beo,  prep.    [Bv.]    By. 

"  The  donghter  dude  overcome  hem  botbe. 
Beo  riht  reson  ami  evene." 

Kyng  <//  Tart,  276.    (Boucher.) 

*  beode,    v.  t.     [A.  S.    bealan  =  to    command, 
order,  bid,  will,  ofl'er,  enjoy.]    [Bm.] 

L  To  summon. 

"  Therfore.  lordynges.  out-  riht, 
Dink,  erl,  baroun.  and  kniht, 
Let  yor  folk  out  bmxle." 

KynaofTar,,W.    (Bouduir.) 

2.  To  proffer. 

"  Fyf  kynges  were  of  heigh  parayle, 
Uppon  the  suudan  the!  bavle  hataile." 

Kyng  of  Tart,  1,017-14. 

*  beod,   t.     [A.S.   bed  =  a  prayer.]     [BEAD, 
BEDE.]    A  prayer. 

*  beon,  P.  i.    [BE.]   To  be. 

*  beor-yng  (1),  «.     [O.  Eng.  for  BURYING.) 
Interment. 

"  Of  hia  beoryng  no  thing  no  dredith. 
Iiito  Efeipte  his  body  ledith." 

Aliiaunder,  8,000.    (Boucher.) 

'  beor-yng  (2),  «.     (O.  Eng.  for  BEARING.) 
Birth. 

"  In  bis  beoryng,  to  feol  a  cas, 
Theo  eorthe  schok,  the  sco  bycam  grene  ; 
Tbeo  suiiiie  withdrou£h  schyuyng  schcne.** 

Aliiauntler.  GST 

t  bS-paint  ,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  paint.) 
To  paint  over. 

"  Thou  kimw'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  brpaint  my  cheeks.  ' 
ShaJuxp.  :  Horn,  t  Jut.,  it  i 

*  be-pale  ,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  pale.]    To 
render  pale. 

*  be-paled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPALE.] 

"...  those  perjur'd  lips  of  thine, 
Jiepal'd  with  blasting  sighs." 

Carew  :  Poenu,  p.  Tl 

*  bS-pal-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPALK.] 

*  be-part',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  part.]  To 
divide,  share. 

"Hiero  couuaailed  him  to  beparti  his  importable 
labours.  "—  £!gm  :  The  Gvternour,  p.  7. 

*  be-p-iagh',  »  bi-peche,  v.t.  [A.S.  bepaxan.} 

To  deceive,  betray. 

"  N'e  saltu  nevere  knewen,  wanne  he  the  wole  M- 
pechen."—XeUff.  Antiy.,  i.  180. 

t  be-pearl  ed,  n.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  pearled.  J 

Covered  with  pearl-like  lustrous  spots. 


t  be-pep  -per,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  pepper. ) 
To  pelt  with  anything,  as  if  one  had  thrown 
pepper  at  a  person  ;  to  pepper  over. 

"...    bepowdering  their  riba,  bepepperlng  their 
noses,  .  .  ."—Starue :  Trutram  Shandy,  viii.  5. 

t  be-pep'-pered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPEPPER.) 
t  be-pep'-per-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPEPPER.  ] 

t  be'-per-I-wigged,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
periwigged.]  Equipped  with  a  periwig. 
(Nnttall,  Hyde  Clarke,  &c.) 

be -pinch',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  pinck.} 
To  pinch  all  over ;  to  mark  with  pinches. 

be  pinch  ed,  t  be-pinoht,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BEPIJJCH.] 

"  In  their  sides,  arms,  shoulders,  all  bfpincht, 
Ban  thick,  the  weals,  red  with  blood,  ready  to  stark 
out."  Chapman 

be-pinch'-ing,  -pr.  par.    [BEPINCH.] 

be-pla  it-ed,  be-plait'-ed,  o.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  plaited.]  Plaited  ;  covered  with  plaits. 
(Mrs.  Butler.) 

be-plas'-ter,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  plaster.] 
To  plaster  ;  to  plaster  over. 

•'  Like  an  all-Judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  btplatterd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red.* 
GoUmith :  Jletaliatiem. 

be-plas'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPLASTER.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  gell.  chorus.  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &a =bel,  deL 
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bS-plas'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPLASTER.] 

*  be-plot-mele,  adv.     [Pref.  be  =  by,  and 
plotmele.]     Bit    by    bit;    in   bits.     (Prompt, 
Parv.) 

be-plu  med,  a.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  plumed.] 
Possessed  of  a  plume  ;  decked  out  in  a  plume. 

"The  young  in  armour  bright  which  shone  like  gold, 
beptnmrd  with  each  gay  feather  of  the  East  .  .  ."— 
Sterne :  Sentitnental  Journey. 

be'-ptfw'-der,  v.t.   [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  powder.] 
To  cover  with  powder. 
IT  See  example  under  BECURL. 

be"-p6"w'-dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPOWDER.] 
be-po%'-der-ing,  j>r.  par.    [BEPOWDER.] 

be-prai^'e,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  praise.] 
To  praise  greatly  ;  to  praise. 

"Generals,  who  once  had  crowds  hallooing  after 
them,  wherever  they  went;  who  were  bepraited  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  —  have  long  sunk  Into 
meri ted  obscurity. "—GoldmUh:  Eu.  8. 

be-prais'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPRAISE.] 
be-prals'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPRAISE.] 

*bS-pro'se,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  prose.] 
To  convert  into  prose. 

"  Such  was  his  doom  impos'd  by  Heaven's  decree. 
With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  see. 
The  low  to  swell,  to  levell  the  sublime. 
To  blast  all  beauty  and  beprote  all  rhyme." 

Mallet:  Verbal  Criticism.    (Kichardion.) 

t  be-puck'-ered,  a.    [Eng.  prefix   be,   and 
puckered.]    Puckered.    (Webster.) 

*  be  pud  died  (died  as  deld),  a.    [Eng. 
prefix    be,    and  puddled.]     Bemired  by   the 
muddy  feet  of  those  passing  over  it.    (Lit.  £ 

fig-) 

"...  while  their  tradition  was  clear  and  evident, 
and  not  so  be-puddled  as  it  since  hath  been  with  the 
mixture  of  hereticks  striving  to  spoil  that  which  did 
so  much  mischief  to  their  causes."— Dp.  Taylor :  Epis- 
copacy Auerted,  s.  18. 

[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  puffed.} 

*  be-pur'-ple,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  purple.] 

To  render  purple  in  colour ;  to  dye  or  tinge 
with  purple. 

"  Like  to  beauty,  when  the  lawn, 
With  rosy  cheeks  heptirpied  o'er,  is  drawn 
To  boast  the  loveliness  it  seems  to  hide." 
Dudley  Diggei :  Verset  prefixed  to  Handy  i  Pialmi. 

*  be-puz'-zle,  v.  t.    [Bug.  pref.  be,  and  puzzle.  ] 

To  puzzle  greatly. 

"A  matter  that  egregiously  bcpuzled  and  entranced 
<ny  apprehension."— Ifaihe:  Len  en  Stuffe,  p.  6. 

*  bS-quaT-i-fy',  *  be-quaT-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  qualify.]    To  attribute  or  assign 
nigh  qualities  to  ;  to  characterise  as. 

"  Amo.    I  doe  vaile    to    — — — ^— 
both  your  thanks  am"  kisse 
them,  but    primarily    to 
yours,     most     ingenious, 
acute,  anil  mlite  lauie. 

"Phi.  Gods  my  life,  how 
he  does  all  to  bequalifie 
her .'  ingenious,  acute,  and 
polite  !  as  if  there  were  not 
others  in  ylace  as  ingeni- 
ous, acute,  and  polite  as 
ghee."— B.  Jonion:  Cyn- 
thia'i  Reveli.  iv.  :i. 


BEQUtf. 


bS'-que,  a.  [Fr.  beo- 
quee,  bequee  —  a  beak- 
ful,  a  mouthful ;  a 
beak.] 

Her. :  Beaked.  The  term  is  used  specially 
of  a  bird  which  has  its  bill  enamelled  differ- 
ently from  the  rest  of  its  body. 

be  quo  ath,  *  be  queathe,  *  be-quethe, 
*  by-quethe,  v.t.  [A.S.  becwethan,  bic- 
icetlian  —  to  bequeath,  to  give  by  will  ;  be, 
and  cwethan  =  to  say,  speak,  to  call  (bequests 
originally  being  made  by  word  of  mouth, 
scarcely  any  layman  being  able  to  write).  In 
O.S.  quetlian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  quethan,  quedan; 
Goth,  qvithfin ;  Icel.qveda;  Sw.  qvada;  Dan. 
quvcede  =  to  chant,  to  sing ;  identical  with 
Eng.  QUOTH  (q.v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  To  leave  by  will  or  testament, 

"And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  will*. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue." 

Xhakap. :  JiMul  Catar,  ill.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  transmit  by  death,  without  the 
formality  of  a  will,  to  one's   children,  to  a 
successor,  a  sympathising  friend,  or  a  political 
or  religious  party,  or  to  posterity  generally. 


(a)  To  children. 

"...  had  bequeathed  to  his  children  nothing  but 
his  name  and  his  righta."— Maoaulay :  Hut.  Kng., 
ch.  xvi. 

(b)  To  a  political  party. 

"  For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

(c)  To  posterity  generally. 

"...  but  the  best  works  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity  are  his  catches."— Macaulay  :  JliiC.  Eng., 
eh.  xlr. 

bequeathed,  *  be-quethid,  pa.  par. 
[BEQUEATH.] 

be-que'ath-er,  *  be  queth-er,  *.  [Eng. 
bequeath;  -er.]  One  who  bequeaths  property 
of  any  kind  to  another.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  If  the  bequerher  or  maker  of  any  will  :  .  ."— 
Wilton:  Arte  of  Logikt,  p.  43.  (ItKhardnm.) 

be-que'ath-iiig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEQUEATH. ] 

be-que  ath-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bequeath ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  bequeathing  ;  the  state  of  being 
bequeathed ;  that  which  is  bequeathed ;  a 
legacy.  (Johnson.) 

be-quest ,  *  be-qucst  e,  *  biqueste,  *  by 
quyste,  *  by-quide,  s.  [From  BEQUEATH.] 

1.  The  act  of  bequeathing ;   the  state  of 
being  bequeathed. 

"  He  claimed  the  crown  to  himself,  pretending  an 
adoption  or  bequest  of  the  kingdom  unto  him  by  the 
Confessor."— Bale. 

2.  That  which  is  bequeathed. 

(a)  Literally.    Law  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  legacy. 

"  Not  contentyd  with  such  bequette  as  his  fader  to 
hym  gaue."— Fabyan,  voL  L,  ch.  48. 

(b)  Figuratively :  Anything  bestowed. 

"  Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequeir, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power." 

Wordtaorth  :  Ext-urtlon,  bk.  IT. 

*  be-que'st',  v.t.   [From  BEQUEST,  «.]    To  give 
as  a  legacy. 

"  So  hur  is  all  I  have  to  bequest. 
And  this  is  all  I  of  the  world  request." 

(Jatcoigne:  A  Remembrance. 

be-quote,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  quote.] 
To  quote  often.  (Eclectic  Review.) 

be-quo'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEQUOTE.] 
be-quo  t  ing,  pr.  par.    [BEQUOTE.] 

*  ber  (pret.  *  ber),  v.    The  same  as  BEAR  (q.v.). 

*  ber  (1)  (pi.  *  ber-ren),  s.    [BERRY.] 
*ber(2),  s.    [BIER.] 

*  ber  (3),  s.    [BERE.]    A  cry.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*  be-rag'-ged,  a.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  ragged.] 
Very  ragged. 

"  II  est  tout  chipoult, 
He  is  all  to  be-rugged."  Cotgrave. 

*  be  ra  in ,  *  be-rein,  berayn,  byryne, 
v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rain..]    To  rain  upon, 
to  wet  with  rain. 

"  And  with  hit  teires  salt  her  brest  berained." 

Chaucer :  TmUut,  bk.  IT. 

be-ra  ined,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BERAIN.] 
be-ra  in-ing,  pr.  par.    [BERAIN.] 

*be-ram-pire,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rain- 
pire  =  rampart.]  To  protect  with  a  rampart ; 
to  fortify. 

"O  Troy  waU  strung! ye  berampyrtd."— Btanyhurit  : 
Virgil,  bk.  ii. 

be-ra'te,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rate.] 

L  With  a  person  for  the  object:  To  rate 
much,  to  scold. 

"  .  .  he  fell  into  a  furious  fit  of  choler  and  ail-to 
berated  the  foresaid  Torauius."— Holland :  Plinit,  bk. 
Till.,  ch.  11 

2.  With  a  thing  for  the  object  : 

"  So  is  the  veritie  of  the  gospell  berated  and  laughed 
to  skorue  of  the  miscreantes."—  Uda.ll :  Mark,  ch.  xv. 

be-ra'-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERATE.] 
be  ra  t  ing,  pr.  par.    [BERATE.] 

be-rat'-tle,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rattle.] 
To  make  a  rattling  sound,  to  rattle. 

"  These  are  now  the  fashion :  and  so  bernftle  the 
>jinmun  stages  (so  they  call  them),  that  many, wearing 
rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come 
hither."— Shakeip.  :  liamlet.  ii.  2. 

be-rat'-tled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERATTLE.] 
be-rat'-tling,  7>r.  par.    [BERATTLE.] 


be-ray,  v.t. 


>-ray',  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be, 
y  =  dirt  (q.v.).]     To  defile. 


and  O.   Fr. 


"Berat/ing  the  font  and  water,  while  the  bishop  WM 
baptizing  him."— Milton :  Of  Ethelred,  Hilt,  of  JSnf.. 

bg-ra'yed,  ;/a.  par.  &  a.    [BERAY.J 
be-ra'y-ing,  pr.  par.    [BERAT.] 
ber'-ber,  «.    [BARBERRY.]    (Scotch.) 

"  Of  box,  and  of  berber,  bigged  ful  bene." 

Sir  Qauan  and  Sir  Oal..  i.  6.    (Jamirion.) 

ber'-ber-al,  a.    [Formed  by  analogy  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  berberalis,  from  Lat.  berberis.]    Pertain- 
ing or  allied  to,  or  associated  with  the  genus 
Berberis  (q.v.). 
Sot. :  Berberal  Alliance.     [BERBERALES.] 

ber-ber-a'-les,  s.  pi.  [Bot.  Lat.  berberalei, 
from  berberis  (q.v.).]  The  Berberal  Alliance. 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  33rd  Alliance  of  Plants.  Ha 
places  it  under  his  2nd  Exogenous  sub-class — 
Hypogenous  Exogens,  and  includes  under  it 
the  orders  Droseracese,  Fumariacese,  Berberi- 
daceae,  Vitaceae,  Pittosporacese,  Olacacese,  and 
Cyrillaceae  (q.v.). 

ber-ber-I-da'-cS-»(Itnd%),ber-ber-!d'- 
e-89  (Ventenat,  Lot.),  ber  -ber-ldf  (Eng.), 
s.  pi.  [BERBERIS.] 

Bot.  •  An  order  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  Alliance  Berberales.  The  sepals  are  three, 
four,  or  six  in  a  double  row,  and  surrounded 
by  petaloid  scales.  The  petals  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals,  or  there  are  twice  as 
many.  The  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them  ;  the  anther 
valves  are  recurved.  There  is  a  solitary  free 
one-celled  carpel,  with  sutural  placentae. 
Seeds,  many  or  two.  Fruit,  berried  or  cap- 
sular.  Leaves  alternate.  Compound  shrubs 
or  perennial  herbs  found  in  Europe,  America, 
and  India.  Species  known  in  1846  =  119 
(Lindley).  Their  prevailing  quality  is  astrin- 
gency  or  slight  acidity.  [For  details  sea 
BERBERIS,  EPIMEDIUM,  BONGARDIA,  and  LEON- 
TICE.]  The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
(1)  Berberideae,  and  (2)  Nandinese(q.v.). 

ber-ber  id  -e-W,  s.   [BERBERIS.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  by  Ventenat  as  a  synonym 
of  Berberacese. 

2.  A  section  of  Berberace®  (q.v.).     Type, 
Berberis. 

ber'-ber-ine,  s.  [Lat.  berber(is),  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  CaiHjgNOs.  A  feeble  base,  slightly- 
soluble  in  water,  extracted  from  the  root  of 
Berberis  vulgaris.  It  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles.  It  is  a  bitter  powder,  and  lias  been 
used  in  India,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine.  It  is,  however,  infe- 
rior to  quinine  in  its  effects. 

ber'-ber-is,  s.    [BARBERRY.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  on« 
of  the  order  Berberidaceae  (Berberids).  The 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamina  are  each  six  in 
number,  and  the  berry  is  2-3  seeded.  Berberis 
vulgaris  is  the  common  barberry.  [BAR- 
BERRY.] It  is  the  only  species  indigenous  in 
Britain.  B.  aristata,  ilicifolia,  emarginata,  and 
fascicularis  are  cultivated  species  more  or  less 
ornamental  in  their  aspect.  Of  foreign  species, 
an  extract  of  the  root,  stem,  and  branches  of 
the  Indian  or  Ophthalmic  Barberry,  B.  lycium 
of  Royle,  \VKIOV  'IvSixov  (Lukion  Iitdicon)  of 
Dioscorides,  is  of  use  in  ophthalmia.  The 
fruits  of  B.  asiatica  are  dried  in  the  sun  like 
raisins.  [BARBERRY,  BERBERRY.] 

ber'-ber-rv,  s.  [From  Lat.  berberis.]  The 
same  as  BARBERRY  (q.v.).  [See  also  BER- 
BERIS.] 

"  Some  never  ripen  to  be  sweet,  as  tamarinds,  ber- 
berriet,  crabs,  sloes,  &c."— Bacon :  ffatural  Hillary. 

berberry  -  blight,     «.        [BARBERRY- 

BLIOHT.  ] 

*  ber'-cel,  s.    [BERSEEL.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 


bercelet— berg 
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•  ber-cel-et,  *  ber-cel-lett,  s.    [Corr.  from 
O.    Fr.     berstret  =  hunting    dog.]     A    small 
bound  or  beagle. 

"And  every  day  for  bi>  (errant  and  hli  brreelell 
during  the  layd  time  twelve  pence."— Plot :  Sat.  Hitt. 
«f  Xtaffordthirt.  p.  444 

•  berd, ».    [BEARD.] 

1.  Mawgre  one's  berd :  In  spite  of  one. 

"  Her  sal  thou  be  mawyre  thair  berd." 

liamine  t  tl.iifin.  TSS. 

2.  To  run  in  one's  bertl :  To  offer  opposition  to. 

"  The  cuntre  sone  he  fond  in  hit  berd  redy  ran." 
vhroii.  Kuh.  de  Brunne.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

t  ber -dish,  t  bur  dish,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  kind  of  neckcloth  ;  applied  also  to  a 
fringed  sash  worn  round  the  waist  by  men  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  [HABERDASHER.] 

"  I  hare  prepared  a  treatise  anirist  the  cravat  and 
benl,i<h,  which  I  am  told  Is  not  ill  doue."— Stetl* : 
Guardian,  No.  x. 

•berde  (!),«.    [BEARD,  BERD.]    (Chaucer.) 

* berde  (2),  ».  [Etymology  doubtful.]  The 
margin  of  a  vessel. 

"Berde  or  brynke  of  a  wesselle  or  other  lyke :  llargo. " 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

•  berde  (3),  s.    [BIRD.] 

•  bere  (1),  v.t.    [BEAR,  v.]  To  bear.    (Wycli/e, 
*c.) 

To  bere  upon :  To  charge  with. 

"  An  ich  am  giltles  of  that  dede 
That  he  opon  the  brre." 

Amii  and  Amiloun,  l.ltt-3. 

•  bere-bag,  s.  One  who  bears  a  bag.  A 
term  of  contempt  applied  by  Minot  to  the 
Scotch,  who  were  said  to  carry  a  bag  of  oat- 
meal when  they  went  on  a  campaign  or 
plundering  foray. 

"  He  brought  meni  bere-bag 
With  bow  redy  bent" 
Minor :  Poenu.  p.  41.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

•bere  (2),  v.i.  [BERE,  *.  (5).]  To  cry  out, 
clamour. 


bere  (3),  v.i.    [BiRR.]    To  birr.    (Scotch.) 
bere(l),  s.   [BIRR.]   (Scotch.) 

•bere  (2),  ».     [BOAR,    BEAR.]    (Old  Eng.  & 
Scotch.) 

«  bere  (3),  *  ber  (2),  *.    [BIER.  ] 

*  bere  (4),   s.    [PILLOWBERE.]    A  pillow  or 
cushion-cover. 

"  Many  a  pelowe  and  every  bert 
Of  clothe  of  Raynes  to  slepe  softe." 

Chaucer:  Boke  of  the  Duchttt,  SS4. 

•  bere  (5),  s.    [A.S.  gebcere.  ]    A  noise,  clamour. 

"  Who  makis  sicb  a  t>erc."—Toi<niley  .V'jferiet,  p.  109. 

bere  (6),  bear  (2),  be'ir  (2),  beer  (1),  s.  [A.S. 
bere  =  barley  ;  O.  I  eel.  barr;  Meso-Gofh.  bari- 

.  xein  (adj. )  =  of  barley,  as  if  from  baris  =  barley ; 
Lat  /ari7Ui=coni,/ar  =  spelt,akind  of  grain; 
Heb.  1?  (bar)  =  corn  or  grain,  especially  when 
separated  from  the  husk.  (BARLEY,  BARN, 
FARINACEOUS.]  The  name  given  in  Scotland, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  Empire,  to 
Bordeum  hexastichitm,  a  cereal  with  six  rows 
of  seeds  on  its  spike,  hence  called  six-rowed 
barley.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  being  valued  for  its  hardy 
properties,  and  is  used  in  malting,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  spirits.  Bere  is  a  coarser  and 
less  nutritious  grain  than  barley,  but  thrives 
in  the  poorest  soil.  It  is  also  called  bigg. 

As  bere-malt  pays  a  less  duty  than  barley- 
malt,  malsters  sometimes  attempt  to  defraud 
the  revenue  by  malting  a  mixture  of  bere  and 
barley,  and  presenting  it  for  assessment  as 
bere-malt.  This  fraud  can  be  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

"  Of  all  corne  thare  is  copy  gret, 
Pe»e,  and  atys.  btrr.  and  qwhet" 

Wyntown,  i.  13.  6.    (Jamieton.) 

Be-re '-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  Berea ;  Lat. 
Bercsa  ;"Gr.  Bcpota (Beroia),  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to   Beroea,    a 
town  in  ancient  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  10,  12; 
zx.  4),  now  called  Verria  or  Kara  Verria. 

B.  --Is  substantire : 

1.  Geog.  <t  Hist,  (sing.) :  A  native  of  the  fore- 
going town. 

2.  Ch.  Hist,  (pi):   A  Scottish  religious  sect 
founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barclay  in  1773,  on 
which  account  they  were   called   also   Bar- 
clayans.    Their  aim  was  to  become  entitled  to 
the  commendation  bestowed  by  St.  Luke  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  11,  12). 


The  Bereans  do  not  figure  now,  by  that  name 
at  least,  in  the  Registrar-General'*  list  of 
Scottish  or  English  sects. 

be-re  ave  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  bereaved,  *  bereved, 
*  berautd,  bereft,  *  berefte,  *  beraft),  v.t.  &  i. 
[From  Eng.  be,  and  reave.  A.S.  bereaflan  =  to 
bereave,  seize,  rob,  or  spoil :  be,  and  reafian 
=  to  seize,  to  rob.  In  8w.  berofva  ;  Dan.  be- 
rove;  Dut.  berooven ;  Ger.  berauben.]  [REAVE, 
ROB.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  With  a  person  or  an  animal  for  the  objec- 
tive: 

1 1.  Gen. :  To  deprive,  rob,  or  spoil  of  any- 
thing. 

If  The  general  sense  of  the  word,  though 
not  yet  extinct,  was  formerly  much  more 
common  than  it  is  now. 

"There  was  never  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependen* 
eies  by  bis  council,  except  there  hath  been  an  over- 
(reatness  in  one  counsellor."— Aaron :  £uayi. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  deprive  of  relatives,  as  a  person 
does  who  causes  the  death  or  departure  of 
any  one,  or  as  is  done  by  Death  itself  per- 
sonified. 

"  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them.  He  have 
ye  bereaved  of  my  children."— Gen,  xlii.  36. 

If  (a)  Bereave  in  this  sense  is  followed  by 
the  objective  of  the  person  deprived  of  any- 
thing, while  the  thing  itself  has  before  it  of 
fsee  examples  under  1  and  2)  ;  or  (6)  in  poetry 
the  of  may  be  omitted  : 

"  Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  ludged.  how  easily  lu-reft  me." 

MUton:  Simuon  Ayoniita. 

*  EL  With  a  thing  for  the  objective :  To  take 
away,  to  remove.  In  this  case  that  which  is 
reft  is  put  in  the  objective,  and  the  person  or 
thing  losing  it  is  preceded  by  from,  or  thence 
is  used,  or  some  similar  word. 

"  That  no  new  loves  impression  ever  could 
Bereave  it  thence."     Spenter :  f.  Q.,  V.  vt  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 


IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  bereave,  to  deprive,  and  to  strip: — 
To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but 
less  than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figura- 
tive, and  denotes  a  total  bereavement :  one  is 
bereaved  of  children,  deprived  of  pleasures, 
and  stripped  of  property  :  we  are  bereaved  of 
that  on  which  we  set  most  value.  The  act  of 
bereaving  does  violence  to  our  inclination  ;  we 
are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we 
are  stripped  of  the  things  which  we  most 
want ;  we  are  thereby  rendered  as  it  were 
naked.  Deprivations  are  preparatory  to  be- 
reavements; it  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa- 
tiently, we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the 
other.  Common  prudence  should  teach  us  to 
look  with  unconcern  on  our  deprivations: 
Christian  faith  should  enable  us  to  consider 
every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we 
may  be  invested  with  those  more  exalted  and 
lasting  honours  which  await  the  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  Christ 

be-re  aved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEREAVE.] 

be-reave-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bereave;  -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  deprived  of.  (Specially 
used  of  the  loss  of  relatives  by  death.) 

be-re 'av-er,  '.  [Eng.  bereav(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  wnich  bereaves. 

"  Yet  hast  thou  lost  at  once  all  these,  and  he  thine 
only  berearer.'— Speed:  Uitt.  of  at.  Britain*;  The 
Dane*,  an.  7S7. 

be-re'av-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEKEAVE.] 

be-reft',  pa.  par.     [BEREAVE.] 

"  For  to  my  care  a  charge  to  left, 
Duiigeixiiu  to  one  of  aid  beref'. 

Scott :  Rokebt,  IT.  4. 

Ber-en-gar  -i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  &.C.,  Beren- 
garius,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Berengarius  or  his  vie  xs. 

"  In  this  history  of  the  Berengarlan  controversy  ..." 
—Motheim :  Ch.  Uitt.  Note  by  Held. 

B.  As  sub.<t.    Ch.  Hist,  (plur.):  Berengarians. 
The  followers  of  Berengarins  or  those  who 
shared  his  views  regarding  the  Sacred  Com- 
munion.   Some  Bereiifnmans  held  consubstan- 
tiation,  but  others  anticipated  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  that  the  communion  elements  were 
only  syml)ols  and  signs  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  not  that  body  and  blood  them- 
selves.     [BERENOARIANISM.] 


Ber-en-gar  -i-an-fsm,  ».     [Eng. 
nan;  -ism.] 

Ch.  Hist.  £  Theol.:  The  system  of  belief 
held  by  Berengarius,  or  Berenger,  canon  and 
master  of  the  school  at  Tours,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Angers,  who  about  the  year 
1045,  or  by  other  accounts  1047  or  1049. 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
teaching,  according  to  Mosheim,  doctrine 
identical  with  that  afterwards  propounded  by 
Zwinglius  and  Calvin ;  but  documents  since 
discovered  have  shown  that  what  he  held  was 
consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  afterwards  put 
forth  by  Luther,  and  still  maintained  by  the 
Lutherans.  [CONSCBSTANTIATION.]  Though 
the  Church  had  not  strictly  defined  its  belief, 
yet  the  great  majority  of  its  members  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  [TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION],  and  the  views  of  Berengariiis  were 
condemned  in  councils  in  1050,  1055,  1062, 
1063, 1073, 1079,  and  1080.  Under  the  influence 
of  fear  he  mystified,  and  even  recanted,  his 
conscientious  belief,  but,  like  Galileo,  always 
returned  to  it  again  when  the  immediate 
danger  was  over. 

ber-e'n'-gel-Ite,  ».  [Named  from  St.  Juan 
de  Berengela,  in  Peru,  where  it  occurs.]  A 
mineral  closely  akin  to,  if  not  even  a  variety 
of,  asphalt,  said  to  form  a  pitch  lake  in  the 
localities  where  it  is  found. 

Ber-e -nT-ce,  Ber-ni  -ce,  ».  [Lat.  Berenice, 
Bernice;  Macedonian  Gr.  Bcptpim}  (Bereniki), 
Beppiin)  (Bernike);  Class.  Gr.  4>cpei-i'm;  (Phe- 
renike) ;  from  <^epeVticoc  (pherenikos)  =  carrying 
off  victory,  victorious  ;  <f>«?p«  d^hero)  =  to  bear 
or  carry,  vt'oj  (nike)=  victory.] 

A.  Of  the  form   Berenice  :   The   name  of 
various  Egyptian  queens  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  of  the  Lagidte. 

B.  Of  the  form  Bernice  :  The  eldest  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  the  sister  of  Agrippa 
II.    (Acts  xxv.  13,  23 ;  xxvi.  30.) 

Berenice's  Hair.  [Called  after  Berenice 
(the  third  of  the  name),  wife,  about  B.C.  248, 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  Whilst 
her  husband  was  fighting  in  Asia  she  vowed 
her  hair  to  Venus,  in  whose  temple  it  was 
consequently  placed.  It  was  stolen,  or  else 
the  priests  flung  it  away,  and  then  Conon  of 
Samos  at  once  allayed  the  annoyance  of  the 
king  at  its  disappearance,  and  made  religious 
capital  for  the  temple,  by  proclaiming  that  it 
had  been  taken  up  to  the  sky  and  placed 
among  the  seven  stars  in  the  tail  of  Leo.] 

Astron. :  The  English  rendering  of  the  words 
Coma  Berenices,  one  of  the  nine  constellations 
introduced  by  Hevelius.  It  is  in  the  not  them 
hemisphere,  and  consists  of  indistinct  stars 
between  Bootes  and  the  tail  of  Lea 

*  ber-ere, ».    [BEARER.]    A  bearer  or  carrier. 

"Ban-is  on  the  schuldria  of  the  bererit."—lfgc!\f« 
{.VurnA.  iv.  «). 

*  bere'-skyn,  *.    A  bear's  skin. 

"  He  had  a  bereikyn  coleblttk  for  old." 

Vliauctr:  C.  f.,  1,144. 

•bere-warde,  s.  [BEARWARD.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  ber-frey,    *  ber-lray,    *  bew-fi  ay.  «. 

[O.  Fr.  berfroit,  berfreit,  bekfreit.]    lBr.LHiv.1 

1.  A  movable   tower,  generally  of  wood, 
employed  in  sieges. 

"  Alisaundre  and  his  folk  alia 
Fate  assailed  heore  waltis 
M>d  berfreyet.  with  alle  gyn 
Gef  they  myghte  the  cite  wynne." 

Aluauxder.  S.777-ML 

2.  A  tower  built  of  stone.    It  was  so  ap» 
plied  to  a  stone  prison  at  Berwick.    (S.  ti» 
Boucher.) 

^J  From  this  came  the  word  BELFRY  (q.v.). 

berg,  s.     [A.S.   berg,  beorg,   beorh,  gebeorh  = 
(1)  a  hill,  a  mountain,  (2)  a  rampart,  a  fortifi- 
cation, (3)  a  heap  or  barrow ;  Sw.,  Dut,  & 
Ger.  berg ;  Dan.  bierg  =  a  mountain,  a  hill.  ] 
t  L  As  the  half  of  a  compound  word  : 

1.  A  mountain,  a  hill ;  as  ice-berg,  a  moun- 
tain or  hill  of  ice. 

2.  (Altered  to  Berk):  A  barrow,  a  heap  of 
stones,  a  burial  mound ;   as  Berkhampstead. 
(A.S.  Beor-hamstede).    (Bosworth.) 

TT   As  an  independent  word,  most  frequently 
of  ice: 
1.  A  mountain,  a  hill,  a  high  mass. 

"...  glittering  beratot  ice." 

7Vnny*m  :  The  Prixctm. 


bSil,  brfy;  poUt.  Jolv-1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fbia,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tions,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel.  del. 
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bergamo— berm 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  Being,  a  person,  or  a  thing 
Which  protects  ;  a  protector,  a  defence. 

"  After  this  *pac  god  to  abram  : 

Thin  berg  an  tin  werger  ic  ham." 
Story  of  Sen.  *  Exod.  (ed.  Morris,  1865),  925-26. 

berg -butter,  s.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of 
Halotrichite.  It  is  an  efflorescence  of  a  eon- 
«istence  like  that  of  butter,  consisting  of  an 
impure  alum  or  copperas.  It  occurs  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  not  known 
•as  a  British  mineral 

If  On  the  Continent  the  designation  Berg- 
crystal  (analogous  to  our  word  rock-crystal)  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  quartz. 

ijeV-ga-mo,  s.    [BERQAMOT,  IV.] 

I>er'-ga-m6't,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bergamott 
(pdron),  bergamot  (pare)  =  bergamot  (pear)  ; 
Dut.  bergamot;  Ger.  bergamotte;  Fr.bergamote; 
Sp.  bergameto,  the  tree,  and  bergamota,  the 
pear;  Port,  bergamota;  ItaL  bergamotto,  the 
tree ;  bergamotta,  the  pear.  From  Bergamo, 
in  Italy.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Of  odoriferous  plants  or  their  immediate 
•products : 

1.  A  kind  of  orange,  the  Bergamot  Orange 
{Citrus  Bergamia).     It  is  very  fragrant.     Both 
the  flowers  and  fruit  furnish  an  essential  oil  of 
a  delicious  odour,  much  prized  as  a  perfume. 
The  term  is  used — 

(a)  Of  the  tree  now  described. 

(b)  Of  its  fruit. 

(c)  Of  the  essential  oil  or  perfume  derived 
from  it. 

"The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 
Ita  bergamot."  Camper:  Took,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  garden    plant,   Monarda  fistulosa,  of 
the  Mint  order,  the  smell  of  which  is  exactly 
that  of  oil  of  bergamot.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

3.  A   kind   of  mint,  the   Bergamot   Mint 
(Mentha  citrata).    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

II.  Of  the  fruit  of  plants  luscious  to  the  taste : 
A  kind  of  pear  luscious  to  the  taste. 

HL  Of  substances  scented  with  bergamot :  A 
kind  of  snuff  prepared  with  bergamot. 

IV.  Of  other  products  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy : 
A  coarse  tapestry  with  flocks  of  wool,  silk, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  ox  or  goat's  hair,  said  to 
liave  been  first  manufactured  at  Bergamo ; 
also  spelled  bergamo. 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  bergamot  in  any  of  the  senses  given  above ; 
as  bergamot  oil,  the  bergamot  pear. 

l>er  gan  der,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.,  &c.,  berg  = 
shelter,  and  gander.  In  Ger.  bergent.]  One 
of  the  names  given  to  the  Common  Sheldrake, 
Bhieldrake,  or  Burrow-duck,  Anas  tadorna 
of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Tadorna  vulpanser. 
It  occurs  in  Britain.  [SHELDRAKE,  BURROW- 
DUCK,  TADORNA.] 

*  ber'-gane,  v.t.    [BARGAIN,  v.t.] 

*  ber'-gane, ».    [BARGAIN,  «.] 

*  berge,  *  ber  gen,  v.t.     [A.S.  beorgan  =  to 
protect,  to  fortify.]    To  protect. 

"  And  he  so  deden  als  he  hem  bead, 
lie  wisten  him  bergen  fro  the  dead." 
Story  of  (Jen.  .{•  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  1,059-«0. 

*  ber'-gSr-et,  s.     [In  FT.  bergerie  =  a  sheep- 
fold,  (pi.)  pastoral  poetry  ;  bergerette  =  &  young 
shepherdess;  berger  =  a  shepherd.]  A  pastoral 
song. 

"There  began  anon 
A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A  bergcret  in  praising  the  daisie." 

Flow,  i  Ltaf. 

*  berg'-lSs,  a.    [Eng.  berg  =  a  shelter  (BERG), 
and  O.  Eng.  suff.  -les=  less.]    Shelterless,  un- 
protected. 

berg  -man-nite,  s.  [Named  after  Torbernus 
Bergmann,  a  mineralogist  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

.Min. :  A  variety  of  Natrolite,  white  or  red 
in  colour,  occurring  fibrous,  massive,  or  in 
long  prisms.  It  is  found  in  Norway. 

berg -inas-ter,  s.  [A.S.  beorg  =a  hill,  and 
Eng.  master.  In  Dut.  bergmeester ;  Ger.  berg- 
meister  =  a  surveyor  of  mines  :  berg  =  a  moun- 
tain ;  bergmesh  =  a  mine  ;  meister  =  &  master.] 
The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derby- 
shire miners. 

berg  meal,  s.    [In  Ger.  bergmeKU.] 

Min. :  [ROCK-MEAL.] 


burg'-mote,  s.  [A.S.  beorg  =  hill,  and  mot, 
geinat  =:  a  meeting,  an  assembly  ;  from  'tnetan 
=  to  meet.]  A  court  held  in  Derbyshire  for 
settling  controversies  among  miners. 

Ber -go  mask,  a.  &  s.  [From  Ital.  Berga- 
masco  =  an  old  province  in  the  state  of 
Venice.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Bergamasco. 
(Used  of  the  people  of  that  old  province,  who 
were  ridiculed  as   being  more    clownish  in 
manners  and  dialect  than  any  other  people  in 
Italy.    The  Italian  buffoons  used  to  imitate 
their  peculiarities.) 

IT  Bergomask  Dance :  A  rustic  dance  as  per- 
formed by  the  people  now  described. 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a 
bergomaik  dance,  between  two  of  our  company!"— 
Shaketp.:  Midi.  Night' 't  Dream,  v.  1. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  dance  now  described. 
"But,  come,  your  Bertiomnsk:   let  your   epilogue 

alone."— Shaketp. :  Midi.  JfigM't  Dream,  v.  i.    (ffartt.) 

*  ber-guylt,  s.    The  Shetland  name  of  a  fish, 
the  Black  Goby.    (Edmonstone:  Zetland,) 

beV-gylt,  ber'-gfl,  ber'-gle,  ber-gell,  s. 

[Etymology  doubtful.     (The  form  bergylt  is  in 
Yarrell ;  bergle  and  bergell  in  Jamieson.)] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Shetland,  and  adopted 
by  Yarrell,  for  a  fish  (the  Sebastes  Norvegicus 
of  Cuv.,  the  Perca  marina  of  Linn.),  belonging 
to  the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family 
"With  hard  cheeks."     It  is  called  also  the 
Norway  Haddock,  but  has  no  real  affinity  to 
the  haddock  proper.     It  is  an  arctic  fish,  but 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 

2.  A  fish,  the  Ballan  Wrasse  (Labrus  bergylta 
(Ascanius)    Labrus    tinea,   (Linn.),    found    in 
Orkney,  &c.    (Barry :  Orkney.) 

*  ber-hed  (plur.  *  ber-hedif ),  s.   [O.  Scotch 
bere  —  boar,  and  hede  =  Eug.  head.]    A  boar's 
head.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thre  berJudis  he  balr." 

aawain  and  Ool.,  ii.  23.    (Jamieton.) 

be-rhy'me  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
rhyme,  v.  In  Ger.  bereimen  ;  Dut.  berigmen.  ] 
To  rhyme  about,  to  introduce  into  rhyme. 
(Used  in  contempt.) 

"...  marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her." 
— Shakes />.:  Rom.  A  Jut.,  ii.  4. 

be  rhynied  (h  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Be- 

RHYME.J 

be-rhy'm-ing(Ji  silent),  pr.  par.    [BERHYME.] 

*  beV-I-all  (1),  s.     [BERYL.]    The  same  as 
BERYL  (q.v.).     (Scotch.) 

••  The  ni-w  collour  aUchtiug  all  the  landis, 
Forgaue  the  stanryis  scheue  and  beriall  strandls." 
Doug. :  Virgil.  Viol.  400,  10.    (Jamieton.) 

*  beV-I-all  (2X  *.    [BURIAL.]   (Scotch.) 

beV-I-ber-i,  ber-i-ber'-i-a,  ber'-rf-ber- 
ri,  bar-bi-ers,  s.  [From  Cingalese  beri, 
bhayree  —  weakness,  inability  ;  the  redupli- 
cation beriberi  or  bhayree  bhayree  implying 
that  this  weakness  or  inability  is  present  in 
double  measure  or  in  a  very  large  degree. 
But  it  has  been  denied  that  such  a  word  exists 
in  Cingalese.  Dr.  Herklots  derives  it  from 
bharbari  =  paralysis  with  anasarca,  and  Dr. 
Carter  from  Arab,  bahr  =  asthma,  and  bahri 
=  marine.] 

Med. :  An  acute  disease  characterised  by 
oppression  of  breathing,  by  general  oedema, 
by  paralytic  weakness,  and  by  numbness  of 
the  lower  extremities.  It  is  generally  fatal 
It  occurs  hi  Ceylon  among  the  coloured  troops, 
and  on  some  portions  of  the  Indian  coast. 
Earlier  authorities  consider  beriberi  and  bar- 
biers  distinct,  but  more  recent  medical  ob- 
servers regard  them  as  identical  (Dr.  Carter : 
Trans.  Med.  Soc.  Bombay,  1847.  Dechambre : 
Cycl.,  &c.) 

*  ber'-Ie,  s.    [A.S.  bearp  —  a  high  or  hilly  place, 

a  grove,  a  wood,  a  hill  covered  with  wood.] 
A  grove  or  garden. 

"  The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  easterne  side. 
Upon  the  wester  side  a  grove  or  lierir." 

Sir  J.  Harringtons  Orl.  Fur.  ill.  67. 

*  ber'-i-eng,  pr.  par.    [BURYING.  ] 

"beV-I-is,*.  (Scotch.)  [A.S.  byrigels=  a  sepul- 
chre.] A  sepulchre  ;  sepulture.  [BIRIEL.] 

"  The  body  of  the  quene  (becaus  scho  slew  hir  self) 
wes  inhibit  to  lye  in  cristiu  beriit."—8eUend.  :  Cron., 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  29.  (Jamieton.) 

be-riT-U-um,  *.    [BERYLLIUM.] 

*  ber-lnde,  pa.  par.    [BEAR,  v.] 


*  ber-ing,  s.   [BEARING.] 

*  ber-inge  lepe,  s.     TA..S.  bere  =  barley,  leap 
—  a  basket.)     A   basket   wherein   to   carry 
barley  or  other  grain. 

"  Beringc  lepe  :  Canistra."— Prompt.  Pan. 

beV-is,  s,  [From  Or.  /^poi  (beros)  =  &  gar- 
ment. (Agassiz.  Not  in  Liddell  <£  Scott.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Diptera  (two-winged 
flies)  belonging  to  the  family  Xylophagidaj 
(Wood-eaters).  They  are  small  metallic- 
coloured  insects,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  on 
decaying  wood. 

*  ber'-Isch,  v.i.    [BERY,  BURY.] 

*  ber'-kar,  s.    [BARKER.]   (Prompt.  Parv.} 

*  ber'-ken,  *  ber-kyn,  v.i.  &  t.    To  bark 
[BARK.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

Berk'  ley-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae,  of  the  sub- 
order Naviculese.  Berkeleya  fragilis  is  para- 
sitic on  Zostera  marina  and  on  some  Algie. 

*  ber-kyng,  *  ber-kynge,  s.    [BARKINO.J 

(Prompt.  Parv.) 

tber-le,  s.    [BERYL.]    (Houlate.) 

*  ber-lep,  s.    [BERINGE-LEPE.]    A  basket. 

"  Thei  gedriden  seven  berltpit  of  relit  that  was  lad 
—  Wycliffe:  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  L  11. 

*ber'-lik,  o.  [BARLEY.]  Made  of  barley. 
(Scotch.) 

*  berlik-malt,  s.    Malt  made  of  barley. 

"...  fifty  quarteris  of  berlik-maU."— Act  AudU^ 
A.,  1488,  p.  147.  (Jamieton.) 

ber'-lin  (1),    *  bier'-lin,  «  bier  -ling,  *, 

[From  Gael,  birlinn  =  a  galley.]    A  sort  of 
galley.    (Scotch.) 

"  There's  a  place  where  their  berlint  and  gallies,  ai 
they  c;i'd  them,  used  to  lie  in  larrg  syne." — Scott :  Guv 
Mannering.  ch.  xl. 

Ber-lin'  (2)  (occasionally  as  In  example  undei 
II.  ber'-lin),  s.  &  a.  [For  etymology  see  A., 
L,  II.,  and  B.  below.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Geog. :  [Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &c.,  Berlin  ;  Dut 
Berlijn.  From  Vendic  berle  =  uncultivated 
land. )  The  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  tha 
modern  German  empire. 

II.  Coachmaking:  [In  Sw.  Berliner-vagn  n- 
Btrlin- waggon ;  Dan.Berlinst-bogn;  Dut.&Ger. 
Berline  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  Berlina ;  Port.  Berlinda.] 
A  species  of  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a 
sheltered  seat  behind  the  body  and  separate 
from  it.  It  was  introduced  previous  to  1673 
by  Philip  de  Chiese,  of  Piedmont,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

"  Beware  of  Latin,  authors  all ! 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl. 
And  scribble  la  a  berlln.*  StaVt. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  Berlin  city. 

Berlin  or  Prussian  blue,  s.  [PRUSSIAN 
BLUE.] 

*  ber-ling,  s.    [Eng.  bear,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 

A  young  bear. 

' '  All  the  berlingit  brast  out  at  ones.' 

Depot,  of  Rich.  II.,  p.  18. 

ber'-Un-Ite,  ».  [Named  after  Prof.  N.  H. 
Berlin,  of  the  University  of  Lund.] 

Min. :  A  massive  and  compact  quartzy- 
looking  mineral,  colourless  or  grayish  or  pale 
rose-red.  Its  hardness  is  6,  its  sp.  gr.  2'6t. 
Compos.:  Phosphoric  acid,  55 '9 ;  alumina, 
40'5  ;  water,  3'6  =  100.  It  occurs  in  Scania. 

»  ber-ly  (1),  a.    [BURLY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ber-lj^  (2),  a.    [Corrupted  from  barry  (?).] 

Her. :  An  old  term  for  barry. 

berm,  berme  (1),  s.  [In  Fr.  berme;  Ger. 
berme,  brarne,  brame  =  the  border  of  a  field.] 

1.  Fortification:    A  narrow,  level  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope  of  a  parapet,  to 
keep  the  crumbling  materials  of  the  parapet 
from  falling  into  the  ditch.    [ABATTIS.] 

2.  Engineering:    A  ledge  or  bench  on  the 
side  or  at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  parapet,  or  cut- 
ting, to  catch  earth  that  may  roll  down  the 
slope  or  to  strengthen  the  bank.    In  canals,  it 
is  a  ledge  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  tow-path, 
at  the  foot  of  a  talus  or  slope,  to  keep  earth 
whicn  may  roll  down  the  bank  from  falling 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e.    ey- a.     q.u- kw. 


berman— berry 
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Into  the  water.  Slopes  in  successive  benches 
have  a  berme  at  each  notch,  or,  when  a  change 
of  slope  occurs,  on  reaching  a  different  soil 

*  ber-man,  s.    [A.S.   barman  =  a  man   who 
bears,  a  porter,  beer  =  bare,  pret.  of  beran  = 
to  bear.]    A  porter. 

"  Bermtn,  bermen,  hider  swithe." 

JJitelo/c  the  Dane,  335.    (4  in  Boucher.) 

*  berme  (2),  s.    [BAEM.]   (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*  ber-men,  s.     [From  BERME  (2).]    To  foam. 

"Bermen  or  spurgyn  as  ale  or  other  lyke  :  Spumo."  — 
Prompt.  Part. 

ber  mil'-li-an^,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

In,  Commerce  :  The  name  of  linen  and  fustian 
materials. 

Ber-mu-da  (pi.  Eer  mu  -da§,  *Ber- 
moothcs,  *  Bar  moo  das),  ».  &  a. 
[Named  after  Juan  Berniudez,  a  Spaniard  who 
is  said  to  have  touched  at  the  i.slauds  in  1522  ; 
or,  as  May  thinks,  from  a  Spanish  vessel  called 
Bermud'.  *  l>-  ing  cast  away  there.] 

A.  As  subset  utive  : 

1.  Geog.  :  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  lat.  32°  and  33°  N.,  about  580 
miles  from  C.pe  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  American  continent,  and  645  miles 
from  Atwood's  K^vs,  Ibe  nearest  point  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 

"  Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  vext  Bermnothct," 

Shaketp.  :  Tempftt,  i.  2. 

If  If  Ben  Jonson  may  be  trusted,  when  the 
Bermudas  were  first  discovered,  a  practice 
seems  to  have  prevailed  for  fraudulent  debtors 
to  elude  their  creditors  by  embarking  for  these 
beautiful  coral  islands. 

"  There's  an  old  debt  of  forty,  I  ga'  my  word 
For  one  is  run  away  to  the  BermmUu." 

Ben  Joason  :  Devil  an  An,  la  S. 

Hence  arose  the  second  meaning  of  the  word. 
C2.]  (Nares.) 

2.  Top»gra.phy  (rfitr.):  A  place  in  London, 
called  also  the  SliuigiUs  =  straits.     The  term 
is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent 
Garden,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  fraudulent  debtors  [1],  and  yet 
more  to  those  of  educated  literary  men  and 
others  who  had  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance 
on  slender  resources. 

"  Turn  pyrates  here  at  land. 

Ha'  their  Rermudat  and  their  Straights  i'  th'  Strand." 
B.  Jomnn  :  £/Ast.  to  Sir  Edw.  Dorset,  vo£  vi.,  341. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  probably  brought  from 
Bermuda,  where  the  tobacco-plant  nourishes. 

"  Where  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a 
portion  of  decayed  llarmoodas,  they  smoake  it  most 
terribly."—  Clitut  :  Whimz,  p.  135. 

B.  As  adjective:    Pertaining   to   the  Ber- 
mudas. 

Bermudas  cedar,  Bermudian  cedar:  Juniperus 
Bermudiana,  a  species  of  cedar  which  covers 
the  Bermuda  islands.  The  timber  is  made 
Into  ships,  boats,  and  pencils.  The  wood  of 
Juniperus  Barbadensis,  the  Barbadoes  Cedar, 
is  sometimes  imported  with  it  under  the  same 
name. 

Ber-mu'-dl-an,  Ber-mu'-dl-an,  a.  &  s. 
[Bug.  Bermud(a);  -t-an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Bermuda  or  the 
Bennudians  ;  growing  iu  the  Bermudas. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  the  Bermudas. 

*'.  .  .  the  fiermttdiant  are  among  the  most  dexterous 
of  fishermen,  especially  with  the  harpoon."—  Penny 
Cyclop.,  iv.  301. 

H  Bermudian  Cedar.    [BERMUDAS  CEDAR.] 

Ber-mu-di-an;-a,  Ber-mud-I-a'-na,  «. 

[From  Bermudian  (q.v.),  and  suffix  a.]  A 
beautiful  plant  of  the  Flag  order—  the  Sisy- 
rynchium  Bermudianum,  called  also  in  the 
Bermudas,  where  it  grows  wild,  the  Blue-eyed 
Grass. 

*  ber'-myn,  v.  i.    The  same  as  BERMEN  (q.v.). 
(Pi'ompt.  Pare.) 

*  bern  (1),  *  berne  (1),  s.    [BARN.] 


•bern  (2),   berne  (2),  «.    [A.S.   6eom  = 
•  child,  a  man.] 

1.  A  warrior. 

"  The  Erie  of  Kent,  that  cruel  berne  and  hauld." 

Wallace,  vi.  049,  JfS. 

2.  A  man  of  rank  or  authority. 

11  The  rent  raikit  to  the  Roy,  with  his  riche  rout; 
Salust  the  bauld  berne,  with  ane  blith  wout." 

Oawain  i  GoL,  IT.  22. 


kylL,  s. 

CLE 


3.  Any  man. 

"  For  fere  of  hound  is,  and  that  aw  full  brrnt" 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  439,  23.    (Jamieton.) 

ber'-na-cle,  •  ber  -ne,ck,  *beV-nafc(l),  s. 
[BARNACLE  (1),  BERNACLE.]  (Prompt,  Parv.) 

ber  -nak  (2),  *  ber-na  -kill,  ber  -na- 
L,  s.  [BERNACLE  (2),  BERNICLE,  BARNA- 
(2).] (Prompt.  Parv.) 

Ber  nar  dine,  Ber'-nar-dln,  o.  6t  *.    [In 

Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  Bernhardiner  (s.)  ;  Fr.  Ber- 
nardin  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  Bernardo  (s.)  ;  Ital 
Bernardini  (s.  pL).  Fro.-i  TERNAUD  (B.).] 

A.  As  ad  if  dive  :  Pertaining  to  the  monks  of 
the  order  01  ;•  '.  Bernard. 

"  Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 
A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  yi.  18. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.  Bernardins)  : 
Church  History  :    The  name  given  to  the 

Cistercian  monks,  a  branch  of  the  old  Bene- 
dictines, from  the  very  eminent  St.  Bernard, 
who,  entering  the  order,  gave  it  such  an 
impulse  that  he  was  considered  its  second 
founder.  St.  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaine, 
near  Dijon,  in  A  D.  1091  ;  in  1115  became 
abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Clairval  or 
Clairvaux,  in  the  territory  of  Langres  ;  in 
1127,  before  the  Council  of  Troyes,  advocated 
the  establishment  of  the  Knights  Templars; 
and  in  1146  carried  out  his  most  notable 
achievement,  inducing  the  kings  of  France  and 
Germany  to  enter  on  a  crusade  (the  second  of 
the  series),  which  ended,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations, in  great  disaster.  He  died  in  1153. 
His  order  was  revived  in  1664  by  Armand 
Jean  Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  and  long  flrurished 
under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Bernardincs 
of  La  Trappe.  (Moslieim  :  Ch.  Hist.  Cent  xii., 
xvii.) 

*  berne  (1),  s.    [BERN  (!).]•  (Chaucer.) 

berne-yard,  s.    [BARN-YARD.] 

*  berne  (2),  *.   (Scotch.)   [BERN  (2>] 

*  ber  '-net,  *.    The  crime  of  arson. 

ber  -m-cle,  ber'-na-cle,  bar  -na-cle  (cle 
as  eel),  *  bar  -na  ky  lie,  *  ber  nack, 
*  ber  -nak,  s.  [In  Low  Lat.  barnacus,  bar- 
nita,  barnites  (Prompt.  Par».).]  [BARNACLE.] 

1.  The  cirriped  called  a  BARNACLE  (q.v.). 

2.  The  bernicle-goose. 

bernicle  -  goose,    bernaele  -  goose, 

barnacle-goose,  s.  A  species  of  goose, 
Anser  leucopsis,  sometimes  called  also  Anser 
bernicla.  The  connection  in  name  with  the 
cirriped  called  a  barnacle  was  that  the  bird 
was  supposed  to  be  developed  from  the  cirri- 
ped. The  Solan  Goose  was  also  said  to  be  BO 


BERNICLE  GOOSE. 

developed.  [See  examples  under  BARNACLE.] 
Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  wrote  in  1636  as  if  he 
had  seen  the  growth  of  the  bird  from  the 
cirriped  ;  but  the  celebrated  Ray,  in  his  edition 
of  Willughby,  published  in  lti"8,  rejected  the 
myth,  as  the  French  naturalist  Belon  had  done 
more  than  a  century  before.  The  Bernicle 
Goose  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  marbled  with  blue,  gray,  black,  and 
white  ;  the  sides  ashy-gray  ;  the  lower  parts 
white  ;  the  head  and  tail  black.  It  spends  the 
summer  in  the  Northern  latitudes,  appearing 
in  autumn  abundantly  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
north-west  shores  of  Britain.  On  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  it  is  rarer,  the  Brent  or 
Brant  Goose  (Anser  torqnatvs)  there  taking  its 
place.  The  food  of  the  bernicle-goose  consists 
chiefly  of  algae  and  the  Zosttm  marina. 


ber-nouse ,  s.    [BURNOUS.] 

*  bern'-ston,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 

"Thou  sselt  yuiude  ver  and  btrntton." 

Ayenbile,  p.  13ft. 

*  bern-team,  s.   [A.S.  beam-team  =  posterity  j 
from  beam  —  a  child,  and  teamian  =  to  gene- 
rate.]   Posterity. 

"  Oswas  vas  moyses  earn 

And  chore  was  is  bcrntnam." 
Story  of  Gen.  A  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  8,747,  8,748. 

*  be-rob',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rob.    In  Sir. 
bcrofva;  Dan.  berove;  Ger.  berauben.]  To  rob. 
[BEKEAVE.] 

*  be-rob  bed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BEROB.] 

"  She  said,  '  Ah  dearest  Lord !  what  evil  1  starr* 
Ou  you  hath  frowud  and  pourd  lii»  influence 
That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre.' " 

Spenttr  :  f.Q.,1.  viit  1 

*  be-rob'-blng,  pr.  par.    [BEROB.] 

Ber'-o-e,  ».  [From  Lat.  Beroe;  Gr.  Bcpofc 
(lierOK).~\ 

1.  Class.  Myth.  d>  History:  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus      Also  the  name  of  several  women 
connected  with  Thrace,  lllyria,  Ac. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  animals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Beroidse  (q.v.).     The  Heroes 
are  oval  or  globular-ribbed  animals,   trans* 
parent  and  gelatinous,  with  cirri  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  two   long  tentacles   fringed    with 
cirri,  which  aid  them   in   breathing  and  in 
locomotion.    They  have  a  mouth,  a  stomach, 
and  an  anal  aperture.     They  are  free  swim- 
ming organisms  inhabiting  the  sea,  sometimes 
rotating,  and  at  night  phosphorescent. 

bSr-6'-I-d»,  s.  pi    [Lat  Bero(e) ;  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  animals  placed  by  Cuvier, 
Owen,  and  others  in  the  class  Acalephse,  by 
Carpenter  and  Dallas  in  that  of  Discophoim 
(the  equivalent  of  Acalephae),  and  by  Huxley 
in  the  Coelenterata  and  the  order  Ctenophor*. 
[BEROE.] 

ber-O'-SUS,  *.  [From  Lat.  Berosus ;  Gr.  Bj- 
pwo-os  (Berosos),  Brjpoo-o-o?  (Berossos)  =  a  cele- 
brated historian,  a  priest  of  Belus,  in  Babylon, 
in  the  3rd  century  B.C.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  family  Hydrophilidse.  They  have  pro- 
minent eyes,  a  narrow  thorax,  a  dusky-yellow 
hue,  with  dark  metallic  bronze  markings. 
They  swim  in  ponds,  often  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion. Several  species  occur  in  Britain. 

*  ber-owe,  *  ber-we,  s.    [From  A.S.  bearo 
—  a  grove,  berawe  =  to  a  grove.]    A  shadow. 
[BERIE.] 

"  lierowe  or  shadowe."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"  Benat  or  shadowe."— Ibid. 

beV-lied,  o.     [Eng.  berr(y);  -i-ed.] 

In  Bot. :  Having  a  juicy,  succulent  texture  ; 
baccate. 

"  Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 
The  berried  briony  fold." 

Tennyton  :  The  Talking  Oat 

ber'-ry  (1),  *ber'-&  *ber'-Ie,  *ber(pL 
ber'-ries,  *  ber'-ies,  *  ber'-ren),  a.  &  a. 

[A.S.  berie,  berige  =  a  berry,  a  grape  ;  IceL 
ber;  Sw.  bar;  Dan.  beer;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  beere; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ber;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.S.  fieri;  L. 
Ger.  besing ;  Dut.  bes,  basic;  Goth.  basi. 
Comi>are  Lat.  bacon,  and  Sansc.  bhakshyas* 
food  ;  bhaksh  =  to  eat.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Any  fleshy  fruit. 

"  Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  no* 
Of  berries."  Thornton  :  Seasons  ;  &umm«9V 

T  Locally  used  for  a  gooseberry  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  eggs  in  the  roe  of  a  fish  or  of  • 
lobster,  which,  when  in  spawn,  are  said  to  be 
in  berry. 

IL  Botany: 

*  1.  Formerly :  Any  fleshy  fruit 

2.  Now:  A  "bacca,"  a  many-celled  and 
seeded  inferior,  4ndehiscent,  pulpy  fruit,  the 
seeds  of  which  becoming  detached,  when  they 
are  mature,  from  their  placentae,  are  loosely 
scattered  through  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 

B.  As  adjective  :  Bearing  berries,  composed 
of  l>erries,  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining  to 
berries. 

berry-bearing,  a.  Bearing  a  berry  or 
berries. 

"...  and  berry-bearing  thorns.* 

Camper :  The  Task,  v.  gx. 

berry-brown  (Eng.),  *  bery-browne 

(0.  Scotch),  a.  &  s. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -dons,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -de.  ic.  =  beL  ceL 
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berry— beryl 


A*  -As  adjective :  Brown  as  a  berry. 
B.  As  substantive :  A  shade  of  brown  ap- 
proaching red. 

berry-coffee,  s.  The  coffee  shrub ;  coffee 
unground. 

"  Certainly  this  berry-toffee,  the  root  and  leaf  beetle, 
the  leaf  tobacco.  ...  do  all  condense  the  spirits."— 
Bacon :  fiat.  Hint.,  Cent,  viii.,  i  738. 

berry-formed,  a.  Of  the  form  of  a 
berry. 

*  ber-rjf  (2), «.   [Corrupted  from  borrow  (q.  v.>] 
A  barrow. 

ber  -r£  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [From  berry,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  bear  a  berry  or  berries. 

B.  Transitive :  To  impregnate  with  spawn. 

*  ber'-r^  (2),  v.  t.    [From  O.  Sw.  baeria;  IceL 
beria  =  to  beat,  to  fight.  ] 

"  To  terry  a  bairn ;  to  beat  a  child. *— Jamiaon. 

IT  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  is  used  chiefly 
for  threshing  corn. 

toSr'-ry-a,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  Andrew  Berry, 
a  Madras  botanist.  ] 

Hot :  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
order  Tiliaceae  (Lindenblooms).  The  only 
known  species,  Berrya  ammonilla,  grows  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Ceylon.  The  wood 
is  called  Trincomalee  wood,  and  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Madras  massoola  boats. 

*  ber  seel,  *  ber'-sell,  *  ber'-tel,  •  by- 
Belle,  *  ber'-cel,  s.    [Compare  Gaelic  bar- 
aille  —  a  butt.]    A  mark  to  shoot  at,  a  butt. 

"Beneel:  Meta."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  ber'-sel-et,  *  bar'-sel-ette,  s.  [From  Ger. 
bersen  =  to  shoot  (?).]     A  species  of  bow  (?) 
(Boucher);  an  engine  employed  for  shooting; 
possibly  the  cross-bow  (Stevenson). 

"  With  bow  and  with  barielette 
Under  the  bowes." 

Gawain  t  Ool.,  L  3.    (Boucher.) 

ber  serk,  ber'-ser-  kar,  ber  ser-ker,  s. 

[Scand.  berserkr.  Remote" etymology  uncertain, 
but  prob.  =  bear-sark,  or  bear-coat.     See  ex- 
ample.]   A  name  given  to  the  Norse  warriors, 
said  to  have  been  possessed  of  preternatural 
strength  and  ferocity ;  hence  a  pirate,  a  bravo. 
"The  sagas  of  the  Scalds  are  fall  of  descriptions  of 
these  champions,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
the   Benerkari.    so   called    from    lighting    without 
armour."— Sir  Waller  Scott:  Pirate,  note  b. 

IT  Used  also  attributively,  especially  in  the 
expression,  berserker  rage  =»  frenzied  fury. 

ber-sim'-li-chi,  *.     [Mod.  Gr.]    A  sort  of 

silk  used  for  embroidery. 

*  ber'-sis,  s.    [O.  Fr.  barce,  berche.]    A  kind  of 

cannon  formerly  used  at  sea,  resembling  the 
faucon,  but  shorter  and  of  a  larger  calibre. 

"  Mak  reddy  your  cannons  .  .  .  pasuolans,  bertit. 
doggis,  doubil  berfif,  hagbutis  of  croche,  half  haggis, 
culuerenis  aude  hail  schot."— Complaint  of  Scot.,  p.  64. 

*  ber'-stel,  s.    [BRISTLE.] 

*  ber's-ten,  v.t.  &  i.    [BURST.] 

bert,  as  a  termination  in  the  names  of  men. 
[A.S.  beorht  =  bright]  Bright,  in  the  sense 
of  illustrious  or  famous  ;  as  Egbert  =  eter- 
nally famous,  from  ece  =  eternal ;  Sigbert  = 
famous  conqueror ;  from  sige,  sege,  sigor  = 
victory. 

ber-ter-d'-a,  s.    [Named  after  Charles  Joseph 
Bertero,  a  friend  of  De  Candolle's.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants.  B.  in~ 
cana,  or  Hoary  Berteroa,  has  been  found  in 
one  or  two  places  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  is  certainly  not  indigenous. 

berth  (1),  t  birth  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful. 
Wedgwood  considers  it  the  same  word  with 
the  provincial  barth  =  a  shelter  for  cattle,  and 
derives    it   from   A.S.    beorgan  =  to   defend 
(BARROW,  BURROW)  ;  Mann,  Skeat,   &c.,  de- 
duce it  from  Eng.  birth.]    [BIRTH.] 
A.  Technically: 
L  Nautical : 

1.  A  proper  distance  between  ships  lying 
at  anchor  or  under  sail.    (Harris.) 

To  give  a  wide  berth  to :  To  keep  far  away 
from.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

2.  A  convenient  place  to  moor  a  ship  in. 

3.  The  berth  of  a  mesa :  The  proper  place  on 
board  for  the  mess  to  put  their  chests  in. 
(Harris.) 


4.  A  sleeping-place  of  limited  dimensions 
on  board  ship.  It  consists  of  a  box  or  shelf, 
usually  permanent,  occupying  a  space  against 
the  wall  of  a  state-room  or  cabin. 

IL  Railway  travelling:  A  sleeping  -  place, 
like  that  described  under  A.,  4,  in  a  Pullman's 
or  other  railway  sleeping-car. 

If  In  railway  cars  berths  are  usually  made 
at  two  elevations  ;  the  lower  one  is  made  up 
by  bridging  the  space  between  two  adjacent 
seats,  the  upper  berth  by  letting  down  a  shelf 
from  above.  [SLEEPING-CAR.] 

B.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  situation,  an  appoint- 
ment.    (Used  specially   in  the  phrase,   "A 
comfortable   berth,"  by   which  is  meant  an 
official  situation  in  which  the  pay  is  handsome 
and  the  duties  light) 

berth  and  space. 

Ship-building :  The  distance  between  the 
moulding-edge  of  one  bent  or  frame  of  a  ship 
and  the  moulding  of  another  bent  or  frame. 
The  same  as  Boost  AND  SPACE. 

*  berth  (2),  s.    [IceL  &  O.  Sw.  braxla  =  rage  ; 
Sw.  brad  =  hot,  eager,  keen.]   Rage  (?)  (Wyn- 
toun.)    (Scotch.) 

"  Than  past  thai  fra  the  Kyng  in  werth, 
And  slw,  and  heryid  in  tnare  berth." 

Wytuoun,  vii,  u,  47.    (Jamietan.) 

berth,  birth,  v.t.  [From  berth,  s.]  To  allot 
each  seaman  a  place  for  his  hammock.  (Totten.) 

BeV-tha,  s.    [Teutonic   female  name.     A.S. 

beorht  =.  bright  The  Greeks  substituted 
EuSof  t'a  (Eudoxia)  =  good  name,  good  report, 
fame,  for  the  Teutonic  Bertha.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  154th  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Prosper  Henry  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1875. 

berthed,  t  birthed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BERTH,  v.] 
ber-thel'-la, «.   A  species  of  marine  mollusks. 

*  ber'-thene,  *  bir'-thun,  s.    [BURDEN.] 

"  As  an  beuy  birthun,  tho  ben  maad  heuy  on  me." — 
Wycliffe  (Pi.  xxxviL  6J. 

beV-thi-cr-ine,  s.  [Named  after  Berthier,  a 
French  chemist  and  mineralogist,  with  suffix 
-ine.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Chamoisite 
(q.v.). 

ber'-thJ-er-ite,  ».  [From  Berthier,  a  French 
chemist  and  mineralogist.]  A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  elongated  prisms,  or  massive,  fibrous 
massive,  plumose,  or  granular.  It  has  a 
metallic  lustre  and  a  dark  steel-gray  colour, 
often  with  iridescent  spots  :  the  hardness  is 
2 — 3,  the  sp.  gr.  4 — 4 '3.  Compos.:  Sulphur, 
29'9  ;  antimony,  57'0  ;  and  iron  13'1  =  100. 
It  occurs  in  Cornwall ;  in  France,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  New  Brunswick,  and  California. 

berth  Ing,  t  birth'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BERTH,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  Aspres.  par.  £par.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  (Xautical) : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  anchorage  to. 

2.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  berth. 

*  berth-in-sek.  *  bird-in-sek,   *  burd  - 
ill-seek,    s.     [A.S.    geburthyn  insaecce  =  & 
burden  in  a  sack  ;  or  from  gebeora  =  to  carry.] 

Law  of  Berthinsek:  A  law,  according  to 
which  no  man  was  to  be  punished  capitally 
for  stealing  a  calf,  sheep,  or  as  much  meat  as 
he  could  carry  on  his  back  in  a  sack.  (Scotch.) 

"Be  the  law  of  Birdirurk  na  man  snld  die,  or  be 
banged  for  the  thief  t  of  aue  scheepe.  ane  weale,  or  for 
B<X  meikle  meate  as  he  may  beare  vpon  his  backe  in 
ane  seek :  hot  all  sik  thieues  suld  pay  ane  schtepe  or 
aue  cow  to  him  in  quhais  land  be  is  taken,  and  mair- 
over  suld  be  scurged.  — Skene.  (Jamiesoit.) 

ber-thol-let'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Berthollet, 
a  celebrated  French  chemist,  who  was  born 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1748,  and  died  on  the 
6th  November,  1822.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Lecythidacese.  The  only  species  is  a 
large  tree,  growing  100  feet  high,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  two  feet,  found  in  the  forests  which 
fringe  the  Orinoco.  It  has  yellowish-white 
flowers,  with  six  unequal  petals,  and  a  fleshy 
ring  consisting  of  many  white  stamina.  The 
fruit  is  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  with  four 
cells  and  six  or  eight  nuts.  These  are  called 
Brazil  or,  from  the  place  where  they  are 
shipped,  Para  nuts,  are  an  article  of  com- 


merce, being   eatable,    besides   furnishing  a 
bland  oil  used  by  watchmakers  and  artUta. 


LEAF  AND  FRUIT  OF  BERTHOLETIA, 

At  Para  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  in 
place  of  oakum  for  caulking  ships. 

*  ber-ti-sene,  s.    [BARTIZAN.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

ber'-tram,  «.  [In  Ger.  Bertram.;  corrupted 
from  Lat.  pyrethrum  (q.v.).]  The  name  of 
two  plants. 

1.  According  to  Lyte,  the  name  of  a  Compo- 
site plant,  Pyrethrum  partlienium. 

2.  According  to  Parkinson,  a  name  »f  Ana- 
cyclus  pyrethrum,  also  one  of  the  Composites. 

*ber-tyn,  v.t.  [From  A.S.  brytan  =  i» break.] 
[BRITTVN.]  To  strike  ;  to  batter.  (Scttck.) 

*  ber-u-ham,  s.    [BERWHAM.] 

Ber'-vie,  s.  [Contracted  from  Invecfcervie. 
(See  def.).l 

1.  Geog. :  Inverbervie,  a  village  and  parish 
in  Kincardineshire. 

2.  A  haddock  cured  there. 

bervie-haddock,  s.  A  haddock  split 
and  half-dried  with  the  smoke  of  a  fire  of 
wood.  These  haddocks  receive  no  more  heat 
than  is  necessary  for  preserving  them  pro- 
perly. 

''ber-ward.s.  [BEARWARD.]  (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

*  ber-we,  *  ber-owe,  s.    [A.S.  beart,  beam, 
=  a  grove.]    A  grove,  a  shady  place. 

-  "  Seme  or  scbadewe  (berotee  or  shadoweV  ttmftro- 
cuZum,  umbra."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  berwen,  v.t.    [BURWEN.] 

*  ber- wham,   *ber-u-ham,  *barg- 
heame  (Old  Eng.),  bark-ha  am,  bark- 
ham,  bran-chin  (N.  of  Eng.  dialect),  bre- 
cham,  brech-ame  (ch  guttural)  (Scotch),  s. 
[Etymology  doubtful.    Dr.  Murray  suggests 
that   the   first  element    may  be    from  A.S. 
beorgan  =  to  protect.     The  second   is  prob- 
ably hame  (q.v.).]     The  collar  of  a  draught- 
horse. 

"  Berwham.  horsys  colere  (beruham  for  bon  .  .  .)P— 
Prompt.  Pare. 

*  ber'-y,  *  ber'-ye,  s.   [BERRY.) 

*  ber'-y,  v.t.    [B0RY.]    (Scotch.) 

ber'-y,  *  ber '-y ss,  *  bcr-isch,  v.  t   [BCTBY.] 

(Scotch.) 

*  be-ry-chen,  v.t.    [BURWEN.] 

*  beryd,  750.  par.  &  a.    [A.S.  berian  =  to  strike, 

beat  ]    Trodden. 

"Bi  the   beryd  weye    we   shuleu   goao."—Wycl(ft 
(Numbers  xr.  19). 

*  be-rye,  s.    [BERRY.] 

*  ber-y-el,  *  ber-y-els,  s.   [BIRIEL.] 

*  ber-y-en,  v.t.    [BURWEN.] 
ber-y-Iage,  s.    [BURYING.] 

beV-yl,  *  ber-ile,  ».  &  a.  [in  Sw.  &  Dan. 
beryl;  Ger.  beryll;  Gael,  iberil;  FT.  beryl;  O. 
Fr.  beril,  bericle;  Prov.  berille,  bericle;  Sp. 
berylo ;  Port.  &  Ital.  berille ;  Lat  beriUus  = 
the  beryl,  and  various  other  gems  ;  Gr.  /SrjpuA- 
Aos  (berullos)  =  a  jewel  of  sea-green  colour, 
the  beryl.  Compare  Arab,  ballur  =  crystal 
(r.atafngo),  ballawr,  bilawr  =  beryl,  crystal 
(Maim);  Pers.  bullUr,  bultir  =  crystal.] 


•ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wcrk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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A.  As  sulistit'itice : 
L  Mineralogy: 

1.  As  a  genus:    A  mineral  genus,  compre- 
hending both  the  emerald  and  the  beryl  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  former  bright  emerald- 
green,  from  the  presence  of  chromium,  and 
the  latter  of  other  colours,  from  having  iron 
instead  of  chromium.    [EMERALD.]    The  com- 
position is  silica,  6tV8 ;  alumina,  19'1 ;  gluciua, 
14  1  =  100.     The  hardness  is  7'a— 8 ;  the  sp. 
gr.,  2-08— 2'76.     It  is  in  lustre  vitreous,  more 
rarely  resinous.     It  is  brittle,  transparent  or 
translucent,  and  with  feeble  double  refraction. 
The  genus  is  always  crystalline,  never  in  any 
circumstances  massive.    Its  crystals  belong  to 
the  rhomhohedral  system,  and  are  hexagonal 
prisms,  either  of  regular  form  or  variously 
modified. 

2.  Asa  species :  A  mineral  species  consisting 
of  those  varieties  of  the  beryl  genus  which 
are  transparent  and  colourless,  or  yellowish- 
blue,  pale  green,  or  rose-red,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which   are   bright  green.      The 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  colours. 
Pliny  recognises  four  or  five  of  the  following 
varieties  :— <1)   Colourless.    (2)  Bluish-green. 
[AQUAMARINE.]  (:!)  Apple-green.  (^Greenish- 
yellow  to  iron-yellow  and  houey:yellow.     It 
is   the   ancient   chrysoberyllus,  but   not  the 
modern  chrysoberyl.    [CHRYSOBERYL.]    David- 
sonite  falls  under  this  variety.    (5)  Pale  yel- 
lowish-green,  the  ancient   chrysoprasus,  but 
not  the  modern  chrysoprase.    [CHRYSOPRASE.] 
((5)  Clear  sapphire  blue,  the  hyacinthoznntes  of 
Pliny.   (7)  Pale  sky  blue,  the  aeroides  of  Pliny. 
(8)    Pale    violet    or    reddish.       (9)    Opaque 
brownish  yellow,  of  waxy  or  greasy  lustre.  (10) 
Colourless  or  white.    ["GOSHENITE.]    (Dana.) 
Transparent    beryls    are  found     in    Siberia, 
India,  and  Brazil.    The  best  Aquamarine  is 
from  Brazil;    Davidsouite   is  from   Rubislaw 
and    other   quarries    near  Aberdeen.     Other 
varieties  of  beryl   occur  in  Cornwall,  near 
Dublin,  and  abroad.   The  beryl  is  a  lapidary's 
gem. 

IL  The  beryl  of  Scripture : 

1.  A  gem,  the   Heb.  \D'iffin  (Tarshish),  so 
called  presumably  as  having  been  brought 
from  one  of  the  two  places,  perhaps  Tartessus 
in  Spain,  denominated  in  Scripture  Tarshish. 
It  was  probably  the  chrysolite  or  topaz,  though 
some,  with  less  likelihood,  think  it  was  amber. 
It  constituted  the  fourth  row  of  stones  in  the 
high-priest's  breastplate.     (Exod.  xxviii.  20  ; 
xxxix.  13.    See  also  Song  v.  14 ;  Ezek.  i.  16  ; 
x.  9;  xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6.) 

2.  A  gem,  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  /SrjouA- 
Aioi>  (berullio-n)  in  the  Septiiagiut  Greek  of  Job 
xxviii.  16  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.     The  Hebrew 
word  is  CrTO  (sluiham),  translated  "onyx"  in 
those  passages,  and  "  onyx-stone  "  in  Gen.  ii. 
12  ;  Exod.  xxviii.  9  ;  xxxv.  9,  27.    The  species 
lias  not  been  properly  identified. 

3.  The  rendering  of  the  Gr.  07Jpv\Xo?  (be- 
rullos)  —  the  beryl  (Rev.  xxi.  20).     It  is  made 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

"...  the  first  foundation  was  jasper  .  .  .  the  fourth 
an  emerald  ...  the  eighth  beryl."— Kev.  xxi.  19,  20. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  beryl 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

"...  and  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  was  as  the 
colour  of  a  beryl  stone."—  Ezek.  x.  9. 

*  beryl-crystal,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
beryl,  presumably  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  crystalline.  [BERYL.] 

beryl-like,  a.    Like  a  beryl. 

"  It  is  scarcely  iwsstble  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  tlian  the  beryl-ltke  blue  of  these  glaciers."— 
Durum :  Voyuye  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 

ber-yl'-U-a,  s.  [From  beryllium  (q.v.),  BeO.] 
Oxide  of  beryllium  =  glucina.  A  light,  taste- 
less, colourless  powder,  separated  from  alu- 
mina by  its  solubility  in  a  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  It  is  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalies.  It  forms  soluble  colourless 
salts,  which  do  not  form  alums  nor  give  a  blue 
colour  with  cobalt  nitrate  when  tested  by  the 
blow-pipe.  These  salts  have  a  sweet  taste, 
hence  the  name  glucina.  Beryllium  salts  are 
precipitated  as  beryllia  hydrate  by  (NH^S  ; 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  long  boiling 
with  NH4C1. 

ber  -yl-Uae,  a.  [Eng.  ter«7(0me.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  beryl,  resembling  a  beryl.  (Webster.) 

b£r-yl-li-iim,  ber-il'-li-um,  s.  [Latin- 
ised from  Gr.  j&fpwAAiop  (berulliun),  dimin.  of 


/3»}pvAAos  (berullos)  =  a  sea-green  mineral,  the 
beryl  (q.v.).]  Beryllium:  symb.  Be;  at.  wt. 
'J':;.  A  rare  white  malleable  metal,  the  same 
asGlucinum;  sp.  gr.,  2'1.  It  does  not  decom- 
pose water.  Its  melting-point  is  Mow  that 
of  silver.  It  is  dissolved  by  caustic  potash 
and  dilute  acids  with  the  solution  of  hydro- 
gen. It  occurs  as  a  silicate  in  Pheiiacite, 
also  in  the  mineral  Beryl  along  with  alumi- 
nium silicate.  [GLUCINUM.] 

*  ber-yn,  v.t.    [BEAR,  v.} 

*  ber-yne,  v.t.    [BURY.] 

*  ber-y-nes,  *  ber-y-niss,  s.  [A.S.  byrignes, 

byrigediies  =  burial.]    Burial. 

"  And  he  deyt  thai-eft  ir  soue  ; 
And  ayne  wes  brocht  till  berynet." 
Harbour,  iv.  834,  MS. 


*  ber-yng,  *  ber-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.   [BEAR- 
INU.]   (ClMucer,  &c.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  The  same  as  BEARING,  pr. 
par. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  carrying. 

"Serynje  :  Portagium,  latura."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  The  act  of  behaving,  behaviour. 

"...  the!  schul  be  of  good  loos,  condiclons,  and 
beryng."—Eng.  Qild(Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  3. 

*  3.  The  lap. 

"  Him  thoughte  a  goshauk  with  gret  flyght 
Setlith  on  his  beryng."  Aluau.nd.er,  484. 

ber'-Jrx,  s.  [Gr.  /Srjpuf  (berux)  (Besclierelle,  not 
in  Liddell  &  Scott,  tic.)  =  an  unknown  fish.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acauthopterygii, 
and  the  family  Percidse.  They  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  Britain. 

ber-zeT-i-an-ite,  ».  [In  Ger.  Berzeliit. 
Named  after  the  great  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist the  Baron  Jacob  von  Berzelius.]  A 
mineral  placed  by  Dana  in  his  Galena  group. 
It  consists  of  selenium,  38  '4  to  40  :  copper, 
61  '6  to  64  =  100.  It  is  a  selenide  of  copper. 
It  is  a  silvery-white  species  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  oecurriug  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Harz. 

ber-zel'-i-lte,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  berzeliit,  berze- 
lit.  Named  after  Berzelius.]  [BERZELIANITE.] 

A.  As  substantive  :  A  mineral,  called  also 
Kulmite(q.vt),  but  Dana  prefers  the  name  Ber- 
zeliite.  It  is  massive,  cleaving  in  one  direction, 
is  brittle,  with  a  waxy  lustre,  and  a  dirty-white 
or  honey-yellow  colour.     Hardness,  5  -  6  ;  sp. 
gr.,   2'52.      Compos.  :  Arsenic  acid,  56  '46  to 
58'51  ;  lime,  20'96  to  23  '22  ;  oxide  of  magnesia, 
15'61  to  15-68  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  2'13  to 
4'26.    It  occurs  in  Sweden. 

B.  As  adjective  :   Of  or  belonging  to  Berze- 
liite.  Dana  has  a  Berzeliite  group  of  minerals. 

ber'-ze-line,  s.  [Also  named  after  Borzelius.] 
[BERZELIAXITE.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Ber- 
zelianite  (q.v.). 

ber'-zel-lte,  s.  [Also  named  after  Berzelius.] 
A  mineral,  called  also  Mendipite  (q.v.). 

be-saint',  v.t.  [Bug.  prefix  be,  and  saint.]  To 
make  a  saint  of. 

"...  arid  besaint 
Old  Jezebel  for  showing  how  to  paint" 

John  llall  :  Poems,  p.  3. 

*  be-saunt  (0.  Eng.),  *  bes  and,  *  bei- 

sand  (0.  Scotch),  s.    [BEZANT.] 

*  bes-ayl'e,  s.    [Prom  Norm.  Fr.  besayte  (O.  Fr. 
beseel;  Mod.  Fr.  binaieul)  —  a  great   grand- 
father ;    Fr.  &  Lat.  bis  =  twice,  and  Fr.  aieul 
=  grandfather  ;   Lat.  avolus,  dimin.  of  avus  = 
a  grandfather.] 

0.  Law  :  A  writ  issued  when  one  claims 
redress  of  an  abatement,  which  he  alleges  took 
place  on  the  death  of  his  great-grandfather  or 
great-grandmother.  It  is  called  also  a  torit  de 
uvo,  Lat.  =  concerning  one's  grandfather.  It 
differs  from  an  assize  of  mart  de  ancestor,  and 
from  writs  of  ayle,  of  tresayle,  and  of  cosiiiage 
(see  these  terms). 

*  be-scat'-ter,  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be,  &  scatter.] 
To  scatter  over. 

"  Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  backe  did  flow 
Unto  her  waste,  with  flowrea  bescattrred." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  xi  46. 

*  bS-Scat'-tered,  pa.  par.  [BESCATTER.] 

*  be-scat'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESCATTER.] 

*  be-scorn  ,  v.t.   [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  scorn.] 
To  scorn,  to  treat  with  scorn,  to  contemn. 


"  Then  was  he  betmrned.  that  onely  should  bar* 
been  honoured  in  all  things." — Chaucer :  fart.  Tall. 

*  be-scorned,  pa.  par.    [BESCOKN.] 

*  be-scorn-ing,  pr.  par.   [BESCORN.] 

*  be-scram   ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  be,  and  Eng.  scram- 

ble^.] To  scratch,  to  tear.  (Sylvester  in  N.E.D.) 

*  be-scratch,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  audscrofcA.] 
To  scratch. 

*  be-scrat  cht,  *  bescracht,  pa.  par.   [Bs- 

SCRATCH.] 

"  For  sore  lie  swat,  and,  ronning  through  that  same 
Thick  forest,  was  betcracht  and  Iwth  his  feet  nigh 
lame."  Spenser:  F.Q..  111.  v.  3. 

be-scra'wl,  v.t.    [Eng.  psefix  be,  and  scrawl.] 
To  scrawl  over  ;  to  cover  with  scrawls. 

"  These  wretched  projectors  of  ours,  that  bescrawl 
their  pamphlets  every  day  with  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment for  our  church."— Milton :  Reason  of  t'Aurc* 
eon.,  i.  1. 

be-scra'wled,  pa.  par.   [BESCRAWL.] 
be-scra  wl-Ing,  pr.  par.   [BESCRAWL.] 

be-screen',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  screen.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  screen,  to  cover  with  a  screen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  conceal,  to  hide  from  view. 

"  What  man  art  thou.  that  thus  beicreen'd  in  night, 
So  stamblest  on  my  counsel ! " 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  %. 

be-screen'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESCREEN.  ] 
be-screen'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BESCBEEN.] 

be-scrib'-ble,  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and. scribble.] 
To  scribble  over. 

"...  betcribbled,  with  a  thousand  trifling  iiniwr- 
tineuces . .  ."—Milton :  Ooct.  and  JJit.  of  Uivvrce,  ii.  I* 

be-scrib'-bled,  po.  par.  Is,  a,    [BESCRIBBLE.] 
be-scrib'-bling,  pr.  par.    [BESCRIBBLE.  ] 

*  be-sciim'-ber,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  au-1  O. 
Eng.  scum&er(q.v.).J    To  besmear,  to  befouL 

"  Did  Block  besmmt,er 

Statutes'  white  suit,  -wi1  the  parchment  lace  tliere  »  ' 
am  J/iiiiu/i :  Staple  uf  Aeua.  v.  2. 

*  be-scum'-bered,  pa.  par.  &   a.      [Ba- 

SCUMBER.] 

*  be-sciim'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.   [BESCUIIBER.] 

*  be-scutoh'-eon,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
scutcheon.]    To  adorn  as  with  an  escutcheon. 

"  In  a  superb  feather*d  hearse, 
eeiculvlievHd  and  betaggeil  with  verse." 

CharcuM :  The  tihoU,  bk.  iv. 

»  be-se  e,  *  be-seye,  *  be-se,  *  bl-se,  *  by- 

86,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  see.  ]  To  see,  to 
contemplate.  (Sometimes  used  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun.) 

"  And  thei  aeideu,  What  to  Ti?  bete  tbee."—Wi/cl\ff 
(Purvey),  Matt,  xxvil  4. 

be-see9b/,  *be-seche,  *bi-seche,  by- 

scche,  by  seche,  be  seke,  bi-seke, 
*  be  sege  (pret.  besoucht,  besought,  bysoughte, 
beseecheit;  pa,  par.  besought,  beseeched),  v.t. 
[From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  seek ;  sechen,  seken  ; 
A.S.secan.  In  Ger.  ersuchen  ;  Dut.  verzoeken.] 
[SEEK.]  To  entreat,  to  supplicate,  to  implore, 
to  pray  earnestly,  to  beg.  It  is  followed  by— 
(a)  A  simple  objective  of  the  person  im- 
plored. 


"...  and  betought  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thon  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean." — Lake  v.  12. 

Or  (6)  by  an  objective  and  a  clause  of  a 
sentence  introduced  by  t/tat 

"Byiechyug  him  of  grace,  er  that  thay  wentyn. 
That  he  wold  grauuteu  hem  a  certeyu  day. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.054-&. 

Or  (c)  by  an  objective  of  the  person  and  an 
infinitive. 

"And  he  beteech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties." 

Shuketp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

Or  (d)  by  an  objective  of  the  thing  earnestly 
begged  for. 

"  Before  I  come  to  them,  I  beteech  your  patience, 
whilst  I  speak  something."— Sprat. 

*be-see9h,s.    [From  BESEECH,  v.]    A  suppli- 
cation. 

"Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  ur^es 
With  such  subniiss  teseechrs." 

Beaum,  t  Fl. :  Bloody  Brother. 

be-seech'-er,  s.      [Eng.  beseech;  -er.]    One 
who  beseeches. 

"  Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beteeOim  kill ; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one   WIIL" 

Shaketp. :  Sonnett,  134. 


bSil,  boy;  pdilt,  jo%l;  cat,  oell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  t. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  be-see9h  ed,  pa.  par.     {Now  BESOUGHT.] 
[BESEECH,  v.t.} 

be-see9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.   [BESEECH,  v.t.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  and  particip.  adj.:    In 

senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  supplicating, 

supplication. 


be  see9h  -mg-ly,  *  bisekandlik,  adv. 
[Eng.  beseeching  ;  -ly.]  In  a  beseeching  man- 
ner, imploringly.  (Neale.) 

•  be-see9h'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  beseech;  -ment.] 
Supplication,  an  entreaty. 

"  While  beteechment  denotes  .  .  ."—Goodwin  :  Work 
of  the  Holy  dhoti.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

•be-siek',  *be-seeke,  v.t.  [BESEECH.]  To 
beseech. 

"...  and  there  with  prayers  meeke 
And  inyld  entreaty  lodging  did  for  her  besee/ce." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  VL  iii.  SI. 

be  seem  ,  «  be  seem  e,  *  be-seme.v.t.  &t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  seem.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  become  ;  to  be  fit,  suitable, 
proper  for,  or  becoming  to. 

"As  man  what  could  beseem  him  better."—  Booker  : 
Zed.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xlviii.,  i  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  be  fit,  suitable,  or  proper. 

"  But  with  faire  couuteuamice.  as  beseemed  best, 
Her  eutertayud."         Upenter  :  F.  tf.,  III.  iv.  55. 

•  2.  To  seem  ;  to  appear. 
bd-seem'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BESEEM.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adj.  :  Befitting. 
"And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave  beteeming  ornament*. 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  L 

C.  As  subst.  :  Comeliness.    (Baret.) 

be  seem'  ing  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  beseeming  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  beseeming  manner,  becomingly,  fitly,  suit- 
ably, properly.  (/.  H,  Newman:  Dream  o/ 
Gerontius,  v.  40.) 

be  seem  mg  ness,  s.  [Eng.  beseeming; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  beseeming;  fit- 
iiess,  suitableness.  (Webster.) 

be-seem'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  beseem;  -ly.]  Like 
what  beseems  ;  fitting,  suitable,  becoming, 
proper. 

"  See  to  their  seats  they  bye  with  merry  glee, 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there." 

Shenttone  :  Schoolmittrea. 

*bS-seen',  *  be  scene,  *  be-seine,;>a.  par. 
[BESEE.]  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb.  Specially  — 

1.  Of  persons:  Having  well  seen  to  anything  ; 
well  acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  skilled. 
(Generally  with  well  preceding  it.) 

"...  weill  beteine  in  histories  >>oth  new  and  old."— 
Pittcottie  :  Cron.,  p.  39. 

2.  Of  things  or  of  persons  :  Who  or  which 
have  been  well  seen  to  ;  provided,  furnished, 
fitted  out. 

"  His  lord  set  forth  of  his  lodging  with  all  his  at- 
tendants in  very  good  order  and  richly  beaten."  —  Pit- 
Kottie:  Cron.,  p.  305.  (Jamieton.) 

Well  beseene  :  Of  good  appearance  ;  comely. 

"And  sad  habiliments  right  well  betr.nne." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  L  xiL  5. 

*be-selk',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  seik.] 
[BESEECH,  BESEEK.] 

•be-sein  (0.  Eng.),  *  be  seine  (0.  Scotch), 
pa.  par.  [BESEE,  BESEEN.] 

•beseke,  v.t.    [BESEECH.] 

be-set  ,  *  be  sctte  ,  »  be  sete,  *  by  sette, 
*  by-set-ten,  *  by  set  (prut,  beset,  *  bi- 
setUde,  *  by  set  ;  pa.  par.  beset),  v.t.  [Eug. 
prefix  be,  and  set;  A.S.  bitettan  =  to  set  near, 
to  place  (from  be,  and  settan  =  to  cover,  to 
sit,  to  set;  Sw.  besdtta;  Dan.  bescette  ;  Dut. 
bezetten  =  to  occupy,  to  take,  to  invest,  garri- 
son, border,  or  edge  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  besetzen  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bisazjan.]  [SET.] 

*  L  To  set,  to  set  on,  or  to. 

L  More  lit.  :  To  place,  to  put,  to  station,  to 
fix,  to  appoint,  to  employ,  to  bestow. 


2.  More  fig.  (chiefly  from  O.  H.  Ger.  bisazjan 
= ...  to  serve  a  table)  : — 

(1)  To  cause  to  serve  ;  to  serve  (as  a  table). 
(Chaucer.) 


(2)  To  serve  for  ;  to  become  ;  to  be  suitable 
to.  (Scotch.)  [BesiT.] 

".  .  .if  thou  be  the  childe  of  God,  doe  as  beteti  thy 
estate—  sleep  not,  but  wake."—  RoUock  on  1  Then., 
p.  2S8.  (Jamieton.) 

II.  To  set  upon  ;  to  fall  upon. 

"At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  betet 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel." 

Spenter  :  Faery  Queen. 

HI.  To  set  around. 

1.  More  literally  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  To  set  around,  as  jewels  around  a 
crown,  or  anything  similar. 

"  A  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gu\d."—Addi- 
ton  :  Spectator,  No.  425. 

(2)  To  surround  with  hostile  intent  ;  to  be- 
siege ;  to  set  upon  ;  to  infest,  as  a  band  of 
robbers  do,  a  road. 

"Follow  him  that's  fled  ; 
The  thicket  is  betet,  he  cannot  'scape." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  T.  8. 
"Thoussh  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
Even  Roderick  Dim  beset  the  track." 

Scott  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  8». 

2.  More  fig.  :  To  surround  (used  of  things, 
of  dangers,  mobs,  or  other  obstructions)  ;  to 
perplex,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle  with  snares 
or  difficulties. 

"  Poor  England  !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 
Betet  with  ev'ry  ill  but  that  of  fear." 

Camper:  Table  Talk. 

be-set',  *  b£-3ett'e,  pa.  par.   [In  A.S.  beseten, 
besetten.]    [BESET.] 

be-set'-tlng,  *  beseting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BESET,  v.t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

A  besetting  sin:  The  sin  ever  present  with 
one  ;  the  special  sin  to  which,  from  constitu- 
tional proclivities  or  other  causes,  one  is  in 
constant  danger  of  yielding.  The  expression 
is  founded  on  Heb.  xii.  1,  "  Let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us."  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  long  flowing  garment  which  tends  to  em- 
barrass the  movements  of  a  runner,  if  not 
even  to  trip  and  overthrow  him. 

"  A  disposition  to  triumph  over  the  fallen  has  never 
been  one  of  the  besetting  tint  of  Englishmen."  — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

C.  As.  subst.  :  The  act  of  surrounding. 

"And  the  beteting  of  one  house  to  robbe  it  .  .  ."— 
Sir  John  Cheeke  :  The  a  art  of  Sedition. 

*  bo-sew,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sew.] 

"The  dead  bodie  was  besewed 
In  clothe  of  golde,  and  leide  therin." 

dower  :  Conf.  Amant.,  bk.  Till. 

*be-seye',  besey,  pa.  par.    [BESEEN.] 

Evil  besey:  111  beseen;  of  a  mean   appear- 

ance.    (Chaucer.) 
Richly  beseye:   Of  a  rich  appearance  ;  well 

dressed. 

*  be'-Sha'de,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be  ;  shade.]  To  shade; 
to  hide  in  shadow. 


. 
Cower  :  Conf.  Amant.,  bk.  vt 

be-sha  n,  s.    [Arab.] 

Botany  :  The  Balm  of  Mecca  (Balsamodendron 
opobalsamum). 

"  be  shed,  *  bi-sched,  v.t.  [Eng.  be,  and 
shed.~\  To  besprinkle,  wet. 

"  Azael  took  the  cloth  on  the  bed,  and  bitchedde 
with  watir."—  Wyeliffe  (IV.  Kings  viii.  15). 

*  b§-shet',  *  be  shette,  pa.  par.  [BESHOT.] 
Shut  up.  (Chaucer.) 

*be-shi'ne,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  shine. 
In  Ger.  bescheinen.]  To  shine  upon  ;  to  give 
light  or  brightness  to  ;  to  enlighten,  to  il- 
luminate. 

"  When  the  sun  is  set,  it  bethinrth  not  the  world."— 
Golden  Bake,  ch.  36.    (Richardson.) 

besh'  met,  s.  [Native  name.]  Grapes  made 
into  a  consistence  resembling  honey,  a  staple 
article  of  commerce  in  Asia  Minor. 

be-shrew',  be  shrewe,  *  be-schrew, 
*  bi-schrewen.  *  be-schrow  (ew  as  u), 

v.t.      Eng.  prefix  be,  anil  shrew.] 

1.  To  imprecate  a  mild  curse  upon  ;  to  wish 
that  a  trifling  amount  of  evil  may  happen  to 
(with  a  being,  a  person,  or  a  thing  for  the 
object). 

"  Del.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

laga.  Rethrew  him  fur  it  ! 
How  comes  this  trick  U|»m  him!  " 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iv.  8. 

2.  Under  the  guise  of  uttering  an  impreca- 
tion against  one,  really  to  utter  an  exclamation 
of  love,  tenderness,  or  coaxing. 


"  Bethreu  your  heart,  fair  daughter." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V.,  ii.  8. 

3.  To  deprave,  make  evil. 

"  Who  goth  simpleli.  goth  trostli :  who  forsothe  be- 
ihrewith  his  weies,  shal  be  maad  opeue."—  Wj/clif* 
(fro*,  x.  9). 

IT  Generally  in  the  imperative,  signifying 
"  woe  be  to  "  (see  examples  above).  Once  in 
Shakespeare  in  the  pr.  indicative  with  /. 

"I  betchrem  all  shrows." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  2. 

Beschrew  me,  beschrew  my  heart :  A  form  of 
asseveration ;  indeed.  (Schmidt,  Shakespeare 
Lexic.,  &c.) 

be  shroud',  v.t.  [Eug.  prefix  be,  and  shroud.] 
To  shroud. 

bo-shroud'-ed,  pa.  par.    [BESHBOUD.] 
be-shroud  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESHROUD.] 

*be-shut',   *be-shet',   *  be  shett'e,  t».fc 

[Eug.  prefix  be,  and  sliet.]    To  shut  up. 
"Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet, 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly." 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  4,488. 

be  side,  be-sides,  *bi-si-dis,  *by- 
syde,  *  by  syde  *  bi  syde,  prep.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  svle;  A.S.  besMati,  =  by 
the  side  ;  be  and  bi  =  by,  near,  and  sidan,  dak 
of  sUl  =  a  side.] 

A.  As  prep,  (originally  of  old  form  akin  to 
both  beside  and  besides ;  now  chiefly,  and  in- 
deed all  but  exclusively,  of  the  form  beside) : 

L  Lit. :  By  the  side  of ;  hence,  near,  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to. 

"  In  that  dai  Jhesus  yede  out  of  the  hous  and  sat 
bttidit  the  sea,"—  Wycl,ffe  :  JftM.  xiiL  1. 

"...  he  leadeth  me  betide  the  still  waters."— Ptalm 
rxiii.  2. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Over  and  above ;  in  addition  to. 

" .  .  .  four  thousand  men,  betide  women  and  chil- 
dren."— Matt.  xv.  38. 

"Thus  we  find  in  South  America  three  birds  which 
nse  their  wings  for  other  purposes  besides  flight."— 
Darwin, :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Outside  of  :  apart  from,  but  not  contrary 
to. 

"  It  is  betide  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon 
this  speculation  "—Locke. 

3.  Out  of ;   in  a  state  deviating  from  and 
often  contrary  to. 

(a)  Without  a  reflexive  pronoun  : 

"  Of  vagabonds  we  say. 
That  they  are  lie Ter  beside  their  way." 

nudibrat. 

(b)  With  a  reflexive  pronoun :    (Used  in  the 
phrase,  "  To  be  beside  one's  self,"  meaning  to 
be  out  of  one's  senses,  to  be  mad.) 

"...  Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art 
betide  thyself."— Acts  xxvl  24. 

B.  As  adverb  (chiefly,  though  by  no  mecnit 
exclusively,  of  the  form  besides)  :    Moreover, 
over  and  above ;  in  addition  to  this,  more  than 
that ;  not  of  the  number,  class,  or  «itegory 
previously  mentioned. 


H  Beside  the  mark :  Away  from  the  point 
aimed  at ;  hence  irrelevantly. 

"A  deaf  man  .  .  .  who  argues  betide  the  mark.'— 
Macaulay :  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Uocernment. 

(a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  besides 
and  moreover : — Besides  marks  simply  the  con- 
nection which  subsists    between    what  goes 
before  and  what  follows  ;  moreover  marks  the 
addition  of  something  particular  to  what  h;is 
already  been  said.    Thus,  in  enumerating  the 
good  qualities  of  an  individual,  we  may  say, 
"he  is,  besides,  of  a  peaceable  disposition."  On 
concluding  any  subject,  we  may  introduce  a 
farther  clause  by  a  moreover:  "moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those  who  will 
suffer  by  such  a  change." 

(b)  Besides  and  except  are  thus  discriminated  : 
Besides  expresses  the  idea  of  addition  ;  except 
that  of  exclusion.     "  There  were  many  there 
besides  ourselves;"  "No  one  except  ourselves 
will  be  admitted."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synoii.) 

be  siege,  *  bcsege,  *bi  sege.u.t.  [From 
Eng.  prefix  be,  and  siege.  In  Fr.  astieger ; 
from  sieger  =  to  set ;  siege  —  a  seat,  ...  a 
siege.]  [SlEQE.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  sit  down  before  a  place  with  the 
view  of  capturing  it ;  to  Invest  a  place  with 
hostile  armaments ;  to  open  trenches  against 
it,  and  when  suitable  preparations  have  been 
niade,  to  assault  it,  with  the  view  of  capturing 
it  by  force  or  compelling  its  surrender. 

"...  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against 
Samaria,  and  besieged  it.  —2  Kingt  xviii.  9. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e.    ey  ~  a.    qu  =  Itw. 
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2.  Fuf.  :  To  beset,  to  surround  a  person  or 
place  with  numbers  of  people,  as,  for  instance, 
with  a  multitude  of  beggars  clamouring  for 
relief. 

*  be-siege  ,  s.  [From  besiege,  v.  (q.v.).]   Siege ; 
besiegement. 

"  .  .  sufflsed  him  for  the  beiltge  of  Sagitte."— 
Hacklui/t :  Voyagrt,  11.  15. 

be-sleged,  *  beseged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE- 

8IEOE,  V.] 

be-sie'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  besiege ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  besieging ;  the  state  of  being  be- 
sieged. 

"Eche  person  setting  before  their  eies  btritaement, 
hungar.  and  the  arrogant  enemy,  .  .  ."—(joldyng 
Jutlicr,  p.  31.  (Richardion.) 

be-Sle'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  besiege) ;  -er.]  One 
who  besieges  a  place.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"Their  spirits  rose,  and  the  brsiegers  began  to  lose 
heart"— Macaulay:  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

be-Sieg   Ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [BESIEGE,  v.t.] 

t  be-Sleg'-Ing-ly,  aslv.  [Eng.  besieginq :  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  army  prosecuting  a 
siege.  (Webster.) 

be-sU'-ver,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  silver.] 
To  cover  with,  or  array  iu  silver.  (Lit.  <£fig.) 

"  Though  many  streams  his  banks  besiluered." 
O.  Fletcher :  Chritt't  Triumph  on  Earth.  (Ktckardton.) 

be-sfl  -vered,  pa.  par.    [BESILVER.] 

*  be-singe,  *  be-zenge,  v.t.    [Eng.  be,  and 
tinge.}    To  singe. 

"  The  prive  cat  betength  of  to  hU  scln."— Aytnb.,  p.  230. 

t  be-Sl'r-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  siren.] 
To  act  the  siren  to  ;  to  lure  as  the  sirens 
were  fabled  to  do.  (Quarterly  Review.) 

t  bS-sir'-ened,  pa.  par.    [BESIKEN.] 
t  bS-sir'-en-ing,  pr.  par.    [BESIREN.] 

*  be-sit',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sit.]    To  sit 
well  upon,  to  suit,  to  befit.    [BESET,  I.  2.] 

"  Me  ill  bttitt,  that  in  der-doing  armes 
And  honour's  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend." 
Spenttr:  F.  ft,  IX  vii.  10. 

*  bS-sit'-tlng,  pr.  par.    [BESIT.]    Befitting. 

"  And  that  which  is  for  ladies  most  befitting, 
To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace." 

Spenter:  F.  ft,  IV.  U.  19. 

*  bS-slab'-ber,  v.t.    [BESLOBBER.] 

"Thanne  come  sleuthe  al  bula'tered,  with  two  slymy 
eiyeu."  P.  Plowman,  bk.  v.,  392. 

be-sla  ve,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slave.]  To 
enslave  ;  to  make  a  slave  of.  (In  general 
figuratively.) 

"...  and  hath  brnlavrd  himself  to  a  bewitching 
beauty,  .  .  ."—Bp.  ffaU:  Warkt,  ii.  118. 

"  It  [covetousuessj  .  .  .  beslartt  the  affections,  .  .  ." 
— Quartet :  Judgment  and  Mercy. 

be-sla  ved,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BESLAVE.] 

b<S-slav'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slaver.] 
To  slaver ;  to  defile  with  slaver. 

"...  one  of  your  rheumatick  poets  that  beslaveri 
all  the  paper  he  cornea  by,  .  .  ."—Jtoturn  from  Par- 
nattut,  i.  3. 

be-slav'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESLAVER.] 
be-slav'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESLAVKR.] 
bS-sla'-ving,  pr.  par.    [BESLAVE.] 

bes-le'r-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Basil  Besler,  an 
apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  joint  editor  of  a 
sumptuous  botanical  work.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaceae  (Figworts).  The  species 
are  ornamental.  Several  have  been  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

be  slirne,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slime.]  To 
daub  with  slime. 

"  Our  fry  of  writers  may  bes'ime  his  fame. 
And  give  his  action  that  ,-vlulterate  name.' 

B.  Jonxo  i- :  roetatter  Prol. 

be-sli'med,  pa.  par.  t  a.    [BESLIME.] 
be  sll  -mlng,  pr.  par.     [BESLIME.] 

be-slob'-ber,  *  be-slub'-ber,  *by  slob- 

er,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,,  and  slobber,  slubber.] 
To  beslobber,  to  besmear. 

"...  bleed  ;  and  then  beshibber  onr  garments  with 

it.  and  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men."— Shaketp.: 

Ben.lV.,\\.  4. 

be-sldb'-bered,  *  be-slub'-bered,  «by 
slob-bered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BESLOBBER, 
BESLUBBER."] 


be-slob'-ber-Ing,  *  be-slub  -ber-lng,  pr. 

par.     [BESLOBBER,  BESLUBBER.] 

be'-slur'-lied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESLUURY.] 

bS-Slur'-ry,  v.t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  he,  and  N. 
dialect  of  Eng.  slurry  —  to  dirty,  to  smear  ;  E. 
dialect  slur  —  thin  washy  mud  (?).  Compare  Dut. 
ilyk  —  dirt,  mud.]  To  smear,  to  soil,  to  defile. 

"  And  being  in  this  piteous  case. 
Ami  all  bfllarrifd  head  and  face." 


*  besmc,  *  beesme,  *  blsme,  s.    [BESOM.] 

'  he   cummyuge.    fyndeth    it   vnide.   clensid   with 
bitmet,  aud  maad  faire."—  Wvdlfe  (Man.  xiL  44). 

besmear,  *be-smeare,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  smear.  A.S.  besmired,  besmyred  =  be- 
smeared ;  be  and  smyrian,  smyrigan,  smerian, 
smirian  —  to  smear,  to  anoint :  smerii  =  fat, 
grease,  butter.  In  Dan.  besmore ;  Dut.  be- 
smeren ;  Ger.  beschmieren  =  to  besmear.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  over  with  something  unctuous, 
which  adheres  to  what  it  touches. 

(a)  The  unctuous  substance  not  being  neces- 
sarily fitted  to  defile : 

"  But  lay,  as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight, 
Besmear  d  with  precious  balm,  whose  virtuous  might 
Did  heal  his  wouuds."         Speruer :  F.  ft.  I.  xi.  50. 

(6)  The  unctuous  substance  being  fitted  to  defile : 
"  Pint.  Moloch,  horrid  king,  betmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  I 

2.  To  cover  with  something  not  unctuous. 

".  .  .  grooms  beimear'd  with  gold." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  bk.  r. 

IL  Fig. :  To  soil ;  to  defile  in  a  moral  sense. 

"  My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  bctmenr  it." 

Shaketp. :  Her.  of  fen.,  T.  1. 

be-smear  ed,  pa.  par.    [BESMEAR.] 

be-smear'-er,  s.  [Eng.  besmear;  -er.  In 
Ger.  beschmierer.]  One  who  besmears. 

be-smear'-Ihg,  pr.  par.    [BESMEAR.] 

be-smir 911 ,  *  be-smlrche,  *  be  smyr9h, 
*  be-smer^h,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
smirch,  cognate  with  smear.  ]  [SMIRCH,  SMEAR.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  besmear,  so  as  to  defile,  with 
mud,  filth,  or  anything  similar.    (Used  with  a 
material  thing  for  the  object.) 

"  Onr  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  bermirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field." 

ShoJcetp.  :  Ben.  V.,  iv.  S. 

2.  Fig. :   To  defile,  to  soil,  to  put  a  con- 
spicuous blot  upon.    (Used  chiefly  with  what 
is  immaterial  or  abstract  for  the  object.) 

"  Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  betmireh 
The  virtue  of  his  will. '— Shaketp. :  Bam.,  i.  ». 

bo-smirch  ed,  *  besmyrcht,  pa.  par. 
[BESMIRCH.] 

be'-smirch'-lng,  ?r.  par.    [BESMIRCH.] 

*be-smit,  *be-smette,    bi-smit,  v.t. 

[Pref.  be,  and  A.S.  smiten  =  to  smite.]     To 
infect,  to  contaminate. 

"  Thet  is  a  nice  liuerof  al  the  wordle  is  betmet.  '— 
Ayenbitf,  p.  32. 

be-smoke',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  smoke.] 

1.  To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  harden  or  dry  in 
smoke.    (Johnson.) 

2.  To  soil  with  smoke.    (Johnson.) 

be  smok  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESMOKE.] 
be-smo'-king,  pr.  par.    [BESMOKE.] 

be -smooth,  *  be-smoothe,  v.t.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  smooth.]  To  make  smooth. 

"And  with  Immortal  balm  bemooth  her  skin.* 

Chapman:  Bom.  (Jdyst..  bk.  vlil 

*  be-smSt-tered,  *  be-sm6t'-trit  (0.  Sc.), 
particip.  a.     [Apparently  from  a  verb  besmot- 
ter,  which  is  not  found,  nor  is  the  simple  verb 
smotter.     But  for  the  fact  that  smut  does  not 
occur  till  much  later,  besmotter  might  be  taken 
for  a  dim.  or  frequent,  from  besmut  or  smut. 
Skeat  compares  smoterlich  (q.v.).]     Bespat- 
tered or  befouled  with,  or  as  with,  mud  or 
dirt. 

"  Of  fustian  he  wore  a  gipon 
All  betmotred  with  his  habergeon." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  It. 

be  smut ,  v.t.  [Pref.  be,  and  Eng.  smut,  v.] 
To  cover  or  bl.icken  with  smut  (Lit.  & 

fig.) 


be  smut  ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BESMUT.! 
Covered  or  blackened  with  smut;  affected 
with  smut.  (Said  of  wheat.) 

t  be-snow',  *  be-snew,  v.t  [From  Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  snow  (q.v.).  In  A.S.  besniwod  = 
snowed  ;  Dan.  besnee  =  to  snow  upon  ;  Dut. 
besneeuwed  =  covered  with  snow ;  Ger.  bt- 
schneten  =  to  cover  with  snow.] 

1.  To  cover  with  snow,  to  cover  with  any- 
thing thick  as  snow-flakes. 

"  The  presents  every  day  ben  newed. 
He  was  with  giftes  al  betntutd." 

dower :  Conf.  4m.,  bk.  Tt 

2.  To  render  white  like  snow. 

"  Another  shall 

Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  bemme."  Carew :  Poemi,  p.  W. 

be-snow  ed  (ix "  be-snewed,*by-snywe, 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [BESNOW.]  (Todd.) 

be-snuff',  v.t.  [Prom  Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
snuff.]  To  besmear,  soil,  or  defile  witti  snuff 

"  Unwaah'd  her  hands,  and  much  bttimff'd  her  face." 
Young :  Satire  I 

be-snuff'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESNUFF.] 
be-snuf  -f  ing,  pr.  par.    [BESNUFF.] 

*  be-soil,  v.t.  [Eng.  be,  and  soil.]  To  defile, 
soil. 


be  som,    *  be-some,  *  bee-some,  *  be- 

sym,  *  be  sowme,  *  bes-me,  s.  [A.8. 
besma,  besema  =  a  besom,  a  broom,  rods,  twigs  ; 
Dut.  bezem;  (N.H.)  Ger.  besen ;  M.H.  Ger. 
beseme,  bcsme;  O.K.  Ger.  besamo.]  A  broom 
made  of  twigs  tied  together. 

I.  Lit.:  A  handy  domestic  implement  for 
sweeping  with. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything    which    sweeps    away    what 
is  morally  worthless   or  offensive   from  the 
human  heart 

2.  Anything    which     completely    sweeps 
away  or  otherwise  destroys  the  habitation* 
or  works  of  man,  destruction. 

"...  I  will  sweep  it  [Babylon]  with  the  bttan  of 
destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."— /to.  xiv.  23. 

3.  A  contemptuous  designation  for  a  low 
woman  ;  a  prostitute.    (Scotch.) 

"Ill-fa-ard,  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk,  that  she  is, 
—to  set  up  to  be  sae  muckle  better  than  ither  folk, 
the  auld  betom,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Tata  of  my  Landlord, 
11. 206.  (Jamieson.) 

besom-clean,  a.  As  clean  as  a  besom 
can  make  a  floor  without  its  having  been 
washed.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

t  be'-som,  v.t.    [From  besom,  s.  (q.v.).]    To 
sweep  with  a  besom. 


t  be'-s6"m-er,  s.  [Eng.  besom,  and  -er.]  On« 
who  uses  a  besom.  (Webster.) 

*  bs-sort',  v.  t.     [Eng.  prefix   be,  and   sort.) 
To  beflt,  to  become,  to  suit,  to  be  suitable  to, 
to  be  congruous  with. 

"  Such  men  as  may  briort  your  age,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  King  Lear,  L  4. 

*  be-sort',  s.     [Prom  besort,  v.  (q.v.).]    Com- 
pany, attendance,  train. 

"  Doe  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition. 
With  such  accommodation,  and  betort, 
As  levels  with  ber  breeding." 

zhaketp.  :  OtheOo,  L  t, 

be-sot',  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sot  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  sottish,  to  stupefy,  to  take  away 
the  power  of  thinking,  to  dull  the  intellect, 
the  senses,  or  both. 

"  Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes. 
That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes." 

Budtarat. 

2.  To  cause  to  dote  upon.  With  on  followed 
by  that  of  which  one  is  enamoured. 

"  Which  be.  betotterl  on  that  face  and  eyes, 

Would  rend  from  us. "  Drydtn 

or  without  on — 

"  Conscious  of  Impotence,  they  soon  grow  drank 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice  ;  and.  betotted  thus. 
Build  him  a  pedestal."      Covtper  :  The  Talk,  bk.  r. 

bS-SOt'-ted,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [BESOT.] 

"...  with  betntted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. " 

Milton. •  Comut. 

be-SOt'-tSd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  besotted,  and  -ly.] 
In  a  besotted  manner,  after  the  manner  of 
a  sot  Spec.— 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan, -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -clous -shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
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1.  Stupidly  senseless. 

2.  With  foolish  doting. 

"  After  ten  or  twelve  years'  pro-iperous  war  and  con- 
tesiatiou  with  tyranny,  basely  and  besottedly  to  run 
their  necks  again  into  the  yoke,  which  they  have 
broken."— llttton:  Heady  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
Commonwealth. 

tbe-s6t'-ted-ness,s.  [Eng.  besotted  ;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  besotted. 

1.  Stupidity,  senselessness. 

"...  hardness,  besotted-ness  of  heart,  .  .  ."—Milton: 
Of  Trite  Religion,  ice.,  ad  tin. 

2.  Foolish  doting,  infatuation. 
be-SOt'-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [BESOT.] 

be-sot'-tlhg-ly,  adv.  I  Eng.  besotting;  -ly.] 
In  a  besotting  manner,  so  as  te  besot. 
(Webster.) 

fee-sought'  (sought  as  sat),  pa.  par.  [BE- 
SEECH.] 

1.  Past  participle  of  beseech. 

"  Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd,  besought  to  entertain.* 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  Preterite  of  beseech. 

"...  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear." 
— Gen.  xlii.  21. 

•bS-sour',  *be-sowre,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  sour.]  To  render  sour  (Ht.  and/*?.). 

"  How  should  we  abhor  and  loath,  and  detest,  this 

heathenism  of  unregenerate  carnal  nature,  which 
makes  our  best  works  so  unchristian."— Hammond  : 
Works,  voL  iv.,  ser.  15. 

b&-south',  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
south.]  To  the  south  of.  (Scotch.) 

t  be-spa'ke,  a  preterite  of  BESPEAK  (q.v.)i 

"...  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  ha;id  of  negligence." 

Wordsworth :  Tim  £jccursion,  bk.  1. 

be-spang -le  (le  as  el),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  spangle.]     To  powder  over  with  spangles, 
to  besprinkle  over  with  anything  glittering,  as 
with  starlight  or  with  dew. 
•"  Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heav'us  bespangling  with  diihevell'd  light." 

Pope:  Kapa  of  the  Lock,  v.  ISO. 

be-spang  led  (led  as  eld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BESPANGLE.] 

"  In  one  grand  bespangled  expanse."— .Darwin  :  Dt- 
scent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  13. 

bS-Sparig'-ling,  pr.  par.    [BESPANGLE.] 

*  be-spar'-age,  v.t.  [A  wrong  formation  for 
disparage  (q.v. ),  -sparage  being  taken,  instead 
of  -parage,  as  the  stem.]  To  disparage. 


b§-spat'-ter,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spatter.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  defile  or  soil  by  flinging  mud, 
clay,  water,  or  anything  similar  at  a  person  or 
thing. 

"  His  weapons  are  the  same  which  women  and 
children  use,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to  he- 
lpatter."—8tvift. 

2.  Fig. :   To   asperse   with   reproaches   or 
calumnies,  to  fling  calumnies  against. 

"...  with  many  other  such  like  vilifying  terras, 
with  which  he  hath  bespattt^red  most  of  the  gentry 
of  our  town."—  Banyan :  P.  P.,  pt  i. 

bS-Spat'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESPATTER.] 
b8-sp3,t'-ter-ing,pr.  par.  [BESPATTEB.] 

*  bS-spat-tle,  *be-spatle  (le  as  el),  v.t. 

[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spattle  =  spittle.] 

"They  betpa'led  hym  and  byspitted  him."— Bolt : 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*  be-spat  -tied,  be-spat  -led  (led  as  eld), 

•pa.  par.    [BESPATTLE.] 

*  be-spawl,    *  be  spaul,    *  be  spaule, 

v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be ;  and  sjiaial  =  to  disperse 
spittle  in  a  careless  and  filthy  manner.]  To 
bespatter  with  spittle  (lit.  and  fig.). 

"  See  how  this  remonstrant  would  invest  himself 
conditionally  with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he 
might  have  sufficient  to  bespuul  his  brethren."— 
Mil.' on  :  A  nimad.  upon  Hem-ins. 

*  be-spawled,  *  be-spauled,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
SPAWL,  BESPAUL.] 

"And   In  their  sight  to  spunge  his  to&m-bespawled 
beard."  Dragton .  PolHolbion,  K.  2. 

be-speak,  *  be  spcakc,  •  be  spe  kin, 
*bi-speke,  *  bes'peke  (preterite  be-spoke, 
t  be-spake),  v.t.  &  i.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  speak ;  A.S.  besprecan  =  to  speak  to,  to 
tell,  pretend,  complain,  accuse,  impeach ; 


from  A.S.  prefix  be,  and  sprecan  =  to  speak; 
sprccc,  spree  =  a    speech,    a  word ;    in    Dut. 
bespreken;  Ger.  besprechen  =  to  bespeak.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  speak  to,  to  address.    (Poetic.) 

"  The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd  ; 
And,  touch  d  with  urief.  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid." 
Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  874,  875. 

2.  To  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of,  beforehand. 
Specially — 

(a)  To  solicit  anything,  or  to  arrange  be- 
forehand for  the  purchase  of  an  article  before 
anyone  else  can  engage  it,  to  pre-engage. 

"  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak." 

Shakesp.  :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

(Z>)  To  apologise  for  beforehand. 

"  My  preface  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader, 
by  so  tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him."—Dryden. 

3.  To  forebode,  to  anticipate  the  coining  of 
a  future  event. 

"  They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  formed 
ominous  proguosticks,  in  order  to  scare  the  allies."— 
Swift. 

4.  To  betoken  by  means  of  words,  sounds, 
or  even  by  something  visible  to  the  eye  or 
cognisable  by  the  reason  instead  of  audible  to 
the  ear. 

"  What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  I " 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  1». 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak.    (Poetic.) 

"  And,  in  her  modest  manner,  thus  bespake, 
Dear  kuight  ..."  •  Spenser :  F.  Q. 

2.  To  consult,  debate. 

"  Thay  bespeken  how  he  myght 
Slegnlyen  a-scape  out  of  the  syght." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  3,509. 

be-speak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  bespeak,  and  -er.] 
One  who  bespeaks. 

"They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  bespeaker  of  the 
work,  but  delight  in  tlie  work  itself."—  Wotton. 

be-speak'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [BESPEAK.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  speaking  beforehand, 
to  make  an  engagement,   obtain  favour,   or 
remove  cause  of  offence. 

be-speck'-le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  -speckle.]  To  speckle  over,  to  scatter  over 
with  specks  or  spots  (lit.  and/w.). 

"  And  as  a  flaring  tire  bespeckl'd  her  with  all  the 


t  be-spend',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spend.] 
To  weigh  out,  to  give  out,  to  bestow. 

t  be-spent',  pa.  par.    [BESPEND.  ] 

"...  All  his  craft  bcspent 
About  the  bed." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyssey,  bk.  vlii. 

*b8-spet',r.t.  [BESPIT.]  Also  pa,  par.  of  oespit. 

be-spew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [From  Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  spew.  In  Sw.  bespy ;  Dan,  bespytle.] 
To  soil  or  daub  with  spue.  (Ogilvie.) 

bc-spi'96,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spice.]  To 
impregnate  or  season  witli  spice  or  spices.] 

"  Thou  might'st  bespice  a  cup 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink. 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

be-spirt',  v.t.    [BESPURT.] 

be-spit',  *  be-spet,  *  by-speete,  *  bi- 

spitte,  *  by-spit  (pret.  bespat,  bespit,  be- 
spet),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spit;  O.  Eng. 
spet  =  a  spittle.  ]  To  daub  with  spittle. 

"  Then  was  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be 
seen  of  all  mankind,  vilaiusly  bespet."— Chaucer  : 
Parson's  Tale. 

"Thei  schulen  scorne  him,  and  byspeete  him." — 
Wycliffe  (Mark  x.  84). 

be-8plt'-tlng,  pr.  par.    [BESPIT,  v.] 
be-spdTse,be  spok  -en,?«  par.  [BESPEAK.] 

be-spot',  v.t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spot. 
In  Dut.  bespatten  —  to  mock  at,  to  deride.] 
To  spot  over,  to  mark  with  spots. 

"  A  mightier  river  winds  from  realm  to  realm ; 
And.  like  a  seriient.  shows  his  jrlitteiing  back 
Unspotted  with  innumerable  isles." 

H'ordswurih:  Excursion,  bk.  Til. 

ba  spot'  ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BESPOT.] 
be-spot  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BESPOT.] 

be-spread'  (pret.  beef/read ;  pa.  par.  bespread, 
bespredd),  v.t.  To  spread  over,  or  in  different 
directions ;  to  adorn. 

"  His  nuptial  bed 

With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
bespread,"       Dryden:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xviii. 


be-spread'-ing,  pr.  par.   [BESPREAD.] 

*  be-spren  t,  *  be  sprm  cte,  *  be  sprm  t. 

*  be  -  sprent ,  *  be  -  spreynt,  *  be  - 
spreint,  pa.  par.  [BESPRINKLED.]  Be- 
sprinkled ;  sprinkled  over. 

"  The  savoury  herb 
01  knot-grass  dew  besprent." 

JHilton :  Com.,  642. 

be  sprlnk  le,  *  be-sprmck'-le  (le  as 
el),  v.t.  (pa.  par.  besprinkled,  *  besprent,  £c.). 
[From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sprinkle.  In  Dan. 
beaprcenge ;  Dut.  bespren/.eUii ;  Ger.  bespren- 
keln,  besprengen.  ]  To  sprinkle  or  scatter  over, 
to  bedew  (lit.  &fig.). 

"  She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pastures  green  beneath  her  eye. 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

"  Herodotus,  imitating  the  father  poet,  whose  lif« 
he  bad  written,  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many 
fabulosities. " — Browne. 

be-sprmk'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  besprinkl(e)ir.]  One 
who  besprinkles.  (Sherwood.) 

*  be  sprihk  -ling,    pr.   par.    &   a.      [BE- 
SPRINKLE.] 

A.  .v  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  sprinkling  water 
or  any  other  liquid  over  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  the  sprinkling. 

*  be  -sprint,  pa.  par.    [BESPRENT.  ] 

be-spurt,  be-spirt,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be.  and 
spurt,  spirt.]  To  spirt  01  squirt  over. 

".  -  .  and  to  send  borne  lib  haughtiness  well  b«- 
spurted  with  his  own  holy- water.'—  Milton:  Aninuidf. 
Rem,  Defence. 

be-spur'-ted,  be  splr  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a, 
[BESPURT,  BE.SPIRT.] 

be-spurt'-ing,  be-spirt'-ing,pr.  par.  [Ba- 
SPURT,  BESPIRT.] 

be-sput'-ter,  v.t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
sputter.  In  Dan.  bespytte.  \  To  sputter  or  cast 
spittle  over  a  person  or  thing.  (Johnson.) 

*  besquite,  s.    [BISCUIT.] 

"  Armour  thei  had  plente,  and  god  besyuite  to  mete." 
— Lanytoft:  Chron.,p.  17L 

Bes  -sem-er,  s.  &  as  a.    [See  definition.] 

As  adj.:  Named  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  H. 
Bessemer  (born  in  Hertfordshire  in  181SX 

Bessemer  process. 

Aletatt. :  A  metallurgic  process  which  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  puddling  with  certain  de- 
scriptions of  cast  iron,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  or  steely-iron  for  many  purposes. 
It  consists  in  the  forcing  of  atmospheric  air 
into  melted  cast  iron.  It  was  first  announced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assoc.  in  1866. 

best,  *  beste,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  betst,  betest 
=:  the  best.  It  stands  in  a  close  relation  to 
the  compar.  betera,  betra,  beterf,  betre  =  better 
[BETTER],  but  has  no  real  affinity  to  the  posi- 
tive god— good  [GOOD].  In  Icel.  beztr,  beast; 
Sw.  biist ;  Dan.  best,  beste;  Dut.  best;  Ger. 
beste;  O.  H.  Ger.  pezisto;  Goth,  betizo,  bo* 
tista.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Excelling  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities  which  render  a  person 
more  distinguished,  or  the  physical  qualities 
which  make  a  thing  more  valuable  than  all 
others  of  its  class.  Thus,  the  best  boy  in  a 
school  is  the  one  whose  conduct,  diligence, 
and  attainments  surpass  those  of  all  the  other 
pupils ;  the  best  road  is  that  most  adapted  to 
one's  purpose  ;  the  best  field,  the  most  fertile 
field  or  the  field  in  other  respects  more  valu- 
able than  others. 

"...  I'll  spoak  it  before  the  best  laid."— Shakesp. : 

Merry  Wives,  iij.  8. 
"...   take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  laud." — Gen. 

xliiL  11. 


B.  As  substantive  (thrmigh  omission  of  the 
real  substantive) :  The  persons  who  or  the 
thing  which  surpasses  all  others  of  them  or 
its  class,  in  the  desirable  quality  or  qualities 
with  respect  to  which  comparison  is  made. 
Used— 

(a)  (Plur.)  Of  persons: 

"...  the  best  sometimes  forget." 

Sliafoip.  :  Oth.,  VL  8. 

(6)  (Sing.)  Of  things: 

"The  best,  alas,  is  far  from  us."— Carlyle:   Ileroet. 
and  Hero  Worship,  sect.  v. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  ---  kw. 


best— bestowed 
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C.  -4s  adverb : 

1.  In  the  highest  degree  beyond  all  others 
with  whom  or  which  comparison  may  be  made. 

"...  he.  I  think.  lxut  loves  you." 

Shakeip. :  Tim  Oent.  of  Ver.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage,  with  most  profit 
or  success. 

"...  but  she  ia  bett  m.irried  that  dies  .  .  ." 

AofeMyi.  ;  ftorn.  <f  Jut.,  iv.  5. 

8.  With  the  most  ease. 

"...  how  'ti»  be.it  to  liear  it." 

Kh-ikeip. :  Alts  WeU.  ill  T. 

4.  Most  intimately,  most  particularly,  most 
correctly,  in  the  highest  degree. 

"...  thou  best  kuow'st  what  .  .  ." 

Shalcrip. :  Temp.,  i  i 

D,  In  special  phrases :  Best  is  often  used  in 
special  phrases,  generally  as  a  substantive. 

1.  At  best  or  at  the  best:    When  the  most 
favourable  view  is  taken,  when  all  advantages 
are  properly  estimated. 

2.  Best  to  do  or  to  be  done  is  elliptical,  mean- 
ing the  best  thing  to  do  or  to  be  done. 

3.  One's  best :  The  best  which  one  can  do ; 
the  utmost  effort  which  one  can  put  forth. 

"  The  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down."— Bacon. 

4.  The  but  may  stand  1'or  the  best  persons 
or  things.     [B.  (/<).] 

5.  To  have  the  best  nf  it :  To  have  the  advan- 
tage over,  to  get  the  better  of. 

C.  To  make  the  best  nf  anything :  To  succeed 
in  deriving  from  it  the  maximum  of  advantage 
which  it  is  capable  of  rendering,  or,  if  no  ad- 
vantage be  derivable  from  it,  then  to  reduce 
its  disadvantages  to  a  minimum. 

"  Let  there  lw  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities 
where  they  may  make  the  best  of  them,  except  there  be 
siiiuf  special  cause  of  caution."— Bacon. 

7.  To  make  the  best  of  one's  way  :  To  proceed 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  one's  way. 

"  We  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way,  till  we 
were  forced  by  contrary  winds  .  .  ."—Addison. 
^  Best  occurs  also  in  an  infinite  number  of 
compounds,  such  as  best-bel  ived,  too  obvious 
in  their  construction  and  meaning  to  require 
insertion. 

best  aucht,  best-aucht,  s.  The  most 
valuable  article  of  a  particular  description 
that  any  man  possessed,  commonly  the  l>est 
horse  or  ox  used  in  labour,  claimed  by  a  land- 
lord on  the  death  of  his  tenant.  (Scotch.) 
(Jiinicson.)  [COPYHOLD,  HERIOT.] 

best-beloved,  a.  Beloved  above  all 
others. 

"And  in  their  crew  Ms  laat'-be'ifnl  Benjamin." 

Dryden :  The  llirul  a, id  Panther,  It 

best-man,  best  man,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  vanquishes  another  in  any 
kind  of  battle.    (Eng.) 

"...  ho  proved  best  man  i'  the  field."— Shakesp. : 
Coriol..  ii.  2. 

2.  A  bridesman  or  attendant  upon  the  bride- 
groom. 

"  Presently  after  the  two  bridegrooms  entered,  ac- 
eompame  1  each  by  his  friend  or  belt-man."— St.  John- 
stoun.  Hi.  M. 

best-work,  *. 

Alining :  A  miner's  term  used  of  the  best  or 
richest  class  of  ore. 

beet,  v.t.  [BEST,  a.]  To  get  the  better  of,  to 
cheat,  to  outwit,  (t'u'gar.) 

*  best,  pa.  par.    [BASTE.] 

1.  Struck,  beaten.     (Scotch.) 

2.  Fluttering,  shaken  (?).     (Barbour.) 

"  Sum  best,  sum  woundyt,  sum  als  slayne."— Aarooun 
'iv.  94,  MS.  (Jamiesoil.) 

»  best,  *  beste,  s.  [BEAST.]  (Chaucer :  C.  T., 
1,311.) 

»  be  stad ,    *  be  stadd  e,  pa.   par.     [BE- 

*  be-stain',  v.  t.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  stain.]    To 

stain,  to  mark  with  stains  ;  to  spot.  (Lit.  £flg.) 

*  be-stain  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BESTAIN.] 

"  We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloke 
With  our  pure  honours." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  iv.  8. 

*  bS-Btain  -Ing,  pr.  par.     [BESTAIN.] 

be-stead,  *b$-stSd,  *be-stad,  *be- 
Stadde,  *  bi-Sted,  v.t.  [Eng.  pret  be,  and 
stead.  A.S.  stede,  stcede,  styde  =  a  place,  station, 
stead.  ]  Essential  meaning,  to  place  or  dispose, 
so  as  to  produce  certain  results.  Specially— 

1.  So  to  place  as  to  be  to  the  profit  or  ad- 
vantage of,  or  simply  to  profit ;  to  produce 
advantage  to. 


'  Hence,  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred  ! 
How  little  you  betted. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  !" 
Milton :  II  fen 


2.  So  to  place  as  to  entertain,  to  receive,  or 
accommodate,  or  simply  entertain  ;  to  receive, 
to  accommodate. 

"They  shall  pass  through  it  hardly    bettead   and 
hungry."—  /««.  vlii.  21. 

3.  So  to  place  as  to  beset,   surround,   en- 
tangle, overwhelm,  or  overpower  ;   or  simply 
to  beset,  surround,  entangle,  overwhelm,  or 
overpower. 

"...  ye  hare  come  at  a  time  when  he's  sair  leafed." 
—Scott  :  Guy  Alannering.  ch.  xi. 

"  Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearefull  more  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certeiue  perill  he  stood  in." 

Sptnter:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  M. 

be-stead  ,  t  be-sted  ,   *  be  stedd,  *  be- 
sted ded,  '  be  stad,  •  be  stadde,  *  bi 

Sted',  pa.  par.    [BESTEAD.] 

"And  there  the  ladie,  ill  of  friends  bettedded.' 
Upenter:  f.  «.,  IV.  i.  S. 

•be  -steal,  *  be  -stele,  *  bl-  stele,  r.t. 

[STEAL.]    To  steal  away. 

"  On  of  hein  .  .  .  ys  byltole  awaye." 

Sir  ferumbrat,  3,876.    (ff.E.D.) 

bes  -tf  aL,  •  bes  ti  all,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr., 
Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  bestial  ;  Ital.  beatUde  ;  from 
Lat.  bestialls  =  like  a  beast,  bestial  ;  from 
bestia  -  a  beast,  an  irrational  creature  as 
opposed  to  man.) 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals,  and 
especially  those  which  are  the  most  savage 
and  repulsive. 

"  Part  human,  part  beftlal."—  Tatter,  No.  49. 

2.  In  qualities  resembling  a  beast  ;  brutal, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity, 
suitable  for  a  beast. 


"  Moreover,  urge  bis  hateful  luxury, 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lu 
ShalKtp.  :  l!ich<ird  III., 


st" 


*  B.  As  substantive  :  Bestiality. 

"  Bestial  among  reaaonables  is  forboden  in  euery 
I»we  and  eui-ry  sect,  both  in  Christen  and  others."  — 
Teit.  of  Li,ue,  bk.  ii. 

Tf  All  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  on  a 
form,  taken  collectively. 

"And  besides  all  other  kindes  of  bestial!,  fruteful  of 
mares,  for  breeding  of  horse."—  Doer.  <//  the  King- 
dome  of  Scot.aiide.  (J<imies<:n.) 

t  bes'-ti-al,  s.     [Fr.  bastille.    The  form  bestial 
proliably  arose  from  a  miswriting  of  bestaille.] 
[BASTILLE.]    AJI  engine  for  a  siege. 
"  Ramiay  gert  byic  strang  bettials  off  tre 
B«  gud  urycbtis.  the  l«at  in  that  cuntre.' 

Wallace,  \  ii.  976,  US.    tJumielon.) 

*  bes  tl-al'-i-te,  ».     [From  Old  Fr.  bestial.] 
[BESTIAL,  s,]    Cattle. 

"  There  lie  s  ite  his  ftlicite  on  the  manuring  of  the 
corne  land,  and  in  the  kepiug  of  best  Mite.  —  Com- 
plaint of  Scot.,  p.  68.  (Jamieson.) 

beV-tl-al  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  bestial;  -ism.]  Tlie 
condition  of  a  beast  ;  irrationality. 

bes-tl-al'-I-tjr,  «.  [From  Fr.  bestialiti.  In 
Dan.  bestialetet  ;  Sp.  bestialidad;  Port,  best  i- 
alidade.] 

1.  The   quality  of  being  a  beast  or  acting 
like  one. 

"  What  can  be  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  affirm 
bestiality  to  be  the  essence  of  humanity,  and*  darkness 
the  centre  of  light  f  "—Arbuthnot  t  Pope  :  Mart.  Scrib. 

2.  Spec.  :  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 

"  Thus  fornications,  incest,  rape,  and  even  bestiality, 
were  sanctified  by  the  amours  of  Jupiter,  Pan,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Apollo."—  Goldsmith:  Essay  xiv. 

bes-ti-al-i'ze,  v.t.  [From  bestial,  and  suffix 
-ize.]  To  render  bestial,  to  make  a  beast  of  ; 
to  reduce,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  the 
level  of  a  beast. 

"...  humanity  is  debased  and  belialited  where  it 
Is  otherwise.  '—Phil.  Lettert  on  Phytiog.  (1751),  p.  87. 

*  bes  -ti-al-liche,  o.    [Eng.  bestial  —  beasts, 
taken     collectively,    and     A.S.    lie  =  like.] 
Beastly  ;  beast-like. 

"These  Hues  be  thorow  names  departed  in  three 
maner  of  kinds  as  brfialtidte,  manlychc,  and  reason- 
abliche,  .  .  ."—  Tett.  of  Loue,  bk.  ii. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  bestial  ;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  a  beast,  in  a  beastly  way  ; 
brutally.  (Johnson.) 

*  bes  -ti-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  bestia  =  a  beast,  and 
suffix  -ate  =  to  make.]    To  bestialize. 

"Drunkenness  lettiatet  the  heart,  .  .  ."  —  Juniui: 
Bin  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  235. 

bS-Stlck',  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  stick.'] 
1.  Lit.  :  To  stick  over  with. 


2.  Fig. :  To  scatter  over  with  missiles  which 
inlix  themselves. 

"...  truth  shall  retire 
Bettuck  with  slanderous  darts,  .  .  ." 

Milton;  />.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

be-StUT,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tfi«.]  To 
make  still  or  silent 

"  Commerce  beitill'd  her  many-natioued  tongue." 
Cunningham :  Elegiac  Odt, 

be-still'ed,  pa.  par.    [BESTILL.] 
be-stil  -ling,  pr.  par.    [BESTILL.] 

*  bestious,  *  bestyous,  a.    [L.  Lat.  bestiui.] 

Monstrous. 

"  Then  came  fro  the  Yrishe  see, 
A  bettyou*  fyshe." 

llardyna:  Chron.,  ch.  xxvL 

be-stir',   *  be  stirre ,  *  be-stere',  *  be- 
sturre,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  stir.] 
L  Of  things : 
L  Lit. :  To  stir  or  agitate  anything  material 

"  I  watched  it  as  it  sank :  methought 
Some  motion  [rom  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more."        Byron :  The  Oiaoitr. 

2.  Fig. :  To  stir  anything  not  material 

"Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  beitirred  your  valour, 
you  cowardly  rascal !  —  Shakeip.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

IL  Of  persons  (generally  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun) :  To  bestir  one's  self,  i.e.,  to  stir 
one's  self  up  to  activity  with  regard  to  any- 
thing. 

"  Lord  !  how  he  gan  for  to  bettirre  him  tho." 

Sijenser:  Tne-Fa'e  of  the  Duttrrftie. 
"  It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bettir  him* 
•elf."— Macaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

be-stir'red,  pa.  par.     [BESTIR.] 
be-stir'-rmg,  pr.  par.     [BESTIR.] 

t  best'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lest ;  -ness.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  the  best. 

"  Generally  the  1,-stneia  of  a  thing  (that  we  may  so 
call  it)  is  best  discerned  by  the  necessary  \ae."—Bp. 
Morton :  Episcopacy  Aaerted,  ^  4. 

*be-storm',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  prefix  6e,  and 

storm.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  involve  in  storm  ;  to  carry 
by  storm. 

"...  so,  when  all  is  calm  and  serene  within,  he  may 
shelter  himself  there  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
world :  but  when  both  are  bestormed,  he  hath  no 
refuge  to  By  to."— Dr.  Scott :  Workt,  vol.  it  265. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  storm  ;  to  rage. 

"  All  is  sea  besides, 
Sinks  under  us,  bestormt,  and  then  devours.'' 

1'oang:  Jfiyht  Thought*.    (Richardnm.) 

*  be  storm  ed,  pa.  par.    [BESTORM.] 

*  be-storm'-iflg,  pr.  par.    [BESTORM.] 

be  -sto'w,  *  be-sto'we,  *  be-sto'w-Sn, 
*  bl-sto'w-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  prefix  be,  and 
stowen  =  to  place,  to  put.  In  Sw.  besta ;  Dut 
besteden.]  [STOW.] 

1.  To  stow,  to  put  in  a  place,  to  lay  up. 

"And  when  he  came  to  the  tower,  he  took  then 
from  their  hand,  and  btttowed  them  ill  the  house."— 
2  Kingt  v.  24. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  in  a  particular  place. 

"  The  sea  was  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  element, 
otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  infallibly 
have  been  bettoaed  there."— Surift. 

3.  To  lay  out  upon  ;  to  expend  upon. 
"And  thou  sbalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever 

thy  soul  histeth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  foi 
wine,  . .  ."—Deut.  riv.  -26. 

4.  To  give. 

(a)  Gen. :  To  give  as  a  charitable  gift  or 
gratuity,  or  as  a  present ;  to  confer,  to  impart. 

"  Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at  thij 
festive  season."— Macaulay  :  Bit!.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(6)  Spec. :  To  give  in  marriage. 
"  I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman, 
who  extremely  admired  her."—  Toiler. 

T  Formerly  bestow  was  sometimes  followed 
by  to  prefixed  to  the  object.  Now  on  or  vpon 
is  employed. 

(a)  With  to. 

"  Sir  Julius  Qatar  had  in  his  office  the  disposition  ut 
the  six  clerks'  places,  which  he  bad  bettntred  to  such 
persons  as  he  thought  fit." — Clarendon. 

(b)  With  on  or  vpon.     See  ex.  under  4  (6). 

*  beVto'w-age  (age  =  Ig),  s.     [Eng.  be- 
stow; -age."]    Stowage.    (Bp.  Hall.) 

bes-to'w-al,  *.     [Eng.  bestow  ;  -al.] 

1.  Bestowment ;  the  act  of  bestowing,  giving, 
laying  out  upon  or  up  in  store. 

"...  by  the  beitawil  of  money  or  time,  .  .  ,'—J.  Ik 
Mitt .  Polit.  Scon.,  bk.  i,  ch.  xt,  i  I 

2.  The  state  of  being  bestowed. 
bes-to'wed,  pa.  par.  *  a.    [BESTOW.] 


boil,  bd^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  cbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  snan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  snun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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r,  s.    [Eng.  bestow  ;  -«r.]    One  who 
bestows. 

"...  some  as  the  bettoaers  of  thrones,  ..  ."—Seil- 
UngjUet. 

bes-to  W-iAg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BESTOW.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :   Power  or  right  to  be- 
stow ;  bestowment. 

"Fnir  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  ;  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing." 

Shukeap. :  All't  Well  that  K,ids  Well,  iii.  3. 

bes-td  W-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bestow;  -ment.] 
The  same  as  BESTOWAL,  which  is  the  more 
common  word. 

1.  The  act  of  bestowing  ;  the  state  of  being 
bestowed. 

•If  we  consider  this  bestowment  of  gifts  in  this 
Yiew,  .  .  ."—Clutuncey. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed. 

'•  They  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit  to 
God's  own  bestoujmentt," — /.  Taylor. 

bS-s-rid'-dle,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
ttraddle.]  To  bestride.  (Todd.) 

i  bSs-traught'  (gh  silent),  *  bes  trat , 
*  b8-8tract',  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
*straught,  obsolete  pa.  par.  of  stretch.]  Dis- 
tracted in  mind  ;  "  distraught,"  from  which 
the  signification  of  bestraught  is  borrowed. 
According  to  Dr.  Murray  this  was  also 
assumed  as  the  present  of  a  veil),  and  the 
partic.  adj.  bestncughted,  and  verbal  subs. 
bestraught  ing  formed  therefrom. 

"  Ask  Marian,  the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know 
me  not.  .  .  .  What!  I  am  not  besiraught." — shuketp.: 
Turn.  ofShieu,  Induct,  li. 

foe -Streak',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  streak.] 
To  streak. 

"  Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep,  bestreaVd  with  white." 
Seattle:  Viryil,  pt.  ii. 

bo  strew'  (ew  as  u),   t  be-strow',  *  li- 

Strew-en,  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  strew. 
A.S.  bestreowinn  =  to  bestrew.] 

1.  To  strew  over  ;  to  strew. 

"  That  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrewed  the  ground  with  every  Mast." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  ii.  ». 

2.  To  lie  scattered  over. 

*'  Where  fern  the  floor  btttrtH*.* 

Wordsimrth  :  Quilt  i  Sorrow. 

bo  strew  ed  (ewed  as  ud),  *be-strow'ed, 

t  be-strow'n,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESTROW.] 

toe  stride,    *  be-stryd'e,    *  by  stryde 

(pret.   bestrid,   bestrode ;    pa.  par.   bestridden, 
T  bestrode  [poetic]),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
stride.     A.8.bestridan(Lye);  Dut.beschryden.] 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  To  place  the  legs  across. 

(1)  Lit. :  To  place  the  legs  across  a  person 
or  thing,  remaining  for  a  time  stationary  in 
that  attitude.    Spec.,  to  place  the  legs  across — 
(a)  a  horse. 

"  The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  lettrlde." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

(6)  a  fallen  friend  in  battle,  to  defend  him  ; 

"If  you  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me, 
•o :  'tis  a  point  of  friendship."— Shakesp. :  1  Hen.  1  r., 
v.  L 

(c)  a  fallen  enemy  in  battle,  to  triumph  over 
him. 

"  Th'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  aud  on  his  l«som  trod." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.  619,  620. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  exert  dominant  power  over, 

"  Cteo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  Ic  Cleopatra,  r.  2. 

2.  To  step  momentarily  over,  as  in  walking. 

"  Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 

Bestride  my  threshold."    Shaketp.  :  Corio.  iv.  6. 
"  Strives  through  tha  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and 

high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye." 

Byron :  Corsair,  111.  19. 

IL  Of  things :  To  span.  (Used  of  a  bridge, 
a  rainbow,  &c.) 

"  Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
knouts  up  immense,  and  ev  ry  hue  unfolds." 

Thorns  in  :  Spring,  202-4. 

toe-strfd'-den,  t  be-siro  de,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
STIUDE.]  (Poetic.)  Ridden,  as  a  horse. 

"  The  gjant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Syron :  Manfred,  11  a 

fo£-8tri'd-ing,  pr.  par.    [BESTKIDE.] 
t  bS-Stro'W,  v.  t.    [BESTREW.] 


*  be-stro'wed,  t  be-strow'n,  pa.  par.   [BE- 
STROW.] 

"  But  the  bare  ground  with  hoarie  mosse  bestrowed 
Must  be  their  bed."       Denser:  F.  Q..  VI.  iv.  14. 
"  Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown." 

Wordsworth:  White  Dae  of  Rylstone,  i. 

be-stiick',  pa.  par.     [BESTICK.] 

be-8tud',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  stud.]  To 
stud  over ;  to  ornament  by  placing  in  any- 
thing shining  studs  or  similar  ornaments. 

be-stiid'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BESTUD.] 

"...  and  {is  many  rich  coates  embroidered  and  be- 
st added  with  purple."—  Holland:  Liaius,  p.  752. 
(Richardson.) 

to  j- stud  -ding,  pr.  par.     [BESTUD.] 

*  be-Stur'-ta4,  a.      [Ger.  besturzen  = .  .  .  to 
startle.]  Startled, alarmed, affrighted.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

be-surs  (sure  as  shur),  adv.  [Eng.  be,  and 
sure.~\  Certainly.  (Ntittall.) 

*  bes'-tyl-nesse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bestyl  =  beastly, 
Mod.    Eng.    beastly,  and    suff.   -nesse  =  ness.] 
The  same  as  BEASTLINESS  (q.v.).     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bSs'-tyl-wyf  e,  a.  or  adv.    [O.  Eng.  bestyl  = 
beastly,  and  suff.  -u'yse  =  wise.]     Beastly  ;  in 
a  beastly  manner.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

be  swak',  v.t.  [Pref.  be,  and  *  swok  (q.v.).] 
To  dash,  to  strike. 

"  And  aft  bawnke  with  an  owre  hie  tvde. 

Dunbar:  Ererarecrt,  18.     (Jamirlon.) 

*  be  sweat',  *  bi-sweat,  v.t.    [Prof,  be,  and 
Eng.  sweat,  s.]    To  cover  with  sweat. 

"All  his  bnrne  wea  bi-SHxet."—l.'tyumnn,  9,315. 

*be-swike,  *be-sweik,  *  be-swyke,  v.t. 
[A.S.  beswican  =  to  deceive,   weaken,  escape, 
offend  ;    Icel.    svikia ;    Sw.   svilca  —  to  disap- 
point.]   To  deceive,  to  lure  to  ruin. 
"  With  notes  of  so  great  likynge, 
Of  such  measui*,  of  such  imisicke, 
Whereof  the  shippes  they  beiwike, 
That  passeu  by  the  costes  there." 

flower:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  i. 

*  be-jy,  a.    [Busy.] 

*  be-sym,  *.     [BESOM.]    (Wycli/e.) 
bes-y-nes,  s.    [BUSINESS.]    (Scotch.) 

bet,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  According  to 
Webster,  Malm,  and  others,  from  A.S.  bad  = 
a  pledge,  a  stake  ;  wed  —  a  pledge,  earnest,  or 
promise.  If  so,  then  cognate  with  Sw.  vad  ; 
Ger.  wette  =  a  bet.  But  Wedgwood  and  Skeat 
both  consider  bet  as  simply  a  contraction  for 
abet,  in  the  sense  of  backing,  encouraging,  or 
supporting  the  side  on  which  the  person  lays 
his  wager.]  [BET,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  wager,  a  sum  staked  upon  the 
event  of  a  horse-race  or  some  other  contin- 
gency.     It  is  generally    placed    against  the 
wager  of  some  other  man  whose  views  are 
adverse  to  those  of  the  first.      Whoever  is 
proved  right  in  his  vaticination  regains   his 
own  stake,  and  with  it  takes  that  of  his  op- 
ponent 

"  I  heard  of  a  gentlemen  laying  a  bet  with  another, 
that  one  of  his  men  should  rob  him  before  his  face,"— 
Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  Worhl,  ch.  rvL 

2.  Fig.  :  Rash  confidence. 

"  The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 
Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow, 
Renews  his  hope,  .ind  blindly  lays 
The  desp'rate  bet  upon  to-morrow."    Prior. 

bet  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [From  bet,  s.  (q.v.).  Ac- 
cording to  Webster,  Malm,  &c.,  from  A.S. 
badian  —  to  pledge,  or  to  seize  as  a  pledge  ; 
Dut.  weeden  —  to  wager  ;  Ger.  wetten  =:  to 
bet ;  Goth,  vidan  —  to  bind.  But  Wedgwood 
and  Skeat  reject  this  etymology.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  wagor  ;  to  stake  upon  a 
contingency. 

"John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  bc'tei  much 
money  upon  his  head."— Shaicesp.  :  2  lien.  1 1'.,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  a  wager ;  to  stake  money 
upon  a  contingency. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  trust  something  highly  valuable 
to  a  contingency. 

"  He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  himself  have  el- 


bet  (2),  v.t.     [BEIT.]    To  abate;  to  mitigate. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

bet  (3),  v.t.     [BEAT.]    (Scotch.) 


1.  To  "  beat,"  to  strike. 

2.  To  defeat. 

"...  did  bat  their  enterprise."—  Craufard  .  Hat 
Univ.  Edin..  y.  19.  (Jamieion.) 

*  bet,  pa.   par.  &  pret.     [BEAT.]     (0.  Eng.  <t 
Scotch.)    Beaten,  beat. 

"  Quheu  thay  war  cumyn  to  Inchecuthill,  thay  fand 
the  brig  be!  du\m."—BcUeiid.:  Oron.,  iv.  19. 

"He  staid  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  hammer  had 
wrought  and  bet  the  party  more  pliant."—  Bacon. 

*  bet,  *  bett,  pa.  par.     [BEIT.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Helped  ;  supplied. 

2.  Built  ;  erected. 

"...  withiu  hir  palice  yet, 
Of  hir  first  husband,  was  ane  tempill  bet 
Of  marbill, 

Dong.  :  Virgil,  116,  2.    (Jamitton.) 

*  bet,   *  bette,  compar.  of  a.    [AS.  bet,  bett  sa 
better.]    Better. 

"  For  ther  is  no  cloth  sittith  bet 
On  damyselle,  than  doth  roket" 

Th3  Itornaimt  of  the  Rose. 
"  The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  wont  devise 
To  fecde  youthes  fancie  aiul  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much  ;  what  I  the  be't  for-thy';* 

Spetuer:  Slifp.  Cat,  Ifc 
be  ta  (1),  s.     [BEET.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiaeese  (Cheiiopods).  A  species 
grows  in  Britain,  the  Beta  vulgaris,  or  Com- 
mon Beet,  under  which  the  Ji.  maritima  is 
placed  as  a  variety.  It  has  a  large,  thick,  and 
fleshy  root,  succulent  sub-ovate  root-leaves, 
and  cauline  ones  oblong.  There  are  numerous 
spikes  of  flowers.  It  grows  on  muddy  sea- 
shores in  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland. 
[BEET.] 

bi'-ta,  foe'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  beta;  from  Gr.  /HrJTa 
(beta),  the  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  B  in  English,  Latin,  <fec.  ; 
beth  in  Hebrew,  ba  in  Arabic,  and  vida  in 
Coptic,  &c.  Its  sound  in  the  words  into 
which  it  enters  is  that  of  our  6.] 

beta-orcin,  ».  [From  the  Gr.  letter  ft 
(beta),  and  orcin.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^OH^.  A  diatomic  phenol  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  usnic  acid, 
and  of  other  acids  which  occur  in  lichens. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at 
109°,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  aluohoL 
Its  ammoniacal  solution  turns  red  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

beta  orscllic  acid.  [From  the  Greek 
letter  ft,  and  orcin.]  [ORCHIL.] 

CJtem.  :  C^tt^Ois.  An  organic  acid  found 
in  Roccella  tinctoria,  grown  at  the  Cape. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals  ;  boiled  with 
baryta-water,  it  yields  orsellinic  acid, 
C6H2(CH3XOH>2.CO.OH,  and  roccellinin, 
Ci8H16O7,  which  forms  hair-like  silvery  crys- 
tals. 

t  be-tag',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  ta#.]  T» 
tag  or  tack. 

"  Bescutcheoned  and  betagqcd  with  verse." 

Churchill  :  The  Ghost,  bk.  ir. 

t  be-tag'ged,  pa.  par.     [BETAG.] 

t  be-ta'iled,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tailed.'] 
Furnished  with  a  tail. 

"Thus  betailcd  and  bepowdered,  the  man  of  tasta 
fancies  he  improves  in  beauty,  .  .  ."—  Guldsmith  : 
CUuenqfthe  World,  Let  3. 

be'-ta-ine,  s.  [From  Lat.  beta  =  beet.]  [BEET, 
BETA.] 


Chem.  :  C5HUNO2,  or 

called  also  trimethylglycocine.  Betaine  oc- 
curs as  a  natural  alkaloid  in  beetroot  ;  it  has 
the  constitution  trimethyl-glycocine.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cholinc  hydro- 
chloride.  Choliue  occurs  in  the  bile  and 
brain  of  animals  ;  also  in  the  white  of  eggs. 
Betaine  can  be  obtained  as  a  hydrochloride  syn- 
thetically by  heating  trimethylamine,  (CHs^N, 
with  monoehloracetic  acid,  CHgCLCO.OEL 
Betaine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining 
deliquescent  needles  containing  one  molecule 
of  water.  It  is  neutral,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  alkalies,  giving  off 
trimethylamine. 

be  ta  ke,  *  bi-take',  *  by-take  (pret.  *  be- 
took, *  betoke  ;  pa.  par.  betalcen,  *  betaught),  v.t. 
&  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  take.  A.S.  be- 
tcecan  —  (1)  to  show,  (2)  to  betake,  impart, 
deliver  to,  (3)  to  send,  to  follow,  to  pursue.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  take,  to  take  to,  to  deliver,  to  en- 
trust. [BETECH.] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  poi. 
«TO  wore,  wolf,  wort-  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fulls  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce-e.    ey-a.   qn  =kT7. 
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••  Dame  Phce*>e  to  a  Nymphe  her  babe  betooke 
To  be  upbrought  in  perfect  Maydeuhed." 

Spnaer:  f.  V-,  HI.  vi.  28. 

*2.  To  give,  to  recommend.     (Chaucer,  Ac.) 
-  Ich  bitake  win  soule  God.  ' 

Robert  of  (jluucetler,  p.  475. 

8.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  take  one's  self  to  a  place ;  to 
repair  to,  to  remove  to,  to  go  to. 

"...  in  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small 
lodging  in  an  attic."— Jtacaula]/ :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  adopt  a 
course  of  action ;  to  apply  one's  self  to. 

".  .  .  that  the  adverse  part  .  .  .  betaking  itself  to 
such  practices  .  .  ."—Hooker :  £<xl.  Pot,  bk.  iv.,  ch. 
xiv..  j  &. 

"...  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair." 

Shakett>.  :  Wint.  Tale,  ill  1 

B.  Intransitive  (by  suppression  of  the  pro- 
noun): Togo,  resort. 

"  But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake.' 

Spenter:  f.  Q.,  I.  ix.  M. 

be  tali-en,  pa.  par.     [BETAKE.] 

be-talc-ing,  pr.  par.  &  *.    [BETAKE.] 

A.  Ai  present  participle :    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  taking  or  of 
repairing,  or  having  recourse  to. 

t  bS-talk  (I  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
talk.]    To  talk. 

"  For  their  so  valiant  flght,  that  every  free  man's  song, 
Can  tell  you  of  the  same,  quoth  she,  be-talk'd  on 
long."  Druyton:  Polyolbion,  Song  28. 

t  be-tal'-low,  v.t.    To  cover  with  tallow. 

"I  will  slice  out  thy  towels  with  thine  own  razor. 
betallow  thy  tweezes,  .  .  ."—Ford:  The  Fanaiet, 
Chatte  ana  Noble,  L  2. 

*  be-tane,   pa.    par.     [BETAKE.]     Pursued. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Sekyrly  now  may  ye  se 
Betane  the  starkest  pundelayn.' 

Sarbour,  hi.  159,  JtS.     {Jamifson.) 

*  be-taucht  (ch  guttural),  *  be-tuk,  pa.  par. 

[BETECH.]     Delivered,   committed  in  trust ; 
delivered  up.    (Jamieson).    (Scutch.) 

*bet-ayne, ».    [BETONV.] 

*  bete  (1),  v.t.    [BEAT,  v.]   To  beat.  (Chaucer.) 

*  bete  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [BATE,  r.] 

bete  (3),  v.t.     [BEET,  «.]    (0.  Eng.,  0.  <t  Mod. 
Scotch.) 

be  tear  ed,  a.     [Eng.  be;  teared.]    Bedewed 
with  tears. 

"  '  Alas,  madam,'  answered  Philoclea,  '  I  know  not 
whether  my  tears  become  my  eyes,  but  I  am  sure  my 
eyes  thus  beteared  become  my  fortune.'  "—Sidney  : 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  be  te9h',  *  be-tech'e  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  be- 
tavght),  v.t.     [A.S.  betcecan  —  (1)  to  show,  (2) 
to  betake,  impart,  deliver  to,  (3)  to  send,  to 
follow.]    [BETAKE.] 

1.  To  show  ;  to  teach. 

"  So  as  the  phllosophre  techeth 
To  AlUaunder  and  him  befecheth 
The  lore."         Owner :  Conf  Am.,  bk.  Tit 

2.  To  deliver  up,  to  consign.    (Scotch.)   The 
same  as  BETAKE  (q.v.). 

"  Thai  wald,  rycht  with  an  angry  face, 
lietech  them  to  the  blak  Douglas." 

Barbour,  xv.  533.    M.i.    (Jamifion.) 

*  be-ted',  pa.  par.    [BETIDE.] 

•be-teem',  *  b^-teeme',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  teem.     A.S.  tytian  =  to  teem,  to  beget, 
to  propagate.] 
L  To  deliver,  to  give,  to  commit,  to  entrust. 

"  '  So  would  I,'  said  the  eiichaunter,  '  glad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sworJ,  you  to  defend.' " 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  viil.  I*. 

2.  To  allow,  to  permit,  to  suffer. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

Shake* p. :  Hank,  L  2. 

be'-tel,  +  be  tie,  *.     [Prob.  from   a  Port 
form  of  the  native  name.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  Piper  betle,  a 
shrubby  plant  with  evergreen  leaves  belonging 
to  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Piperaeese 
(Pepperworts).     It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Its  leaf,  used  as  a  wrapper  to  enclose  a 
few    slices  of   the  areca  palm   nut  [ARECA, 
BETEL   NUT-TREE]   with   a    little  shell    lime. 
The  Southern  Asiatics  are  perpetually  chew- 
'ng  it  to  sweeten  the   breath,  to  strengthen 


the  stomach,  and,  if  hunger  be  present,  to 
deadeu  its  cravings.  It  is  called  pan.,  or  pan, 
sooparee.  It  is  offered  by  natives  of  the  East 
to  their  Euro]>ean  visitors,  and  is  often  all 
that  is  laid  before  one  accepting  an  invitation 
to  their  houses. 

"  Opium,  coffee,  the  root  of  betel,  tears  of  poppy,  and 
tobacco,  condense  the  spirits."  —  Sir  T.  Herbert : 
Trtmli,  p.  312. 

betel-carrier,  s. 

In  the  East :  One  who  carries  betel,  to  have 
it  ready  when  his  master  calls  for  it. 

" .  .  .  had  given  to  him,  Fadladeeu.  the  very  profit- 
able post*  ol  Betel^arrier  and  Taster  of  Sherbet, .  . ." 
—Mojre :  L.  R. ;  The  Fire  Worthivpert 

betel  nut-tree,  *.  An  English  name  of 
the  Areca  catechu,  an  exceedingly  handsome 
and  graceful  palm-tree,  cultivated  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  called  also 
the  Medicinal  Cabbage-tree.  The  nut  is  cut 
in  slices,  wrapped  in  the  aroinat':;  leaves  of 
the  betel-pepper,  and  chewed  by  the  natives 
of  the  East  [BETEL.] 

Bet-el  geux,  Bet -el-geusc,  Bet'-el- 
guese,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude situated  near  the  right  shoulder  of  Orion, 
the  one  occupying  a  nearly  corresponding 
position  of  the  left  shoulder  being  Bellatrix 
(q.v.).  Betelgeux  is  called  also  a,  and  Bella- 
trix y  Orionis. 

*  be  ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEATEN.] 

'both,  »  beeth,  v.i.  [A.S.  6«oto  =  are; 
beoth  =  be  ye.) 

1.  Be,  be  ye.    (Chaucer.) 

2.  Is,  are. 

"Than  he  for  sinne  in  sorwe  beth." 

Story  of  den.  and  Eiod.,  1*1 

3.  Shall  be. 

"  Till  ihesos  brth  on  rode  dead." 

Story  of  den.  and  Exod..  388. 

be  thank,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  thank.) 
To  thank.  [For  example  see  past  participle.] 

be-thank'-it,  pa.  par.    [BETHANK.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Gen. :  Thanked. 

2.  Spec. :   A   "  grace  after  meat,"  uttered 
by  one  constrained  by  his  conscience  or  by 
regard  to  public  opinion  to  return  thanks  for 
what  he  has  received ;   but  who,  having  no 
heart  in  the  duty,  hurries  through  it,  simply 
uttering   the    word   "  Bethankit,"    "  Be    be- 
thanked,"  or  "  Be  thanked,"  without  indicating 
to  whom  he  considers  the  thanks  to  be  due. 

"  Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  to  rive, 
'  Bet hankit'  hums." 

Burnt :  To  a  HagffU. 

Beth'-el,  *.  [In  Gr.  BaiflijA  (BnitheT),  BIJ«T)\ 
(Bethel),  Sr^\r,(Bathele);  Hob.  *)$  IV3  (Beth  el), 
ITS  (Beth)  —  house  of,  and  "»  (El)  =  God,  the 
construct  state  of  JT3  (baith)  =  house.  (See 
def.  1.).] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog. :  A  village  or  small  Canaanite 
town,   originally  called  vi"?  (Litz)  =  Almond- 
tree  ;   but  altered  by  Jacob  to  Bethel  =  the 
House  of  God,   in  consequence  of  a  divine 
vision  granted  him  in  its  vicinity  (Gen,  xxviii. 
19),  the  name  being  given  it  anew  at  a  subse- 
quent period   (Gen.    xxxv.   15).     It  became 
forthwith  a  sacred  place.    It  was  specially 
celebrated  during  the  period  of  the  old  Jewish 
monarchy,  one  of  Jeroboam's    calves   being 
placed  there  (1  Kings  xii.  29).    It  is  now  called 
Beitin. 

"And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Beth-el 
(Now  the  name  of  the  city  before  was  Luz)."—Judg.  L 
23. 

2.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  A  church,  a  chapel,  a  place  of  worship, 
"  the  House  of  God."     In  England  the  name 
has    been    almost    entirely    surrendered    to 
Dissenters,  and  "  Little    Bethel "  is   a   term 
often  used  by  High  Churchmen  with  a  certain 
contempt. 

(2)  A  church  or  chapel  for  seamen.    (Good- 
rich and  Porter  consider  this  an  American  use 
of  the  word,  but  it  exists  also  in  England.) 

»  beth  -er-eX  *  both  -ral,  t.  [BEDBAL  (IX 
BEADLE.]  (Scotch.) 

be  think ,  *  by  thenk,  *  by  thenche 
(oret.  bethought),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  think.  A.S.  bethencan  =  to  consider,  be- 
think, remember  (pret.  bethoht,  bethohte);  Sw. 
letanka;  Dan.  bettenke ;  Dut  &Ger.  bedenken.] 
A.  Trant.  (with  a  reflexive  pronoun):  To 


summon  the  thoughts ;  to  consider  any  matter; 
to  reflect. 

"  Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon." 

Milton:  P.  «.,bk.  UL 

"  At  last  he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  slept  la 
the  arbour  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill."— tiunyant 
P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  think,  consider,  reflect 

"  What  we  possess  we  offer  ;  it  is  thine: 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us :  ask  again." 

Byron:  Manfred, i.1, 

be-thlnk  -Ing,  pr.  par.     [BETHINK.] 

Beth -le  hem,  s.  [Ger.,  &c.,  Bethlehem ;  Or. 
B7j0AeVji  (Bethlehem)  ;  Heb.  cn^rvi  (Beth  Lt* 
hem)  —  the  house  of  Bread.] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog. :  The  well-known  village  In 
Jmhi-a  (six  miles  south  by  west  of  Jerusalem} 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  King  David 
and  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.    It  still  exists, 
with  the  Arabic  name  of  Beit-lahm. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :   [Named  after  the  above.J 
A  London  religious  house  converted   into  a 
hospital  for   lunatics.    It   is   generally  cor- 
rupted into  BEDLAM  (q.v.). 

Beth  le  mite,  Beth  le  hem  Ite,  «.  [In 
Ger.  (Ch.  Hist.)  Bethkhemit,  Bethlehemiten- 
binder.] 

1.  Scrip.   Geog.  A  Hint.:    An  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem  in  Judaea. 

"...  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemi'.e."— 1  Sam.  ivt  1. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inmate  of  Bethlehem  or 
"  Bedlam  "  Hospital  for  lunatics. 

3.  Ch.  Hist. :    An  order  of  monks   which 
arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  in  A.D.  1257.     They 
dressed  like  the  Dominicans,  except  that  they 
wore  on   their   breast   a   five-rayed  star  in 
memory  of  the  star  which  guided  the  Magi 
from    the  East  to  the  house  in  Bethlehem 
where  the  infant  Saviour  lay. 

*  be"th'-ler-ls,  s.  pi.    [Corrupted  from  bech- 
leris  —  bachelors.]     [BACHELOR.]    (0.  Scotch.) 
(Houiate.) 

be  thought  (thought  as  that),  pret.  of  v. 
[BETHINK.] 

". .  .  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him." 
Longfellow:  Xvanffeline,  11.  & 

tbe-thrair,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  thrall.) 
To  enthrall,  to  enslave,  to  bring  into  subjec- 
tion.    Now  enthrall  has  taken  its  place. 
"  For  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethrall, 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deepe  in  dungeon  lay." 

Spenter:  F.Q..  L  rilL  S8. 

t  be-thralled',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETHRALU] 

*  be-throw7,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  throw.} 
To  twist,  to  torture.    (X.E.D.) 

"  I  aw  be  know* 
That  I  with  loue  am  so  oethrvtce. 
And  all  my  berte  is  so  through  sonk* 
That  I  am  verillche  dronke. 

tiower  :  Conf.  Am.,  bk,  vL 

f  be-thump',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  thump.'} 
To  thump,  to  beat  all  over  (lit.  or  fig.). 
••  I  was  never  so  brthumpt  with  words. 
Since  when  1  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad." 
Shaketp. :  king  John,  ii.  2. 


-lUS,  *•  [From  Or.  /3n0uA<*  (bethulot) 
=  the  name  of  an  unidentified  lish.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  Fabricius  and 
Latreille  to  a  genus  of  small  h.ymenoptrroua 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Proctotru- 
pidae.  There  are  several  in  Britain.  They 
have  large  depressed  heads,  and  look  like 
ants,  but  are  more  akin  to  ichneumons. 

*  2.  Aname  fora  genus  of  passerine  birds,  for 
which  the  older  name  Ciss»pis  should  be  used. 

»bS-tW,  «be-t#d,  'be-tyded,  *  bg- 
tidd'e,  *  bi-tid,  *  by-tyde,  *  be  ted, 
*  be-tydde,  *  by-tyde,  *  be-ticht,  pr«t 

&  pa.  par.     [BETIDE.] 

"...  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid." 

Shaiup. :  Richard  11.,  T.  L 

be-tide',  *bS-tyde,  *  bltlde  (pret.  *betmt 
\betiaed;  pa.  par.  *  betid,  &c.)  (q.v.),  v.t.  &  i. 
[Eng.  pref.  be,  and  tide;  A.S.  tidan  =  to  be- 
tide, to  happen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  befall,  to  happen  to.    (Used  of  favon* 
able  or  unfavourable  occurrences.) 
U  (a)  It  is  often  followed  by  to. 

"To  yield  me  often  tidings :  neither  know  I 
What  is  bet  id  to  Cloten ;  but  remain  .  .  ." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbrline,  IT.  & 


boil.  b£y;  poUt,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;   expect,  ^enophon,  exist     -inc. 
-clan,   tian  =  sban.   -tloo,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &c.  -  b^l,  tej. 
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(b)  More  rarely  by  of.     To  betide  of  is  =  to 
become  of. 

"  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  mef  " 

Shakeip. :  Kick.  111.,  i.  8. 

2.  To  betoken,  to  omen,  to  foreshadow,  to 
signify. 

"  Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 
At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  f 

Cowper  :  The  Morning  Dream. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  happen,    to   come  to 
pass. 

"And  all  my  solace  is  to  kuow, 
Whate'er  betidei,  I  ve  kuowii  the  worst." 

Byron :  Childe  Barold,  i.  84  (To  Inei). 

•be-tight,  pa.  par.    [BETID.] 

tbe-ti'me,  be-times,  *  by-times,  *bi- 
tymc,  *  by-tyme,   adv.     [Eng.  prefix  be, 
aiiil  time,  times.  ] 
1.  Early  in  the  day. 

"  To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betimt, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight." 

Shaketp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  IT.  4. 


2.  In  good  time,  in  time ;  before  it  is  too 
late. 

"  That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimet  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth." 

Courper:  Tirocinium. 

3.  Soon,  speedily. 

"There  be  some  have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their 
yeais  which  fadeth  betimes;  these  are  first  such  as 
nave  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned."— 
Bacon. 

4.  By  and  by  ;  in  a  little.    (Scotch.) 

5.  At  times  ;  occasionally.    (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
ton.) 

*  bet'-ing,  s.    [BETE,  BEIT.]    Reparation. 
be'-tle,  s.    [BETEL.] 

*  be-toghe,  pa.  par.    [Perhaps  from  A.S.  toh 
=  tough.]    Strongly  clad. 

"  Ac  for  that  strok  had  he  non  hoghe 
For  he  was  thaime  to  be-toghe  body  and  heucd  y- 

Sir  Feru.rn.brat  (ed.  Herrtage),  4,540-41. 

*be-toke',  pret.  ofv.    [BETAKE.]    (Chaucer.) 

be-tolt  en.  "  be  tokn,  *  be-to-kin,  *bi- 
token  en,  *bi-tocn-en,  *bi-tacn-en, 

v.t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  token.  In  A.S. 
getacnian  =  to  token,  to  show  ;  Sw.  beteckna  ; 
Dan.  betegne;  Dut.  beteekenen.] 

1.  To  tx>  a  token  of ;  to  be  a  pledge  of ;  to 
signify  ;  to  afford  evidence  of  ;  to  show  forth  ; 
to  symbolise. 

"A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  ueace  from  God. ' 

Milton:  P.L.,xLM1. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  omen  ;  to  predict. 

"  Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betokerid 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  tu  the  field." 

Shaketp.  :  Venut  t  Adonii.  463. 
*  The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow. 
Ilium  d  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad."  Thomson  :  Summer,  si. 

Ix5-t6 -kened,  pa.  par.    [BETOKEN.] 

be-tok  en  ing,  *  be-tok-ninge,  *  bi- 
tok-ninge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [BETOKEN.] 

be'-ton,  s.  [Fr.  beton  —  the  concrete  described 
below.] 

Masonry:  A  concrete,  the  invention  of 
M.  Coignet,  composed  usually  of  sand,  5 ; 
lime,  1 ;  and  hydraulic  cement,  25. 

be-ton'-i-ca  (Lat.),  bet'-6n-&  »  be-taine, 
»  be-tayne,  *  bet  -on,  *  be  ton  ye, 
*  ba-tan-y,  *  by-ten  (Eng.),  *.  [In  A.S.  be- 

toce,  betonice ;  Sw.  betoniegrds ;  Dan.  betonie  ; 
Dut. betonic;  Ger.betonika,betonie;  Fr.betoine; 
Ital.  betonico ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Low  Lat.  betonica. 
According  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxv.  4(5)  first 
called  Vettonica,  which  he  says  was  the  name 
of  the  plant  in  Gaul,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
discovered  by  the  Vettones,  a  people  of  Spain. 

A.  Of  the  Mod.  Lat.  form  Betonica  : 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Lamiacese  (Labiates).  The  calyx  is  ten- 
i  ibbed,  with  five  awneil  teeth,  and  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  trifid.  Betonica  offlcinalis, 
or  Wood  Betony,  occurs  in  Britain.  It  is 
called  by  Bentham  and  others  Stachys 
betonica. 

B.  Of  the  forms  Betony,  Betaine,  Betayne, 
and  Beton  :   The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Betonica  (q.v.),  and  specially  of  the  B.  offici- 
nalis,  or  Wood   Betony.      It  is  common  in 
England,  but  not  so  in  Scotland.    When  fresh 


it  has  an  intoxicating  effect ;  the  dried  leaves 
excite  sneezing.      The  roots  are  bitter   and 


BETONICA. 


very  nauseous,  and  the  plant  is  used  to  dye 
wool  a  line  dark  yellow. 

If  Brook  Betony:  A  plant  (Scrophularia 
aquatica,  Linn.). 

Paul's  Betony :  A  plant  (Veronica  officinalis, 
Linn.). 

Water  Betony :  The  same  as  Brook  Betony 
(Scrophularia,  aquatica). 

be-to 'ok,  *be-tooke,  pret.  ofv.    [BETAKE.] 

be-to 'rn,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
torn.]  Torn. 

"  Whose  heart  betorn  out  of  his  panting  breast 
With  thiue  own  hand  .  .  ." 

Xarkcille  •'  Trag.  of  Oorbodue. 

t  be-tOSS',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  toss.]  To 
agitate ;  to  put  into  violent  motion.  To  toss 
(lit.  or  fig.). 

"  What  said  my  man,  when  my  betoue-1  »oul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode';" 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

be-toss  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETOSS,  v.t.] 
be-tos'-smg,  pr.  par.    [BETOSS,  v.t.] 

*betowre,  *bitowre,  *bittore,  *bitture, 

*.     [BITTERN.] 

"  Bustard,  betowre,  and  shovelere." 

Babeei  Book  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  153. 

*be-traifed,pa.  par.  [BETRAYED.]  (Chaucer.) 

be-trap',  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  trap.  In 
A.S.  betroyppan.]  To  entrap,  to  trip,  to  en- 
snare. 

"  And  othir  mo,  that  coudin  full  wel  preche, 
Betrapped  were,  for  aught  that  they  could  reche." 
Occleve :  Letter  of  Capide,  ver.  254 

*  be-trashed,  pa.  par.    [BETRAYED.] 

"And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed 
His  owne  shadow  had  him  betrothed." 

Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

be-tra'y,  *bi-trai-en,  *bi-trai~in,  *be- 
tray-yn,  *  bi-traie  (Eng.),  *  be-trey- 
ess,  *  be-tra  se  (0.  Scotch),  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng.  traie  =  to  betray. 
In  Fr.  trahir;  O.  Fr.  trair,  trahir;  Prov. 
trayr,  trair,  trahir,  tradar,  trachar;  Port 
trahir;  Ital.  tradire;  Lat.  trade  — to  deliver, 
to  betray ;  trans  •=•  over,  beyond  ;  and  do  = 
to  give.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  give  up. 

1.  To  deliver  up  a  person  or  thing  unfaith- 
fully or  treacherously.  (Used  of  the  surrender 
of  a  person  to  his  enemies,  or  an  army,  or  a 
military  post  to  the  foe.) 


2.  To  injure  by  revealing  a  secret  entrusted 
to  one  in  confidence ;  or  make  known  faults 
which  one  was  bound  in  honour  to  conceal. 

(1)  Lit :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to 
betray  any  government  for  hire."—  aaeaulay :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ivt 

(2)  Fig.    (of  things):   To  reveal,  to   make 
known.    Spec.,  to  reveal  or  make  known  any- 
thing not  intended  to  be  communicated. 

"  And  seemed  impatient  and  afraid 
That  our  lardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 
By  the  sound  our  horses'  hoof-beats  made." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  IT. 

IL  To  act  treacherously,  even  when  there  is 
no  giving  up  of  any  person  or  thing. 

1.  Gen. :  To  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  one. 

2.  Spec. :    To   violate   a    promise  made  in 
courting  a  female,  especially   to  seduce  her 
under  promise  of  marriage,  and  then  abandon 
her  to  her  fate. 


"  Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray  d." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

III.  To  mislead  ;  to  lead  incautiously  into 
more  or  less  grave  error,  fault,  sin,  or  crime. 

"  The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  he  so  forward,  u 
often  betrai/s  itself  into  errours  in  judgment."—  H'aitt. 

IV.  Fig.  (of  things):  To  disappoint  expecta- 
tion. 

B.  Intransitive  (formed  by  the  omission  of 
the  objective,:  To  act  treacherously;  to  dis- 
appoint expectation. 

"  Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray." 

Pope  :  Prologue  to  Hatiret,  298. 

be-tra'y-al,  *.  [Eng.  betray ;  -al]  The  act 
of  betraying ;  the  state  of  being  betrayed. 
Specially — 

1.  The  act  of  handing  over  an  individual, 
a  military  post,  or  the  supreme  interests  of 
one's  country  to  the  enemy. 

"...  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country  hereafter 
to  his  multiplied  crimes."— Arnold:  Hilt,  of  Home, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  xtv.,  p.  283. 

2.  The  act  of  violating  a  trust. 

"But  that  is  what  no  popular  assembly  could  do 
without  a  gross  betrayal  of  trust."— Tonet,  Nov.  16, 
1877. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing  anything  which  it 
was  one's  interest  or  desire  to  conceal  ;  or 
simply  the  art  of  revealing  what  was  before 
hidden  ;  also  the  state  of  being  so  revealed. 

"This,  if  it  be  simple,  true,  harmonious,  life-like 
it  seems  impossible  for  after  ages  to  counterfeit,  with- 
out much  treacherous  betrayal  of  a  later  hand  "— 
Alilman:  Hat.  of  Jewl,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  44. 

be  tra  yed,     *  be-traied,    *  bi-trayde, 

pa.  par.  &  a.     [BETRAY,  v.t.] 

be-tra'y-er,  s.     [Eng.  betray;  -er.] 

L  Lit.  (of  persons) :  A  person  who  betrays  ; 
a  traitor. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"They  are  only  a  few  betrayert  of  their  country: 
they  are  to  purchase  cuin,  perhaps  at  half-price,  and 
veud  it  among  us,  to  the  ruin  of  the  publick."— Ovrift. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  seduces  and  abandons  a 
female  wlio  confided  in  his  good  faith. 

IL  Fig.  (of  persons  or  things):  Any  person, 
who  or  thing  which,  apparently  acting  for 
one's  benefit,  is  really  injuring  one  seriously. 

"  Youth  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age."— 
Pope:  Letter  to  tHeele  U712). 

be'-tra'y-Ing,  *  be-trai-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[BETRAY.] 

"Till  a  betraying  sicklinesa  wu  seen 
To  tiuge  his  cheek." 

Wordtaorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

t  be-tra'y-ment,  *  be-trai-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
betray;    -ment. ]    The  act  of  betray iug ;    the 
state  of  being  betrayed. 
If  Betrayal  is  the  more  common  word. 
"...  confessing  them  to  be  innocent  whose  betrai- 
ment  they  had  bought"—  Udal :  Matt.,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  be-trende',  v.t.    [TREND.]   To  surround,  to 
encircle. 

"Sorwe  hym  gan  betrende."-  Sir  Perumbrai  (ed. 
Herrtage),  4,006. 

*  be-trifle,  *  be-trufle,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  tntfin 
=  to  trifle.]    To  mock  or  deceive  with  trifles. 

"Theos  and  othre  trufles  tliet  he  bltrujte/h  mouU 
men  mide.  '—A/term  Riwle,  p.  100. 

t  be-trlm',  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  trim.]  To 
render  trim,  to  deck,  to  dress,  to  grace,  to 
adorn,  to  embellish,  to  beautify,  to  decorate. 

"  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims." 

Sltakeait. :  Tcmpett,  iv.  1. 

tbe-trim'med,  pa.  par.  &o.    [BETRIM.] 
t  be-trim  -ming,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BETRIM.] 

be-troth',  bo  troth,  *  betrouth,  v.t.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  O.  Eiig.  troth  =  truth.] 
L  Lit. :  To  affiance,  to  form  an  engagement. 

1.  To  promise  to  give  a  woman  in  marriage 
to  a  certain  person. 

"  Fayre  Una  to  the  Redcrosse  Knight 
Betroathed  is  with  joy." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  xiL 

2.  To  promise  to  take  a  certain  woman  aa 
one's  wife. 


3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  that 
consecration  may  take  place. 

"If  any  person  be  consecrated  a  bishop  in  that 
church  whereuuto  he  wiui  not  before  betrothed,  he 
shall  not  receive  the  habit  of  consecration,  as  not 
being  canouically  promoted."— Ayliffa. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  ce-e.    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


betrothal— betula 
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tt  Figuratively : 

1.  Divinely  to  select  a  people  to  stand  in  a 
•pedal  relation  to  God  with  respect  to  worship 
and  privilege. 

"And  I  will  betroth  thee  nnto  me  for  ever;  vex  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  mo  in  righteousness,  anil  in 
Judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  anil  in  mercies.  I 
will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  ill  faithfulness  .  .  ."— 
Il-s.  li.  19,  20. 

2.  To  promise  to  a  thing  rather  than  a  person. 

"By  Saul's  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  thus  and  be'ro'h'd  to  victory." 

Coaley :  The  Davideit,  bk.  iii. 

t>e'-tr6th'-al,  s.  [Eng.  betroth  ;  -al.]  The  act 
of  betrothing  ;  the  state  of  being  betrothed  ; 
affiance. 

"  Under  the  open  sky  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard. 
Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of 
betrothal."          Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt  ii. 

be  troth  ed,  *  be-trouthed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  & 

«.    [BETROTH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <ft  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  person  betrothed  to  one. 


be-tr6th'-ing,  pres.  par.  &  a.    [BETROTH.] 

"  "  For  this  is  your  betrothing  day." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Ltut  Minstrel,  v.  2«. 

foe-troth -mont,  s.  [Eng.  betroth;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  betrothing  ;  the  state  of  being  be- 
trothed ;  betrothal. 

"Sometimes  setting  oat  the  speeches  that  pass  be- 
tween them,  making  as  it  were  there'iy  the  betroth- 
ment."— Exposition  oj  the  Canticles  ( 158.>),  p.  S. 

*  bc-trum'pe,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Fr. 
tromper^  to  deceive.]    To  deceive. 

".  .  .  till  ane  WMiyngour  straungere 
Me  and  my  real  me  betrum)>f  on  thes  maiiere  f* 
Doug. :  VinjU,  120,  49.    (ScuccA. )    (Jumiefon.) 

•fbe-trust',  v.t.     [Eng.  prefix  be  and  trust.] 
To  entrust,  to  give  in  trust.     Used  — 
L  Of  trusting  anything  to  a  person. 

"  Betrtat  him  with  all  the  good  which  our  capacity 
will  allow  us."— Grew. 

2.  Of  trusting  anything  to  the  memory. 

"  Whatsoever  you  would  betnat  to  your  memory, 
let  it  be  disposed  in  a  proper  method.  "—Wattt. 

t  be-trust'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETRUST.] 
t  be-trust'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BETRUST.] 

1  be-trust'-xnent,  ».  [Eng.  betntst;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  entrusting  ;  the  thing  entrusted. 
(Worcester.) 

*bet-sa,  *bet'-so,  ».  [Ital.  bezzo.]  The 
smallest  coin  current  in  Venice  ;  worth  about 
a  farthing. 

"  And  what  must  I  give  you  T  Bra.  At  a  word  thirty 
livres.  I'll  not  bate  you  a  bctto."— Jtarmion :  Anti- 
yuary,  iii.  L 

'bett',  a.    [BETTER.]    (Spenser.) 
foef-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BET,  v.] 

*  bet-ten,  v.t.     [A.S.  betan  =  to  make  better.] 

To  amend. 

"  Be/ten  mlsdedes,  and  clene  lif  leden  .  .  ." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Ezod.,  3,637. 

l^t-ter,  *bet-tyr,  *bet^re,  *bet-er, 
*bet,  "bette,  a.,  *.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  bet,  belt 
(adv.)  =  better;  betera,  6e/ra(adj.  in.);  betere, 
betre  (f.)  =  better.  In  Sw.  bcittre ;  Icel.  betri, 
betr ;  Dan.  bedre ;  Dut.  beter ;  O.  IceL  and  O. 
Fris.  bet;  O.  L.  Ger.  bet,  bat;  N.  H.  Ger. 
besser;  M.  H.  Ger.  bezzcr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  beziro, 
pezi.ro,  baz ;  Goth,  batisa,  from  bate  =  good. 
Compare  Sansc.  bhadra  =  glad,  happy.  Setter 
is  generally  called  the  comparative  of  good,  as 
Boswprth  terms  the  A.S.  betera,  beti-a,  the  com- 
parative of  god.  This  arrangement  is  only 
conventional ;  good,  A.S.  god,  is  from  one  root, 
and  better  and  6e>t  (A.S.  betst,  betest),  from 
another,  of  which  the  real  positive  is  O.  Eng. 
and  A.S.  bet.]  [BEST,  GOOD.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  In  signification  the  compara- 
tive of  j/ood. 

I.  Of  persons: 

I.  Having  good  qualities  in  larger  measure 
than  those  possessed  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons with  whom  a  comparison  is  made  or  a 
contrast  is  drawn.  The  shades  of  meaning 
are  infinite.  The  following  are  only  some 
leading  ones. 

(1)  Superior  in  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
spiritual  qualities ;  or  in  skill,  knowledge,  or 
anything  similar  ;  or  in  two  of  those  qualities 
combined. 


"  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of  the  two." 

Siaketp.  :  Trail,  and  Urea.,  i.  2. 
"He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I." 

Ibid.:  Merry  Wieel,  iv.  i. 

(2)  Having  these  good  qualifier  in  actual 
exercise  ;  discharging  one's  public  or  private 
duties  ill  an  excellent  manner. 


2.  Improved  in  health. 

"  I  rejoice,  I  greatly  rejoice  to  hear  that  yon  are 
better.'  —foung  to  ItichurUion  (1738). 

3.  Improved  in  circumstances  ;  specially  in 
the  phrase  better  off. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Concomitant  to  or  evincing  high  physical, 
mental,  or  other  qualities. 

"  I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  II  4. 

2.  Produced  by  more  intellectual  knowledge, 
good  taste,  or  anything  similar. 

"And  taught  bis  Romans  in  much  better  metre." 
Pope  :  Epil.  to  Satiret. 

3.  More  advantageous  ;  more  to  be  preferred  ; 
preferable. 

"  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better."—  f  Ml.  i.  23. 

4.  More  acceptable. 

"Behold  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."—  1  Sam. 
xv.  22. 

5.  More  prosperous,  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
have  seen,  or  to  have  known  better  days. 

"  We  have  seen  better  days  .  .  ." 

Shakrtp.  :  Tinum  iv.  2. 

"Far  from  those  scenes;  which  knew  their  better 
days.  "  Thomson  :  The  Seasoni  ;  A  lU  urn  n. 

6.  Greater,  larger. 

"...  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Hen.  I  r.,  L  4. 

IF  Better  cheap,  better  cheape  (Eng.),  better 
schape  (Scotch),  used  as  adv.  or  adj.  =  more  : 
A  better  bargain,  cheaper. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it  hack  again  better  cheape 
By  a  hundred  markes  than  I  had  it  of  thee." 

Reliyuet,  it  134. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Of  persons  :  Superiors  ;  persons  of  higher 
rank  or  qualities  than  the  one  with  whom 
comparison  is  made  ;  rarely  iu  singular. 

"  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon,  \.  2. 

"  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-lioni."—  Shaken/.  :  At  You  Like 
It,  LL 

H  Of  things: 

1.  Superiority,  advantage.    (Used  specially 
in  the  phrase  to  have  or  get  the  better  of; 
meaning  to  have  or  gain  the  advantage  of,  to 
have  or  gain  the  superiority  over.) 

"The  voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawk  ins  was  unfortunate  : 
yet,  iu  such  sort  as  doth  not  break  our  prescription,  to 
have  had  the  better  of  the  Spaniards."—  Bacon. 

"  You  think  fit 
To  get  the  better  qf  me."  Southerne. 

2.  Improvement.     (Used  specially   in    the 
phrase  for  the  better  =  so  as  to  produce  im- 
provement.) 

"If  I  have  altered  him  any  where  for  the  better,  I 
must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  I  could  have 
done  nothing  without  him."—  Dryden. 

3.  A  larger  number  than  ;  as  "  better  than  a 
dozen  "  =  more  than  twelve.    (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
ton.) 

4.  A  higher  price    than  ;   as  "  paid  better 
than  a  shilling,"  i.e.,  more  than  a  shilling. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

C.  As  adverb  :  In  a  superior  manner  ;  to  a 
degree  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  person 
with  whom  or  the  thing  with  which  compari- 
son is  made  or  contrast  is  drawn.    (The  word 
is  used  whatever  the  nature  of  the  superiority.) 

1.  In  a  superior  manner  to  ;  in  a  more  ex- 
cellent   way  ;     more     advantageously,    more 
successfully,  preferably. 

".  .  .  better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  lit  2. 

"He  that  would  know  the  idea  of  infinity,  cannot 
do  l'i-r:rr  than  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is  at- 
tributed. "-Locke. 

2.  In  a  superior  degree  ;  to  a  greater  extent. 

"  Never  was  monarch  better  feared.  " 

Sfiakcip.  :  Hen  V..  it  S. 

bet'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  better,  a.,  s.,  A  adv. 
(q.v.).  In  A.S.  betrian,  beterian  —  to  be  better, 
to  excel,  to  make  better  ;  Sw.  bdttra  ;  Icel. 
betra  ;  Dan.  bedre  ;  Dut.  beteren  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
bessern;  M.  II.  Ger.  bezzern  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
beziron,  peziron.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  surpass. 

"  What  you  do 
Still  bcttert  what  is  done." 

Shnkesp.  :  H'int.  Tale,  iv.  ft. 


*  2.  To  give  superiority  to,  to  give  advan- 
tage to  ;  to  advance,  to  support. 

"The  king  thought  his  honour  would  suffer,  during 
a  treaty,  to  better  a  party." — jOucon. 

3.  To  ameliorate,  to  improve  ;  to  reform. 

(a)  Gen.:  Of  anything  which  has  defects  or 
is  in  itself  evil. 

"  In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  Ul." 

Byron:  The  I'ision  i<f  Judgment,  IS. 

(b)  Spec. :    Of  one's  financial  or  other  re- 
sources, one's  situation  in  society,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  Heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd.  rather  than  decreas'd." 
Shakeip. :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

^f  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  often  used  re-, 
flexively. 

"No  ordinary  misfortunes  of  ordinary  misgovern- 
ment,  would  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation  wretched, 
as  the  constant  progress  of  physical  knowledge  and 
the  constant  effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will 
do  to  make  a  nation  prosperous." — Macaulny :  Ilia. 
Eng.,  ch.  tit 

t  (c)  To  make  better  in  health  ;  to  improve 
the  health. 

"...  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse  .  .  ."— Hark  v.  26. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  become  better. 
bet'-tered.  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BKTTER,  v.t.] 

bet'-ter-ing.  *  bet'-ter-$rng,  pr.  par. 
[BETTER.] 

A.  As  present  participle :   In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  Improvement. 

"  The  Romans  took  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for 
these  lakes  to  discharge  themselves  for  the  bettering 
of  the  air."— Additon. 

t  bettering-house,  s.  A  house  for  the 
reformation  of  offenders.  (American.)  (Web- 
ster.) 

bet'-ter-mSnt,  s.     [Eng.  better;  -ment.] 

1.  Gen. :    The   act  or  operation  of  making 
better  ;  amendment. 

"  Nor  oui  sickness  liable  t'.  the  despair  of  betterment 
and  melioration."-  If.  u.mtayne  :  Kit.,  pt.  ii 

2.  Law:  An  improvement  upon  an  estate, 
which  increases  its  value. 

tbet-ter-m6st,o.    [Eng.  better;  most.]    Best 

t  bet'-ter-ness  (Eng.),  *  bet  tir-ness  (0. 

Scotcli),  s.     [Eng.  better  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  superior  to ;  supe- 
riority. 

(a)  Generally. 

"All  betternett  or  pre-emluencey  of  virtue,"— Dr. 
looker:  Fabr.  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  94. 

(6)  Specially :  Of  land.  (0.  Scotch.) 
"  That  the  thrid  parte  of  the  half  of  the  landis  of 
Medop  are  bettir  than  the  thrid  pnrte  of  the  landis  of 
Manistouu.  And  liecause  the  modincatioune  of  the 
bettirne*  of  the  said  tercis  .  .  ."— Act  Dom.  Cone., 
A,  1492,  pp.  247-8. 

2.  Amelioration  ;   emendation.    (Used  spe- 
cially of  health.)    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

bet -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [BET.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective:  In  seuses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :    The   act   of  laying  a 
wager. 

"Sharp  laws  were  passed  against  betting. "— JfocOM- 
lay  :  His'.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

betting-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a 
betting-man  enters  his  bets. 

betting-house,  s.  A  house  where  bet- 
ting is  habitually  carried  on. 

betting-man,  s.  One  who  habitually 
bets  ;  one  who  makes  his  living  by  betting 
against  others  less  astute  than  himself 

bet'-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  bet(t) ;  suffix  -or.]  On6 
who  bets  ;  one  who  lays  wagers. 

"...  but.  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  bettor, 
nobody  would  take  him  up,  —  Additon. 

bet'-ty,  s.  [From  Eng.  Hetty,  a  familiar  name 
for  Elizabeth.] 

1.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  man  who 
busies  himself  with  domestic  affairs. 

2.  A  "jemmy,"  a  short  crowbar.     (Slang.) 

"  The  stratagems,  the  arduous  exploits,  and  the 
nocturnal  scalades  of  needy  heroes,  describing  th« 
powerful  belt)/,  or  the  artful  picklock."— Arbuthnot : 
aitt.  of  John  Hull. 

bet  -u-la,  «.  [In  Ital.  betulla  ;  from  Lat 
bftuia,  sometimes  betulla;  from  Celt,  betu; 
Gael,  beithe  -  the  birch.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist     ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  -  soen.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic,  =  bel,  deL 
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betulacese— bevel 


Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Betulaeeae  (Birchworts).  There  are 
two  British  species,  the  Betula  alba,  or  Com- 
mon Birch  [BiRcn]  ;  and  the  B.  nana,  or 
Dwarf  Birch.  There  are,  besides,  a  number 
of  foreign  species.  [BIRCH.] 

bSt'-u-la-ce-w  (Bartling,  Lindley),  bet-u- 
H'-ne-se  (L.  C.  Richard),  s.  pi.  [BETULA.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  ranked  by  Lindley 
under  his  Amenta!  alliance,  and  called  by  him 
in  English  Birchworts.  They  have  monseceous 
flowers,  with  amentaceous  inflorescence ; 
calyx  of  small  scales  ;  corolla,  none.  There  is 
no  cupule  in  the  female.  The  ovary  is  superior 
and  two-celled,  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule 
in  each.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
with  the  primary  veins  often  running  straight 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  The  stipules 
are  deeiduous.  There  are  but  two  genera, 
Betula  (Birch)  and  Alnus  (Alder),  both  con- 
taining trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  temperate 
clim.ites.  Known  species,  sixty-live. 

bet'-U-line,  s.  [From  Lat.  betula  (q.v.),  and 
guff."  -ine.]  A  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Black  Birch  (Betula 
nigra).  It  is  called  also  BIRCH  CAMPHOR. 

b§t-u-lIn'-e-»,  s.  pi     [BETULACEA] 

be  tumb'  led  (led  as  eld),  a.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  tumbled.]  Tumbled  about ;  put  in  dis- 
order. 

"  This  laid,  from  her  >>etum'>led  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death." 

Hhaketp.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  1,037,  1,038. 

*  be-tura,  *  bi  torn,  *  bi  turn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  betyrnan.]  To  turn  back,  return. 

"  Revertere  ad  me  .  .  .  biturn  the  and  cum  ayian." 
—Aiicren  liialt,  p.  394. 

be-tu'-tdr,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tutor.] 
To  tutor  thoroughly  ;  to  act  the  tutor  to,  to 
instruct.  (Coleridge.) 

be  tu'-tored,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETOTOR.] 
be-tu'-tor-ing,  pr.  par.    [BETUTOR.] 

t  bS-twat'-tled  (tied  =  teld),  a.  [Eng.  pref. 
be,  and  twattle  =  to  prate,  to  chatter.]  Con- 
founded, overpowered,  stupefied. 

H  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 
(Toad.) 

be  twe  en,  *  be  twene,  »  by -twene, 
*by-twyne,  *  by  twene,  prep.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[From  Eng.  be  =  by,  and  twain  =  two.  In 
A.S.  belweomtm,  betweonan,  betwynan  =  be- 
tween, among  ;  from  prefix  be,  and  twegen  = 
two.] 
A.  A  s  preposition : 

1.  Of  space  :  In  the  space  intermediate  be- 
tween two  persons,  places,  or  things. 

"...  and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  yon  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy."— Exod.  xxvi.  S3. 

2.  During  the  interval  between  two  dates  or 
portions  of  time,  more  or  less  intermediate 
between  two  quantities,  qualities,  or  degrees. 

"...    and  the  whole  assembly  shall  kill  it  fthe 

nhal  lamb]  between  the  two  evenings."— Exod.  xii. 
Uarain.) 

3.  More  fig. :  In  an  indefinite  number  of 
senses.     Specially  — 

(1)  Standing  in  a  certain  intermediate  rela- 
tion to  two  parties  or  beings. 

"...  one  mediator  between  God  and  men  .  .  ."— 
1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

(2)  Shared  or  mutually  held  by  two  beings 
or  persons. 

"...  Cantor  aud  Pollux,  with  only  one  soul  between 
them.  .  .  ."—Locke. 

(3)  Mutually  affecting  parties  or  beings  in  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other. 

"...  I  will  put  enmity  between  ttiea  and  the  wo- 
man, and  between  thy  seed  aud  her  seed  .  .  ."— Sen. 
lii.  15. 

(4)  From  one  to  another. 


He  should  think  himself  unhappy,  If  things  should 
go  so  between  them,  ,is  he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit 
himself  of  ingratitude  towards  them  both."— Bacon. 


(5)  As  noting  persons  who  or  things  which 
differ. 

".  .  .  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  .  .  ." 
—1  Kings  xviiL  2L 

1J  In  strict  accuracy  between  is  used  only  of 
two.  When  there  are  more  than  two,  'the 
proper  term  to  use  is  among ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  observed. 

B.  As  adverb  (produced  by  the  omission  of 
the  substantive  after  the  preposition  between)  : 
In  the  same  senses  as  between,  prep,  (q.v.) 

"...  in  the  Sabbath  between."— Act*  xiii.  42  (mar- 


C.  As  substantive : 

Needle  Manuf. ,  pi.  (Betweens):  Needles  inter- 
mediate between  sharps  and  blunts.  (Knigiit.) 

between  decks,  twixt  decks,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  space  between  any  two  decks  of 
a  vessel. 

*  between-put,  *  bitwene  putte,  v.t. 

To  insert  or  place  between. 

"  T  sought*  of  hem  a  man  that  shulde  bitwene-putte 
an  hegge.  and  btoude  sette  eueu  agens  me  fro  the 
looud."—  Wj/cliffe  (Ezech.  xxii.  30). 

be-twixt',  *  be-twix,  *  be-twlxe,  *  be- 
twix-en,  *  bi-twixe,  *  bi  tuex  (Eng.), 
*  be-tweesh  (0.  Scotch),  prep.  &  adv.  [From 
Eng.  prefix  be,  and  twixt.  In  A.S.  betwyxt, 
betwyx,  betwuxt,  betwux,  betweox,  betweohs,  be- 
tweoh,  betwyh,  betwih,  betwy  =  betwixt ;  from 
prefix  be,  and  twy  =.  two.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  space  intermediate  between 
two  persons,  places,  or  things. 


2.  Intermediate  between  two  times,  quanti- 
ties, qualities,  or  degrees. 

3.  More  fig. :   In  relation  of  intercourse  or 
partnership  with  ;  in  distinction  from  ;  from 
one  to  another.    With  the  same  variations  of 
signification  as  BETWEEN  (q.v.). 

"...    see,  God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee. "— 
Gen.  xxxi.  60. 
"  Five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 

Betwixt  myself  and  her." 

Shaketp. :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  (produced  by  the  omission  of 
the  substantive  after  the  preposition  betwixt)  : 
In  the  sense  between. 


*  be-ty'-den,  v.t.  &  i.     [BETIDE.]    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  be'-tylle,  *.    [BEETLE.]   A  mallet.    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  be-tyne,  *  bi-tyne,  *  bitune,  v.t.    [AS. 

betynan;  from   tun  —  an   enclosure,   a  town 
(q.v.).]    To  hedge  in,  to  enclose. 

"The  Louerd  bitundt  him  with  i  mien  the  meidenes 
Tombe  Marie.'—  Ancrtn  Riiale,  p.  76. 

*  be'-tjrnge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [BEATING.] 

As   subst. :    An    instrument   for   inflicting 
stripes  or  other  beating  with. 

"Betunge  (instrument  P.):   Iwtrumentum  verbera- 
eulum.  —  Prompt.  Pan. 

*be'-t^S.  s.    [BEET.]    Beet. 

"  Betyt  herbe :  Beta  vel  bleta."— Prompt.  Pan. 

beuch  (ch  guttural),  *.     [Booon.]    (Scotch.) 

beu-chel  (ch  guttural),  v.t.  [From  Dut.  60- 
chelen  =  to  plod.]  To  walk  with  short  steps, 
or  in  a  constrained  or  halting  manner ;  to 
stumble.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson. ) 

beu-chel  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  Dut.  bochel 
=  a  hump  back.  Comp.  also  Dut.  beuyel ; 
Sw.  bygel  —  a  ring,  a  stirrup,  and  Ger.  biigel  = 
a  harp,  a  bow.]  A  little  feeble  crooked  crea- 
ture. (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

beu'-Chlt  (c  silent),  pa.  par.    [A.S.  bugan  = 
to  bow,  to  bend,  to  stoop.]    Bowed,  crooked. 
"  Kest  down  thare  beuchit  ankeris  fcrme  of  grip." 
Dong. :  Viryll,  16.!,  2:1.    (Jamicun.) 

beu'-dan-tlte,  t  beu'-dan-tlne,  s.  [Named 
after  1*.  S.  Beudaut,  who  punlished  a  work  on 
mineralogy  at  Paris,  the  first  edition  in  1824, 
the  second  in  1832.  Suffixes  -ite  and  -ine.] 

1.  Min.  (of  the  form  beudantite. )   A  mineral, 
having  its  crystals  modified  acute  rhombohe- 
drons.     Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4-0  ;  its  sp.  gr. 
4 — 4'3  ;  its  lustre  vitreous,  sub-adamantine,  or 
resinous  ;  its  colour,  various  hues  of  green, 
black,  or  brown.     Composition  :    Phosphoric; 
acid,  1'46  to  13-22  ;  arsenic  acid,  from  a  trace 
to  13-60;   sesquioxide    of  iron,  37'65 — 49'69  ; 
oxide  of  lead,  23 '43— 26'92  ;  oxide  of  copper,  a 
trace  to  2'45  ;  water,  8'49— 12-29.     It  occurs 
at  the  Glendone  iron  mines  near  Cork  ;  it  is 
found  also  on  the  Continent  at  Nassau.    There 
are   two   varieties  of  it,  the   one  containing 
phosphoric  acid  with  little  or  no  arsenic,  and 
the  other  arsenic  acid  with  little  phosphoric 
acid.    (Dana.) 

2.  (Of  the  forms  beudantite  and  beudantine.) 
BeuJantite  of  Covelli:   A  mineral,  a  variety  of 
Nepheline  (q.v.).    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  &  Dana.) 


beugh  (gli  guttural),  s.  [Isl.  bog;  GOT.  bug  =s 
a  bend,  a  bow,  a  flexure.]  A  limb,  a  leg. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Sym  lap  on  horse-back  lyke  a  rae, 

And  ran  him  till  a  hcuch  : 
Says  Williiim,  cum  ryde  down  this  brae  ; 

Thocht  ye  suld  brek  a  beugh." 
Scott :  Evergreen,  ii.  183,  st,  16.    (Jamiaon.) 

*  beu-gle,  a.    [A.S.    bugan  =  to   bow;    Ger. 
biigel  —  a  hoop,  a  bow.]    Crooked. 

bcugle  backed,  a.  Crook-backed; 
shaped  like  the  body  of  a  beetle.  (Watson: 
CM.,  ii.  54.)  (Jamieson.) 

beuk,s.     [BOOK.]    (Scotch.) 

"  My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 
And  I  held  awa  to  the  schoul." 

Burnt:  Jolly  Begyart. 

*  beuke,  pa.  jxir.    [A.S.  hoc,  pret.  of  bacan  = 
to  bake.]    Baked. 

"  For  akant  of  vittale,  the  comes  in  quernis  of  sUue 
Thay  grand,  and  syue  bemkr  at  the  lyre  ilk  aiie." 

Duu.g. :  nri/il,  18,  37.    (Jamieun.) 

beurrd  (as  bur'-re),  s.  [Fr.  beurre  —  buttered, 
like  butter  ;  beurre  =  butter.  ]  A  name  for  a 
very  mellow  kind  of  pear.  (Used  also  adjec- 
tively,  as  a  beurre  pear.) 

bens'-tite,  s.  [In  Ger.  beustit.  Named  after 
Freiherr  von  Beust]  A  mineral,  called  also 
Epidote  (q.v.). 

*bS-V&p'-Id.  pa.  par.  [See  def.]  An  old 
form  of  BEWHAPED  (q.v.) 

"  For  that  buth  negh  be-txtpid." 

Sir  Ferumbrai  (ed.  Herrtage),  8,0gr. 

*  be-var,  *  be-vlr,  *  be-vls, «.    [Of  doubt- 
ful origin  and  meaning;   perhaps  connected 
with    L.    Ger.    bevern  =  to    tremble,    shake 
(N.E.D.).']    One  who  is  worn  out  with  age. 

"  The  lievar  hoir  said  to  this  )>erly  benie." 
Henryione:  Bannatyne  Poem,  p.  133.    (,'amieton.) 

bev'-el,  t  bev'-Il,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  biveau,  buveau, 
O.  Fr.  beveau,  beauveau  ;  Sp.  bayvel,  baivel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit.  £  Tech.  (in  Masonry,  Joinery,  £c.) . 

1.  An  obtuse  or  an  acute  angle  ;  any  angle 
except  one  of  90°. 

"  The  brethren  of  the  mystic  level, 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel. 

Burnt :  Tarn  Samsorit  Elegy. 

2.  An  instrument  for  setting  off  auy  angla 
or  bevel  from  a  straight  line  or  surface,  much 
used  by  artificers  of  all  descriptions  for  ad- 
justing the  abutting  surfaces  of  work  to  the 
same    inclination.      It    is    composed  of  two 
jointed  arms,   one  of  which  is  brought  up 
square  against  the  line  or  surface  from  which 
the  angle  is  to  be  set  off,  and  the  other  then 
adjusted  to  the  desired  bevel  or  inclination. 
(Knight.)    [BEVEL-SQUARE.] 

3.  Stereotyping :   A  slug  cast  nearly  typo- 
high,  and  with  chamfered  edges. 

4.  The  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-tooth 
across  the  face  of  the  blade. 

II.  Fig. :  A  violent  push  with  the  elbow  ; 
a  stroke.  (Scotch.) 

"  With  that  Truth  took  him  by  the  neck. 
And  gave  him  their,  as  some  supnone, 
Three  beoelt  till  he  gard  him  beck." 

Pennecuik.    (Jamieion.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  an  angle  not  of  90°, 
oblique  ;  pertaining  to  a  bevel.     [A.] 

bevel -angle,  s.  An  oblique  angle. 
[BEVEL,  A.  1.] 

bevel-edge,  bevil-edge,  «.  (Chiefly 
Scotch.) 

Among  masons:  The  edge  of  a  sharp  tool 
sloping  towards  the  point.  (Jamieson.) 

bevel-gearing,  s. 

Gear:  Cogged  wheels  whose  axes  form  an 
angle  with  each  other,  the  faces  of  the  cogs 
being  oblique  with  their  shafts,  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  the  teeth  with  their  respective 
shafts  being  equal  to  90°. 

bevel  plumb-rule,  s. 

Engineering  :  A  surveyor's  instrument  for 
adjusting  the  slope  of  embankments. 

bevel  scroll-saw,  s.  A  machine  for 
sawing  ship-timber  to  the  proper  curve  and 
bevel.  The  saw  is  mounted  on  a  circular 
frame,  and  reciprocated  by  means  of  a  rod 
and  eccentric.  By  inclining  the  saw  in  its 
frame  any  required  bevel  may  be  cut,  tli3 
curve  being  given  by  moving  the  carriage  on 
its  circular  track,  so  as  to  vary  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  timber. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  c.    cy-a.    au-Isw. 
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bevel-square,  s.  A  square,  the  blade  of 
which  is  adjustable  to  any  angle  in  the  stock, 
and  retained  at  any  "set"  by  a  clamping- 
aerew ;  a  bevel 


BEVEL  SQUARES. 

bevel-tool,  s. 

Turning :  A  turner's  tool  for  forming  grooves 
and  tapers  in  wood.  Right-hand  at  ifft-hand 
bevels  are  used,  according  as  the  woik  tapers 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  workman. 

bevel-wheel,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  Properly:   A  wheel,  the  angle  of  whose 
working-face  is  more  or  less  than  45°. 

2.  More  loosely :  A  cog-wheel,  the  working- 
face  of  which  is  oblique  with  the  axis.     Its 
use  is  usually  in    connection  with    another 
bevel -wheel  on  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  that 


IT 

BEVEL- WHEELS. 

of  the  former,  but  not  always  so.  When  the 
wheels  are  of  the  same  size  and  their  shafts 
have  a  rectangular  relation,  the  working-faces 
of  the  wheels  are  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
respective  shafts.  When  the  shafts  are  ar- 
ranged obliquely  to  each  other,  a  certain  ob- 
liquity of  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  becomes 
necessary.  (Knight.) 

beV-el,  t  beV-Il,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  bevil,  a. 

(q-v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Of  objects  of  human  manufacture :  To  cut 
to  a  bevel  angle. 

"These  rabbets  are  ground  square ;  hat  the  rabbets 
on  the  groundsel  are  bevelled  downwards,  that  rain 
may  the  freelier  fall  off."— Moxon. 

2.  Of  objects  in  nature :  To  cause  to  possess 
a  bsvel. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  deflect  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

"  Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  their  walls  bevU, 
without  one  right  angle  in  any  apartment."— Swift. 

bev -elled,  t  bev -eled,  t  bev  -illed,  pa. 

par.  &  a.     [BEVEL,  v.~\ 

A.  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
Of  the  verb. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  (of  the  form  bevilled) :   The  term 
nsed  when  the  edges  of  a 

crystal  are  replaced  by  two 
planes,  separated  only  by 
an  edge.  (Philips.)  Slight 
bevelments  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
alter  the  form  of  a  crystal ; 
larger  ones  change  it  com- 
pletely. 

2.  Heraldry   (of  the  form 
bevelled.)      Of     ordinaries : 
Having   the   outward  lines 
turned  in  a  sloping  direction. 


BEVELLED. 


bevelled  wheel, 

WHEEL  (q.V.). 


The  same  as  BEVEL- 


toev'-el-Hhe,  t  bev'-el-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.,  &*. 
[BEVEL,  r.J 

A.  As  present  participle :  Forming  to  a  bevel 
angle. 

B.  As  adjective:  Slanting  towards  a  bevel 
angle  ;  not  in  a  straight  line. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  sloping  of  an  arris,  removing 
the  square  edge. 


2.  Shipwrighting : 

(a)  The  opening  and  closing  of  angle-iron 
frames  in  order  to  meet  the  plates  which  form 
the  skin  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  faying 
surface  of  the  side-arm  of  the  angle-iron  may 
exactly  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  plating. 
The  bevelling  is  performed  by  smiths  while 
the  iron  is  lying  hot  upon  the  levelling-block. 

(6)  The  angles  which  the  sides  and  edges  of 
each  piece  of  the  frame  make  with  each  other. 

1f  A  standing  bevelling  is  made  on  the  out- 
side ;  an  under  bevelling  is  one  on  the  inner 
surface  of  a  frame  of  timber. 

IL  Ordinary  Language.  Of  objects  in  nature  : 
The  same  as  BEVELMENT  (q.v.). 

"...  when  there  is  along  with  the  den  tated  margins 
a  degree  of  bevelling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on 
another."—  Toad  t  Boatman:  Phytiol.  Anat.,  L  133. 

bevelling  board,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  flat  piece  of  wood  on  which 
the  bevellings  of  the  several  pieces  of  a  ship's 
structure  are  marked. 

bevelling  edge,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  One  edge  of  a  ship's  frame 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  which 
is  worked  from  the  moulding-edge  or  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  draft 

bevelling  machine, .--. 

Bookbinding :  A  machine  in  which  the  edge 
of  a  board  or  book-cover  is  bevelled.  The 
table  on  which  the  material  is  laid  is  hinged 
to  the  bed-piece,  and  may  be  supported  at  any 
desired  angle  by  the  pawl-brace  and  a  rack, 
so  as  to  present  the  material  at  any  inclination 
to  the  knife.  (Knight.) 

bev'-el-ment,  s.    [Eng.  bevel,  and  suff.  -ment.] 

Min.  £  Crystal! og.  :   The  replacement  of  the 

edge  of  a  crystal  by  two  similar  planes  equally 

inclined  to  the  including  faces  or   adjacent 

planes. 

*  be'-ver  (I),  *  be-uer,  s.  &  a.    [BEAVER  (l).] 

A.  An  substantive  :  A  beaver. 

"  Besyde  Lochues— ar  raony  martrikis,  beueri,  quhi- 
tredis,  and  toddis."— Bcllend  :  Deter.,  ch.  8. 

B.  As  adjective :  Made  of  beaver. 

"  Uppon  his  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bever  hat" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  274. 

*  be'-ver  (2),  s.    [BEAVER  (2).] 

"  Which  yeelded,  they  their  beoert  up  did  resre.'' 

S/xnuer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  25. 

be'v-er,  *  be'-uer  (3),  *.  [O.  Fr.  bevre,  beivre, 
baivre,  boivre;  Prov.  beure  ;  Ital.  bevere;  from 
Lat.  bibo  =  to  drink.  ] 

1.  A  drinking  time  ;  drinking. 
"  Ar.  What,  at  your  beoer,  gallants  T 

Mor.  Will't  please  your  ladyship  to  drink!"— B. 
Joruon  :  Cynthia's  lleoelt. 

2.  A  small  collation,  lunch,  or  repast  be- 
tween meals. 

"  The  French,  as  well  men  as  women,  besides  dinner 
and  supper,  use  breakfasts  and  bevert."  —  Moryson: 
Itinerary. 

*  beV-er  (1),  v.i.    [From  bever  (3),  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  take  a  luncheon  between  meals. 

"  Your  gallants  ne»er  sup,  breakfast,  or  bever  with- 
out me  [appetite]."  —Brewer :  Lingua,  it  L 

*  beV-er  (2),  v.i.    [L.  Ger.  bevern.]    To  shake, 
tremble. 

41  Mani  knightes  shoke  and  bevered." 

Marte  d 'Arthur,  i.  15.    (Stratmann.) 

bev'-er-age  (age  as  ig),  «  bev-cr-egc, 
*  beu-er-eche,  *  beu-er-iche,  s.  [In 

O.  Fr.  bevraige,  bovraige;  Mod.  Fr.  breuvage 
=  drink,  beverage  ;  Prov.  beurage,  beitragge ; 
Ital.  beveraggio;  Low  Lat.  beverugium.]  [BE- 
VER (3),  s.  &  v.  BIBBER.] 

L  Of  liquors  themselves : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  liquid  used  for  drinking. 


2.  Spec. :  Water-cyder.    (Mortimer.) 

*  II.  Of  treats  of  liquor  or  their  equivalent  in 

money  demanded  in  certain  circumstances,  or 

anything  similar: 

1.  A   treat    formerly   demanded   by   one's 
fellow  workmen  upon  one's  putting  on  a  new 
suit' of  clothes.     (Johnson.) 

2.  A  treat  of  old  demanded  from  a  prisoner 
on  first  being  incarcerated.      It  was   called 
also  a  "garnish."    (Johnson.) 

3.  A  salute  given  by  a  man  to  a  woman  on 
the  former  putting  on  ;\  new  nrticle  of  dress  ; 
as,    "  She  gat  the  beverage  o'  his  br.iw  new 
coat"    (Jamieson.) 


be1  v'-er-e"n,  bev'-er-and,  pa.  par.  or  par. 

adj.    [BEVER,  v.i.  (2).]"  Trembling.    (Scotch.) 

"He  glissed  up  with  his  eighen,  that  grey  wer  and 

glete; 
Witn  his  beveren  berde,  on  that  burde  bright." 

.Mr  (Jaw.  and  Sir  Hal.,  ii.  'L    (Jamieion.} 

*  be  -ver-hued,  a.    [Eng. «  bever  (1),  and  hued.} 
Coloured  like  a  beaver;  reddish-brown. 

"  Bmle  bright  waU  his  berde,  and  al  btuerhwed."— 
Sir  Uawayne,  MS. 

*  bi'-ver-yne,  a.    [Eng.  bever  (1).]   Reddish- 
brown. 

"  All,-  barebevede  for  besye  with  betmryne  lokkes."— 
Morte  Arthure,  3.630. 

bev'  ie  (I),  s.  [BEVEL.]  A  jog;  a  push, 
(Scotch.) 

beV-Ie  (2),  *.    [BEVY.] 

*  bev  -lie,  *  beV-fl,  «.    [BEVEL.] 

U  The  form  bevil  is  spec,  in  Heraldry, 
t  bev  illed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEVELLED.] 
H  The  form  bevilled  is  spec,  in  Heraldry. 

beV-il-ways,  adv.  [Eng.  bevil,  and  suflix 
•ways  =  -wise.] 

Her. :  At  a  beveL  (Used  of  charges  or  any- 
thing similar.) 

*  be  vis,  s.    [BEVAR.]    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 
bev'-6r,  *.    [BEAVER  (2).] 

beV-jf,  *  beV-ie,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Ap- 
parently from  O.  Ital.  beva  =  a  bevy,  as  of 
pheasants  (Florio) ;  Mod.  Ital.  beva  =  a  drink- 
ing ;  from  bevere  (in  which  case  bevy  would 
be  properly  a  drinking  party)  =  to  drink. 
Skinner,  Johnson,  Wedgwood,  and  Skeat  are 
of  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  probable 
etymology.  But  Malm  prefers  to  <\en\e.bevy 
from  Arm.  beva  =  life,  to  live  ;  bev  =  living ; 
in  which  case  the  proper  meaning  would  be 
lively  beings.] 

1.  A  flock  of  birds,  specially  of  quails. 

2.  A   company,  an  assemblage   of  people. 
Most  frequently  applied  to  females. 

"  A  bevy  ol  fair  women,  richly  gay.' 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  bk.  xL 

"...  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover,  Peter- 
borough, Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Jlulgrave,  .  .  ."— 
Hacaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

If  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  to  the  poet's  "  Shepherd's  Calendar," 
includes  bevy  in  his  list  of  old  words,  but 
since  then  it  has  completely  revived.  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  55.) 

*  be'-v^r,  s.    [BEAVER  (1).]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  bew,  a.     [Fr.  beau  =  beautiful,  fine,  good.] 
Good,  honourable. 

T  Bew  schyris,  bew  schirris :  Good  sirs. 

"  Sa  fans  with  me,  bev  ichyris,  wil  ye  berk. 

Can  not  persaif  an  fait  in  al  my  werk." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  272,  3L    (Jamie*m) 

be-walT,  *  be  waile,  *  be-wayle,  *  by- 
weyle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wail.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  wail  for  ;  or  simply  to  cause, 
to  compass  (?). 

"  As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  fayre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unawares 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewaU*.' 

Speruer :  F.  Q..  L  vt  L 

2.  To  wail,  to  lament  for  ;  to  bemoan. 

"  No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail." 

Byron  :  Th»  Giaour. 

H  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

".  .  .  the  daughter  of  Zlon,  that  beteailetk  her- 
self, .  .  ."—Jer.  iv.  31. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  express  grief,  to  make  la- 
mentation. 

"  My  heart  is  beuniting* 

Longfellow :  Afternoon  in  February. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  and  to  lament : 
"  All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by 
some  external  sign.  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as 
bemoan,  but  stronger  than  lament ;  bewail  and 
bemoan  are  expressions  of  unrestrained  grief 
or  anguish  :  a  wretched  mother  bewails  the 
loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  distress 
bemoans  his  hard  fate.  jMmentation  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  griev- 
ances :  a  sensualist  laments  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  expected  gratification."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

be-wail  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bev-ail ;  -able.]  Inat 
may  be  lamented.  (Sherwood.) 

*  be'-waile',  v.t.    [BEWAIL.]    (Spenser.) 


boil,  boy;  poftt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tious.  -sious  =  aims,    -ble,  -die,  .*••.-  beL  del. 
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be-wail  eu,  •  u.  ,>ar.  &  a.     [BEWAIL.  1 

be-wail'-er,  s.  [Bug.  bewail;  -er.]  One 
who  bewails. 

"  He  was  a  great  bewailer  of  the  late  troublesome 
and  calamitous  times."—  Ward  :  Lift  of  Dr.  Hen. 
1/uore  (1710),  p.  186. 

be- wail-ing,  * be-way-lyng, pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [BEWAIL.]  The  act  of  expressing  grief 
for ;  bemoaning,  lamentation. 

"As  if  he  had  also  heard  the  sorrowings  and  be- 
wailing} of  every  surviving  souL"— Raleigh:  Hitt.  of 
the  World 

be'-wail'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bewailing;  -ly.] 
Mournfully,  with  lamentation.  (Webster.) 

t  be-wair-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bewail;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  bewailing.  (r'ackwood.) 

*  bS-wa'ke,  *  bi  wake,  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  wake.] 

1.  To  awaken  thoroughly  ;  to  keep  awake ; 
to  watch. 

"  I  wote  that  night  was  well  beta/iked." 

Oower:  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  7. 

2.  To  "  wake  "  a  corpse. 

"  He  was  blwaked  richeliche." 

tieuyn  Saget,  2,578. 

be-walted,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BEWARE.] 
be-wa  k-mg,  pr.  par.    [BEWARE.] 

bo  ware,  *  be  ware,  *  be  war,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Eng.  verb  be,  and  ware  =  be  wary  ;  A.S. 
warian  =  to  be  on  one's  guard,  wcer  =  (1) 
wary,  cautious,  provident,  (2)  prepared,  ready. 
Compare  also  A.S.  bewarian,  bewcerian,  be- 
werian  =  to  defend  ;  bewarnian  =  to  beware, 
to  warn  ;  werian,  watrian  =  to  wear,  to  fortify, 
to  defend  ;  Sw.  bevara;  Dan.  bevare  —  to  pre- 
serve ;  Dut.  bewaren  =  to  beware,  to  pre- 
serve, to  guard ;  Ger.  bewahren  —  to  protect, 
to  save.]  [WARE,  WARY.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  be  wary  regarding ;  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against ;  to  take  care  of. 

U  Formerly  it  was  used,  though  perhaps 
only  by  poets,  in  the  pres.  indie,  and  in  the 
pa.  par. 

"  Looks  after  honours  and  beware*  to  act 
What  straightway  he  must  labour  to  retract." 

B.  Jomon :  Trantl.  of  Horace. 

Now  it  is  only  found  in  the  infinitive  and 
in  the  imperative.  In  both  these  cases  be  is 
the  part  of  the  substantive  verb  required  by 
the  inflexion ;  where  been  and  not  be  is  re- 
quired, beware,  which  really  consists  of  the 
two  words  be  and  ware,  is  not  employed. 
(a)  The  infinitive. 

"  Every  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beuian  what 
he  admits  for  a  principle."— Locke. 

(V)  The  imperative. 

"  lleaare  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  nun. ' 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  L  114. 

•ff  It  may  be  followed  by  of,  lest,  or  the 
clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by  what.  [If  a 
and  b.] 

B.  Trans. :  Formed  from  the  intransitive 
verb  by  omitting  of.  (Used  only  in  poetry  when 
the  necessities  of  the  verse  require  it.)    To  be 
on  one's  guard  against. 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 

Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

*  be"- waste',  v.t.     [Eng.  fee,  and  waste.]    To 
waste  utterly. 

"My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light."— 
Shakap. :  Rich.  //.,  i.  a. 

be  wave  (1),  *  be- wane,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
ivafian  =  to  toss,  knock  about.  ]  To  waver. 

A.  Transitive :  To  cause  to  waver. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  toss. 

"  Oyf  ony  schyp  tharon  mncht  be  persault, 
Quhilk  late  before  the  wiiidis  had  bewaa.it* 

Dnug. :   rirgll,  18,  4L 

be-wa've  (2),  *  be-waue,  v.t.  [A.S.  be- 
wcefan  =  to  befold,  to  cover  round.]  To  cloak, 
to  shield,  to  hide.  (Jamieson.) 

*  be- wed',  v.t.    [Eng.  be,  and  wed.]    To  marry, 
wed. 

"Art  thou  or  na  to  Pirrus  yit  hewed ! " 

Douglas :  Virgil,  78,  ST. 

be- weep,  *  be-wep'e,  *  by-weop,  *  be- 
Weep-en  (pret.  bewcpt,  *  bewepte,  *  bewope), 
V.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  weep.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weep  over. 

"  Old  fond  eyes, 
Bewrep  this  cause  again  .  . 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  i  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  weep. 

"I  do  betaeep  to  many  simple  gulls." 

Shaketp. :  K.  Rich.  III.,  i.  8. 


be-w  jep'-ing,  pr.  par.     [BEWEF.P.] 
be-wept',  *  be-wope,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEWEEP.] 

"  Which  bewept  to  the  iTive  did  go. 

Una/test/. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

be-west',  prep.  &  adv.  [Scotch  be  (prep.)  = 
by  ;  towards.]  Towards  the  west. 

be-wet',  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wet.]    To 
wet  over,  to  moisten  over,  to  bedew,  to  water. 
"  His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks." 
Hhakesp. :  Titut  Andronicus,  III.  \. 

bew'-e't  (ew  as  u),  s.    [BEWIT.] 

*  be-weve,  *  bi-weye,    *  by-weve,   v.t. 

[A.S.  bewtKfan,  =  to  befold,  to  cover,  to  clothe  ; 
befen  =  to  beweave,  to  clothe.]    To  clothe. 

"  Hyre  ryche  clothes  were  of  ydo,  bote  that  heo  was 

bywfued, 

Hyre  body  wyth  a  mantel,  a  wympel  aboute  her 
heued."  Kub.  Gloucester,  p.  338. 

*  be-weved,  *  bi- weved,  *  by- weved,  pa. 

par.    [BEWEVE.  1 

*  be-whape',   v.t.      [Another  form  of  awape 
(q.v.).]     To  b.  wilder,  to  confound.     (Only  in 
pa.  par.) 

"And  thus  bewhaped  In  my  thought, 
W  hau  all  was  tourned  into  nought, 
I  stood  amased  for  awhile." 

Gower:  Co,,/.  Am.,  bk.  vtiL 

t  be-Whb're'  (w  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  whore.]  Generally  in  pa.  par 

1.  To  render  unchaste ;  to  prostitute. 

"Had  you  a  daughter,  [and]  perhaps  bewhor'd." 
lieaiim.  &  Flet. :  ilaid  in  the  Mill. 

2.  To  apply  the  epithet  "  whore  "  to. 

"  Emit.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  beaihored  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*  be-wield,    *  be-weld,  v.t.    [Eug.  prefix 
be,  and  wield.] 

1.  Literally :  To  wield. 

"  I  could  speak  of  Gerard's  staffe  or  lance,  yet  to  be 
seene  in  Gerard's  Hall  at  London,  in  Basing  Lane, 
which  is  so  great  and  long  that  no  man  can  beiaeld  it." 
—Harrison:  description  of  Britaine,  ch.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rule  over,  to  govern. 

"...  was  of  lawful  age  to  beuelde  his  lande  when 
his  father  dyed."— Fabian  :  Chron.,  p.  m. 

be-wiT-der,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Prov. 
Eng.  wildern  =  a.  wilderness  (Skeat.)  In  Sw. 
forvilda;  Dan.  forvilde  —  to  bewilder;  Dut. 
verwilderen  =  to  grow  wild,  to  bewilder ;  Ger. 
verwildern  =  to  render  wild.]  [WILDERNESS.] 
To  make  one  feel  as  if  he  were  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness. Used — 

(1)  Lit. :  Of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  way 
and  does  not  know  in  what  direction  to  pro- 

"  Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilderd,  wanders  through  the  dark  " 
Th'jmson  :  Seasons;  Autumn. 

(2)  Fig. :   Of   one   who  is  perplexed,  con- 
founded, or  stupefied. 

(a)  With  some  stupendous  intellectual  dis- 
covery which  the  mind  is  too  feeble  com- 
pletely to  grasp. 

".  .  .  the  magnitudes  with  which  we  have  here  to 
do  bewilder  us  equally  m  the  opposite  direction."— 
Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  vii.  15L 

(6)  With  some  misfortune  with  regard  to 
which  one  does  not  know  the  best  course  of 
action  to  adopt. 

"The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewildered 
James."— ilacaalay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

U  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"It  is  good  sometimes  to  lose  and  bewilder  ourselves 
in  such  studies.'  —  Watts. 

be-wil'-dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEWILDER.] 
Confused,  ill-assorted. 

"...  Abewilleri'd  heap  of  atones  and  rubbish,  .  .  ." 
—Carlyle  :  Heroes  and  Ucru-worship,  §  iii. 

be-wil'-dered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bewildered; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  bewildered.  (Ben- 
tham.) 

be-wll'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEWILDER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth." 

Jletnans:  Elysium. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  leading  into 
perplexity  ;  the  state  of  being  in  perplexity. 

"  Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good, 
That,  after  their  bewildering, 
Did  cover  with  leaves  the  little  children. 


That,  after  their  bewildering, 
Did  cover  with  leaves  the  little  < 
So  painfully  in  the  woodt " 


Wordsworth  :  Redbreast  and  the  Butterfly. 


g-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  bewildering ; 
-ly.]  In  a  bewildering  manner  ;  so  as  to  con- 
fuse, confound,  or  perplex.  (Webster.) 


be-WlT-der-ment, s.  [Eng.  bewilder ;  -nient. } 
The  state  of  being  perplexed  ;  perplexity. 

"...  the  most  highly-trained  intellect,  the  uio«* 
refined  and  disciplined  imagination,  retires  in  bt- 
wllderment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  problem."— 
Tyndall:  Frag,  o]  Science,  ord  ed.,  vii.,  167. 

be-Win'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  winter.} 
To  render  wintry. 

"Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year."— Cowloy. 

*  bew-is  (1),  s.  pi.    [BOUGH  ]    Boughs.    (Sc.) 

"And  cTonnys  almut  wyth  funeral  bewvs  gren«." 
Uoug.  :  rirgil,  117,  47.    (Jamiaon.) 

*  bew-is  (2),  s.  pi    [O.  Fr.  beau  =  beautyj 
Beauties.    (Scotch.) 

'•  Of  ladyes  bewtie  to  declair 
I  do  rejois  to  tell : 
Bueit.  sueit  Is  tbair  bewii." 
ilaitliind :  Poems,  p.  187.    (Jamifum.) 

beW-It,  bew  et  (ew  as  u),  *.  [O.  F.  beut 
=  a  collar.]  The  leather  to  which  a  hawk's 
bells  are  fastened. 

be-witch',  *  by  witche,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  witch.] 

1.  To  practise  witchcraft  against  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  Ix»k  how  I  am  beici/ch'd ;  behold,  mime  awn 
id  like  a  blasted  sajiling  wither'd  up." 

Shaketp. :  Kich.  III.,  ML  t 

2.  To  practise  deceit  upon. 

"...  that  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  tbem  with 
sorceries."— Ac's  viii.  IL 

3.  To  please  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive 
of  all  power  of  resistance  to  the  encha»ter'» 
will  ;  to  charm,  to  fascinate,  to  allure. 

"  And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  «WB, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs." 

Shaketp. :  Venui  and  Admit. 

be- witched',  *be-witchd,  *by-wltclid, 

pa.  par.  &  a.     [BEWITCH.] 

*  be-witch'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.    bewitched ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  bewitched,  de- 
ceived, or  fascinated.    (Gauden) 

be-wltch'-er,  «.  [Eng.  bewitch;  -er.]  One 
who  bewitches. 

"...  those  beivitchen  of  beautie,  ..  ."—Stafford  : 
Jfiobe  dissolved  into  a  A'ilus,  p.  117. 

*  be-Wltch'-er-^,  s.     [Eng.   bewitch;    -ery.] 
The  act  of  fascinating,  fascination  ;  the  state 
of  being  fascinated. 

"There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  la 
words,  which  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond 
what  we  can  give  an  account  of.' — South. 

* be-witch-ful,  *be-witch'-fiill,a,  [Eng. 
bewitch  ;  full.]  Full  of  witchery  ;  bewitching, 
fascinating,  alluring. 

"  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  ill  more  bewUchful  to 
enliceaway  "— Milton:  Letters. 

be-witch'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEWITCH.] 

A.  As  present  participle:   In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective :  Fitted  to  fasci- 
nate, allure,  or  charm ;  fascinating,  alluring, 
charming. 

be-witcli'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bewitching ; 
-ly.]  In  a  bewitching  manner;  charmingly, 
fascinatingly. 

t  be-wiitch'-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bewitching; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bewitching. 
(Browne.) 

t  be-witgh'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bewitch ;  -ment.} 
Power  of  fascinating  ;  fascination. 

"...  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  .  .  ."—Shaketp. :  Coriol,  ii.  3. 

be'-wlth,  s.  [Eng.  verb  to  be,  and  prep,  with.] 
A  thing  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
another,  although  it  should  not  answer  the 
end  so  well.  (Scotch.) 

"  This  bewith,  when  cunyie  is  scanty. 
Will  keep  them  frae  making  din/ 

Jtiiiitsay  :  H'orki.  ii.  1-8.    (Jamie$on.) 

*  be-won'-der,  v.t.     [Eng.   prefix  be,   and 
wonder.]    To  fill  with  wonder.     (Generally  in 
the  past  participle.) 

"  The  other  seeing  his  astonishment. 
How  he  bewonderett  was."— Fairfax:  Tom. 

*  be-won'-der-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEWONDEB.] 

*  be-wo'pe,  pa.  par.    [BEWEEP,  BEWEPT.] 

be-wrap'  (w  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
wrap.]  To  wrap  up  or  round. 

"  His  sword,  that  many  a  pagan  stout  had  shent, 
Bewrapt  with  flowers  hung  idly  by  his  side." 

Fairfax:  Tatso. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potk 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   ee.o3  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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be  wrapped,  be-wrapt'  (w  silent),  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BKWBAP.  j 

bS-wrapVpIng  (w  silent),  pr.  par.  [BEWRAP.] 

t  be-wray"  (1),  *  be-wrey',     be-wrey', 

*  be-wrie,  *  be-wrye  («  silent),  v.t. 
[From  A.S.  prefix  be,  and  wregan,  wregean  = 
(I)  to  accuse,  (2)  to  put  off,  to  drive;  O.8. 
vrrdgan  ;  Dut.  wroegen ;  Icel.  roegja;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  rdgen;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruogjan;  Goth,  vruh- 
jan.  Thus  beviray  is  not  a  corruption  of  be- 
tray, but  a  wholly  independent  word.] 
1 1.  To  accuse. 

"I  do  not  say  yt  thou  shouidest  »<wray  thyself 
pnblick.lv,  neither  that  thou  shouidest  accuse  thyself 
toothers,  .  .  ."—Barnes.  Epitome  vf  hit  H'orkt,  p.  307. 

2.  To  betray  ;  to  discover  perfidiously. 

"...  and  whoso  bemrcyt  y  counsel!  of  ye  glide, .  . ." 
—Xngtith  Gilds  (Kar.  Eng.  text.  Soc.),  p.  58. 

3.  To  reveal,  without  any  perfidy  implied. 

".  .  .  thy  speech  beim-ayah  thee."— Halt.  xxvi.  78. 

4.  To  signify,  to  mean,  to  imply. 

".  .  .  Folke-motes.  the  which  were  built  by  the 
Saxons,  as  the  woonle  bemraieth,  .  .  ."—Spenter :  State 
Xf  Ireland. 

^  Bewray  is  obsolescent,  betray  having  taken 
its  place. 

*  bS-wray'  (2)  (w  silent),  v.  t.    [BER AY.] 

t  bS-wray'ed  (w  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
WRAY (1).] 

t bS-wray'-er  (to  silent),  ».  [Eng.  bewray; 
-er.]  One  who  betrays,  discovers,  or  divulges. 

"When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and  a  be- 
yraytr  of  secrets,  the  world  is  Just  enough  to  accuse 
the  perfidiousness  of  the  friend."— Additon. 

t  be-wray'-ing  (w  silent),  pr.  par.    [BEWRAY 

t  bS-WTay'-ing-ly^  (w  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  be- 
wraying; -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  betray.  (Web- 
tter.) 

toS-wray'-ment  (w  silent),  ».  [Eng.  bewray ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  betraying  ;  betrayal.  (Dr. 
Allen.) 


',  'bewreke  (w  silent),  v.t.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  wreck.]    To  wreck. 

be -wrecked,     *  be- wreked.     *  bo- 
wreckt  (w  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [BEWRECK.] 
"  Yet  wai  I,  or  I  parted  thence,  bevrrectct." 

Mir.  for  JlafUtratea,  p.  120. 

bg-wrgck'-lng  (w  silent),  pr.  par.  [BE- 
WRECK.] 

*  be-wreke'  (w  silent),  v.t.    [BEWRECK.] 

*  be-wrey,  »be-wreye,    *be-wrl'e  (w 

silent),  v.t.    [BEWRAY.]    (Chaucer.) 

*be-wrought  (pron.  be-raf),  pa-  par. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wrought.]  Worked  all 
over. 

"  And  their  smocks  all  bewrmtgJtt 
With  his  thread  which  they  bought" 

Ben  Jonton  :  Mruquet. 

9  bew'-ter  (ew  =  n),  *.  [BITTERN.]  The 
bittern. 

"Ther  i»  great  store  of  caperealegs,  black  waks, 
more-fowls,  heth-hens,  swanes,  beiaten,  tnrtle-doves, 
herons,  dowes,  steares  or  stirlings,"  Ice.— Sir  Jt.  Gordon : 
Sutherl.,  p.  &  (Jamieton.) 

*  be-wry'  (w  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
wry.]    To  pervert ;  to  distort.    (Scotch.) 

"  Than  wald  I  knaw  the  cause  and  resoun  quhy, 
That  ony  mycht  peruert  or  yit  Jewry 
Thy  cominaundementis?" 

Doug. :  Virgil,  SIS,  4L 

*  bew'-te,  s.    [BEAUTY.] 

*  be-wym'-pled,  a.     [Eng.  prefix   be,  and 

Dut.  wimpel  =  streamer,  pendant.]     Veiled; 
covered  with  a  veil.    [WIMPLE.] 

"  And  sought  about  with  his  honde 
That  other  bedde  tyll  that  he  fonde. 
Where  laie  bew>/mpled  a  visage : 
That  was  he  glad  in  his  courage." 

gotver :  Con.  Am.,  bk.  r. 

*  bey,  a.   [BEYE.] 

*  bey,  s.    [BOY.]    A  boy ;  specially  one  who 
plays  the  buffoon.    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

bey,  s.    [Turkish  bey  =  a  governor ;  the  same 
word  as  beg  —  a  lord,  a  prince.]    [BEG.] 
Among  the  Turki : 

1.  A  governor. 

"...  Govern  men  t  [of  Tunis]  exercised  by  an  here- 
ditary 6«y  .  .  ."—Keith  Johnston  :  Gazett. 

2.  Any  nobleman  or  other  person  of  rank, 
though  not  a  governor. 


*be-yat',  pret.  ofv.    [BEGET.] 

"  Yif  halueudel  the  child  were  tbyn, 

Nis  hit  not  myn  that  ich  beyat  r 

Kyng  of  Tart.  7M. 

*  beye,  v.t.    [Bt-Y.]    To  buy. 

"  If  Love  hath  caught  hym  in  his  lace, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas.  " 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

1  beye,  *  bey,  a.     [A.S.  6e0en=both.]    Both. 

"  Nere  ycome  out  yrloiid,  wyt  i?ret  power  bey 
Of  Booties  and  of  Picars,  of  Denemarch,  of  Norwel." 
Citron,  of  Rob.  of  Otouent.,  p.  107. 

*  beye,  *.    [BEE.] 

"...  and  for  the  bey  ft  in  the  Assiriani  londe.* 

Coacrdale:  Bible;  Etay  (Isaiah),  Til. 

*be-yen,  a.   [BEYN.] 


be'-yete,    pa.    par. 

(Chaucer.) 


[BEGET.]      Begotten. 


be-yete,  <».     [Prom  bej/ete,  pa.  par.  (q.v.).]    A 
thing  gotten  ;  possession,  advantage. 
"So  that  thei  lost  the  bei/ete 
Of  worship  aud  of  worldes  pees." 

Sourer :  Con.  Am.,  Prot 

beV-Uc,  bey  -Ilk,  *  beg  lie,  s.  [Turkish ; 
from  bey,  and  lik  =  jurisdiction.  In  Fr.,  &c., 
beylik.] 

"  Tunis,  a  beylik,  or  regency  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire."— Keith  Joltiuton:  (juielteer  (ed.  1884),  p.  1,2*3. 

beV-lIc-al,  a.  [Eng.  beylic;  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  beylic.  (N.ti.D.) 

bey'-llc-al,  s.    [BEYLIC.]    A  beylic  (q.v.). 

*beyn,  *be-yen,  a.  [Compare  Yorkshire 
and  Somersetshire  dialect  bane  —  ncsiT,  con- 
venient.] Pliant,  flexible.  (Prompt.  1'arv.) 

*beyne,  a.     [From  A..S.begen  =  both.]    Both. 

"  Ther  was  no  reste  betweue  hem  to,  hot  laide  on 
yerne  bcyne."—Sir  Ferambrat,  661  (ed.  Uerrtage). 

bS-yond',  *be-yon'de,  "bi-gond,  *\&- 
gon'de,  *  bi-yende,  *  bi-yen-dis  (Eng.), 
be-yont  (Scotch),  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  begebiv', 
begeondan  (prep.  &adv.)  =  beyond,  from  prefix 
be,  and  geond,  giond,  geondan  (prep.)  =  as 
prep. :  through,  over,  as  far  as,  after,  beyond  ; 
as  adv.  :  yonder,  thither,  beyond.]  [YONDER.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

L  In  place,  at  rest  or  in  motion  : 

I.  Situated  on  the  further  side  of,  without 
its  being  stated  whether  it  be  in  a  place  near 
or  more  remote. 


2.  To  the  further  side  of,  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance thin. 

"  He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove. 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky." 

Herbert. 

tn.  In  time: 

1.  Farther  back  than. 

2.  Farther  forward  than. 

III.  More  fig. :  Above.    Specially — 

1.  In   a  greater    degree,  or  of  a  greater 
amount  than. 

"...  how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God  .  .  ."— Gal.  L  la 

"To  his  expenses  beyond  his  income,  add  debauchery, 
idleness,  and  quarrels  amongst  his  servants." — Locke. 

2.  Further  than. 


3.  Surpassing ;  above  in  excellence. 

"  His  satires  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal's."— 
Dryden. 

4.  Out  of  the  reach  of. 

"Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  tliou  did'st  thi»  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  dauiu'd,  Hubert." 

Shaketp.  :  K.  John,  IT.  5. 

5.  Out  of  the  sphere  of. 

"  With  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us  bear; 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve,  too  much  fur  things  beunnd  our 
care."         Dryden :  Palawan  t  Arcitf,  lii.,  88S. 

B.  As  adverb :  At  a  greater  distance  than 
something  specified  ;  further. 

"  Lo  :  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing." 

Spenier:  F.  «.,  iii.  L  38. 

C.  In  special  phrases. 

(1)  Back-o'-beyont,  adv.    At  a  great  distance. 
(Scotch.) 

(2)  To  go  beyond.   To  overreach,  to  deceive, 
to  circumvent. 

"...  that  no  man  gobr-yand  and  defraud  hi*  brother 
in  any  matter  .  .  ."—1  Theu.  IT.  •:. 

bey'-ra-ghee,  s.    [BYRAGHEE.] 

t  beyrd,  a.    [From  bier,  and  suffix  -ed.]   Laid 
on  a  bier.    (Scotch.) 


bey-rich'-i-a,  s.  [From  M.  Beyrich.]  A 
genus  of  minute  fossil  crustaceans,  bivalved, 
and  found  attached  to  other  crustaceans  &• 
parasites.  (Stormonth.) 

*  bey'-tiAge,  *bey-tynge,  pr.  par.  &  i. 
[BAITING.] 

*  bey-ton,  v.t.    [BAIT,  v.]    To  bait    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

be'-zan,  i.    [Bengalee.] 

Cloth  Manuf. :  A  Bengalee  white  or  striped 
cotton  cloth. 

be-zant',   *  bc-?a'nt,   *  be-sannt,  *  be- 

saunte,  *by  zant  (pi.  be  zants,  be- 
sauntis),  I.  [In  Ger.  bezant,  byzuntiner; 
8p.  bezante;  Low  Lat.  besans,  bixantius,  bt- 
zantus,  byzantius,  byzanteus,  byzantinits.  From 
Byzantium,  the  Latin  name  of  an  old  G  reek 
city  (Bv^dvriov,  Buzantion),  the  site  of  wliich 
is  occupied  by  part  of  modern  Constantin- 
ople.] 
L  Numismatology  : 

1.  Properly  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Constanti- 
nople  by   the  By- 
zantine    emperors, 

and  which,  between 
the  ninth  and  Mie 
fourteenth  centary, 
was  the  chief  gold 
piece  of  money 
known  in  Europe. 
It  varied  in  price, 
but  was  generally 
worth  about  9s. 
Other  bezants  were 
coined  by  the  Moors 
of  Spain,  and  others 
still  at  Malines,  in  Flanders.  Bezants,  chiefly 
from  Constantinople,  were  circulated  in  Eng- 
land from  the  tenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  when  they  were  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  English  noble.  [NODLE.]  The 
Constantinople  bezant  was  generally  in  the 
form  of  an  umbo,  or  of  a  dish,  having  on  it  a 
representation  of  the  Sawiour. 

2.  A  white  bezant,  made  of  silver,  and  not 
of  gold,  worth,  it  is  believed,  about  2s.    This 
is  the  bezant  mentioned  by  Wycliffe  and  Pur- 
vey.   That  it  was  circulated  in  England  ap- 
pears from  the  extract  from  the  "  English 
Gilds  "  (about  1389)  given  below,  though  the 
word  was  sometimes  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  for  any  similar  piece  of  money.    [Bv- 
ZANT.] 

IL  Her.  :  A  gold 
roundlet  represent- 
ing the  coin  describ- 
ed under  I.,  1.  It 
was  introduced  into 
English  heraldry 
probably  by  the  cru- 
saders, who  had  re- 
ceived the  coin  which 
it  represented  in  pay 
while  on  military 
service  in  the  East. 

IT  A  Cross  Bezant : 
A  cross  composed  of 
bezants  joined  to- 
gether. (Gloss,  of  Heraldry.) 

bi-zan'-te,  a.    [Fr.] 

Heraldry :  Seme  of  bezants,  studded  with 
bezants. 

bcz-ant'-ler,  «.  [From  Lat.  bis  =  twice, 
and  Eug.  antler.]  The  second  antler  of  • 
stag. 

beV-el,  bez-il,  b&f  -O,  *.  [In  Fr.  biseau ; 
O.  Fr.  bisel  =  &  sloping  edge  (Skeat);  Sp.  bisel 
=  the  edge  of  a  looking  glass  or  of  a  crystal 
plate  ;  Low  Lat.  bisalus  —  a.  two-angled  stone. 
Skeat  thinks  the  remote  etymology  may  b« 
Lat  bis  =  twice,  and  ola  =  a  wing.] 

Watchmaking  £  Jewelry :  A  term  applied  by 
watchmakers  and  jewellers  to  the  groove  and 
projecting  flange  or  lip  by  which  the  cryst*! 
of  a  watch  or  the  stone  of  a  jewel  is  retained 
in  its  setting ;  an  ouch. 

be  ziqw'e,  ». 

1.  A  double-packed  game  of  cards  having  for 
its  object  the  winning  of  the  aces  and  tens  and 
the  securing  of  various  combinations. 

2.  A  combination  in  this  game,  such  as  th« 
queen  of  spades  and  the  knave  of  diamond*,  or 
the  two  queens  of  Bpadeg  and  the  two  knavM 
of   diamonds,  the  latter  being  styled  douUt 
bezique. 


BEZANTS. 


b&Tl,  b6y ;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -ft 
-clan, -tian  =  shac.    -tlon, -slon  =  shun;  -tlon, -sion- zhun.    -tions,  -*ious,  -clous -sons.   -We,  -pled,  Ac.  =  bel,  peld. 
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fcez  oar— biasness 


l»ez'-6ar,  be-zd'-ar,  s.  [In  Sw.  bezoar sten; 
Dan.  bezoarsteen.  'Ger.  bezoar;  FT.  bezoard; 
8p.  bezar,  bezoa.r  ;  Ital.  bezzuarro.  From  Pers. 
pad-zakr  —  the  bezoar  stone  ;  pdci  =  expelling  ; 
jeoAr  =  poison.] 

*  OM  Pharmacy : 

L  iit. :  A  name  formerly  given  to 

(1)  A  morbid  secretion  sometimes  found  in 
the  intestines  of  the  wild  goat  of  Persia  (Capra 
JEgagrus),  or  any  other  Eastern  ruminant.     It 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  undigested  food 
of  the  animal  agglutinated  into  a  ball.    Its  full 
name  was   Lapis  bezoar  orientate  =  Oriental 
Bezoar  stone.     Not  often  met  with,  and  having 
had  attributed  to  it,  without  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence, the  power  of  acting  as  an  antidote  to 
all  poisons,  as  well  as  curing  many  diseases, 
it  sometimes  fetched  in  the  market  ten  times 
its  weight  in  gold.    Need  it  be  added  that 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  modern  pharma- 
copoeia of  Europe  and  America,  though  faith  in 
it  still  lingers  in  the  East. 

(2)  A   similar  concretion  from   the   intes- 
tines of  the  American  lamas  (Auchenia  llama 
and  A.  vicugna).    This  was  known  as  the  Lapis 
Bezoar    occidentals   (Occidental    or    Western 
bezoar  stone).    It  had  never  quite  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  Eastern  compeer,  but  has  shared 
its  fall  in  being  at  last  contemptuously  dis- 
missed from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  all  civilised 
lands. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Any  antidote  to  poison  or  medi- 
cine of  high  reputation  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
•wherever  found  or   however   manufactured. 
The  name   was   specially   given    to  certain 
metallic  preparations  prescribed  for  the  cure 
of  disease. 

bezoar-goat,  s.    A  kind  of  gazelle  which 
produces  the  bezoar. 

3)ez  o  ar  die,  *bez-o-ar'-dick,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  bezoardique,  bezoartique;  Sp.  bezoardico ; 
Port,  bezoartico.] 

A.  As  adj.  (0.  Med.) :  Pertaining  to  bezoar, 
compounded  of  bezoar. 

".  .  .  bezoardlck  vinegar."— Student,  11.  844. 

B.  As  subst.  (0.  Med.):  A  medicine   com- 
pounded with  bezoar. 

"The  bezoardickt  are  necessary  to  promote  sweat, 
and  drive  forth  the  putrifled  particles."— Floycr. 

l^Z-d-ar'-ti-cal,  a.    [Eng.  bezoar;  tic;  -al.) 

1.  The  same  as  BEZOARDIC,  adj.  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Healing  like  the  bezoar. 

"The  healing  bezoartiml  virtue  of  grace." 

Chillingiaorth  :  Works,  ed.  1704,  p.  374. 

!>S-z6'-n:f-an,  *.  [From  Fr.  besoin;  Ital. 
tisogno  —  want.  ]  A  person  in  want,  a  beggar, 
a  low  fellow,  a  scoundrel. 

"Pitt.  Under  which  king,  Bezonianl  speak  or  die." 
Skaketp. :  2  Hen.  IV  v.  8. 
"  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians." 

Ibid. :  3  Ben.  F7.,  IT.  L 

•bez'-zle,  •biz'-zle  (zle  -  zel),  v.t.  &  i. 

[Mid.  Eng.  lesU,  Ifoui  O.  Fr.  besiler  =  to  lay 
waste,  to  ravage.]    |>MUEZZLE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  spoil ;  to  embezzle. 

"  I  have  laid  up  a  little  for  my  younger  «ou,  Michael, 
and  tliou  tlnuk'st  to  betle  that. "— Beaumont  A  Flet- 
cher: Knight  of  lite  liuininy  1'ettle,  i.  1. 

2.  To  consume  (as  drink)  ;  to  squander. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  hard,  to  tipple,  to 
Stupefy  the  senses  with  liquor. 

"  Slath.  Ye»:  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tavern 
looks  nuw.  Oh,  when  shall  1  biztle,  buzlef—Oekkar. 

*  bez'-zle,  *  bez  ell  (zle  =  zel),  s.  [From 
bezzle,  \.  (q.v.).]  A  bezzler,  a  hard  drinker, 
a  drunkard. 

"  O  mee  !  what  odds  there  seerneth  'twlxt  their  chore 
And  the  swolne  bezell  at  an  alt-house  lire 
That  tonnes  in  gallons  to  his  bursten  paunch.' 

1 1  IL  Hall :  Sat.  ok.  v.,  ,s«(.  2. 

» bez  zled,  *  bez  cled,  *  biz  -zled  (zled 
—  zeld),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEZZLE.] 

"Time  will  come, 

When  wonder  of  thy  errour  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  bezel'd  sense."  llartton :  Malcontent. 

*bez'-zler,  *  bez'-el-er,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bezzle; 
-er.]  One  who  drinks  hard,  a  drunkard. 
(Marston.) 

*bgz'-zllng,  *  bez'-el-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[BEZZLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  participial  adj. : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  drinking  hard,  or 
tippling. 


"  That  divine  part  is  soak'd  away  in  sin, 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midnight  bezel  ing  " 

Marttyn:  Scvurge  of  Villainy. 

"  They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling, 
and  harloting."— Milton  :  Animadv.  Rent.  Def. 

bha'g-a-vat  gita,  bhag-a-vad  gita,  s. 

[Sans.  Bliagavad  =  a  name  of  Krishna ;  gita  = 
song.] 

Sans.  Liter. :  A  song  relating  a  discourse 
between  Krishna  and  his  pupil  Arjun  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle.  Schlegel  considers  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  perhaps  the  only  truly 
philosophical  poem  in  the  whole  range  of 
known  literature.  Its  teaching  is  pantheistic. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  lectures.  It  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages. 

bhang,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  bhang.]  An  in- 
toxicating or  stupefying  liquor  or  drug  made 
from  the  dried  leaves  of  hemp  (Cannabis 
sativa).  It  is  used  with  deleterious  eifects 
in  India.  It  is  what  is  called  in  Turkey 
Haschisch. 

bhel,  bale,  bil'-wa,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  An 
Indian  name  for  the  Bengal  Quince  (JEgle 
marmelos),  a  thorny  tree  with  ternate  leaves, 
belonging  to  the  order  Aurantiaccse  (Citron- 
worts).  The  astringent  rind  is  used  for  dyeing 
yellow.  The  pulp  is  taken  by  the  Hindoo  in 
cases  of  chronic  diarrho3a. 

bhu-cam'-pac,  «.  [Mahratta,  bhooi  champa, 
bliom  champa,  bhoomi  champaca.  From  bhoomi, 
bhumi  =  the  earth,  the  ground  ;  and  champaca, 
the  name  of  the  plant  defined  below.]  T?>.e 
Heart-leaved  Snapdragon,  or  Round-rooted 
Galangale  (Kcempferea  rotunda),  a  plant  ol  the 
order  Zingiberaceaa  (Ginger worts).  It  in  a 
fragrant  herb,  with  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  purple  and  white.  It  grows  in  Indian 
gardens. 

*  bl,  as  an  independent  word,  prep.    [By.]    Old 
Eng.  for  by. 

"  That  quyk  wole  selle  Mr  bi  Mr  lyt" 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose 

*  bi  nofrhe,  prep.  &  adv.     [BENEATH.] 
bi,  as  a  prefix. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  :  A  prefix  in  many 
old  or,  more  precisely,  Middle  English  words, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  spelled  with  be ; 
as  bicome  for  become,  or  bifore,  biforn,  biforen, 
for  be/ore. 

(6)  Of  Latin  origin :  A  prefix  of  which  the 
oldest  form  was  dui ;  as  duidens  for  bidens. 
This  brings  it  into  close  union  with  Lat.  duo, 
Gr.  Suo,  Svia  (duo)  —  two,  and  other  cognate 
words.  [Two.]  Similarly  the  oldest  form  of 
Lat.  bis  —  twice,  was  duis;  as,  beUum  of  old 
was  spelled  duellum.  Bi  in  composition  signi- 
fies two  or  twice.  It  corresponds  to  81  (di)  in 
Greek,  and  dvi  in  Sanscrit. 

II.  Chem. :  A  prefix  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  the  form  before  those  com- 
mencing with  a  vowel  being  bin. 

(1)  Bi  or  bin  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
that  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  or  oxygen, 
&c.,  are  united  to  an  element,  as  bichloride 
of  mercury,  HgCl^ ;  bisulphide  of  iron,  FeS2  ; 
bmoxide  of  tin,   SnOj.      Instead  of  bi,  the 
suffix  di  is  now  generally  used  ;  as  carbon  di- 
oxide, COj. 

(2)  Bi  has  also  been  used  to  denote  an  acid 
Bait ;  that  is,  a  salt  in  which  only  part  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  dibasic  acid  is  replaced  by  a 
metal ;  as,   bicarbonate  of  sodium,  NaHCOs 
(properly  called  hydric-sodic  carbonate) ;   bi- 
sulphate  of  potassium,  KI1SO.1  (hydric  potassic 
sulphate).     These  terms  are  now  only  used  in 
commerce  and  pharmacy. 

HI.  Comm.  ((•  Pliar.     [Bi,  as  a  prefix.  Chem.] 

Bi,  as  initial  letters,  an  abbreviation,  &  a,  symbol, 
stand  for  the  metallic  element  bismuth. 

bi'-a,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Commerce :  A  money  cowry  shell,  Cyprcea 
moncta,  brought  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

*  bi-af-ten,  *  bl-ef -ten,  »  ba'f-ten,  *  bl- 
0e  f  ten,  *b£ef-ten,  prep.     [A.S.  be-ceftan 
=•  after.]    Behind.     [ABAFT.] 

"  Bl-aften  bak  as  he  nam  kep." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Kxod,  (ed.  Morris),  1,333. 

*  bi-agt',  pret .  of  v.     [Old  Bug.  pret.  of  owe 
(q.v.).]     Ought,  should. 

"  Quo-so  his  alt  him  bi-fifft." 

Story  of  Gen.  A  Kxod.  (ed.  Morris),  924. 


*  bi'-al-a-coil,  s.     [BELACCOYLE.J 

bl-ang'-U-lar,  o.     [From  Lat.  bi,  in  compos. 

=  two,  and  angularis  =  angular  ;  angulns  = 
an  angle,  a  corner.]  Having  two  angles  ;  two- 
angled  ;  biangulate.  (Ogilvie.) 

bl-ang'-u-late,     bi-ang'-u-la-ted,    a. 

[From  Lat.  an gii lotus  =  angled;  angul-us  —  an 
angle.  ]  Having  two  angles  ;  two-angled  ;  bi- 
angular.  (Webster :  Johnson.) 

bl-sing'-U-loiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  angulosus  = 
full  of  co'rners  ;  angulus  =  an  angle,  a  corner.] 
Having  two  angles  ;  two-angled ;  biangular  ; 
biangulate.  (Martin,  1754.) 

bi-ar-tic'-u-late,  a.    [Lat.  (1)  bi  (in  compos.) 

=  two,  and  (2)  articulatus  =  jointed  ;  from 
articulvs  =  a  little  joint,  a  joint]  Having 
two  joints  ;  two-jointed. 

bi'-as,  *  hi  ass,  *  by  ass,  *  bi'-ase,  *bi- 

az",  *  bi  ais,  s. ,  a.,  &  adv.  [From  Fr., 
Prov.,  &  O.  Catalan  biais  —  (1)  obliquity,  (2) 
bias  —  Mod.  Catalan  biax,  biaix ;  Walloon 
bum;  Sardinian  biasciu;  Ital.  sbiescio ;  Neapol. 
sbiaso ;  Piedm.  sbios  (Littre,  £c.) ;  Ann.  bihais, 
biliays.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Of  things  material : 

*  1.  Obliquity ;   deflection  from  a  straight 
line ;  inclination  to.    [See  examples  suggest- 
ing the  meaning  under  B.  and  C.] 

t  2.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl  which 
turns  it  from  a  straight  line. 

"  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls — 
—  Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bint." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlicii.  If.,  ill.  4. 

"  Being  ignorant  that  there  is  a  concealed  biat 
within  the  spheroid  which  will  in  all  probability 
swerve  away  .  .  ."—IK.  Scott.  (Onodrich  *  Porter.) 

t  3.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth  taken 
out  of  the  waist  of  a  dress  to  diminish  its  cir- 
cumference. (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

II.  Fig.  Of  things  not  material :  The  state 
of  n>entally  or  morally  inclining  to  one  side  ; 
inclination  of  the  mind,  heart,  or  will ;  that 
which  causes  such  an  inclination,  leaning,  or 
tendency. 

"...  their  influence  will  be  regulated  by  ...  the 
bun  of  the  individual  character  to  which  they  are 
addressed."— Milman:  Bitt.  of  Jews,  3rd  ed.,  bk.  L, 
vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bias, 
prepossession,  and  prejudice  :  "Bias  marks  the 
state  of  the  mind  ;  prepossession  applies  either 
to  the  general  pr  particular  state  of  the  feel- 
ings ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for  opinions. 
Children  may  receive  an  early  bias  that  influ- 
ences their  future  character  and  destiny. 
Prepossessions  spring  from  casualties  ;  they  do 
not  exist  in  young  minds.  Prejudices  are  the 
fruits  of  a  contracted  education.  A  bias  may 
be  overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and 
a  prejudice  corrected  or  removed.  We  may 
be  biassed  for  or  against ;  we  are  always  pre- 
possessed in  favour,  and  mostly  prejudiced 
against."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Slanting. 

"  We  cannot  allege  her  oblique  and  byast  decllnar 
tion."— Holland  :  Plinie,  p.  953. 

2.  Swelled  like  a  bowl  on  the  biassed  side. 

"...  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek." 

Shakesp.  :  Trail.  *  Crest.,  iv.  S. 

C.  As  adverb  :  In  an  oblique  direction ; 
obliquely,  slantingly. 

"...  by  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiack  circle  thorow 
which  the  sun  passes  biate." — Holland  :  Plutarch, 
p.  953. 

bias-drawing,  s.  A  turn  awry ;  par* 
tiality. 

"  In  this  extant  moment,  faitb  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee.  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome  1  * 
Sliakesp. :  Trail.  4  Cress.,  iv.  I 

bl'-as,  *  bi'-ass,  v.t.  [From  bias,  s.  (q.v.). 
In  Fr.  biais«r  =  to  slope,  to  cut  aslant,  to 
decline,  to  equivocate.]  To  incline  in  a  par- 
ticular direction.  (Used  figuratively  of  a 
person,  or  of  his  mind,  heart,  or  will ;  of 
his  views,  &c.) 

"  Oaths,  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  biassed  knaves,  or  fashion  fools." 

Coiaper :  Expostulation. 

"  So  completely  biassed  were  the  views  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  by  his  exaggerated  notions  respecting  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  hlood."— TotW  <£•  Bowman 
Physiol.  Annt.,  voL  i.,  Introd.,  p.  16. 

*  bl'-as-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bias; -ness.]  Inclina- 
tion to  one  side  ;  bias.  (Sherwood.) 


fctc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  — e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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bi'-assed,  bl-ased,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

"  Or  seeking  with  a  biau'd  mind." 

Cotcper:  Friendship. 

bi  -ass  ing,  bi'-as-Ing,  pr.  par.    [Bixs,  v.] 

bi-au-ric'-u-late,  a.    [Lat.  prefix  M  =  two, 
and  auricula  —  the  external  ear  ;  from  auris 
—  the  ear.] 
Biol.  :  Having  two  auricles.    [  AURICLE.  J 

fei-ax  -i-al,  t  bi  -ax  al,  o.  [Lat  prefix  M  = 
two,  and  axis  =  an  axle,  ...  an  axis.  ] 
[Axis.]  Having  two  axes. 

"...  the  coloured  rings  of  uniaxal  and  blaxal 
crystal!."  —  Proceeding*  of  the  Phytical  Society  of 
London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  3. 

«  bib,  *  bibbe,  *  bybbe,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  Lat. 
6160  =  to  drink.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  drink. 

"  This  miller  has  so  wisely  bibbed  ale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,160. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  tipple,  to  drink  a  small 
amount  of  liquor  at  brief  intervals,  constitut- 
ing in  the  aggregate  a  large  consumption  with- 
out excess  at  any  one  time. 

"To  appease  a  froward  child,  they  gave  him  drink 
as  often  as  be  cried  ;  so  that  he  was  constantly  bib- 
bing, and  drank  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  I 
did."—  Locke. 

bib,  s.  [In  Sp.  babador,  babadera  ;  Port,  baba- 
dffu.ro;  ItaL  bavaglio.  From  Lat.  bibo  =  to 
drink.] 

1.  A  piece  of  linen  put  over  the  front  of 
the  clothes  of  children  to  preserve  them  from 
Ijeing  wet  or  dirtied  whilst  they  are  eating  or 
drinking. 

"  Even  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  Mi,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood."  Cooper  :  Tatk,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  fish,  the  Morrhua  Ivsca  of  Fleiu.    It 
is  called  also  the  Pout  and  Whiting  Pout.    It 
belongs  to  the  family  Gadidie.     It  is  found  in 
Britain. 

bib-cravat,  s.  A  cravat  resembling  a 
child's  bib. 

"  But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate, 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 
The  dangling  knee-fringe  and  the  bib-cravat* 
Dryden  :  Prol.  on  Opening  the  Sew  Hmtte. 

bib-cook,  i.    A  cock  or  faucet  having  a 
bent  down  noaele  ;  a  bib. 
bib-valve,  s.    A  valve  in  a  bib-cock. 

bi-ba'-oiOOB,  a.  [From  Lat.  bibax,  genit. 
bibacis  =  given  to  drinking  ;  from  bibo  =  to 
drink.]  [BiB.]  Addicted  to  drinking.  (John- 
ton.) 

*  bl-bac'-i-ty,  *.  [From  Lat.  bibax,  genit. 
bibacis.]  [BIBACIOCS.]  The  quality  of  drinking 
much.  (Johnson.) 

bi-ba'-sic,  a.  [In  Fr.  bibasique;  from  Lat 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  basic  =  pertaining  to  a 
chemical  base.]  [BASE,  Chem.] 

Chem.  :  An  acid  is  said  to  be  bibasic  when 
It  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  can 
be  replaced  by  other  metals  ;  as  H-jSO.!,  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  H  can  be  replaced  atom  for 
atom  by  a  monad  metal,  as  KHSO.J  (hydric 
potassium)  and  K-jSC^  (dipotassium  sulphate), 
or  by  a  dyad  metal,  as  Ba"SO.i  (barium  sul- 
phate). Organic  acids  are  said  to  be  bibasic 
when  they  contain  the  monad  radical  carboxyl 
(CO.  OH)'  twice,  as  (CO.OH)'2  (oxalic  acid),  or 
C2H4(CO.OH)'.>  (succinic  acid).  An  acid  can  be 
triatpmic  and  dibasic,  as  CgH^OHYCO.OH^ 
(malic  acid),  or  tetratomic  and  dibasic,  as 


bi-ba'-tion,  s.  [Bis,  v.}    A  drink,  draught 

"  He  of  the  frequent  bibationt."—Carlyle  :  Peat  and 
fretent,  p.  127  (ed.  1848). 

bib  "bed,  pa.  par.    [Bis,  ».] 
•  bib'-bel-er,  s.    [BIBLER.] 

bib  -ber,  s.  [From  Eng.  bib.  In  Fr.  biberon 
(in.),  biberonne  (f.);  Sp.  bebedor  ;  Port,  be- 
berrao  ;  Ital.  bevitore  ;  Lat.  bibitor.]  One 
who  drinks  a  little  at  a  time  but  frequently  ; 
•  tippler.  Used  — 

(a)  As  an  independent  word. 

And  other  abhorreth  his  brother  because  he  Is  a 
great  bibber."—  Ddal  :  Matt.,  ch.  vil. 

Or  (5)  i»  composition,  as  wine-bibber  (q.v.). 


bib  blng,  pr.  par.  k  a.     [BiB,  B.] 

"  He  playeth  with  bibbing  mother  Meroe,  as  though 
*o  named  because  she  would  drink  mere  nine  without 
water.  "—Camden. 


bib  ble-bab  ble,  s.  [A  reduplication  with 
a  variation  to  avoid  identity  of  Bound.  In  Fr. 
babil,  babillage.]  [BABBLE.]  Idle  talk. 

"  Malvollo.  Halvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore  ! 
endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble- 
babble."— Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Sight,  iv.  4. 

bib  ble  press,  s.  [Etymology  of  bibble 
doubtful,  and  Eng.  press.]  A  press  for  rolling 
rocket-cases. 

*  bib -bier,  *.    [BIBLER.] 

bibbf,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  Brackets  made  of  elm  plank,  and 
bolted  to  the  hounds  of  the  masts,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  trestle-trees.  (Fal- 
coner.) 

*  bi-ber-yen,  v.  t.  [A.8.  btbeorgan  =  to  defend, 
to  take  care  of.]    To  ward  off.    (Layamon.) 

bib  i  o,  s.  [Lat.  bilio  =  a  small  insect  said 
to  be  generated  in  wine. 

Kntom.  :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  family  Tipulidse.  Many  species 
occur  in  Britain. 

t  bib'-i-tor-y,  a.  [From  Lat.  bibitor  =  a 
drinker,  a  toper;  bibo  =  to  drink.]  [BiB,  v.] 
Pertaining  to  drinking  or  tippling.  (Ogilvie.) 

bi  -ble,  *  by-ble  (Eng.),  "by-bill  (0.  Scotch), 
s.  &  a.  [Sw.  bibeln;  Dan.  &  Ger.  bibel ; 
Dut  bijbel;  GaeL  biobull;  Russ.  biblips;  Fr. 
bible;  Prov.  biota;  Sp.  &  Port,  biblia;  ItaL 
bibbia;  Eccl.  Lat.  biWia;  Eccl.  'ftr.  /3i/3\^a 
(biWia),  plur.  of  [3if3\Lov  (biblion),  ana  fivf}\iov 
(bublion)  =  (1)  a  paper,  a  letter ;  (2)  a  book. 
It  is  a  dimin.  of  Class.  Or.  /3i/3\o«  (bibtos)  =  (1) 
the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus ;  (2)  the  paper 
made  of  this  bark  first  in  Egypt ;  a  paper,  a 
book,  0v/3Ao?  (bubtos)  =  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
(Cyperus  papyrus,  sometimes  called  Papyrus 
antuiuorum) ;  (3)  its  coats  or  fibres.  Thus  "  a 
bible  "  was  originally  any  book  made  of  paper 
derived  from  the  papyrus  or  paper-reed.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
*  1.  Gen. :  Any  book. 

"  To  tell™  al,  wold  passen  euy  MM* 
That  o  wher  is  .  . ." 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  13,786. 
"  Alle  these  arraes  that  ther  weren, 
That  they  thus  on  her  cotes  beren. 
For  hyt  to  me  were  impossible ; 


2.  Spec.:  Pre-eminently  "the  book,  "in  com- 
parison with  which  other  literary  productions 
are  not  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  books  ;  or,  if  they  be  called  books,  it  then 
becomes  "  the  Book  of  books."  The  idea  just 
expressed  is  founded  on  the  etymology  derived 
originally  from  the  Christian  Greeks,  but  now 
rooted  in  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  The  first  to  use  the  term  j3t/3A.ia 
(biblia)  in  this  sense  is  said  to  have  been 
Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  word  scripture  or  scriptures, 
from  the  Latin  scriptura  —  writing,  scrip- 
turce  =  writings,  conveys  the  analogous  idea 
that  the  "Scriptures"  are  alone  worthy  of 
being  called  writings.  This  use  of  the  word 
came  originally  from  the  Latin  fathers,  but 
it  has  been  adopted  not  merely  by  the  English, 
but  by  the  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 
The  high  appreciation  of  the  Bible  implied  in 
the  use  of  these  words  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  believed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Christians  to  be  (with  allowances  for  minute 
diversities  of  reading  and  errors  of  transla- 
tion) the  actual  Word  of  God,  and  therefore 
infallibly  true.  This  is  implied,  though  not 
expressly  stated,  hi  the  sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

"  Holy  Scripture  contalneth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation  .  .  . ' 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  more 
specific. 

"  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  It 
ought  to  be  believed  or  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon 
the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church  but  wholly  u[>n)i 
God  (who  is  truth  itself),  the  author  thereof,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the  Word  of 
God."—  Wettmintter  Con/,  of  Faith.  ch.i.,  f  4. 

The  Church  of  Rome  does  not  differ  from  the 
several  Protestant  denominations  respecting 
the  divine  authority  of  the  books  which  the 
hitter  accept  as  canonical ;  it  combines,  how- 
ever, with  them  the  apocrypha  and  church 
traditions  regarding  faith  and  morals  which 
Protestants  reject. 


Articles  of  Faith  and  symbolical  books  do 
not  always  express  the  real  belief  of  all  who 
nominally  assent  to  them  ;  and  scattered 
through  the  several  churches  are  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  hold  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  revelation  from  God,  instead  of 
being  of  itself  "  the  Word  of  God  ;  "  whilst  a 
small  number  deny  the  Scriptures  all  special 
inspiration,  and  deal  with  them  as  freely  as 
they  would  with  the  Mohammedan  Koran,  the 
Hindoo  Vedas  and  Puranas,  the  Sikh  Grunth, 
or  the  Persian  Zend  A  vesta. 

The  Bible  consists  of  sixty-six  books,  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole. 

In  the  Authorised  English  Version  the  Bible 
is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  former  containing  thirty-nine,  and  the 
latter  twenty-seven  books.  These  designations 
are  taken  from  antiquum  testamentum,  in  the 
Vulgate  rendering  of  2  Cor.  iii.  14  and  tiovum 
testamentum  in  verse  6.  The  Greek  word  is 
iatheke),  the  Sept  name  of  the  Old 


Testament  being  'H  n-oAaid  iiaOijio)  (He  palaia 
diatheke  =  the  Old  Diattieke),  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament  being  termed  'H  Kaipij  o\a#>j«:r) 
(He  kaine  diatheke  =  the  Neiv  Dialheke).  Ata- 
fcj«)  (Diatheke)  in  Class.  Greek,  and  in  Heb. 
ix.  16,  17,  signifies  a  testament  or  will,  but 
generally,  throughout  the  Septuagint,  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  means  a  covenant.  Hence  the  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  Bible  had  better  have 
been  called  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  rather 
than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  old 
covenant  is  the  one  made  with  Adam  or  that 
entered  into  with  Abraham  and  subsequently 
developed  at  Sinai  ;  the  new  one  that  formed 
in  connection  with  the  advent  and  death  of 
Christ 

The  Old  Testament  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  except  Jer.  x.  11  ;  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi. 
18  ;  viL  12  to  20  ;  and  Dan.  ii.  from  middle  of 
verse  4  to  vii.  28,  which  are  East  Aramaean 
(Chaldee).  The  New  Testament  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  the  Christian 
fathers  Papias,  Irenieus,  Panteenus,  Origen, 
Jerome,  &c.,  state  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  Aramaean. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
is  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the 
English  Scriptures,  which  in  this  respect 
follow  the  Greek  Septuagint  and  the  Lutin 
Vulgate.  The  Jews  divided  the  Old  Testament 
primarily  into  three  portions,  called  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Kethubim  or  in  Greek 
the  Hagiographa.  The  Divine  Redeemer 
alludes  to  this  classification  in  Luke  xxiv.  44, 
"...  that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled  which 
are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms."  The  Psalms  are  the  first 
book  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  agreeably  to  the 
Jewish  method  of  quoting,  stand  for  the  whole 
division.  Such  words  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  Deu- 
teronomy, &c.,  are  Greek,  and  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  ;  the  Hebrew  generally  names  these 
and  some  other  books  by  their  initial  word. 
Thus  Genesis  is  called  ntST13  (litreshith)  = 
In  the  beginning.  The  following  list  exhibit* 
the  order  and  classification  of  the  books  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  :  — 

L  !Tlin  (Torah),  the  Law  :  Genesis,  Exoduat 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
H.  D^}3  (Nebtim),  the  Prophets: 

(1)  The  former  prophets:    Joshua,  Judgesv 
Samuel,  Kings. 

(2)  The  later  prophets  : 

(a)  Tlie  great  prophets:    Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel. 

(b)  The  small  or  minor  prophets  :  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,    Obadiah,    Jonah,    Micah,     Nahum, 
Habakkuk,    Zephaniah,    Haggai,    Zechariah, 
Malachi. 

Ill  D'3in3  (KethuKm)  =  books  ;  in  Greek 
Hagiographa'  =  Holy  Writings  : 

(1)  Truth  :  Psalms,  Proverbs. 

(2)  The  five  rolls:  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,    Lamentations,    Ecclesiastes,    Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  in  this  arrangement 
Daniel  does  not  figure  among  the  prophets, 
but  is  relegated  to  the  Hagiographa.  It  is 
remarkable  also  that  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  are  classified  not  as  historic,  but  as 
prophetic  writings. 

A  convenient  classification  for  modern  use 
divides  the  Old  Testament  books  into  three 
classes:  — 

(1)  The  Historical  Books:  Genesis—  Ezra. 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;    sin.  as ;  expect,   Xcnophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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(2)  Tlte  hoetical.  Books:  Job— Son?  of  Solo- 
mon. 

(3)  The  Prophetical  Books :  Isai.ih— Malachi. 
(The  weak  fioint  about  this  division  is  that 
most  of  th«s  prophetical  books  falling  under 
the  third  category  were  written  not  in  Hebrew 
prose  but  iu  poetry.) 

A  similar  division  for  the  New  Testament  is 
into— 

(1)  Historical  Books:  Matthew— The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

(2)  Epistles:  Romans— Jude. 

(3)  The  Prophetical  Bool; :  Revelation.    [For  a 
description  of  the  several  books,  see  GENESIS, 
EXODUS,  &c.) 

The  Bible  has  given  rise  to  several  sciences 
Of  its  own,  and  specially  to  the  following  :— 

(1)  Apolngctics,  not  a  good  name,  for  it  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,  as  it  was  even  by 
George  HI.,  who,  on  being  told  that  Bishop 
Watson  had   published  "  an  apology  for  the 
Bible,"  remarked  that  he  did  not  before  know 
that  the  Bible  required  an  apology.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  Greek  sense  of  defence,  the 
Christian  apologist  does  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  error  in  the  Bible  which  he  defends. 
[APOLOGETICS,  APOLOGY.] 

(2)  Biblical  Criticism,  which  seeks  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  books  are  inspired,  and 
bring  the  text  of  these  to  the  most  perfect 
•tute  of  purity.    [BIBLICAL  CRITICISM.] 

(3)  llermeneutics,  from  the  Gr.  <p^i)t>cvTtxof 
(Jwmf.Mutikos)  =  of  or  for  interpreting  :  its 
aim  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  should 
be  followed  in  biblical  interpretation.     [HER- 

MFNEimCS.] 

J'or  the  several  versions  of  the  Bible  see 
VKKSIONS  and  AUTHORISED.  Altogether  apart 
from  the  claims  put  forth  l.y  the  Bible  to  be  a, 
or  rather  the,  Divine  Revelation,  the  Authorised 
VIM  si'  in  is  the  first  English  classic  ;  and  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  world  would  be  a 
imiicli-.ss  enigma  to  anyone  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Bible. 

"  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
fillow  and  bobbiut  all  her  little  (tore, 

Just  knuws  and  knowi  no  more  her  Kihie  true : 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  read*,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skiet." 

Couper:  Truth. 

B.  At  adjective:  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with,  the  Bible.  See  the 
compounds  which  follow. 

Bible-Christians, ». 

Ecclesiohgy :  A  Christian  sect,  called  also 
Bryanites.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  William O. 
Bryan,  a  Wca.uyan  local  preacher  in  Cornwall, 
who,  separating  in  1815  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Wesleyans,  Iwgan  to  form  separate  societies. 
In  1829  he  left  the  body  he  had  formed.  In 
the  religious  census  of  1851  (the  only  one 
hitherto  taken)  they  are  credited  with  482 
places  of  worship,  attended,  on  the  census 
bund.iy  (with  allowances  for  imperfect  returns) 
by  H.902  in  the  forenoon,  24,345  in  the  after- 
noon, and  34,012  in  the  evening.  The  strength 
of  the  Bible  Christians  is  in  the  south-west 
counties  of  England.  (Mann  :  Relig.  Census.) 

Bible  Defence  Association. 

Ecclesioloyy :  A  Christian  sect  figuring  in 
the  English  Registrar-General's  returns. 

Bible-  oath,  s.  An  oath  sworn  upon  the 
Biblo. 

Bible  Society.  Any  society  constituted 
for  multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible  and,  as  far 
as  the  financial  resources  at  its  disposal  will 
•  nnit,  diffusing  them  abroad.  Of  these  so- 
cieties the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

1.  The  British  anil  Foreign  Bible  Society  :  As 
there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  so 
the  Word  of  God  was  circulated  before  this 
great  Society  came  into  existence.  The  fol- 
lowing associations  made  the  circulation  of 
the  Srripturet  one  of  the  objects  at  which  they 
nimi-il  :  -The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
U<m|<e]  in  New  England,  Incorporated  in  1649, 
an  i  «#>'"  in  1661 ;  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  established  in  1698;  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
established  in  1701 ;  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  incor- 
porated in  1709  ;  the  Society  at  Halle,  founded 
in  1712  ;  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowledge  among  tne  Poor,  established  1750; 
and  finally,  the  Society  for  the  Support  and 
Encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools,  established 


in  1785.  '1  wo  societies  made  it  their  primary 
aim,  viz. :  '1  lie  Bible  Society  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  established  in  1780  and  the  French 
Bible  Society,  commenced  in  London  in  1792, 
its  object  being  the  circulating  of  the  Scrip- 
tures In  France.  In  1803  was  organized  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  largest 
and  inuKt  important  in  the  world.  Its  rise  to  a 
leading  position  was  rapid,  and  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  has  enormously  extended.  Its  work 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Hibernian  Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1806,  and  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1800. 

2.  Bible  Societies   in   A  merica :    Next  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  extent 
of  its  operations,  conies  the  AMERICAN  BIBLE 
SOCIKTV,  founded  iu  New  York  in  1816,  and 
which  has  its  headquarters  iu  the  large  and 
magnificent  building,  in  that  city,  known  as 
the  "Bible  House."    The  story  of  the  Bible  in 
America,  however,  begins  earlier  than  this. 
Every    Bible    iu     the    English    language    in 
America  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the    English    government   holding   a 
monopoly  over  the  sale  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  colonies  as  over  so  many  articles  of  mer- 
chandise   besides.     The    first    English    Bible 
printed  in  America  was  issued  at  Philadelphia 
in   1782,  by  Robert  Aitken,  the  proposal  to 
publish   it  calling  out  a  resolution  of  high 
approval  from  Congress.    The  first  Bible  So- 
ciety instituted  in  the  United  States  was  that 
of  Philadelphia  in  1808.     It  was  followed  in 
May,  180i»,  by  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society, 
at  Hartford;   in  July,  1809,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Bible  Society,  at  Boston ;   in  November, 
1«U"J,  by  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  at  New 
York ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  by 
the  New  Jersey   Bible  Society,  at  Princeton. 
By   1816  between   50  and   60    of   such    local 
societies  had  been  formed,  with  no  bond  of 
union    beyond   the   fact   that   they   were  all 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  same  book 
The  need  of  a  national  institution  was  by  this 
time  strongly  felt,  and  in  1816  a  convention  of 
representatives  of  Bible  Societies  was  held  in 
New   York,  which   organized    the   American 
Bible  Society,  an  institution  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1841,  twenty-five  years  later,  and 
has  had  a  career  of  usefulness  only  second  to 
that  of  its  British  predecessor. 

As  regards  the  work  done  by  these  societies 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  distributed  since  its 
formation  considerably  more  than  100,000,000 
Bibles,  and  that  it  has,  in  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  between  5000  and  6000  auxiliary 
and  branch  societies.  The  American  l.iblc 
Society  has  fully  7000  auxiliary  societies,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  issues  annually 
about  1,500,000  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  has  distributed  in 
all  about  55,000,000  copies.  Its  iric<;me  is  over 
8500,000  per  annum.  This  Society  has  pro- 
moted the  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  into  83  languages  and  dialects,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  most  populous  non-Christ iau 
countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  British  Society  has 
had  translations  made  into  226  languages  and 
dialects,  the  Bible  being  now  printed  in  the 
languages  of  800,000,000  of  the  human  race. 
Other  American  Societies  embrace  The  Biblo 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  organi/ed 
in  1828,  The  American  and  Foreign  Biblo 
Society,  organized  in  1336,  and  the  American 
Bible  Union,  organized  in  1850. 

3.  flerman  Bible  Societies:  The  first  associa- 
tion   ever    formed    for    the    sole    purpose   of 
providing  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  those 
who  were  destitute  of  them,  was  founded  at 
Halle  in  Germany,  in  1710,  by  Baron  llilde- 
brand  von  Caiistoin.    This  institution  do\vn  to 
1£H,  when  other  Bible  Societies  hail  become 
engaged  in  the  same  work  in  that  country,  had 
distributed  over  2,750,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
nnd  about  2,000,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Of  the  existing  numerous  Bible  Societies 
of   the  country,  the   Prussian   Central   Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1814  in  Berlin,  is  the  most 
important.     It  has  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  distributes  about  80,000  Bibles 
and    Testaments   yearly.     The    British    und 
Foreign  Bible  Society  supplies  Germany  with 
great   quantities  of    Bibles,   numbering  over 
350,000  annually.     Bible  Societies  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Austrian  govtrniui-nt  iu  1817. 

Bible  societies,  though  wide  in  their  con- 
stitution, are  practically  Protestant  institu- 


tions ;  and  on  June  29, 1816,  a  bull  denouncing 
them  was  launched  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 

bible-woman,  s.  A  woman  employed  to 
read  the  Bible  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  her 
own  sex  in  connexion  with  home  or  foreign 
missions. 

*  bi-bled,  o.  [Eng.  and  A  .8.  pref.  U  and  lied. } 
Covered  with  blood.  [The  same  as  BEBLED 
(q.v.).]  (Chaucer.) 

blb-ler,  *bib-bel-er,  *  bib-bier  (Eng.), 

*  beb-ble  (Scotch),  s.  [Dan.  dial,  bible  =  to 
trickle;  Dan.  pible  =  to  purl.]  (Wedgwood.) 
[BiB,  BIBBEK.]  A  tippler. 

"  I  perceive  yon  arc  no  great  byblcr  (i.e.  reader  of  the 
Bible),  ftuupliilo. 

"  I'tit  Yes,  air,  an  excellent  good  libltrltr,  'specially 
In  a  bottle."— datcoignc  :  H'orlU,  sign.  C.  L  (Sara.} 

bib  less,  a.  (Eng.  bib,  and  -less.]  Without  a 
bib. 

"Bibleu  and  apronlew."— Dickrnt :  Our  Mitt,  friend, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  27. 

blb'-U-cal,  o.     [Eng.  bibl(e);  -leal.    In  Fr. 

biblique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  biblico.]  [BIBLE.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Bible. 

"  To  make  a  biblical  version  faithful  and  exact, . . ." 
—Abp.  Seuaome :  Est.  on  the  Tratul.  of  the  HMe. 

biblical  archaeology.  Biblical  anti- 
quities; antiquities  illustrative  of  the  Bible. 

U  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology:  A  society 
founded  in  London  on  9th  December,  1870, 
"  for  the  investigation  of  the  Archaeology, 
History,  Arts,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  other  Biblical  Lands ;  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  the  Antiquities  of  those  countries, 
and  the  Record  of  Discoveries  hereafter  to  be 
made  in  connection  therewith."  Xhe  associa- 
tion has  already  risen  into  great  power  and 
reputation.  It  was  before  this  society  that 
Mr.  George  Smith,  on  the  3rd  December,  1872, 
read  his  paper  on  "  The  Assyrian  Account  of 
the  Deluge,"  translating  the  celebrated 
"  Deluge  Tablet."  That  evening  the  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting,  then  ordinarily  about 
fifty,  rose  to  about  800. 

biblical  criticism.  The  science  which 
has  for  its  objects  (1)  to  decide  which  books 
are  entitled  to  have  a  place  in  the  Scripture 
canon  [CANON]  ;  and  (2)  to  bring  the  text  of 
these  canonical  books  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  purity. 

In  prosecuting  the  first  of  these  aims,  thr 
Biblical  critic  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Christian  apologist :  the  function  of  the 
former  is  a  strictly  judicial  one,  whilst  the 
office  of  the  latter  is  that  of  an  advocate. 

One  important  subject  of  investigation  is 
as  to  what  Old  'lestument  books  were  re- 
cognised as  divine  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  or  synagogue ;  as  also  what  New 
Testament  books  were  at  once  and  universally 
welcomed  by  the  early  Christian  Church 
[HoMOLOGOUMENA]  ;  and  what  others  were 
for  a  time  partially  rejected,  though  they  ulti- 
mately found  acceptance  everywhere.  [ANTI- 

LEGOMKNA.] 

In  seeking  to  purify  the  text  the  biblical 
critic  must  do  much  toilsome  work  in  the 
collation  of  "  codices "  or  manuscripts. 
[CODEX.  |  He  does  not  put  the  whole  of  these 
on  one  level  and  admit  whatever  reading  has  a 
majority  of  MSS.  in  its  favour  ;  but  attempts 
to  test  the  value  of  each  one  apart,  forming  an 
hypothesis  if  he  can  as  to  when,  where,  and 
from  whom  it  emanated,  and  from  what  other 
MSS.  it  was  copied  at  first,  or,  in  technical 
language,  to  what  "  recension  "  it  belonged. 
[RECENSION.]  Those  which  he  values  most 
for  New  Testament  criticism  are  the  Code* 
Sinaiticvs,  written  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  the  Codex  Alezan~ 
driims  and  Codex  Vaticanus,  dating,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  on  which 
biblical  critics  have  thrown  doubt :  Maik  xvL 
9—26;  John  v.  4;  viii.  1-11;  Acts  viii.  87; 
1  John  v.  7,  and  perhaps  the  doxology  ap- 
pended to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Tor  thine  is 
the  kingdom,"  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  la).  These  omis- 
sions will  not  overthrow  any  theological  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Churches. 

blb'-ll-eal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ftiWfcal;  -ty.]  In 
a  biblical  manner,  by  process  derived  from 
the  Bible  or  according  to  biblical  principle* 
(Webster.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  o»  =  e.    cy-a.    qn  =  kw. 


biblicist— bicalcarate 
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bib-ll-clst,  s.  [Eng.  biblMfll);  -ist.~\  One 
wlmse  si>ei-ial  study  is  the  Bible,  and  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  its  contents.  (Edin. 
Her) 

bIb'-lI-£-gndste  (g  silent),  a.  [From  Gr.  0t/3- 
\iov  (biblion)  •=.  a  book,  and  ywi<mjs  (gndstcs) 
=.  one  who  knows.]  One  who  knows  the 
history  of  books  and  the  method  of  their 
production  (see  ex.). 

"  A  btbliognotte  Is  one  knowing  in  title-pages  Mid 
colophons,  And  in  editions  ;  the  place  aud  year  when 
printed;  the  presses  whence  issued;  and  all  the 
minutiae  of  a  book."—  Ditroeti  :  Curioi.  of  Lit.  ,  iiL  S43. 

bib'-ll-<i-gn6's-tlc  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  Ublio- 
gnost(c);  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  studies  of  a 
bibliognoste,  acquainted  with  books.  [BlB- 
LIOONOSTE.]  (Saturday  Review.) 

ttfb-li-o'g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  bibliography); 
-tr.  In  Ger.  bibliograph;  Fr.  bibliographe  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  Hbliografo;  Port,  bibliographo  ; 
from  Gr.  3i/3Aioypa(f>«  (bibliographos)  =  writing 
books  ;  from  j3c/3Aio-ypa<£e'co  (bibliographeo)  = 
to  write  hooks  :  /}ifi\Cov  (biblion)  =  &\)ook,  and 
ypd(jxa  (graphs)  —  to  grave,  to  write.]  One 
who  writes  about  books  and  their  history,  or 
at  least  catalogues  and  describes  books. 

bib-li-o'-graph'-ic,  »  bib  li  o  graph 
ick,  bib-li-5-grapb.'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
bibliography);  -if,  -ical.  In  Fr.  bibliogra- 
fhbpie;  Port,  bibliographic*)  ;  from  Gr.  0i/3Ato- 
ypa^oc  (bibliograplws)  =  writing  books.]  [BIB- 
LIOGRAPHER.] Pertaining  to  literary  history, 
or  the  cataloguing  and  describing  of  books. 

"  The  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  works 
are  lists  or  catalogues  of  books."—  Pen.  Cycl.,  iv.  380. 

l>ib-lI-*-graph'-i-eal-lft  adv.  [Eng.  bib- 
liographic; -ally.]  As  is  done  by  a  biblio- 
grapher or  in  bibliography 

brb-H-tfg'-raph-if,  ».  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  biblio- 
graphic; Sp."&  Ital.  bibliografia  ;  Port,  biblio- 
gruphia  ;  Gr.  (3i/3\toypa0io.  (bibliographia)  = 
the  writing  of  books.  [BIBLIOGRAPHER.]  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  books,  theirauthorship, 
the  dates  of  their  first  publication,  and  of  the 
several  editions  they  have  gone  through,  with 
all  other  points  requisite  for  literary  history. 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Greek.  (See  etym.  of  biblio- 
graphy and  bibliographer.)  The  Greek  term 
generated  the  French  bibliographe,  with  the 
meaning  (identical  with  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  English  one)  of  acquaintance  with 
ancient  writings  and  skill  in  deciphering 
them.  About  A.D.  1752  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  was  arising,  though  the  old  one  still 
held  its  ground.  Finally,  in  1763,  the  publica- 
tion of  De  Bure's  Bibliographic  Instructive 
established  the  new  meaning,  and  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  old  one.  It  was  not  the 
first  book  which  had  appeared  on  literary 
history,  Conrad  Gesner's  BiblMheca  Univer- 
tall*,  containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  books  he  knew,  had  long 
preceded  it,  having  appeared  in  1545.  Among 
the  standard  works  on  Bibliography  which 
have  t>een  published  in  Britain  may  be  men- 
tioned Watt's  DiliUotheca  Britannica,  in  1824  : 
and  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  in  1834. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  any 
other  library  is  a  bibliographical  production  ; 
•o,  also,  is  every  publisher's  circular. 

"  BMioyrnphy  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  must  be 
left  to  private  enterprise."—  Letter  of  J.  WhUaJcer  in 
Timei,  Feb.  27,  1871. 

t  Wb-li-dl'-a-trfst,  «.  [Eng.  bibliolatr(y)  ; 
-ist.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  idolises  books. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  who  idolises  the  Bible.  (Used 
of  believers  in  its  verbal  inspiration.)     (De 
Qitinccy.) 


f,  s.  [From  Gr.  &p\u>v  (biblion) 
=  0)  a  paper,  a  letter,  (2)  a  book,  dimin.  of 
/3t'/3.Vo*  (t>ibln<)  [BIBLE]  ;  and  Aarpcvw  (latreun) 
=  (1)  to  work  for  hire  or  pay,  (2)  to  be  subject 
to,  (3)  to  serve  the  gods  with  prayer  and  sacri- 
fices, to  worship  ;  Aarpit  (latris)  —  a  hired 
servant  ;  AarpoK  (latron)  =  pay,  hire.] 

1.  Fervent  admiration,  carried  to  the  verge 
of  idolatry,  for  books. 

"  If  to  adore  an  Image  be  idolatry, 

To  deify  a  liook  isbibHolatra." 
TJvrom  :  The  BMop  of  Gloucetter'i  Doctrine  of  Grace. 


2.  A  similar  feeling  towards  the  Bible. 

•  bib  -ll-o-lite,  *.      [In   Ger.   biblMit;  FT. 
bibliulitlie  ;  from  Gr.  0i/JAi'oi>  (biblion)  =  .  .  . 


book,  and  \C9os  (lithos)  =  stone.]  An  obsolete 
name  for  a  schistose  rock  exhibiting  between 
its  laminae  dendritic  markings,  mechanically 
produced  by  the  infiltration  of  iron  manganese, 
&c.,  and  not  really  consisting  of  the  leaves  or 
other  organic  remains  to  which  they  have  been 
compared.  They  were  called  also  BOOKSTONES, 
PHYLLOBIBLIA,  and  LITHOBIHLIA  (q.v.). 

bib-li-6-lSg-I-cal,  a.       [Eng.   bibliology); 
-ical.]    Pertaining  to  bibliology.    (Pen.  Cycl.) 


,  *.    [From  Gr.  /3i|BA«>v  (biblion) 
=  a  book,  and  A6yo«  (logos)  =  .  .  .  a  discourse.] 

1.  A    discourse   or  treatise    about    books  ; 
the   science    or   knov/ledge    of   books,    now 
generally  termed  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (q.v.). 

"  There  it  a  sort  o'  title  page  and  colophon  know- 
ledge. in  one  word,  biblMvgy,  in  which  he  is  my 
superior.  "—Southry. 

2.  A  discourse  about  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
or  about  Bible  doctrine,  history,  and  precepts. 
(Pen.  Cycl.) 

bIb'-li-d-m«ln-9&  ».  [In  Fr.  bibliomancie  ; 
from  Gr.  0t/3AiW  (biblion)  —  a  book  (BIBLE), 
and  \uuntia.  (manteia)  =  prophesying,  ...  di- 
vination ;  from  iiavrtvoficu.  (manteuomai)  =  to 
divine  ;  from  pdirif  (mantis)  =  one  who  di- 
vines, a  seer,  a  prophet.]  Divination  by 
means  of  the  Bible  ;  as,  for  instance,  opening 
it  and  applying  the  first  passage  on  which  the 
eye  falls  to  the  matter  of  anxiety  by  which 
one  is  perplexed.  (Southey.) 

bib-li-6  -ma  -ni-a,  t  bib-li-o"-ma'-n&  s. 

[In  Ger.  &  Fr.  bibliomanie  ;  Port.  &  ItaL  bib- 
liomania ;  from  Gr.  (1)  /St/SAio?  (biblion)  =  a 
book  (BIBLE),  and  (2)  /Liana  (mania)  =  mad- 
ness, frenzy  ;  fiatVo/uai  (mainomai)  =•  to  rage, 
to  be  furious.]  A  mania  for  books,  book- 
madness  ;  a  passionate  desire  to  possess  or  be 
occupied  with  books.  (Dibdin:  Bibliomania.) 

bib  -  li  -  4  -  ma'-  ni  -a  c,  *  bib  li  o  m  a  ni 
ack,  s.  [In  Fr.  bibliomaniaqiie  ;  from  Gr. 
(1)  jSi/SAiop  (biblion)  =  a  book  (BIBLE)  ;  (2)  /lavi- 
(to5  (inanikos)  =  belonging  to  madness  ;  uart'a 
(mania)  =  madness,  frenzy.  ]  One  who  has  a 
mania  for  books,  and  especially  for  books  of  a 
rare  and  curious  character.  (Toad.) 

bIb-li-6-ma-m  -a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  biblioma- 
niac  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  bibliomania  ;  having 
a  passion  for  books.  (Quart.  Rev.)  (Dibdin.) 

t  bib  li  6  ma  -m-an-ism,  s.  [From  Eng. 
bibliomania,  n  euphonic,  and  suff.  -ism.]  The 
same  as  BIBLIOMANIA  (q.v.).  (Dr.  N.  Drake.) 


t  bib-li-6-ma  -nlst,  «.     [Eng.,  &c., 
mania,  and  suff.  -ist.]    One  who  has  a  mania 
for  books.    (C.  Lamb.) 

tbIb-li-6-peg-ic.cr.  [Eng.  bibliopeg(y)  ;  -ic.] 
[BiBLioFEGY.]  Relating  to  the  art  of  binding 
books.  (Webster.) 

t  bib-li-6-pe-gis  -tic,  a  [Eng.  bibliopeg(y)  ; 
-istic.]  The  same  as  BIBLIOPEOIC  (q.v.). 

t  bib-li-Sp'-S-gft  *.  [From.  Gr.  ptfMov 
(biblion)  =  .  .  .  a  book  (BIBLE),  and  mjynj/iAi. 
(pegnumi)  =  to  make  fast.]  The  art  of  binding 
books.  (Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  18,  1882.) 

blb'-ll-d-phile,  s.    [In  Fr.  bibliophile  ;  Port. 

bibliophile  ;   from  Gr.  /3t/3Atop  (biblion)  =  a 

book  (BIBLE),  and  </>i'Ao<  (philos)  =  a  friend  ; 

from  <j>i\o<;  (philos)  =  loved.]  A  lover  of  books. 

"  I  fail  to  recognise  in  him  either  the  grin  or  coun- 

tersign ol  a  genuine  bibliophile."—  J  .  WhUaker,  in  the 

Times,  Feb.  27,  1874. 

t  bib-li-oph'-il-i^m,  s.  [From  Gr.  jSt/SAiW 
(biblion)  =  a  book  (BIBLE).  4>t'Aof  (philos)  =  a 
friend,  and  -ism.]  Love  of  books.  (Dibdin.) 

t  blb-li-o'pV-l-list,  ».  [From  Gr.  ^i/SAiW 
(biblion)  =  a  book  (BIBLE),  <f>i'Ao$  (philos)  =  a 
friend,  and  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  loves  books  ; 
a  bibliophile.  (Gent.  Mag.) 

t  bib-H-o-pho'-bi-a,  s.    [From  Gr.  /Si/SAiW 

(biblion)  =  a  book,  and  i^o0ot  (  phobos)  =  fear  ; 
from  (ftt^ofitu  (phebomai)  =  to  fear,  to  be 
afraid.]  Fear  of  books.  (Dibdin.) 

bib-li-4-pole,  «.  [Fr.  bibliopole  ;  Port.  4 
Lat.  bibliopola  ;  from  Gr.  pi/SAiowoiAT^  (biblio 
mlls)  —  a  bookseller  :  &t&\iov  (biblion)  =  a 
book,  and  nwAcu  (  polco)  =  to  exchange  or 
barter  goods,  to  sell.]  A  bookseller.  (Eclec. 
Rev.) 


bIb-li-6-p6l-ic,    bIb-li-o-p*V-i-cal,  «. 

(Eng.   bibliopol(e)  ;    -ical.]     Pertaining   to   • 
bookseller  or  to  bookselling. 
t  The  form  biblwpoluxU  occur*  in  C.  Lamb. 

bib-li-op'-ol-ifm,  «.  [Eng.  *'bliopol(e)  ; 
-ism.J  The  occupation  of  a  bibliopola  ;  book- 
selling. (Dibdin.) 

bib-li-fip'-6l-ist,  s.  [Eng.  6{Wiopol(i);  -ist.] 
A  bookseller  ;  a  bibliopole.  (Ttidd.) 

bvb  11-6  pol-is  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  UbH^olist  ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  bookseller  or  tt  book- 
selling. (Dibdin.) 

bib  li-6  taphe,  ».  [From  Gr.  /3i^At«*  (bib- 
lion)  =  a  book,  and  ra</>os  (taphos)  =  a  (i^irial, 
a  tomb.  ]  One  who  shuts  up  his  bookK  as  if 
in  a  sepulchre. 

"  A  bibliotaphe  buries  his  books,  by  keeping  them 
under  lock,  or  framing  them  in  glass  cases."—  Z>i*  i«U  : 
Curioi.  of  Lit.,  iiL  343. 

*  bib  -li-i-thec,  s.    [BIBLIOTHEKE.]    (Scotch.) 

bib  li-6-the  -cal,  a.  [From  Lat  bibliotht- 
calis.]  [BIBLIOTHEKE.]  Pertaining  to  a  bibHo- 
theke  or  library.  (Johnson.) 

t  bib-li-o-the-car'-i-an,  t.  [From  f\t. 
bibliothecari(us),  and  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as 

BlBLIOTHECARY  (q.V.). 


bib-ll  »- 

thec-ar  (Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw.  bibliothecarte  ; 
Ger.  bibliothekar  ;  Fr.  bibliothecaire  ;  WaL 
bibliotecario  ;  from  Lat.  bibliothecariui  =  a 
librarian.]  [BIBLIOTHEKE.]  A  librarian. 

"Master  Doctor  James,  the   incomparably   Ukdo» 

trlous  and  learned  biblinthecary  of  Oxford.  "—Bp.  UtM  • 

Honour  of  the  Married  Cteryv.  '•  M. 

t  bib  li  6  thekc  ,      *  bib  li  6  theau  e. 
*  bib-ly-6-theke,     bib-li-6-the-c» 

(Eng.  ),  bib  -li  6-thec  (0.  Scotch),  t.  [In  Ger. 
bibliothek;  fr.bibliotlietiue;  8p.  &  Ital.  biblio- 
teca;  Port  &  Lat.  bibliotheca;  Dut  biblia- 
theck  ;  Gr.  /SipAio^io)  (bibliotheke)  =  (1)  a  book- 
case, (2)  a  library  ;  from  /JijSAt'op  (biblion)  =  a 
book,  and  Lat.  theca,  Gr.  e>j<r»i  (thlke)  =  that  in 
which  anything  is  enclosed,  a  case,  a  box,  A 
chest  ;  from  rlSriiu  (tithemi)  =  to  place.] 


".  .  .  the  king  asking  him  how  many  thousand 
volumes  he  had  gotten  together  in  his  bibliothekel"— 
Donne:  EM.  of  the  Septuagint  (1633).  P-  1*. 


bib  -list,  *.  [In  Ger.  biblist;  Fr.  biblitlt. 
From  bible.] 

1.  Among  Roman  Catholics  :    One  who   re- 
gards the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority  in  matter* 
of  religion. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible. 

bib'-lfis,  s.  [Latin  ;  from  Gr.  /3v'/3Ao«  (bublos) 
=  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  (Papyrus  antiquo- 
rum).  [BIBLE.]  [PAPYRUS.]  The  Papyrus. 

*  bi-bod,  s.  [A.8.  bibod  =.  a  command.]  A 
command.  (0.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  25.) 

bl'-bor-ate,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  6i  ;  borate  (q.v.).] 
Chem.    [BORAX.] 

bi-brac'-te-ate,  a.    [(l)  From  Eng.,  4c.,  H 
=  twice  or  two,  and  (2)  bracteaU  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Having  two  bracts  or  bracteas. 

bib'-u-lofts,  a.  [Lat.  bibulus  =  (1)  drinking 
readily  or  freely,  (2)  ready  to  absorb  moisture, 
(3)  listening  readily  ;  6i6o  =  to  drink.] 

1.  Of  things  :  Readily  absorbing  moisture. 

2.  Of  persons  :   Having  proclivities  to  the 
imbibing  of  liquor. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  bibulous  ;  -ly.} 
In  a*  bibulous  manner,  so  as  to  absorb  liquid. 
(De  Quincey.) 

*  bi-bUT'-ien  (pa-  par-  bebered  ;  pret  biburiede), 
v.t.      [A.8.   biburiyed  =  buried.]      To   bury. 
(Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,227-)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-bu-yen  (pa.  par.  biboyen),  v.i.    To  avoid, 
to  flee. 

*  bi  each-en,  *  bi-kaobe  (pa.  par.  *  bicaught, 
becaught,  bikaht),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O. 

*  Fr.    cache  =  catch.]     To    catch,  to  deceive- 
(Relig.  Antig.,  i.  183.)    (Stratmann.) 

bl-cal  -car-ate,  a.  [From  Lat  prefix  6i  = 
two,  and  Eng.  calcaraU  —  spurred  ;  from  Lat. 
calcar  =  a  spur.  ]  [CALCABATE.  ] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  spurs  ;  doubly  spurred. 
(Brandt.) 


boil,  b6jr;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  -  sbaa.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  znun.    -cious,  -tio oa,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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bicalle— bicke 


•bi-calle,  *  be-calle,  v.t.  [Fsom  Eng.  and 
A.8.  prefix  bi,  and  call.]  To  call  after ;  to 
accuse. 

"  And  bi-calleth  of  harme  and  scathe." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod. ,  2,314, 

bl-cal  lose,  bi'- 
cal-lous,«.  [Lat 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
callosus  =  thick- 
skinned  ;  from  cal- 
lum  =  hardened 
skin.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two 
callosities.  (Used 
of  the  lips  of  some 
Orchids.)  (Gray.) 
Such  callosities  may 
be  seen  below  the 
middle  of  the  lip  in 
the  genus  Spiran- 
thes,  of  which  three 
representatives  have 
a  place  in  the  Britisk 
flora. 

*  bi-cam,  pret.  of  v.  [BECOME.]  Became. 
(Rom.  of  Rose,  £c.) 

bl  -  cap '- 1  -ta-ted, 

o.  [Lat.  prefix  bi 
=  two,  and  Eng. 
capitated  ;  from 
Latin  capitals  = 
having  a  head  ;  ca- 
put  =  head.] 

Her.  :  Having 
two  heads.  The 
arms  of  Austria 
consist  of  a  two- 
headed  eagle  ;  so 
also  do  those  of  BICAPITATKD. 

Russia. 

bl-cap'-SU-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  bicapsulaire ;  from 
Lat.  pref.  bi  =  two,  and  Eng.  capsular,  having  a 
capsule ;  from  capsula  =  a  small  box  or  chest.] 


BICAPSUUUL 

Hot. :  Having  two  capsules.  [CAPSULE.] 
(Used  chiefly  of  pericarps.)  (Johnson,  £c.) 

bl  car'-bon-ate,  s.  [In.  Fr.  bicarbonate; 
Oer.  bikarbonat.  From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  Eng.  carbonate.] 

Chem.  &  Phar. :  A  name  given  to  the  acid 
carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  or  to 
hydric  sodium  carbonate  (NaHCOs),  hydric 
potassium  carbonate  (KHCOs),  &c.  Also  to  a 
carbonate  dissolved  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  carbonate  of  calcium  thus 
dissolved,  reprecipitated  on  boiling.  Bicar- 
bonate of  potassium,  KHCOs,  is  obtained  by 
passing  COj  gas  through  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  KjCOj  (potassium  carbonate).  It 
crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  non-deli- 
quescent crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  does  not  give 
a  precipitate  with  BaCl2  in  the  cold.  Bicar- 
bonate of  potassium  is  a  direct-antacid,  and 
is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  for  removing  uric  acid  from  the 
system. 

bicarbonate  of  sodium.  NaHCO3, 
hydrogen  sodium  carbonate,  obtained  by  ex- 
posing carbonate  of  sodium  to  the  action  of 
COjj,  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  liberated 
from  limestone  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  crystals  of  the  NasCOs-jo^O, 
which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  and 
become  opaque.  Bicarbonate  of  sodium  is 
used  as  an  antacid  ;  it  is  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  secretions  of  the  liver,  and  not  to 
produce  nausea  like  the.  potassium  salt.  It  is 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  effervescing  pow 
dere  and  drinks,  which  are  usually  a  mixture 
of  this  salt  with  tartaric  acid,  and  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  baking-powders. 

bi-ca-ri'-nate,  bi- 
car  -i-nate,  a. 
[From  Lat  pref.  bi 
=  two,  and  carina- 
tu*  =  keel-formed ; 
carina  =  a  keel.] 

Botany  :  Two- 
keeled  ;  having  two 
ribs  or  keels  on  the 
under  side.  (Used 
specially  of  the 
palese  of  some 
grasses.)  (Gray.) 
Thus  in  the  genus 
Holcus,  of  which 
there  are  two 
British  representa- 
tives— Holcus  mollis  BICABINATE. 
and  H.  lanatus — 
the  upper  palea  is  bicarinate. 

*  bi-cas,  *  by-cas,  adv.    [O.  Eng.  and  A.8. 
bi  =  by,  and  cow  =  chance,  hazard  ;  from  Lat. 
casits  =  that  which  happens,  chance.]   [CASE.] 
By  chance. 

"...  ther  forth  com  Meat." 

Rob.  ofOlou.,p.  140. 

*  bi  caste,  bl-casten,  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  bi, 
and  castA    To  cast  round,  to  clothe,  cover. 
(St.  Brandan.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-ca'use,  adv.    [BECAUSE.] 

»  bicch  id,    *  bicch  ed,    *  bych-ed,    a. 

[A  different  spelling  of  Eng.  picked  or  pecked 
(Skeat).  In  Dut.  bikkel;  Ger.  bickel  is  =  a 
die,  but  the  English  forms  bicchel  and  bickel 
were  simply  invented  by  Tyrwhitt]  Pecked, 
pitted,  or  notched,  in  allusion  to  the  spots 
marked  on  dice.  (Man  of  Lawes  Tale  (ed. 
8keat),~  p.  159.)  Dr.  Murray  says  that  the 
origin  and  precise  meaning  are  unknown; 
but  that  the  sense  cursed,  execrable,  shrewd, 
suits  the  context. 

*  bicohid  -  bones,  bioched  -  bones, 
*  byched,  bicchel-bones,  pi.  Dice. 

"  This  fruyt  cometh  of  the  bicchid  bonnet  tuo, 
Forswermg,  ire,  falsnes,  homicide." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,071-2. 

If  In  the  "Towneley  Mystery,"  called  the 
Processus  Talentorwm,  the  executioners  of  our 
Lord  are  represented  as  casting  dice  for  his 
garments,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  lost,  ex- 
claims— 

•  I  was  falsly begylyd  withe  thise  bycJted  bones, 
Ther  cursyd  thay  be ! " 

*  bije  (1),  ».    [Compare  Sw.  byssja  =  a  bed  of 
boards.  ]    A  small  temporary  bed  made  up  in 
a  cottage  kitchen.      (Halliwell:    Contrib.    to 
Lexicog.) 

bice  (2),  bise,  ».  [From  Fr.  bit  (m.),  Use  (f.) 
=  gray,  grayish-blue  ;  Port.  bis;  Sp.  bozo  • 
brown  ;  Ital.  bigio  =  russet-grey,  brown  ;  Low 
Lat.  bisus.  In  Sw.  beisning ;  Ger.  blassblar 
and  blassgriin.  The  ultimate  origin  is  un- 
known.] A  paint,  of  which  there  are  two 
leading  colours.  (Also  used  attributively.) 

L  Bice,  or  Blue  Bice :  A  paint  of  a  pale  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  native  blue  carbonate 
of  copper  or  from  smalt. 

2.  Green  Bice :  A  paint  prepared  from  blue 
bice  by  adding  yellow  orpiment  or  by  grinding 
down  the  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

"  Take  green  bice,  and  order  it  as  you  do  your  blue 
bice :  you  may  diaper  upon  it  with  the  water  of  deep 
green."— Peacham. 

bi-cel'-lu-li,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  cellula 
•=.  a  small  store-room ;  cdla  =  a  store-room,  a 
cell.] 

Entom. :  A  subsection  of  bugs  of  the  section 
Geocores  or  Aurocorisa.  The  name  bicelluli  is 
given  because  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
hemelytra  has  two  basal  cells.  The  bugs 
ranked  under  this  subsection  are  generally 
small  red  insects  with  black  spots  ;  they  feed 
on  plants. 

bi-9eph'-al-ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  U  = 
two  ;  Gr.  K<4>oA>j  (kephali)  —  head ;  and  suff. 
•ous.]  Having  two  heads;  two-headed. 
(Webster.) 

bi'-ceps,  a.  [Lat.  biceps  =  two-headed ;  from 
bi  =  twice,  or  two,  and  ca-put  —  head.] 


1.  Gen. :  Two-headed. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Anal.     Of  muscles :   Having  two  heads 
or  origins.    Three  muscles  of  the  human  body 
have  this  name  applied  to  them.    One  is  the 
Biceps  humeri,  or  Biceps  interntis  Tiumeri,  and 
a  second  the  Biceps  extensor,  both  of  which 
are  in  the  arm,  and  the  Biceps  femoris,  which 
is  the  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh. 

"...  the  bicept,  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the, 
radius  .  .  ."—ToUdt  Batman:  Pbysiol  Anat.,  i.  170. 

(b)  Bot.     Of  papilionaceous  corollas :  Having 
the  claws  of  the  two  petals  composing  the 
keel  distinct  instead  of  united. 

*  bi  charme,  bi  char  men,  v.t.   [The  same 
as  BECHARM  (q.v.).] 

*  bi-cherre,    *  bi-cher-ren,    *  bi-chor- 

ren,  v.t.  [From  A.S.  beccrran,  becyrran  —  U 
turn  to,  to  give  up,  to  betray.]  To  deceive. 
(Morris:  0.  Eng.  Miscellany,  46.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-chldr'-ide,  «.  [Lat  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
chloride  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  in  chemistry  to  denote 
a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
which  are  united  to  an  atom  of  an  element,  as 
Hg"Cl2  (bichloride  of  mercury),  or  to  an 
organic  radical,  as  (C-jH4)"Cl2  (ethylene  bi- 
chloride). These  are  usually  called  diddorida, 
as  ethylene  dichloride. 

"bichloride  of  gold. 

A  compound  of  chlorine  and  gold  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  subcutaneous  injection 
advocated  by  some  for  the  cure  of  inebriates. 

bichloride  of  mercury. 

Phar.  :  Hg"Cl2,  also  called  perchloride  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sul- 
phate, HgSo.i,  with  dry  chloride  of  sodium, 
NaCl,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  MnO.^ ; 
the  corrosive  sublimate  sublimes  ;  hence  its 
name.  Bichloride  of  mercury  occurs  in 
heavy  white  masses  of  prismatic  crystals  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  (For  tests  see  MER- 
CURIC.) It  is  a  very  powerful  irritant — when 
taken  in  large  doses  it  causes  vomiting  and 
purging.  It  is  very  poisonous ;  the  best 
antidote  is  white  of  egg.  It  corrodes  the 
skin ;  it  is  employed  in  very  small  doses  as  an 
alterative  in  skin  diseases,  externally  as  a 
lotion,  injection,  or  gargle  in  chronic  skin 
diseases,  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  chronic 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
HgClj  is  a  powerful  antiseptic ;  it  is  used  to 
preserve  anatomical  preparations.  Ammonia 
added  to  HgCl2  throws  down  white  precipitate, 
NHgHgCl,  which  is  used  in  pharmacy  in  the 
form  of  ointment 

bi'-chord  (h  silent),  a.    [Eng.  prefix  bi,  and 

chord.] 

Music:  Having  two  strings  to  each  note. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

bichord  pianoforte, 

Music:  A  piano  possessing  two  strings  to 
each  note. 

bi-chro'-mate,  s.  [Lat.  &c. ,  pref.  bi  =  two,  and 
Eng.  chromdte  (q.v.).]  [CHROMIC,  CHROMIUM.] 

W9h'-y,  s.  [A  West  African  negro  word  (?).] 
One  of  the  names  for  a  tree  (Cola  acuminata), 
a  native  of  western  tropical  Africa,  but  intro- 
duced into  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  It 
furnishes  the  Cola-nuts  of  commerce.  [COLA.] 

bl-cIp'-J-tal,  a.  [In  Fr.  bicipital;  from  Lat. 
biceps,  genit.  bicipitis  =  two-headed  (BICEPS), 
and  suflf.  -al.]  Two-headed.  The  same  as 
BICIPITOUS  (q.v.).  (Used  especially  of  one  of 
the  muscles  belonging  to  the  arm.) 

"  A  piece  of  flesh  is  exchanged  from  the  bicipUal 
muscle  of  either  party's  arm."— Browne :  Vulgar  Err. 

bi-clp'-i-toiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  biceps,  genit 
bicipitis  —  two-headed,  and  suff.  -out.]  [Bi- 
CEPS.] 

1.  Zool. :  Two-headed  ;  bicipitaL 

"  Bicipitout  serpents,  .  .  ."—Browne. 

2.  Anat.    Of  muscles:  Having  two  "heads" 
or  origins. 

3.  Bot. :  Dividing  into  two  parts,  at  the  top 
or  bottom. 

*bick,  s.    [BITCH.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bicke,  s.    [BITCH.]    (Prompt.  Para.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «,  ca  =  e.    ey  =  a.   ftu  =  few. 


bicker— bicuspidate 
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blck  er,  *  byk'-ere,  *  bik  ere.  *  bck  er 

(Eni  ),  *  bjfk'-kyr  (0.  Scotch),  v.i.  [Probably 
from  Eng.  pick ;  -er,  referring  to  the  sound  of 
a  series  of  blows  given  with  a  pick.  (Wedg- 
wood.) Compare  Dut.  bikhamer=  a  pick. 
Again  pick  =  to  pick,  is  akin  to  the  verb  to 
peck.  (Compare  Ital.  beccare  =  to  peck.) 
Cognate  with  Wei.  bikra  =  to  fight,  to  bicker  ; 
Here  =  conflict,  skirmish.]  TBEAK,  PECK, 
PIKE.] 
L  Of  persons : 

1.  To  make  the  noise  which  is  produced  by 
successive  strokes,  by  throwing  stones,  or  in 
any  similar  way. 

(1)  Specially : 

(a)  To  fight  by  throwing  stones.      (Scotch.) 
[See  BICKER  (s.),  1.] 

(b)  To   fight   by   sending   forth   flights  of 
•rrows,  or  iu  any  similar  way.    (Scotch.) 

"  Yngliss  archaris,  that  hardy  war  and  wicht, 
Amaug  the  Si-uttis  bykkerit  with  all  their  mycht. 
Wallace,  iv.  556.    (M.S.) 

(c)  To  carry  on  petty  warfare  ;  to  skirmish, 
without  reference  to  the  weapons  employed. 

"  Nor  IB  it  to  be  considered  to  the  breaches  of  con- 
federate nations  .  .  .  though  their  merchants  bicker 
In  the  East  Indies."— Milton  :  Ref.  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

t  (2)  In  a  general  sense :  To  fight. 

"  And  at  the  field  fought  before  Bebriacum,  ere  the 
battailes  Joined,  two  eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered 
together  in  all  their  sightes."— Holland :  Suetoniui, 
V.  243. 

2.  To  move  quickly,  with  the    clatter  of 
feet. 

"  Three  lusty  fellows  gat  of  him  a  clank. 
And  round  about  him  bicker'd  a,'  at  anes." 

Rau :  Uelenore,  p.  41. 

3.  To  engage  in  altercation,  especially  of  a 
petty  kind,  by  word  of  mouth.    [BICKERING.] 

IL  Of  things :  To  move  rapidly  forward,  or 
to  play  to  and  fro  with  a  certain  amount  of 
Boise  ;  to  quiver,  to  be  tremulous. 

"Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters'  sheen. 
That,  as  they  ttic.kercd  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Tho'  restless   still   themselves,  a    lulling  murmur 
made."  Thomson :  Cat  le  of  Indolence,  L  3. 

blck  cr  (1),  *  bik  cr,  *  bik-yr,  *  byk  er, 

*  by-Here,  s.    [From  bicker,  v.  (q.v  ).] 

1.  Gen.:  A  quarrel,  contention,  strife,  fight- 
ing. 

"  Betwene  the  castel  of  Gloucester  and  Brinefleld  al  so 
Ther  was  oft  birker  grit,  and  much  harm  ido." 

R.  u  I  one  filer,  p.  538.    (Richardson.) 

2.  Spec. :  A  fight  carried  on  with  stones. 
{Scotch.)    A  term  used  among  schoolboys. 

If  Bickers  were  formerly  held  on  the  Calton- 
hill,  Edinburgh,  every  evening  a  little  before 
dark.  In  these  encounters  idle  boys,  chiefly 
apprentices,  simply  threw  stones  at  each 
Other.  (Campbell :  Journey.) 

3.  A  short  race.     (Scotch.     Used  chiefly  in 
Ayrshire.) 

"  Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 
I  took  a  bicker." 
Burnt:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

blck'-er  (2),  t  bi-quour,  s.  [Gael,  biceir  =  a 
small  wooden  dish.  ]  A  wooden  vessel  made 
by  a  cooper  for  holding  liquor,  brose,  &c. 
(^cotch.) 

".  .  .  and  tell  Peggy  to  gi  ye  a  bicker  o"  broth  .  .  ." 
—Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  v. 

Wck'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  bicker ;  -er.]  A  skir- 
misher. (Sherwood.) 

biclt-er-fa1,  s.  [Scotch  bicker,  and  fu'  =  Eng. 
full.]  As  much  of  any  thing,  whether  dry  or 
liquid,  as  fills  a  bicker. 

"  It's  Just  one  degree  better  than  a  hand-quern—it 
eanna  grind  a  bicker/it'  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour."— Scott  :  Pirate,  ch.  xL 

Wck  er  Ing,  *  bik'-er-Ing,  "  bik'  ker- 
Inge,  *  by  -ker-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adj.  (chiefly  of  things): 
Moving  rapidly,  with  or  without  a   certain 
amount  of  noise.    Used — 

(o)  Of  a  quivering  flame,  or  of  a  faggot,  or 
anything  else  burning. 

"  Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire." 
Hilton :  P.  L.,  bk.  vt 

(6)  Of  water  in  motion  in  a  river  or  streamlet. 

"...  an'  the  once  bick'ring  stream, 
Imprison'd  by  the  ice  .  .  ." 

Davidson :  Seaiont.  p.  156.    (Jamiaon.) 

(c)  Of  a  sword  rapidly  whirled  round  in 


•  Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  S. 


C*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Th«  act  of  giving  resounding  blows  in 
battle;  fighting. 

"  In  this  so  terrible  a  bickering,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
.  .  .  showed  In."  wonderful  towanlueose."— SCOKW  : 
Edward  111.,  an.  1348.  (Richardson.) 

2.  A  skirmish  ;  a  petty  fight. 

"...  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wan  of  the 
decayed  States  of  Greece.  "—Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch. 
llv.,  voL  ill.,  p.  26U. 

3.  Altercation,  strife,  or  contention  by  word 
of  mouth. 

"...  bickerings  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories, 
and  sometimes  by  bickeri.tys  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons. "— ilaca.ii.laa :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

t  Wok'-er-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  bicker;  -nunt.] 
The  same  as  BICKERING,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Did  stay  awhile  their  greedy  bickerment, 
Till  he  had  questioned  th  •  cause  of  their  dissent* 
Spenter :  F.  C.,  V.  iv.  8. 

bick'-ern,  s.    [Corrupted  from  beakiron.] 

Metal-working  :  A  small  anvil,  with  a  tang, 
which  stands  in  a  hole  of  a  work-bench. 

"A  blacksmith's  anvil  Is  sometimes  made  with  a 
pike,  or  birkrrn,  or  beakirou  at  one  end."— Atoxon, 

*  bi  clar  te,  be  dart ,  bi  clar  ten,  v.t. 
[Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  O.  Eng.  ctar«(q.v.).J     To 
daub,  to  smear,  to  dirty  (in  Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch,  to  clart).     (Old  Eng.  H<m.,  L   279.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*bi-clipe,   bi-cli-pe-an.   bi-cln-pi-en, 

bi-Cleop-1-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  bi-deopian  =  to 
call,  name,  accuse.]  To  appeal,  to  accuse. 
(Morris:  0.  Eng.  Miscell.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi  clippe,  bi  cluppe,  bi-clup-pen,  v.t. 
[A.8.    biclyppan,    beclyppan.']    The  same  as 
BECLIP  (q.v.). 

*  bi-clipped,    M-clupte,  pa.   par.     [BE- 

CLIPPED.] 

*  W-clu  f e,  bl~clu'-f  en,  v.t.    [A.8.  beclysan 

=  to  enclose.]    To  enclose. 

*  bi  clused,  bi-elu'-set,  pa.  par.  [BICLUSE.] 

*  bi-clu'te,  v.    [A.S.  bi-clutian.]    To  patch  up. 

"  He  biclute  thu  hit  nowiht." 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  .116. 

*  bl-cna'-wen  (c  silent),  v.t.     [The  same  as 
BEKNOW  (q.v.).] 

bi-coT-tig-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two, 
and  colligatus,  pa.  par.  of  colligo  =  to  bind  or 
fasten  together ;  con  —  together,  and  ligo  =  to 
tie,  to  bind.]  [COLLIGATE.) 

Ornith. :  Having  the  anterior  toes  connected 
by  a  web.  (Brande.) 

*  M-CoT-mSn,  v.t.     [From  A.S.  prefix  bi,  and 
col,  coll  =  coal  (?).]    To  blacken  with  soot. 
(Horn.,  ed.  Lumby,  1,064.)    (Stratmann.) 

bl'-c61-6r,  «•  [Lat.  &icotor=two-colored; 
6(=two.  and  color=  colour.]  Of  two  colors. 

bi'-c8l-5red,  a.  [Eng.  and  Lat.  bicolor; 
with  Eng.  suffix  -ed.  ]  Of  two  colors. 

*bi  come  (pret.  '  bi-cam),  v.i.  [BECOME.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*  bi-com-en,  pa.  par.    [BECOME.] 

bi-c8n'-cave,  o.  [From  Lat.  prefix  W,  and 
concavus  —  hollowed  out,  concave.]  [CoN- 
CAVE.]  (Carpenter.) 

t  bl-cSn'-grS-gate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  congregatus,  pa.  par.  ofcongrego  =to 
collect  into  a  flock.]  [CONGREGATE.] 

Hot. :  Arranged  in  two  pairs ;  bigeminate, 
biconjugate. 

bi-cSn'-Ju-gate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
conjugatus,  pa.  par.  of  conjugo  =  to  join  to- 
gether.] [CONJUGATE.] 

Botany:  A  term 
used  when  each 
of  two  secondary 
petioles  bears  a 
pair  of  leaflets.  It 
is  called  also  bi- 
geminate.  Example 
—the  leaves  of  Mi- 
mosa unguis  Cati. 

[BlCONGREOATE.] 

Biconjugate  pin- 
nate,    biconjugate- 
pinnate :    A   term    BICONJGOATE  PINNATE. 
used  of  a  leaf  when 
the  secondary  petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which 


the  leaflets  are  arranged,  proceed  In  twos  from 
the  apex  of  a  common  petiole.  It  is  called  also 
Twin-digitate  pinnate,  and  Bidigitate  pinnate, 

t  bi'-sorn,  *  bi  cornc,  t  bi  corned,  o. 

[BlCOR.NIS.] 

Lit.  &  Fig. :  Two-horned. 
1)1  con'  vox,  a.    Convex  on  both  aiiles. 

bi  cor  nis,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  bicornis  =  two- 
horned  :  pref.  bi-  =  two,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Anatomy : 

(a)  Gen. :  A  term  applied  to  a  muscle  when 
it  has  two  terminations. 

(b)  Spec,  (a) :  A  term  applied  to  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

2.  Bot. :    Having 
two  horns ;  termin- 
ating in  processes 
like  two  horns.  Ex- 
ample —  Trapa   bi- 
cornis, the  fruit  of 

which   is  like  the  WCORNIS. 

face  of  an  ox  with- 
out the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  but  with  two 
horns  attached.    [BICORNOUS,  a. ;  BICORN,  a.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (pi.  bicornes):  Linnseus's  twenty-fourth 
Natural  order  of  plants.  He  included  under 
it  the  genera  Azalea,  Myrsine,  Memeclyon, 
Santalum,  <Scc. 

bi-corn'-ous,  p.  [From  Eng.  bicorn  (q.v.), 
or  Lat.  bicorn(is),  and  Eng.  suffix  -ous.]  Two- 
horned. 

"  We  should  be  too  critical,  to  question  the  letter  T, 
or  bicornoiti  element  of  Pythagoras  ;  that  is,  th» 
making  of  the  horns  equal."  —  Browne:  t'ulg.  Err., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  19. 

bi-cor  nute,  o.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
cornutus  =  horned.]  The  same  as  BICORN  auj 
BICORNOUS  (q.v.). 

bl-cor'-p6r-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  bicor  or  bicorpor 
(eus),  and  prelix  bi  =  two,  and  corpus,  genit. 
corporis  =  a  body,  and  suffix  -al.  ]  Having  two 
bodies,  bicorporate,  bicorporated.  (Johnson.) 

bi-cor'-p6r-ate,  bi-cor'- 

por  a  ted,  a.  [From  Lat. 
prefix  bi,  and  Eng.  corpor- 
ate, derived  from  corpus  = 
the  body.]  Having  two 
bodies  ;  bicorporal ;  having 
the  hinder  parts  in  dupli- 
cate whilst  there  is  only  one 
pair  of  fore  paws  and  a 
single  head,  as  in  the  ac- 
companying figure. 

*  bi-cra-uen,  v.t.    [Eng.  and  A.S.  prefix  M, 
and  crave.]    To  ask,  to  crave. 

bl-cre'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat  prefix  bi,  and 
Eng.  crenate  =  having  convex  teeth.] 

Bot. :  Twice  crenated,  that  is,  crenated  and 
having  the  crenations  again  cut  into  by  more 
minute  crenatures.  {Lindley.) 

"bi  ere  scen'-tic,  o.  Having  the  form  of  » 
double  crescent. 

bi-cru'r-al,  o.  [From  Lat.  pref.  bi  =  two,  and 
crus,  genit.  cruris  =  the  leg,  the  shank,  the 
shin.]  Having  two  legs.  (Hooker.) 

*  bl-CU'm-el-lc,  adv.    [From  A.S.  prefix  M- 
and   cvmlie  —  comely.]    Becomingly.    (lielig. 
Antiq.,  i.  131.) 

*  bi  cu'm-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  bicuman,  beett* 
mad.]    [BECOME.]    (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod., 
960.) 

bl-cus'-pid,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lai 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  cusjndatut, 
pa.  par.  of  cuspido  =  to  make 
pointed  ;  cuspis  —  a  point,  a 
spike.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Aunt. :  Having  two  points  or 
tubercles.    (Dunglison.) 

2.  Botany :   Twice   pointed,  as 
the  fruit  ofCarex  lagopodioides. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  name  given   BICUSPID. 
to  the  two  teeth  situated  between 

the  canines  and  the  molars.  (Ellis:  Anat., 
1878,  p.  133.) 

bi-cus -pid-ate,  a.  [BICUSPID.]  The  same 
as  BICUSPID,  adj.  (q.v.). 


BICOIU'ORATE. 


boil,  bo>;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;   sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^Ist.      teg. 
-elan,  -tian  =  anan.   -tioo,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious.  -si ous  =  ahum,    -ble,  -cle,  &c.  =  Del.  eel. 
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blcuspis— bide 


fei-cus'-pis,   *.     [From  Lat.  prete  61,    and 
cuspis  —  a  point,  a  spike.] 
Anat. :  A  tooth  with  two  points.    (Brande.) 

tri'-gy-cle,  ».  &  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  U,  and 
Gr.  levxAoi  (kuklos)  =  a  ring,  a  circle,  a  round.] 

A.  -As  sulst. :   A  two-wheeled  velocipede. 
The  rider  sits  on  a  sadil.e,  and  propels  the 
machine  by  means  of  pedals. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
•with,  a  two-wheeled  velocipede.    [A.] 

bi'-cy-cle,  v.i.  [BICYCLE,*.]  To  ride  a  bicycle. 
bi'  97  cler,  ».    Samp  as  BICYCLIST. 

bl'-cy-cllng,  o.  &  *.    fFirom'^ag.  bieyd(e); 
-ing.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to,  connected 
with,    or   derived  from   performai*jes  on   a 
bicycle. 

"The  hundred  miles  bicycling  championship  .  .  ."— 
Times,  March  30,  1880. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
propelling  a  bicycle. 

"Another  noteworthy  feat  of  bicycling  w»g  per- 
formed .  .  ."— Ttme»,  April  3,  1880. 

bl'  9y-cllst.  s.    [From  Eng.  bicyd(e),  and  suffix 
•ist.]    One  who  rides  a  bicycle. 

bid  (1)  *  biddo  (1),  *  bid  den,  *  bed  den, 
*  bcde,  *  byd  -dyn,  v.t.  [A.8.  biddan, 
imp.  bide,  pa.  par.  beden  =  (I)  to  ask,  pray, 
intr»at,  or  beseech  ;  (2)  to  bid,  declare,  com- 
mand, demand,  require,  enforce,  compel. 
(Bosworth.)  A.8.  and  O.8.  biddian  =  to  pray  ; 
O.  Icel.  bidja,  beitha  =  to  pray ;  Dut.  bidden 
=  to  pray;  (N.H.)  Ger.  bitten  =  (1)  to  re- 
quest, to  ask ;  (2)  to  ask,  to  invite ;  O.H. 
Ger.  bitjan;  Goth,  bidjan,  bidan.  Compare 
Lat.  peto  =  ...  to  beg,  beseech,  ask.  Though 
Bosworth  gives  command  as  one  of  the 
secondary  significations  of  A.8.  biddan,  yet, 
as  the  common  A. 8.  word  for  command  L1 
beodcm,  and  there  are  similar  duplicate  terms 
in  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  we  follow 
Wedgwood  and  Skeat  in  separating  this  bid 
from  the  one  which  follows.]  [BID  (2).] 
1.  To  pray,  to  ask,  to  entreat. 

"  Alle  he  fellen  him  thor  to  fot 
To  be  then  methe  and  tiedden  oe.* 

Story  of  Oen.  and  Exod.,  2497-8. 
" .  .  .  Lord,  undigne  and  unworthy 
I  am  to  thilk  honour  that  ye  me  bade." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  K35-*. 

H  To  bid  beads  or  bedes  : 

1.  Originally:   To    pray  prayers    with   or 
without  a  rosary  to  count  them  upon. 

2.  Subsequently:  To  count  the  beads  of  a 
rosary,   eachj,  bead    dropped  passing    for   a 
prayer.    (Nares.)    [BEAD,  BEDE,  BIDDING.] 

"  Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  aid  your  beads  and  patter  prayer." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  17. 
2.  To  care  for,  to  value.    (Scotch.) 

"As  to  the  first  place,  now  bid  I  not  to  cralf  it, 
ilthoch  it  lie  M  nee  the  us  wont  to  hive  it ; 
Nor  I  bid  not  to  strlfle  and  wyn  the  gre." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  134, 24.    (Jamiaon.) 

bid-prayer,  ».    [BIDDING-PRAYER.] 

bid  (2),  *bldde  (2),  *byd',  "bide,  »bede 

(pret.  bade,  bid,  *  bad,  *badde;  pa.  par.  bid, 
bidden,  *  bydden),  v.t.  [A.S.  beodan,  pret.  bead, 
pa.  par.  liotlen  =  to  command,  order,  bid,  will, 
offcr,  enjoy.  (Bosworth.)  In  Icel.  bioda;  Sw. 
bivda  =  to  bid,  to  command ;  Dan.  byde, 
both  =  to  offer,  to  invite  ;  Dut.  bieden,  gebieden 
=  to  offer,  to  tender ;  Ger.  bitten  =  to  offer, 
tender,  present ;  gebieten  =  to  command,  to 
order;  O.H.  Ger.  biutan,  biotan;  Goth. 
biudan.] 

L  To  command,  to  order,  to  enjoin. 

(a)  Literally: 

"...  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me  except  I  Md  thee." 
—2  King*  iv.  24. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

"  For  hia  was  not  that  open  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow." 

Huron :  CMlde  Harold,  L  S. 

2.  To  invite,  to  ask,  to  request  to  come  to 
a  feast,  a  party,  or  anything  similar. 

".  .  .  u  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage." 
—Matt.  xxil.  «. 

3.  To  announce,  to  declare. 
(1)  Publicly : 

Spec. :  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by  means 
of  a  public  functionary,  or  at  least  publicly. 

(a)  In  a  favourable  sense :  To  announce  to 
friends  and  the  public. 


If  To  bid  one's  banns:  To  announce  one's 
banns. 

"  Our  bans  thrice  bid  I  and  for  our  wedding  day 
My  kerchief  bought!  theupress'd,  then  forcd  awny." 

Uay. 

(b)  In  an  unfavourable  sense :  To  denounce  ; 
to  proclaim  publicly  with  hostile  feeling  or 
intent. 

"  Thyself  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle." 
Shaketp  :  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

If  Thus  it  is  often  used  in  the  phrase  to 
tnd  defiance  to,  meaning  to  defy  openly. 

"Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 
He  bidt  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd." 

GranMle. 

(2)  Privately :  To  declare,  to  pronounce  in 
the  domestic  circle. 

".  .  .  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  s  welcome." 

Shakeip. :  Wint.  Tale,  IT.  S. 
IT  Probably  su~h  phrases  as  "to  bid  one 
God  speed  "  (2  John  10),  and  "to  bid  one  fare- 
well" (Acts  xviii.  21),  are  a  modification  of 
this  meaning,  though  the  opinion  of  Johnson 
is  worth  consideration  that  they  may  mean  to 
pray  God  that  one  may  speed  well,  to  pray  that 
one  may  fare  well,  ir  which  case  the  verb  bid 
is  No.  1,  and  not  No.  2. 

4.  To  offer,  to  make  a  tender ;  to  announce 
what  price  one  is  prepared  to  give  for  a  speci- 
fied article.  (Used  especially  in  connection 
with  auctions.)  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it 
by  inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall  hare  it"— 
Cottier:  Friendthip. 

IT  (a)  To  bid  fair  (fig.) :  To  offer  a  fair  pro- 
spect ;  to  afford  a  probability  of ;  to  have  a 
well-grounded  hope. 

"And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again." 

Cowper:  Convertation. 

(b)  To  bid  high :    To  offer  a  high  price  for 
anything  at  a  real  or  imaginary  auction. 
"  And  each  bade  high  to  win  him  to  their  side." 
OranvilU. 

bid,  bid  -den,  pa.  par.    [BID.] 

1  Bidden  is  used  also  as  a  participial  ad- 
jective. [BIDDEN.] 

bid,  s.  [From  bid,  v.  (2).]  That  which  is 
"bidden  at  an  auction;  an  offer  at  an  auc- 
tion. 

*  bi  d£f -fen,  v.t.      [The   same  aa  BEDAFF 
(q.v.)]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,067.) 

*  bl-dag'ged,  pa.  par.    [BIDAOOES.] 

*  bi  dag'-gen,  v.t.     [From  A.S.  bi,  and  dea- 
gean  =  to   dye,    to   colour  (?).]    To   splash. 
(Alisaunder,  5,485.)    (Stratmann.) 

bid  ale,  ».  [Eng.  bid,  and  ale.)  An  invitation 
of  friends  to  drink  at  a  poor  man's  house,  and 
there  to  contribute  charity. 

bid'  da-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bid,  v.  (2) ;  -able.) 
That  can  be  bidden ;  obedient ;  pliable  in 
temper.  (Scotch.) 

"  A  biddable  bairn,  a  child  that  cheerfully  does  what 
Is  desired  or  enjoined." — Jamieson. 

bid  da-ble-ness,  s.  [Scotch  biddable ;  -nest.) 
Disposition  to  obey  ;  compliant  temper. 
(Jamieson.) 

bid  da  bly,  *  bid -da  bile,  adv.  [Eng. 
biddable);  -ly.)  Obediently.  (Jamieson.) 

bid  den,  *  byd'-den,   *  bc-den,  pa.  par. 

&  a.     [BID.] 

"...  where  they  were  bidden  to  «it  down,"— 
Banyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  li. 

•bld'-der  (1),  '  bid  dere,  *byd  -der(l), ». 
[Eng.  bid(l),  v.,  and  suff.  -er.)  A  beggar. 

"Of  beggeres  and  of  bydderi  .  .  ." 

j'iers  Plowman,  p.  139.     (Ilichanlion.) 

bld'-der  (2),  ».  [From  Eng.  bid  (2),  v.,  and 
suff.  -er.  In  Dut.  bieder;  Ger.  lieter.]  One 
who  makes  an  offer  at  an  auction. 

".  .  .  being  torn  from  you  and  sold  like  beasts  to 
the  first  bidder."— Oarvin :  Voyage  round  the  World. 
ch.  zxi. 

Bid'-der-y,  *.  [Corrupted  from  Beder,  Bi-der, 
Bt-dar,  a  town  in  the  Nizam's  country  in 
India,  about  sixty  miles  from  Hyderabad.] 

biddery  ware,  s. 

Comm. :  An  alloy  made  at  Biddery  or  Bidar. 
Dr.  Heyne  states  its  proportions  as — Copper, 
8 ;  lead,  4 ;  tin,  1.  To  three  ounces  of  this 
alloy  sixteen  ounces  of  zinc  are  added  when 
the  alloy  is  melted  for  use.  It  is  coloured  by 
dipping  into  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  salt- 
petre, common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  copper. 


This  colours  it,  and  the  colour  forms  a  ground 
for  the  silver  and  gold  inlaying.  Chisels  and 
gravers  are  employed,  and  after  the  inlaying 
is  complete,  the  ware  is  polished  and  stained. 
Another  formula  gives,  zinc  128,  copper  16, 
lead  4,  tin  2.  (Knight,  Ac.) 

bid -ding  (1),  *  bid  -dinge,    byd  dynge, 

»  byd  dyn  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BID  (1),  v.) 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  praying,  spe- 
cially with  a  rosary  of  beads. 

"Byddynge  or  praynge :  Oracio  .  .  ."—Prompt.  Porn. 
H  Bidding  prayer : 

Kccles. :  An  expression  used  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  in  the  sense  of  "  praying  prayers," 
i.e.,  praying.  In  the  medieval  church  the 
priest  was  accustomed  to  read  out  a  list  of 
persons  and  things  for  which  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  were  requested.  In  England,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  list  was  replaced 
by  a  form  setting  forth  the  subjects  to  be 
remembered  by  the  people  when  bidding  their 
beads  (that  is,  saying  the  rosary,  in  other 
words,  saying  their  prayers,  or  praying). 
When  the  two  verbs  [Bio  (1),  BID  (2)]  were 
popularly  confounded  the  original  meaning  of 
the  phrase  was  lost  sight  of,  and  bidding  was 
taken  as  an  adjective  =  that  enjoins  or  com- 
.  mands.  Bidding  prayer  then  came  to  mean 
"  an  exhortation  to  intercessory  prayer,"  and 
is  so  used  by  some  Roman  writers  (cf.  Rock  : 
Church  of  Our  Fathers,  ii.  354).  In  the  Eng- 
lish Church  the  bidding  prayer  is  an  invita- 
tion to  the  people  to  pray  for  the  Royal 
Family,  Parliament,  &c.  It  is  said  before  the 
sermon  at  visitations,  assizes,  and  ordinations, 
and  before  the  university  sermons,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

bid  ding  (2),  *  bid  dunge,  *  bid  dyng, 
*  byd  -  dyng,  »  byd  -  dynge,  •  bid'- 
diunge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Bio  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  commanding  or  ordering  ;  tho 
state  of  being  commanded  or  ordered ;  com- 
mand, order. 

(o)  Literally : 

"  So  sore  I  dradde  his  manasyne. 
1  durst  not  breke  his  biddyng. ' 

The  Ramaun*  of  On  Rom. 

(b)  Figuratively  : 

"  As  the  branch  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 
Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree." 

Byron  :  Tran»l.  of  a  Romaic  Love  Sonf. 

2.  An  invitation  to  a  feast  or  party. 

"...  the  particulars  of  the  feast,  the  invitation,  itt 
rejection,  and  the  consequent  bidding  of  other  guest^ 
.  .  ."-Strauu:  LifeqfJetut,  1st  ed.  (1846),  vol.  H.,  i  ?». 
p.  130. 

3.  A  bid   or  order  made   at  an  auctioii, 
(Sometimes  in  the  plural.) 

•'  .  .  a  crowd  of  buyers,  whose  spirited  bidding! 
brought  the  sale  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  U,  1877. 

bid'  dy  (1\  ».  [Of  unknown  origin.)  A 
domestic  fowl,  specially  a  chicken.  (Col- 
loquial.) 

"Ay,  Biddy  come  with  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Nifht.  ill  4. 

bid  dy  (2),  ».  [A  familiar  dimin.  of  Bridget.! 
An  Irish  servant-girl ;  a  maid-servant.  (Chiefly 
Aiuer.) 

*  bide  (1),  v.t.     [Bio  (2).l    (Spenser.) 

bide  (2),  *  tt-den  (Eng.),  bide,  *  byde 

(Scotch),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  &  O.  L.  Ger.  bidan  = 
to  bide,  abide,  wait,  remain,  tarry,  enjoy, 
expect ;  Sw.  and  O.  Icel.  bida ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pitan;  Goth,  teuton.]  [ABIDE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  await ;  to  wait  for. 

"  The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw. 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast." 

Dryden:  Annia  Hirabttit,  1J» 

2.  To  abide,  to  endure,  to  suffer. 
*  (a)  Obsolete  in  English. 

M  Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm !  * 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill.  4 

(6)  Still  used  commonly  in  Scotch. 

"  Prove  we  our  fate— the  brunt  well  bide  I" 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  rt  1* 

B.  Intrn-Hsitive, : 

1.  To  abide,  to  dwell,  to  stay,  to  reside,  to 
live  in  a  place. 


l*te.  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wgt.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p&t, 
or.  were,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ca  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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(a)  Obsolete  In  English. 

"  Pit.  If  not  at  court. 
Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide." 

tOuiketp. :  Cymb.,  ill  4 

(b)  Still  common  In  Scotch. 

"  •  But,  my  good  friend,  Woodbourne  is  not  burned,' 
laid  Bertram.  '  Weel.  the  better  for  them  that  bidet 
In't. '"—Scott:  QU.JI  Mannering.  ch.  xlT. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  remain. 

(1)  In  a  place. 

-  Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bidet, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head." 

SluikriiJ.:  Macbeth,  lii.  4. 

(2)  In  a  state. 

"  Happy,  whose  strength  Inthee  doth  bide' 

Milton:  rrantl.  af  I'mlm  Ixulr. 

C.  In  special  phrases  : 

(1)  To  bide  at,  to  byde  at. 

(a)  To  persist. 

".  .  .  git  he  will  saye  and  bud  alt  that  the  mess  is 
ydolatrie."— Cfrtraauell  la  Willok,  in  Kelth't  Hilt., 

App.,  p.  196.     (Jamiaon.) 

(b)  To  adhere  to ;  to  abide  by.    [ABIDE.] 

".  .  .  bot  ye  waif  half  bidden  att  the  Judgement  of 
the  ancient  doctourU"— Cortruguttl  to  tt'iltok,  in 
feith't  ttitt.,  App.,  p.  198.  (Jamitton.) 

(2)  To  byde  be,  to  bide  by :   To  stand  to  ;  to 
adhere  to.    (Jamieson.) 

•  bid  -el, ».    [The  same  as  BEADLE  (q.v.).] 

•  bl-de-le,  *  W-de'-lgn,  v.t.  [A.S.  bedcelan  = 
entirely  to  divide,  to  deprive.]    To  deprive. 
(Ornulum  4,677.)    (Stratmann.) 

•  bl-de'-lld,  bl-de '-l&d,  pa.  par.    [BIDF.LE.] 

•W-dSl'vo,    •  W-deT-ven,   bl-dSl-ugn, 

v.t.  [A.S.  bedelfan  =  to  dig  in  or  around,  to 
bury.  ]  To  dig  in,  to  bury.  [BEDELVIN.]  (Rtlig. 
Antiq.,  i.  116.)  (Stratmann.) 

•  bl-den'e,  adv.  [From  A.S.  pref.  bi,  and  ene  (ft. 

(Stratmann).]    Together.    (Ormulum,  4,793.) 

bi  -dens,  ».  [In  Pr.  bident;  Sp.  ft  ItaL  bidente. 
From  Lat.  bide/is  =  having  two  teeth  ;  in, 
prefix  =  two,  and  (Jens,  genit.  dentis  =  a  tooth. 
80  called  from  the  two  awns  or  teeth  crown- 
ing the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteraceae  (Composites),  and  the  sub- 
order Tubnliflorse.  Two  species  occur  in 
Britain,  the  Bidens  cern.ua  or  Nodding  Bur, 
and  the  B.  tripartita  or  Trifid  Bur-marigold. 

[BUR-MARIOOLD.] 

bi  -dent,  *.  [From  Lat  bidens  =  having  two 
teeth  or  prongs  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  dens, 
genit.  dentis  =  a  tooth.]  A  kind  of  spear 
having  two  prongs. 

bi-denf-al,  t  bi-dSn-tlal,  a.    [Prom  W  = 

doubly,  and  dentalix,  from  dens  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  prongs  more  or 
less  like  teeth. 

2.  Zool.  &  PaUeont. :  Having  two  teeth ;  or 
two  teeth  or  tusks  so  conspicuous  as  to  cause 
the  others  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

bldental  reptiles,  .--. 

Palteont. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Geddes  Bain,  surveyor  of  military  roads  in 
South  Africa,  to  certain  notable  reptiles  found 
there  about  500  miles  east  of  Ca]>etown.  The 
name  was  given  because  of  their  possessing 
two  long  curved  and  sharp-pointed  tusks. 
Professor  Owen  founded  for  them  the  genus 
Dicnyodon.  and  considered  them  to  belong  to 
a  new  tribe  or  order  of  Baurians.  (Q.  J.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  L,  pp.  317,  318,  &c.)  [DicNVODON.J 

HI  dent  ate.  bi  den-ta  ted,  a.  [Lat. 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  dcntatus  =  toothed  ;  from 
dens,  genit.  dentis  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Zool. :  Having  two  teeth  or  tooth-like 
processes. 

2.  Bot. :  Two-toothed  ;  having  two  projec- 
tions like  teeth.    Doubly-toothed  has  a  quite 
distinct  meaning,  viz.,  that  the  teeth  are  them- 
selves again  toothed,  or  the  serrations  them- 
selves serrate,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  leaves. 

bi-dSnt  -Sd,  a.  [In  Pr.  bidente.  From  Lat. 
bidens  =  having  two  teeth  or  prongs.]  The 
same  as  BIDENTATE  (q.v.). 

bi  den-tid-S-se,  *.  pi  [BIDENS.  ]  A  family 
of  Composite  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Senecionidese.  Type  BIDENS  (q.v.). 

bl-det  (pron.  bld-et  and  bi-da').  «.  [Pr. 
bidet;  ItaL  bidetto;  Gael.  bideach=(aa  adj.) 
very  little,  (as  s.)  little  creature  ;  Welsh  bidan 
=  a  feeble  man.  J 


1  1.  A  small  horse. 

"  I  will  return  to  myself,  mount  my  bidtt  In  dance, 
and  curvet  upon  my  curtaL"—  B.  Jonton  :  Matquet. 

2.  A  form  of  sitting-bath  used  for  washing 
the  body,  the  administration  of  injections,  and 
treatment  of  haemorrhoids. 

bid  -hook,  s.     [Etym.  of  bid  doubtful,  and 

Kng.  hook.} 
Naut.  :  A  small  boat-hook. 

•  bl-did'-rSn,  v.t.  [A.S.  bedydrian  =  to  de- 
ceive, to  charm.]  To  delude.  (Ormulum, 
15,391.) 

bi  dlg-I-tate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  digitatns  =  having  fingers  or  toes  ; 
from  digitut  =  a.  finger.]  [Diarr.]  Having 
two  fingers  or  two  toes. 

Bot.  Bidigitote  pinnaU,  Bidigitato-pinnate  : 
Twin  digitate  pinnate.  [BicoNJUOATE  PIN- 
NATE.] 


bi 


*  by'-dlng,  pr.   par.,   a.,  &  *. 


A*  k  R.  As  present  participle  £  adjective  : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Plural  :  Sufferings.    (Scotch.) 

"  Or  forc'd  to  byde  the  bydinyi  that  I  bald." 

Sou:  Belmart,  p.  87.    (Jamietvn.) 

2.  A  residence,  a  habitation. 

"...  they  brought  ui  into  their  bidingt,  about  two 
mile*  from  Harborough,  .  .  ."—  Hackluyt  :  Voyage*. 
lii.  809. 

"At  Antwerp  hat  my  constant  biding  been." 

Kom. 

bi  -don,  ».    [Fr.  birfon.] 

^'eights  &  Measures  :  A  measure  of  liquids 
of  about  five  quarts,  used  by  seamen. 

»  bl-drab  -eled,  pa.  par.    [BEDRABLE.] 

*  bl-drab  -iSn,  v.t.    [L.  Ger.  bedrabbeln.]  To 
drabble. 

"bl-dri've,  v.t.  [A.S.  bidrifan  =  to  drive 
off,  to  constrain,  to  follow.]  To  drive  about. 
(Layamon,  6,206.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  W-dr6p'pe,    v.t.      [The   same   as   BKDROP 
(q.v.).]     To  drop.    (Pier*  Plowman,  passus 
xiii.  321.) 

*  bi-dr5p'ped,  pa.  par.    [The  same  as  BE- 
DROPPED  (11-  v.).] 

bld'-u-oiis,  a.  [Lai  bidwu  =  continuing  two 
days;  from  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  tii«=day.] 
Lasting  for  only  two  days.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

*W-dw8l  -I-Sn,  v.t  [A.  S.  pref.  bt,  &  dvxlian, 
dweligan  =  (1)  to  err,  to  mistake  ;  (2)  to  ob- 
scure, mislead.]  To  lead  astray,  to  confound. 
(Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,258.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  ble,  •  bye,  v.t.    [ABY.]    To  suffer,  to  "  aby." 
(Chaucer.) 

*  bio,  *  bee,  *  blghe,  s.    [A.8.  beah,  beh,  bash 
=  a  circular  ornament  of  metal,  as  a  bracelet, 
a  neckring  or  necklace,  a  garland  or  a  crown  ; 
Icel.  bagua  ;  Dut.  bigge  ;  Fr.  bague  ;  Ital.  ba- 
gua.]  A  gem  or  ornament  of  jewelry.  [BEIOHE.] 

"  Biet  of  sold  or  crowns  of  lanrerr." 

Bochat,  ir.  101. 

"  With  »  round  bye  that  did  about  gone 
Of  guide,  ami  p«rre,  and  stone*  that  were  fine." 

Bochai.  viit  184. 

IF  In  the  eastern  counties  females'  ornaments 
are  still  called  bights.  (J.  S.  in  Boucher.) 

bie'-ber-ite,  *.  [Prom  Bieber,  a  place  near 
Hunan  in  Hesse  Cassel  ;  suffix  -ite.] 

Min.  :  A  subtransparent  or  translucent 
mineral  usually  stalactitic  or  investing  other 
minerals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-924  ;  its  lustre 
vitreous  ;  its  colour  flesh  and  rose-red  ;  its 
composition  :  sulphuric  acid,  19'74  to  30'2  ; 
oxide  of  cobalt,  16  '50  to  3871  ;  water,  38'13  to 
46  '83,  with  traces  of  other  ingredients.  Found 
at  Bieber  in  Germany  (see  etym.X  in  Austria, 
and  in  South  America.  It  is  called  also  Kho- 
dalose  (q.v.).  (Dana.) 

bie-ber-stel'n-I-ak,  s.  [Named  after  Mar- 
shall von  Bieberstein,  a  Russian  naturalist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rutaceae  (RuewortsX  and  the  tribe 
Rntea.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants 
having  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers, 
with  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  five  ovaries. 
They  occur  in  Central  Asia. 


*  bie-ber-»tei  n-S- 

8TE1M1A.] 


«.   pL      [BIEBER- 


Bot. :  An  order  of  Eudlicher's  not  now  re- 
cognised. Type  BIEBERSTEIKIA  (q.v.). 

*  bleche,  s.   [BrrcH.] 
bield,  belld,  s.    [BEILD,  «.] 

bield,  belld,  v.t.    [BEILD.  t>  (.]   (Scotch.) 

bleld-y,  blel-y,  beild  y,  a.  [BEILDT.) 
(Scotch.) 

*  blen,  pres.  indie,  of  v.    [BE.]    Are.    (English 
Gilds:  Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  p.  27.) 

*  blen,  beln,  *  beyne,  a.  k  adv.    [BEIN.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Wealthy ;  well  provided. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  As  adverb :  In  a  state  of  comfort. 

"What  is  the  tane  but  a  waefu'  bunch  o  cauldrtf* 
professuru  and  ministers,  that  sate  Hen  and  warm 
when  the  penecuted  remnant  were  wantliug  wi' 
huuger,  and  cauld.  and  fear  of  death  .  .  ."-.Scott: 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xii. 

*  bien-fait,  s.    [BENEFIT.] 

bi-en'-ni-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  biennal,  bisannuel; 
Sp.  bienal ;  Port,  biennal ;  Ital.  biennio. 
From  Lat.  biennis,  biennalis  =  lasting  two 
years  ;  bi  (prefix)  =  two,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  Requiring  two  seasons 
to  reach  maturity  and  ripen  its  seeds,  and 
then  dying. 

"Then  why  should  some  be  very  long  lived,  other* 
only  annual  or  biinniall'—Ray  :  The  WMom  of  G'od 
in  Creation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  it  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  plant  which  requires 
two  seasons  to  reach  maturity  and  ripen  its 
seeds  and  then  dies.  Botanists  sometimes 
mark  such  a  plant  with  (J,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  Mars,  because  that  planet  is  two  years  in 
making  a  revolution  round  the  sun. 

"  Biennial*  are  plants  living  for  the  space  of  two 
yean  only :  that  is,  if  growing  in  their  natural 
habitats,  and  left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  carra- 
way,  carrot,  and  celery  are  examples."— Keith:  Bat. 
Lexie.  (1837),  p.  23. 

bi-Sn'-nl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  biennial;  -ly.} 
Once  in  two  years  ;  every  two  years.  (Toad.) 

*  bl-e-ode,  pref.  of  v.    Went  around.    (Laya- 
mon, 1,188.)    (Stratmann.) 

bier  (l),  '  bi  ere,  •  be  are,  *  be-ere. 
*  bere,  s.  [A.S.  beer,  ben  —  (1)  a  bier,  (2)  a 
portable  bed  ;  from  beran  —  to  bear.  Sw. 
lik-bar  =  a  bier  (lik  =  a  corpse)  ;  Dan.  baare 
—  a  hand-barrow,  a  bier;  Dut.  boar;  (N.IL) 
Ger.  bahre  —  a  hand-barrow,  a  bier ;  O.H. 
Ger.  bora  ;  Fr.  biere ;  Prov.  bera ;  Ital.  bora  ; 
Lat.  feretrum ;  Gr.  Qtptrpov  (pheretron)  —  a 
bier,  a  litter.]  [BEAR,  v.) 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  A  person  or  thing  borne  ;  a  burden  ;  a 
corpse  on  a  bier. 

"  The  dolefulst  beare  that  ever  man  did  see. 
Was  Astrophel,  but  dearest  unto  inee. " 

Kpenter  :  Attrophet 

2.  Spec. :  A  hand-barrow  adapted  to  carry  a 
corpse,  or  coffin,  or  both.  The  only  difference 
between  a  bier  and  a  stretcher,  litter,  or  even 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  BIER. 

a  hand-barrow,  arises  from  the  sacred  purpose 
for  which  it  was  employed.  Anciently,  the) 
wealthier  classes  were  carried  to  the  grave  on 
funeral  couches. 


II.  Figuratively: 
L  A  cofBn.    (Poetic.) 

"  And  the  fair  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 

Lies  withered  on  thy  bier.~ 
ffemara  :  To  On  Memory  of  general  Sir  K—d  P—t—m. 

2.  A  grave  in  which  a  deceased  person  has 
been  laid.  (Poetic.) 

"  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
Twill  trickle  to  bis  rival's  bier." 

Scott :  Marmion ;  Introd.  to  Canto  L 

H  To  bring  to  (one's)  bier :  To  bring  to  th* 
grave,  to  put  to  death ;  to  cause  the  death 
of. 


bell,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  (bis;  sin,  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb=f. 
••Ian,  -tittn  =  shon.    -tion,  -sion  =  8bfta ;  -(ion,   sion  =  ibftn,  -dons,   tioua,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ice.  =  bel,  del. 
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bier— big 


t  bier-balk,  s.  The  church  road  along 
which  funerals  pass.  It  was  popularly  be- 
lieved, and  still  is  in  many  places,  that  the 
passage  of  a  corpse  ever  afterwards  gave  a 
right  of  way. 

"  Where  their  anceston  left,  of  their  land,  a  broad 
and  sufficient  bier-balk  to  carry  the  corps  to  the 
Christian  sepulture  ;  how  men  pinch  at  such  bier- 
ballet,  which  by  long  use  and  custom,  ought  to  be  in- 
violably kept  for  that  purpose."—  Homttiei:  B.  1L  237. 

bier-right,  s.  An  ordeal  by  which  a 
person,  accused  of  murder,  was  required  to 
approach  the  corpse  upon  the  bier,  when  it 
was  alleged  that  if  he  was  the  murderer  the 
wounds  would  gape  afresh  and  shed  tears  of 
blood. 

"...  the  grant  of  a  proof  by  ordeal  of  Her-right, 
unless  any  of  them  should  prefer  that  of  combat."— 
9       Scott  :  fair  Mitid  of  Perth,  ch.  xxi 

•bier  (0.  Scotch),  'beer  (0.  Eng.),  ».  [Ety- 
mology doubtful.] 

Weaving  :  A  count  of  forty  threads  in  the 
warp  or  chain  of  woollen  cloth.  The  number 
of  warp-threads  is  counted  by  biers;  the 
threads  are  termed  ends. 

"Also  another  coarse-coloured  thread  through  every 
two  hundred  threads,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  number 
of  hifrt  or  scores  of  threads  in  the  breadth  of  the  said 
cloth."—  Maxwell:  Sel.  Train.,  p.  398.  (Jamleson.) 

"bierd-ly,  *bier-ly,  a.  [BUBBLY.]  Large 
and  well-made.  (0.  Scotch.) 

"  Then  out  and  s 
Was  a  goud  to  . 

Jamit'ton:  Popular  Ban.,  11.  133. 

*bler-ly,  o.     [BURLY,  a.  (0.  Scotch.).'] 

*  bles,  *  bijs,  s.  [Contracted  from  O.  Eng. 
bissyn  (q.v.).]  Fine  linen. 

"...  and  of  peerl  and  of  Met  and  of  purpur  .  .  ."— 
WycHfe  (ed.  Purvey)  :  Apoc.  xviii.  12. 
".  .  .  clothid  with  bijt  and  purpur  .  .  ."—Ibid,  18. 

bies-ting,  bees-ting  (generally  in  the 
plural  biest-ings),  *.  [A.  8.  bysting  — 
beestings,  the  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving.] 
[BEEST.] 

t  biett-le,  beet-le  (le  as  el),  v.    [Dimin. 

from  A.S.  betan  =  to  make  better,  to  improve.] 
[BEET.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Of  persons:   To    grow  better  in  health. 
(Jamieson.) 

2.  Of  plants  (spec,  of  crops)  :  To  look  better  ; 
To  recover  from  injury.    (Jamieson.) 


(cl  as  shy),  a.  [Lat.  prefix  bi, 
and  fades  =  a  face.]  Having  two  faces. 
(Dana  :  Zoophytes,  p.  285.) 

*  bi-fal-den,  v.t.    [BIFOLD.] 

•bi  falle,  *  bi  fallen,  v.t.  &  i.  [BEFALL.] 
(Romaunt  of  the  Rose;  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  679,  £c.) 

*  bl-fang-en  (pret.  bifeng,  bivonge),  v.t.   [A.S. 
bifon  (prep,  bi-fangen,  bi-fongen)  =  to  encom- 
pass.] To  take  about.   (Layamon,  829.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

bWar-i  oils,  a.  [Lat.  bifarius  =  two-fold, 
•double  ;  from  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  fari  =  to 
speak.] 

*  A.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Capable  of  a  two-fold  in- 
terpretation. (Johnson). 

B.  Bot.  :  Ranged  in  two  rows,  the  one  op- 
posite to  the  other,  as  the  florets  of  many 
grasses.  Called  also  Distichous. 

bi-far'-i-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bifarious;  -ly.] 
In  a  bifarious  manner. 

U  A  stem  or  twig  is  bifariously  hairy  when 
between  two  joints  the  hairs  are  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  parts,  whilst  in  the  next  one 
they  arc  on  its  two  sides.  (Martyn.) 

*  bi-fel,  pret.  of  v.    [BEFALL.]    (Story  of  Gen. 
and  Exod.,  963.) 

•bi-fel'-lSn,  '  W-ve  ol-len,  v.t.  [A.  8.  be- 
fyllan  =  to  fell,  slay.]  To  fell.  (Layamon, 
829.)  (Stratmann.) 

bi'-fer-oiis,  blf  '-er-ous,  o.  [Lat.  bifer, 
from  prefix  6i  =  two,  and  /ero  =  to  bear.] 
Double  bearing  ;  producing  anything,  as  fruit, 
4c.  ,  twice  in  one  season.  (Johnson.) 

"Some  [trees]  are  biferout  and  triferons."—  S(r  T. 
Brovme  :  Tract!,  p.  70. 

bif-f  In,  t  beau  fin  (eau  as  6),  t  bee-fin,  s. 

[Though  the  spelling  beaufin  seems  to  suggest 
a  French  etymology,  yet  according  to  Wright, 
Malm,  Ac.,  the  word  is  derived  from  Eng. 
beef,  to  which,  in  a  raw  state,  the  pulp  has 
been  compared.] 

1.  A  kind  of  apple  cultivated  in  Norfolk. 

2.  A  baked  apple  crushed  into  a  flat  cake. 


bi'-fid,  a.  [In  Fr.  bifide ;  Lat.  bijidus  =  cleft  in 
two ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  fid,  the  root  of 
findo  =  to  cleave,  to  split] 

Bot. :  Split  partly  into  two ;  half  divided 
into  two  ;  two-cleft    (Johnson.). 

t  bi'-f  id-a-tSd,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifidatite.] 
The  same  as  BIFID  (q.v.).  (Johnson.) 

*  bl-fHle,  pret.  ofv.    [A.8.  befeol.]    [BEFALL.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*  bi-fin-den  (pret.  bivond ;  pa.  par.  bifunden). 
v.t.  To  find.  (Rob.  ofGlouc.,  267.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-fle-an,  v.t.     [A.S.  beflean  =  to  flay,  to 
skin.    The  same  as  BEFLAY  (q.v.).] 

*  bi-fle-den,  v.t.    [Ger.  bejluten.]     To  flood. 
(Layamon,  25,738.) 

*  bi-fle-on,  v.t.     [A.S.    befleogan,  befleon  =  to 
flee,  to  escape.]     To  flee,  to  escape.     (0.  Eng. 
Horn.,  i.  169.)    (Stratmann.) 

bi-flb'r-ate,  a.     [In   Fr.   biflore;  from  Lat 
prefix  bi,  and  fioreo  =  to  bloom,  to  blossom  ; 
ftos,  genit.  floris  —  a.  flower  ;  suffix  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  two  flowers,  biflorous. 

bi'-fl6r-OUS,    a.     [From   Fr.   biflor(e);   Eng. 
suffix  -ous,  or  Lat.  prefix  bi ;  jlns,  genit.  floris 
=  a  flower,  and  suffix  -ous.]     [BIFLORATE.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  two  flowers,  biflorate.  (Crabb.) 

bi'-foil,  s.  [In  Fr.  blfolie  =  two-leaved  ;  from 
Lat.  prefix  bi=two,  and  folium  =  leaf.]  A 
British  orchid  (Listera  ovata),  the  common 
Twayblade.  [LISTERA.] 

bi'-fold.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
Eng./oZd.]  Twofold,  double. 

"  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself  1 
Bifold  authority. 

Shaketf. :  Trod,  and  Creu.,  V.  2. 

*  bi  fold  e,  bi-fal-den,  v.t.    [A.S.  bifealdan 
=  to  enfold.  ]    To  enfold,  to  envelop.    (Ayen- 
bite,  8.) 

*  bi  fo-len,  pa.  par.    [A.  8.  bifeolan  =  to  com- 
mit, deliver.]    To  commit,  place. 


bi-fo'-li-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  foliatus  =  leafy  ;  from  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
Having  two  leaves.  (Webster.) 

bi-fo'-li-ol-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two;  and  dim  in.  of  folium  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  common  petiole  of  its  leaf 
terminated  by  two  leaflets,  springing  from  the 
same  point 

*  bi-fon,  *  bivon,  v.t.     [A.S.  bifon  =  to  en- 
compass.]   To  comprise,  to  encompass.    (Old 
Eng.  Horn.,  i.  9.)    (Stratmann.) 

bl'-fSr-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  biforus  =  having 
two  doors  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  foris  =  a 
door.]  Having  two  perforations.  (Brande.) 

*  bi-for-en,  prep.  &  adv.    [BIFORN,  BEFORE.] 

bl'-for-ine$,  s.  [From  Lat.  biforus  =  having 
two  doors  ;  bi  =  two,  and/oris  =  a  door.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  cells  in 
certain  plants  of  the  order  Araceae,  which 
have  an  opening  at  each  end,  through  which 
the  raphides  generated  inside  them  are  after  a 
time  expelled.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

bi'-form,  o.  [From  Lat.  biformis  and  biforma- 
tut  =  two-formed  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  forma 
=  form,  figure,  shape.]  Having  two  forms ; 
excelling  in  two  forms,  figures,  or  shapes. 

"  From  whose  monster-teeming  womb  the  Earth 
Receiv'd,  what  much  it  inouni'd.  a  biform  birth." 
Croxatt :  Traml.  of  Ovid,  Metam.  8. 

bl '-formed,  a.  [Eng.  biform ;  -ed ;  from  Lat 
biformis  =  two-formed.]  [BIFORM.]  Com- 
pounded of  two  forms.  (Johnson.) 

bi-form'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  biform;  -ity;  from 
Lat.  biformis—  two-formed.]  [BiFOKM.]  The 
state  of  existing  in  two  distinct  forms  or 
shapes. 

"  Strange  things  he  spake  of  the  biformity 
Of  the  Dlzolans  ;  what  mongrel  sort 
Of  living  wights ;  how  moustrous-shap'd  they  be ; 
And  how  that  man  and  beast  in  one  consort. 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  P.  1,  C.  8,  st  70. 

*  bi'-forn.  *  biforen,  prep.  &  adv.    [BEFORE.  ] 

A.  As  prep. :  Before. 
"  Whanne  sich  oon  thou  seest  thee  blforn." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rate, 


B.  As  adv. :  Before-hand. 

"  Whan  that  our  Lord  had  warned  htm  bifon." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8.5U. 

bl-fron'-tSd,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifrons,  genit. 
bifrontis  =  with  two  foreheads  or  faces  ;  prefix 
bi  =  two,  and  frontis,  genit.  of  frons  =  the 
forehead.]  Having  two  fronts. 

"  Put  a  case  of  vizards  o'er  his  head, 
That  be  may  look  btfronted  as  he  speaks." 

B.  Jonton  :  PortoMer,  v.  & 

*  bifulen,  v.t.  [A.S.  befulan=  to  befoul  The 
same  as  BEFOUL  (q.v.).J  (Ayenb.,  178.) 

bi  fur'-cate,  bi-fur  '-ca-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BIFURCATE,  ».i.]  Two-forked. 

"A  small  wfcite  piece,  bifurcated,  or  branching  Into 
two,  and  finely  reticulated  all  over."—  Woodward. 

bl-fur'-cate,  v.i.  [In  Fr.  bifurque.  From 
Low  Lat.  bifurcatus ;  pa.  par.  of  bifurcor  =  to 
part  in  two  directions  ;  Class.  Lat.  bifurcus  = 
two-pronged  ;  prefix  bi,  and  furca  —  a  fork.] 
To  divide  into  two  branches.  (Crabb.) 

bl-fur-oa'-tlon,  «.  [In  Fr.  bifurcation ;  from 
Lat.  bifurcus.}  [BIFURCATE.]  Division  into 
two  prongs  or  parts. 

"...  in  a  bifurcation,  at  division  of  the  root  into 
two  parta. "—Brovme:  Vulgar  Errouri. 

t  bl-fur'-COUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifurcus ;  prefix 
6f  =  two,  and  furca  — a.  two-pronged  fork.] 
[FORK.]  Two-forked.  [BIFURCATE.]  (Coles.) 

big,  *bigg,  *bigge,  a.  &  adv.  [Etymology 
somewhat  doubtful.  Malm  considers  it  a 
contraction  from  Wei.  beichiog,  beichiawg  = 
burdened,  loaded,  pregnant  with  child  ;  from 
baich  =  burden  ;  Arm.  beach.  Wedgwood  de- 
rives it  from  O.  IceL  boega  —  a  swelling,  which 
would  connect  it  with  Eng.  bulge,  belly,  bag, 
&c.  Skeat  essentially  agrees  with  Wedgwood. 
[BAG,  BELLY,  BULOE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Distended. 

1.  Lit. :  Distended,  swelling,  protuberant ; 
with  special  reference  to  female  pregnancy. 

(1)  Of  the  females  of  man  or    the  inferior 
animals : 

*  (a)  Formerly  followed  by  of. 

•'His  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deccas'd 
As  he  was  born."  Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  L  L 

(6)  New  with  is  used  instead. 
"  A  bear  big  with  young  hath  seldom  been  Men."— 
Bacon. 

(2)  Of  plants: 

"  Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush 
Big  with  many  a  common  rose. 
This  early  bud  began  to  blush."  Wallir. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  Swelling  with  joy,  grief,  anger,  or  other 
emotion,  making  the  heart  feel  as  if  it  would 
burst. 

"  Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Cosmr,  ill.  I 

(6)  Swelling  with  pomp  or  vainglory,  tumid, 
proud. 

"...  to  the  meaner  man,  or  unknown  in  the  court, 
seem  somewhat  solemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous  of 
look,  talk,  and  answer."— Aicham:  Schoolmatter. 

(c)  Swollen  with  consciousness  of  knowing 
some  portentous  event  approaching. 

"  Now  6117  with  knowledge  of  approaching  wow. 
The  prince  of  augurs,  Halitlireses,  rose. ' 

Pope:  Odyu.  11. 18S-4. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  In  the  abstract,  standing  for  persons,  in 
senses  2  (1),  (o),  (6),  or  (c). 


,  bk.  UL 

(b)  Of  events :  Pregnant  with  something  to 
which  immediate  or  more  remote  futurity  will 
give  birth. 

"  The  great,  th'  important  day, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome." 

Additon. 

n.  Requiring  no  distention  to  make  them 
great,  they  being  so  naturally  and  truly. 

1.  Of  material  things:   Literally   great   in 
space  or  in  bulk. 

"  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  in  it,  U,  I 
think,  the  biggett  object  that  he  can  see  in  motion."— 
Spectator. 

2.  Of  menta'  conceptions :  Great,  sublime. 
".  .  .  when  the  idea  under  the  consideration  be- 
comes very  big,  or  very  small."— Locke. 

3.  Of  persons :  Without  pretence  ;  mentally 
or  morally  great,  brave  or  magnanimous ;  or 
admittedly  of  high  social  standing. 

"  What  art  thou!  have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  f  a  heart  as  big  I 
Thy  words  I  grant  are  bigger  .  .  ." 

Shakespeare :  Cymbeline,  IT.  I 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce-e.    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


big— bigging 


B.  As  adverb:  In  a  pompous  manner; 
pompously,  tumidly,  with  swelling  words. 

" '  My  good  ally  talks  big,'  he  Hid."— Macaulay  : 
Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  tv. 

big-bellied,  a.    (Vulgar.) 

1.  Of  persons: 

L  In  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy, 
(a)  Literally: 

"Children  Mid  big-bellieil  women  require  antidote! 
fomewhat  more  grateful  to  the  palate."— barney. 
(6)  Figuratively: 

"  When  we  bad  laught  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind." 

Shaketp. :  Mid.  Nighft  Dream,  a  2. 

2.  With  a  protuberant  stomach,  fat. 

"  He  [William  RufusJ  was  ill  stature  somewhat  below 
the  usual  size,  and  big-bellied. "-Swift:  Hat.  of  Eng.. 
Reign  uf  Will  II. 
II.  Of  things:  Protuberant, 

"  Now  shalt  them  uever  see  the  salt  beset 
With  a  big-bellied  gallon  flagouet." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satiret,  bk.  vt,  I.  t 

big-coat,  s.  A  greatcoat ;  an  overcoat. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

big-corned,  a.    Having  large  grains. 

"  The  strength  of  big-corned  powder  loves  to  try." 
JJri/dt,i :  Annul  Mirabilit,  149. 

big-game,  *.  A  collective  name  for  the 
larger  wild  animals  of  a  district 

t  big-named,  a.  Having  an  illustrious 
Ot  lofty  name. 

"  Some  big-nam'd  composition." 

Craihuw :  Poena,  p.  101. 

big-sea-water,  ».  The  rendering  of  a 
North  American  Indian  word  meaning  sea. 

••  Built  a  wigwam  hi  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-  Water." 

Longfellow:  Sony  of  Hiawatha,  T. 

big-sounding,  a.  Loud  sounding,  sound- 
ing pompously. 

"  Big-iounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state."— Bp, 
Ball:  Satirtu,  bk.  i.,  i.  3. 

big  swoln,  big  swoln,  a.    Swollen  to  a 
great  extent.     Used— 
(a)  Of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  The  bij-iwijln  wave)  in  the  Iberian  stream." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  1. 1, 

(6)  Of  the  heart  under  the  influence  of 
•motion. 

"  Might  my  big-sitoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  aud  give  a  looae  to  sorrow." 

Additon. 

big-Wig,  s.  An  official  of  high  standing  ; 
a  person  of  note  or  importance.  (The  term 
refers  to  the  large  wigs  formerly  worn  by 
persons  of  rank  and  position.) 

If  Other  obvious  compounds  are :  Big-boned  or 
big  boned  (Sir  T.  Herbert:  Trawls,  p.  180; 
Dryden :  Pal.  and  Arcite)  ;  big-uddered  (Pope : 
Odyss.,  bk.  ix.  282). 

big.s.    [Bioo.]   (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

•  bi- gab '-ben,  v.t.   [  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  gabban 
=  to  scoff,  to  delude.]    To  deceive.    (Rob.  of 
Glouc.,  458.  15.)    (Stratmann.) 

•  bi-ga-len,  v.t.    [A.S.  prefix  bi,  and  galan  = 
to  sing,  to  enchant.]    To  enchant.    (Layamon, 
19,256.)    (Stratmann.) 

•big'-am, '  big  am  us  (pi.  big  -ams,  big'- 
am-I),  s.  [In  Fr.  bigame;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
bigamo  ;  Eccl.  Lat.  bigamus  =  married  to  two 
women.  From  Lat.  bi,  and  Or.  va^os  (gamos), 
(1)  a  wedding,  (2)  marriage.]  A  bigamist. 
(a)  Of  the  Latin  form  bigamus,  pi.  bigami : 

"And  therefore  was  it  alleged  against  thiaguldsmyth 
that  he  waa  big.imiu."— Hall :  Hen.  >'///..  an.  35. 

"  No  bigami,  that  is.  untie  that  had  been  twice 
married,  or  such  as  married  widow,  were  capable  of 
it,  [the  benefit  of  clerey,]  because  such  could  not  receive 
orders."— Burnet :  UM.  Reform.,  ii.  333. 

(6)  Of  the  English  form  bigam,  pi.  bigams  : 
"...  as  the  law  of  bigamy,  or  St  Paul's  ordaining 

that  a  bigam  should  not  be  a  deacon  or  priest."— Bp. 

Pearock,  in  the  Life  of  him  by  Lfioix,  p.  286. 

•  big'-am  a,  s.   [A  fern,  form,  not  classical,  of 
bigamist.]    [BIGAMIST,  B.] 

"Greater  Is  the  wonder  of  yourstrickt  chastitie,  than 
it  would  be  a  uouell  t .  seo  you  a  bigama."—  Warner: 
AMU.  to  Albion  s  England,  bk.  it  (Hichardton.) 

big  -am  1st,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bigam ;  -ist ;  or  Eng. 
bigam(y);  -ist;  or  Lat.  bigam(us);  with  Eng. 
suffix  -ist,]  ^ 

A.  Of  a  man :  One  who  commits  bigamy, 
one  who  marries  a  second  wife  before  the 
death  of  the  first 


"  By  the  papal  canons,  a  clergyman  that  has  a  wife 
cannot  have  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  much  less  can 
a  bigamiit  have  ftuch  a  beuence  auoordilig  to  that  law." 
—Ayliffe. 

B.  Of  a  woman :  A  woman  who  marries  a 
second  husband  while  the  first  one  lives. 

blg'-am-ous,  a.  [From  Latin  bigamus.] 
[ BIGAM.]  Pertaining  to  bigamy;  involving 
the  commission  of  bigamy,  as  "a  bigamous 
marriage." 

*  blg'-am-us,  s.    [BIOAM.] 

Wg'-am-y,  *  big-am-ie,  s.  [Fr.  bigamie;  Sp., 
Port.,  Ital.,  &  Low  Lat.  bigamia.]  [BiOAM.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Formerly.  (Generally).   In  the  etym.  sense : 
The  wedding  of  two  women  in  succession, 
marrying  twice.    [B.  I.] 

"  Which  is  a  plain  proofe  yt  concerning  ye  prohlbi- 
cion  of  any  mo  wines  then  one  aud  the  forbidding  of 
bigamy  by  ye  wedding  of  one  wife  after  another,  wag 
the  special  ordinance  uf  God  and  not  uf  Saint  1'uule." 
— Sir  T.  More :  Worktt,  p.  229. 

2.  Now.      (Specially):     The    marrying    of 
another  woman  while  the  first  wife  is  still 
living,  or  of  a  man  while  the  first  husband 
still  lives.    [B.  II.] 

"  He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for 
bigamy  "—Jlacautay  :  flat.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Law  : 

L  Canon  Law : 

1.  The  marrying  of  two  virgins,  one  after 
the  other,  the  sin  or  crime  being  held  to  be 
committed  even  if  the  first  had  died  before 
the  second  was  wedded. 

2.  The  marrying  of  a  widow. 

3.  The  marrying  of  a  woman  who,  though 
not  ceremonially  wedded,  has  still  allowed 
some  one  to  have  intercourse  with  her.    If 
bigamy  of  any  of  these  kinds  were  committed, 
the  offender  could  not  take  holy  orders. 

II.  Common  Law :  The  act  of  marrying  a 
second  time,  while  the  first  husband  or  wife  is 
still  known  to  be  living.  By  5  Edward  I., 
passed  in  1276,  it  was  punished  with  death. 
In  1603,  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  it  was 
made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
35  Geo.  III.,  passed  in  1794,  the  capital  penalty 
was  modified  into  imprisonment  or  transporta- 
tion. If  a  person  marry  a  third  wife,  while 
the  first  two  are  living,  the  offence  is  still  called 
bigamy.  In  the  United  States  bigamy  is  every- 
where treated  as  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  differing  in  the  different  states. 

7  Digamy  signifies  simply  a  second  mar- 
riage, bigamy  implies  that  such  a  marriage 
takes  place  whilst  the  first  wife  is  still  alive. 
[DIGAMY.  ] 

*  bl-gan',  pret.  ofv.     [BEGIN.]    Began. 

"  He  sette  foot  on  erthe,  and  fast  bigan  to  flee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  SD«. 

*  bl-gan'g-en,  v.t.    [A.S.  begangan,  bigangan 

—  (1)  to  go  over,  to  perambulate  ;  (2)  to  follow 
after.]    To  compass,  to  surround.    (Layanion, 
23,702.) 

*  bi-ga'-pen,  v.t.     [A.S.  prefix  bi,  and  geapan 

—  to  gape.]    [BEGAPE.]    To  gape  at.    (Legend 
of  St.  Katherine,  1,202.)    (Stratmann.} 

big-a-roon',  s.  [Fr.  bigarreau  (?).]  The  large 
white-heart  variety  of  cherry. 

*  bi-gas'-ter,  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  gaster ;  Gr.  yao-njp  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Anatomy :  A  name  given  to  muscles  which 
have  two  "  bellies"  or  protuberant  portions. 

*  bi-gat,  pret.  of  v.    [BEGET.]    (Story  of  Gen. 
and  Exod.,  708.) 

bi-gem'-in-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  geminatus  (pa.  par.  of  geminu)  —  to 
double,  from  geminus  =  born  as  a  twin,  gemini 
=  twins.] 

Botany:  The  term  applied  when  each  of  two 
secondary  petioles  in  a  plant  l>ears  a  pair  of 
leaflets.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.t  3rd  ed., 
p.  465.) 

*  bi-gen,  v.t.    [A.S.  bygan,   bycgan.]    [Buy.] 
(Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,166.) 

bi -gen  er  (pi.  bi'-gen-ers),  *.  [Lat  adj. 
bigener,  descended  from  two  different  races, 
hybrid ;  6i  =  two,  and  genus  =  birth,  descent.  ] 
Bot. :  A  hybrid  between  plants  belonging  to 
different  genera.  Such  mule  plants  are  short- 
lived and  sickly  ;  it  is  only  those  which  arise 
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between  closely  allied  species  which  manifest 
any  considerable  amount  of  strength. 

"...    liiyenrn,   that  is  to  say,  mules  between 

different  genera."— Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed. 

(183K),  p.  84». 

*  bi  get'e,  *  biyete,  *  bi-gaet'e,  s.    [From 
bigeten,  v.  (q.v.).]    Winnings,  spoil,  acquisi- 
tion. 

"  H*bram  gaf  him  the  tigthe  del 
Of  alle  is  begete  .  .  ." 

Story  of  Oen.  and  Sxod.,  M4-6- 

*  bi-gete,  v.t.    [BEGET.] 

*  bi-gg't-il,  a.    (From  O.  Eng.  biget;  and 
suffT-el.]    Advantageous. 

"  He  uiadeu  swithe  bigettl  forward." 

Story  of  Oen.  and  Exod.,  1.M*. 

'bi-get'-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  begitan  =  to  get.] 
[BEGET.] 

1.  To  acquire;  to  obtain.    (Story  of  Gen. 
»nd  Exod.,  911.) 

2.  To  beget.  (Story  of  Gen.  andExod.,  2,180.) 

3.  To  require. 

" '  Jacob, '  wath  he.  '  quat  wiltu  bigeten.' " 

Story  of  Oen.  andExod.,  1.M4. 

4.  To  prevaiL 

"  for  scrith  ne  thret,  ne  mat  ghe  bi-yetcn 
for  to  don  him  cbasthed  for-geteu." 

Story  of  den.  and  Exod.,  2,051-1 

bigg,  big,  *  byg  (Scotch),  »  bigge  (0.  Eng.\ 
v.t.  A  i.  [Icel.  byggia;  Sw.  bygia.]  To  build. 

A.  Transitive : 
(a)  Old  English : 

"  Kirkes  and  houses  brent  nonht  than  wild  he  spare, 
Ther  the  1  uglis  had  blgged,  be  made  it  wast  and  bare.* 
R.  Brun*.  p.  «L 

H  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

(6)  Scotc7i  : 

"  I'm  sure  when  ye  come  to  your  ain.  Captain,  yell 
no  forget  to  bigg  a  bit  cot-house  there !  "—Scott :  Out 
Mannering,  ch.lv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

"  The  gray  swallow  bigi  i'  the  cot-house  wa'." 

JC.  fiilhtdaU:  Song.    (Jamitton.) 

Wgg.  tbig,  s.  [Icel.  bygg  —  barley  ;  Dan.  byg 
=  barley ;  O.  Sw.  biugg.]  Another  name  for 
bere  (Hordeum  hexastichum).  [BERE,  BEAR.] 

"  Bear  or  bigg  (a  kind  of  grain  with  four  rows  on 
each  head)  U  sown  from  the  beginning  to  the  20th  of 
May."— Par.  Ourkdeer,  Dumfr.,  Statin.  Ace.  of  Scot- 
land, iv.  46".  (/itmiexm.) 

big'-gar,  s.  [Scotch  bigg  =  to  build,  and  suffix 
-or.]  A  builder,  one  who  carries  on  a  building. 

"  Item,  to  advise  gif  the  chaplaiue  hes  the  annuell 
under  reversion,  aud  coiitrilmtis  with  the  viygar."— 
Actt  Mary  1551,  c.  10.  (Murray.)  [Jamieton.) 

"  big-gen,  v.t.    [BuooEN.] 
blg'-gin  (1),  *.   [BiGoiNo.]  (Scotch.) 
*big'-gln(2),  *big'-gSn(0.  Eng.),  *blg'-g4n 

(0.  Scotch).  [In  Fr.  beguin  =  a  cap  or  hood, 
worn  by  Beguiues.]  [BEGUINE.]  A  cap  or 
hood,  worn — 

1.  By  Beguines  or  other  women.     [Bioao- 
NET.] 

"...  an  old  woman  biggin  for  a  nightcap."— 
Mauinger :  The  Picture,  iv.  2. 

2.  By  children. 

If  From  the  biggin  to  the  nightcap:  From 
infancy  to  old  age. 

"...  being  a  courtier  from  the  biggin  to  the  uif  ht 
cap." — B.  Junton :  Silent  Woman,  lit.  t. 

3.  By  men. 

(a)  A  night-cap. 

"  A  biggen  he  had  got  about  his  brayne. 
For  In  his  headpeace  he  felt  a  sore  payne." 

Spenier:  Shep.  Col.,  T. 

(5)  See  also  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
A  part  of  the  dress  of  a  barrister,  perhaps  the 
coif  of  a  serjeant-at-law. 

"  One  whom  the  good 

Old  man,  his  uncle,  kept  to  th'  inns  of  court, 
And  would  in  time  ha'  made  him  barrister, 
And  rais'd  him  to  his  sattiu  cap  and  biyyeii." 

City  Match  (O.  PI.),  iz.  Mi    (Jfaret.) 

big'-gin  (3),  *.   [Corrupted  from  piggin  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  wooden  vessel,  more  accurately 
called  a  piggin. 

2.  A  small  ba<j  or  metallic  vessel  perforated 
below  wi+h  small  holes  to  hold  coffee-grounds 
while    boiling  water  is  poured  upon  them. 
(Wright.) 

big  -ging.      "  big-gin,      »  byg-gynge, 

*  byg-gyn,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [Bio,  v.]  [In 
Icel.  higging  =  building.  ]  A  building ;  a  house, 
properly  of  a  larger  size  as  opposed  to  a  cottage. 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jovvl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.      ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sioua  s  shus.    -ble,  -ole,  &c.  =  bel,  oel. 
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biginne— bigotically 


C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  building. 

M I  mind  the  blgjing  o't"— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

"  Fyre  blesis  in  hla  hie  biggingii  swakkit  " 

Doug  :  Virgil,  260,  1.    (Jamitttn.) 

&  Sojourn,  abode,  dwelling. 

"  long  Maying  is  hare  nogt  god." 

alary  of  Uen.  and  Exact.,  717 

&  A  building ;  a  house. 

"  Tho  was  nan  biaing  of  al  egipte 
lickles,  so  manige  dead  thor  kipte." 

Story  of  Vtn.  and  Exod.,  3,163-t 
"  And  frse  hU  theclcit  biggin  t.iks  her  way." 

Bat  QaUoieuy  :'  Poemi,  32.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bi-gin  ne,  v.t.  &  i.     [The  same  as  BEGIN 
(q.V.).J 

*  bi-gln  -ning,  bi  gin'-ninge,  pr.  par.  &  s. 
[BEGIN.]    (Chaucer.) 

big  -git  (1),  pa.  par.  &  o.    [Bico.]    (Scotch.) 

biggit  land,  s.  Laud  on  which  tliere 
are  houses  or  buildings,  as  opposed  to  land 
with  no  shelter  upon  it  for  a  person  in  a 
storm.  (Barbour.) 

"And  q  11  hen  they  com  in  biggit-land, 
WitUil  and  mete  yneuch  tfiai  Kind." 

Barbour,  xiv.  383,  ili$.    (Jamiaon.) 

blggit-wa'S,  s.  [Scotch  biggit  =  Eng. 
built,  and  was  =  Eng.  vails.]  Buildings, 
houses. 

"  Woe's  me !  the  time  has  been,  that  I  would  have 
liked  ill  to  have  sate  in  bingit-wii  waiting  for  the 
new*  of  a  skirmish  fought  within  tea  miles  of  me!" — 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiz. 

*  big'-git  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [A.S.  bigan,  bugan, 
bygan  —  to  bow,  to  bend.]    Bent,  inclined  (?). 
(Scotch.)   (King  Hart.) 

"  Bot  fra  thai  saw  thair  sute,  and  tbair  seuiblie. 
It  culd  thaine  brt,  and  biggit  tharae  to  byde." 

King  ffart,  i.  24.    (Jamieton.) 

big'-gon  et,  tbig-on-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of 
Eng.  biggin  (q.v.)  =  a  coif  or  cap,  a  biggin.] 
[BiooiN.]  (Scotch.)  A  linen  cap  or  coif,  of 
the  fashion  worn  by  the  Beguine  sisterhood. 

"  Good  humour  and  white  blgonett  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  nis  lor*  for  me." 

Rammy  :  Poemi,  ii.  Si.    (Jamieton.) 
"  The  young  gude-wife,  strong  in  the  charms  of  her 
Sunday  gown  and  bigijonet,  threw  herself  iu  the  way 
of  receiving  the  first  attack,  while  her  mother  .  .  ."— 
Scott  :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  liii. 

*  bighe, «.    [BiE,  *.] 

big -hom,  ».  [Eng.  big ;  -horn.]  An  American 
sheep  (Ovis  montana),  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

bight  (gh  silent),  ».  [A.S.  Uge,  byge  =  (I)  a 
turning,  corner,  bending,  angle,  bosom  ;  from 
bigan,  bigean,  bugan  =  to  bend.  In  Sw., 
Dan.,  &  O.  Icel.  bugt  =  a  flexure,  a  bay,  a  gulf, 
a  bight ;  Dut.  bogt ;  Ger.  bucht.]  [Bow.] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  bend  in  the  sea-coast,  forming 
an  open  bay  ;  as  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

2.  Nautical :  The  loop  of  a  bent  rope,  a 
round  of  rope  or  cable  when  coiled,  any  round 
bend  or  coil  except  the  end  ones. 

3.  Farriery:  The  inward  bent  of  a  horse's 
chambrel,  and   the  bent  of  the  fore-knees. 
(Bailey.) 

T  t  The  bight  of  the  arm :  The  hollow  of  the 
elbow-joint.  (/.  H.  in  Boucher :  Article  Lie.) 

*bl-gile,  v.t.  [BEGUILE.]  (Itomaunt  of  the 
Hose.) 

*  W-gir-dle,  *  bl-gur-del,  s.     [A.S.  big- 
gyrdel,  bi-gyrdel ;    M.   H.   Ger.   bigiirtel.]     A 
girdle,  a  purse.    (Piers  Plowman.) 

*  bi-girt,  pa.  par.   [The  same  as  BEGIRT.] 

bi  glan'-du-lar,  a.  [From  Lat  prefix  bi, 
and  Eng.  glandular  —  furnished  with  glands.] 
[GLAND.] 

But. :  Furnished  with  double  glands,  double 
glanded.  (Webster.) 

big'-l&  *  b^g-ly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

1.  Commodious,  habitable. 

"  Scho  wynnlt  in  a  btgly  hour ; 
On  fold  was  none  so  fair." 

Study  Strk,  at  S.    (Jamiaon.} 

2.  Pleasant,  delightful.    (Border  Minstrelsy.) 

big'-iy,*bjg-ll,od».  [Eng.  big;  -ly.]  Bluster- 
iugly,  pompously,  conceitedly. 

"  To  be  the  may'r  of  some  poor  paltry  town ; 

tiiglu  to  look,  and  barb'ruusly  to  speak." 

t  big -ness,  5.    [Eng.  big;  -ness.] 
1.  Large  size. 


"  The  brain  of  man,  in  respect  of  his  body,  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  animal's ;  exceeding  in  biyneu 
three  oxen's  brains."— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Size,  whether  great  or  small. 

"  Several  sorts  of  rays  make  vibrations  of  .several 
blgneSK»,  which,  according  to  their  bigneisei,  excite 
sensations  of  several  colours ;  and  the  air.  Recording  to 
tlieir  bigneurs,  excites  seuaatiuus  of  several  sounds'."— 
A'cwtun:  Ofitickt. 

3.  Pomposity,  swagger.    A  puffed  and  un- 
easy pomp,  a  bigness  instead  of  greatness. 
(Leigh  Hunt:  Men,  Women,  and  Books,  ii.  15.) 

If  Bigness  is  now  obsolescent,  size  taking  its 
place. 

big-no' -ni-a,  *.  [In  FT.  bignone;  Dut,  Sp.. 
Port.,  &  Ital.  bignonia.  Named  after  Abbe 
Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  patron 
of  the  botanist  Tournefort] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  that  of  the  trumpet 
flowers,  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Bignouiacese  or  Bignoniads.  It  has  four 
perfect  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  are  nearly  all 


of  an  ornamental  character,  owing  to  their 
fine  large  trumpet-like  mouopetalous  corollas, 
colored  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  white.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  in  the  latter  case  often 
climbing  ;  found  in  or  sometimes  even  beyond 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  con- 
stituting a  feature  in  the  flora  of  the  regions 
which  they  inhabit.  Many  are  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America ;  India  also  has 
various  species.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Bigno- 
nia Iiulica,  called  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
Taetoo,  has  supra-decompound  leaves,  from 
four  to  six  feet  long,  panicles  of  flowers  about 
five  to  six  feet  long,  and  legume-like  capsules 
more  than  two  feet  long  by  three  and  a  half 
inches  broad.  Several  bignonias  have  been 
introduced  into  the  hot-houses  and  green- 
houses of  this  country,  and  one — the  Biguon -ia 
radicans—  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a 
beautiful  climber  with  rooting-joints,  which 
enable  it  to  adhere  to  walls. 

big-no-ni-a'-Ce'-W  (R.  Brown,  Lindley,  <tc.\ 
bignonise  (Jussieu)  (both  Latin),  big-no'- 
ni-ads  (Eng.),  s.  [BIONONIA.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  ranked  by  Dr. 
Lindley  as  the  type  of  his  Bignonial  Alliance. 
The  stamens  are  five,  but  always  one  and 
sometimes  three  are  abortive,  so  as  to  make  the 
species  tetradynamous  or  diandrous  plants. 
The  ovary  is  two  or  spuriously  four-celled 
and  polyspermous.  The  capsule  is  two-celled, 
and  sometimes  so  long  as  to  appear  like  a 
legume.  The  inflorescence,  which  is  terminal, 
is  generally  somewhat  panicled.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  compound.  The  bignoniads  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  as  a  rule  climbing.  They  are 
highly  ornamental  plants  from  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  known  species  number 
about  500. 

big-no'-ni-al,  a.    [From  Low  Lat.  bignonmles 
=  pertaining  to  the  Bignonia  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Bignonia  genus. 
Bignonial  Alliance :   An  alliance  of  plants. 

[BlGNONIALBS.] 

big-no-nl-a'-les ,  *.  pi.    [Plural  of  Low  Lat. 

bignoniaUi  =  pertaining  to  the  Bignonia 
(q.v.).] 

Botany.  The  Bignonial  Alliance  :  Lindley 's 
forty-ninth  alliance  of  plants.  It  is  ranged 
under  his  sub-class  Perigynous  Exogens,  and 
includes  the  orders  Pedaliaceae,  Gesueraceae, 
Crescentiaceae,  Bignoniacere,  Acanthaceae, 
Scrophulariaceae,  and  Lentibulariaceae  (q.v.). 


*  bi-gold,  s.    [From  A.S.  bi  =  .  .  .  near  to  (r) ; 
and  Eng.  gold,  referring  to  the  yellow  hue  or 
the  corolla.]    [MARIGOLD.]   An  obsolete  name 
for  a  plant  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  the  Corn 
Marigold  or  Yellow  Ox-eye.  (Gerarde.) 

*bi-gon,pa.par.  [BEGO.]  (Layamon,  24,598.) 
(Stratmann.) 

t  big'-on-et,  s.    [BIOOONET.] 

*  bi-goon'f  pa.  par.    [BEGONE.]    (Chaucer.) 

big  -6t,  s.  4  a.  [In  Dan.  t  bigot  (s.) ;  Ger. 
bigott  (a.) ;  Fr.  bigot  (the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  not  arising  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) ;  Low  Lat.  bigoti,  pi.  A  word  for  which 
a  superfluity  of  etymologies  have  been  given. 
It  is  deeply  rooted  only  in  the  English  and 
French  tongues.  Barbazan,  Malone,  and 
Michel  consider  it  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Visigoth,  which  might  become  Visigot,  Bi~ 
sigot,  Bigot,  a  view  which  Littre  thinks  pro- 
bable. According  to  an  old  chronicle  quoted 
by  Du  Cange,  Rollo,  the  first  Duke  of  Ncr- 
mandy,  being  required  to  kiss  the  foot  p( 
King  Charles,  as  having  received  Neustria  in 
fief,  contemptuously  replied,  "  Nese  Bigot  "  = 
Not  so,  by  God.  Hence  the  king  and  court 
nicknamed  him  Bigoth.  Littre,  however, 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  story  was  invented 
to  explain  the  word.  Wace,  as  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  says  that  the  French  called  the  Nor- 
mans bigoz  or  bigos.  Cotgrave  affirms  that 
bigot  is  an  old  Norman  word  =  for  God's  sake. 
Bullokar  (ed.  1S56)  thus  defines  it  :  "  Bigot, 
an  hypocrite ;  also  a  scrupulous  or  supersti- 
tious person.  The  word  came  into  England 
out  of  Normandy,  where  it  continues  to  this 
day  in  that  sense."  Trench  derives  the  word 
from  Sp.  bigote  =  a.  mustachio,  and  supposes 
that  the  people  of  that  nation,  wearing  on 
their  lips  the  hirsute  appendages  now  spoken 
of,  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had 
smooth  faces,  came  to  be  called  bigots,  that  is, 
men  of  the  mustachio.  Standing  afterwards 
as  the  type  of  religious  intolerance,  they  so 
degraded  the  word  bigot  that  it  came  to  have 
its  present  meaning.  (Trench,  on  the  Study  of 
Words,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  80—82.)  A  number  of 
authors  derive  bigot  from  the  Franciscan  ter- 
tiaries  called  Bcgittttz,  BigutUe,  lieguinas,  Be- 
guins,  or  iu  Ital.  Bizochi,  the  latter-named  word 
being  from  bigio  =  russet-grey,  brown,  which 
was  the  color  of  the  habit  they  wore.  To  this 
view  Wedgwood  assents,  while  Skeat  con- 
siders that  Wace's  statement  given  above  in- 
dicates the  correct  etymology.  He  believes 
bigoz  or  bigos  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
though  its  modern  signification  las  come  from 
its  application  to  the  Begums  or  Eegutte.] 
[BEGUIN,  BEGUTT.E.) 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  unreasonably   wedded  to  bis 
own  opinions  on  religious  or  other  matters, 
and  disposed  to  think  hardly  of,  and,  if  op- 
portunity arise,    to   persecute   those   whos* 
views  ditfer  from  his  own. 

"  His  theological  writings,  though  too  moderate  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  bigan  of  any  party,  had  an  iiuuieuM 
reputation."— ilacaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng.  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  Venetian  liquid   measure   containing 
the  fourth  part  of  an  auiphor  or  half  a  boot 

t  B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of   persons    or   nations :    Unreasonably 
wedded  to  one's  opinion. 

"...  in  a  country  more  bigot  than  ours."— Drydtni 
Limberham,  Eplst  bed. 

2.  Of  things :  Expressing  disapproval  of  a 
person  or  persons  for  holding   opinions  in 
which  one  does  not  concur. 

"...  contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow." 
Alaion :  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 

*  bi-got'e,  pa.  par.     [The  same  as  BEGOTTEN 
(q.v.).]    (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,018.) 

big'-i-tSd,  tbJg'-*t-tSd  a.  [Eng.  bigot; 
-ed.]  Obstinately  wedded  to  one's  opinions, 
and  intolerant  to  those  who  hold  other  views. 

"...  The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of 
bigoted  dotards  .  .  ."— Macaulay  :  Uiit.  Eng.,  ch,  i. 

blg/-6t-£d-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  bigoted  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
bigoted  manner  ;  with  obstiuate  prejudice  and 
relentless  intolerance.  (Toad.) 

*  blg-St'-I-oal,  a.      [Eng.  bigot;  -icai]    Bi- 
goted. 

"...  an  upstart  and  new-fangled  invention  of  SOUM 
bifotical  religionists."— Cadvorth :  Intel.  Sytt.,  p.  18. 

*  blg-ot'-i-cal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  bigotical;  -ly.] 
In  a  bigoted  inanner ;  bigotedly. 

"...  superstitlously  or  bigoticalli/  zealous  for  th» 
worship  of  the  gods."— Cuduorth  :  inlet.  Sytt.,  IX  274. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce-e.    ey  =  a,    qu  -  kw. 
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•blg-6t'-lck,ei.    [Eng.  bigot;  -ick.]    Bigoted. 

"...»  bigotick  polytheist,  .  .  ."—Cudvorth :  Intel. 

SfU.,  p.  6S6. 

big  -6-try,  *  blg-otvtry,  s.    [In  Sw.  4  Ger. 

bigotterie;  Fr.  bigoterie.] 

1.  Unreasonable,  blind,  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  one's  own  religious  or  other 
opinions,  with  intolerance  to  those  who  hold 
other  views. 

"...  the  >tern  and  earnest  bigotry  of  his  brother." 
—Slaaiulill/  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ir. 

U  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  followed 
by  to. 


2.  The  opinions  thus  tenaciously  held,  or 
the  intolerant  actions  to  which  they  have  led. 

"  Our  silence  make*  our  adversaries  think  we  persist 
in  those  biuotrirt,  which  all  good  and  sensible  lueu 
despise,"—  Pope. 

*  bl-grae'-den,  v.t.     [The  same  as  BEOREDE 
(q-v.)J 

*  bl-gra'-ven,  pa.  par.     [BEORAVE.  ] 

•bl-gri'-pen,  *  bS-gripe' (pret.  bigrap),  v.t. 
[A.S.  begripan  =  to  gripe,  to  chide.]  To  com- 
prehend, to  reprehend.  (Cower.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bl-gripte,  pret.  ofv.    [M.  H.  Ger.  begripfen.] 
Took,  caught.    (Gawaine  and  the  Green  Knight, 
214.) 

*bi-growe,  pa.  par.     [Eng.    pref.    bi,    and 

growe  —  grown. ]  Grown  around.  (Cower.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*  Wg'-some.a.    [Eng.  big;  Buff,  -some.]   Some- 
what big.    (Trench.) 

•bf-gyl'e,  v.t.  [BEOCILE.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
13,097.) 

*bl-gyred,pa.par.  [BEOOILE.]  [Romaunt  of 
the  Rose.) 

*  bl-gyn'ne,  v.t.  &  i.     [BEGIN.]     (Cliaucer: 
Tale  ofMelibosus,  £c.) 

*  W-gyn'-nyzig,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [BEGINNING.] 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 

*  bl-hal-ven,  *bihaluen,  v.t.    [O.  H.  Ger. 
behalbon  =  to  surround.]    To  surround. 

"  Harde  he  Mhaluen  ther  jnoyses."— Story  of  Oen. 
end  fxud.,  1,345. 

*  b!  ha  ng-en,  •  bi  ha  n-gl-en,  v.t.    [A.S. 
bihangien  =•  hung  round.]    To  hang  round. 

bl  har'-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  biharit ;  from  Bihar- 
berg,  near  Retzbanya  in  Hungary,  where  it 
occurs.) 

M  in. :  A  mineral  coloured  yellowish  to 
green,  brownish,  or  dull  yellow.  The  hard- 
ness is  2'5  ;  the  sp.  gr.  2737  ;  the  composition 
silica,  41  "74  ;  alumina,  13'47  ;  magnesia,  28 '02; 
lime,  4'27  ;  potassa,  4'86 ;  water,  4'40,  with 
traces  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  soda.  Tlie 
lustre  and  the  feel  are  greasy  ;  the  mineral  is 
doubly  refracting. 

*  W-ha'-tSn,  v.t.    [BIHEET.]    To  promise. 

*  W-ha'-wen,  v.t.    [A. 8.   bHiawian  —  to  see 
clearly.]    To  look  at.    (Manning :  Hist.  Enq., 
ed.  Furnivall.)    (Stratmann.) 

•blhedde,  '  bi-hede,  *  bi-hed-en,  v .t. 

[A.  8.  behedan  —  to  watch,  heed,  or  guard  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  behuoten.]  To  heed,  to  guard. 
(Reliq.  Antiq.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi  hede,  *  bi  hccdc,  *  bi-heaf-di-en,  v.  t. 

[The  same  as  BEHEAD  (q.v.).]  To  behead. 
CWycli/e  (ed.  Purvey),  Matt.  xxiv.  10;  Luke 
ix.  9.) 

*  bi-heelde,  pr.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [BEHELD.] 

"  Where  thou  bOteeldr  her  fleshly  face." 

The  Romaunt  of  tfte  Sou. 

*  bi-heest,  j.    [BEH EST.  ] 

"And  youre  bikeat  take  atgr«." 

Cluiucer:  Tin  Romaunt  of  tKc  Rote. 

•bl-heet,  *bi-heete,  *bi-hoote,  >bl-h6- 
ten,  'bi-haten,  v.t.  [BEHIOHT.] 

"  For  to  holde  uiyn  avow,  as  I  the  bihret." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  374. 

*  bi-hee-tere,  s.    [A.  S.  behatan  =  to  vow,  to 
promise  ;  suffix  -ere.]  One  who  promises. 

"...  Jhesus  Is  maad  biheetrre  of  the  betere  testa- 
ment"— Wi/cliffe  (Purvey),  Heb.  rti.  Si 

*bi-hee-tlnge,pr.  par.  [BIHEET.]  (Wydiffe 
(ed.  Purvey)ri  Tim.  ii.  10.) 


*  bi-hef-dunge,  pr.  par.  &  t,    [A.8.  biheaf- 
dung.]    [BiUEDE.]    Beheading. 

*  bi  hen-gen,  *  bi-hon,  v.t.  [A.S.  bihangen, 
blhongen,  i>a.  par.  of  bilwn  =  to  hang  round.] 
To  hang  round.    (Ormulum.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bl  heol  den,  *  bi-hel-den,  v.t.    [A.S.  bi- 
heUan,  bihyldan  =  to  pour  over.]  To  pour  over. 


*bi-heste,   'bihoste.  s. 
BEHEST  (q.v.).] 


[The  same  as 


*  bl-heve,  *  bi-heeve,  o.  &  t.   [A.S.  bihojlie.] 

A.  As  adj.   (Of  the  /ormbiheve)  :  Profitable. 
(0.  Eng.  Horn.)    (Stratmann.) 

B.  Assubst.    (Of  the  form  biheve,  biheeve): 
Profit    [BEHOOF.] 

*  Whloll,  jrre«.    of  v.     [A.S.    Uhlyhhan=to 
laugh  at.]    Laughed  at.    (Shoreham,  102.) 

*  bihof,  s.     [A.S.  6eAo/(»).]    Behoof. 

bi  holde,    •  bihulde.   *  blhalde,   *  bi 

heolden,  v.t.    [The  same  as  BEHOLD  (q.v.).] 

"  How  he  is  semely  biholde  aud  see." 

The  Romaunt  of  t/it  Ron. 

*  blhon,  V.t.      [BlHENOEN.] 

*  bi-ho'-ten,  pa.  par.    [BEHIGHT.] 

*  bl-hd've  (pret.  bihofte),  v.t.     [BEHov*.] 

"  Aud  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  thee 
Bihortth  to  gone  out  of  coutree." 

Tht  Jiomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*  bi  hove  li,  *  bi  hof  lich,  «  bi-hul-fl- 

llk,  a.     [A.S.  bihoflic.]     Needful,  necessary  ; 
profitable.  . 

"  Alswile  als  hem  bihulfilik  bee»"-«orK  of  Oen.  and 
fzod.,408. 

*  bi  ho-  ven,  *  bi-hd'-fi-en,  v.  t.    [The  same 
as  BEHOVE  (q.v.).] 

*  bi  hove  sum,  *  bl-hof-sam,  a.    Profit- 
able.   (Ayenbite.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bl-hu-den,  v.t.     [A.S.  behydan.]    To  hide, 
to  conceal.    (0.  Eng.  Horn.) 

*  W-hyn'de,  prep.,  a.,  &  adv.    [BEHIND.] 

*  bi-jap'e,  v.t.     [The  same  as  BEJAPE  (q.v.).] 

bi'-Jou  (  jon  as  zhu),  s.  [Fr.  bijou  ;  prob. 
from  Arm.  bizou,  bezou,  bezeu  =  a  ring,  a  circle, 
an  ornament  worn  on  the  fingers  ;  from  biz  = 
a  finger.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  jewel,  a  trinket 

2.  Any   small    object    of    great    beauty  ; 
a  "gem."    (Used  also  adjectively.) 

"  The  bijou  house  In  Park  Lane."—  Atiu  Br  addon  : 
Dead  Sea  Fruit,  ii.  3. 

bi-joute'-rie,  bi-jout'-ry  (J  as  zh),  *.   [Fr. 

bijouterie  =  jewelry;  bijmttier  =  a  jeweller.] 
IBuou.]  Jewellery,  trinkets,  for  personal 
adornment  ;  articles 
of  verta 

*bljs,  s.    [Buss.] 

bi'-jn-gate,  a.    [Lat 

bijiigls,  bijngiis  =^ 
yoked  two  together  ; 
bi  =  two,  and  jugum 
—  a  yoke  (YOKE)  ; 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  The  term  ap- 
plied when  a  pinnate 
leaf  has  two  pairs  of 
leaflets. 

bl'-ju-gous,n.  [From 
Lat.  bijugis,  bijugus, 
and  suff.  -OTIS.)  [Bi- 
JUOATE.]  The  same 
as  BIJUGATE. 

bik,    bikh,  bikh-  ma,   vish,  vish-a,  or 
at-I-vish-a.    [In  Mahratta  vish  —  poison.] 
In  India  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  poison. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  root  of  the  Indian  aconite. 

*  bi-kache,  v.t.    [BICACHEN.] 

bike,  byke,  *  byeik  *  belle,  s.    [Icel.  buiar 
=  hive.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  building  ;  a  habitation. 

"  lluuy  burgh,  mony  bour,  mony  big  bit*." 

GavMine  and  OoL,  il.  S. 

2.  A  hive,  nest,  or  habitation  of  bees,  wasps, 
or  ants. 


BIJOOATE  LEAF. 


"  As  bees  bizz  out  wi  angry  fyke 
Wheu  plundering  herds  Hasa.il  their  by\»  ' 

Burnt:  Tarn  O'Shanttr. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  An  association  or  collective  body. 

"...  that  endured  pit,  prison-house,  and  transport- 
ation beyond  seas!  A  bonny  bUr  there's  o'  them!* 
— Jicott :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

t  To  skail  the  byke  :  To  disperse  an  assembly 
of  any  kind. 

2.  A  valuable  collection  of  any  kind  when 
acquired  without  labour  or  beyond  ones  ex- 
pectation.    (Jamieson.) 

*  bi  -ken  (1),  v.t.    [BEKENNE  (1).] 

*  bl-ken  (2),  (pret.  bikenede),  v.t.     [The  sama 
as  BECKON  (q.v.).]     (Wycli/e  (Purvey),  Acta 
xxi.  40.) 

*  bl-ker  (1),  s.    [BEAKER.] 

*bik'--er(2), 'bik'-yr,s.  [BICKER.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bi  ker-ven,  *bl-cor-v2n,  v.t.   [A.S.  becor- 
fen  =  cut  off,  beheaded  ;  pa.  j.ar.  of  beteorfan.] 
To  cut  off.    (Seint  Marlterete.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-know,  *  blknowen,  v.t.  &  t.  [BEKNOW.] 

«  bitt  (1),  *.    [BILL  (1).] 

*  bll  (2),  *.    [BILL  (2).] 

bi-la -bl-ate,  a.     [In  Fr.  bilabie;  from  Lat 
prefix  bi  =  two,   aud   labia  —  lips  ;   plur.   of 
laliium  =:  a  lip.] 
Bot. :  Having  two  lips. 

bl  la-cln'-l-ate,  o.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  lariiiia  —  the  lappet  or  flap  of  a 
garment]    [LACINIATE.] 
Bot. :  Doubly  laciniate. 

*bi  lac-chen  (pa.  par.  bilagt),  v.t.  [A.S. 
gelaxoan  (pret.  gelcehte).']  To  take,  to  catch, 
to  seize,  tio  take  away. 

"...  soue  him  was  •array  bilagt."— Story  Of  Oen.  ami 
Xxod.,  "73. 

*  bi  la  den,  v.t.  [A.S.  belcedan  =  to  bring,  lead 
by,  mislead.]    To  lead.    (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-lakke,  v.t.    [BILK.] 

bi-la'-lo,  *.    [A  local  Philippine  word.] 

Naut. :  A  two-masted  passenger  boat  of  a 
peculiar  type  in  use  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  called  also  guilalo. 

bl  lam  el  late,     bi  lam   el  la-ted,    a. 

[In  Fr.  bilamelle  ;  from  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  lamella  =  a  small  plate  of  metal ;  dimin. 
of  lamina  =  a  thin  plate  of  metal.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Formed  of  two  lamellae  or  plates. 
Example,  the  stigma  of  Mimulus. 

bi-lam'-In-ate,  a.  [From  Lat  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  lamina  =  a  thin  plate  of  metal.] 

Phys.  Science :  Fonned  of  two  laminae  or 
thin  plates. 

"  A  transverse  iiiluminate  partition  .  .  ."—Toad  t 
Boteman:  Phytiol.  Anat.,  i.  26<. 

*  bi  -land,  s.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
land.]    A  peninsula. 

II  Trench  says  it  was  used  before  the  word 
peninsula  was  introduced  into  English. 

"From  hence  a  great  way  between  is  that  Biland  or 
demy  isle  which  the  Jindi  inhabit."—/1.  Holland:  Am- 
mianut  MarceUinut,  bk.  xxiL,  ch.  viii. 

bil'-an-der,  bel-an-der,  *.  [Eng.  by  = 
near ;  land,  and  suff.  -er.  In  Dut.  by  lander ; 
Ger.  binnenlunder  ;  from  binnen  =  within, 


land  =  land,  and  suff.  -er ;  Fr.  belandre ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  balandra.]     A  small  two-masted  vessel 


boil,  boy;  poTlt,  jo^l;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -Uon.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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bilappen— bilge 


fitted,  as  its  name  imports,  for  coasting  near 
the  land,  or  for  internal  river  or  canal  naviga- 
tion. Bilanders  are  in  use  on  the  canals  of 
Holland  and  elsewhere.  They  are  in  general 
about  eighty  tons  burden,  and  are  used  for 
the  carriage  of  goods.  They  are  rigged  like 
hoys,  to  which  type  of  vessel  they  belong, 
and  are  managed  by  four  or  five  men. 

"  Like  bilunderi  to  creep 
Alone  the  co»»t,  and  land  In  view  to  keep." 

flryiieit :  Bind  *  Panther,  i.  128. 

*  bi-lap'-pen  (pa.  par.  Ulapped),  v.t.    [A. 8. 
prefix  bi,  and  lapian,  lappan  =  to  lap.]    To 
lap  or  wrap  about.    (Ormulum.) 

bi-l&t'-er-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  bilateral;  from  Lat. 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  latus,  genit.  lateris  =  a 
side  or  flank.]  Having  two  sides.  Spec,  in 
Biol.,  having  the  two  sides  symmetrical. 

bilateral  symmetry,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Symmetry  on  the  two  opposite  sides, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  animals,  excepting 
the  Radiata. 

bi-lat'-er-al-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  bilateral;  -ism.] 
Bilaterality.  ' 

bi-lat-er-al'-J-ty\  s.  [Eng.  bilateral ;  -ity.] 
Bilateral  condition  ;  bilateral  symmetry. 

bi-lat'-er-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  bilateral;  -ly.] 
On  both  sides. 

*  W-lay'.  *  bl  la  I,  *  bilayen  (pa.  par.  bi- 
fain.),  v.t.    [A.S.  bilecgan  =  to  lie  or  extend  by 
or  about,  to  surround,  encompass,  destroy.] 
To  lie  by,  about,  or  with.  [BILEGGE.]  (Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  in  Weber's  Metrical  Romances.) 

bll'-ber-rj1,  *.  &  «•  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Dr. 
Murray  thinks  that  it  is  Norse,  and  suggests 
comparison  with  Dan.  Vollebcer  =  the  bilberry, 
for  which  the  first  element  bolle  is  also  used 
as  an  independent  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  given  to  one  or  two  species  of 
Vaccinium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Vacciniaceae  (Cranberries).    It  is  espe- 
cially used  of  the  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  called 
also  the  Whortleberry.     It  has  angular  stems 
drooping,    ureeolate,    almost   waxy   flowers, 
greenish  with  a  red  tinge,  and  black  berries 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.     It  grows  in  woods 
and  heathy  places.      The  Great  Bilberry  or 
Bog  Whortleberry  is  an  allied  species  with 
rounded  stems,  smaller  flowers,  and  less  agree- 
ably-tasted fruit.    It  grows  in  mountain  bogs. 
It  is  called  also  the  Bleaberry  or  Blaeberry. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  species  described  under 
No.  1.      That  of  the  Bilberry  properly   so 
called  is  eaten  in  the  places  where  it  grows, 
either  as  it  is  or  with  milk.     It  is  made  also 
into  jellies  and  tarts.    It  ''s  astringent,  and 
may  be  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.    The 
fruit  of  the  V.  uliginosum  is  acid,  and  pro- 
duces giddiness  and  headache  when  eaten  in 
too  large  quantity. 

"...  as  blue  as  bilberry."— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wivtt, 
T.  5. 

^  (1)  Bear  Bilberry :  Arcto  staphylos  Uva-ursi. 
{Linn.)  [BEARBERRY.] 

(2)  WhoriU  'Bilberry :  Vaccinium  Myrtillut. 
(Linn.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Composed  of,  or  otherwise 
pertaining  to,  the  whortleberry  or  its  fruit. 

bil  bo'  (pi.  bil'-bdes),  s.  &  a.  [From  Bilboa 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  best  weapons  were  made.] 

A.  A*  substantive : 

1.  (Sing.):  A  flexible-bladed  cutlass  from 
Bilboa. 

"  To  he  compassed  like  a  good  bilbo,  ID  the  circura- 
feieuce  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head."— 
Shaketp. :  Her.  H'ivei,  ili.  5. 

2.  (Plur.)     Bilboes,    *  bil-bows :    A  kind  of 
fetters  for  prisoners,  also  from  Bilboa,  where 
they  were  manufactured  in  large  quantities, 
to  be  shipped  on  board  the  Spanish  Armada 
for  use  upon  the  English  sailors  after  these 
should  be  vanquished  and  captured.     They 
•would  be  available  also  against  insubordinate 
members  of  the  Spanish  crews.     They  con- 
sisted of  a  long  bar  of  iron  bolted  and  locked 
to  the  deck  ;  on  this  bar  a  shackle  slipped 
loosely,  and  was  secured  to  the  ankle  of  the 
prisoner. 

".  .  .  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  uiutlnes  in  the  bilboet." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  V.  S. 

B,  As  adjective  (of  the  form  bilbo)  :    Per- 


taining to  the  cutlass  described  under  A.  1, 
or  to  Bilboa,  whence  it  came. 

"  Nor  BUbo  steel,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  let" 
Complaints,  Capel  tick.  Sh.  p.  220. 

bfl'-bS-quet  (auet  =  k£t  or  ke)  (Eng.), 
bll-bo'-catch  (Provincial  Eng.),  s.  [From 
Fr.  bilboquet ;  from  bil  for  bille  =  ball,  and 
bocquet  (Her.)  =  the  iron  of  a  lance.  (Littre.).! 
The  toy  called  a  cup  and  a  ball.  (Todd,  £c.) 
It  was  in  use  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  of  France. 

biloh  (ch  guttural),  s.  [BELCH  (2),  ».]  A  lusty 
person.  (Scotch.) 

*  bild,  *  bil  der  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  bilded,  bilt), 

V.t.      [BUILD.] 

*  bil-dere,  s.    [BUILDER.]    (Chaucer,  <6c.) 

*  bil-ders,  s.    [BILLERS.] 

bild  stem,  s.    [In  Ger.  bildstein;  from  bild 
=.  image,  figure,  picture,  portrait,  and  stein  = 
a  stone.] 
Min. :  A  mineral  called  also  Agalmatolite. 

bile  (1),  s.     [A.S.  bil,  bill  =  any  instrument  or 
weapon  made  of  steel.  ]    [BILL  (1).] 
,  1.  A  bill,  a  beak. 
2.  The  iron  handle  of  a  bucket. 

*  bile  (2),  s.    [BoiL.]    (Shakesp.,  Ac.) 

bile,  s.  &  a.  [In  Dan.  byld ;  Fr.  &  Port,  bile  ; 
Sp.  &  Lat.  bills  =  bile  ;  Lat.  fel  =  the  gall 
bladder,  gall,  bile.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Physiol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :    An  animal  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver.    It  is  made  from  venous 
and  not  from  arterial  blood.  It  is  a  viscid  trans- 
parent liquid  of  a  very  deep  yellow  or  greenish 
colour,  darkening  by  exposure  to  the  air.    Its 
odour  is  disagreeable  ;  its  taste  nauseous  and 
bitter.    It  has  an  alkaline  reaction.    Strecker 
has  shown  that  it  is  essentially  a  mixture  of 
two  acids,  the  glycoholic  and  the  taurocholic 
acid,  the  first  containing  nitrogen  without  sul- 
phur, and  the  latter  having  both.  The  principal 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  called  bilirubin 
or  cholepyrrhin.     In  1,000  parts  it  contains— 

Water from  823  to  908  parts. 

Solid  matter  ...     „     177  to    92      „ 

Bile-acids    with 
alkali  ...     „     108  to    56       „ 

Fat  and    chole- 
sterin          ...     „       47  to    40      „ 

Mucus   and  co- 
louring matter     „       24  to    15      „ 

Ash      „       11  to      6      „ 

When  the  bile  is  elaborated  in  the  liver,  it  is 
received  from  the  secreting  vessels  by  very 
minute  tubes,  which  uniting  form  the  hepatic 
duct.  The  bile  is  conveyed  into  the  gall- 
bladder by  means  of  the  cystic,  or  into  the 
duodenum  by  the  choledoch  duct ;  that  which 
makes  its  way  into  the  former  receptacle  is 
called  the  cystic  bile,  and  that  which  enters 
the  latter  the  hepatic  bile.  Cystic  bile  is  deeper 
in  colour  and  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter 
than  hepatic  bile.  One  main  use  of  bile  is  to 
convert  chyme  into  chyle  as  one  step  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

"  In  its  progression,  soon  the  labour'd  chyle 
Receives  the  confluent  rills  of  bitter  bile: 
Which,  by  the  liver  sever'd  from  the  blood. 
And  striving  through  the  gall  pipe,  here  unload 
Their  yellow  streams."  Blackmore. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anger ;  choler. 

B.  -4s  adjective :   Containing  bile  ;    in  any 
way  pertaining  to  bile. 

bile-duct,  s.  [Eng.  Ule ;  duct.  Or  from 
Lat.  bilis—ltile,  and  ductus  =  a  leading,  a 
conducting  ;  duco  =  to  lead,  to  conduct.] 

Physiol. :  A  duct,  passage,  or  vessel  for  the 
conveyance  of  bile. 

bile  pigment,  bile  pigment,  s. 

Physiol. :  Colouring  matter  existing  in  the 
bile.  This  consists  chiefly  of  Bilirubin  (q.y.). 
On  heating  an  alkaline  solution  containing 
bile  with  nitric  acid  a  green  colour  is  formed, 
which  changes  into  blue,  violet,  red,  and  lastly 
to  yellow.  It  is  called  also  Cholepyrrhine. 
Another  bile  pigment  is  Biliverdin. 

bile-Stone,  s.  A  gall-stone  ;  a  biliary 
calculus.  (The  elder  Darwin.) 

*  bi  le  af,    *  bl-le  f,  *  bi-le'ph,  pret.  of  v. 
[A.S.  bete/an  (pret.  belaf)  =  to  remain.]    [Bi- 
LIVE.]     (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,332,  671, 
2,662.] 


"bi-leaue,    *bl-le'»ve,   *bS-le'ave,   «. 

[The  same  as  BELIEF  (q.v.).]   (Ayenbite,  <fcc.) 

t  bi-le'c-tion,  s.    [BALECTION.] 
bilection  moulding, 

Arch. :   [The  same  as  BALECTION  MOULDING 
(q.v.).] 

*  bile'-dame,  s.      [BELDAME.]    (Scotch.)    A 
great-grandmother. 

"  As  my  biledame  old  Gurgnnnald  told  me, 
I  allege  non  vthir  auctorite." 

Colkelbie :  Sou:.,  902.    (Jamieson.) 

*  bi-left,  pret.  of  v.    [BILEVEN.]   Remained ; 
abode. 

"  With  other  werkmen  mo, 
He  bilfft  al  night." 

Mr  TrMrern,  p.  36.  st.  64. 

*bl-leg'ge,  *W-leg'-gen,r.«.  [BELAY.]  To 
belay,  to  cover  with. 

"...  bileyd  with  baetenu  gold."— Ormulum,  8,167. 

*  bi-le'n'ge,  a.   [BELONG.]   Belonging  to.   (Or- 
mulum, 2,230.) 

*  bi-leo-vi-en,  v.t.     [The  same  as  BELOVB 
(q.v.).]     (Layamon:  Brut.,  about  1205;  ed. 
Madden.) 

*  biles,  »  bills,  *  bylis,  «.    [Prob.  from  Fr. 
bille  =  a  billiard  ball.]    A  sort  of  game  of 
bowls  for  four  persons. 

"I  had  the  honour,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  to  play 
at  a  game  called  the  /tilts,  my  mistress  Beton  and  I 
against  the  Queen  and  uiy  lord  Darnley,  the  women 
to  have  the  winnings. "—  Chalm,  :  Life  of  Mary,  i.  138. 
(Jamitson.) 

*  bi-leve(l),  v.t.  &i.    [BELIEVE.] 

"...  and  on  Crist  made  him  bilem." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,994. 

*  bi-leve  (2),  *  bi-le-uen,  *  bi-le-wen, 
*bi-lie-ven,  *  bi-lee-fen,  v.t.    [A.S.  bt- 
l<zfan  =  to  leave.]    To  leave,  to  relinquish. 

*bi-le-ven,  pa.  par.,  used  as  s.    [From  A.S. 
bekefan  —  to  remain  over,  be  left.] 

"  The  bUeven  bretmen  he  bead."— Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  3,154. 

bilf,  s.    [BELCH  (2).]     The  same  as  BELCH  or 
BILCH.    A  monster.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  an'  nuvsii)'  thae  muckle  biffs  o'  kytes  o' 
yours!"— Saint  Patrick,  Hi.  265.  (Jamieton.) 

bilge,  s.  &  a.     [A  different  way  of  spelling 
BULGE  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  bottom  of  a  ship's  floor ;  the  breadth 
of  that  part  of  her  on  which  she  rests  when 
aground. 

"  To  ply  the  pnmp,  and  no  means  slack, 
Hay  clear  her  bilge,  and  keep  from  wrack." 

Olio,  Sacra  (1648),  p.  Iti. 

2.  The  protuberant  middle  of  a  cask  con- 
stituting its  greatest  circumference. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  collected 
in  the  bilge  of  a  vessel,  as  bilge-board,  bilge- 
water  (q.v.). 

bilge-board,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  The  board  covering  the  Hm- 
bers  where  the  bilge-water  collects. 

bilge-heels, s.    The  same  as  BILGE-PIECES 
(q.v.). 

bilge-keel,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  longitudinal  beam  or  plate 
on  the  bilge  of  a  vessel,  for  protection  from 


A,  A.   BILGE-KEEL. 

rubbing  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  iron  vessels  with- 
out true  keels,  to  prevent  rolling.  Used  in 
describing  vessels  having  flat  bottoms  and 
light  draught.  The  Warrior  and  some  other 
British  ironclads  have  bilge-keels.  (Knight.) 

bilge-piece,  s. 

Shipwrighting :  An  angle-iron  or  wooden 
stringer  placed  at  intervals  along  the  bilge  o/ 
an  iron  snip  to  stay  and  stiffen  the  frame. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  i;  ey-a.    au  =  kw. 


bilge-bin 
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*  bi-ligh'te,  v.t.  [From  A.S.pref.  ge,  &  leohtan, 

lyhtan  =  to    enlighten.]     To   light,  to  illu- 
mine.   (0.  Eng.  Bom.) 

bi-llm  -bi,  bi  Hm'-bing,  s.  [The  Malay 
name  of  a  plant.]  The  fruit  of  the  Averrhoa 
bilimbi,  a  Molucca  and  Ceylonese  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Oxalidacese  (Oxalids). 
The  fruit  is  of  oblong  form,  and  obtusely 
angled.  It  possesses  an  agreeable  acid  flavour, 
and  is  sold  in  Indian  bazaars.  The  tree  is  a 
small  one,  with  pinnate  leaves.  [AVERRHOA.  ] 

*  bi  lime,  *  bi  lim-ien,  v.t.    [A.8.  pref.  bi, 
and  h'm  —  a  limb.]    To  dismember.    (Arthur 
and  Merlin,  5,775.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-Um'-pen  (pret.  bilamp  ;  pr.  par.  bilum- 
pen),  v.i.    [A.  8.  belirnpan  =  to  concern,  regard, 
.   .    .   happen  ;    bilimp,  gelimp  =  an  event.] 
To  happen.    (Omnium.)    (Stratmann.) 

bl-lin,  s.  [In  Fr.  biline  ;  from  Lat  6iiis=bile.] 
Chem.  :  G^gH^N-SO^  It  is  also  called 
Taurocholic  Acid.  It  is  obtained  from  ox- 
bile,  the  glycocholic  acid,  mucus  and  colouring 
matters  being  first  precipitated  by  neutral 
lead  acetate  ;  the  basic  lead  acetate  is  added, 
which  precipitates  lead  taurocholate,  which 
is  decomposed  by  H-jS,  and  the  free  acid 
separates  in  needle  crystals,  which,  when 
heated  with  water,  are  resolved  into  cholic 
acid  and  taurine. 

bi-lln'-e-ar,  a.  [Pref.  bi  =  two,  and  Eng. 
linear  (q.v.).]  Composed  of  or  relating  to 
two  lines. 

*  bil  -ings-gate,  s.    [BILLINGSGATE.] 

bi-ling  -ual  (u  as  w),  o.  [In  Fr.  bUinguc 
=  in  two  "  languages  ;  Ital.  bilingue  =  two- 
tongued  ;  from  Lat.  billnguis  =•  two-tongued, 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue, 
speech,  language  ;  suffix  -al.] 

1.  Of  persons:   Speaking    two    languages. 
(Gent.  Mag.) 

2.  Of  things  :  Written  in  two  languages. 

"A  bilingual  tablet."—  Tram.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc..  lit  4M. 

t  bl-Ung'-uar  (u  as  w),  a.  [From  Lat.  6i- 
lingv(is),  and  Eng.  surtix  -ar.]  [BILINGUAL.] 
In  two  languages. 

bi  ling  -uist  (u  as  w),  s.  [From  Lat.  bi- 
lingu(is),  and  Eng.  suffix  -ist.]  [BILINGUAL.] 
One  who  speaks  two  languages.  (Hamilton.) 

bi  ling  uoiis  (u  as  w),  a.  [From  Lat.  6i- 
lingu(is),  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -on*.]  [BILINGUAL.] 
Speaking  two  languages.  (Johnson.) 

bir-i-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  bilieux;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  bilioso  ;  from  Lat.  bilwsus  =  full  of  bile  ; 
Lat.  bilus  =  gall,  bile.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  bile,  consisting  of  or 
containing  bile;  produced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  bile  ;  affected  by  bile. 

"  Why  bilioui  juice  a«olden  light  puts  on. 
And  flood*  of  chyle  m  silver  currents  run." 

Garth  :  Dtipentary,  i.  W. 

2.  Fig.  :  Choleric  in  temper  for  the  moment 
or  permanently  ;  passionate. 

bil  -i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bilious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  affected  by  bile. 

"...  cure  costiveuess,  headache,  and  bilioumeu."— 
Advt.  in  Time*,  llth  Nov.,  1875. 

*  bi-lirten,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  by  fraud. 

"  Suleu  adam  bilirton  of  false  lit." 

Story  caf  Gen.  and  £xod.,  316. 

bl-U-ru'-bin,  *.  [From  Lat.  bilis  =  bile  ; 
ruber=  red  ;  and  suffix  -in.] 

Cliem:  Bilirubin,  CigHigNaOj,  fonns  the 
chief  part  of  the  colouring  matter  of  tlie  bile. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  chlo- 
roform and  carbon  disulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkalies,  forming  an  orange  solution,  which, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  turns  green  ;  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid  it  gives  a  green  precipitate 
of  bilivertlin,  CigHnpNoOs,  which  crystallises 
out  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  green  rhombic  plates. 


bilge-planks,  s. 

Shipwrighting  :  Strengthening  planks  of  the 
inner  or  outer  skin,  at  the  bilge. 

bilge-pump  or  burr-pump,  -  . 

1.  A  pump  designed  to  carry  off  a  ship's 
bilge-water. 

2.  A  pump  to  withdraw  water  when  the 
ship  is  lying  over  so  that  the  water  cannot 
reach  the  limbers  to  which  access  is  had  by 
the  main  pumps. 

bilge-water,  s.  The  water  which  tends 
to  lodge  on  that  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  ship 
which  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  well  of  her 
pump.  It  is  derived  from  leakage  or  conden- 
sation. 

".  .  .  barrel*  of  beer  which  smelt  worse  than  bilge- 
voter."—  ilacaulay  :  Hit!.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

bilge-water  alarm. 

Naut.  :  An  alarm  for  calling  attention  when 
there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  water  in  the 
bilge  of  a  vessel.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
well  in  the  hold  and  a  float  whose  rise  is  made 
to  free  an  escapement  and  sound  an  ordiuu.1/ 
clock-alarm  mechanism.  (Knight.) 

bilge-water  discharge. 

Naut.  :  A  device  to  secure  automatic  dis- 
charge for  the  bilge-water.  A  tube  extending 
from  the  limber  through  the  outer  skin  has 
s  rear  opening  through  which  a  current  is 
induced  as  the  vessel  passes  through  the 
water.  (Knight.) 

bilge-water  gauge. 

Naut.  :  A  device  for  showing  the  depth  of_ 
bilge-water  in  the  hold.  A  graduated  stem 
extending  upward  from  a  float  in  the  well 
where  the  bilge-  water  collects.  As  the  float 
rises,  the  graduations  are  read  by  the  officers 
Of  the  watch.  (Knight.) 

bilge-way,  bilgeway,  s. 

Shipbuilding  :  The  foundation  of  the  cradle 
8up)K>rting  a  ship  upon  the  sliding-  ways  during 
building  and  launching.  The  sliding-ways 
consist  of  planks  three  or  four  inches  wide 
supported  on  blocks,  and  the  bilgeways  of  the 
cradle  slip  thereon.  The  bilgeways  are  about 
five-sixths  the  length  of  the  ship,  and  are 
about  two  feet  six  inches  square.  The  cradle 
is  the  carriage  which  bears  the  ship  into  the 
water,  and  separates  from  the  ship  by  the  act 
of  floating.  (Knight.) 

bilge,  i-.i.&J.  [From6%«,  s.  (q.v.).]  [BULGE.] 
'Jaut.) 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  spring  a  leak  ;  to  let  in 
water.    (Skinner.) 

B.  Trans.  :   To  cause  a  ship  to  have  her 
bilge  broken  in,  so  that  she  springs  a  leak. 
(Skinner.) 

bilged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BlLGE,-v.t.] 

*bfl'-get,  a.  [BULGE.]  Bulged,  jutting  out. 
(.Scotch.) 

"  In  barge,  or  bilget  ballinger.  ouer  se." 

Doug.:  Virgil.  44,  39.    (Jamieton.) 

bfi-g'ing,  pr.  par.    [BILGE,  ».] 

bH'-i-a-ry,  a.  [In  Fr.  Uliaire  ;  Port.  &  ItaL 
biliario.]  Pertaining  to  the  bile. 

"  In  this  way,  also,  urea,  lithic  acid,  and  biliary 
matters  are  excreted."  —  Todd  A  Bowman  :  Physiot 
Anal.,  vol.  L  (Introd.),  p.  12. 

biliary  duet,  s.  The  same  as  bile-duct 
(q.v.). 

"  Voracious  animals,  aud  such  as  do  not  chew,  hare  a 
great  quantity  of  gall  ;  aud  some  of  them  have  the 
biliary  duct  inserted  into  the  vyloiw."—Arbuthnot. 

•bH-I-a'-tion,   s.    [Eng.   bile;   -ation.]    The 
'  excretion  of  bile,    (Dunglison.) 

*bi-li-bre(pl.  bi-li-bris),*.  [From  Lat.  Uli- 
bra  —  two  pounds,  prefix  6i  =  two,  and  libra 
=  a  pound.]  A  weight  of  two  pounds. 

"A  bilibre  of  wheete  for  a  peny,  and  thre  bilibrit  of 
barli  for  a  peny."—  Wyciyre  (Purvey),  Rev.  vi.  6. 

•  W-lie',  *  bileoyen  (pa.  par.  bllowen).  [The 
same  as  BELIE  (q.v.).J  (Piers  Plmman,  bk. 
v.,  414.)  (Stratinann.) 

bil-I-fus  -cln,  s.  [From  Lat.  Wit  =  bile,  and 
/osciii.] 


en:  uscn  jgoo...  s  a  ar- 
green  mass,  dissolving  "  in  alkalies  and  in 
alcohol,  with  a  brown  colour.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  chloroform  ;  it  occurs  in 
biliary  calculi. 


a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  literalls  =  pertaining  to  letters  or  writing  ; 
I  itera  =  a  letter.] 
Philol.,  <tc.  :  Consisting  of  two  letters. 

"  §  15S.  Biliternl  roott  :  From  nonie  appearances  In 
the  Hebrew  language,  it  is  probable  that  originally  it 
cou  tallied  a  greater  number  of  biliteral  roott  than  at 
present"—  Mate*  Stuart:  Beb.  Gram.  (ed.  1*38),  p.  77. 

*  bi-live,  *  bl-liven  (pret.  •  bilef,  *  bilief),  v.i. 
[A.S.  belifan  =  to  remain.]  To  remain.  (Itelig. 
Antiij.)  [DELEAVE.] 


•  bi-live,  *  bi-leve,  *  bi-leave,  s.     [A.8. 
bigleofa  =  food  ;    O.  H.  Ger.  bilibi.]    laving, 
sustenance.     (Piers  Plowman,  bk.  xix.,  430.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*  bi-live,  *  bi-leve,  *  by-live,  *  blive, 

adv.    [BELIVE.] 

"  And  down  to  PhUoe's  house  are  come  oilier." 

Spenter:  f.  Q.,  I.  v.  :ii 

bi  11  ver  -din,  s.    [From  Eng.  bih,  verd(ant), 
and  sufBx  -in.]    [BiLiRUBiN.] 

bilk,  v.t.    [Of  uncertain  origin.  This  form  prob. 
arose  from  a  mincing  pronunciation  of  balk,  a 
technical  term  at  cribbage,  with  which  bilk 
was  afterwards  interchanged.    (N.E.D.)] 
L  With  a  person  for  the  object : 

(1)  To  cheat  a  person,  to  "  make  a  fool "  of 
him  by  swindling  him  or  in  some  similar  way. 

"  They  never  bilk'd  the  poet  of  his  pay." 

Churchill:  Independence. 

(2)  To  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  abandon  deceit- 
fully. 

"...  an  unknown  country-girl  was  delivered  of  him 
under  a  tree,  where  she  bilM  him ;  he  was  found  iiy  i 
sexton  priest  of  the  church."— Saence:  Trantl.  of  tkt 
Sec.  liitt.  of  the  Haute  of  Medici  (1686),  p.  24». 

2.  With  a  thing  for  the  object : 

(1)  Of  a  debt :  Fraudulently  to  evade  pay- 
ment of. 

"  He  cannot  drink  flve  bottles,  bilk  the  score. 
Then  kill  a  constable,  aud  drink  flve  more." 

Coteper :  Progreti  of  Error. 

(2)  Of  hope :  To  disappoint    [See  BILKED, 
2  ex.] 

bilk,  *  bilke,  .».    [BILK,  v.} 

1.  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  swindle. 

"  A  gallant  bilk  .  .  .* 
HaUiwell  (Contr.  to  Lexieog.) :  Ballmd. 

2.  Nothing. 

"  Tub.  Hee  will  ha'  the  last  word,  though  he  Uk* 

Hugh.  Bilke  f  whafs  that* 

Tub.  Why.  nothing  ;  a  word  signifying  nothing,  ami 
borrowed  here  to  express  nothing." 

Ben  Jonton :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  L 

bilk  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BiLK,  r.l     Used— 

(1)  Of  a  person  cheated. 

"  Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared.* 

(2)  Of  hope:  Disappointed. 

"  What  comedy,  what  farce  can  more  delight, 
sigh. 
Drydtn. 


Thau  grinning  hunger,  and  the  pleasing  sight 
Of  your  bUKd  hopes?'  ••---•• 


bilk  -ing,  pr.  par.    [BILK,  v.] 

bill  (1),  »bHle,   *bylle,  *bO,  "bile,  *. 

[A.S.  bil,  bill  =  (1)  any  instrument  or  weapon 
made  of  steel,  as  an  axe,  hoe,  bill,  faulchion, 
sword  ;  (2)  a  bill,  beak,  or  nib  of  a  bird,  a  pro- 
boscis, horn,  fore-part  of  a  ship  (Bos-worth). 
In  O.  8.  =  a  sword  ;  Sw.  bila  =  an  axe,  bill  = 
a  ploughshare  ;  Icel.  bildr,  bilda  =  an  axe  ; 
Dut.  bijl  —  an  axe,  hatchet,  a  bill :  (N'.H.) 
Ger.  beil  =  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a  bill  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  bil,  bile,  bihel;  O.  H.  Ger.  bille,  bial, 
bihel.  Compare  Sans,  bhil  =  to  split.] 
A.  Of  the  forms  bill,  *  bille,  and  •  bile  : 
1.  The  beak  of  a  bird,  or  other  animal 
consisting  of  two 
mandibles. 

(a)  Of  a  bird: 

'• .  .  .  so  that  when 
they  are  ruffled  or  dis- 
composed, the  bird, 
with  her  bill,  can 
easily  preen  them  "— 
Ray :  Witdom  of  6od 
in  Creation  (ed.  1717), 
p.  148. 

If  In  the  figure  (a)  is  the  upper  mandible, 
(ft) the  lower  one,  (c,  d)  the  commissure  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  mandibles,  (d)  the  tip, 
point,  or  apex  of  the  bill,  (o,  e)  the  ridge  (cvf- 
men)  of  the  upper  mandible,  (f)  a  nostril, 
(b,  g)  the  keel  (gonyx)  of  the  lower  mandible  ; 
(fl,  f,  e-  ff<  c)>  the  fleshy  sheath  enveloping  the 
base  of  the  bill,  is  called  a  cere. 

(b)  Of  a  species  of  turtle: 

"...  is  the  Hawk  s-6iH  Turtle  (fhelonia  imbricata} 
to  called  from  the  curved  and  pointed  form  of 


Dallat:  If  at.  SM.,  p.  40ft 


BILL  OF  A   BIRD. 


predaceoos  bird."— 


(c)  Of  a  cephalojiod  :  More  generally,  how- 
ever, this  is  called  not  the  bill,  but  the  beak. 
It  is  sometimes  found  fossil.  [RHYNCOLITE.] 

2.  The  front  as  opi«osed  to  the  back  ;  or 
(adverbially)  in  front,  not  in  the  rear. 

1  Dok  and  bil  :  Back  and  front. 

"...  and  to  hewe  the  Sarasyni  bothe  tok  and  bil: 
here  herte  blod  mad  they  swete."—  Sir  ftrumb.  (ed. 
Hen-Uge),  2.6M. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;   expect,   Senophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;     tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.   -ble,  -bre,  4c.  -  bel,  bar. 
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the  smaller  limbs  to  preserve  the  shape  of  a 
hedge,  shrub,  or  ornamental  tree. 
Other  forms  of  the  implement  are  c  and  D. 


1.   BLACK    BILL. 
2.  HALBERD. 


3.  The    'boom"  or  hollow   booming  noise 
made  by  the  bittern. 


B.  Of  the  forms  bill,  *bil,  and  *  by  lie  :  This 
second  use  of  the  word  is  so  rooted  in  the 
Teutonic  languages  as  compared  with  the 
limited  extent  that  the  signification  A.  ob- 
tains among  them,  that  it  may  be  the  primary 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  belief  that  such  an  instrument  as  a 
pick-axe  was  imitated  from  a  bird's  beak,  in 
which  ease  the  relative  arrangement  of  A.  and 
B.  would  be  as  it  is  here  made. 

1.  Mechanics : 

(1)  A  pick-axe,  a  mattock. 

(2)  The  point  of  a  hook. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  species  of  halberd,  consisting  of  a 
broad  blade,  with  the  cutting  part  hooked 
like  a  woodman's  bill-hook,  and  with  a  spike 
both  at  the  back  and  at 

the  top.  It  was  mounted 
on  a  staff  about  six  feet 
long.  It  was  known  as 
a  "  Black  Bill "  from  the 
colur  of  the  varnish 
used  to  protect  it  from 
rust,  and  was  largely 
used  by  infantry  soldiers. 
Out  of  a  levy  of  200 
men,  in  1584,  for  the 
Irish  wars,  one-fourth 
•were  ordered  to  be  fur- 
nished with  "good  Black 
Bills."  The  armament 
of  the  Mary  Rose  con- 
tained as  many  bills  as 
arquebuses.  They  were 
afterwards  carried  by 
•herifTs  officers  attend- 
ing execution,  and  finally 
by  watchmen.  Dr.  John- 
Bon  states  that  as  late  as  1778  they  were  used 
by  the  watchmen  of  Litchfleld. 

(2)  A  person  whose  weapon  is  a  war-bill. 

"  Lo,  with  a  baud  of  bowmen  tuid  of  pikes, 
Brown  billi,  aud  Urgiteers  four  hundred  strong, 
I  coin*."  Edward  II.  (O.  PI.),  ii.  3W. 

3.  Agric. :  An  iron  instrument  with  an  in- 
Curyated  edge,  and  furnished  with  a  handle. 
It  is  used  by  woodmen  for  the  purpose  of 
lopping  trees;  plumbers  and  basket-makers 
also  employ  it  in  their  respective  vocations. 
When  short  it  is  called  a  hand-bill,  and  when 
long  a  hedge-bill.    Both  forms  are  sometimes 
termed  wood-bills  or  forest-bills. 

"  Standing  troops  are  servants  armed,  who  use  the 
lance  and  sword,  as  other  servants  do  the  sickle  or  the 
till,  at  the  command  of  those  who  entertain  them." — 
Temple. 

4.  Naut. :  The  point  on  the  end  of  the  arm 
of  an  anchor  beyond  the  fluke  or  palm  ;  the 
pee.      It  is  the   first   part  to   penetrate  the 
ground,  and  is  made  slightly  hooked. 

5.  Shipwrighting :  The  end  of  a  compass  or 
knee  timber. 

6.  Her. :  Stone-bill  =  A  wedge, 
bill  board,  *. 

Ord.  tang. .  A  board  used  for  posting  advertis- 
ing bills  or  placards. 

Ship-building :  An  iron-covered  board  or 
double  planking,  which  projects  from  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  serves  to  support  the  inner 
fluke  of  the  anchor. 

blll-COCk,  ».  One  of  the  English  names 
for  a  bird— the  Water-rail  (Hall us  aquaticus). 

bill  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  fish  (Belone  truncate)  found  on 
the  coast  of  North  America. 

bill-head, *. 

Her. :  The  head  of  a  bill,  whether  a  wood- 
bill  or  a  war-bill.  It  is  more  frequently  borne 
on  a  charge  than  the  entire  instrument. 

bill-hook,  5. 

Agric.  Imp/cm.  :  A  thick,  heavy  knife  with 
a  hooked  end,  useful  for  chopping  off  small 
branches  of  trees  or  cutting  apart  entangled 
vines,  roots,  Ac.  When  a  short  handle  only 
U  attached,  this  implement  is  sometimes 
called  a  hand-bill. 

U  A  long-handled  bill  (A  in  the  Fig.)  is  some- 
times called  a  scimitar ;  it  has  a  handle  alxmt 
four  feet  long. 

A  short-handled,  light-tool  l>ill  (B  in  the 
Fig.),  is  called  a  dress-hook,  and  is  used  fur 
trimming  off  twigs,  pruning  or  cutting  back 


BILL-HOOKS. 


bill  (2),  «.    A  bull.    (Scotch) 


bille,  *  bil,  *  byl,  s.  &  a.    [In  Ger. 

bill  =  only  a  parliamentary  bill,  evidently 
borrowed  from  Eng.  In  Fr.  and  Port,  bill ; 
6.  Fr.  bille  =  a  label,  noting  the  value  of 
anything ;  Low  Lat  billa  =  a  seal,  stamp, 
edict,  or  roll.  Some  writers  bring  the  Eng. 
bill  from  the  Low  Lat.  billa.  Littre  reverses 
the  process,  and  derives  Low  Lat.  billa,  from 
Eng.  bill ;  Prov.  bulla,  bolla  =  a  round  piece 
of  metal  marked  with  a  seal ;  Ital.  bolla  =  a 
seal,  a  stamp ;  bolla  =  (1)  a  bubble,  a  blister, 
a  pimple ;  (2)  a  stamp,  a  seal,  a  Poi>e'8  bull ; 
Class.  Lat.  bulla  =  (1)  a  bubble,  (2)  a  boss, 
knob,  or  stud  upon  a  door,  girdle,  kc. ;  (3)  a 
boss  worn  upon  the  neck  of  free-born  children.] 
[BILLET,  BULL  (2),  BULLETIN.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Originally  :  A  sealed  instrument.  (Wedg- 
wood.) A  formal,  solemn,  and  public  docu- 
ment, presumably  sealed  ;  or,  specially — 

(1)  A  document  formally  drawn  out  and 
presumably  sealed,  in  which  complaint  is 
made  against  a  person  in  a  law-court  or  else- 
where. [Law :  Bill  of  Indictment.  ] 

"  As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pilous  »«/, 

111  which  I  'plaiiie  upon  Virginius. 

And  if  that  he  woll  sayn  it  is  not  thus. 

I  wol  it  prove,  aud  fiudeu  good  witnesse, 

That  soth  is  that  my  Mile  wol  expresse." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,  12,100—4.    (Richardton.) 

*  (2)  A  petition. 

"This  bU  putteth  he  fourth  In  ye  pore  lieggar's 
name."— Sir  That.  More :  Workei,  p.  302.  (Richardson.) 

(3)  A  bond  or  contract  under  which  one  has 
come,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  other 
property. 

"  So  he  |the  unjust  steward]  called  every  one  of  his 
lords  debtors  unto  him,  aud  said  unto  the  first,  How 
much  owest  thou  uuto  my  lord?  And  he  said.  An 
hundred  measures  of  oil.  And  be  said  unto  him. 
Take  tliy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  aud  write  fifty."— 
Luke  xvi.  5,  6  (see  also  ver.  1). 

(4)  A  Jewish  letter  of  divorce.     [B.  I.  1.] 

".  .  .  let  him  write  her  a  dill  of  divorcement  .  .  ." — 
Dent.  xxiv.  1. 

*  2.  A  small  billet,  written  or  printed,  as, 
for  instance,   a  fragment  of  paper,   card,  or 
other  material,  inscribed  with  a  name,  to  be 
used  as  a  lottery  ticket. 

"...  in  writing  of  those  bales  or  names  for  the 
lottery."— Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  157.  (Richardson.) 

i  A  written  or  printed  document  issued  for 
the  public  information. 

(1)  A   printed    broadsheet    given  away    by 
hand  or  affixed  to  some  public  place,  to  serve 
for  an  advertisement.     Now,  the  best-known 
form  of  such  a  document  is  a  theatric  play- 
bill. 

"  And  in  despair,  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bill."     Dryden. 

(2)  A   bill  of  fare :   A  written    or  printed 
paper,  enumerating   the  several  dishes  at  a 
dinner-table  ;  or,  in  the   case  of  hotels  and 
public  eating-houses,  enumerating  the  prices 
of  the  several  articles  which  may  be  ordered 
for  meals.    (Lit,  &  fig.) 

"It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the 
billt  of  fare  for  some  of  the  forementioneil  suppers."— 
Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  draft  of  an  Act  of  Congress  or  Parlia- 
ment submitted  to  the  legislature  for  discussion, 
or  an  Act  which  has  been  passed  into  a  law. 
[B.,  III.J 
(a)  The  draft 

"  The  bfU  went  smoothly  through  the  first  stages. "— 
ilacaula</  :  Site.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
(6)  The  Act  itself. 

"  There  will  be  no  way  left  for  me  to  tell  yon  that  I 
rememlMr  yon.  and  that  I  love  you,  but  that  one, 
which  needs  no  oi>en  warrant,  or  secret  conveyance  ; 
which  no  bill*  can  preclude,  nor  no  kiugs  prevent"— 
Atterbury. 


5.  A  weekly  record  of  mortality.    [B.  V.] 

"  So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn'd  to  kill. 
And  multiply'd  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill." 

rirydtn. 

6.  A  physician's  prescription. 

"  Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 
Aud  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  the  pill." 

Budibrat. 

7.  An  account  specifying  the  items  which 
the  recipient  owes,  with  the  prices  of  each, 
and  summing  up  the  whole. 

"  Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid. 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade." 
Cowper:  Retirement. 

8.  A  document  for  the  transfer  of  money. 
[B.  IV.] 

If  Bill  of  exchange  : 

(1)  Lit.    [B.  IV.] 

"All  that  a  bill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  direct  to 
whom  money  is  due,  or  taken  up  upon  credit,  in  a 
foreign  country,  shall  be  paid."— Locke. 

(2)  Fig. :  Exchange  of  anxiety  for  composure 
through  resting  on  the  divine  promise. 

"The  comfortable  sentences  are  bills  of  rxchanfa. 
upon  the  credit  of  which  we  lay  bur  cares  down,  and 
receive  provisions."— Taylor. 

B.  Technically : 
L  Law: 

1.  Jewish  Law.    Bill  of  divorce  or  divorce- 
ment :  A  paper  given  by  a  husband  to  his 
wife  when  he  had  found  her  unchaste.     The 
handing  of  this  document  entitled  him  to  turn 
her  out  of  his  house.    (Deut.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  iii. 
8  ;  Mark  x.  4.) 

2.  Eng.  Law:  In  various  senses,  which  will 
be  understood  from  the  details  which  follow. 

(I)  Bill  of  Attainder:  A  bill  declaring  that 
the  person  named  in  it  is  attainted  and  his 
property  confiscated. 

*(2)  Bill  in  Chancery :  A  bill  filed  in  Chan- 
cery. The  same  as  a  Bill  in  Equity  (q.v.). 

(3)  Bill  of  Conformity :    [CONFORMITY.] 

(4)  Bill  of  Costs :  A  bill  of  the  charges  and 
expenditure  of  an  attorney's  solicitor  incurred 
in  the  coud  ucting  of  his  client's  case. 

*  (5)  Bill  in  Equity :  Formerly  a  petition  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  relief  from  some  in- 
justice or  grievance  for  which  the  Common 
Law  afforded  no  redress.  (Blackstone  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  27.)  Now  that  law  and 
equity  have  been  fused  together  this  procedure 
no  longer  obtains. 

(<5)  Bill  of  Exceptions :  A  bill  of  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  a  judge  who  is  held  to 
have  misstated  the  law,  whether  by  ignorance, 
by  inadvertence,  or  by  design.  This  the 
judge  is  bound  to  seal  if  he  be  requested  by 
the  counsel  on  either  side  so  to  do.  Now  few 
bills  of  exceptions  are  given  in,  the  practice  of 
asking  for  a  new  trial  having  become  very 
prevalent.  (Blackstone :  Comment. :  bk.  iii. 
ch.  23.) 

(7)  Bill  of  Indemnity:  An  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  each  session  to  grant  indemnity  to 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  oaths  requisite 
on  entering  certain  situations. 

(8)  Bill  of  Indictment :   A  written  accusa- 
tion made  against  one  or  more  persons  of 
liaving  committed  a  specified  crime  or  misde- 
meanour.    It  is  preferred  to  and  presented  on 
oath  by  a  grand  jury.     If  the  grand  jury  find 
the  allegations  unproved,  they  ignore  the  bill, 
giving  as  their  verdict  "  Not  a  true  bill,"  or 
"  Not  found  a  true  bill ;"  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  consider  the  indictment   proved,  their 
verdict  is  a  "  True  bill,"  in  barbarous  legal 
Latin  "billa  vera."    (Blackstone:    Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  23.) 

(;>)  Bill  of  Middlesex  (from  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  the  Court  of  King's  or  Queen's 
Bench  sits) :  A  kind  of  capias  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county  directing  him  to  bring  thence  a  certain 
defendant  and  deliver  him  at  Westminster  to 
answer  to  a  plea  of  trespass.  The  words  ac 
etiam  then  brought  him  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  on  some  other  charge.  [Ac 
ETIAM.]  (Blackstone:  Comment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 
The  fictitious  charge  of  trespass  was  swept 
away  by  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  and  personal  actions 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  are  now  commenced  by  summons. 

(10)  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties:  A  bill  in- 
flicting pains  and  penalties  (short  however  of 
capital  punishment)  on  persons  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony,  even  though 
not  judicially  convicted  of  these  crimes. 

(II)  Bill  of  Particulars:   \  paper   stating 
a  plaintiff's  case,  or  the  set-off  on  defendant's 
side. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  «  =  o.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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02)  Eitt  of  Privilege :  A  bill  designed  to  sue 
those  who  are  privileged  against  arrest  [AR- 
REST.] (Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 

(13)  •  Bill  of  Review :  A  bill  or  petition  for 
the  review  of  a  decree  in  Chancery,  erroneous 
in  law  or  obtained  in  ignorance  of  new  facts 
afterwards  brought  to  light. 

04)  Bill  of  Right*.    [II.  Hist.] 

3.  Scott  Law:  Every  summary  application 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
Spec.— 

(1)  Bill  ofadvocation  to  Court  of  Justiciary : 
An   application    to   the    Commissioners    of 
Justiciary  praying   that  the  proceedings  of 
an  inferior  court  in  a  criminal  case  may  be 
advocated  or  brought  for  review  to  the  Court 
of  Session. 

(2)  Bills  of  Signet  letters:  Warrants  authoris- 
ing the  keeper  of  the  king's  signet  to  affix  it 
to  certain  writs. 

(3)  Bills  of  suspension  of  Court  of  Justiciary : 
An  application  to  the  Lords  of  Justiciary 
praying  them  to  suspend  or  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  passed  in  an  inferior  court 
lu  a  criminal  case. 

IL  History  and  Law.  Bill  of  Rights:  A  bill 
which  gave  legal  validity  to  the  "  claim  of 
rights,"  i.e.,  the  declaration  presented  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  on  the  13th  February,  1688,  and 
afterwards  enacted  in  Parliament  when  they 
became  king  and  queen.  It  declared  it  illegal, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  suspend 
or  dispense  with  laws,  to  erect  commission 
courts,  to  levy  money  for  the  use  of  the  crown, 
on  pretence  of  prerogative,  and  to  raise  and 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace. 
It  also  declared  that  subjects  have  a  right  to 
petition  the  king,  and,  if  Protestants,  to  carry 
arms  for  defence ;  also  that  members  of  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  freely  elected,  and  that 
their  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  place  out  of  Parliament. 
It  further  enacted  that  excessive  bail  ought 
not  to  be  required,  or  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, or  unusual  punishment  inflicted  ;  that 
juries  should  be  chosen  without  partiality ; 
that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  or  for- 
feitures before  conviction  are  illegal ;  and  that, 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  preserving  of  the 
laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
Finally,  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the 
crown. 

HI.  Parliamentary  Prnceilure  it  Law :  A 
draft  of  a  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  which, 
if  it  successfully  pass  the  Houses  of  Commons 
and  of  Lords,  and  obtain  the  royal  assent, 
will  become  law,  but  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly undergo  some  modifications  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  House,  and  may  ultimately 
prove  abortive.  The  classification  of  such 
bills  is  into  private  and  public.  If  the  relief 
sought  be  of  a  private  nature,  then  the  House 
must  be  approached  by  petition  ;  this  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
facts.  Only  in  the  event  of  this  report  being 
favourable  is  leave  given  to  introduce  a  bill. 
A  private  bill  is  not  printed  or  published 
among  the  other  laws  of  the  session.  Relief 
has  been  granted  against  it  when  it  has  been 
obtained  by  a  fraudulent  statement  of  facts. 
No  judge  or  jury  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  it, 
unless  it  be  specially  set  forth  and  pleaded 
before  them.  It  remains,  however,  enrolled 
among  the  public  records  of  the  nation. 
{Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  21.) 

Formerly,  public  bills  also  were  drawn  in 
the  form  of  petitions,  but  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  they  have  been  skeletons  of  bills 
in  Act  of  Parliament  form,  with  blanks  for 
modifications.  To  pass  into  law,  a  bill  must 
be  read  three  times  in  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  intervals  between  each  reading. 
After  the  second  reading,  which  is  supposed 
to  settle  the  general  principle,  it  is  referred  to 
a  committee,  which,  if  the  matter  is  to  be 
discussed,  may  be  of  the  whole  house.  [COM- 
MITTEE.] Then  the  third  reading  of  it  takes 
place.  If  it  lias  commenced,  as  most  bills  now  do, 
in  the  Commons,  it  is  then  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  undergo  the  same  processes  there. 
If  it  began  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  simi- 
larly sent  down  to  the  Commons.  If  when  a 
bill  has  gone  from  the  Lower  to  the  U]>i»er 
House,  amendments  are  proposed  upon  it  by 
the  Lords,  these  are  sent  back  to  the  Commons 
for  reconsideration.  If  the  Commons  assent 
to  these  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent  back  to 
the  Lords  to  pass.  In  important  bills,  when 


the  two  houses  cannot  come  to  an  agreement 
about  the  amendments,  a  conference  may 
take  place  between  them.  Money  bills  cannot 
be  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.  If  a  bill 
fail  at  any  of  th«  stages  of  its  progress  it 
cannot  be  reintroduced  again  the  same  session. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  it  then,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  receives  the  royal  assent  [ASSENT], 
after  which  it  is  called  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
This  statement  applies  also  to  the  procedure 
in  the  American  Congress  and  Legislatures. 

IV.  Comm.  k  Law :  A  writing  in  which  one 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  on  a  future  day  or  presently  on  de- 
mand, according  to  the   agreement   of  the 
parties  at  the  time  when  it  is  drawn  ;  and  on 
which,  in  the  event  of  failure,  execution  may 
be  summarily  done  to  enforce  payment. 
0)  Bunk  bill.    [BANK-BILL.] 
".    .   .    on  tbe  forging,  altering,  or  uttering  as  true 
when  foiyeil,  of  nuy  brink-Mil  or  notes,  or  other  wcu- 
ntie*."— alaclatone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  Bill  of  Adventure :   A  writing  signed  by 
a  merchant,  in  which  he  states  that  certain 
goods  shipped  in  his  name  really  belong  to 
another  person,  at  whose  risk  the  adventure 
is  made. 

(3)  Bill  of  Credit : 

(a)  Among  merchants:  A  letter  sent  by  an 
agent  or  other  jierson  to  a  merchant,  desiring 
him  to  give  the  bearer  credit  for  goods  or 
money.  It  is  frequently  given  to  one  about 
to  travel  abroad,  and  empowers  him  to  take 
up  money  from  the  foreign  correspondents  of 
the  person  from  whom  the  bill  or  letter  of 
credit  was  received. 

(6)  Among  governments :  A  paper  issued  by 
a  government  on  its  credit,  and  designed  to 
circulate  as  money. 


IT  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  is  provided  that  no  state  shall  issue  bills  of 
credit. 

(4)  Bill  of  debt :    A  bill  acknowledging  a 
debt,  and  promising  to  meet  it  at  a  specified 
time.     It  is  called  also  a  bill  obligatory. 

(5)  Bill  of  Entry:   A  written   account  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house,  whether 
imi>orted  or  designed  for  exportation. 

(ft)  BiU  of  Exchange :  A  bill  or  security 
originally  introduced  for  enabling  a  merchant 
in  one  country  to  remit  money  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  other.  It  is  an  open  letter  of 
request  from  one  man  to  another  desiring  him 
to  i>ay  to  a  third  party  a  specified  sum  and 
put  it  to  account  of  the  first.  If  A  in  London 
owe  £500  to  B  in  Melbourne  (Australia),  and 
C  be  about  to  travel  from  Melbourne  to  Lon- 
don, then  C  may  pay  the  £500  to  B  before 
departure,  and  carry  a  bill  of  exchange  on  A 
in  London  for  the  amount.  If  the  last-named 
gentleman  be  honest,  and  if  he  be  solvent,  he 
will  repay  the  money  to  C  on  reaching  London, 
and  C  will  have  reaped  an  advantage  in 
having  the  cash  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  which  it 
was  safer  for  him  to  cany  in  this  form  on  the 

Jiassage  than  if  he  had  had  it  in  notes  or  gold, 
n  such  a  transaction,  B,  the  jierson  who  writes 
the  bill  of  exchange,  is  called  the  drawer ;  A, 
to  whom  it  is  written,  is  termed  up  to  the 
time  that  he  accepts  it,  the  drawee,  and  after  he 
has  done  so  the  acceptor ;  and  C,  his  order,  or 
the  bearer — in  short,  whoever  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  money — the  payee.  The  bill  may  be 
assigned  to  another  by  simple  endorsement ; 
tbe  person  who  thus  transfers  it  is  named  the 
endorser,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  is  assigned 
the  endorsee  or  holder.  Every  one  whose 
name  is  on  the  back  of  a  bill  is  responsible 
if  the  person  on  whom  payment  should  legi- 
timately fall  fail  to  meet  his  engagement. 
The  first  bills  known  in  England  were  about 
A.D.  1328.  Bills  of  exchange  are  sometimes 
called  drafts.  Formerly  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant to  divide  them  into  foreign,  when 
they  were  drawn  by  a  merchant  residing 
abroad  or  his  correspondent  in  England,  and 
inland  when  both  the  drawer  and  the  drawee 
reside  within  the  kingdom.  Now,  the  dis- 
tinction is  little  attended  to,  there  being  no 
legal  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
bills. 

(7)  Bill  of  Lading :  A  document  by  which 
the  master  of  a  ship  acknowledges  to  have 
received  on  board  his  vessel  in  good  order  and 
condition  certain  specified  goods  consigned  to 
him  by  some  particular  shipper,  and  binds 
himself  to  deliver  them  in  similarly  good  order 


and  condition— unless  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
fire,  or  enemies  prevent  him — to  the  assignees 
of  the  shipper  at  the  point  of  destination,  on 
their  paying  him  the  stipulated  freight.  Usu- 
ally two  or  three  copies  of  a  bill  of  hiding  are 
made,  worded  thus:  "One  of  which  bills 
being  accomplished,  the  other  stands  void  " 
A  bill  of  lading  may  be  transferred  by  endor- 
satiou  like  a  bill  of  exchange. 

(8)  Bill  of  Parcels :   An  account  given  by  a 
seller  to  a  buyer,  giving  a  list  of  the  several 
article's  which  he  has  purchased  and  their 
prices. 

(9)  BiU  of  Sale : 

(a)  In  England :  A  deed  or  writing  under 
seal  designed  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  sale 
of  personal  proj>erty.    It  is  necessary  to  have 
such  an  instrument  when  the  sale  of  property 
is  not  to  be  immediately  followed  by  its  trans- 
ference to  the  purchaser.     It  is  used  in  the 
transfer  of  probity  in  ships,  in  that  of  stock 
in  trade,  or  the  goodwill  of  a  business.    It  is 
employed  also  in  the  sale  of  furniture,  the 
removal  of  which  from  the  house  would  call 
attention  to  the  embarrassed  circumstances 
of  its  owner  ;  hence  the  statistics  of  the  bill* 
of  sale  act  as  an  index  to  measure  the  amount 
of  secret  distress  existing  in  times  of  commer- 
cial depression.    In  not  a  few  cases  bills  of 
sale  are  used  to  defeat  just  claims  against  the 
nominal  or  real  vendor  of  the  goods  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  In  the  United  States :  A  writing  given  by 
the  seller  of  j>ersomil  property  to  the  pur- 
chaser, answering  to  a  deed  of  real  estate,  but 
without  seal. 

(10)  Bill  of  Sight :  A  form  of  entry  at  the 
custom-house  by  which  one  can  hind  for  in- 
spection, in  presence   of  the    officers,  such 
goods  as  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
previously    examining,    and    which,     conse- 
quently, he  cannot  accurately  describe. 

(11)  Bill  of  Store:   A  license  granted  at  the 
custom-house  to   merchants   tn    carry   such 
stores  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  without 
paying  customs  duty  upon  them. 

V.  Statistics.  Bill  of  Mortality :  A  statistical 
report  of  the  number  of  deaths  within  a  cer- 
tain locality  in  a  year  or  other  specified  j>eriod 
of  time.  To  make  the  figures  as  useful  as 
possible  for  scientific  purposes,  the  causes 
of  death  are  now  specified.  Bills  of  mortality 
for  London  were  first  issued  during  the 
ravages  of  a  plague  in  1592.  After  an  interval 
they  were  resumed  during  another  visitation 
of  plague  in  1003,  and  have  been  published 
weekly  from  that  time  till  now. 

VL  Nantical.  BiU  of  Health :  A  certificate 
given  to  the  master  of  a  ship  clearing  out  of  a 
port  in  which  contagious  disease  is  epidemic, 
or  is  suspected  to  be  so,  certifying  to  the  state 
of  health  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board. 

bill-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  mer- 
chant keeps  an  account  of  the  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.,  which  he  issues  or  receives  in 
the  course  of  business. 

bill-broker,  s.     A  broker  of  bills  ;  oiia 

who  negotiates  the  discount  of  bills. 

bill-chamber,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  department  of  the  Court  of 
Session  to  which  suitors  may  repair  at  all 
times,  vacations  included,  in  emergencies 
which  require  summary  procedure.  It  is 
here  that  interdicts  are  applied  for  and  se- 
questrations in  bankruptcy  obtained. 

bill  head.  s. 

Printijig:  The  printed  or  lithographed 
forms  used  by  tradesmen  and  others  at  the 
head  of  their  bills  or  memoranda. 

bill  holder,  s. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  bill 

2.  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  bills, 
memorandums,  or  other  slips  of  paper  an» 
secured  from  being  lost,  and  retained  in  order. 
There  are  various  forms  of  it    The  bills  or 
other  papers  may  be  j>ut  between  an  upper  and 
a  lower  plate  of  metal,  which  can  be  kept  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  tightness  by  screws ;  or 
there  may  be  a  spring  clasp,  or  a  wire  on 
which  the  bills  are  impaled. 

bill-sticker,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  stick  up  bills  on  walls,  hoardings,  &c.. 
for  advertising  purposes. 

bill  (1),  v.i.  [From  biU,  e.  (I),  in  the  sense  of 
the  beak  of  a  bird.  Referring  to  the  practice 
of  doves  to  manifest  affection  for  each  other 


boil,  boi^;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-elan,  -Uan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhnn.     -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c,  =  bel.  del. 
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by  placing  their  bills  in  conjunction.]     To 
caress,  to  fondle,  to  show  special  affection  for. 

(1)  Of  doves: 

"  Doves,  they  say,  will  bill,  after  their  pecking  and 
their  maruitmng.' —Den  Jonion  :  Catiline. 

(2)  Of  human  beings. 

"  Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing. 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling." 

Sudibrat. 

f  bill  (2),  v.t.    [From  BILL  (3),  *.  ] 

*  1.  To  register,  to  record.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  Booke  of  Lyfe,  there  shall 

I  see  me  billed." 
Author't  Meditation  in  Forbes' t  Eubulut,  p.  166. 

*  2.  To  give  a  legal  information  against ;  to 
Indict.    (Scotch.) 

"...  and  thai  bill  the  personis  offendouris  in  that 
behalf  aganls  the  treateis,"  tw.—Actt  Ja.  VI..  1587 
(ed.  1814),  p.  486. 

3.  To  advertise  by  means  of  bills ;  (of  a 
building)  to  cover  with  advertising  bills. 

"  His  masterpiece  was  a  composition  that  he  billed 
about,  under  the  name  of  a  sovereign  antidote. "— 
L'Ett. 

bil-lage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [BILGE.]  The  same 
as  BILOB,  v.  (Naut.)  (q.v.). 

bfl'-lard,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  bastard  or  imperfect  capon. 

2.  The  coal-fish  (q.v.). 

bfl-lar-dl'-e'-ra,  s.  [Named  after  Jacques 
Julien  Labillardiere,  a  French  botanist] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Pittosporacese  (Pittosporads).  The 
English  name  of  the  genus  is  APPLE-BERRY 
(q.v.). 

billed,  a.  [BILL.]  Having  a  bill.  Generally 
in  composition  as  short-billed,  tooth-billed,  &c. 

•  bil  -lers, » bil  lure,  t  bil-ders,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Probably  bidders  is  the  oldest 
form.]  A  plant  not  yet  properly  identified. 
It  is  called  also  bellragges (q.v.).  T.  Cooper 
(ed.  of  Elyots,  A.D.  1559)  says  that  some  name 
it  Yellow  Watercresses.  The  name  Bilders  is 
still  applied  in  Devonshire  to  Helosciadium 
nodiflorum,  which,  hcwever,  is  white  instead 
of  yellow.  (Britten  and  Holland.) 

bH  -let  (1),  *  byl-et,  s.  [In  Sw.  biljett ;  But. 
biljet ;  Sp.  boletta ;  Port,  bilhete ;  Ital.  bnlktta; 
Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  billet,  dimin.  of  O.  4  Norm. 
Fr.  bilk.]  [BiLL,  BULLET.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  paper,  a  note. 

"This  biUtt  was  Intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post, 
and  sent  up  to  Whitehall."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
eh.  xzil. 

2.  A  ticket,  directing  soldiers  at  what  house 
they  are  to  lodge  ;  also  the  soldiers'  quarters 
hi  the  house. 

\  In  the  proverb  "  Every  bullet  has  its 
billet,"  the  sense  of  billet  =  appointed  end 
and  destination,  probably 
comes  from  A.  2. 

B.  Heraldry : 

1.  A  small  oblong  figure, 
generally  supposed  to  re- 
present a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.    Its  proportion  is 
two  squares.      (Gloss,    of 
Her.) 

2.  A  staff  as   a  billet. 
ragulcd      and       tricked, 

meaning  a  ragged  staff  in  BILLET. 

pale.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

billet-doux,  «.  [Fr. ;  from  bilkt,  and 
doux  =  sweet  .  .  .  soft.]  Love-letter. 

II  In  the  subjoined  examples  observe  the 
different  words  with  which  Pope  makes  billet- 
doux  rhyme  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 
"  Twas  then.  Belinda,  if  report  «ay  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  opeu'd  on  a  billet-doux." 

Pope :  /tape  of  the  Lock,  1.  117-18. 
"  Here  file*  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-rtoux." 

Ibid.,  137-8. 

billet-note,  s.  A  folded  writing  paper 
six  by  eight  inches. 

blT-let,  »  byl-et,  s.  [From  Fr.  UUette  =  a 
feggot  of  wood  cut  and  dry  for  firing  ;  billet  = 
a  block,  a  clog  ;  Prov.  bilho.  Billot  is  dimin. 
ofFr.  biUe,  .  .  .  a  piece  of  wood.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  log  or  faggot  of  wood  for  firing. 

"  Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found."— Prior. 


2.  A  bar,  or  wedge,  or  ingot  of  gold,  or  any- 
thing similar.  (Act  of  Parliament,  27  Edw.  III., 
c.  27.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.    [BILLET-MOULDING.] 

2.  Saddlery: 

(1)  A  strap  which  enters  a  buckle. 

(2)  A  pocket  or  loop  which  receives  the  end 
of  a  buckled  strap. 

billet-head, .-.-. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  at  the  bow  of  a 
whale-boat  around  which  the  harpoon-line 
runs  ;  a  loggerhead. 

billet-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  used  in  string  courses 
and  the  archivolts  of  windows  and  doors.  It 


BILLET   MOULDING. 

consists  of  cylindrical  blocks  with  intervals, 
the  blocks  lying  lengthwise  of  the  cornice, 
sometimes  in  two  rows,  breaking  joint. 
(Knight.) 

bil  -let,  v.t.    [From  BILLET  (1),  v.  (q.v.).] 
L  Military: 

1.  To  direct  a  soldier  by  a  billet,  note,  or 
ticket  where  he  is  to  lodge. 

"  Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  say."  Shakeip. :  Othello,  ii.  a 

2.  To  quarter  soldiers  upon  householders 
or  others. 

"The  counties  throughout  the  kingdom  were  so  iu- 
ceused,  and  their  affections  puisuned.  that  they  refused 
'         'Hers  to   be  billeted  upon  tl 


to   suffer  the 


upon  them." — 


n.  Fig.  (of  people  in  general) :  To  send  to 
quarters  or  temporary  residence  in  any  place. 

bfl'-let-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BILLET,  v.] 
billeted-cable,  s. 
Arch.  :  Cabled  moulding  with  cinctures. 

bil'  let-ing,  s.  [BILLET,  y.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  directing  a  soldier  where  to  lodge 
or  quartering  him  on  a  specified  house. 

billeting -roll,  s.  A  set  of  rollers  for 
reducing  irou  to  shape,  to  merchantable  bar. 

bil -lets,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of 
the  English  names  for  the  Coal-fish,  Merlangus 
carbonarius. 

bJT-let-ty,  bn-lgt-6,  a.    [Fr.  Ulleti.} 

Her. :  Seme  of  billets. 

Billetty  counter  billetty  :  Barry  and  paly,  the 
divisions  of  the  former  being  as  wide  again  as 
those  of  the  latter. 

"bfll'-iard  (pron.  bll'-yard)  (pi.  bilT- 
iards,  bal-liards),  s.  &  «.  [InSw.  biljard, 
biljardspel  (s.  pL);  Dan.  billiardspil  (s.  pi.); 
Dut.  biljartspel  (s.  pi.)  ;  Ger.  billard,  billard- 
spiel;  Port,  billiard;  Ital.  bigliardo ;  Fr. 
billard  =  the  game  of  billiards,  a  cue ;  Bur- 
gundian  billard  =  a  cripple,  because  he  walks 
with  a  crutch,  also  called  billard.  From  FT. 
bille  =  a  piece  of  wood,  a  stick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Sing,  (of  the  form,  billiard) :  The  same 
as  plural  BILLIARDS  (q.v.). 


Cowper:  Retirement. 
2.  Plur  (of  the  forms  billiards,  balliards)  :  A 
game  of  skill,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1371 
by  Henrique  Devigne,  a  French  artist,  though 
claims  have  been  put  forth  on  behalf  of  Italy 
rather  than  France.  It  is  "played  on  a  level 
and  smooth  rectangular  table  with  ivory  balls, 
which  are  driven  by  a  tapering  stick  called 
the  cue,  according  to  the  rules  established  for 
the  particular  game  played.  (For  these  games, 
and  the  terms  used  in  describing  them,  see 
BRICOLE,  CARAMBOLE,  HAZARDS,  POOL,  PYRA- 
MIDS, WINNING-GAME,  LOSING-GAME,  and  FOUR 
GAME.) 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  baUiardi  turn  unfit." 
Spenter :  Mother  Bub.  Tale. 

"  Let  it  alone  ;  let's  to  billiitrd$."—X>iakesp.  :  Ant.  i 
Cleo/i.,  ii.  S. 


B.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  billiard)  :  Of  or 
l>ertaining  to  billiards,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  billiards. 

billiard-ball,  s.  An  ivory  ball  used  in 
the  game  of  billiards. 

"  Even  nose  and  cheek  withal. 
Smooth  as  is  the  billiard-bull. ' 

Ben  Jonton. 

billiard-Cloth,  s.  The  fine  green  cloth 
covering  a  billiard-table. 

billiard-CUe,  s.  A  cue  or  stick,  dim- 
inishing gradually  to  a  point  of  half  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  with  which  billiard-balls 
are  driven  along  the  table. 

billiard-mace,  s.  A  long  straight  stick 
with  a  head  at  the  point  formerly  used  for 
playing  billiards. 

billiard-marker,  .<?. 

1.  A  person,  generally  a  boy  or  young  man, 
who  marks  the  points  and  games  at  billiards. 

2.  A  counting  apparatus  for  automatically 
registering  these. 

t  billiard-stick,  s.  The  stick,  whether 
mace  or  cue,  with  which  billiards  are  played. 

"  When  the  ball  ol*ys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard-Hick. 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  bail,  but  bare  passion,"— 
Locke. 

billiard-table,  s.  An  oblong  table  on 
which  billiards  are  played.  It  is  generally 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide, 
covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  surrounded 
with  cushions,  and  containing  six  holes  or 
"pockets." 

"  Some  are  forced  to  bound  or  fly  upwards,  almost 
like  ivory  balls  meeting  on  a  billiard-table."— Boyle. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Billiard-room,  bil- 
liard-player, &c, 

bil'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BILL  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  The  strong  pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove." 
Dry  den. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  joining  bills  as  doves  do  in 
token  of  affection. 

2.  The  act  of  caressing  or  fondling. 

"  I  never  much  valued  your  billinyt  and  cooingi."— 
Leiyh  Hunt. 

Bil  lings  gate,  *  Bil   ings  gate,  s.  &  a. 

[Said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Belinus 
Magnus,  a  mythic  British  prince,  father 
of  King  Lud,  about  B.C.  400.  More  pro- 
bably from  some  unknown  person  called 
Billing.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Topog.  £    Ord.   Lang. :    The   celebrated 
London  fish-market  existent  at  least  as  early 
as  A.D.  979,  made  a  free  market  in  1699,  ex- 
tended in  1849,  rebuilt  in  1852,  and  finally 
exposed  to  the    rivalry   of  another   market 
begun  1874,  completed  1876.    (Haydn:  Diet. 
Dates.) 

2.  Foul  abusive  language,  such  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  mutually  employed  by 
those  who  are  unable  to  come  to  an  amicable 
understanding  as  to  the  proper  price  of  the 
fish  about  which  they  are  negotiating.    Lan- 
guage of  the  kind  described,   however,    can 
come  into  existence  without  the  presence  of  a 
fish-woman  to  aid  in  its  production,  and  it  is 
called  Billingsgate  by  whatsoever  lips  it  may 
be  uttered. 

(a)  In  a  quarrel  about  fish. 

"  Much  billingtgate  was  exchanged  between  the  boats 
[of  the  trawlers  and  those  who  objected  to  trawling], 
but  there  was  no  actual  violence."— Scotsman. 

(b)  Fish  not  being  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion. 

"  Let  Bawdry,  Billintgate,  my  daughter*  dear. 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear." 
Pope  :  Oum-iad,  1.  S07-». 

B.  As  adjective  :  Characteristic  of  Billings- 
gate. 

"...  but  that  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  all  very 
large  cities  have  their  Billingsgate  language."— Fuller: 
Worthie*.  lit.  ii.,  p.  197. 

*  bil'-lings-ga-try,  s.  [Eng.  BilHngsgat(e) ; 
-ry.]  Abusive  language.  [BILLINGSGATE.] 

"  After  a  great  deal  of  Billingsgatry  against  poet*." 
— Remark!  upon  Remarque*  (1673),  p.  56.  (J.  II.  in 
Boucher.) 

bill'-i-on,  *.  [In  Dut  biljoen;  Ger.  &  Pr. 
billion  ;  Port,  bilhao.  From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  (million.  Trillion  is  on  the  same 
model.]  A  million  times  a  million  in  English 
notation.  It  is  written,  1  with  twelve  ciphers 
after  it,  or  just  twice  as  many  as  a  million 


fate,  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  Uw, 
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has.  The  notation  in  France  and  the  United 
States  is  dittertnt,  billion  being  applied  to  1,000 
millions,  and  both  of  these  countries  use  the 
word  trillion  for  what  the  English  call  a  billion. 

•  l»n-lit,  o.  [From  A.S.  bil,  bill  =  any  instru- 
ment or  weapon  made  of  steel.]  Shod  with 
iron.  (Rudd.)  (Scutch.) 

"  With  the  wele  stetit  Mid  braid  Ml  it  ax." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  3SS,  1.    (Jamieton.) 

bill  man,  *  bll  -man,  >-.  [Eng.  bill  (1) ;  and 
man.]  "A  man  furnished  with,  or  armed  with, 
or  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  a  "  bilL" 

"  Advancing  from  the  wood  are  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band 
Lord  Dacre's  billmen  were  at  baud." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  iMt  Minttret,  IT.  14. 

bll  Ion,  *.  [Fr.  billon  =  (1)  copper  coin, 
(2)  debased  coin.] 

A'umts. :  A  German  coin-alloy  of  copper  and 
silver,  the  former  predominating. 

bU  -lit,  s.  [Fr.  billot  —  (1)  a  block,  (2)  a  clog ; 
Prov.  bilho.]  [BILLET.]  Gold  or  silver  In  the 
bar  or  mass. 

bfl'-ldw,  *bfl'-ldwe,  i.  [In  Icel.  bylgja; 
Sw.  bolja  ;  Dan.  biilge  ;  Low  Ger.  biilge ; 
(M.  II.)  Ger.  bulge.  Cognate  with  Eng.  bulge 
(q.v.).]  A  great  swelling  or  crested  wave  of 
the  sea  or  large  lake,  or  less  accurately  of  a 
river. 

"  An  vain  u  billow  in  a  tossing  sea." 

H'ordtworth  :  Excursion,  ok.  ii. 

billow-beaten,  o.    [Eng.  (1)  billow,  and 
:)  beaten.]    Beaten  by  the  billows.    (Lit.  <t 

"...  the  billow-beaten  fate 

Of  towering  statist*." 
Jordan  :  Divinity  and  Morality  in  Poetry,  S,  b. 

bil'-low,  v.i.  [From  billow,  s.  (q.v.).]  To 
swell  into  surges  ;  to  surge  ;  to  become  hollow 
and  crested.  (Johnson.) 

t  blT-lowed,  a.  [Eng.  billow ;  -ed.]  Swelled 
like  a  billow.  (Webster.) 

bfl'-low-ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.    [BILLOW.] 

"  The  billowing  snow  .  .  ."—Prior. 

bfl'-lOW-y',  *  biT-low-ie,  a.     [Eng.  billow; 
•V-] 
L  Of  the  sea :  Swelling  into  billows. 

"...  Pont  us.  the  barren  and  billowy  sea." — ffratt : 
Bitt.  Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch  L 

2.  Of  foam :   Tossed   from   the  surface  of 
billows. 

"  Descends  the  billowy  foam,  .  .  ." 

Thornton  :  Seaton*  ;  Spring,  S79. 

3.  Of  the  roar  or  murmur  of  the  sea :   Pro- 
duced by  the  billows. 

"  But  them  art  swelling  on,  theu  deep ! 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem  ne'er  to  sleep 
Until  the  close  of  time." 

Bemant :  The  Sound  of  the  Sea. 

4.  Of  a  grave :  Among  the  billows. 

**  But  Ju.it  escaped  from  shipwreck's  ftiHoioy  grave, 
Tremble*  to  near  it*  horrors  named  again. 

Hemant :  Sonnet,  80. 

•"  The  expression  now  common  is  a  watery 
grave. 

Bfl'-ly(l)*-  [Dimin.  of  Bill  =  William.  Such 
a  name  might  be  expected  to  be  given  to  a 
bird,  as  Robin  Red-breast,  Tom-tit,  &c.] 

billy-biter,  s.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Blue  Tit  (Parus  cceruleus).  [BLUB  TIT.] 

billy -butt  on,  s. 

Hort. :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Saxi- 
fraga  granulata. 

1  Other  plants  are  also  locally  designated 
by  the  same  name. 

billy  white-throat,  ».  A  name  for  a 
bird,  the  Garden  Warbler  or  Pettychaps 
(Sylvia  hortensis). 

bH'-iy (2),  bfl  -He,  *.  [Not  a  dimin.  of  Bill 
=  William.  It  may  be  one  who  bills,  caresses, 
or  fondles  another  (?).]  (Scotch.) 

1.  In  a  good  sense,  as  a  term  expressive  of 
affection  and  familiarity : 

L  A  companion,  a  comrade. 

"  Twas  then  the  billiet  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
And  by  Traquair-house  scamper'd," 

.ficol :  Poem*,  i  i.  7 . 

2.  A  brother. 

*  Fscome  to  "plain  o'  your  man  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 
And  syne  o  hii  billy  Willie,  quo  he." 


S.  A  lover. 


Uawick:  Collect.,  p.  M. 


"B«  not  owre  bowstrou*  to  yoor  bitty." 

Clerk  :  Evergreen,  ii.  1*. 


EL  In  an  indifferent  or  in  a  tlightly  bad 
sense: 

1.  A  boy ;   a  young  fellow  ;  a  hearty  good 
fellow  bent  on  pleasure. 

"And  then  I  met  wi'  Tun  o'  Todshaw,  and  a  wheen 
o'  the  rest  o'  the  billies  on  the  water  side ;  they're  a' 
for  a  fox  hunt  this  momiug. "— Scott :  Out  Mannering, 
ch.  zxv. 

2.  A  fellow.     (Used  possibly  rather   con- 
temptuously.) 

IH.  A  policeman's  baton.    (U.  8.) 

billy -bentie,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful] 
A  smart,  roguish  boy.  (Jamieson.) 

billy  blinde,   billy  blin,  t.     [Scotch 

blinde  =  Eng.  blind.] 

L  A  name  for  the  Brownie,  or  lubber  fiend. 
(S.  of  Scot.) 

2.  Blind-man's  buff ;  he  who  sustained  the 
principal  character  of  the  game  being  formerly 
clad  in  the  skin  of  an  animal,  making  him 
look  like  a  "  brownie."  [1.] 

billy-blinder,  bUlyblinder.  *. 

1.  Lit. :    One   who    blindfolds  another   at 
blind-man's  buff. 

2.  A  blind  or  imposition.    (Jamieson.) 

bH'-ljf  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Dr.  Murray 
considers  this  word  the  same  as  Billy  (1).  Cf. 
Betty,  Jenny.] 

1.  A  policeman's  baton. 

2.  Wool-manufacture :  A  slubbing-machine 
in  which  the  partially  competed  slivers  of 
wool,  in  the  condition  of  carding.s  or  rolls,  are 
joined  end  to  end  and  receive  a  slight  twist. 
[SLUBBINO-MACHINE.] 

3.  A  kettle,  a  pan,  a  teapot.    (Australian.) 

billy-gate,  «.  The  moving  carriage  in  a 
slubbing-machine. 

bll  -ly-cock,  *.  [Apparently  a  corr.  of  bully- 
cocked,  a  term  used  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  prob.  =  cocked  after  the  fashion  of 
the  bullies  of  the  period.  (N.E.D.)]  A  billy- 
cock hat  (Used  also  adjectively.) 

billycock  hat,  s.  A  vulgar  term  for  the 
stiff  felt  hat,  also  called  a  deer-stalker.  It  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  soft  felt  hats 
technically  named  Kossuths,  &c. 

*  bll'  man,  s.    [BILLMAN.] 

t  bi'-lo'b-ate,  o.  [From  Lat  prefix  M  =  two, 
and  Gr.  Ao/3ot  (lobos)  =  (1)  the  lobe  or  lower 
part  of  the  ear,  (2)  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  (3)  a 
legume.  (LOBE.)  In  Fr.  bilobt.]  Two-lobed ; 
partly,  but  not  completely  divided  into  two 
segments.  Bilobed  is  the  more  common  word 
for  the  same  thing. 

bi'-ldbed.  a.    [From  Lat  prefix  bi,  Or.  Ao0os 

(lobos)  (BILOBATE),  and  suff.  -ed.]     Bilobate 
(q.v.). 

* bi'-l6o,  pa.  par.    [Bi LUKES.]    Surrounded. 

"  He  biloc  hem  and  smette  among." 

Story  of  Urn.  t  £xod.,  2C84 

bl-loV-n-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  biloculaire.  From 
Lat  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  loculus  =  a  little 
place ;  a  coffin,  a  bier,  also  a  compartment ; 
a  small  receptacle  with  compartments  ;  dimin. 
of  locus  —  a  place.] 

Dot. :  Having  two  cells  or  compartments. 
(Specially  used  of  the  interior  of  ovaries  and 
ripe  pericarps.) 

bi-loc-u-li -na,  *.  [From  Lat  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  loculi.]  [BILOCULAR.]  D'Orbigny's 
name  for  a  genus  of  Foraminifera. 

* bl-lo'-ke'n  (pa.  par.  belolced),  v.t.  [From  A.S. 
gelocian  =  behold,  see.]  To  look  about.  (Or- 
mulum,  2,917.) 

*W-l8n'K,  prep.  [Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  long.] 
Alongside  of. 

"  The  reehing  worth  on  God  bilony." 

Story  of  Sen.  t  Exod.,  1.048. 

*  bi -loved,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [The  same  as  BE- 
LOVED (q.v.).]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,429.) 

•W-lU'-ken,  pa.  par.  [A.S.  belucan  (pret.  be- 
leac,  pa.  par.  belocen)  =  to  lock  up,  to  enclose, 
to  shut  up.]  Enclosed  ;  shut  up.  [BELOCK, 
BILOC.] 

"  Al  U  WuJcen  in  Rode*  hand." 

Story  of  Gen.  *  Exod.,  104. 

*  bi-lum'-pe'n,  pa.  par.    [BILIMPEN.  ] 


bil'-wa,  bale,  s.  The  name  given  in  th« 
Mahratta  country  and  some  other  parts  of 
India,  to  a  tree  of  the  Orange  family—  the 
Bengal  Quince  ((Egle  Marmelos),  a  thorny  tree 
with  ternate  leaves  and  a  smooth  yellow  fruit 
with  a  hard  rind.  [<EGLE,  QUINCE.] 

bi  mac  -u  late,     bi  m4c  -u-la-ted,     a. 
[From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  maculatm, 
pa.  par.  of  maodo,  to  make  spotted  ;  macula, 
a  spot,  suff.  -ed  ;  in  Fr.  bimacuU.] 
Biol.  :  Having  two  spots. 

"bl-ma-len,  v.t.  [From  A.S.  prefix  bi,  and 
maZ  =  a  spot,  a  mole.]  To  spot  (Piers  Plow- 
man, B.  xiv.  4.) 

bi'-ma-na,  *.  pi.    [From  Lat  prefix  W=two, 

and  manus  =  a  hand.] 

Zool.  :  Curler's  name  for  the  first  and  highest 
order  of  Mammalia.  Its  characteristic  is  that 
the  two  anterior  extremities  are  formed  into 
hands,  whilst  the  two  hinder  ones  are  real 
feet.  This  difference  does  not  obtain  even  in 
the  highest  member  of  the  Monkey  or  Quad- 
rumanous  order.  Cuvier  includes  under  the 
Bimana  only  a  single  genus  —  Homo,  or  Man. 

t  bi  -mane,  o.  [Fr.  bimane.  From  Lat.  prefix 
bi  —  two,  and  manus  =  a  hand.]  Having  two 
hands. 

bi  ma-notis,  a.  [Lat.  bi  =  doubly,  and 
manus  =  a  hand.]  Two-handed. 

"A  sleek  bimanoui  animal  "  —  0.   Eliot  :  Scene*  tt 
Clerical  Li/*,  p.  108. 

bi-mar'-gin-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  marginatus,  pa.  par.  of  margino  = 
to  furnish  with  a  margin  or  border  ;  margo, 
genit.  marginis  =  an  edge,  a  border,  margin. 
In  Fr.  bimargine.] 
Biol.  :  Double-bordered. 

*  bi  -mat  ter,  «.    [O.  Eng.  bi  =  by,  and  bye, 
and  matter.]    Unimportant  matters. 

"  I  eschewe  to  TM  liinulatiou  in  bimatleri.'—f'ox: 
Martyr*,  p.  741. 

*  bi-ma  ze,  *  bi-ma  -sen,  r.  t.    [The  same  as 

HF.MAZE  (q.v.).]     (Chester  Mysteries.)     (Strat- 
inann.) 

bl-me  -dl-al,  a.  [In  Ger.  Umedial.  From 
Lat  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  medius  =  middle.] 

Geom.  :  Made  up  of  the  sum  of  two  medial 
lines. 

Bimedial  line,  First  Bimedial  Line  :  A  line 
produced  by  adding  together  two  medial  lines, 
commensurable  only  in  power  ;  it  is  incom- 
mensurable with  either  of  these  taken  singly. 
Thus,  if  two  straight  lines,  a  and  \/2as,  stand 
to  each  other  the  one  as  a  side  and  the  other 
as  a  diagonal  of  the  same  square,  they  are 
incommensurable,  though  a*  and  2a*  are  not 
Their  sum  (the  bimedial  line)  is  a  +  V2o*. 
which  is  incommensurable  with  both  a  and 


*  bl-meT-den,  i'.  t.    [InQer.bemelden.]    Tode- 

nounce.   (Wright  :  Anecdota  Literaria.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

t  bl-me'm'-bral,  a.  [From  Lat  bi  =  two, 
membrum  =  members,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ol.] 
Having  two  members.  (Used  chiefly  of  sen- 
tences.) 

•  bi-men',    s.      [From    A.S.    bemcenen,    T.] 
[BiMENE.]    Complaint,  cry. 

"  And  [he]  to  god  made  hise  bimtn." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.,  S.8H. 

•  bl-mene,  •  by-mene  (pret.  *  biment,  •  bi- 

mente),  v.t.     [A.S.  bemcenan  (pret.  bimcende) 
=  to  bemoan.]    [BEMOAN.] 

1.  To  bemoan,  to  weep  for,  to  wail  for. 

"2xx  daiyes  wep  Israel 
For  hi*  dead  .  .  .  and  biment  it  wel." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.,  4149-M. 

2.  Reflf  lively  :    To  make  one's  complaint; 
to  complain. 

"  One  trimtntt  hire  to  abraham." 

Story  o/  Gen.  t  Exod.,  1.J1T. 

*  bl-men'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BIMENE.] 

t  bl-men'-sal,  a.  [Lat  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
mensis,  a  month.]  Occurring  once  in  two 
months.  [BIMONTHLY.] 

t  W-mSst'-rl-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  bimestri(s), 
and  Eng.  suffix  -al.  In  Fr.,  BI\,  Port.,  and 
Ital.  bimestrt.]  Continuing  for  two  months. 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  ehin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.      Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sUan,     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,  -siou«,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c. =bf  I,  del. 
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bimetallism— bind 


bl  met' -al-lifm.  «. 

Currency :  Loosely,  the  concurrent  coin- 
age of  two  metals  into  standard  money ; 
more  exactly,  the  legal  obligation  of  a  na. 
tional  mint  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  at 
a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  coup- 
led with  a  law  giving  such  coins  identical 
monetary  powers  without  discrimination 
as  to  the  metal  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  in  either  sense  popularly  termed  a 
double  standard.  This  system  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1803  by  the  French  law  of  7 
Germinal,  year  XL,  which  enacted  that 
6  grammes  weight  of  silver,  nine-tenths 
fine,  should  be  coined  into  the  monetary 
unit  of  one  franc.  The  kilogramme  of 
standard  silver  was  therefore  coined  into 
200  francs.  The  same  law  provided  for  the 
kilogramme  of  standard  gold,  nine-tenths 
fine,  being  coined  into  155  pieces  of  20 
francs,  equal  to  8, 100  francs,  or  at  the  rate 
of  5  grammes  weight  of  standard  gold  into 
15}^  francs,  thus  establishing  the  mint 
ratio  of  15k  to  1,  which  still  remains 
the  proportionate  weight  and  comparative 
mint  value,  in  France,  of  any  given  sum 
in  French-coined  Hilver  and  gold  respec- 
tively. That  bimetallism  provides  an  act- 
ual double  standard  is  scientifically  untrue, 
since  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand renders  a  continuous  parity  between 
any  two  commodities  at  a  fixed  ratio  not 
only  unlikely  but  almost  impossible.  In 
actual  operation,  th«  plan  resolves  itself 
into  what  may  be  called  alternative  mono- 
metallism ;  that  is  to  say,  of  two  metals 
legally  employed  on  equal  terms  as  a  basis 
of  a  currency,  the  cheaper  (at  the  estab- 
lished ratio)  will  be  the  actual  standard, 
supplanting  and  practically  nullifying  the 
other  and  dearer  standard  until  such  time 
as  the  natural  laws  of  commodity  shall  re- 
verse the  conditions  or  re-establish  be- 
tween the  metals  a  natural  parity  in  the 
exchanges— the  latter  being  a  rare  occur- 
rence. Two  separate  and  different  stand- 
ards for  the  same  thing  is  a  logically  ab- 
surd proposition,  but  a  legalized  choice 
between  two  nominal  standards  is  quite 
reasonable.  This  bimetallism  actually  con- 
templates. [MONEY,  f ;  VALUE,  «.,  U.J 

bl'-month-ly,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
Eng.  monthly.]  Happening,  leaving,  starting, 
&c.,  once  in  two  months ;  as,  a  in-monthly 
mail,  a  mail  which  is  despatched  once  in  two 
months.  [BIMENSAU]  (Goodricli  £  Porter.) 

•bin,  portions  of  verb.  fA.S.  beonde,  par.  o' 
beon,  beonne  =  to  be  ;  we  beon  =  we  are.  ]  Por- 
tions of  the  verb  to  be.  [Be,  BKN.J 

1.  Been.    (Halliwett:  Torrent  of  Portugal.) 

2.  Are. 

"  If  thou  hut  formed  right  true  vertues  face  herein. 
Vertue  berselfe  can   best  dUcerne   to  whom  they 
written  bin."  Sptnter :  t'ertet. 

S.  Were.    (Nares.) 
4.  Is. 

bin,  .«.  [A.8.  bin,  binne  =  a  manger,  crib,  bin, 
hutch,  or  trough.  In  Dan.  bing  ;  Dut.  ben  « 
a  basket,  a  hamper ;  Lat.  benna  (originally  a 
Gael,  word)  =  a  kind  of  carriage  ;  Wei.  ben, 
men  — a.  wain,  a  cart]  A  box,  or  other  en- 
closed place,  where  corn,  bread,  wine,  or  any- 
thing similar  is  kept.  Hence  such  compounds 
as  corn-bin.,  coal-bin,  &c. 

"The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  hops  t»  Into 
•  long,  square  frame  of  wood  called  a  bin."— Mortimer. 

bin,  inter] .  [Corrupted  from  ban,  v.,  in  the 
sense  of  curse,  anathema  upon.]  A  curse,  an 
Imprecation.  (Jamieson.) 

"  Bin  thae  biting  clegs."— Jamlfton. 

trf-na',  vl-na',   «.    [In  Hiudust.  Wn;  Hindi 

bina ;  Mahratta,  vinn.]  An  Indian  guitar, 
with  a  long  finger-board,  and  a  gourd  attached 
to  each  end.  Seven  strings  or  wires  wound 


BTNA. 

rotmd  pegs  tn  the  usual  way  are  attached  tc 
the  finger-board— four  on  the  surface,  and 
three  at  the  sides.  The  instrument  has  about 
twenty  frets.  In  the  performance  one  gonrc 
b  rested  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  other 
on  the  right  hip.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 


tbl-naL  a.  [From  Lat.  bin(i)^  two,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -0&]  (BINARY.  J  Double,  two. 
fori 

"  Bi»«l  rewi-e  »U  this," 
Fart.'  mtrJn)f  i'dmonton.  111.  1    (BUkardtou.) 

•bi-nam,  pret.  ofv.    [BEHIM,  BIMMEK.] 

*  bi'-name,  ».  [BYNAME.]  (Chaucer:  Boeth. 
2,333.) 

»F-nar-y,  •  bi'-nar-Ie,  a.  ft  *.  [In  Pr.  bl- 
naire ;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  binnrio.  From  Lat. 
Wnariua  =  consisting  of  two  ;  bini  =  two  by 
two,  two  apiece  ;  from  bi,  with  the  distribu- 
tive term  nits.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  two,  double,  dnaL 

•  B.  As  snbst.  :  That  which  constitutes  two. 

Binary  arithmetic :  A  method  of  notation  in- 
vented by  Leibnitz,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  in  China  about  4,000  years  ago.  As 
the  term  binary  implies,  there  are  only  two 
characters  in  this  notation,  these  are  1  and  0. 
By  it,  our  1  is  noted  by  1,  our  2  by  10,  3  by  11, 
4  by  100,  5  by  101,  6  by  110,  7  by  111,  8  by 
1000,  0  by  1001. 10  by  1010,  &c.  The  principle 
is  that  0  multiplies  by  2  iu  place  of  by  10, 
as  on  the  common  system.  Home  properties 
of  numbers  may  be  more  simply  presented 
on  tills  plan  than  on  the  common  one;  but 
the  number  of  places  of  figures  required  to 
express  a  sum  of  any  magnitude  is  a  fatal 
objection  to  its  use.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  himself 
did  not  recommend  it  for  practical  adoption. 

Binary  compound : 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  elements,  or  of 
an  element,  and  a  compound  performing  the 
function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  compounds 
performing  the  functions  of  elements. 

"  Among  the  secondary  organic  prod  acts  of  the  veget- 
able class  we  meet  a  few  instances  of  binary  com- 
pounds of  simpleelemeuts."— Todd 4 Bovrman :  PhytM. 
Anat^  VoL  1.  (Introd.),  p.  8. 

Binary  engine :  Usually  an  engine  having 
one  cylinder,  the  piston  being  impelled  by 
steam,  which,  having  done  its  work  there,  is 
exhausted  into  another  part  of  the  apparatus, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  communicate  its  un- 
utilised heat  to  some  liquid  volatile  at  a  lower 
temperature  ;  the  vapour  of  this  second  liquid, 
by  its  expansion  in  a  second  cylinder,  yields 
additional  useful  force.  Ether,  chloroform, 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  have  all  been  tried. 
(Knight.) 

Binary  form : 

Music :  The  form  of  a  movement  which  is 
founded  on  two  principal  themes  or  subjects. 
[SONATA  FORM.]  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

Binary  logarithms :  A  system  of  logarithms 
devised  by  Euler  for  facilitating  musical 
calculations.  Instead  of  liaving,  like  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  1  as  the 
logarithm  of  10,  and  43,429,448  as  the  modulus, 
it  had  1  as  the  logarithm  of  2,  and  the  modulus 
1,442,695. 

Binary  measure :  Common  time,  that  Is,  in 
which  the  time  of  rising  is  equal  to  that  of 
falling.  [ToNic  SOL-FA.] 

Binary  number:  A  number  composed  of 
two  units. 

Binary  scfde : 

Arith. :  A  uniform  scale  of  notation,  the 
ratio  of  which  U  two. 

Binary  star :  A  star  which,  closely  examined 
by  the  telescope,  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
stars  revolving  around  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  In  some  cases  they  are  coloured 
differently  from  each  other.  In  1803  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  discovered  that  y  Leonis,  t 
Bootis,  £  Herculis,  S  Serpentis,  and  y  Virginia 
are  revolving  double  stars,  and  others,  in- 
cluding Castor,  have  since  been  added  to  the 
list.  The  period  of  revolution  in  various  cases 
has  been  determined.  It  is  fouud  to  vary 
from  43  to  1,200  years. 

Binary  system : 

Zool.,  etc.  ;  A  system  of  classification  by 
which  each  sub-kingdom,  class,  order,  &c.,  is 
perpetually  divided  into  two,  the  one  with  a 
positive  and  the  other  with  a  negative 
1  character,  till  genera  are  reached.  For  in- 
stance, on  this  system,  the  animal  sub-kingdom 
is  divided  into  Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata, 
that  is,  animals  which  have,  and  animals 
which  have  not,  vertebrae.  The  first  is  a 
natural  combination ;  the  second  is  not  so, 
for  several  of  its  more  or  less  subordinate 
I  sections,  such  as  Articnlata,  Mollusca,  Arc., 
are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  Verte- 
bral* are  from. the  Invertebrata  in  general. 


Binary  theory  : 

Chem.  :  A  hypothesis  proposed  by  Davy  to 
reduce  the  haloid  salts  (as  NaCl)  and  the 
oxygen  salts  (as  NaNOj)  to  the  same  type,  the 
monad  Cl'  being  replaced  by  the  monad  radical 
containing  oxygen  (NOj).  Acids  are  hy- 
drogen salts,  as  HC1,  or  H(NO3)'.  A  radical 
is  only  part  of  a  molecule  which  can  unite  with 
or  replace  an  element  or  another  radical, 
atomicity  for  atomicity.  Thus  the  dyad 
radical  (804)"  can  replace  two  monad  radicals, 
(NOa)V  a*  ln  the  equation  Pb"(NO3)2  + 
Mg"(S&4)"  =  Pb'XSO*)"  +  Mg"(N03)'2.  A 
radical  cannot  exist  in  a  separate  state.  [See 
RADICAL.] 

bi'-nate,  a.     [From  Lat.  bini  =  two  by  two, 
and  Eug.  suffix  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Growing  two  together.    Having  two 


BINATE   LEAF. 

leaflets  growing  from  the  same  point  at  the 
apex  of  the  common  petiole.  The  same  as 
bifoliolate. 

bind,  *  bynde,  *  bin-  den,  *  byn'-dyn, 

(pret.  bound,  *  boumd,  *  bond ;  pa.  par.  bound, 
bounden,  *  bownd,  *  bond),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
binrlnn,  pret.  band,  bunde,  pa.  par.  bunden  — 
(1)  to  bind,  tie,  capture,  (2)  to  pretend  ;  gebin- 
dan  (same  meaning)  ;  Sw.  &  Icel.  binda;  Dan. 
binde;  Dut.binden,inbinden,verbinden;  Oer. 
binden;  Goth,  bindan,  gabindan;  Pers.  ban- 
dan,  banilidan  =  to  bind,  to  shut ;  Hindust. 
bdndhiia  —  to  bind ;  Mahratta  bandhane ; 
Sausc.  bandh.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  tie  or  fasten  artificially. 

(1)  To  tie  a  person  or  thing  by  means  of 
cords,  ropes,  chains,  or  anything  similar.    In 
the  case  of  i>ersons  this  may  be  to  prevent 
one  from  becoming  free,  to  bandage  a  bleeding 
wound ;  to  serve  for  utility  or  omament,  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 

"...  bintling  nuA  delivering  into  prisons  both  men 
and  woineu."— Aat  xxii.  4. 

"  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them 
in  bundles  to  burn  them."— Matt.  xiii.  30. 

"Thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  into* 
window,  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  bj.'—Jotk.  U. 
18. 

(2)  To  keep  in    shape  and  strengthen  by 
means  of  an  artificial  band  or  border,  boards, 
backs,  or  anything  similar.     Used — 

(a)  Of  the  border  sewed  on  a  carpet,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

(b)  Of  the  fastening  a  wheel  by  means  of 
a  line. 

(c)  Of  the  stitching,  pressing,  and  cutting  a 
book,  and  of  placing  covers  upon  it.    [BOOK- 
BINDING.] 

"  Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter. 
So  f airly  botindf 

SHnketp  :  Rom.  i  Jut.,  ill.  & 
"  Those  who  could  never  read  the  grammar. 
When  my  dear  volumes  touch  the  hammer, 
May  think  books  best,  as  richest  bound  I " 
\  •  Prior. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  by  physical  action. 
(Used  of  the  operations  of  nature  under  the 
divine  control.) 

(1)  Operating  vpon  persons :  To  restrain  by 
morbid  action  from  movement  Specially— 

(a)  In  the  case  of  one  bent  double  by  disease. 

••And.  )>ehold.  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a 
•pirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  to- 
gether, and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself.  .  .  .  And 
ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham, 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be 
loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  dayf— LuX* 

Xili.  11,  16. 

(b)  Any  hindering  the  flux  of  the  bowels,  or 
making  them  costive. 


fate,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  eamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  wfcd,  SOB  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car.  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  w = «.    ey  -  a.   qa  =  kw. 


bind— bin  dheimite 
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"Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parti  of  contrary 
operations  :  parts  that  purge,  anil  parts  that  bind  the 
body."— Bacon. 

(2)  Operating  ttpon  things:  To  restrain  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  exercise  restraint  or  moral  compulsion 
upon  the  human  mind,  heart,  conscience,  or 
will,  or  upoii  the  will  of  any  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

(a)  Upon  man :  By  natural  or  by  human 
law,  by  an  oath,  a  contract,  a  promise,  a  vow, 
considerations  of  duty,  kindness  shown  to 
one,  an  overmastering  moral  impulse,  or  some 
other  influence  or  necessity  to  do  some  act  or 
abstain  from  doing  it. 

"  The  law.  by  which  all  creature*  else  are  bound, 
Hinds  man.  the  lord  of  all." 

Cowper :  The  Talk,  bk.  1. 

"...  traitora  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath,  and 
whom  no  oath  could  bind." — Macaulay :  HM.  ling., 
vol.  iv.,  oh.  xxii. 

(6)  Upon  one  of  the  inferior  animals. 
"You  will  sooner,  by  imagination,  bind  a  bird  from 
tinging,  than  from  eating  or  flying."—  Bacon. 

2.  To  establish  by  a  judicial  decision  ;   to 
confirm ;  to  ratify. 

"...  whatsoever  thon  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven."— Matt,  xvi.  19. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contract  its  own  parts  together;  to 
grow  stiff  and  hard. 

2.  To  make  costive. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

"  The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck,  between  a 
Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America,  are 
binding  to  them,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

C.  In    spe.cii.il  phrases :    (In   those   which 
follow,  bind  is  uniformly  transitive.) 

(1)  Bound  in  the  spirit:  SeSefwVos  T<?  irvtv- 
HO.TI  (dedemenos  to  pneumati),  lit.,  bound  to 
the  spirit  —  bound   to   my   own   spirit,  the 
ardent  spirit  leading  forward  the  captive  body 
=  under  a  resistless  impulse. 

"And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  tlte  spirit  unto 
Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall 
me  there."— Acti  xx.  22. 

(2)  To  bind  an  apprentice.    [Bind  out.] 

(3)  To  bind  down.     To  restrain  one  from 
perfect  freedom  on  any  matter  by  inducing 
nim  to  come  under  formal  written  stipulations 
with  regard  to  it. 

(4)  To  bind  in:   To  shut  in,  so  as  to  make 
one  feel  like  a  prisoner.     Used — 

(a)  Of  a  physical  restraint  around  one. 

"  In  such  a  dismal  place. 

Where  joy  ne'er  enters,  which  the  sun  ne'er  cheers, 

Bound  in  with  darkness,  overspread  with  damps." 

Bryden. 

(b)  Of  a  moral  restraint. 

"  Now  I'm  cabin'd,  critab'd,  confln'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  aud  fears," 

Shakap.  :  Macbeth,  lit  4. 

(5)  To  bind  out,  or  simply  to  bind  an  ap- 
prentice, to  draw  out  indentures,  guaranteeing 
nis  services  to  a  particular  master,  on  certain 
conditions,  for  a  specified  time. 

(6)  Law.     To  bind  over :   To  oblige  to  make 
appearance  in  a  court  of  law  uuder  penalties 
for  failing  to  do  so. 

"  Sir  Roger  was  staggered  with  the  report*  concern- 
ing this  woman,  and  would  have  bound  her  owr  to  the 
county  sessions."— .4  Miton. 

(7)  To  bind  to: 

(i.)  To  place  under  indentures  or  contract, 
or  any  other  obligation  to  a  person. 


(ii.)  To  impel  to  a  course  of  action. 

(a)  By  considerations  of  duty. 

"  Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to." 
Shaketp. :  Othello,  iii.  8. 

(b)  By  the  lower  propensities  of  one's  nature. 

"  If  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
"Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  aud  still  a  slave." 
Dryden. 

(8)  To  bind  up: 

(i.)  Lit. :  To  tie  up  with  bandages  or  any- 
thing similar.     Used— 
(a)  Of  a  wound  tied  up  with  bandages. 

"...  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on 
him,  And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wouads."— 
£]<*«  x.  3S,  34. 

(6)  Of  anything  else. 

"  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among  ray 
di»ciples."-/«aia*  viii.  !«. 

(ii.)  Fig. :  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"...  yet  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  blndi  up  the 
understanding,  and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one 
object,  from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  off."— iodto. 


T  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  verbs  to 
bind  and  to  tie: — "Binding  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a  body  ;  tying,  by  in- 
volution within  itself.  Some  bodies  are 
bound  without  being  tied-  ;  others  are  tied 
without  being  bound ;  a  wounded  leg  is  bound 
but  not  tied ;  a  string  is  tied  but  not  bound ; 
a  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  there- 
fore serves  to  keep  several  things  in  a  com- 
pact form  together  ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent 
one  single  body  separating  from  another ;  a 
criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is  tied  to 
a  stake. "  "  Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ 
in  degree  ;  binding  serves  to  produce  adhesion 
in  all  the  parts  of  a  body ;  tying  only  to  pro- 
duce contact  in  a  single  part."  Similarly,  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  terms,  a  "  bond  of 
union  is  applicable  to  a  large  body  with  many 
component  parts ;  a  tie  of  affection  marks  an 
adhesion  between  individual  minds." 

(b)  To  bind,  to  oblige,  and  to  engage  are  thus 
discriminated: — " Bind  is  more  forcible  and 
coercive  than  oblige ;  oblige  than  engage.  We 
are  bound  by  an  oath,  obliged  by  circum- 
stances, and  engaged  by  promises.  Conscience 
binds,  prudence  or  necessity  oblige,  honour 
and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  bound  no 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by 
those  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  provide  for  his  helpless  offspring.  Polite- 
ness obliges  men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a 
friendly  exterior  towards  those  for  whom  they 
have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot 
shrink  from  our  duty  without  exposing  our- 
selves to  the  infamy  of  all  the  world."  "  A 
debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  the  importunate  demands  of 
the  creditor  ;  he  is  engaged  to  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  given.  A  bond  is  the 
strictest  deed  in  law ;  an  obligation  binds 
under  pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss  ;  an  engagement 
is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties."  (Crabb:  English 
Synon.) 

bind,  *  bynde  (English),  bind,  *  binde 

(Scotch),  s.     [From  bind,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  tendril ;   a  flexible  shoot ;  a  twining 
or  climbing  stem. 

"  liimde,  a  twyste  of  a  wyne  (vyne,  P.):  Capriolui, 
C.  F.  —  Prompt.  Pan. 

*  2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine  (Lonicera  pericly- 
menum,  Lin.) 

"  Bynde,  or  wode  bynde :  Corriffiola,  vitella,  Cath. 
(edera  rolubll'a,  K.)."— Prompt.  Pan. 

If  Common  bind  :  Probably  both  Convolvulus 
arvensis  and  C.  sepium.  [BINDWEED.] 

*  3.  Dimension,  size.    (Scotch.) 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  Size,  specially  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  anything.    Thus  a  barrel  of  a 
certain  bind  is  one  of  certain  dimensions. 

••  It  is  statute— that  the  barrell  bind  of  Salmound 
sould  ki'ip  and  contein  the  assyse  and  mesonr  of  four- 
tene  gallonis,  .  .  ."—Acti  Ja.  III.,  1487,  c.  131  (ed.  1566), 
C.  118. 

(b)  Size  or  dimension  in  general. 

"The  wylde  geese  of  the  greit  bind.  .  .  ."—JLctt  Afar. 
1551,  c.  11  (ed.  ises). 

(2)  Fig. :  Power,  ability. 

U  Aboon  my  bind :  Beyond  my  power. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  Technically: 

L  Hop-growing :  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called 
from  its  winding  round  a  pole  or  tree,  or  being 
tied  to  it 

"  The  two  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  the  grey  bind; 
the  latter  is  a  Urge  square  hop,  and  the  more  hardy." 
—Mortimer :  Art  of  llutb. 

IL  Music: 

1.  A  curved  line,  - — <•,  a  sign  which,  when 
placed  over  two  notes  of  the  same  name  or 
same  pitch,  enharmonically  changed,  directs 
that  the  two  are  to  be  sustained  as  one.     It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  points  of  syncopa- 
tion and  suspension.     It  is  not  the  same  as  a 
slur  (q.v.). 

2.  A  brace  (Fr.  accolade)  which  binds  toge- 
ther the  separate  parts  of  a  score.    (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

IIL  Metal-working :  Indurated  clay  when 
mixed  with  oxide  of  iron, 

IV.  Fishing.  A  bind  of  eels :  A  quantity 
consisting  of  ten  strikes,  each  containing 
twenty-five  eels,  or  250  in  all. 


*  bind  pock,    *  bind  poke,  s.      One 

who  binds  up  his  poke  or  sack,  or  pocket, 
instead  of  opening  it  for  charitable  purposes  ; 
a  niggard.  (Scotch.) 

"The  Scots  call  a  niggardly  nun  a  bind-poke."— 
felly,  p.  219.  (Jamieson.} 

bind  rail,  ?. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  piece  to  which 
the  heads  of  piles  are  secured  by  mortising 
or  otherwise,  serving  to  tie  several  of  them 
together  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  flooring- 
joists  or  stringers.  A  cap. 

bind  -corn,  ».  [Eng.  bind ;  com.  So  called 
from  its  twining  around  the  stems  of  corn.] 
A  plant,  Polygonum  convolvulus.  (Scotch.) 

bind  -er,  *  bin-dere,  s.  [From  Eng.  bind, 
v.,  and  suff.  -er.  In  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  binder; 
Sw.,  in  compos.,  bindare,  binder.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  binds. 

(a)  Sheaves,  or  anything  like  them  literally 
tied  up. 

"  Three  binders  stood,  and  took  the  handf  uls  reapt, 
From  boys  that  gather'd  quickly  up."— Chapman. 

(b)  Books.    (In  this  sense  generally  in  com- 
position, as  bookbinder.) 

2.  That  which  binds. 

(1)  A  fillet,  a  band. 

"  A  double  cloth  of  such  length  and  breadth  as  might 
serve  to  encomi>ass  the  fractured  member,  I  cut  fron> 
each  end  to  the  middle,  into  three  binder t.'—  Witeman. 

(2)  An  astringent. 

"  Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  surely, 
which  keeps  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble.  Bread  is  » 
binder;  and,  for  that,  abolisht  even  in  their  ale."— 
Beaumont  i  Fletcher :  Scornful  Lady. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  tie-beam,  a  binding-joist  sup- 
porting transversely  the  bridging-joists  above 
and  the  ceiling-joists  below,  to  shorten  the 
bearings.    (Knight.) 

2.  Shipbuilding :  A  principal  part  of  a  ship's 
frame,  such  as  keel,  transom,  beam,  knee,  4c. 
(Knight.) 

3.  Timber   trade    (pi.    binders):    The    long 
pliant  shoots   of  hazel,    ash,    willows,    and 
similar    trees    which    have    elasticity    and 
strength   enough   to   make  them   useful   in 
fastening    down   newly -plucked   sedges,    in 
making  close  fences  round  rabbit-warrens, 
sheep-folds,  &c,  ;   in  forming  hurdles,  and  in 
tying  up  faggots  and  brooms.      In  various 
parts   of  the    country  they  are  called  also 
WITHERS,  WEEKS,  EDDERS,  or  RODERS.    (Tim- 
ber Trflde  Journal.) 

4.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  attachment   to  a  reaping  -  machine 
which  binds  the  gavels  into  sheaves. 

(2)  A  wisp  of  straw,  a  cord,  wire,  or  other 
band  for  binding  a  sheaf  of  grain. 

5.  Weaving :   A  lever  applied  in  a  shuttle- 
box  to  arrest  the  shuttle  and  prevent  its  re- 
bounding. 

6.  Sewing-machine :   A  device  for  folding  a 
binding  about  the  edge  of  a  fabric  and  sewing 
it  thereto. 

7.  Bookbinding :  A  cover  for  music,  maga- 
zines, or  papers,  forming  a  temporary  binder 
to  keep  them  in  order  for  convenient  reference. 

binder-frame,  s.  A  hanger  with  ad- 
justable bearings  by  which  the  angular  position 
of  the  shafting  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  belting. 

binder's  board,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  thick  sheet  of  hard,  smooth, 
calendered  pasteboard,  between  which  printed 
sheets  are  pressed  to  give  them  a  smooth  sur- 
face. Also  the  stiff  pasteboards  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  sides  of  book  covers. 

t  bind'-er-&  *.  [Eng.  bind ;  -try.  In  Ger. 
buchbinderei ;  Dut.  bind«ry.]  A  place  where 
binding  is  carried  on.  Specially  a  place 
where  books  are  bound.  (Pen.  Cycl.)  Said  to 
be  recent  in  its  origin,  and  to  have  come  at 
first  from  America,  where  it  is  very  common. 

bind-hei  -mite,  s.  [Named  after  Bindheim, 
who  analysed  and  described  it.  Eng.,  Ac., 
suff.  -ite.  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  A  mineral,  called 
also  bleinierite,  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue having  the  latter  name,  whilst  Dana 
prefers  the  former  one.  It  occurs  amorphous, 
reniform,  spheroidal,  encircling,  or  in  other 
forms  or  ways.  The  hardness  is  4 ;  the  sp. 
gr.  4 '60— 5'05  ;  the  lustre  resinous,  dull,  or 
earthy  ;  the  colour  white,  gray,  brownish,  or 


boll,  bo^;  pollt,  jo%l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -#on,  -sion  =  znun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -cle,  &c.  =  bel,  ceL 
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yellowish.  Composition  :  Antiinonic  acid, 
32-71—  47-3(3  :  oxide  of  lead,  4073—  61-38  ; 
water,  5'43—  11  '98,  with  other  ingredients.  It 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  various 
antimonial  ores.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall  and 
Siberia. 


ing,    *  byn  dingo,    •  byn-dynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIND,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective.    Specially-* 

1.  Astringent. 

2.  Stiff  and  hard. 

"If  the  land  is  a  binding  \nnd,  you  must  make  it 
fine  by  harrowing  of  it."—  Mortimer. 

3.  Hindering;  restraining. 

"  Even  adverse  navies  bless'd  the  binding  gale." 
Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  binding,  tying,  fastening,  or 
otherwise  restraining  ;    the  state  of  being  so 
tied,  fastened,  or  otherwise  restrained. 

2.  That  which  binds,  ties,  fastens,  or  other- 
wise restrains. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Book-binding.    Spec.  :  The  art  of  putting 
covers  on  a  book.    [BOOK-BINDING.] 

2.  Fencing:  A  method  of  securing  or  cross- 
ing an  opponent's  sword  by  means  of  pressure 
accompanied  with  a  spring  of  the  wrist. 

3.  Nant.,  Shipbuilding,  £c.  (pi.  bindings)  : 
(a)  The  timbers  of  a  ship  which  hold  the 

frames  together.  Such  are  the  beams,  knees, 
clamps,  water-ways,  &c. 

(6)  The  iron  wrought  around  the  dead-eyes. 

binding-cloth,  s. 

Cloth  mamtf.  :  Dyed  and  stamped  muslin  for 
covering  books.  The  dyed  cl"th  is  passed 
between  engraved  rollers,  or  is  worked  after 
being  cut  into  patterns  of  the  required  size. 
The  engraved  cylinders  of  hard  steel  confer 
the  impress  characteristic  of  the  back  and 
sides  along  with  embossed  designs  over  the 
surface  in  sharp  relief.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
good  substitute  for  leather,  which  it  has 
nearly  superseded  for  general  use.  (Knight.) 

binding-guide,  s. 

In  Sewing-machines:  A  device  adapted  to 
receive  a  binding  and  fold  it  about  the  edge  of 
a  piece  of  material  to  be  bound.  Two  methods 
have  been  tried.  1.  A  flattened  tube  folded 
gradually  on  itself  longitudinally  from  near  its 
receiving  to  its  delivering  end,  but  with  a 
space  left  for  the  edge  of  the  material.  2.  Ad- 
justable hooks  projecting  through  the  face  of 
a  guide  and  facing  each  other  ;  the  binding  is 
directed  by  the  guide  and  hooks,  the  material 
to  be  bound  rests  between  the  hooks,  and  the 
latter  are  adjustable,  to  lap  the  binding  more 
or  less  on  either  side.  Some  binders  turn  in 
or  hem  the  edges  of  a  bias  strip  of  cloth  as 
it  is  applied  for  a  binding.  (Knight.) 

binding-joist,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  binder,  a  joist  whose  ends  rest 
oppn  the  wall-plates,  and  which  support  the 
bridging  or  floor  joists  above  and  the  ceiling 
joists  below.  The  binding-joist  is  employed 
to  carry  common  joists  when  the  area  of  the 
floor  or  ceiling  is  so  large  that  it  is  thrown 
into  bays.  With  large  floors  the  binding- 
joists  are  supported  by  girders.  [GIRDER.] 
Binding-joists  should  have  the  following  di- 
mensions :  — 

length  of  Bearing.          Depth.  Width. 

Feet.  Inches.  Inches. 
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8  7  4} 

10  8  6 

12  9  6i 

14  10  « 

10  11  6} 

18  12  7 

20  13  7} 

(Knight.) 

binding-plate,  *.  One  of  the  side  plates 
Of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  which  are 
tied  together  oy  bolts  across  the  furnace,  and 
by  flanges,  and  serve  to  bind  the  parts  of  the 
furnace  together  and  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  arched  roofs  of  the  furnace  and  iron  cham- 

ber.    [PUDDLING-FURNACE.]     (Knight,) 

binding-rafter,  «. 

Carp.  :  A  longitudinal  timber  in  a  roof, 
supporting  the  rafters  at  a  point  between  the 
comb  and  eave.  (Knight.) 


binding— binn 

binding-screw,  s.  A  set-screw  which 
binds  or  clamps  two  parts  together.  The 
term  is  applied  especially,  in  instruments  of 
graduation  and  measurement,  to  a  screw  which 
clamps  a  part  in  a  given  position  of  adjust- 
ment. For  instance,  the  screw  by  which  the 
wire  of  a  galvanic  battery  is  held  in  close 
contact  with  other  metallic  portions  in  the 
circuit  is  regarded  as  a  binding-screw. 
(Knight.) 

binding-screw  clamp,  s. 

Galvanism:  A  device  used  with  voltaic 
batteries ;  the  lower  portion  is  a  clamp  for 
the  zinc  or  copper  element,  which  is  suspended 
in  the  bath  ;  the  upper  has  a  hole  for  the  con- 
ductor-wire, and  a  screw  which  comes  forcibly 
down  upon  it  to  ensure  contact.  (Knight.) 

binding  -strakes,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Thick  strakes,  planking,  or 
wales,  at  points  where  they  may  be  bolted  to 
knees,  shelf-pieces,  &c.  (Knight.) 

binding-Wire,  *.  The  wrapping-wire 
for  attaching  pieces  which  are  to  be  soldered 
together,  or  to  hold  in  intimate  contact  the 
parts  concerned  in  a  voltaic  circuit.  (Knight.) 

bind  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Bag.  binding ;  -ly.]  In 
a  binding  manner  ;  so  as  to  bind.  (Webster.) 

bind'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  binding;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  binding;  that  is,  of 
having  force  to  bind.  (Coleridge.) 

bind'-Ings,  *.  pi.    [BINDING.] 

Ship-building.     [BINDING,  C.  II.  3.] 

bin'-dle,  s.  [A.S.  bindele  =  &  binding,  tying, 
or  fastening  with  bands.  In  Sw.  bindel  = 
bandage,  a  fillet ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  bindzel.  From 
Sw.  binda  ;  Dan.  binde ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  binden 
=  to  bind.]  The  cord  or  rope  that  binds  any- 
thing, whether  made  of  henip  or  straw. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bind'- weed,  s.  [Eng.  bind  ;  weed  =  the  weed 
that  binds,  so  called  from  its  long,  slender, 
twining  stem.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  extensive  genus  Convolvulus. 

*U  Bindweeds  (pi.)  is  the  English  designation 
given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  Convolvulaceae. 

2.  Smilax  aspera,  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France,  of  Italy,  &c. 

IT  Bindweed  is  the  local  name  of  several 
other  species  of  plants.  In  Ayrshire  it  is 
applied  to  the  Common  Ragwort  (Senecio 
Jacoboea),  but  in  this  case  it  is  really  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bunweed  (q.v.). 

Black  Bindweed :   Polygonum  convolvulus,  L. 

Blue  Bindweed:  Solanum  dulcamara,  L. 
(Ben  Jonson :  Vision  of  Delight.) 

Hooded  Bindweeds:  Plants  of  the  family 
Convol  vulaceie  and  the  genus  Calystegia.  It 
is  only  a  book  name. 

Ivy  Bindweed :  Polygonum,  convolvulus,  L. 

Nightshade  Bindweed :  Circcea  lutetiana,  L. 

Sea  Bindweed :  Convolvulus  soldanella,  L. 

Small  Bindweed :  Convolvulus  arvensis,  L. 

bind'-with,  ».  [Eng.  bind,  and  with,  s.  So 
called  because  it  is  used  in  place  of  "  withs," 
or  withies,  for  binding  up  other  plants. 
(Prior.)]  The  Clematis  mtalba,  or  Travellers' 
Joy. 

bind  wood  (d  of  bind  mute),  s.  [Eng 
bind  ;  -wood  =  the  wood  that  binds.]  A 
Scotch  name  for  Ivy  (Hedera  helix.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

t  bine,  •  byne,  ».     [From  bind.]    The  run- 
ning or  climbing  stem  of  a  plant.     (Used 
especially  of  the  nop  plant)    [BIND,  s.,  B.  I.] 
(Gardner.) 
T  Great  Bines :  A  plant,  Convolvulus  sepium, 

L.      [BlNEWEED.] 

'bm-e-othe,  v  bi-ne-then,  prep.  <t  adv. 
The  same  as  BENEATH  (q.v.). 

bi-ner'-vate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  Eng.  nervate  =  pertaining  to  a  nerve.] 
[NERVE.] 

Bot. :  Two-nerved.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
have  two  raised  "nerves"  or  "veins"  along 
their  leaf. 

*  bi-nethe,  *  bi-ne-then,  prep.  &  adv.  [BE- 
NEATH. ] 


bine '-weed,  s.  [Bine  =  bind,  and  weed.  ]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  a  plant,  Convolvulut 
sepium,  more  commonly  called  Bindweed  (q.  v.). 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

bing  (1),  (Scotch  £  0.  Eng.),  s.  [Sw.  binge  =  a 
heap  ;  Icel.  liiugr.  Binge  in  Dan.  means  not  a 
heap,  but  a  bin.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  heap. 

"  Quhen  thay  depulye  the  mekil  bing  of  qul  ete." 

Doug. :  tiryil,  113,  49. 
"  Potato-6in<7<  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
O'  coming  winter'!  biting,  frosty  breath." 

Burnt :  The  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

2.  Spec. :  A  pile  of  wood,  immediately  de- 
signed as  a  funeral  pile. 

"  The  rrete  bing  was  vpbeildit  wele, 
Of  afk  trets,  and  fyrreu  schydis  dry. 
Wythm  the  secret  cloys,  vuder  the  sky." 

Doay.  :  I'irgil,  117,  43. 

U  Bing  in  the  last  example  is  the  rendering 
of  Lat.  pyra, 

bmg  (2),  bynge,  s.  [Dan.  ling  =  a  binn,  a 
bin;  A.S.  oui  =  a  bin,  a  trough.]  A  trough. 
The  same  as  BIN,  BINNE  (q.v.). 

Mining :  A  place  for  receiving  ore  ready  for 
smelting. 

bing  hole,  s.  The  opening  through  which 
ore  ready  for  smelting  is  thrown. 

bing-ore,  s.  The  largest  and  best  of  the 
ore. 

bing-Stead,  *.  The  place  where  the  best 
of  the  ore  (bing-ore)  is  thrown  when  ready  for 

the  merchant . 

bing,  v.t.     [From  bing,  s.  (q.v.).]    To  put  into 
a  heap.    Used — 
(a)  Gen. :  Of  anything. 

"  The  haint  was  ower,  the  barnyard  flll'd, 
The  tatoes  bing'd,  tbe  mart  was  kill'd."  4c. 

aiacJcwotKl'i  Mag.,  Dec.  1821 

(6)  Spec. :  Of  the  accumulation  of  money. 

"  Singin  upo'  the  verdant  plaiD, 
Ye'll  bing  up  siller  o'  yir  •in.' 

Tarrut :  J'oemt,  p.  48.    (Jamitton.) 

•bi  nime,  *  be  nome,  '  bi  ni  men,  »bi- 
no-men  (pret.  binam,  pa.  par.  benumen),  v.t. 
[A..8.beniman,  pret.  benam,  pa.  par.  benumen^ 
(I)  to  deprive,  to  take  away,  (2)  to  stupefy,  to 
benumb  ;  be,  and  nirnan  =  to  ia.^i  away.] 

1.  To  take  away. 

"  Fro  n>«  thin*  doutres  bi-nimrn." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Ezod.,  1,7 

2.  To  rescue. 

"  Ic  ware  al  that  tliu  was  Mnumtn." 

Story  of  den.  i  Exod.,  8,171 

3.  To  place. 

"  llii  heued  under  fote  bl-nunun." 

Story  of  Gen.  i  Ezod.,  37«. 

4.  To  use. 

" Sichem,  lithen,  hire  i lie  binam" 

Stt.ry  of  Gen,  A  Ezod.,  1,70*. 

bink,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  press  down, 
so  as  to  deprive  anything  of  its  proper  shape. 
(Used  principally  of  shoes  when,  by  careless 
wearing,  they  are  allowed  to  fall  down  in  the 
heels.)  (Jamieson.) 

bink  (1),  *.  [In  Dut.  bank  =  a  bench,  a  pew, 
a  bank,  or  a  shelf.]  [BANK,  BENCH,  BENK.] 

(Scotch.) 

1.  A  bench. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  Any  bench  or  seat. 
(//)  Spec. :  The  long  seat  before  the  fire  in  a 
country-house. 

2.  A  bank  ;  an  acclivity. 

IF  Bink  of  a  peat-moss :  The  perpendicular 
part  of  a  peat-moss  from  which  the  labourer 
who  stands  opposite  to  it  cuts  his  peats. 
(Statist.  Ace.  of  Scotland.) 

3.  A  plate-rack,   consisting  of  shelves  on 
which  plates  are  kept. 

"...  while  she  contemplated  a  very  handsome  and 
good-humoured  face  in  a  Droken  mirror,  raised  upon 
the  bink  (the  shelves  on  which  the  plates  are  disixwed) 
for  her  special  accommodation,  —  Scott ;  Brvte  of 
lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 

bink  side,  s.  The  side  of  the  long  seat 
before  the  fire.  (Tarras,  Poems.) 

bink  (2),  s.  [From  English  bin,  or  Scotch 
bunker  (?)  (q.v.).] 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  sack  of  cotton  in  a  bin  or 
on  the  floor,  consisting  of  successive  layers  of 
cotton  from  different  bales  laid  in  alternating 
strata,  in  order  to  blend  them.  The  supply 
of  cotton  for  the  machinery  is  taken  by  raking 
down  the  take  so  as  to  mix  the  cotton  of  the 
successive  layers  at  each  take. 

*  binn  (!),«.    [Bra.] 


fite,  ta\  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  weir,  worii,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


binn— biographer 
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•  binn  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
suggests  Wei.  byddin  —  a.  troop,  a  company.] 
The  whole  of  the  reapers  employed  on  the 
harvest-field.  (Jamieson.) 

bin'-na,  pres.  indie,  it  2nd  per.  imper.  of  v. 
[Be,  and  no,  =  not.  ]  Be  not.  (Scotch  and  Pro- 
vincial Eng.) 

"I  ken  naehody  but  my  brother,  Monkbams  him- 
tell,  wadgae  through  the  like  o't,  if,  indeed,  it  binna 
you,  Mr.  Lovel."— Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. 

bin  na-clc,  \  bin  -a-cle,  *  bit  ta  cle,  «. 

[In  Sp.  bitacora  —  a  binnacle ;  Port,  bitacola 
=  a  binnacle  ;  Fr.  habitacle  —  a  habitation, 
a  binnacle  ;  Lat.  habiticulum  =  a  dwelling- 
place,  a  habitation ;  habito  =  to  dwell,  to  in- 
habit ;  frequent  of  hdbeo  —  to  have.] 
Nautical : 

1.  (Of  the  older  and  more  correct  form  bittacle): 
Same  meaning  as  2  (q.v.). 

"  Bittaele,  a  timber  frame,  where  the  comp.i»s 
lUiuls  before  the  »teersmau."— Glouog.  Jfov.  2ud  ed. 
(1719.) 

If  The  same  form  is  in  Martin's  Old  English 
Diet.  (1754)and  Johnson's  Diet  (1773).  In  these 
and  others  of  similar  dates,  bittacle  alone 
occurs.  Sheridan's  Diet.,  4th  ed.  (1797),  has 
both  binacle  and  bittacle,  and  under  the  latter 
these  words  occur  :  "  now  usually  called 
binacle."  Thus  apparently  the  transition  from 
bittacle  to  binnacle  was  made  between  the  years 
1773  and  1797.  Todd  (2nd  ed.,  1827)  omits 
binnacle  and  goes  back  to  bittacle.  Webster 
(ed.  1848)  has  both  binnacle  and  bittacle,  giving 
the  full  explanation  of  the  word  under  the 
former  spelling. 

2.  (Of  the  modern  and  corrupt  spelling  bin- 
nacle, probably   from  its  being  erroneously 
supposed  to  neau  a  little  binn  or  bin) :  A 
wooden  case  or  box  in  which  the  compass  on 
board  a  ship  is  kept  to  protect  it  from  injury. 


A  light  is  placed  within  it  at  night  to  ensure 
that  its  indications  are  seen.  It  is  placed  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  wheel  or  steering- 
apparatus,  and  secured  to  the  deck,  usually 
by  metal  stays.  The  after  portion  has  glass 
windows,  so  that  the  compass  is  at  all  times 
visible  to  the  helmsman,  who  stands  at  the 
wheel. 

•binne,  s  [A.S.  binne  =  a  bin,  a  trough.]  A 
temporary  enclosure  for  preserving  grain. 
[Bm.]  (Scotch.) 

•  bin-nen,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  binnan  =  with- 
in.] Within. 

"  And  it  worth  aoth  binnm  swilc  «<-\." 

Story  of  Om.  t  Exod..  1,032. 

t  bin'-ner,  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  Wei.  bwinacor 
=  swift ;  buanred  =  rapid.] 

Of  wheels :  To  move  round  rapidly  with  a 
whirring  sound.  (Jamieson.) 

bln'-mte,  s.  [From  the  valley  of  Binn  or 
Einnenthal  in  Switzerland,  where  it  occurs  ; 
sutf.  -ite  (inin.)  (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  mineral  with  isometric  crystals ; 
hardness,  4'5  :  sp.  gr.,  4-477  ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
color,  brownish,  preenish,  or  on  a  fresh  frac- 
ture black  ;  streak,  cherry-red.  Composition  : 
Sulphur,  27-55  to  32'73  ;  arsenic,  18-98—30-06  ; 
copper,  37-74-46'24;  lead,  0— 2'75;  silver, 
1-23— 1-01  ;  iron,  0—0-82.  It  occurs  in  dolo- 
mite at  Binn  (see  etym.).  It  is  called  also 
Dufrenoysite.  (Dana.) 


2.  (In  Ger.  binnit.)  The  same  as  Sartorite 
(q.v.). 

t  bln'-i-Cle,  ».  [From  Fr.  binocle ;  Ital.  bino- 
culo ;  Lat.  oiui  =  two  by  two,  and  oculus  = 
eye.]  A  binocular  telescope  (q.v.). 

bi-noc'-U-lar,  o.  [In  Fr.  binoculaire ;  from 
bini  —  two  by  two,  and  oculus  —  an  eye.] 

1.  Having  two  eyes. 

"  Most  animal*  are  binocular,  iptden  for  the  mo«t 
part  octonocular,  aud  nome  seuocular."—  Derham. 

2.  Pertaining  to  both  eyes ;  as,  "  binocular 
vision." 

3.  Having  two  tubes,  each  furnished  above 
with  an  eye-glass,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  see 
with  both  eyes  at  once.    Many  opera-glasses, 
telescopes,  and  microscopes  are  now  binocu- 
lar.   (See  compound  words.) 

binocular  eye-piece,  t. 

Optics:  An  eye-piece  so  constructed  and 
applied  to  the  object-glass  as  to  divide  the 
optical  pencil  transmitted  to  the  latter,  and 
form,  as  to  each  part  of  the  divided  pencil,  a 
real  or  virtual  image  of  the  object  beyond  the 
place  of  division. 

binocular-glass,  *. 

Optics :  An  eye-glass  or  telescope  to  which 
both  eyes  may  be  applied. 

binocular  microscope,  *. 

Optics :  A  microscope  with  two  eye-glasses, 
so  that  both  eyes  may  use  it  simultaneously. 

binocular  telescope,  s. 

Optics :  A  pair  of  telescopes  mounted  in  a 
sti.iid,  and  having  a  parallel  adjustment  for 
the  width  between  the  eyes.  The  tubes  hava 
a  coincident  horizontal  and  vertical  adjust- 
ment for  altitude  and  azimuth. 

bi-noc'-u-late,  o.  [From  Lat.  bini  =  two  by 
two,  ondus  =  an  eye,  and  suff.  -ate.]  Having 
two  eyes.  [BINOCULAR.] 

bi-noc'-U-lus,  s.  [From  Lat.  bini  =  two  by 
two,  and  oculus  =  an  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Geoffrey,  Leach, 
Ac.,  to  a  genus  of  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
now  more  generally  called  Apus  (q.v.). 

bi-no'-dal,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  61  =  two, 
and  Eng.  nodal  =  pertaining  to  a  node  ;  from 
Latin  nodus  =  a  knot.  ] 

Dot. :  Having  two  nodes.  It  is  used  speci- 
ally of  the  inflorescence  called  the  cyme,  as 
existing  in  some  monocotyledonous  plants. 

bi-no'-ml-al,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two  ; 
nom(en)  =  a  name  ;  i  connective  ;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al.  In  Fr.  binome  ;  Port,  bitiomo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Phys.    Science  :     Having    two    distinct 
names.    [BINOMIAL  SYSTEM.] 

2.  Algebra :  Pertaining  to  a  quantity  con- 
sisting of  two  terms  united  together  by  the 
signs  +  or  — .    If  x  joins  them,  they  are  only 
a  monomial.    A  binomial  is  ranked  under  the 
general  term  polynomial      [BINOMIAL  THE- 
OREM.] 

B.  As   substantive :    A   quantity   consist- 
ing of  two  terms  united   by  the  signs  + 
or  -. 

binomial  system. 

Nomenclature  of  Animals,  Plants,  tc. :  A 
system  (that  which  now  obtains),  which  gives 
to  an  animal,  a 'plant,  or  other  natural  object, 
two  names,  the  first  to  indicate  the  genus  and 
the  second  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  Canw  familiaris  (the  dog),  Bellis  perennis 
(the  daisy). 

"  This  system  [of  zoological  nomenclature]  is  called 
the  binomial  igttrm  from  the  circumstance  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  every  animal  receives  two 
names,  one  belonging  to  itself  exclusively,  the  other 
in  common  with  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in 
which  it  is  included."— Dallat :  Jfat.  Out. ;  Anim. 
King.,  p.  n. 

binomial  theorem. 

Algebra:  A  theorem,  or  it  may  be  called  a 
law,  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
which  a  binomial  quantity  can  be  raised  to  any 
power  without  the  trouble  of  a  series  of  actual 
multiplications.  Actual  multiplication  shows 
that  the  7th  power  ofz+aisz'-r7*6a-r21 
z»  o3  +  35  a*  a?  +  35  z3  a*  +  21  a^  os  +  7  *  a6  + 
a*.  It  is  evident  that  the  several  powers  of 
the  two  letters  z  and  o  and  the  co-efficients 
stand  so  related  to  each  other  that  study  of 
them  might  enable  one  to  educe  a  law  from 


them.     In  its  most  abstract  form  it  is  tills  :  — 
If  (i  +  a)  be  raised  to  the  nth  power,  that  is, 

(*  +  a)».   it  =  x"  +  nxn-i  a  +  !l  '  ft1  ~  -) 


1.2.3 

t  bi  nom'-in-ous,  a.  [From  Lat  binomin, 
the  root  of  biunmen,  genit  binominis  = 
having  two  names  ;  from  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  nomen,  gen.  nominis  =  name  ;  suff.  -oui.} 
Having  two  names. 

bi-not  (t  silent),  ».    [Fr.] 

Agric.  :  A  kind  of  double-mould  board- 
plough. 

bi-not'-on-oue,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  - 
two;  Eng.  not(e),  and  suff.  -onous.]  Consist- 
ing of  two  notes,  as  the  song  of  some  birds. 

.    (Montague.) 

bi'-nous,  a.  [From  Lat  bini  =  two  by  two  ; 
suff.  -ous.]  Double. 

bi-nox'-Ide,  s.  [From  Lat.  bini  =  two  by 
two,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  combination  of  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  with  an  element.  [B.  I.,  Chem.] 

bi-6c'-el-late,  a.    [From  Lat.  pref.  M  =  two, 
and  Eng.  ocellate  (q.v.).] 
Entom.  :  Having  two  ocelli  on  its  wings. 

bi  6  chem'  Ic,  hi  6  chem'-ic  al,  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  biochemistry. 

bi-6-chem'-Is-try,  «.       [From  Gr.  /3io« 

(bios)  =  life,  and  Eng.  chemistry  (q.v.).]  That 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treats  of  the  compo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  fluids. 
H  The  new  Biorhemic  System  of  medicine 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Schussler,  of  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  about  1875  and  has  gained  many  ad- 
herents in  this  country.  Its  method  is  to 
directly  supply  certain  cell-salts  the  deficiency 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  disease. 
bi  6  dy-nam'  Ics,  s.  [From  Gr.  0u>c  (bios) 
=  life,  and  Eng.  dynamics  (q.v.).]  The  dyna- 
mics of  life,  the  doctrine  of  vital  forces  or 
activity.  (Dunglison.) 

bi  -6-gen,  *.  [Gr.  pt'o«  (bios)  =  life,  and  ytv 
(gen-)  root  of  ytwita  (gennao)  =  to  beget  ]  iSe« 
extract.) 

"  The  subitance  of  the  soul,  to  which  I  apply  UM 
name  bioyen."—£  Cone*:  tiioyen,  p.  83. 

bi-o-gen'-e-sls,  s.  [Gr.  pit*  (bios)  =  life, 
yivftris  (genesia)  =  generation.] 

Biol.  :  A  scientific  word  invented  by  Prof. 
Huxley,  and  first  used  by  him  in  his  address 
as  President  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  1870,  to  indicate  the  view  that 
living  matter  can  be  produced  only  from  that 
which  is  itself  living.  [ABIOCENESIS  aid 
PARTHENOGENESIS.]  Prof.  Huxley,  after  sum- 
ming up  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Redi's  great  doctrine  of  biogenesis,  adds  the 
words,  "  Which  appears  to  me,  with  the 
limitations  1  have  expressed,  to  be  victori- 
ous along  the  whole  line  at  the  present 
day."  (Huxley:  JJritish  Associatitn  Report, 
1870,  pp.  Ixxvi.) 

bi-6-gen  -e  sist,  ».  [Eng.  biogenesis)  ;  -«.) 
One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis. 

bl-o-ge-ne't'-lc,  o.  [Gr.  /3u*  (bios)  =  life, 
and  Eng.  genetic.]  Pertaining  to  biogeny. 

bi-og'-en-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  biogen(y);  -itt.]  On« 
skilled  in  biogeny. 

bi-6'g'-en-&  i.  [Or.  0i'o«  (bios)  =  life,  and 
ytwaia  (gennao)  =  to  beget,  to  engender.] 

1.  The  history  of  organic  evolution.    (Hoc- 
kel  :  Evolution  of  Man  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  6.) 

2.  Biogenesis  (q.v.). 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  biogeny  Is  true,  the  air  mutt  b« 
thiclc  with  germs."—  Buxl*n  :  i'ruidtntial  Addrat 
Brit.  Aisoc.,  1870,  p.  Ixxxi. 

bi'-6-graph,  s.  [BIOGRAPHY.]  A  biography  ; 
a  biographical  article  or  notice. 

bi  6  graph,  v.t.  [BIOOBAPH,  ».]  To  write  a 
biographical  notice  of. 

bi-Sg-ra-phee  ,  s.  [BIOGRAPHY.]  The  sub- 
ject of  a  biography. 

bi-og'-raph-e'r,  s.  [From  Eng.  biograpn(y); 
-er.  In  Sw.  biograf;  Dan.  &  Ger.  biograph; 
Fr.  biographe  ;  Port,  biographo  ;  Ital.  biografo  ; 


toll,  bo^;  prfut,  J6%1;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tiao  -  shan.    - tion,  -sion  --  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -de,  -die,  ic.  =•  eel,  del. 
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all  from  Or.  /3ios  (bios)  —  the  time  or  course  of 
life,  life,  and  ypd^a  (grapho)  =  to  write.  ]  [BIO- 
GRAPHY.]     One    whc    writes   the    l>ves   or 
memoirs  of  persons  ueceased. 
IT  It  is  used— 

(1)  Ai  a  simple  word : 

".  .  .  that  industrious  and  exact  antiquary  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood.  .  .  ."-Wood; 
Atheiue  Ozon. ;  Bookseller  to  the  Reader. 

(2)  In  compos. :   In  the  term  autpbiographer 
=  one  who  is  a  biographer  of  himself,  i.e., 
who  writes  his  own  life  or  memoirs.    [Auro- 

BIOORAPHER.] 

*  bi-o-graph'-I-a,  s.    [BIOGRAPHY.] 

t  bi-o-graph'-Jc,    bi-o-graph'  -  i-cal,   a. 

[In  Fr.  biographiq-ue ;  Port,  biographico  ;  from 
Gr.  /3i'p«  (otos)  =  course  of  life,  and  •ypaufrmos 
(graphikos)  =  capable  of  drawing,  painting,  or 
writing  ]  Pertaining  to  biography.  [BIOGRA- 
PHY.] 

" The  short  biographical  I  otioes  which  were  in- 
scribed under  the  anccstorial  images  were  doubtless  in 
many  cases  derived  from  an  early  date."— Lfwit :  Ear. 
Ran.  Hitt.,  ch.  vi.,  i  2,  vol.  i ,  p.  18. 

bini-graph'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  biographi- 
cal; -ly.]  After  the  manner  of  biography  or 
of  a  biographer.  (Ec.  Rev.) 

bl-dg-ra-phlse,  v.t.  [Biography),  term,  .fee.] 
To  write  the  life  of  a  person. 

"As  a  Lathi  poet,  I  blographitt  him."—Southey: 
Letter*,  i.  115. 

bi-og'-ra-phy,  *  bi-d-graph-f-a,  *.     [in 

Ger.  &  Fr.  biographie ;  Port,  biographia;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  biografia.  From  Gr.  /St'ot  (bios)  =  course  of 
life  such  as  man  leads,  as  opposed  to  fwj}  (zoe). 
that  led  by  the  inferior  animals.  Bt'os  (Bios) 
is  used  also  to  mean  biography.  Graphy  is  from 
Gr.  ypa<£ij  (graphe)  =  a  delineation,  a  writing, 
a  description  ;  ypa</><o  (grapho)  =  to  grave,  to 
write.]  The  written  life  of  an  eminent  person. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  fuller  than  memoirs, 
which  simply  record  the  more  memorable 
scenes  in  his  history.  The  word  biography  is 
quite  recent.  As  Trench  shows,  it  came  into 
.the  language  first  as  biographia.  This  latter 
term,  though  it  looks  Greek,  or  Latin  borrowed 
from  Greek,  is  really  in  neither  tongue,  though 
it  occurs  in  Portuguese,  and  analogous  words 
exist  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  [See 
etym.  ]  Though  the  term  biography  is  modern, 
the  kind  of  literature  which  it  describes  is 
ancient.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  there  are 
biographies,  or  at  least  memoirs,  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
others.  Homer's  "  Odyssey  "  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  extended  biography  of 
Ulysses,  limited,  however,  to  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  his  life— that  of  his  wan- 
derings. Though  the  "  Iliad"  may  be  loosely 
called  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  more 
accurately,  it  is  a  chapter  from  the  biography 
of  Achilles,  describing  calamities  brought 
upon  the  Greeks  by  the  revenge  which  he 
took  on  Agamemnon  for  carrying  off  his 
female  captive  Briseis.  The  most  elaborate 
ancient  Greek  biography  was  Plutarch's 
Parallel  Lives,  Biot  napdAAr/Aoi  (Bioi  Paral- 
Kloi),  consisting  of  forty-six  memoirs  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  other  celebrities  ;  it  was  pub- 
lished about  A.D.  80.  In  B.C.  44,  Cornelius 
Nepos  had  sent  forth  a  biographical  work, 
bis  Vitce  Imperatorum,  Lives  of  Commanders. 

In  more  modern  times  very  extended  bio- 
graphies have  been  attempted.  Thus  France 
has  its  Biographie  Universelle  in  fifty-two 
volumes,  published  between  1810  and  1828, 
and  England,  among  other  works,  possesses 
its  Biographia  Britannica  (five  volumes)  (1747- 
1766),  its  English  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, eleven  volumes  (1762),  and  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  thirty-two  volumes 
(1812-1817),  and  the  great  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  (commenced  in  1885,  and 
planned  to  make  fifty  volumes1. 

Among  works  of  more  limited  aim  may  be 
noted  various  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  various  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  finally  Men  of  the  Time, 
in  which  last  work  are  memoirs  of  living  in- 
stead of  dead  heroes. 

One  branch  of  biography  is  autobiography, 
in  which  a  person  gives  his  own  life  or  me- 
moirs. Casar's  Commentaries  is  a  most  valu- 
able example  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Biography  is  properly  a  department  of 
history  which,  as  Macaulay  shows,  should  be  a 
history  not  solely  of  kings  or  similar  person- 
ages, but  of  the  people  also  over  whom  they 


rule.  The  more  prominent  a  person  has  been, 
the  more  nearly  does  his  biography  become 
identical  with  history  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A 
life  or  memoir  of  Martin  Luther,  Napoleon  I. , 
or  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  in  all 
essential  particulars  history,  and  that  not  of  a 
solitary  nation,  but  of  Europe,  nay,  even  of 
the  world. 
If  Biography  is  used — 

(1)  As  a  simple  word. 

"  Bioffraphia,  or  the  history  cf  particular  men's 
lives,  comes  next  to  be  considered.  '—Dryden. 

" .  .  .  no  species  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  biography,  since  none  can  more  cer- 
tainly enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or 
more  widely  diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  of 
condition."— Johruoa:  Rambler,  So.  60. 

(2)  As  a  compound,  in  the  term  autobio- 
graphy (q.v.). 

bl-d-log'-i-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  biologique ;  from 
Gr.  jSios  (bios)  =  course  of  life,  and  Aoyntos 
(to0iA:os)=peitaining  to  speech  or  reason ;  Advos 
(logos)  =  a  word,  ...  a  discourse  ;  suff.  -al.] 
Phys.  Science :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
science  of  biology. 

"  The  state  of  biological  science,"— Dr.  Allen  Thorn- 
urn  :  Brit.  Astoc.  Hep.  (1871),  pt.  il.  114. 

bl-O-lo'g'-l'c-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  biological; 
-ly.]  In  a  biological  manner. 

bi-ol'-O'-Klst,  s.  [Gr.  |8io«  (bios)  =  course  of 
life,  and  Ao-yt<mj?  (logistes)  =  a  calculator,  a 
reasoner  ;  Aoyt'£o/x<u  (logizomai)  =  to  count, 
reckon.] 

Phys  Science:  One  who  cultivates  the  science 
of  biology. 

"...  the  problems  and  argumentations  familiar  to 
the  professed  biologitt,  .  .  . — Prof.  RoUeston  :  Brit. 
Auoe.  Sep.  (1870),  pt.  ii.,  92. 

bi-ol'-O'-gy,  s.  [In  Fr.  blologle;  from  Gr. 
PI'OS  (bios)  =  course  of  life  (BIOGRAPHY),  and 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  .  .  .  discourse.  ] 

Phys.  Science :  A  term,  first  introduced  by 
Treviranus  of  Bremen,  recently  adopted  by 
the  leading  British  naturalists,  and  now  ob- 
taining universal  currency.  It  is  used  in  two 
senses— 

(1)  (In  a  more  restricted  sense) :  Physiology. 
"...   the  word  Biology  is  at  present  used  in  two 

senses,  the  one  wider,  the  other  more  restricted.  In 
this  latter  sense  the  word  becomes  equivalent  to  the 
older  and  still  more  currently  used  word  '  Physiology.'" 
—Prof.  Solletton  :  Brit.  Auoc.  Sep.  (1870),  pt  ii.,  9€. 

(2)  (In  a  wider  sense) :  The  science  of  life  in 
its  widest  acceptation.    It  specially  addresses 
itself  to  scientific   inquiries   into   the    first 
origin  of  life  and  the  changes  it  has  under- 
gone from  the  earliest  traceable  period  until 
now.    There  has  been  since  the  year  1865  or 
1866   a    section    of  the    British  Association 
termed  Biology,  and  a  similar  section  in  the 
American  Association.    It  is  divided  into  three 
departments    (formerly    called    sub-sections), 
the  first  named  Zoology  and  Botany,  the  second 
Anthropology,    and    the    third    Anatomy    and 
Physiology. 

"  It  Is  in  the  wider  sense  that  the  word  is  used  when 
speaking  of  this  as  being  the  section  of  Biology  ;  and 
this  wider  sense  is  a  very  wide  one,  for  it  comprehends 
first  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  and  anatomy ; 
secondly,  ethnology  and  anthropology :  and,  thirdly, 
scientific  zoology  and  classiflcatory  botany,  inclusively 
of  the  distribution  of  species."— Prqf.  Rolletton:  Brit. 
Auoc.  Sep.  (1870),  pt  ii.,  96. 

bi-o-phy'-tuin, ».  [Gr.  0«K  (6ios)  =  life,  and 
<t>vr6v  (phuti/n)  =  a  plant,  </>iiw  (phuo)  =  to 
bring  forth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Oxalidaceae  (Oxalids).  The  Biophytum 
sensitivum  (Sensitive  Biophytum)  has  pin- 
nated leaves,  irritable  or  sensitive.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  annual. 

bi'-6-plaf  m,  s.  [Gr.  flu*  (bios)  =  life,  course 
of  life,  and  n-Aaa>ia  (plasma)  =  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  fashioned,  an  image  ;  from 
irAdoxru)  (plasso)  =  to  form,  mould,  or  shape.] 
Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  M.B. ,  F.R.S.,  to  designate  forming, 
living,  or  germinal  matter  ;  the  living  matter 
of  living  beings.  The  term  protoplasm  had 
been  previously  used  in  an  analogous  sense, 
but  Dr.  Beale  felt  precluded  from  adopting  it 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  most  writers, 
and  notably  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  a  widely 
extended  sense,  so  as  to  require  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  word  more  limited  in  signification. 
It  is  distinguished  from  formed  matter ;  in- 
deed, the  extension  of  the  one  and  that  of  the 
other  occur  under  different  and  often  opposite 
conditions.  All  the  organs  of  the  body  come 
fr»m  bioplasm.  (Beale :  Bioplasm,  1872.) 


bl'-O-plast,  s.  [Gr.  (Si'oj  (bios)  =  course  of  lire, 
and  TrAcicrTo?  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded  ; 
from  TrAdo-o-cu  (plasso)  =  to  form,  to  mould.] 

Biol.  :  A  little  nucleus  of  germinal  matter, 
many  of  which  are  scattered  through  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  from  these  that  the 
growth  of  new  matter  proceeds.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  healing  of  a  wound  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  "lymph"  is  poured  out,  in  which 
may  be  found  bioplasts  which  have  descended 
from  white  blood  corpuscles.  Of  these,  some 
produce  epithelium,  others  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  unless  they  be  too  freely  nourished,  in 
which  case  they  grow  and  multiply  rapidly, 
and  no  kind  of  tissue  whatever  results,  but 
pus  is  alone  formed.  (Beale:  Bioplasm,  §  43, 
133.-> 

bl-OSc'-O-py,  ».  The  diagnosis  of  life  and 
death,  aa  by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

bi'-o-tine,  bi-6-ti'-na,  s.  '  [Ital.  biotina. 
From  Biot,  a  French  naturalist.]  A  mineral, 
called  also  Anorthite  (q.v.). 

bl'-6-tite,  s.  [Named  after  Biot,  a  French 
naturalist ;  suffix  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  and  an  optically  unaxiai 
mineral,  formerly  called  Magnesia  Mica, 
Hexagonal  Mica,  and  Uniaxial  Mica.  It 
exists  in  tabular  prisms,  in  disseminated 
scales,  or  in  massive  aggregations  of  cleavable 
scales.  Colour :  silvery-white,  rarely  bottle- 
green,  and  by  transmitted  light,  often  fiery-red. 
Composition  a  good  deal  varies.  One  specimen 
had  silica,  40'00 ;  alumina,  16'16  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  7'50  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  21'54 ; 
potassa,  10'83;  water,  3'0;  iron,  0'50  ;  and 
titanic  acid,  0'2.  Rubellan  is  an  altered  biotite 
and  Eukamptite  one  of  a  hydrous  type. 
(Dana.) 

v  bi-O-vac,  s.    [BIVOUAC.]    (Glossog.  Nov.) 

bip'-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth,  to  bear.]  Bringing 
forth  two  at  a  birth.  (Johnson.) 

bi-par'-ted,  t  by-par-ted,  a.    [Lat.  prefix 

bi  =  two,  and  Eng.  parted  (q.v.).J     Divided 
into  two. 
Her.  :  The  same  as  parted  (q.v.). 

bl-par'-tl-ble,  o.  [In  Fr.  bipartible.  From 
Lat  bipartio  =  to  divide  into  two  parts. 
Lat.  pref.  bi  =  two,  and  partibilis  =  divisible ; 
partio  =  to  share,  to  part ;  pars  —  a  part.] 

Bot. :  Capable  of  being  parted  in  two.  Ex- 
ample :  the  Calyx  of  Protea. 

bl-par'-tl-ent,  a.  &  *  [Lat  bipartiens,  "  pr. 
par.  of  bipartio.]  [See  BIPARTIBLE.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Dividing  into  two  parts 
without  leaving  a  remainder.    (Glossog.  Nov.) 

T  A  bipartient  number:  The  samo  as  B. 
substantive  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive :  A  number  which  divides 
another  into  two  equal  parts  without  leaving 
a  fraction^    Thus  4  is  a  bipartieut  of  8,  and  25 
of  50. 

bi-par'-tlle,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  part,  & 
suflix  -ile.]  Bipartible,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two.  (Martyn.) 

bl-par'-tlte,  a.  [In  ItaL  bipartito ;  from  Lat. 
bipartitus,  pa.  par.  of  bipartio  =  to  divide  into 
two  parts  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  partio  =  to 
share,  to  part ;  pars  =  a  part.  In  Fr.  biparti. ] 
Divided  into  two,  biparted.  Used — 

1.  Spec. :  Of  things  material. 

"  His  [Alexander's!  empire  was  bipartite  into  Asia 
and  Syria."— Gregory :  Posthama,,  p.  159. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  things  not  material. 

"  The  divine  fate  is  also  bipartite ;  some  theisU 
supposing  God  both  to  decree  and  to  doe  all  things  la 
us  (evil  as  well  as  good),  or  by  his  immediate  influence 
to  determine  all  actions,  and  su  make  them  aliko 
necessary  to  us."  —  Cud  worth:  Intellectual  Syitem, 
Pret,  p.  1. 

Bot. :  Parted  in  two  from  the  apex  almost 
but  not  quite  to  the  base.  Applied  to  leaves, 

&C. 

t  bi-par-tl'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  bipartition ;  from 
Lat.  bipartitum,  supine  of  bipartio  =  to  divide 
into  two  parts  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  partio  = 
to  share,  to  part ;  pars  —  a  part]  The  act  or 
operation  of  dividing  into  two  parts.  The 
state  of  being  so  divided.  (Glossog.  Nov.,  2nd 
edition,  1719.) 

t  bi-pa -t?nt,  a.  [Prom  Lat.  prefix  W  =  two, 
ana  Eng.  ixttent.]  Open  on  both  sides. 
(Glossog.  Nov.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  WQIT,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  w  -  o.    ey  =  a.qu  =  kw. 


bipeche— birch 


gfil 


"bl-peche,  bi-pe-chen(pa.  par.  bipehte),  v.t. 
[A.8.  bepce-can  ;  pa.  par.  bepaekt  =  to  deceive, 
or  seduce.]  To  deceive.  (0.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  91.) 

bi-pec'-tln-ate,  a.  [From  Lut.  prefix  bi  = 
two.  and  pectinatus  =  sloped  two  opposite 
ways,  like  a  comb ;  pecten  ••-  a  comb ;  pecto  = 
to  comb.] 

Sot.,  £e.:  Having  two  margins  each  pecti- 
nate, i.e.,  toothed  like  a  comb.  (Webster.) 

bl'-pSd,  o.  &  ».  [In  Fr.  bipede  ;  Port,  bipede. 
From  Lat  prefix  W  =  two,  and  pet,  genit 
pfdis  •=.  foot.] 

A.  At  adjective :  Having  two  feet. 

"  By  which  the  man,  when  heavenly  life  was  ceased, 
Became  a  helpless,  naked,  biped  l>riut." 

Byran:  An  fputle.     (Kic\,irdton.) 

B.  As  substantive:  A  man  or  other  being 
walking  on  two  feet  as   contradistinguished 
from  a  quadruped  walking  ou  four. 

"  No  serpent  or  fishes  ovi]>s.roiis,  have  any  stones  at 
all,  neither  biped  nor  quadruped  oviparous  have  any 
eiterlourly." — Browne:  I'ulgar  frrourt. 

toi'-ped-al.  Wp'-ed-al,  a.  |  In  Fr.  bipedal ; 
from  Lat.  bipei,  genit.  bipedii  •=•  two-footed.] 
[BIPED.]  Having  two  feet. 

"...  in  this  case  It  would  have  become  either  more 
strictly  quadruped  or  bipfdat."—  Of  rain  :  D*vxnt  of 
Man,  ft  L.  ch.lv. 

bi'-pil-ta-ta,  ».  pi  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  ptlta ;  Gr.  irtAn)  (pelte)  =  a  small, 
light  shield  of  leather,  without  a  rim.  It 
was  generally  crescent-shaped.] 

ZooL :  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  Crus- 
taceans, one  of  two  making  up  the  order 
Stomapoda.  It  was  so  called  because  the 
testa  is  divided  into  two  bucklers,  whereas  in 
the  other  family,  the  Unipeltata,  there  is  but 
one.  The  former  is  now  generally  called 
Phyllosomidse,  and  the  latter  SquilUdw,  whilst 

•  third  family,  the  Mysidse,  lias  been  placed 
with  them  under  the  Stomapoda.    (See  these 
terms.) 

bl-poT  tate,  a.    [BIPELTATA.] 

Zool. :  Having  a  covering  like  two  small 
shields,  or  like  a  double  shield. 

bi-pSn  -nate,  bi  pen  na-ted,  a.  [From 
Latin  prefix  bi,  and  pennatus  =  feathered, 
winged.  Compare  also  bipennis  =  kaviug  two 
wings ;  bi  =  two,  and  penna  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.] 
1.  Zool. :  Having  two  wings. 

-All  bipmnated  injects  have  poises  Joined  to  the 
body."— flerfcam. 

*  2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BIPINNATED  (<j.v.). 

bi-pSn-n&t-I-par'-ted,  a.  [From  Latin 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  Eng.  pennati-parted 

(qv-).] 

Bot. :  Twice  penuati-parted,  doubly  divided 
into  partings  or  partitions — applied  to  the 
venation  of  a  leaf  and  its  lobings.  (Lindley  : 
Introd.  to  Bot.) 

bi-pdn-nat-I-seV-te'd,  a.  [From  Lat.  pref. 
M  =  two,  and  Eng.  pewiatisecttd  (q.  v.).]  The 
•arae  as  bipennati-parted,  except  that  the 
double  divisions  are  into  segments  instead  of 
into  partitions.  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

bi-pen'-nls,  *.  [Lat.  bipennis,  as  adj.  —  having 
two  edges  ;  as  snbst.  =  an  axe  with  two  edges, 

•  battle-axe ;   from  prefix  bi,  and  penna  —  a 
feather  ;  another  form  of  pin  na  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.]    A  two-edged  axe,  a  battle-axe. 

tri'-pey,  ».  [Lat.  bipes  =  two-footed  ;  from 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  pa  =  foot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  name  given  to  a  lizard 
from  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope— the  Anguis 
bipes  of  Linnaeus,  the  Scelotes  bipes  of  Gray. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  belonging  to 
the  order  Sauna,  and  the  family  Gymnoph- 
thalmidae.    The  hinder  legs  are  imperfect,  and 
thus  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  their  dis- 
appearance in  the  Ophidia  (Serpents),  to  which 
these  lizards  are  closely  akin.    Some  species 
are  now  transferred  to  the  genus  Pygopus 
(q.v.).  Example  :  Bipei  lepidopodus,  Lacepede, 
now  Pygopus  lepidopodus.   It  is  from  Australia. 

bi-pgt'-al-ous,  a.     [From  prefix  bi  =  two, 
•  and  Lat  jv.talum  —  a  metal  plate.    From  Or. 
wtToAoi'  (vetalon)  =  a  leaf,  a  petal,  a  plate  of 
metal.]    [PETAL.] 
Bot. :  Having  two  petals  in  the  flower. 

bi'-phftr-a,  bi  -phor  es,  $.  pi.    [From  Lat 
'  prefix  bi,  and  Gr.  rfx'pw  (pherS);  the  same  as 
Lat.  fero  —  to  bear.] 


BIPINNATK   LEAF. 


Zool. :  An  order  of  Tunicated  Mollusccida, 
consisting  of  free-swimming  animals,  trans- 
parent as  glass,  and  having  an  aperture  at 
each  end  of  their  tubular  body,  the  one  for 
the  ingress  and  the  other  for  the  exit  of  water. 
The  typical  genus  is  Salpa.  The  nearest 
affinity  of  the  Biphora  is  with  the  Ascidiaus. 

[A3C1DIA.] 

bi-pin  -nate,  bi- 
pin-na  ted,  a. 
[From  Lat  prefix  bi, 
and  Eng.  pinnated. 
Lat.  prefix  bi  —  two, 
and  pinnntus  =  fea- 
thered ;  pinna  =  a 
feather.] 

Bot. :  The  term  used 
when  the  leaflets  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  are  them- 
selves pinnate.  A 
great  many  of  the 
Acacias  which  consti- 
tute so  marked  a  fea- 
ture in  tropical  jungles 
have  beautifully  bi- 
pinnate  leaves ;  so 
also  have  their  near  allies,  the  Mimosas. 

bi  pin  nat  I  f  id,  •  bi  pen-n&t  -I  f  id,  a. 
[From  Lat.  prefix  bl  =  two  ;  and  Eng.  pinna- 
tifid,  pennatifid  (q.v.).] 

Dot. :  Twice  piunatifid.  The  term  used 
when  the  lobes  or  sinuations  of  a  pinuatifid 
leaf  are  themselves  pinuatifid. 

bi-pll'-cate,  a.     [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  —  two, 
and  plicatut  =  folded  ;     pa.  par.  piico  —  to 
fold.] 
Bot. :  Twice  folded  together.    (Hentlow.) 

t  bi-pllj'-l'-ty,  s.  [From  Lat.  biplex,  genit. 
biplicis  =  double,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  twice  folded,  reduplication. 
(Roget.) 

bi-po'-lar,  a.  [From  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
polar  (q'v.).]  Doubly  polar.  (Coleridge.) 

Bi  pont,  Bi-pon  -tine,  a.  [From  Lat  bi- 
pontinus  =  pertaining  to  Bipontium,  now 
Zweibriickeu,  in  Bavaria.] 

Biblio. :  Relating  to  books  published  at 
Bipontium.  (See  etym.) 

"biprene,  bipreone,  v.t.  [A.S.  pref.  bi, 
and  preon  —  a  clasp,  a  bodkin.]  To  pin,  to 
tag  ;  to  fasten  down.  (N.E.D.) 

bi-pu  nc-tate,  o.     [Prom  Lat  prefix  bi  = 

two,  and  punctat-us  —  pit  net  us  =  a  puncture, 
with  suffix  -ate.]    [PUNCTATE.] 
Entnm.,  &c. :  Having  two  punctures. 

bi-punc  -tn-al,  a.  [From  Lat  prefix  bi  = 
two,  andpuiic'tuf  =  a  puncture,  ...  a  point, 
with  suffix  -al.]  [PUNCTURE.]  Having  two 
points.  (Maunder.) 

bi-pu'-pll-late,  o.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  and  jnipilla  •—  (1)  an  orphan  girl ;  (2)  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.] 

Enton. :  Having  two  pupil-like  markings, 
differing  in  colour  in  the  ocellus  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing. 

bi-quad'-rate,  «.  [In  Ger.  liiquadrat.  Lat. 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  quadratns  =  squared, 
square  j  qvadro  =  to  make  square  :  quadrum 
at  a  square  ;  tiiiatuor  =  four.]  The  fourth 
power  of  a  number  or  quantity.  [BIQUAD- 
RATIC.] 

"  Siijuiidrate,  the  fourth  power  In  algebra,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  >>t  a  square  number  or  quan- 
tity by  iUell"— Olouoff.  Jfov. 

bi-quad-rat'-fo,  a.  &  «.  [In  Fr.  buruadra- 
tigu«;  Port  biquadrado.]  [BICJUADBATE.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Arith.,  Alg.,  <tc.):   Twice 
squared,    i.e.,  squared,    and    then    squared 
again  ;  raised  to  the  fourth  power  ;  containing 
such  a  fourth  power,  or  pertaining  to  that 
which  does  so.      [See  the  compound  terms 
which  follow.] 

B.  Ai  substantive  (Arith.,  Alg.,  &c.):   The 
fourth  power  ;  that  is,  the  square  multiplied 
by  the  square.     Thus  x*  is  the  biquadratic  of 
x,  and  a»  +  4a»b-f6o*ba  +  4abi  +  b*isthe 
biquadratic  of  a  +  b. 

biquadratic  equation.  An  equation 
containing  the  fourth  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  it,  whether  with  or  without  the 
powers  less  than  the  fourth.  Thus  x*  +  Sx 
+  4  =  2 1*-!3  is  a  biquadratic  equation. 


biquadratic  parabola.  A  curve  or 
the  third  order,  haviug  two  iufiuite  legs  tend* 
iiig  in  the  same  direction. 

biquadratic  root.  The  square  root  of 
a  square  root  ;  the  square  root  of  a  number, 
and  then  its  square  root  again  extracted. 
Thus  2  is  the  biquadratic  root  of  16,  because 
=  4,  aud  ji  =  2. 


*  bl-quash,  v.i.     [QUASH.]     To  be  rent  in 
pieces. 

"  And  al  biquotihtd  the  roche."—  P.  Plowman,  12,371. 

"bl-qu6st,s.    [BEQUEST.] 

*  bi-que-then,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  be,  and  curt- 
than  —  to  speak  or  moan  in  grief,  to  mourn,  to 
lament.]    To  bewail. 

"  And  smereu.  and  wlndeu  and  biquetken. 
Aud  waken  is  sitben  xl  uigt." 

atari/  of  <ien.  t  fxod..  144S-*. 

bi-quln'-tile,  5.  [Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  mtin- 
tilis  =  pertaining  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  afterwards  July  ;  quintus  = 
the  fifth  ;  quimjue  =.  five.] 

Astrol.  :  An  aspect  of  the  planets,  first 
noted  by  Kepler,  when  their  distance  from 
each  other  is  f  of  a  circle,  i.e.,  144*.  (Glossog. 
Kov.) 

*  bl-quua  d,  pret.  of  v.     [From  pref.  bi,  and 
A.S.   ei«et/ia)i  =  to  say,  tell.]     [BEQUEATU.] 
Ordered,  appointed. 

"  Ood  bi-quuad  watres  here  st«de." 

Start/  of  den.  t  ExoA.,  \\1. 

*  blr,  *  bur,  *.    [O.  Icel.  byrr.]    R;ige,  fury. 

"To  him  he  stlrt  with  bir  ful  irrim." 

Jwaint  and  Oa<e<line.  1.ML 

bi-ra-di  ate.  bi-ra  -di-a-tcd,  «  [From 
Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  radlatus,  ]>a.  par.  of  radio 
=•  to  furnish  with  spokes  or  rays  ;  radius  = 
...  a  spoke,  a  ray.]  Having  two  rays. 

birch,  *  birghe,  *  be^he,  *  burche, 
*  birfce  (Eng.),  telrk  (Scotch).  $.  &  o.  [A.8. 
beorc,  birce,  byrce  ;  O.  Icel.  bidrk  ;  Sw.  bjork; 
Dan.  birk,birke-tras;  Dut  berk;  (N.  H.)Ger. 
blrke  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  birche.  birke  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bircha,  piricha  ;  Russ.  bereza  ;  PoL  brzoza  ; 
Serv.  breza  ;  Lith.  berzas,  all  =  birch.  Skeat 
quotes  from  Benfey  Sansc.  bhurja  =  a  kind  of 
birch,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  which  were  used 
for  writing  on.]  [BvRcue.] 

A.  A  s  substantive  : 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  botanical  genus  Betula  (q.v.). 
Two  species  occur  wild  in  Britain,  the  Common 
Birch  (Betuln  alba)  and  the  Dwarf  Birch  (B. 
nana).    The  Common  Birch  has  ovate-deltoid, 
acute,  doubly  serrate  leaves.     Its  flowers  are 
in  catkins,  which  come  forth  in  April  and 
May.     It  grows  best  in  heathy  soils  and  in 
alpine  districts.      The  Drooping  or   Weeping 
Birch  (B.  penditla)  is  a  variety  of  this  tree. 
It  grows  wild  on  the  European  continent  aud 
in  Asia.     The  wood  of  the  birch  is  tough  and 
white.    It  is  used  for  making  brooms  ;  it  is 
often  burned   into   charcoal  ;    twigs  are  by 
many  employed  for  purposes  of  castigation. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  white  rind  is  used 
in  tanning  Russia  leather.    [BIRCH-OIL.]    Th« 
Russians  turn  it  to  account  also  as  a  vermifuga 
and  as  a  balsam  in  the  cure  of  wounds.     la 
some  countries  the  bark  of  the  birch  is  made 
into  hats  and   drinking-cups.      The    Betula 
nana,  or  Dwarf  Birch,  grows  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  Lapland,  &c.     It  is  a  small 
shrub,  one  or  two  feet  high.    The  Laplander 
uses  the  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  leaves,  spread 
over  with  a  reindeer's  skin,  for  a  bed.     B. 
lenUi  is  the  Mahogany  Birch,  Mountain  Ma- 
hogany, Sweet  Birch,  or  Cherry  Birch  of  North 
America.     Its  leaves  are  fragrant,  and  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.    The  Canoe 
Birch,  of  which  the  North  American  Indians 
construct   their   portable  canoes,  is  the  B. 
papyracta, 

2.  A  rod  of  birch  used  for  castigation. 

"  Why  not  go  to  Westminster  or  Eton  at  once,  man, 
and  take  to  Lilly's  Gntiumnr  aud  Accidence,  and  to 
the  birch,  too,  if  you  like  it  ?  ~—S<*tt  :  Jto6  Roy,  ch  il. 

B.  As  adjective  or  in  composition  :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  tree  described  under  A.    (See 
the  compounds  which  follow.) 

H  iMdy  Birch  :  A  name  for  Betula  alba,  Lin. 

[BiRCH.]    (Lyte,  Prior,  <tc.) 
Silver  Birch  :  Betula  alba,  Lin.  (Lyte,  Prior.) 
West  Indian  Birch  :  A  tereblnthaceous  tree, 

Bar-sera  gummiftra.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

birch  -  besprinkled,  a.  Besprinkled 
with  birch.  (Used  poetically  of  cliffs.) 


boll.  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist     ph  =  f. 
-clan. -tian  =  shan.    -tion. -ulon     shun;   -tlon,    slon  ^  zbun.    -cious,  -tious, -sloua  -  shus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  -  bel,  deL 
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birch— bird 


birch-camphor,  birch  camphor,  s. 

A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  Black  Birch  (Betula  nigra). 

birch-oil,  s.  An  oil  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  birch-tree.  It  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Russia  leather,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  certain  fragrance,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  protecting  it  from  becoming  meuldy  or 
being  attacked  by  insects. 

birch-wine,  birchen-wine,  ».  Wine 
made  from  the  vernal  juice  of  the  birch. 

"  She  boast*  no  charms  divine, 
Yet  ihe  can  carve  and  make  birch  wine." 

T,  Warton :  Progr.  o/  Ditcantent. 
1[  Other  obvious  compounds  are :  Birch-broom, 
Birch-canoe  (Longfellow :  Song   of  Hiawatha, 
xiii.),  birch-grove,  birch-leaf  (Ibid.,  Hi.),  birch- 
rod,  birch-tree,  Ac. 

birch,  v.t.    [From  birch,  a.]    To  chastise  with 
a  birch  rod  ;  to  flog. 

bushed,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [BIRCH,  v.] 

t  bir'-chen  (Eng.),  bir-ken (Scotch),  a.  [A.8. 
beorcen,  bircen,  byrcen ;  Dut.  berken  ;  Qer. 
birken.]  Pertaining  to  birch  ;  composed  of 
birch  ;  made  of  birch.  (Gradually  becoming 
obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  sub- 
•tautive  birch  used  adjectively.)  [BIRKEN.] 
"  She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree." 

Scott :  The  Lady  vf  the  Lake,  IT.  27. 

*  blr'-ghln,  a.     The  same  as  BIRCHEN  (q.  v.). 

Birchin  Lane,  *  Birchen  Lane, 
*  Burchcn  Lane,  *  Birching  Lane,  s. 

1.  (Of  the  three  first  forms) :  A.  lane  or  street 
in  the  City  of  London  in  which  second-hand 
or  ready-made  clothes  were  formerly  sold. 
It  is  one  of  the  lanes  connecting  Cornhill 
and  Lombard  Street,  and  is  much  more  aristo- 
cratic in  its  character  than  in  the  olden  time. 
Stow  says  the  name  is  a  corruption  from 
Birchover,  the  first  builder  and  owner  thereof. 

"  Hii  discourse  makes  not  his  behaviour,  but  he 
buyea  it  at  court,  as  countreymeu  their  clothes  in 
Birchin-lane."— Oterbury'i  Char.,  17,  of  a  fine  Gent. 
(Kara.) 

*  2.  Of  the  form  Birching  Lane  :  A  cant  term 
for  a  place  where  one  is  to  receive  a  whipping. 
(Ascham.)    [BIRCH,  v.t] 

«ff  To  send  one  to  Birching  Lane:  To  send 
one  to  be  whipped.  (Nares.) 

birgh  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [BIRCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  it  participial  adj. :  In 

a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  chastising  with  a 

birch  twig. 

birgh'- wood,  s.  k  a.     [Eng.  birch  ;  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wood  consisting  of  birches. 

"  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  thebirehmod 
with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar."— Jfacaulav  : 
Sitt.  £ng.,  ch.  Jdii. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  birch-tree. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest  of  birch. 

"  Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leavr.t." 
Hemant :  Battle  of  Morgan  en. 

2.  Made  of,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to,  the 
wood  of  the  birch-tree. 

birgh  worts,  3.    [Eng.  birch,  and  -worts,  pi. 

SUfflx.]      [WORT.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  his 
order  Betulaceaj  (q.v.). 

bird  (l),  *  byrde,  *  berde,  *  bridde,  *  bryd 
(Eng.),    bird,   *beird,   *  burd,  *brid 

(Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  brid,  rarely  byrde 
(by  letter  change  from  the  first  form) ;  A.S. 
brid  =  a  bird,  especially  the  young  of  birds. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  to  its  remote  ety- 
mology. Skeat  connects  it  with  A.8.  bredan 
=  to  breed  ;  from  which  Murray  dissents.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

t  (1)  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  term- : 
The  young  of  any  animal ;  a  brood. 

*  (a)  The   young    of  any   feathered  flying 
biped ;  a  chicken. 

"As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Csetb  the  sparrow  ..." 

Shaketf. :  Hen.  />'.,  T.  1. 

*  (b)  The  young  of  any  other  animal. 
.  •  (c)  A  child. 

"With  my  brestes  my  brtd  I  fed. " 

Halt/  Hood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  133. 


(2)  A  feathered  flying  biped, 
(a)  Gen. :  Any  feathered  flying  biped,  great 
or  small,  old  or  youug. 


(6)  Spec.  :  A  small  feathered  flying  biped,  as 
distinguished  from  a  large  one,  the  latter  being 
called  a  fowl.  Also  especially  applied  in 
sporting  phraseology  to  game  —  e.g.,  par- 
tridges. (Colloquial.) 

2.  Fig. :  As  a  term  of  endearment  or  other- 
wise. 

(1)  A  lady.     Spec.,  a  young  lady,  a  girl,  so 
called  probably,  not  only  from   her  youth 
[A.  1.  (1)],  but  also  from  her   beauty,  her 
lightness  of  movement,  her  ability  to  sing 
sweetly,    and   her    liveliness  of  demeanour. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"  Lord  John  stood  in  his  stable  door. 

Said  he  was  bouu  to  ride ; 
Burd  Ellen  stood  in  her  bower  door. 
Said  she'd  rin  by  his  side." 

Jamiaon:  Popular  Ball,  L  117. 

(2)  An  appellation  for  a  man  from  a  woman 
who  loves  him.    [C.  Bird  of  Arabia.] 

(3)  An  appellation  given  to  a  man  by  one 
who  believes  him  too  soaring  in  his  ambition. 
[C.  Bird  of  the  Mountain.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  The  English  designation  of  the 
Aves,  the  second  class  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata,  standing  between  the  Mammalia 
(Mammals)  above,  and  the  Keptilia  (Reptiles) 
below.  Whilst  in  their  warm  blood  they  are 
more  closely  akin  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter,  they  approach  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former  in  various  points  of  anatomical 
structure,  especially  in  their  lower  limbs. 
[ORNITHOSCELIDA.]  They  agree  also  with 
Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes  in  being  ovipa- 
rous, whilst  the  Mammalia  bring  forth  their 
young  alive  and  suckle  them  for  a  time. 
Birds  are  feathered  bipeds,  with  wings  used 
by  all  but  a  few  aberrant  species  for  flight. 
To  facilitate  this,  air  cells  communicating 
with  the  lungs  permeate  the  larger  bones,  and 
even  the  huge  bills  of  the  hornbill,  toucan, 
&c.,  the  effect  being  greatly  to  diminish  their 
weight.  The  circulation  is  rapid,  the  blood 
warmer  than  in  other  vertebrates,  and  the 
energy,  consequently,  great.  A  bird  consists 
of  a  head,  a  body,  and  limbs,  the  latter  term 
including  the  legs,  tail,  and  wings.  In  the 
subjoined  figure— 


a  Is  th.  bill. 

»  .,  the  (rout  (front). 

e  ,,  the  crown  or  summit 

(vertex). 
4  „  the  ear. 
•  „  the  nape  of  the  neck 

(nucha). 
/  „  the  back  or  intenca- 

pular  region. 
g  „  the  lower  back  (ter- 

gum). 


»  is  the  romp  (uropy- 
oium),  the  part 
where  the  tail  fea- 
thers are  inserted. 

i   „  the  tail. 

*  „  the  legs. 

I   ,,  the  wings. 

m,j  the  belly  (abdomen). 

n  ,,  the  breast. 

o  „  the  throat. 

p  „  the  chin. 


•J  For  more  minute  details  see  BILL,  LEO, 
WINO,  TAIL,  Ac. 

Linnaeus  divided  Birds  into  six  orders,  Acci- 
pitres,  Pic«,  Anseres,  Grallse,  Gallinae,  and 
Passeres.  All  of  these,  except  Picae,  are  still 
retained  under  different  names.  Cuvier,  in 
1817,  recognised  six  orders,  Accipitres,  Pas- 
seres,  Scansores,  Gallhue,  Grallae,  and  Palmi- 
pedes. Vigors,  in  1825,  adopted  the  quinary 
arrangement  into  Raptores,  Insessores,  Ra- 
sores,  Grallatores,  and  Natatores.  Owen,  in 
1866,  made  seven  orders  :  Natatores,  Gralla- 
tores, Rasores,  Cantatores,  Volitores,  and 
Raptores ;  and  Huxley,  in  1864,  separated 
Birds  into  Saurururse,  containing  only  the 
Archaeopteryx ;  the  Ratitae,  including  the 
Ostrich  and  its  allies ;  and  the  Carinatse,  com- 
prehending all  ordinary  birds.  Dallas  (fol- 
lowing Vogt's  arrangement  of  1851)  divided 
Birds  into  two  sections,  the  Autophagi,  in 
which  the  young  birds  are  capable  of  feeding 
themselves  from  the  moment  ofleavingthe  egg, 


and  the  Insessores,  in  which  the  young  remain 
in  the  nest  till  they  are  completely  Hedged, 
being  fed  meanwhile  by  the  parents.  The 
former  section  contains  four  orders,  the  Na- 
tatores (Swimmers),  the  Grallatores  (Wading 
Birds),  the  Cursores  (Runners),  and  the 
Rasores  (Gallinaceous  Birds).  The  Insessorial 
section  also  contains  four  orders,  the  Columb» 
(Pigeons),  the  Scansores  (Climbing  Birds),  the 
Passeres  (Perchers),  and  the  Raptores  (Bird* 
of  Prey).  In  A.D.  1711,  Ray  estimated  the 
birds  known  and  described  at  "  near  500." 
In  1835,  Mr.  Swainson  conjectured  that  the 
species,  known  and  unknown,  might  be  about 
6,800.  There  are  more  than  10,000  species  of 
birds,  some  confined  to  narrow  localities,  othera 
widely  distributed.  Of  these,  a  considerable 
proportion  belong  to  the  United  States,  either 
as  summer  visitors  or  as  yearly  residents 

2.  Palasont. :   In  certain  triassic  strata  in 
Connecticut  there  are  "  ornithichnites,"   or 
fossil  footprints  like  those  which  birds  would 
leave  upon  the  mud  or  fine  sand  over  which 
they  walked.     [FOOTPRINTS,  ORNITHICHNITE.] 
The  number  of  joints  in  each  of  the  three  toes 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  modern  birds,  not- 
withstanding which  some  thirk  the  imprints 
may  be  those  of  Deinosaurian  reptiles,  of  which 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  same  stratum. 
The  oldest  bird,  of  which  the  actual  feathered 
skeleton  has  been  obtained,  comes  from  the 
lithographic  slate  of  upper  oolitic  age,  quar- 
ried  at   Solenhofen  in  Bavaria :    it   is   the 
Archceopteryx  of  Owen  (q.  v.).  Three  specimens 
of  it  are  known  at  present :  one  in  Bavaria,  the 
second   in  the  British   Museum  of   Natural 
History,  South  Kensington,  whilst  the  third 
is   in    the    Berlin   University   Museum,    for 
which  it  was  purchased  from  Herr  Haberleiu 
for  80,000  marks,  or  about  £4,000.    This  last 
specimen  of  Archseopteryx  has  been  examined 
by  Professor  Carl  Vogt,  who  considers  that 
it   is   neither   bird   nor  reptile,    but  some- 
thing intermediate  between  the  two ;  or,  to 
be  more  specific,  that  while  a  bird  in  its  in- 
tegument and  hinder  limbs,  it  is  a  reptile 
in  all  the  rest  of  its  organisation.    Bones  like 
those  of  birds  exist  in  the  Wealden  ;  opinion 
has  much  wavered  as  to  whether  they  were 
true  birds  or  flying  reptiles  [PTERODACTYL]  ; 
there   is,  however,  what   appears   to   be   a 
genuine  bird  in  the  Greensand.    Prof.  Marsh 
found  in  the .  Cretaceous  rocks  of  America 
two  remarkable  genera  of  birds  :   the  Hesper- 
ornis  and  the  Ichthyornis,  the  former  lur- 
nished  with  true  teeth  in  a  groove,  and  the 
latter  having  them  lodged  in  sockets.      In 
these  respects  they  approach  reptiles,  besides) 
which  the  Ichthyornis,  like  reptiles,  has  its 
vertebrae  concave  at  each  end.    Of  tertiary 
birds  Owen,  in  1846,  established  four  species 
from  the  London  clay,  described  from  four 
or  five  fragments  of  bones  and  skulls  found  in 
that  eocene  deposit.    These  include  a  vulture, 
a  kingfisher,  and  an  ostrich.    Bones  of  birds 
have  been   met   with   somewhat   plentifully 
in  the  Paris  gypsum  and  the  lacustrine  lime  • 
stone  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  both  fresh- 
water strata  of  eocene  age.     From  the  mio- 
cene  beds  of  France  have  been  obtained  about 
seventy  species,  among  others,  parrots,  trogons, 
flamingoes,   secretary    birds,    and   marabout 
storks,  suggesting  the  present  fauna  of  South 
Africa.    There  are  birds  in  the  miocene  of  the 
Sewalik  hills  in  India.   Of  post-tertiary  species 
the  finest,  and  also  the  best  known,  are  the 
gigantic  Moas  from  New  Zealand,  which  seem 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  man,  though 
now  they  are  extinct.    The  yet  more  massive 
.iEpyorms,  the  eggs  of  which  are  more  than 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  equal  in  capa- 
city to  148  hens'  eggs,  is  found  in  surface 
deposits  in  Madagascar.    Thus  few  fossil  birds 
are  known,  and  those  few  are  mostly  from  the 
tertiary  or  post-tertiary  rocks. 

3.  Her. :  Birds  are  regarded,  some  as  em- 
blems of  the  more  active,  and  others  of  the 
contemplative  life.     Among  the  terms  applied 
to  them  are   Membered,   Armed,   and  Close 
(q.v.).     When  birds  are  mentioned  in  blazon, 
without  expressing  their  species,  they  should 
be    drawn    in   the    form    of  the   blackbird. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  for  a 
bird.    (See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

C.  In  special  phrases. 

1.  A'  the  birds  in  the  air  (Eng.  :  All  the  bird* 

in  the  air) :  A  play  among  children.    (Scotch.) 

"A"  the  birdi  in  the  air,  and  a'  the  days  o'  the  week, 

are  also  common  games,  as  well  as  the  skipping-rope 

ami  honey-pots."— Bladneood:  Mag.,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  8& 

(Jamicton.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  *6n:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    to,  00  =  0.    ey  =  a,   qu-kw. 


bird 


56* 


2.  Arabian  Bird : 

(a)  Lit. :  The  fabled  Phoenix. 

(6)  One  whose  reputation  or  whose  power 
is  so  genuine,  that,  even  if  destroyed,  it  will 
rise  again. 

"Ayr.  O  Antouy !  O  thou  Arabian  bird  I" 

8liakeii>.  :  Ant.  *  Cleop.,  Hi.  2 

3.  Bird  and  Joe  (used  as  adv.):  A  phrase  used 
to  denote  intimacy  or  familiarity.     (Scotch.) 

Sitting  "  Bird  and  Joe,"  sitting  "  cheek 
by  jowl,"  like  Darby  and  Joan.  (Jamieson.) 

4.  Bird  of  Jove :  The  eagle. 

"I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle." 

Shalcap. :  Cymbeline,  ir.  2. 

5.  Bird  of  Juno: 

(a)  The  peacock. 

(b)  The  hawk. 

"See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping." 

Popt :  Mitcel.  Poenu. 
8.  Bird  of  Night :  The  owl 

"And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  lit, 
Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  market  place, 
Hooting  aud  shrieking." 

Shaketp:  Juliut  Cottar,  i.  3. 

7.  Bird  of  Peace :  The  dove,  so  called  be- 
cause, on  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge,  it  bore 
to  Noah  in  its  bill  an  olive  leaf,  the  symbol 
of  peace  (Gen.  viii.  11). 

"The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems, 
Laid  richly  on  her/'       Shakeip. :  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  i. 

8.  Bird  of  the  Mountain  : 

(a)  Lit. :  The  eagle. 

(b)  Fig.  :  A  man  of  soaring  ambition. 

"  Proud  bird  of  the  mountain  thy  plume  shall  lie  torn." 
Campbell:  Lochiel. 

9.  Bird  of  the  wilderness :  The  skylark. 

"Bird  oftheifililtrneit.  hlythesomeaud  cumherless." 
James  Hogg  :  Ode  to  the  Skylark. 

10.  Birds  of  a   feather ;    Birds  of  self-same 
feather :  Men  of  similar  tastes  or  proclivities  ; 
hence  the  phrase. 

"  For  both  of  you  are  birdt  of  tell '-tame  feather." 

Shakes?. :  3  lien.  VI.,  ill  *. 

11.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together :  A  preva- 
lent phrase  signifying  that  persons  of  similar 
tastes  draw  together  and  are  generally  seen  in 
each  other's  company — scientists  with  scien- 
tists, religious  men  with  religious  men,  play- 
actors with  play-actors,  thieves  with  thieves. 

bird-bolt  (1),  «. 

1.  Lit. :  A  short  arrow 
with   a   broad    flat   end, 
used  to  kill  birds  without 
piercing  them.  {Lit.  £fig.) 
It   is    sometimes    repre- 
sented in  heraldry. 

2.  Fig. :     That    which 
smites  one's  heart  or  re- 
putation without  deeply 
penetrating  either. 

"To  be  generous,  guiltless, 
and  of  free  disposition  is  to 
take  those  thiius  for  bird-bolti 
that   you  deem    cauuou    bullets 
Twelfth  Sight,  i.  .'.. 

"  Ignorance  should  shoot 
His  gross-kuobb'd  bird-bolt." 

Mariton:  What  you  via. 

*  bird-bolt  (2),  s.  A  corruption  of  one  of 
the  English  names  for  the  Burbot  (q.v.). 

bird-cage,  ».  A  cage  for  birds.  It  is 
generally  made  with  wooden  bottom  and  posts, 
and  with  wire,  or,  if  large,  sometimes  with 
wicker-work  bars  on  the  sides  and  top. 

"At  the  door  he  hung  the  bird-cape." 

Lona/iUovi :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xil. 

bird-call,*. 

1.  A  little  stick,  cleft  at  one  end,  on  which 
is  put  a  leaf  of  some  plant,  for  imitating  the 
cry  of  birds.    (Goodrich.  £  Porter.) 

2.  A  short  metallic  cylinder,  with  a  circular 
perforated  plate  at  each  end  ;  used  to  make  a 
trilling  noise,  as  a  decoy  for  birds. 

bird-catcher,  «.  One  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  catch  birds. 

" ' .  .  .  and  indeed,'  concluded  the  critic,  '  from  his 
fonduess  for  flowers  aud  for  birds,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  florist  or  a  bird-cut rher  is  a  much  more 
suitable  calling  for  him  than  a  poet'  — Moore  :  L.  R. 
{Light  of  the  Barem). 

bird  catching,  s.  &  a. 

I.  A$  subst. :  The  art,  operation,  or  occupa- 
tion of  catching  birds.  This  is  one  of  the 
regular  callings  of  the  London  poor.  In 
Epping  Forest  it  was  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  birds  became  comparatively 
scarce;  but  since  this  "open  space"  has 
become  public  property  bird-catching  has 
been  forbidden.  Among  the  birds  caught  are 
the  linnet,  the  bulltinch,  the  goldfinch,  the 


BIRD-BOLT. 


."—Shaketp. . 


chaffinch,  the  greenfinch,  the  lark,  the  night- 
ingale, &c.  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  calculates 
that  one  man,  who  practised  the  trade  for 
sixty  years,  must  have  caught,  first  and  last, 
about  31:2,000  birds.  The  general  method 
adopted  is  the  employment  of  a  decoy-bird 
and  a  net.  [BIRD-NET.] 

2.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  catching  of 
birds  ;  a  bird-catching  apparatus. 

bird-Cherry,  *.  A  small  tree  (the  Prunus 
padus,  &e.),  wild  in  Britain,  especially  in  its 
northern  parts.  It  has  pendulous  racemes 
of  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  and 
are  succeeded  by  small  black  drupaceous 
cherry-like  fruits.  (Hooker  and  Arnott.) 

bird-class,  *.  A  class  for  teaching  birds 
to  imitate  the  notes  of  an  instrument.  There 
are  generally  about  seven  birds  in  a  class. 
The  principle  is  to  shut  the  class  up  in  a  dark 
room,  half-starving  the  performers  till  they 
imitate  the  instrument,  and  gradually  let  in 
light  upon  them  and  partially  feed  them  as  a 
reward  for  singing.  Learning  to  associate 
the  singing  witli  the  gradual  appearance  of 
light  and  the  exhibition  of  food,  they  sing  to 
obtain  these  necessaries.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-conjurer,   *  brydd  coniuerer, 

*.    A  diviner  by  means  of  birds,  an  augur. 

"TbesgeutiU  .  .  .  brvddconiuren  and  dynyuours." 
—  Wydi/e(Deat.  iviiL  M). 

bird-diviner,  *  brid-deuyner,  s.  The 

same  us  BIRD-CONJURER. 


bird-duffer,  s.  A  vulgar  name  for  one 
who  sells  a  brightly-coloured  and  expensive 
bird,  which  is  found  to  be  a  common  one  of 
dull  hue  puiuted  for  sale.  The  species  com- 
monly operated  upon  is  the  female  greenfinch, 
its  light-coloured  plumage  adapting  it  for  such 
a  purpose.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-eye,  a.    [BIRD'S-EYE.] 

bird-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  like  those  of 
a  bird,  that  is,  possessed  of  piercing  sight. 
"'Slud,  'tis  the  horse-start  out  o'  the  brown  study- 
Rather  the  bird-eu'd  stroke,  sir." 

B.  J  onion :  Cynthia'*  Keveli. 

bird-fancier,  s.  One  who  fancies  birds. 
(Used  either  of  an  amateur,  or  of  one  who 
makes  a  livelihood  by  trapping,  keeping,  and 
selling  birds.) 

bird-grass,  «.  The  name  given  by  seeds- 
men and  others  to  a  grass — the  Poa  trivialis,  L. 

bird-house,  s.  An  open  box  for  birds, 
set  up  on  a  long  pole,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  cats.  It  is  erected  by  those  who,  liking 
birds,  wish  to  minister  to  their  convenience. 

bird-lice,  s.  pi.  The  English  name  given 
to  the  small  parasites  so  frequently  seen  in- 
fecting birds.  Naturalists  place  them  in  the 
insect  order  Mallophaga,  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  Anoplura,  which  contains  the 
human  pediculL  (.MALLOPHAGA.] 

bird -like,  a.  Like  a  bird.  (Used  specially 
of  a  life  too  much  confined.) 

"  For  when  I  see,  how  they  do  mount  on  high, 
Waving  their  out-stretched  wings  at  liberty  ; 
Then  do  I  think  how  bird-like  in  a  cage 
My  life  I  lead,  aud  grief  can  never  suage." 

Jficcolt :  Mir.  for  Magistrates,  p.  «S3. 

bird-lime,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A   substance  whitish  and  limy  in 
appearance.    (Used,  as  its  name  imports,  for 
capturing  birds.)  It  is  in  general  manufactured 
from  the  bark  of  the  holly,  though  the  berries 
of  the  mistletoe,  and  also  the  bark,  boiled  in 
water,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mashed, 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

"Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  ]  nice,  as  they  make  birdlimt 
of  the  bark  of  it."— Bacon  :  Natural  Uiitury. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  fitted  to  ensnare  one,  or 
restrain  his  departure  from  a  place. 

"  Heav'n's  birdlime  wraps  me  round  anil  glues  my 
wings."  Hryden. 

bird-limed,  a.  Smeared  with  bird-lime. 
(Lit.  &flg.) 

"  I  love  not  those  '  viscosa  beneflcia,'  those  birdlimed 
kindnesses  which  Pliny  speaks  of."— BoveU:  Lettert, 
i  v.  18. 

bird-loops,  i.pl.  The  bars  hi  a  bird's 
cage. 

"  To  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  cloM  captive 
That  were  created  to  sky  freedom :  surely 
The  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light. 
And  prisons  their  first  modi-Is,  from  such  bird-loops." 
Shirley :  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  L 

bird-mouthed,  a.    Mealy-mouthed;  not 


liking  to  say  anything  unpleasant,  even  whei 
it  should  be  done. 

"  Ye're  o'er  bird-mouth'd." 

Sammy :  &  1'ruv.,  p.  8C.    (Jamieion  ) 

bird-net,  «.  A  net  used  for  catching 
birds.  It  is  about  twelve  yards  square,  and 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  to  which  it  is  affixed 
by  four  iron  pins,  its  sides  remaining  loose. 
Upon  it  is  put  a  cage  with  a  decoy-bird  in  it, 
given  to  singing  cheerfully.  When  other  birds 
congregate  around  it,  the  man,  who  has  been 
lying  flat  on  his  face  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off, 
pulls  a  string,  which  makes  the  loose  sides  of 
the  net  collapse  and  fly  together,  imprisoning 
the  birds  around  the  cage.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-organ,  s.  A  small  organ  used  in 
teaching  birds  to  sing. 

bird-pepper,  ».  The  fruit  of  a  plant, 
the  Capsicum  baccatum.  When  ripe  it  is 
gathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded,  and  mixed 
with  salt.  Afterwards  it  is  preserved  in 
bottles  with  stoppers,  and  is  called  Cayenne 
pepper. 

bird-seed.  *.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  heads  of  Plantain,  Plantago  major  (Linn.), 
and  to  Canary  Grass,  Phalaris  ca>iarien$i$ 
(Linn.),  from  their  being  given  to  birds  for 
food.  (Prior,  p.  22.) 

bird-spider,  s.  A  genus  of  spiders— the 
Mygale,  and  specially  the  M.  avicularia,  a 
large  species  inhabiting  Surinam,  which,  as 
both  its  English  and  its  scientific  names  im- 
port, was  formerly  believed  to  catch  birds. 

[MVOALE.] 

t  bird-swindler,  s.    [BIRD-DUFFER.] 

bird-trap,  *.  A  two-winged  flap-net 
sprung  by  hand,  or  a  box-trap  supported  on  a 
ngure-of-four,  with  a  trigger  to  be  touched  by 


ANCIENT   EGYPTIAN   BIRD-TRAP. 
(From  "  Wilkinton't  Ancient 


the  bird,  or  sprung  by  a  person  on  watch. 
The  netting  of  birds  by  the  former  method  is 
well  picturedinthe  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
(Knight.)  The  trap  was  generally  made  of 
net-work,  strained  over  a  frame.  It  consisted 
of  two  semi-circular  sides  or  flaps  of  equal 
sizes,  one  or  both  moving  on  the  common  bar 
or  axis  upon  which  they  rested.  When  the 
trap  was  set,  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  by 
means  of  strings,  probably  of  catgut,  which 
the  moment  the  bait  that  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  bar  was  touched,  slipped  aside,  and 
allowed  the  two  sides  to  collapse,  and  thus 
secured  the  bird.  The  Egyptian  nets  were 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe  at  the 
present  day,  but  probably  larger,  aud  requir- 
ing a  greater  number  of  persons  to  manage, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  an  imperfection 
in  their  contrivance  for  closing  them. 

bird-witted,  a.  Tending  to  roam  from 
subject  to  subject  ;  destitute  of  concentrative- 
ness  ;  without  fixity  of  attention. 

bird'S-bill,  s.  A  plant  (TrigoneUa.  ornitho- 
rhynchus). 

bird's-bread,  ».  A  name  for  a  plant— 
Sedum  acre,  which  the  French  call  by  the  cor- 
responding term  Pain  d'oiscan.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  name  is  given. 

bird's-eye,    bird's-eyes,    bird-eye, 

blrd-een  (Scotch  een  is  =  Eng.  eyes),  *.  Ac  a. 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Zool.  it  Ord.  Lang,  (lit.)  :  The  eye  or  eyea 
of  a  bird. 

2.  Hot.  :  The  name  of  several  plants  with 
small  bright,  usually  blue  flowers. 

(1)  A   widely-diffused    name   for    Veronica 
thamcedrys. 

(2)  A  name  for  a  plant,  called  more  fully 
the  Bird's-eye  Primrose.     It  is  the  Primula 
farinosa.      It  has  pale  lilac   flowers  with    a 
yellow  eye.    The  whole  plant  is  powdered  with 
a  substance  smelling  like  musk.     It  grows  in 
the  north  of  England,  or  rarely  in  Scotland. 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  givea  to  the  Adonis 
avtumnalis,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  genus 
Adonis,  more  commonly  designated  "Phea- 
sant's eye." 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,   ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
cian, -tian-shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhuu.     -tious, -sious, -cious-shus,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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bird-birk 


5T  American  Bird's-eye:  A  plant — Primula 
pusilla.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

3.  A  variety  of  manufactured  tobacco,  in 
which  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  cut  along 
•with  the  fibre. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  bird's-eye,  as  "Bird's-eye 
primrose"  (q.v.). 

2.  Seen  as  a  landscape  might  be  by  a  bird 
flying  over  a  country — i.e.,  seen  from  above. 
A  Bird's-eye  view  (q.v.). 

Sird's-eye  mapU :  A  North  American  tree — 
Acer  saccharinum,  called  also  the  Sugar-maple. 
[ACER,  SUGAR-MAPLE.  ] 

Bird's-eye  Primrose:  The  same  as  Bird's- 
eye,  A,  2  (2). 

Bird's-eye  view,  Bird-eye  view :  A  view  such 
as  must  present  itself  to  a  bird  flying  over  a 
country,  and  consequently  looking  at  the 
landscape  from  above.  Though  a  country 
represented  in  this  way  on  a  map  has  its 
prominent  features  exaggerated,  yet  to  the 
unimaginative  it  gives  a  more  lively  and  even 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  country  than  or- 
dinary representations  or  maps  of  the  normal 
type  could  do.  (Lit.  Jtfig.) 

"Viewing  from  the  Pisgah  of  his  pulpit  the  free, 
moral,  happy,  flourishing,  and  glorious  state  of  France, 
as  in  a  bird-ai/e  landscape  of  a  promised  land."—  Burkt 
on  the  French  Keeulurion. 

*  That  government  being  so  situated,  as  to  have  a 
large  range  of  prospect,  and  as  it  were  a  bird'i-eye  vita 
of  everything.  '—Burke  :  Litter  to  Thomat  Burgh,  Kiq. 

bird's  foot,  ». 

1.  In  Zool.  (Lit.):  The  foot  of  a  bird. 

Bird's- foot  Star,  Bird's-foot  Sea-star : 
Zool. :   Palmipes   membranaceus,  a   British 
echinoderm. 

2.  In  Botany : 

(1)  The  English  name  of  the  Ornithopus,  a 
genus  of  papilionaceous  plants.     There  is  a 
British  species — the  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  or 
Common  Bird's-foot.    It  is  so  called  from  its 
long  seed-pods,  which  resemble  bird's  feet. 
It  has  pinnate  leaves  with  6—9  pairs  of  ter- 
minal leaflets.    The  flowers  are  white,  with 
red  lines.    It  is  found  in  Scotland.   0.  sativiis, 
or  the  Serradilla  Bird's-foot,  introduced  from 
Portugal  about  1818,  has  proved  a  most  valu- 
able fodder-plant. 

(2)  A  plant— Euphorbia  ornithopus.    (Treat. 
ofBot.) 

Bird's-foot  clover :  Withering's  name  for  the 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (q.v.). 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil:  The  English  name  of 
the  Lotus — a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
with  trifoliolate  leaves,  umbellate  flowers,  and 
legumes  with  a  tendency  to  be  divided  into 
many  cells.  Three  species — the  L.  cornieulatus, 
or  Common,  the  L.  major,  or  Narrow-leaved, 
and  the  L.  angustissimus,  or  Slender  bird's-foot, 
Trefoil — occur  in  Britain.  The  first-named 
plant  is  very  common,  enlivening  pastures  all 
through  the  country  and  the  sea-coast  every- 
where with  its  yellow  flowers. 

bird's  knotgrass,  s.  A  book-name  for 
a  plant,  Polygonum  aviculare  (Linn.). 

bird's  mouth,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  mouth  of  a  bird. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  notch  at  the  foot  of  a  rafter 
where  it  rests  upon  and  against  the  plate. 

bird's  nest,  *.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  nest  of  a  bird.  Those  of  the 
several  species  vary  in  their  minor  details  so 
as  to  be  in  most  cases  quite  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  One  of  the  street-trades  of 
London  is  the  selling  of  biixl's-nests. 

"Of  the  street  sellers  of  oird't-nettt."  —  Jfayhea: 
London  Labour,  11.  82. 

If  'Edible  bird's-nests  are  nests  built  by  the 
Collocalia  esculenta,  and  certain  other  species 
of  swallows  inhabiting  Sumatra,  Java,  China, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  nests, 
which  are  deemed  a  luxury  by  the  Chinese, 
are  formed  of  a  mucilaginous  substance, 
secreted  by  the  birds  themselves  from  their 
salivary  glands. 

H.  Figuratively  and  technically : 

1.  Either  the  popular  or  book-names  of 
several  plants. 

t  (1)  The  Wild  Carrot,  Daucus  Carota  (Linn.) 

"  The  whole  tuft  fof  flowers)  is  drawn  together  when 
the  seed  is  rfpe,  resembling  n  Mnle's-uest ;  whereupon 
It  hath  beeue  named  of  some  oirtfi-neit."— Gerard : 
Herbal,  873. 


(2)  The  Common  Parsnip,  Pastinaca  saliva, 
L.     (Ger.  Appendix.) 

(3)  The  modern  book-name  of  the  genus 
Monotropa.    (Hooker  and  Arnott.) 

^  Yellow  Bird' s-nest :  Monotropa  hypopitys. 

(4)  A  fern  :  Asplenium  (Thamnopteris)  nidus. 
H  Bird's-nest  Peziza :  The  common  name  for 

the  species  of  Cyathus  and  Nidularia,  two 
genera  of  fungi. 

2.  Naut. :  A  look-out  station  at  a  mast-head 
for  a  seaman  sent  up  thither  to  watch  for 
whales.  [CROW'S-NEST.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Resembling  a  bird's  nest ; 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  a  bird's  nest.  [A., 
II.  (5).] 

Bird's-nest  Orchis:  One  of  the  orchideae, 
Neottia  or  LUtera  Nidus-avis,  L.  The  English 
designation  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Nidus- 
avis.  The  plant  is  so  called  from  having  its 
root  composed  of  numerous  fleshy  fibres  aggre- 
gated in  a  bird's-nest  fashion.  Gerard  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  nest  whicli  in  his  view  it 
resembles,  saying  that  it  "  hath  many  tang- 
ling rootes  platted  or  crossed  one  over  another 
verie  intricately,  which  resembleth  a  crowe's 
nest  made  of  stickes."  It  has  dingy  brown 
flowers  growing  in  spikes,  and  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain. 

birds  of  paradise,  s.  The  English  de- 
signation of  a  family  of  Conirostral  birds — the 
Paradiseidie.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Corvidse  (Crows),  with  which,  indeed,  they  are 
united  by  some  writers.  They  have  magni- 
ficent plumage,  esj)ecially  the  males,  who  can 
moreover  elevate  quite  a  canopy  of  plumes 
behind  their  necks.  When  first  discovered 
they  were  the  subject  of  many  myths.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  perpetually  on  the  wing, 
having  no  feet,  a  fable  perpetuated  by  Lin- 
naeus in  the  name  apoda  or  footless,  given  to 
the  best-known  and  finest  species.  The  fact 
was  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  their 
native  region,  cut  off  the  feet  before  selling 
them  to  Europeans.  The  fable  of  the  Phoenix 
is  believed  to  have  been  framed  from  myths 
current  about  the  Birds  of  Paradise.  [PHOSNIX.] 

bird's-tare,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  plant,, 
genus  Arachis. 

bird's-tougne,  *.  A  name  given  to 
various  plants  :— 

1.  Stellarla  holostea,      (Linn.  :    Ger.  Apex.) 
Britten  and  Holland  consider  the  name  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Ash-tree  (Fraxinus  ex- 
celsior), so  called  from  the  form  thereof  being 
like  to  a  bird's-tongue.     (Coles.) 

3.  A   tree,    Acer    campestre,    the    common 
Maple.    (Evelyn.) 

4.  Senecio  paradoxus,  the  Great  Pen  Rag- 
wort, a  composite  plant. 

5.  Anagallis  arvensis,  the  Scarlet  Pimper- 
neL 

6.  The  book-name  for  a  plant  genus,  Ornitho- 
glossum,  belonging  to  the  order  Melanthace* 
(Melanths.) 

*ft  Other  obvious  compounds  are :  Bird-con- 
noisseur (Mayhew :  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor);  bird-lover  (Ibid.);  bird-note 
(Hemans:  Siege  of  Valentla) ;  bird-stuffer, 
bird-  stuffing  ;  bird-trade  (Mayhew),  &c. 

*  bird  (2),   s.     [BIRTH.]     (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  2,591.) 

bird,  v.t.     [From  bird,  s.  (q.v.)]     To  catch 
birds.    (Generally  in  the  present  participle.) 

[BlRDINO.] 

"  I  do  Invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to 
breakfast;  after  we'll  a  Mrdm?  together."— Shatesp. : 
Henry  Wivei.  11L  a. 

bird'-er,  *  b^r'-dSr, ».    [Eng.  bird ;  -er.]  A 
bird-catcher. 

"...  wherewith  they  be  caught  like  as  the  border 
beguyleth  the  byrdes."—  Vivei:  Jnttruct.  of  C'hritlian 
Women,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xlv. 

bir'-dJe,  bir'-dy,  bur  -  die,  s.  &  o.    [Dimin. 
of  bird.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  little  bird. 

"  A'  the  birdl**  lilt  in  tnnefn'  meed." 

Tnrrai :  Poemt,  p.  2.    (Jamietan. ) 

2.  Fig. :  A  name  of  endearment  for  a  little 
girl  or  for  a  young  woman. 

"  For  ae  bliuk  o'  the  bonnle  burdlri  /  • 

Burnt :  Tarn  ffShanter. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to    the  feathered 
class. 


"  An'  onr  gnidwife  s  wee  Urdy  cocks," 

£urnt :  Hlegy  on  the  Tear  1781 

blr'-dlAg  (1),  pa.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Brno,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  present  participle :   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:   The  act  of  seeking  to 
shoot  or  snare  birds. 

birding-pleoe,  s.    A  gun  to  shoot  birds 
with,  a  fowling-piece. 

"  ilri.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding-piecei ;  creep  into  the  kiln  hole." 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Witt*,  IT.  2. 

*  bir'-dlng  (2),  *.    [BURDEN.]    (Scotch.) 

bird-man,  s.    [Eng.  bird;  -man.]     A  bird- 
catcher,  a  fowler. 

"As  a  fowler  was  bending  bU  net,  a  blackbird  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing ;  why,  says  he,  I  am  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  and  to  the  biniman  drew  out  of 
sight."— L'EUranye. 

bird-nest,  v. i.    [Eng.  bird;  neit.]    To  seek 
after  the  nests  of  birds. 

bird-nest -Ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  bird;  ne*t; 
•ing.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Going  after  birds'  nests. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  act  or  practice  of 
going  after  birds'  nests. 


*  bl  reave,  *  bireavlen,  v.t.    The  same  as 
BEREAVE  (q.v.).    (Layamon,  301,311.) 

*  bir-ede,  *  bir-re'-den  (pret  •  biredde,  bi- 
radde,  bireadde,  biradden),  v.t.     (From  A.S. 
berasdan  =  to  counsel.]    To  counsel ;   to  ad- 
vise.    (Layanum,  21,072.)    (Stratmann.) 

bi  ro'me,  s.  [Lat.  biremis  =  (1)  a  two-oared 
boat ;  (2)  a  galley  with  two  banks  of  oars. 
Bi,  iu  coinp.,  two,  and  remus  =  an  oar.)  A 
Roman  ship  of  war  with  two  banks  ol  oars. 
It  was  inferior  in  magnitude  and  strength  to 
the  trireme. 

bi-ret'-ta,  «.  [Ital.  berretta ;  8p.  birreta  ;  from 
Late  Lat.  Mr  return  =  a  cap.] 

Eccles. :  The  square  cap  worn  by  Roman  and 
by  some  Anglican  clerics.  Priests  wear  black 
birettas,  bishops  and  monsignori  purple,  and 
cardinals  red. 

bir-gan'-der,  s.    [BEROANDER.] 

bir'-gilS,  t.  [Mod.  Lat  birgus  (Leach).']  A 
genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  Paguridw 
(Hermit  Crabs).  B.  latro  is  the  Thief-Crab, 
so  called  because  it  is  said  to  climb  up  cocoa- 
nut  trees  and  pandanuses  to  feed  upon  their 
fruit.  It  is  found  in  the  Isles  Amboyua  and 
France,  living  in  holes  at  the  roots  of  trees 
not  far  from  the  shore.  It  is  sometimes 
called  also  the  Purse-crab. 

bi-rhom-boi'-dal,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M 
=  two,  and  rhomboides  =  a  rhomboid  (q.v.).] 

Geom.  tk  Crystallog.  :  Having  a  surface  com- 
posed of  twelve  rhombic  faces,  which  being 
taken  six  and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till 
they  intercept  each  other,  would  form  two 
different  rhombs. 

*  bir1-!,  s.     [A.S.  burh,  pi.  burga  =  (1)  a  town, 
a  city,  (2)  a  fort,  a  castle,  (3)  a  court,  a  palace, 
a  house.]    A  city. 

"  He  led  hem  alle  to  Tosepea  biri." 

Story  of  Oen.  *  Sxod..  S.2S7. 

*  bl-ri'-den,    v.t.      [A.S.    beridan  =  to    ride 
around.]    To  ride  around.    (Layamon,  10,739.) 

*  bir-le.  «.    [O.  But  beret  (?)  =  a  bier.]    The 
same  as  BIER  (q.v.).    (Ayenbite,  258.) 

*  bir'-ied,  pa.  par.    [BURIED.]    (Story  of  Gen. 
£  Exod.,  256,  &c.) 

»  bir-l-el,  •  bir  -iell,  *  bir-i-gell,  *  ber'-X- 
81e,  *  bef-fr-Sl,  *  byr'-^-ele,  s.  [A.8. 
byrigels  =  a  sepulchre.]  A  burying-place  ;  a 
tomb. 

"And  whanne  the  bodl  wastakein,  Joseph  lappide 
it  in  a  clene  sendel.  nnd  Jeide  it  in  his  new  biriel  that 
he  had  hewun  in  astoon."—  WycUffe  (Purvey):  Matt. 
xxvU.60. 


*  bir'-I-Sn,  v.t.    [BURY.] 

*  bl-lin-nSn  (pret.  bieorn),  v.t.    [Eng.  prefix 
bi,  and  O.  Eng.  rin  =  to  run.  ]   To  run  around. 
(Layamon,  26,064.)    (Stratmann.) 

birk,  v.i.  [A.S.  beorean  =  to  bark  ;  byrcth  •= 
barks  [BARK]  ;  or  from  IceL  berkia  =  to 
boast.]  To  give  a  tart  answer,  to  converse  in 
a  sharp  and  cutting  way.  (Jamieson.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    M,  oa  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 


birk-birth 
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birk,  s.    [BIRCH.]    A  birch, 
(a)  Scotch: 

"  Let  fragrant  birkt  in  woodbines  drest, 
My  craggy  cliffs  adorn." 

Burnt:  flum&it  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

(6)  As  an  English  dialectic  word.    (Used  in 
East  Yorkshire.—  Prof.  Phillips.) 
t  (c)  As  a  poetic  word  in  ordinary  English : 
"  Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave." 

Tennyton :  A  Dirge,  v.  t 

birk-knowe,  s.  A  knoll  covered  with 
birches.  (Scotch.) 

"...  wrapped  in  her  plaid  upon  the  .  .  .  sunny 
aide  of  the  btrk-knov>e."—LigMt  and  Skadom,  p.  38. 

*  birk'-en,  t>.t.  [From  birk  =  birch,  and 
verbal  suffix  -en..]  To  birch,  to  beat  with  a 
birch  twig  or  rod. 

birk'-en,  t  bir-kin,  a.     [From  A.S.  oircew 
=  birchen.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  birch.  (Scotch.) 
"  Oil  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw." 

Burnt :  Blythe  vat  Ae. 

bir  -kle  (1),  a.  [From  Scotch  6irfc  =  a  birch, 
and  suffix  -ie  =  y.]  Abounding  with  birches. 

birk  ie  (2),  bJr'-ky,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. From  A.S.  beorcan  =  to  bark,  or  Icel. 
berkia  =  to  boast.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  birkie)  : 

1.  Tart  in  speech.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Lively-spirited,  mettlesome.    (Gait.) 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  birkie  and 
birky)  : 

1.  A  lively  young  fellow,  a  person  of  mettle. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  ken  how  to  gie  the  birkiet  tak  abort  fees."— 
Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  childish  game  at  cards,  in  which  the 
players  throw  down  a  card  alternately.    Only 
two  play  ;  and  the  person  who  throws  down 
the  highest  takes  up  the  trick.    It  is  the  same 
as  the  English  game  of  "  Beggar  my  neigh- 
bour." 

"  But  Bucklaw  cared  no  more  about  riding  the  first 
hone  and  that  sort  of  thing,  than  he,  Cralgengelt,  did 
about  a  game  at  birkie."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xxii. 

t  Auld  birky:  Old  boy.  (Scotch.)  (Collo- 
quial.) 

"  Spoke  like  ye'resell  anld  birky." 

Kamtuy :  Poemt,  it  92. 

blrl  (1),  *  birle,  *  bir  len,  r.t.  *  i.  [From 
A.S.  byrlian  =  to  give  to  drink  ;  to  serve  as 
a  butler  ;  O.  Icel.  byrla.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  administer  liquor  to,  to   pour   out 
liquor  for  guests. 

"  The  wiue  thar  with  In  veschell  grete  and  small, 
Quhilk  to  him  gaif  Acestes  his  rial  hoist. 
To  thame  he  birlit  .  .  ."        Doug. :  Virgil,  19,  %. 

2.  To  ply  with  drink . 

"  She  oirled  him  with  the  ale  and  wine." 

Jtiiutrelty,  Border,  11.  45. 

3.  To  driiik  plentifully. 

"  They  birle  the  wine  In  honour  of  Bachut." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  79,  48. 

4.  To  club  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing drink.    "  I'll  birlt  my  bawbie."   I  will 
contribute  my  share  of  the  expense.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  drink  in  company  with  others. 

"And  then  ganging  majoring  to  the  piper's  Howff 
wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  the  country.  MM  sitting  there 
birlina  at  your  uncle's  cost,"  *c.— Tola  of  my  Land- 
lord, 11.  104.  (J.imitton.) 

2.  To  contribute  money  to  purchase  liquor. 

"  Now  settled  gossies  sat,  and  keen 
Did  for  fresh  bickers  birle. " 

Ramtay:  Poemt,  i.  262.    (Jamteton.) 

tail  (2),  v.i.  [Dimin.  from  6irr  (q.v.).  Both 
are  imitated  from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  cart  driving  over 
stones,  or  mill-stones  at  work.    It  denotes  a 
constant  drilling  sound. 

"  The  temper-pin  she  gi'es  a  tirl. 
An'  spins  but  slow,  yet  seems  to  lirl." 

Morriton  :  Poemt,  p.  6. 

2.  To  move  rapidly. 

"Now  through  the  air  the  auld  boy  birtd.' 

Daridton;  Seatont,  p.  39.    (Jtimieton.) 

•bir-law,  *bir-ley,  *  bur-law,  « byr- 

law,  *  byr-lay,  s.  [A  corruption  of  boor  ; 
Ger.  baiter  =  a  countryman,  rustic  ;  and  Eng. 
law.  ]  Rustic  law,  local  law  or  regulations. 

*  birlaw  court,  *  byrlaw  court, 
*  barley  court,  &c.  Local  courts  chosen 
by  neighbours  to  decide  disputes  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour. 


"  Birlaw  court*,  the  quhllks  are  rewled  be  consent  of 
neighbours. "— Skene :  Krg.  Majett.,  p.  T4> 

"birle,  ».  [A.S.  byrle,  byrele ;  O.  IceL  byrli.] 
A  cup-bearer.  (Ormulum,  14,023.) 

blrled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BiRL,  v.t.] 

birley,  s.    [Corrupted  from  barley  (f).]  (Scotch.) 

birley-oats,  barley-oats,  ».  A  species 
of  oats. 

"...  by  sowing  their  bear  immediately  after  their 
oats  .  .  .  and  by  using  a  species  of  oats  called  birley. 
This  grain  (which  is  also  white),  is  distinguished  fruru 
the  common  white  oats,  in  its  appearance,  chiefly  by 
its  shortness.  It  does  not  produce  quite  so  guod  meal, 
nor  so  good  fodder.  '—P.  Strathaon,  Aoerd.  Utatitt. 
Ace.  xiif.  173.  (Jamietun.) 

bir  -He-man,  bir'-ly-man,  *.  [Birlaw  and 
man.  Com  p.  A.S.  birighman  =  a  city  officer.] 
The  petty  officer  connected  with  a  burgh  of 
barony.  (Scotcli.) 

"...  wha'a  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  be 
managed  by  his  doer,  Jamie  Howie,  wha  s  no  fit  to  be 
a  birlirman,  let  be  a  bailie  .  .  ."—Scott :  Waverley. 
ch.  zliL 

bir'-lin,  ».  [From  Gael,  bhairlin.]  A  long- 
oared  boat  of  the  largest  size,  often  with  six, 
sometimes  with  eight  oars  ;  generally  used  by 
tin;  chieftains  in  the  Western  Islands.  It 
seldom  had  sails. 

" .  .  .  the  Stewart's  birlin  or  galley."— ifartin  :  St. 
Hilda,  p.  12.  (Jamitton.) 

*  birl-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIRL  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  A  meeting  for  drinking, 
a  drinking  bout,  a  drinking  match,  properly 
including  the  idea  that  the  drink  is  clubbed. 

"  Na,  na,  chap '.  we  are  no  gauging  to  the  Laird's, 
but  to  a  little  Urling  at  the  Brokeuburu-fuot,  where 
there  will  be  moiiy  a  braw  lad  aud  lass."— Scott :  Jted- 
gauntlet.  Letter  XL 

bir  -ling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIRL  (2).] 

A.  A:  B.  .-Is  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  A  noise,  as  of  a  revolving 
wheel. 

"  BMing— making  a  grumbling  noise  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheel  or  hand-mill  ill  motion."— 
b'fasi.  to  Scoct't  Antiquary.  (Jamietoi\.) 

birn,  v.t.    [BURN,  v.]    (Scotch.) 
burn  (1),  birne,  s.    [BURN.]    (Scotch.) 

birn  (2),  ».  [Ger.  birn,  birne  =  a  pear,  which 
the  portion  of  a  musical  instrument  defined 
below  resembles  in  shape.] 

Mus. :  The  portion  of  a  clarionet  or  any 
similar  instrument  into  which  the  mouth-piece 
is  inserted.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*bir'-nle,  "byr'-nie,  ».  [A.S.  byrne  =  a. 
corslet,  cuirass.)  A  corslet;  a  brigandine. 
(Donglos  :  Virgil,  280,  44.) 

bir'-ny,  a.  [Scotch  birn;  -y.]  Covered  with 
the  scorched  stems  of  heath  which  has  been 
set  011  fire.  (Scotch.)  (Davidson  :  Leisons.) 

bi-ros  -trate,  bi-r&s'-tra-te'd,  a.  [From 
Latin  prefix  6i  =  two,  rostratua  =  beaked  ; 
rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Two-beaked,  having  two  projec- 
tions like  beaks.  Used  especially  of  fruits. 
Example— Trapa  bicomis,  the  Ling  of  the 
Chinese,  which 
has  fruit  like  a 
bull's  head.  The 
seeds  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of 
food.  The  ge«us 
belongs  to  the  Ona- 
gracece.  There  are  BIBOSTRATE  FRUIT  (Trapa 
two  or  three  bicornis). 

species      known, 

natives  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  All  are  floating  plants, 
with  long,  jointed  root-stalks.  The  seeds  of 
all  abound  in  starch. 

bi-r6Y-tri-tes,  *.  [From  Lat  pref.  6i  =  two, 
rostrum  =  beak,  and  suffix  -ites  (Geol.)  (q.v.).] 
Palceont. :  A  fossil  genus  founded  by  La- 
marck. It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  shell, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  a  mould  left  loose 
in  the  centre  of  the  shell  radiolites.  [RADIO- 
LITES.]  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  bi-row-en,  v.t.     [From  A.S.   b*rowm  =  to 
row.]     To  row  around.     (Layamon,  20,128.) 
(Stratmann.) 


birr,  *  birre,  *  bire,  *  byre,  *  ber  (Eng.\ 
birr,  •  bir.  *  beir,  *  bere  (Scotch),  s.  r  Imi- 
tated from  the  sound  of  a  revolving  wheel] 

1.  Noise,  cry,  roar. 

"  I  herd  the  rumour  of  rammasche  foulis  ande  at 
beystls  that  made  grite  beir.  '—Complaint  S.,  p.  58. 

2.  Force,  impetuosity. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense. 

".  .    .   in  a  greet  bire  al  the  droue  wente  heedlyng 
In  to  the  see  .  .  ."—Wyclife  (Purvey):  Matt.  vili.  32. 

(b)  Spec. :  Of  the  wind. 

"  King  Eolus  set  belch  apoun  his  chare, 
Temiwris  thare  yre,  les  thai  suld  at  thare  will 
Bere  with  Uiar  bir  the  skyis  .  .  ." 

Doug. :   Virgil,  14,  54. 

birr,  beir,  bere,  v.l.  (Scotch.)  To  make  a 
whirring  sound  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel 
in  motion. 

"  The  pepiU  beryl  like  wyld  bestis  in  tbat  tyd." 

Wallace,  vii.  457.    MS. 

birred,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [BIRR.] 

bir'-rlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIRR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  Rejoice  ye  birring  paitricks  aV 

Burnt  :  Tarn  Samton'l  Elegy. 

C.  As  substantive ::  The  noise  of  partridges, 
&c.,  when  they  spring.  (Jamieson.) 

*  bir'-rus,  *.    [Lat.  6tmis  =  a  cloak  for  rainy 
weather.]     A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  worn  by 
the  common  people  in  the  13th  century.    It 
was  called  also  burreau.    (Planche.) 

*  bir  -sail,  s.    [BRASELL.]    (Scotch.) 

birse  (1),  t  blrs,  *  byrss  (pi.  »  byrssis),  t. 

[A.S.    byrst;    Sw.   borst;    Dan.   borste ;    Dut. 
borstel;  Ger.  borste  =  a  bristle.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bristle  or  bristles  ;  the  beard. 
(Evergreen,  i.  119.)    (Knox,  51.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anger,  passion. 

"...  he  wad  set  up  the  tether's  Wr»«,  and  may  be  do 
malr  ill  than  gude.  "—Scoff :  A  idiyuary,  ch.  in. 

birse,  birze  (Scotch),  brize  (0.  Eng.),  r.t. 
[A.S.  brysan  =  to  bmise,  to  break  small.]  To 
bruise  (Watson);  to  push  or  drive  (Shirref: 
Poems) ;  to  press  ;  to  squeeze. 

birse  (2),  birze,  s.    [From  birse,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  bruise.    (GaZt.) 

2.  The  act  of  pressing ;  a  squeeze. 

*  birsillit,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BIRSLE.]    Burnt, 
scorched. 

"The  birtittit  banes."— Doug. :  Virgil,  S«8,  tt. 

birsle,  birstle,  brissle,  v.t.  [A.S.  brisllia* 
=  to  crackle,  to  burn.) 

1.  To  burn  slightly,  to  broil,  or  to  birsle 
peas.    (Douglas :  Virgtt,  226,  3.) 

2.  To  warm  ;  to  scorch.    (Jamieson.) 

»  birsle,  *  brissle,  *.  [BIRSLE,  v.]  A  hasty 
toasting  or  scorching ;  that  which  is  burnt ; 
scorched  or  toasted  surface.  (St.  Patrick, 
ii.  191.) 

*  birs'-sy^  a.    [From  Scotch  bine,  and  guff,  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Having  bristles.    (Douglas :  Virgil. 
322,  4.) 

2.  Fig. :  Hot  tempered,  easily  irritated. 

birt,  *  byrte,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare 
Fr.  bertonneau  (JtfoAn).]  A  name  for  a  fish, 
the  Turbot,  fflurmbus  maximus. 

birth  (1),  *birthe,  "blrhehe,  'blrthhe, 
*  byrth,  ».  A  a.  [A.S.  beorth,  berth,  byrd, 
gebyrd  ;  from  beran,  beoran  =  to  bear,  produce, 
bring  forth.  In  Bw.  bord ;  Dut  geboorte; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  geburt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kapurt ;  Goth. 
gabanrths;  Gael,  breith.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  brought  forth. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  With  the  foregoing 
meaning. 

(6)  The  time  of  being  brought  forth. 

"  But  thon  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Natuxe  and  fortune  join  cl  to  make  thee  great. 

Shaketp. :  Xing  John,  ill  L 

(c)  Extraction,  lineage.    Spec.,  high  extrac- 
tion, high  lineage. 

"...  a  man  raised  by  birth  and  fortune  high  above 
his  fellows.-— Macau/ay  :  Bitt.  £ny..  ti..  -i '. 

(</)  Condition  of  things  resulting  from  one's 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cclL  chorus,  shin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     - 1  ion,  -slon  =  shun ;  - 1  i  o  n,  -sion  =  zhun.     -  tious,  -sious,  -cious  -  SAOJU    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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having  been  born.    Consequences  of  birth  in 
certain  circumstances. 

"  High  in  his  chariot  then  Halesus  came. 
Aloe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name," 

Drydm :  Virgil ;  A'rteid  vii.  1, WO,  l.OOL 

(2)  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 

"  And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee. 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity. "  Milton. 

(3)  He,  she,  or  that  which  is  brought  forth. 
Uted— 

(a)  Of  the  human  race : 

"  That  poets  are  far  rarer  Mrtht  than  kings, 
Tour  noblest  father  prov'd."  Ben  Jonton. 

(b)  Of  the  inferior  animals : 

"  Others  hatch  their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth,  till  it 
it  able  to  shift  for  itself.  —Additon. 

(c)  Of  plants: 

•'  The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face, 
And  wealthy  births,  confess  the  flood's  embrace." 

BlacJcmore. 
2.  Figuratively :   Used — 

(1)  Of  anything  in  nature  coming  into  exist- 
ence : 

"  No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth. 
To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth." 

Dryden. 

(2)  In  a  spiritual  sense.     [See  II.] 

IL  Theology.    New  birth :  Regeneration. 

B.  .4s  adjective :  Of,  belonging  to,  arising 
from,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  time 
when  or  the  circumstances  in  which  one  has 
been  born.  [See  the  compounds  which  follow.] 

birth-hour,  *.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  hour  in  which  one  is  born. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  that  hour. 

T  A  birth-hour  blot  A  blot  or  blemish  on 
the  body  at  birth. 

"  The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  tuau  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birlh-hour'$  blot." 
Shalutp. :  Rap*  of  Lucrece,  636,  637. 

birth-mark,    s.      A   mark   or  blemish 
formed  on  the  body  at  birth. 
"  It  reappears  once  more. 
As  a  birth-mark  on  the  forehead." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  11. 

birth-pang,  s.  The  pains  of  child-birth. 
(Carlyle :  Sartor  Bet.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  viii.) 

birth-sin,  s. 

Theol.:  Original  sin.    [ORIGINAL.] 

birth-song,  s.  A  song  sung  at  one's 
birth.  Spec. ,  that  sung  by  the  heavenly  choir 
at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  (Luke  ii.  13,  14.) 

"An  host  of  heavenly  quiriatera  do  sing 
A  joyful  birth-tang  to  heaven's  late-born  king." 

fitz-gejfry :  Wealed  Birthday  (1634),  p.  45. 

birth-Strangled,  a.    Strangled  at  birth. 

"  Finger  of  btrth-ttrangled  babe." 

fihakeip. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*  birth  (2),  *.    [BERTH.] 

•birth (3),  *byrth,s.    [BURDEN.]    (Scotch) 

*  birth,  v.t.    [BERTH.] 

birth'-day,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  birth;  day.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  More  literally  : 

(1)  The  day  on  which  one  was  born. 

(2)  Its  anniversary. 

"  This  is  my  birthday ;  as  thi»  very  day 
Was  Caul  us  born. 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Catar,  v.  1. 

2.  More  fig. :  Origin,  commencement. 

"  Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  Invention  " 

Cowper :  The  Tatk,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  the  day  on 
Which  one  was  born,  or  to  its  anniversary. 

"  Your  country  dames, 
Whose  cloaths  returning  birthday  claims." 

Prior. 

*  birth'-dom,  «.     [Eng.  birth,  and  suffix  -dnm 
=  dominion,  lordship  ;  as  in  kingdom,  Christ- 
endom.]   Privileges  or  advantages  of  birth. 

"...  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birrhdom." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*  bir'th-ol,  a.    [O.  E.  birthel  =  fruit-bearing, 
from  A.S.  beorth  =  birth.]    That  brings  forth 
fruit ;  fruit-bearing. 

"  Ilk  gres,  ilc  wurt,  lie  blrthheltre." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Kcod.,  lit. 

*  bir'-then,  v.i.    [BIRTH,  *.]    To  be  born,  to 
come  into  the  world. 

"  Quether  here  tulde  birthrn  bi-furen." 

Story  of  den.  t  Exod.,  MTL 

*  bir'-then,  s.    [BURDEN.]    (Bom.  of  the  Rose.) 

*birth'-Xe,o.    [Eng.  birth;  suff.  -it.}    Produc- 
tive ;  prolific.    (Scotch.)    (Law  of  Merchants.) 


*  bir'-thln,  s.    The  same  as  BURDEN,  s.  (q.v.). 
(Wydiffe,  ed.  Purvey,  2  Cor.  iv.  17.) 

*  birth'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BERTH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  a  sense  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst.    Nautical :  Anything  added  to 
raise  the  sides  of  a  ship.    (Bailey.) 

birth'-less,  a.  [From  Eng.  birth,  and  suffix 
-less  =  without.]  Without  birth.  (Scott.) 

birth -night  (gh  silent),  s.  k  a.    [Eng.  birth; 
night.    In  Ger.  tjeburtsnacht.} 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  night  on  which  one  was  born. 
"  And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field, 

Oil  thy  birch-night,  that  sung  Thee  Saviour  born." 
Milton :  P.  R..  iv.  60S,  SOS. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  that  night  in  future 
years,  or  the  evening  or  night  kept  in  honour 
of  the  birthday. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  evening 
or  night  kept  as  the  anniversary  of  one's  birth. 
"A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  birthnight  beau." 
Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  28. 

birth'-place,  *.  [Eng.  birth ;  place.  In  Dut. 
geboorte-plaatz.]  The  place  at  which  one  was 
born. 

"...  the  mother-city  of  Rome,  and  birthplace  of 
ti«  parent  Ilia."— Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients. 

If  It  is  sometimes  used  of  plants. 
"  How  gracefully  that  tender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  its  fantastic  birthplace." 

n'urdtworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

birth'-right,  s.  [Eng.  birth;  right.  In  Dut. 
geboorterecht ;  Ger.  geburtsrecht.]  The  rights 
or  privileges  which  one  acquires  in  virtue  of 
his  or  her  birth.  Used— 

1.  Specially:  Of  the  privileges  thus  acquired 
by  a  first-born  son. 

"In  bonds  retained  his  birthright  liberty." 

Dryden :  To  John  Driden,  Etq. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense :  Anything  ac- 
quired by  birth,  even  though  it  is  often  hard- 
ship rather  than  ease  and  privilege. 

"  Who  to  your  dull  society  are  born, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content" 
W ordttmrth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*  birth-tide,  s.    [Eng.  birth,  and  tide  =  time, 
season,  death.]    The  time  or  season  of  one's 
birth. 

"  No  omiiious  star  did  at  thy  birth-tide  shine." 

Drayton :  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Qrey. 

birth'-wSrt,  *.    [From  Eng.  birth,  and  wort 
=  A.S.  wyrt  =  a  vegetable,  a  plant.    See  def.] 
Botany: 

1.  Singular:  The  English  name  of  the  plant- 
genus  Aristolochia.    Both  the  scientific  and 
the  English  names  arose  from  the  belief  that 
the  species  are  of  use  as  a  medicine  in  child- 
birth.    [ARISTOLOCHIA.] 

2.  Plural    Sirthworts:  The  English  name 
of  the  order  of  plants  called  Aristolochiaceae 
(q.v.). 

*  bis,  a.     [Fr.  bis  =  brown,  tawny,  swarthy.] 
A  pale,  blackish  colour.    [BICE,  BISTRE.] 

"  In  Westmynstere  he  lis  toumbed  richely 
In  a  marble  bis  of  him  is  mad  story." 

Langto/t,  p.  230.    (Boucher.) 

bis,  adv.,  and  in  compos. 

A.  As  an  independent  word  : 
Music:  Twice. 

1.  A  direction  that  the  passage  over  which 
it  is  placed,  the  extent  of  which  is  generally 
marked  by  a  slur,  is  to  be  performed  twice. 
The  insertion  of  the  word  bis  is  generally  limi- 
ted to  short  passages ;  in  the  case  of  longer  ones 
marks  of  repeat  are  substituted.    [REPEAT.] 

2.  Again  ;  an  encore,  a  calling  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  performance.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

B.  In  compos.    [Lat.  bis  =  twi«e,  for  duis  (as 
beUum  stands  for  dnellum) ;  from  duo  =  two  ; 
Gr.  6is  (dis)  =  twice  ;  Svo  (duo)  =  two  ;  Sansc. 
dvis  =  twice  ;   dvi  =  two.    The  English  word 
tvrice  is  cognate  with  bi*.   (TWICE.)  Bis  occurs 
in  composition  in  a  few  words,  as  bissextile. 
In  the  form  bi,  contracted  from  bis,  it  is  a 

Srefix  in  many  English  words,  and  especially 
i  scientific  terms,  as  bidentate,  bipinnate,  &c. 

bis  coctus.    [Latin.]    Twice  cooked. 

bis  unca,  s.  [Lat.  bis  =  twice  ;  tinea, 
Low  Lat.,  in  place  of  Class.  Lat.  uncus  =  a 
hook.]  A  semiquaver  (  fe),  or  note  with  two 
hooks. 

"bis,  *.  [The  same  as  BISSYN  (q.v.).]  (Speci- 
mens of  Lyric  Poetry,  ed.  Wright).  (Stratmann.) 


bi'-sa,  bi'-za,  s.    LPegu  language.] 

1.  Numis. :    A  coin  of  Pegu,  value  half  a 
ducat. 

2.  Weights  &  Meas.  :  A  weight  used  in  Pegu. 

bi-sac'-cate,  a.  [From  Lat.  bisuo?um  =  a 
double  bag,  saddle-bags  ;  bi  (prefix)  =  two, 
and  sacms ;  Gr.  <r<ucKOf  (sakkos)  =  a  sack,  a 
bag.]  [SACK.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  little  sacks,  bags,  or 
pouches.  Example,  the  calyx  of  Matthiola,  a 
genus  of  Cruciferous  plants. 

Bis-cay'-an,  a.  [From  Biscay.  See  def.] 
Pertaining  to  Biscay,  one  of  three  Basque  pro- 
vinces in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Biscayan  forge,  s.  A  furnace  in  which 
malleable  iron  is  obtained  directly  from  the 
ore.  It  is  called  also  a  Catalan  furnace. 
[CATALAN.] 

*  bi-scha-dwe,  v.t.    The  same  as  BESHADK 
(q.v.).    (Seven  Sages.) 

*  bi  sche  d-en,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  (bi)sceadan  = 

to  sprinkle.  ]   To  shed  on.    (Wydiffe :  4  Kings, 
viii.) 

*  bi-scbl'ne,  *  bi-schi'-nen,  v.t.  &  i.    The 
same  as  BESHINE  (q.v.)    (Ormul.,  18,851.) 

bi  -schof-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
geological  chemist,  Dr.  Gustav  Bischof.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Plumboresinite  (q.v.). 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

*  bls'ch-op,  *.    [BISHOP.  ] 

*  bi-schrewe,   *  bi  schrew-en,  v.t.    The 
same  as  BESHREW  (q.v.).     (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
0,427.) 

*  bi  sc'.iut  en,  *  bi  schut-ten   (pret.    bi- 
schet;   pa.  par.  bischet),  v.t.     [The  same   as 
BESHUT.  ]    To  shut  up.    (Piers  Plowm.,  ii.  189. ) 

*  bis'-coct,  s.    [BiscuiT.] 

bis'-cot-m,  s.  [Fr.  biscofin  =  a  small  biscuit 
easily  broken  ;  from  Ital.  biscotino,  <iiniin.  of 
biscotto.]  [BiscuiT.]  Sweet  biscuif  ;  a  con- 
fection made  of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and 
eggs. 

bls'-cuft,  *bi8'-kSt,  *  bys'-ciite,  *bys- 
quyte,  *  blS-coct,  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr. 
biscuit;  bis  =  twice,  and  citii  =  cooked, 
baked,  pa.  par.  of  cuire  =  to  cook.  In  Sw. 
bisqvit;  Dut.  beschuit ;  Ger.  biskuit;  Prov. 
bescueg,  bescueit ;  Catalan  besetiyt ;  Sp.  biz- 
cocho ;  Port,  biscouto,  biscoito ;  Ital.  biscotto; 
from  Lat.  bis  =  twice,  and  coctus  =  cooked, 
baked,  pa.  par.  of  coquo  =  to  cook,  to  bake.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  Thin  flour-cake  which   has  been 
baked  in  the  oven  until  it  is  highly  dried. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  biscuits,  but  the 
basis  of  all  is  flour  mixed  with  water  or  milk. 
In  fancy  biscuits  sugar,  butter,  and  flavouring 
ingredients  are  used.    Plain  biscuits  are  more 
nutritious  than  an  equal  weight  of  bread,  but 
owing  to  their  hardness  and  dryness,   they 
should  be  more  thoroughly  masticated  to  en- 
sure their  easy  digestion.     When  exposed  to 
moisture,  biscuits  are  apt  to  lose  their  brittle- 
ness  and  become  mouldy,  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  a  dry  atmosphere.    Digestive 
biscuits  consist  almost  entirely  of  bran.  Char- 
coal biscuits  contain  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
powdered  vegetable  charcoal.     Meat  biscuits, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  nutritious,  contain 
either  extract  of  meat,  or  lean  meat  wliich  haa 
been   dried   and  ground   to  a  fine  powder. 
Ground  roasted  biscuits  are  sometimes  used 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

"  In  Greece  there  is  no  bismct  .  .  "—Lodge :  Illiutr. 
Brit.  Hist..  1.  169.  (Richnrdtm.) 

"  Many  have  been  cured  of  dropsies  by  abstinence 
from  drinks,  eating  dry  bircuit,  which  creates  no 
thirst,  and  strong  frictions  four  or  five  times  a  day." — 
Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  Spec. :  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread  made  to 
be   used   at   sea.      When  designed  for  long 
voyages  it  is  baked  four  times.      The  word 
biscuit  is  generally  used  in  the  singular  as  a 
noun  of  multitude. 

"  All  the  bakers  of  Rotterdam  tolled  day  and  night 
to  make  bitcuit."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iz. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Porcelain-making  :  Articles  of  pottery 
moulded  and  baked  in  an  oven,  preparatory  to 
the  glazing  and  burning.  In  the.  biscuit  form, 
pottery  is  bibulous,  but  the  glaze  sinks  into 
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(q.v.).]     The  interval  of  a  double  octave,  or 
fifteenth.    (Stainer 


the  pores  and  fuses  in  the  kiln,  forming  a 
vitreous  coating  to  the  ware. 

2.  Sculp.  :  The  unglazed  material  described 
under  No.  1.  (Used  for  making  statuettes 
and  ornaments,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted 
from  its  sott  tone  and  from  the  absence  of  glaze 
upon  its  surface.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  article  of  food  described 
under  No.  1,  or  to  the  porcelain  mentioned  in 
No.  2. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  a  biscuit  ;  very  light 
brown  ;  as,  biscuit  satin. 

biscuit  making,  s.  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  making  biscuits. 

Biscuit-making  Machine  :  A  machine  for 
making  biscuits.  In  such  a  machine,  in  use 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Victualling  Esta- 
blishment, flour  and  water  are  mixed  by  the 
revolution  of  two  sets  of  knives.  The  dntigh 
is  then  operated  upon  first  by  a  breaking  roller 
and  then  by  a  traversing  roller,  and  cut  nearly 
through  by  a  cutting-frame,  after  which  a 
workman  transfers  the  whole  mass  to  an  oven. 

bl-8CU'-t»te,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M  =  two, 
and  Eng.  scutate  ;  or  Lnt.  scutatus  =  armed 
with  a  scutum  or  oblong  shield.]  [SCUTATE.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  two  bucklers  placed  side 
by  side.  Example,  the  silicula  (short  fruit) 
of  biscutella  (q.v.). 

iDl-BCtt-tSl'-la,  ».  [From  Lat  pref.  M  =  two, 
and  Low  Laf.  sndella,  dimin.  of  scutum  =  a 
buckler  or  shield.  The  allusion  is  to  the  form 
of  the  seed-vessel.] 

Bot.  Buckler  Mustard  :  A  genus  of  Cruci- 
ferous plants.  The  species,  which  are  from 
Southern  Europe,  havo  small  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

bis'-di-a-pa-son,  «.     [Lat.  bis,  and  diapason 
he  interval  of  a  do 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  bi-se,  *  bi-sen,  *  bi-se-on  (pret.  bisay),  v.t. 
[A.S.  biseon  =  to  look   about,    see,  behold.] 
[BESEE.] 

1.  To  see,  to  look.    (Wycli/e,  ed.  Purvey, 
Matt,  xxvii.  5.) 

2.  To  provide. 

"  Quat  abraham,  god  sal  bi-sen 
Quor—  ol  the  ofreude  sal  ben." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Exod.,  1.S1J-4. 

8.  To  ordain. 

"  Quan  god  haueth  it  so  bi-ten." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.  ,  Mil. 

4.  To  govern  ;  to  direct. 

"  And  bad  him  al  his  loud  bi-ten." 

Story  of  Oen.  i  t'xod.,  2,  HI. 

bise  (1),  ».  [BiCE.]  (Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent. 
iii.,  §  291.) 

bise  (2),  «.  [Fr.  bise  :  Prov.  bisa,  biza  ;  Swiss 
bise,  beise  ;  H.  Ger.  bisa,  pisa  ;  Bas-breton 
biz.]  A  cold  north  wind  prevailing  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  miitral  (q.v.)  (Lan- 
dor.) 

"When  on  this  supervenes  the  fierce  north  wind, 
known  as  the  kite.  Lake  Leuian  becomes  a  uiiiuic  sea." 
—Tlma,  May  18,  1830. 

*  bl-se9lie,  *  bi-se  -chen,  v.t.    [BESEECH.] 
(Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  12,567.) 

bi-S&ct',  v.t.  [From  Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  sectum, 
supine  of  seco  =  to  cut.  ]  To  divide  into  two 
parts. 

1.  Gen.    Phys.  Science,  <tc.  :  To  divide  into 
two  parts,  it  not  being  necessarily  indicated 
that  these  are  equal  to  each  other. 

"...  the  production  of  two  distinct  creatures  by 
bi  tec!  ing  a  single  one  with  a  knife,  or  where  Nature 
herself  performs  the  task  of  bisection."  —  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Spec.    Geom.,  Mathematical  Geog.,  <fcx  :  To 
divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

"The  rational  horison  bitecteth  the  globe  Into  two 
equal  parts."—  Browne  ;  Vulgar  Errourt. 

bi-sect'-ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a,    [BISECT.] 

bisecting-dividers,  s.  pi.  Proportional 
dividers  whose  legs  are  permanently  pivoted  at 
one-third  of  their  length  from  the  shorter  end, 
so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
at  that  end,  when  thy  dividers  are  opened,  is 
just  one-half  that  measured  by  the  longer  legs. 

bisecting-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  mark- 
ing a  median  line  along  a  bar.  The  liar  has 
two  cheeks,  one  adjustable.  The  ends  of  the 
toggle-bar  connect  to  the  respective  cheeks, 


and  at  thu  pivot  of  the  toggle  is  a  pencil  or 
scribe-awl  which  marks  a  median  Hue  between 
the  lacing  sides  of  the  two  cheeks. 

bl-sSc'-tion,  i.  [In  Fr.  bissection.  From  Lat 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  sectio  =  a  cutting.] 

1.  Gen.    Phys.  Science,  Ate.  :  The  division  of 
anything  into  two  parts,  whether  equal  or  un- 
equal.   (See  example  under  BISECT.] 

2.  Spec.    Geom.,  Ac. :  The  division  of  a  ma- 
thematical line,  surface,  solid,  or  angle,  into 
two  equal  parts. 

bl-sec  -tor,  *.  [Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  Eng. 
sector  (q.v.).]  The  line  which  divides  a  mathe- 
matical line,  angle,  surface,  or  solid  into  two 
equal  parts. 

bi-sec  -trix,  *.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  sfctrur,  used  to  mean  that  which  cuts,  but 
in  Class.  Lat.  it  siguities  one  who  purchases 
confiscated  goods.] 

M  in.,  Crystallog. ,  Optics,  £c. :  The  line  which, 
in  biaxial  polarisation,  bisects  the  angle  be- 
tween the  two  axes  of  polarisation. 

*  bi-seg'e,  v.t.    The  same  as  BESIEGE. 

bi-seg  -ment,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  segmentum  =  a  cutting,  a  piece  cut  off,  a 
zone  of  the  earth  ;  seco  =  to  cut.]  One  of  the 
two  segments  of  a  bisected  line. 

"  bi-se  Ice,  *  bl-se'-kSn.  v.t.  [BESEECH.] 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.)  (Story  of  Gen.  <t  Exod., 
2,492.) 

*  bi-seme,  v.i.  &  t.  The  same  as  BESEEM  (q.v.). 

*  bis  -en,  v.t.    [BISE,  ».] 

*  bis  -en,  *  bis  -ene,  a.    [Bissau.] 

<  bis  en,  "bis'-ne",  s.  [A.S.  bysen;  O.  IceL 
bysn.]  An  example. 

*  bi-sen  de,   *  bi-sen'-den  (pret.  btsende), 
v.t.    [A  S.  bisendan  =  to  send.]    To  send  to. 
(Rob.  Glauc.,  491,  5.) 

*bi  sen-gen,  * be-zen'ge, v. <.  [From A.S. 
besengan,  besenccw  =  to  singe,  to  burn.]  To 
singe.  (Ayenb.,  230.) 

*  bi-sen -ken,  '  birseh'-chen,rt.    [From 
A.S.  bise?ican,  =  to  sink.]    To  dip,  to  plunge. 

bl-se'r-i-al,  a.    [Lat.  biserialis;  from  prefix 
bi  =  two,  and  series  =  a  row,  succession,  series ; 
from  sero,  pret.  semi  =  to  put  in  a  row,  to 
connect.] 
£ot. :  In  two  rows. 

bl-ser'-rate,  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  M  two, 

and  serratus  =  saw-shaped  ;  serro  =  to  saw.] 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  to  leaves  or  any 
other  portions  of  a  plant  which  are  doubly 
serrated,  that  is,  which  have  serrations  and 
those  again  themselves  serrated. 

*bl-sg't,  v.t.    [BESET.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 3,014.) 

bi-se-tose',  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  setosus  =  bristly  ;  from  seta  =  a  bristle.] 
Having  two  bristles  ;  bise  to  us. 

t  bi-se'-tous,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
setutts  ;  from  Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle.  Comp. 
biseta  =  a  sow  whose  bristles  from  the  neck 
backwards  are  disposed  in  two  folds  or  rows.] 
Having  two  bristles.  (Brande.) 

tbi-sette,  v.t.  [BESET.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
281.) 

t  bi-sex  -ous,  a.     [Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 

sexus  =  sex.]    Of  two  sexes. 
U  The  more  common  word  is  bisexual  (q.v.). 

bi-sex  -u-al,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  M  =  two,  and  sex- 
ualis  =  pertaining  to  sex  (q.v.).]  Of  two  sexes; 
having  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

bish  -op,  *  bissh-op.  *  bissch-ope, 
*  bison-op,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  bisceop,  biscop  ; 
Icel.  &  Pol.  biskiip ;  Sw.  biskof;  Dan.  bisfcop, 
bisp;  Dut.  bischop ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bischof; 
O.  H.  Ger.  piscof;  Goth.  aipiskaupus ;  Russ. 
episcopy ;  Wei.  asgob ;  Fr.  evtque ;  Prov. 
bisbe,  vesque,  evesque  ;  Sp.  obispo ;  Port  bispo  ; 
ItaL  vescovo;  Lat.  episcopus;  Gr.  tTriovcorros 
(episfcopos),  as  s.  =  (l)an  overseer,  a  guardian, 
(a)  (in  Education)  a  tutor,  a  watcher,  (b)  an 
Athenian  intendant,  (c)  an  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent, in  the  apostolic  age  —  n/xa-^vrtpot 
(presbuteros)  (N.  T.),  but  afterwards  a  bishop  ; 


(2)  a  scout,  a  watch ;  as  adj.  cirfaxoirot  (rpiskopos) 
=  watching  over  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  .  .  .  over  ; 
o-Koiro?  (skopos)  =  one  who  watches  ;  oxe'irropuu 
(skeptomai)  —  to  look  about,  to  look  carefully.] 
(Liddell  &  Scott.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Of  persons : 

1.  New  Testament : 

*  (1)  A  chief  priest  among  the  Jews. 

"  For  he  wiste  that  the  hiyeste  prestis  hadden  takun 
hyui  by  euuye.  But  the  bitchopii  stireden  the  pupU 
that  he  schulde  rather  leeue  to  hem  Barabas  .  .  .  — 
Wycliff,  (ed.  Purvey) :  Mark  xv.  10. 1L 

(2)  An  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the 
apostolical  churches.  There  was  a  plurality 
of  such  officers  in  that  at  Philippi,  their 
associates  in  government  being  deacons,  while 
the  "  saints,"  or  ordinary  Christian  members, 
are  mentioned  before  both  (Phil.  i.  1).  The 
same  officers  in  the  church  at  Miletus, 
termed  in  our  version  of  the  N.  T.  "  over- 
seers," are  identical  with  the  "elders"  of 
the  same  ecclesiastical  community.  [See 
etymology.]  "  And  from  Miletus  he  sent 
to  Ephesus  and  called  the  elders  [irp«r0v- 
rc'povt  (presbwteroHs)]  of  the  Church,  and  .  .  . 
said,  .  .  .  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  [eirio-itoirow  (tpit- 
kopous)~]  overseers."  Or  the  word  might  have 
been  rendered,  as  in  other  places,  "  bishops." 
The  term  irpeo-purepos  (presbuteros)  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  synagogue  [ELDER,  PRESBY- 
TER] ;  etymologic-ally  it  implied  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  person  so  designated  was  pretty 
well  advanced  in  life,  whilst  en-unco™?  (episfco- 
pos),  borrowed  from  the  polity  of  the  Grecian 
States,  pointed  to  the  duty  incumbent  on  him 
of  overseeing  the  church.  The  qualifications 
of  a  New  Testament  bishop  are  given  at  length 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  1—7  ;  Titus  i.  7—9), 
the  only  other  Christian  functionary  men- 
tioned with  him  being  still  the  deacon  (1  Tim. 
iii.  8-13.) 

2.  Fig. :  Christ  viewed  as  the  overseer  or 
spiritual  director  of  the  souls  of  Christians, 
and  as  guiding  them  as  a  shepherd  does  his 
flock. 

"  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  shepherd  and  bithop  of  your  soul*,' 
—1  Pet.  ti.  25. 

H  Church  History : 

1.  Post-apostolic  period  :  A  church  function^ 
ary  superior  to,  and  ruling  over,  the  elders  or 
presbyters.  Parity  among  a  body  of  men 
may  exist  theoretically,  but  it  cannot  in 
practice  be  realised.  At  the  deliberations 
held  by  the  presbyters  of  Philippi,  of  Miletus, 
or  other  Christian  churches,  in  all  probability 
one  of  their  number  was  voted  into  the 
chair.  Times  of  persecution  bring  the  strongest 
to  the  front,  and  that  strong  man  would,  at 
nearly  every  crisis,  preside  over  his  fellows. 
He  would  become  their  natural  leader,  and 
after  a  time  their  actual  ruler.  A  distinctive 
appellation  was  required  to  discriminate  him 
from  his  colleagues,  and  gradually  he  mono- 
polised the  term  tiriVicomK  (episfcopos)  r=  over- 
seer or  bishop,  leaving  the  humbler  desig- 
nation of  fl-por/Syrcpoi  (presbnteroi)  =  presbyters 
or  elders,  to  his  former  equals.  Such  evan- 
gelists as  Timothy  and  Titus  also  exercised 
functions  in  many  respects  identical  with 
those  of  an  episcopate  (1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  iii.  1 ;  v. 
17,  19,  20,  22  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6  ;  ii.  2,  14  ;  iv.  2, 
5  ;  Titus  i.  5—13  ;  ii.  15.)  Finally,  the  pastor 
of  a  church  which  had  a  series  of  village 
churches  to  which  it  had  given  birth  around 
it,  would  naturally  liecome  overseer  of  those 
in  charge  of  these  smaller  congregations.  All 
these  influences  tended  in  favour  of  episcopacy, 
which  Dr.  Lightfoot,  late  Bishop  of  Durham, 
believes  to  have  arisen  first  in  the  Jewish 
Churches,  whence  between  70  and  100  A.D.  it 
spread  to  those  of  Gentile  origin,  while  an 
inquirer  of  a  totally  different  school  of  thought 
dates  the  change  between  120  and  130.  In 
the  writings  of  Clement,  one  of  the  "Apostolic 
Fathers,"  the  presbyter  and  bishop  are  still 
the  same.  Polycarp  and  Hennas  speak  less 
decidedly.  Ignatius  was  once  studded  with 
passages  extolling  the  episcopate.  Most  of 
these  have  since  been  discovered  to  be.  inter- 
polations, and  even  the  few  that  remain  are 
not  free  from  suspicion.  Omitting  various 
Christian  fathers,  and  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  writings 
of  Cyprian,  who  filled  the  see  of  Carthage  from 
A.D.  248  to  258,  are  full  of  passages  exalting 
the  bishop  high  over  the  presbyter,  the  posi- 
tion claimed  for  the  former  being  that  of 
successor  of  the  apostles.  The  views  of 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-«iftn,  -ttan  -  -  sham    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun .     clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del* 
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Cyprian  became  those  of  the  church  in  general. 
[For  further  developments  see  ARCHBISHOP, 
CARDINAL,  POPE.] 

2.  More  modern  times:  A  spiritual  overseer 
ranking  beneath  an  archbishop,  and  above  the 
priests  or  presbyters  and  deacons  of  his  diocese, 
but  his  jurisdiction  is  territorial,  not  personal. 
Before  a  bishop  can  be  consecrated  he  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  Established  Church 
of  England  is  episcopal,  and  of  its  bishops 
twenty-four  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
are  technically  called  "lords  spiritual,"  but 
are  not  considered  "  peers  of  the  realm ;  "  they 
are  only  "  lords  of  parliament,"  nor  is  their 
dignity  hereditary.  They  rank  in  precedence 
below  viscounts  «nd  above  barons.  Their  style 

is  the  Right  Rev  the  Lord  Bishop  of ,  and 

they  are  addressed  as  My  Lord.  In  the  United 
States  the  office  of  bishop  exists  in  several 
church  organ i/.ations,  these  being  derived 
directly  from  the  European  Churches  of  the 
•ame  name.  These  are  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  Moravian 
or  United  Brethren,  all  of  whom  claim 
direct  apostolic  succession,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  which,  while  making  no  such 
claim,  has  a  body  of  bishops  as  superinten- 
dents of  the  general  clergy  The  Reformed 
Episcopalians  are  a  small  body  of  seceders 
whose  bishops  have  no  dioceses  or  defined 
jurisdiction.  The  Church  of  Rome,  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  Eastern  Churches  generally, 
are  under  bishops.  An  immense  majority 
of  Christians  throughout  the  world  regard 
diocesan  episcopacy  as  of  divine  institu- 
tion ;  and  many,  attaching  high  importance 
to  what  is  termed  apostolic  succession  (q.v.), 
unchurch  any  Christian  community  which  re- 
fuses to  place  itself  under  episcopal  supervi- 
sion, and  dery  that  the  orders  of  any  ministei 
are  valid  who  nas  not  been  ordained  hy  a 
bishop.  [BISHOPRIC.] 

"  It  is  a  fact  now  generally  recognised  by  theologian* 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  that  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  the  same  officer  in  the  church  is  called 
indifferently  'bishop,'  eTTiV/coiroj  (cpitkopot)  and 
•elder'  or  'presbyter'  (trpe<rpvTepo<;)."—LighSfoot: 
Bultean  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Trin.  Col.,  Cambridge,  latt 
Bulutp  <tf  Durham  (St.  Paul's  Epii.  to  the  Philippiant, 
1868),  p.  93. 

H  Suffragan  Bishop.    [SUFFRAGAN.] 
1IL  Of  tilings: 

1.  A  name  for  any  of  the    small   beetles 
popularly  called  Lady-birds,  and  by  entomolo- 
gists placed  in  the  genus  Coccinella.    [Cocci- 
NELLA,  LADY-BIRD.] 

2.  A   cant   word   for   a  mixture  of  wine, 
oranges  and  sugar. 

"  Fine  oranges 

Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  In  a  cup. 
They'll  make  a  sweet  bMop,  when  gentlefolks  sup." 
Swift. 

3.  A  pad  or  cushion  which  used  to  be  worn 
by  ladies  upon  their  waist  behind  ;   it  was 
placed  beneath  the  skirts,  to  which  it  was 
designed  to  give   prominence  ;   a  bustle,    a 
touruure. 

4.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess. 
[CHESS.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  Christian 
functionary  described  under  A. 

bishop's  bible.    [See  VERSION  (1).] 

bishop-leaves,  bishop's  leaves,  s. 

[So  called  either  because  some  bishop  first 
pointed  out  the  medical  use  of  the  plant  so 
designated  or  because  the  highest  flowers  were 
thought  to  resemble  an  episcopal  mitre.]  A 
plant,  the  Water  Figwort  (Scrophularia  aqva- 
tica). 

bishop-weed,  bishop's  weed,  s.    A 

name  given  to  two  plants. 

1.  The  Gout-weed  (JEgopodiu-m  Podagraria, 
L) 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant  (Ammi  majus,  L.) 
found  wild  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
not  in  Britain. 

bishop's  cap,  s.  The  English  name  of  a 
plant  genus,  Mitrella. 

bishop's  court,  s. 

Law:  An  ecclesiastical  court  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocese,  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor acting  as  judge.  If  the  diocese  be  large, 
commissaries  act  for  him  in  its  remoter  parts 
for  the  settlement  of  such  cases  as  may  be 
delegated  to  them. 

bishop's  elder,  s.  A  plant  Same  as 
BISHOP-WEED  (1)  (q.v.). 


bishop's  foot,  s.  The  foot  of  a  bishop. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

If  The  bishop's  foot  has  been  in  the  broth :  The 
broth  is  singed.  (TyndcUe.)  (Scotch.)  Simi- 
larly in  the  north  of  England  when  milk  is 
"burnt-to"  in  boiling  it,  the  people  say, 
"  The  bishop  has  set  his  foot  in  it."  (Jamieson.) 
The  exact  origin  of  the  phrase  is  doubtful. 

bishop's  leaves,  s.    [BISHOP-LEAVES.] 
bishop's  length,  s. 

Painting :  Canvas  measuring  58  inches  by 
94.  (OgiMt.) 

Half  Bishop's  length:  Half  bishop  canvas, 
measuring  45  inches  by  56.  (Ogilvie.) 

bishop's  weed,  s.     [Bisiior- WEED.] 

bish  -op,  v.t.     [From  bishop,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  admit  into  the  Church 
by  the  rite  of  confirmation  administered  by  a 
bishop. 

"  They  are  prophane,  imperfect,  oh !  too  bad, 
Except  coufirm'd  and  bithoped  by  thee."— Donne. 

2.  Farriery  &  Horse-dealing:    To   use  arts 
to  make  an   old   horse   look   like  a   young 
one,  or  an  inferior  horse  one  of  a  superior 
type. 

*  bfeh'-op-ddm,  *.    [From  Eng.  bishop,  and 
suff.  -dom  •=.  the  jurisdiction.]    The  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  bishop  ;  a  bishopric. 

"See  the  frowardness  of  this  man,  he  would  per- 
suade us  that  the  succession  and  divine  right  of 
biMhopdom  hath  bin  tmquestiouab'e  through  all  ages." 
—Milton :  Animad.  upon  Rem.  Def. 

blsh'-oped,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [  BISHOP,  «.] 

blsh'-op-ing,  *  bish -op-ping,  pr.  par.  & 
s.  [BISHOP,  v.} 

A.  As  present  participle :   In  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  Confirmation. 

"  That  they  call  couflnnaclon  ye  people  call  buhop- 
ping."— Sir  T.  More :  Worki,  p.  378. 

*  bish'-op-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  bishop;  -ly.] 

A.  4s  adjective  :  Like  a  bishop  ;  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  a  bishop. 

"...  and  according  to  his  bithoply  office,  .  .  ,"—M. 
Ba.rd.inge :  Jewell,  p.  507.  (Richardson.) 

U  Now  EPISCOPAL  has  taken  its  place. 

B.  As  adverb :  After  the  manner  of  a  bishop. 

bi'sh -6p  -ric,  *  bish  op  rick,  *  blsh'-op- 
riche,  *  bysch  op  ryche,  *  blssh'-op- 
ricke  (Eng.),  *  bish'-dp-ry,  *byssh- 

ope'-rike  (0.  Scotch),  *.  [A.S.  bisceoprice; 
from  bisceop,  and  rice  —  (1)  power,  domain, 
(2)  region,  country,  kingdom.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  apostle  ;  an  apostolate. 

"  For  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Let  his 
habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  HO  man  dwell  therein  : 
and  his  bishoprick  let  another  take."— Actt  \.  20. 

If  The  word  in  Or.  is  cirioxonV  (episkopen). 
The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  cix.  8,  where  in 
the  Septuagint  exactly  the  same  Greek  word 
is  used,  correctly  rendered  in  our  version 
of  the  Psalms  "  office." 

2.  The  diocese  or  see  of  a  bishop,  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop 
extends.    Many  of  the  English  bishoprics  date 
back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.    Besides  the  two 
Archbishoprics  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
following  thirteen  English  sees  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  London, 
Winchester,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Salisbury, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich  and 
Durham.    So  were  the  Bishopric  of  Man  (com- 
bined with  that  of  Sodor,  from  Sndoreys  = 
the  Southern  Isles,  the  Scand.  name  for  the 
Hebrides,  about  1113)  and  the  Welsh  sees  of  St 
Davids  (once  an  archbishopric),  Bangor,  St. 
Asaph,  and  Llandaff.    Since  then  the  following 
English  sees  have  been  created :  Ely(A.D.1109>, 
Carlisle  (1133),  Oxford  (1541),  Peterborough 
(1541),  Gloucester  (1541),  Bristol  (1541)  (the 
two  last  since  united),  Chester  (1541),  Kipon 
(1836),  Manchester   (1838),    St.    Albans   and 
Truro  (1877),  and  Liverpool  (1880).    Of  all  the 
English  sees  London,  Durham,  and  Winches- 
ter are  held  to  rank  highest,  and  their  occu- 
pants  have   always   seats  in   the  House  of 
Lords.     The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the 
lowest  in  point  of  dignity,  never  has  this 
privilege ;  nor  do  the  four  bishops  who  are 
juniors  in  point  of  standing  possess  it,  only 
twenty-four  bishops  being  entitled  to  sit  at 
one   time  in  the    Upper  House,    and  there 
being  in  England  twenty-nine  sees.     In  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  besides  two   archbishop- 


rics, there  are  ten  bishoprics.  In  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  there  are  seven.  Connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies, 
including  India,  there  are  sixty  sees,  besides1 
at  least  eight  in  foreign  parts.  Within  the 
British  Islands,  tLe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
counts  thirteen  bishoprics  in  England,  four 
in  Scotland,  and  twenty-four  in  Ireland.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  sixty-eight  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  twenty-eight 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  cardinal,  thirteen 
archbishops  and  seventy-three  bishops. 

T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bishopric 
and  diocese  : — "  Both  these  words  describe  the 
extent  of  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  the  first 
with  relation  to  the  person  who  officiates,  the 
second  with  relation  to  the  charge.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  a  bishopric,  either  wlvere 
there  are  many  dioceses  or  no  diocese  ;  but 
according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is 
properly  no  diocese  where  there  is  not  a 
bishopric.  When  the  jurisdiction  is  merely 
titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  catholic 
religion  is  not  recognised,  it  is  a  bishopric,  but 
not  a  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  or  that  of  an  archbishop,  compre- 
hends all  the  dioceses  of  the  subordinate 
bishops. "  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

bish -ops-wort,  ».  [Eng.  bishop's;  wort.} 
The  name  of  two  plants. 

1.  The  Betony  (Stachys  Betonica,  Bentham). 

2.  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  Nigella  damas- 
cena,  perhaps  because  the  carpels  look  like  a 
mitre.    (Britten  and  Holland.) 

*  bi-si'-dis,  prep,  k  adv.    The  same  as  BESIDB 
(q.v.).    (Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  Matt.  xiii.  1.) 

'bls'-ie,  *bis'-i,  o.  [Busy.]  (Bom.  of  the 
Rose.) 

*bls'-i-lfc  »bfa'-MJ,«*>.  [BUSILY.]  (Bom. 
of  the  Rose.)  (Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  1  Pet.  L  22.) 

*  bi-sin'~ken,  v.t.    [A.S.  besincan,  besencan  = 
to  sink.]     To  sink.    (Cockayne.    Hall:  Mer- 
denhad,  A.D.  about  1200.) 

»bi-sit'te,  »  bi-slt'-ten,  *.{.  [A.S.  besittan 
=  to  sit  round,  to  besiege.]  To  sit.  (Langland, 
ii.  110.) 

bl-siT-I-quous  (qu  as  kw),  a.     [From  Lat. 
prefix  bi  =  two,  and  siliqua  (q.v.),  with  suffix 
-ous.1 
Bot. :  Having  two  siliquas. 

*  bisk,  v.t.     [Etymology  doubtful.]     To  rub 
over  with  an  inky  brush.    (0.  Scotch.) 

".  .  .  to  be  btsk'd,  as  I  think  the  word  is.  that  is,  to 
be  rub'd  over  with  an  inky  brush."— Edm.  Culamy: 
Minimrt,  ic,,  Ejected,  p  58  L  (J.  B.  in  Boucher.) 

*  bisk  (1),  *.     [In  Fr.  Usque  =  crayfish  soup. 
Littre  considers  the  remote  etym.  unknown.] 
[BiscuiT.]     Soup  made  by  boiling  together 
several  kinds  of  flesh  ;  crayfish  soup. 

"  A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray, 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way. 
Talks  of  no  pyramids,  or  fowls,  or  tnski  of  fish. ' 
But  hungry  sups  Ills  cream,  serv'd  up  in  earthen 
dish."  King. 

bisk  (2),  bisque  (quo  as  k),  «.  [Fr.  bisque, 
of  unknown  origin.] 

Tennis-playing,  Croquet,£c.:  A  stroke  allowed 
to  the  weaker  party  to  equalise  the  players. 

*  bisk  -et  (1),  *.    [BRISKET.]    (0.  Scotch.) 

*  bisk  -et  (2),  s.    [BISCUIT.] 

*  bi-slab'-er-Sd,  *  bi-slob'-red,  pa.  par. 

[BlSLABREN.] 

*  bl-slab  -ren,  v.t.     [In  L.  Ger.  bcslabcrn.] 
The  same  as  BESLOBBER  (q.v.). 

*  bism,    *  bisme,   *  bysyme,   *  bisno, 
*  bisine,  s.    [Contracted  from  Eng.  abysm 
(q.v.).J    An  abyss,  a  gulf.    (0.  Scotch.) 

"  Depe  vnto  hellis  nude  of  Acheron, 
With  holl  biime,  and  hidduous  swelth  unrude. 
Doug. :  rirgil,  173,  87.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bis  marc,  *  bis  mcr,  *  bis  mar,  *  bis- 
mere,     *  bise-mare,     *  bus -mare, 
*bisse-marre,  s.     [A.S.  bismer,  bismor, 
bysmer,    bysmor  =  filthiness,    reproach,   con- 
tumely ;  from  bi,  and  smer,  prob.  conn,  with 
M.  H.  G.  smier  =  a  smile.] 

L  Of  things :  Abusive  speech. 

"  She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  diche. 
And  as  full  of  hokir  and  of  hitman." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  855,  M«. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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IL  Of  person*: 

1.  A  bawd. 

"  Douchttr,  for  tby  luf  this  zn»n  has  grete  disels, 
Quod  the  bitmeru  with  the  sluki t  (pitta, " 

Doug. :  Virgil,  Prol.  VI,  I 

2.  A  iewd  woman,  in  general. 

"Get  ana  bitmare  aue  barue,  than  al  hyr  hlys  gnne  is." 
DUUIJ. :  Virgil,  238.  b.  V.    (Jamtaon.) 

•bisme,  a.  [The  same  as  BISSON  (q.v.).]  Blind. 

"  It  cost  thee  nought,  tliey  say  it  comes  by  kind, 
As  thou  art  bitmc,  so  are  thy  actions  blind. " 

Mirror  for  MagitC.,  p  1.78. 

•  bis-mer  i-en,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  bismerian  = 
to  mock,  to  deride.]     To  mock,  to  insult. 
[BiSMARE.]    [Ayenb.,  22.) 

bls-mSth'-yi,  s.  [Eng.  bism(uth),  and  ethyl.] 
Chem. :  Bi  (C2H5)3  the  same  as  Triethylbis- 
muthine.  Bismethyl  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and 
potassium.  It  is  a  yellow,  stinking  liquid, 
sp.  gr.,  1*82  ;  it  gives  oil'  vapours  which  take 
fire  in  the  air. 

bls-miT-lah,  biz-meT-lah,  interj.  [Arab.] 
In  the  name  of  God  !  a  very  common  Moham- 
medan exclamation  or  adjuration. 

"  flismiHah—'  in  the  name  of  God  ; '  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one.  and  of 
prayer  aud  thanksgiving."— Byron  :  Giaour  (nott\ 

•  bis  ming.  *  by  is  ming,  *  by  is- ning, 
•  byse  ning,  *  bys-ynt,  a.    [See  BISM,  *.] 
Abysmal  (?). 

"And  Pluto  elk  the  fader  of  that  se, 
KeputtU  that  burning  belch  hatefull  to  se." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  217,  45. 

bls'-mite,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  bismuth,  and 
suffix  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.)] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bismuth-ochre.  It  has 
been  called  also  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  occurs 
massive  aud  disseminated,  pulverulent  earthy, 
or  approaching  to  a  foliated  structure.  The 
ep.  gr.  is  4*36  ;  the  lustre  from  adamantine  to 
earthy  and  dull ;  the  colour  greenish-yellow, 
straw-yellow,  or  greyish-white.  Composition, 
oxygen,  10'35  ;  bismuth,  89  '63.  It  occurs  in 
Cornwall  and  abroad.  (Dana.) 

•  bl  smi  ten,  •  bl-smit  tSn,  v.t.     [From 
A.S.  besmitan.     In  O.  Dutch  besmettan ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  bismizzen,  pismizan  =  to  contaminate.]  To 
stain,  to  infect,  to  contaminate,  &c.    (N.E.D.) 

•  bi-smlt  -ted,  pa.  par.    [BISMITEN.] 

•  bi  smo  ke,  •  bi-smo'-ken,  v.t.    The  same 
as  BESMOKE  (q.v  ).    (Chaucer:  Boethius,  49.) 

•  bl-smo'-ter-en,  v.t.    The  same  as  BESMUT 
(q.v.).     (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  A.  76.) 

•  bl  smud  det,  pa.  par.    A  form  occurring 
in  the  A  ncren  Riwle,  p.  214,  where  other  MSS. 
read  bismitted,  from  bismiten  (q.v.). 

bia  muth,  s.  [In  Dan.,  FT.,  &  Port,  bismuth ; 
8w.  &  Ital.  bismutte  ;  Mod.  Lnt.  bismuthum, 
vismuthum ;  Ger.  wissmuth.  Ultimate  etym. 
unknown.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  triad  metallic  element,  rarely 
pentad  At.Wt.210.Symb.  Bi'".  Bismuth  occurs 
native  along  with  quartz,  and  is  separated  by 
fusion  ;  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  water  added,  which  precipi- 
tates basic  bismuth  nitrate  ;  this  is  fused  with 
pure  charcoal,  which  reduces  it  to  the  me- 
tallic state.  Bismuth  is  a  crystalline,  hard, 
brittle,  diamagnetic,  reddish-white  metal,  sp. 
gr.  9'9,  melting  at  264°C.,  and  expanding  on 
solidifying.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
oxidises  into  Bi'"jO2,  at  red-heat  burning 
with  a  blue  flame.  Powdered  bismuth  takes 
fire  in  chlorine  gas  forming  BiClj.  Bismuth  is 
easily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  ;  hydrochloric 
acid  has  little  action  on  it.  Boiling  sulphuric 
acid  oxidises  it  with  liberation  of  SO*.  Bis- 
muth is  used  to  make  fusible  metal,  an  alloy 
of  two  parts  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and  one  o'f 
tin ;  it  melts  at  98°C.  Bismuth  forms  a  di- 
oxide Bi"'gO2,  a  trioxide  Bi"'2O3,  and  a  pent- 
oxide  Bi2O5.  The  so-called  tetroxide  Bi2O4  is 
said  to  be  a  compound  of  the  last  two  oxides. 
Bismuth  forms  one  chloride  Bi'"Cl3  bismuthous 
chloride  (q.v.).  Bismuth  salts  are  precipitated 
by  H.jS  from  an  acid  solution  (see  Analysis). 
They  may  be  separated  from  the  other  metals  of 
^hat  group  thus  :  the  precipitate  of  sulphides  is 
washed,  and  then  treated  with  (NH^HS  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  which  dissolves  the  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  antimony  and  tin ;  th«  residue  is 
washed,  and  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
•which  dissolves  all  the  sulphides  except  mer- 


curic sulphide  HgS.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead,  if 
any,  separates  out  as  PbSO.|,  then  ammonia 
NH3.  Il^O  is  added  in  excess,  which  precipi- 
tates the  bismuth  as  Bi  "(OH)s  ;  the  copper  and 
cadmium  are  in  the  solution.  The  salts  of 
bismuth  give  a  white  precipitate  with  water  if 
NH;1H(J1  ammonia  chloride  is  first  added  to 
convert  them  into  bismuth  chloride,  and  they 
give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  KgCKXi,  whicl 
is  insoluble  in  K  Ho,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
They  are  reduced  on  charcoal  by  the  blowpipe- 
flame,  yielding  a  brittle  metallic  bead,  and 
give  a  slight  yellow  incrustation  of  oxide. 

2.  Min.  Bismuth,  Native  Bismuth  :  A  sectile 
and  brittle  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  or  reticulated,  arborescent,  foliated, 
or  granular.     The  hardness  is  2*25  ;  the  sp. 
gr.,  9727  ;  the  lustre  metallic,  the  streak  and 
colour  of  a  specimen    silvery-white  with  a 
reddish  tinge.    Composition,  bismuth  99'914, 
with  traces  of  tellurium  and  iron.    It  occurs, 
with  other  metals,  in  veins  in  gneiss,  clay-slate, 
ajid  other  metamorphic  rocks.     It  has  been 
found  in  several  counties  of  England,  in  the 
silver  and  cobalt  mines  of  Saxony,  in  Bohemia, 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  in  Virginia,  North 
aud  South  Carolina,  California,  and  several 
other  of  our  Western  States. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  Carbon- 
ate of  Bismuth,  and  Oxide  of  Bismuth  taken 
internally  act  as  sedatives  on  the  stomach  in 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  vomiting.    They  have 
been  also  used  in  epilepsy  and  in  the  diar- 
rhoea  attending   phthisis.      Preparations   of 
bismuth  are  sometimes  employed  externally 
as   cosmetics,  but  when  a  sulphuretted  gas 
acts  upon  them  they  blacken  the  face. 

IF  Aclcular  Bismuth  is  =  Aikinite  ;  Carbon- 
ate of  Bismuth  =  Bismuth  Carbonate  ;  Cupre- 
ous Bismuth  =  (a)  Aikinite,  (6)  Wittichenite  ; 
Oxide  of  Bismuth  =  Bismite  ;  Silicate  of  Bis- 
muth =s  Eulytite  ;  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth  =  Bis- 
muthinite  ;  Telluric  Bismuth  =  Tetradymite. 

bismuth-blende,  s.    [In  Ger.  wissmuth- 

bleiule.]    Min.  :  Eulytine,  or  Eulytite  (q.v.). 

bismuth-carbonate,  s.  Min.  :  Bismu- 
tite  (q.v.). 

bismuth-glance,  s.  Min.  :  A  mineral, 
called  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
Bismuthite,  and  by  Dana  Bismuthinite  (q.v.). 

bismuth-nickel,  s.  Min.:  Griinauite 
(q.v.). 

bismuth-ochre,  s.  Min.  :  Bismite  (q.v.). 
bismuth-silicate,  «.     Min.:  Eulytine 

(q.v.). 

bismuth-silver,  s.  Min.  :  Chilenite 
(q.v.). 

bismuth-sulphide,  s.  Min.  :  Bismuth- 
ite (q.v.). 

bismuth-tellurium,  s.  Min.:  Tetra- 
dymite (q.v.). 

bis  muth-al,  a.  [Eng.  bismuth;  -a?.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  bismuth. 

bis-muth'-aur  ite,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  bis- 
muth ;  Lat.  aurum  =  gold  ;  aud  suffix  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).]  A  mineral  called  also  Bis- 
muthic  gold,  produced  in  furnaces.  (Dana.) 

bis  mu-thic,  a.  [Eng.  bismuth;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  bismuth. 

bismuthic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Bismuthic  Oxide. 

bismuthic  cobalt,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Smaltine  (q.v.X  (Brit. 
Mus.  CataL) 

bismuthic  gold,  s. 

Min.  :  B  ism  u  than  rite. 

bismuthic  -oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Bismuthic  Oxide,  railed  also  Bis- 
muthic Anhydride,  Bismuth  Pentoxide 
BijjOs.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  solution  of  potash  holding  Bi^^Os 
in  suspension  ;  the  red  precipitate  is  digested 
with  strong  nitric  acid  to  remove  any  BijO;). 
The  bright  red  jxjwder  is  bismuthic  acid 
HBiO3  ;  this  when  heated  to  120°C  is  con- 
verted into  BijOs,  which  is  a  dull  red  powder  ; 
when  strongly  heated  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and 
forms  bismuth  tetroxide  or  bismuthous  bis- 
muthite  Bi 


bis-muth-id,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.,  bismuth,  and 


suff.  -id.]    A  mineral  having  bismuth  as  one 
of  the  leading  elements.  (Dana,  3rd.  ed.,  p.  26.) 

bls'-muth-me,  s.    [Eng.  bismuths  -int.] 
Min.:  Bismuthinite  (q.v.). 

bis  -muth-in-ite,  s.    [Eng  lismuthin(e') ;  -tit 
(Afin.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  opaque  orthorhombic  mineral,  iu 
acicular  crystals  or  massive  foliated  or  fibrous. 
The  hardness  is  2  ;  the  sp.  gr..  6'4— 7-2  ;  the 
lustre  metallic,  with  a  lead-grey  streak  and 
colour.  Composition  :  sulphur,  18'19— 19151  ; 
bismuth,  74 '55— 80-96  or  more.  It  occurs  in 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere.  It  is  called  also 
Bismuthine,  Bismutholamprite,  Bismuth- 
glance,  and  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth. 

bis-muth-6-lamp'-rite,  s.     [From  Eng., 


&c.  bismuth  ;  Gr.  Aafiirpo?  (lampros)  =  bright, 
brilliant,  radiant ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ite(Min.)(q.  v.)J 
A  mineral,  called  also  Bismuthinite  and  Bis- 


brilliant,  radiant ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ite(Min.)(a.  v.)l 
A  mineral,  call  ' 
muthite  (q.v.). 

bif '-muth-ous,  a.     [Eng.  bismuth,  and  suffi, 
•ous.  ]    Belonging  to  bismuth. 
bismuthous  chloride. 

Chem. :  Bi'"Cl3,  also  called  Trichloride  of 
Bismuth.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  bismuth 
in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  distilling  the  metal  with 
twice  its  weight  of  mercuric  chloride  (HgClj). 
It  is  a  white  hygroscopic  substance,  melting 
at  230°  and  distilling  at  a  higher  temperature. 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  HC1,  and  by  the  addition 
of  water  becomes  turbid,  Bi'"OCl,  a  white 
powder  being  formed,  which  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment called  "pearl  white." 

bismuthous  nitrate. 

Chem. :  Bi'"(NO3)3.5HaO.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lises in  large  transparent  prisms.  By  pouring 
a  solution  of  this  salt  into  a  large  quantity  of 
water  a  white  basic  nitrate  is  precipitated. 
This  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
B'ismuthi  subnitras ;  it  acts  as  a  direct  seda- 
tive on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  It  is  given  in  irritant  forms  of 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  vomiting,  also  to  check 
diarrhoea.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  cosmetic, 
but  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

bismuthous  oxide. 

Chem.:  Bi2'"O3.,  also  called  Bismuth  Tri- 
oxide.  Obtained  by  heating  the  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth  to  low  redness.  It  is  a  yellow 
insoluble  powder.  The  white  hydrate  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  salt  of  bismuth  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia. 

bis  -mut-ite,  bis -muth-ite,  «.  [In  Ger. 
bissmutit;  from  Ger.,  Bug.,  &c.,  bismuth,  aud 
•ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  opaque  orsnlbtranslucent  mineral, 
occurring  in  minute  acicular  crystals  or  in- 
crusting,  or  amorphous.  The  hardness  varies 
from  1'5  in  earthy  specimens  to  4'  or  4'5  in 
those  which  are  more  compact ;  sp.  gr.  6 "9  to 
7-7  ;  lustre  vitreous  to  dull.  It  varies  in  hue, 
being  white,  green,  yellow,  and  yellowish- 
grey.  Composition  :  Carbonic  acid,  6'56  to 
7 '30  ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  87 '67  to  90  ;  water, 
3  -44  to  5  03.  It  occurs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  America. 

*  bis'-ne,  a.    [BISON,  a.] 

*  bisne,  s.    [BISEN,  s.] 

*  bi-snewed,  pa.    par.     [BESNOW  (q.v.>] 
(Piers  Plow.,  B.  xv.  110.) 

*bls'-ni-8n,  v.t.  [A.S.  bysnian ;  O.  Icel.  bysna.] 
To  typify.  (Metrical  Homilies,  ed.  Small.) 

»  bl-SOCgt,  *  bi-sogte,  pa.  par.  The  sam« 
as  BESOUGHT  (q.v.).  (Story  of  Gen.  £  Exod., 
308,  3,693.) 

*  bi-soc-ne,  *  bi-sok-ne,  s.   [A.S.  prefix  bt- 
and  socn  =  the  searching  of  a  matter,  an  in- 
quiry.]   Petition,  request. 

"  Ac  thoru  beioknc  of  the  king  delaied  it  wa«  yute.* 
-  Rob  (.'/our.,  p.  «5. 

*  bf-soV-nt-o,  *  bS-si'g-nJ-6  (<;  silent),  * 

[From    Ital.    bisogno  = -want,   necessity]     A 
beggarly  rascal.    [BEZONIAN.] 

"...  spum'd  by  grooms  like  a  base  bitoynio  !  thrust 
out  by  th'  bead  and  shoulders."— OW  PI.,  vi.  14*. 
(Boucher.} 

*bi  soil,  »bi  su-li-en,  v.t.  [From  A.S. 
bisolian,  bi-sylian  —  to  soil,  stain.]  To  soil. 

*  bi-soilc  I,  *  bi-suilcd,  pa.  par.    [Bison..] 


boll,  b6jf;  po"ut,  joltl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tton,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bison— bistre 


•  bi  son,  *  by  -9611,  *  bis '-ne,  *  bee'-sen, 

•bee'-zfillf  a.    [From  A.S.  bisene  =  blind.] 
Short-sighted  ;  half  blind.    [Bissos.] 

"  A  dai  thu  art  blind,  other  bime"—ffule  *  Nightin- 
gale, i,  243. 

bi  son,  bis^-on  (pL  bl-sons,  bis  6115, 
*  bl-sin-tef ),  s.  [In  Fr.  bison  ;  Prov.  bison, 
bizon;  Port,  bisao ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  bisonte ;  Lat. 
bison.,  genit.  bisontis ;  Gr.  ftitriav  (bison),  gen. 
ftitriavot  (bisonos)=tlie  Aurochs  or = the  Urus. 
[AUROCHS.]  Cf.  A.S.  wesent  =  a  buffalo,  a 
wild  ox  ;  urus  bubalus  (Bosworth) ;  Icel.  visun- 
dur ;  O.  L.  Ger.  bisunar ;  N.  H.  Ger.  wisent; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wisent,  wisant,  wisunt.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  name  given  to  two 
species  of  ruminating  animals  belonging  to 
the  Ox  family. 

L  The  European  Bison  (Bison  Europeans). 
2.  Wrongly   applied   to  the  Aurochs  (Bos 
primigenius). 

"  Neither  had  the  Greeks  any  experience  of  those 
neat  or  baffles,  called  uri  or  buontet."— Holland : 
Pliny,  pt.  li.,  i>.  323. 

•II  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  bison  at 
first  brought  with  it  into  the  English  lan- 
guage its  Lat.  pL  bispntes.  On  becoming 
naturalised,  however,  it  exchanged  this  for 
bisons.  [See  the  example  under  I.,  1.] 

2.  An  analogous  species  roaming  over  a 
great  part  of  North  America.  [II.  2.] 

"  Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of 
the  deer  and  the  blion." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

II.  Zool.  d  Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  ruminants 
t>elonging  to  the  family  Bovidae  (Oxen).  They 
have  proportionately  a  larger  head  than  oxen, 
with  a  conical  hump  between  the  shoulders, 
due  to  excessive  development  of  the  spinal 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  a  shaggy 
inane.  Two  species  are  known. 

1.  Bison  Europceus,  sometimes  called  Bonosus 
Bison,  the  European  Bison.    It  is  the  /3bVao-o-o« 
(Bowassos)  or  06Va<roc  (Bonasos)  of  Aristotle, 
the  Biiriov  (Bison)  of  Oppian,  the  Bison  juba- 
ins,  and  the  Bonosws  of  Pliny,  and  the  Bos 
bison  of  Linnaeus.    It  is  often  wrongly  called 
the  Aurochs,   which   is   etyniologically  the 
same  word  as  Caesar's  Urus  [AUROCHS].    This 
animal  has  been  known  from  classic  times, 
and  Pliny  contrasts  it  with  the  Aurochs,  as 
does  Martial,  who  tells  us  that  these  beasts 
were  trained  to  draw  chariots  in  the  Roman 
amphitheatre.      It   was   formerly   abundant 
over  Mid  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  is  the 
largest  living  European  quadruped,  standing 
some  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  mea- 
suring about  ten  feet  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  three  feet 
more,  and  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the 
size.    The  general  colour  is  dusky  brown  ; 
there  is  a  thick  mane,  and  the  hair  on  the 
forehead  is  long  and  wavy.     The  cows  are 
smaller   than    the    bulls,  and   the  mane  is 
thinner.      The  European  Bison   is  now  re- 
stricted to  some  part  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
to  Lithuania,  where  it  is  strictly  protected 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia.    Some  specimens  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

2.  Bison  A  mericanus  or  Bonasus  A  mericanus, 
the  American  Bison,   popularly  but   erron- 
eously called  the  Buffalo.      It  has  fifteen  ribs 
on  each  side,  whilst  the  European  bison  has  but 
fourteen,  and  the  domestic  ox  thirteen.    They 
once  roamed  in  herds  iu  the  western  part  of 
British  America   and   in  the  United  States. 
They  are   large  and  powerful  animals,  with 
great  humped  shoulders  and  a  shaggy  mane. 
Their  horns  are  short  and  taper  rapidly.    They 
can  resist  a  moderate  number  of  wolves,  but 
fall  a  prey  to  the  grizzly  bear.    They  have  been 
so  relentlessly  pursued  by  reckless  hunters  that 
they  are  almost  exterminated,  though  they 
formerly  existed  in  vast  multitudes.   At  present 
there  are  only  one  or  two  small  herds  left,  but 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  and  increase 
them  iu  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

•bi  spoke,  •  bi  spe  ken  (pret.  bispoc), 
v.t.  [A.S.  besprecan  =  to  speak,  ...  to  com- 
plain, to  accuse.  ] 

•  1.  Gen. :  To  speak  to.    [BESPEAK.] 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  To  gainsay :  to  contradict. 

"  Be  luuede  hire  on-like  and  wel, 
And  sye  ne  Iti-ivitc  him  neuere  a  del." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Exod..  1,444. 

(2)  To  blame  ;  to  condemn. 

"  Symeon  and  leal  it  lii-tpeken." 

Story  ofQen.  i  Exod.,  1,854. 


*  bi-spel,  s.    [A.S.  bigspell,  bespell  =  a  parable, 
proverb,  example  ;  big  =  of,  by,  or  near,  and 
spell,  spel  =  history,  relation,  .  .  .  tidings.   In 
Ger.  beispiel.]   An  example.    (0.  Eng.  Horn.,  12 
&  13  cent.,  ed.  Morris.) 

*  bi-sper  -ren,  v.t.      [A.S.  bisparrian  =  to 
bespar,  to  shut.]    To  lock  up. 

bi  spm-ose,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  spinosits  =  full  of  thorns  or  prickles  ; 
spina  —  a  thorn.] 


*  bi-spot  ten,  v.t.  The  same  as  BESPOT  (q.v.). 

(Chaucer,  Boethius.)   (Stratmann.) 

"bi-spreinde,  *  bl-spreint,  pa.  par.  [Bi- 
SPRENOE.]  The  same  as  BESPRINKLED  (q.v.). 
(Wycli/e,  Purvey,  Heb.  ix.  19,  &c.) 

*  bl-spreh'ge,  v.t.    [A.S.  bisprengan  =  to  Toe- 
sprinkle.]    The  same  as  BESPRINKLE  (q.v.). 

bisque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Contr.  and  altered 
from  biscuit  (q.v.).] 

Porcelain  Manufacture:  The  baked  ceramic 
articles  which  are  subsequently  glazed  and 
burned  to  form  porcelain. 

*  bis  -sarte,  s.    [BUZZARD.]    (Scotch.) 
"bisse,  s.    [IJizz.]    (Scotch.) 
*bis-sect',  v.t.    [BISECT.]    (Glossog.  Nova.) 

*  bis-sec'-tion,  s.     [BISECTION.]     (Glossog. 
Nova.) 

*  bis-seg  -ment,  s.     [BISEOMENT.]    (Glossog. 
Nova.) 

*  bfcse'-  marre,  s.      [BISMARE.]      Abusive 
speech.     (Chaucer.) 

*  bis-set',  s.    [Fr.  biset  =  .  .  .  a  coarse,  brown 
woollen  stuff ;  bisette  =  coarse  narrow  lace  ; 
plate  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  with  which 
8ome  stuffs  were  striped  (Cotgrave).]    Binding, 
lace.    (Chalmers:  Queen  Mary.) 

*  bls'-sette,  s.    [BUZZARD.]     (Scotch.)    (Acts 
Jos.  II.,  1457.) 

bis-sex',  s.  [From  Lat.  bis  =  twice,  and  sex  = 
six.  Twice  six  =  12.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  guitar  with  twelve  strings, 
invented  by  Vanhecke  in  1770.  (Stainer  and 
Barrett.) 

bis-sex'-tile,  o.  &  s.  [In  A.S.  bissexte,  bises  = 
a  leap  year ;  Fr.  bissextil,  fern,  bissextile  (a.), 
bissexte  (s.);  Sp.  bisextet,  bisexto,  bisiesto  (a.)  ; 
Port,  bissextil,  bissexto  (a.) ;  Ital.  bisestile,  bi- 
sesto.  From  Lat.  bisextilis  —  containing  an 
Intercalary  day  ;  bisextus  =  an  intercalary  day ; 
bis  =  twice,  and  sextus  =sixth  (B.  1.).] 

A.  As  adjective :  Containing  two  sixth  days 
in  the  kalends  of  the  same  month  ;  containing 
an  intercalary  day  in  whatever  way  numbered ; 
pertaining  to  leap  year.    [B.] 

"Towards  the  latter  end  of  February  is  the  biitextile 
or  intercular  day  :  called  biaextile,  because  the  sixth 
of  the  calends  of  March  is  twice  repeated."— Bolder  on 
Time. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  .Roman  Year:  An  intercalary  day  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  month  of  February 
once  in  four  years.      The  name  bissextile  = 
twice  a  sixth,  was  given  because  during  leap 
year  two  days  of  February  in  succession  were 
each  called   Sexto  (dies)  Kalendas  Martii  or 
Martins  =  the  sixth  of  the  kalends  of  March. 
These  two  days  corresponded  to  the  24th  and 
25th  of  February  in  our  reckoning.    [CALEN- 
DAR, LEAP  YEAR.] 

41  The  yearof  the  sun  consisteth  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes  ; 
which  six  hours  omitted,  will,  iu  time,  deprave  the 
compute ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  biucxtile,  or 
leap  year."— Browne. 

2.  Our  own  Year :  The  term  bissextile  is  still 
retained  for  leap  year,  though  there  is  no 
reckoning  of  two  sixth  days  anywhere  in  it. 
When  it  occurs,  twenty-nine  days  are  assigned 
to  February  instead  of  the  twenty-eight,  a 
much  more  natural  method  of  reckoning  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

"  Biuextilc,  Leap  Year,  which  happens  every  fourth 
year,  .  .  ."—Olotsoy.  Jiov. 

bis  -some,  j.    [BYSSYM.]    (Scotch.) 


t  bis -son,  *  bis  en,  *  bis  one,  *  bee  awn, 
'bee  some,  *  by-some,  *  bis  me,  *bis'- 

ne,  a.    [Of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  persons:  Half- blind  (?). 

"Quo  made  bisne  and  quo  lockeude  t  * 

Story  ofQen.  *  Exod.,  J.821. 

2.  Of  things:  Blinding  (?). 

"  But  who,  oh  !  who  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Eun  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'niug  the  flame* 
With  bissun  rheum f '          Shaketp. :  Samlet,  it  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons  :.  Destitute  of  foresight. 

"  What  harm  can  your  bisinn  conspectuities  gl<«a 
out  of  this  character  r— Shaketp. :  Voriolanut,  it  1. 

*bis-syn,  v.t.    [BYSSYN.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  bis'-syn,  s.    [Lat.  byssinus;  from  byssus;  Gr. 
fiv<ro-os  (bussos)  =  a  fine  yellow  flax  brought 
from  Egypt  and  India,  or  the  linen  made  from 
it ;  Heb.  yia  (buts)  =  same  meaning  (1  Chron. 
xv.  27).]    Fine  linen  (lit.  &fig.) 

"...  that  sche  kyuere  her  with  white  biuyn  schy- 
nynge;  for  whi  biayn  is  iustifyngis  of  seyntU."— 
Wyclife,  Purvey  :  Apoc.  xix.  8. 

*  bl-stadde,  pa.  par.    [BESTEAD.]    (Bom.  of 
the  Rose.) 

*  bl-star-e'n.t>.<.    [A.S.  bi,  and  starlan  —  to 
stare.]    To  stare  at. 

"  The  keiser  bittarede  hire." 
Legend  St.  Hath.  (1200),  (ed.  Morton).  (Ktratmamt). 

*bi-stay  (pret.  bistode),  v.t.  [A.S.  bestod,  pa. 
of  bestandan  =  to  stand  by,  to  oceupy.J 

1.  To  stand  by. 

2.  To  stay  ;  as  one  is  said  to  be  storm-staid  (f). 

"  Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd, 
How  stormes  hem  bMayd, 
Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are." 

sir  Tristrem,  p.  40,  st.  62.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bi-sted',  pa.  par.    [BESTEAD.  ] 

*  bi-ste're',  v.t.    The  same  as  BESTIR  (q.v.). 

(King  Alisaunder.) 

bi-stip  -uled,  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  Eng."  stipuled  =  furnished  with  stipules.] 
Botany  :  Having  two  stipules. 

*  bistod,  pret.  ofv.     [A.S.  bestandan  =  to  stand 
by.]    Lamented,  bewailed,  wept  for. 

"  And  after  wune  faire  hire  bistod, 
With  teres,  rein  and  frigti  mod." 

Story  of  Gen.  i  Exod.,  3,857-8. 

bis'-tort,  s.  [In  Fr.  bistorte;  from  Lat.  bis  = 
twice,  and  tortus  —  twisted ;  so  named  from 
the  twisted  roots.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  to  a  sub- 
genus  or  sub-division  of  the  genus  Polygonum. 
Two  British  species  fall  under  it— the  Poly- 
gonum Bistorta  (Common  Bistort  or  Snake- 
weed),  and  the  P.  viviparum,  or  Viviparous 
Alpine-Bistort.  Each  has  a  simple  stem,  and 
a  single  terminal  raceme  of  flowers.  The 
former  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
common  ;  the  latter  has  paler  flowers,  and  is 
an  alpine  plant.  It  is  sometimes  called  Alpine 
Bistort. 

IT  Dock  Bistort  :  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

bis'-toiir-y,  bls'-tour-I,  s.  [In  Ger.  bisturi ; 
Fr.  bistouri;  from  Pistoja,  anciently  called 
Pistoria,  a  city  in  Italy,  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Florence,  where  these  knives  were 
made  at  an  early  period.]  A  surgical  instru- 


BISTOURIES. 

ment  used  for  making  incisions.  It  has  vari- 
ous forms— one  like  a  lancet,  a  second  called 
the  straight  bistoury,  with  the  blade  straight 
and  fixed  on  a  handle  ;  and  a  third  the  crooked 
bistoury,  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  with  the 
cutting  edge  on  the  inside. 

"  Sir  Henry  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  time  of  a 
brilliant  man  may  be  divided  between  the  biitouri  and 
the  palette-knife."— Daily  tlewt,  Feb.  23, 1880. 

bis  -tre  (tare  =  ter),  bls'-ter,  s.  &  a.  [In 
Fr.  &  Port,  bistre;  Sw.  bister;  Ger.  blester, 
bister.  Compare  also  Sw.  &  Dan.  bister  = 
fierce,  angry,  furious,  bitter.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A.  pigment  of  a  transparent 
brown  colour.  To  prepare  it  the  soot  left 
after  beech-wood  has  been  burnt  is  boiled  for 


file,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  sin:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e.  o»  =  e.    ey=a.    q.u  =  kw, 
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half  an  hour,  two  pounds  of  the  soot  to  each 
gallon  of  the  water.  Before  it  has  cooled,  but 
after  it  has  been  allowed  time  to  settle,  the 
clearer  part  is  poured  off  and  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  when  the  residuum  left  behind  is 
found  to  be  bistre. 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  colour  described  under  A. 

*  bi-Stride,  v.t.    The  same  as  BESTRIDE  (q. v.). 

bl  sul -cate,  o.  [Prom  Lat.  bisutoi*  =  two- 
furrowed,  two-cloven  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
*)<to(s  =  a  furrow  ;  suffix  -ate.  In  FT.  bituke, 
bisulque.] 

1.  Gen. :  Having  two  furrows,  bisulcous. 

2.  Zool. :  Cloven,  as  a  cloven  hoof ;  bisulcous. 

bi-sul'-cous,  ri.  [ From  Lat  bisulcus.]  Hav- 
ing two  hoofs ;  cloven-hoofed.  The  same  as 
BISULCATE,  2  (q.v.). 

"For  the  swine,  although  multiparons,  yet  being 
bimtcoiit.  and  only  clovenfooted,  are  farrowed  with 
open  eyes  as  other  bitulcotu  animals."  —  Browne : 
rutyar  Errourt. 

*  bi-sul-i-en,  v.t.    [BisoiL.] 

bi-siSl'-phide,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
Eng.  «/Tpftide(q.v.).]  A  chemical  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  sulphur 
with  another  element. 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  *. 

Ckem. :  Carbon  disulphide,  CSj.  It  IB  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  over 
red-hot  charcoal.  Carbon  disulphide  is  a 
transparent,  colourless,  inflammable,  stinking 
liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  1'272 ;  it  boils  at  46°  C.  It 
has  great  refractive  and  dispersive  power;  it 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  CO2  and  SOg. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  sul- 
phur, gums  caoutchouc,  phosphorus  and 
Iodine,  and  alkaloids.  Its  vapour  is  very 
poisonous,  and  is  very  explosive  when  mixed 
with  the  air  or  with  oxygen  gas.  Carbon  di- 
sulphide unites  with  metallic  sulphides,  form- 
ing salts  called  Sulphocarbonates,  having  the 
composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  as  calcium-sulphocarbon- 
ate  CaCSs-  A  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  CSg 
and  HjS  passed  over  copper  heated  to  redness 
yields  a  copper  sulphide  Cw;jS  and  marsh  gas 
CH4.  Carbon  disulphide  is  used  to  kill 
insects,  but  no  light  must  be  near  as  its 
vapour  is  explosive. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  Engine :  A  compound 
engine  in  which  the  vapour  from  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  employed  in  the  second  cylinder 
Instead  of  steam  as  a  motive-power.  A  binary 
engine. 

bl-Sur-phu-rSt,  t.  [Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  sul- 
phuret  (q.v.).]  Also  called  Bisulphide  (q.v.). 

*  bi-swi  ke,  v.t.    The  same  as  BESWIKE  (q.  v.). 

*  bi-swin-ken,  v.t.    [From  A.S.  beswincan  = 
to  labour.)    To  procure  by  labour. 

"...  that  mowen  her  bred  binrinke."— Pien  Plow- 
man, 6,  216.  (Stratmann.) 

*bls'-y,  a.    [Busy.]    (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  £c.) 

bl-sym-met-ri  cal,  «.  [Prefix  6i,  and  Eng. 
symmetrical.}  Possessing  bisymmetry. 

bi-sym  -me-try,  «.  [Prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
symmetry.]  Bilateral  symmetry  ;  correspond- 
ence of  the  right  and  left  parts  or  sides. 

*  bl$  -y-nesse,  *.    [BUSINESS.]   (Wycliffe,  ed. 
Purvey,  1  Pet.  \.  7.) 

•bit  (1  ,  *byt.  [A.S.  bit,  a  contracted  form 
of  biddeth.]  3rd  j»ers.  sing.  pres.  iudic.  of 
A.S.  biddan  -  bills. 

"  lacoii  eft  bit  hem  faren  agon  " 

Mori/  uf  tien.  i  Exod.,  S.2S*. 

Mt  (2),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  BITE  (q.v.). 


Wt(l),  *  byte,  •  bltte  (1),  *  bytt  (1),  *.  &  o. 

[A.  S.  bita,  bit,  the  latter  in  composition  as  bit- 
vujslum  =  piecemeal,  by  bits,  from  bitan  =  to 
bite.  In  Sw.  bit ;  Dan.  bid,  biden,  from  bide 
=  to  bite  ;  Dut.  beet  =  bite,  bit,  morsel, 
mouthful ;  Ger.  bissen,  bisschen,  bischen,  from 
beissen  —  to  bite.  Thus  bit  is  contracted  from 
bite,  and  is  =  a  mouthful] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

•  (1)  A  bit*  ;  the  act  of  biting. 


"  Defended  from  foule  Envies  poisonous  bit* 

Sperurr:  P.Q.  (t'trm.) 

(2)  As  much  as  one  might  be  expected  to 
bite  off  at  one  operation  ;  a  bite. 

"  How  many  prodigal  biti  have  slaves  and  peasant* 
This  night  englutted  1"          Shakeip.  :  Timon.  11.  1 

(3)  Food.    (Scotch.)    (Yulgar.) 

*  The  bit  and  the  brat  :  Food  and  raiment. 
[BRAT.]  (Scotch.)  (Presb.  Elog.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  fragment  ;  a  small  portion. 
Used— 

(a)  Of  a  magnitude,  or  material  body. 

"  His  majesty  has  power  to  grant  a  patent  fur 
stamping  round  bitt  at  copper,  to  every  subject  he 


(b)  A  short  space  of  time.    (Scotch.) 

"  O  an  he  could  hue  handra  aff  the  smugglers  a  bit  " 
[i.e.,  fur  a  bit,  for  a  little.]—  Seott  :  0uy  Jlannrring, 

cli.  xi. 

(2)  Scotch  :  A  piece  of  ground,  a  place,  or 
particular  spot. 

"  Weel,  just  as  I  was  coming  up  the  bit,  I  saw  a  man 
afore  me  that  I  kent  was  nane  o'  our  herds,  and  it's  a 
wild  bit  fci  meet  ony  other  body  .  .  ."—Scott:  Guy 
Manniring,  ch.  xt 

(3)  It  is  sometimes  used  of  anything  not  ac- 
tually very  small,  but  described  as  being  so 
by  one  who  is  proud  of  it  or  who  likes  it. 

"  '  There  was  never  a  prettier  bit  o'  horseflesh  in  the 
stable  o'  Mie  Gordon  Anns,'  said  the  man  .  .  ."—,*rott  : 
Ouy  .M/miiering,  ch.  xL 

3.  Numis.  £  Ord.  Lang.  : 

(a)  The  popular  English  name  fora  small 
Spanish  coin,  a  half  pistareen  circulating  in 
the  West  Indies.    Its  value  is  now  about  5d. 
sterling.    In  Johnson's  time  it  was  estimated 
at  7id. 

(b)  A  silver  coin  circulating  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  in  value  an  eighth  of  a 
dollar  =  6jd- 

4.  Metal-working,  Carpentry,  <tc.  : 

(a)  A  boring-tool  used  by  wood-workers.     It 
is  attached  to  a  brace,  by  which  it  is  rotated. 
An  auger  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
a  bit,  but  has  a  cross-handle  whereby  it  is 
rotated,  whereas  a  bit  is  stocked  in  the  socket 
of  a  brace,  and  is  rotated  thereby.    It  runs 
into  many  varieties  of  form,  such  as  the  centre 
bit,  the  sperm  bit,  the  gimlet  bit,  &c.    [For 
these  see  tlie  word  preceding  bit  in  the  several 
compounds.]    (Knight.) 

(b)  The  cutting-iron  of  a  plane.     [PLANE 
BIT.] 

(c)  The  cutting-iron  inserted  in  the  revolving 
head  of  a  machine  for  planing,  grooving,  &c. 

(d)  The  cutting-blade  of  an  axe,  hatchet,  or 
any  similar  tool.    It  is  distinguished  from  the 
pole,  which  forms  a  hammer  in  some  tools. 

5.  Metal-working  : 

(a)  A    boring-tool  for    metaL     There    are 
various  kinds  of  it,  such  as  the  half-round 
bit,  the  rose  bit,  the  cylinder  bit,  &c. 

(b)  The    copper   piece  of  a   soldering-tool 
riveted  to  an  iron  shank  ;  a  copper  bit. 

H  See  also  1,  2,  and  3,  under  II.  of  BIT  (2). 

B.  As  an  adjective  :  Diminutive. 

(a)  Without  contempt  : 

"  I  beard  ye  were  here,  f  rae  the  bit  callant  ye  wilt  to 
meet  your  carriage."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

(b)  Contemptuously  : 

"  Some  of  yon  will  grieve  and  greet  more  for  the 
drowning  of  a  bit  calf  or  xtirk,  than  ever  ye  did  for  all 
the  tyranny  and  defections  of  Scotland."—  Walker  : 
Peden,  p.  62.  (Jamiesnn.) 

C.  As  adverb.    A  bit  :  In  the  least  ;  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

bit-holder,  s.  That  which  holds  a  boring- 
bit. 

bit-stock,  s.  The  handle  by  which  a  bit 
is  held  and  rotated.  It  is  called  also  a  brace. 

bit  (2),  *  bitte  (2),  «  bytt  (2),  «.  [A.S.  batte, 
gebcete  =  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  a  bridle,  trappings, 
harness  (Bosworth);  bitol  =  &  bridle.  Sw. 
betsel  =  a  bridle  ;  Dan.  bedsel  =  a  bit,  a  curb  ; 
Dut  ffebii  .  .  .  =  a  bit.]  [BiT,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Chiefly  in  the  sense  II.  1. 

"  Behold,  we  put  bitt  in  the  horses'  months,  that 
they  may  obey  us:  and  we  turn  about  their  whole 
body."Wam«  iii.  s. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  curb  ;  a  restraint  of  any  kind. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Iron-working,  Saddlery,  Ac.  :  The  iron 
part  of  a  bridle  which  is  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  a  horse,  and  having  rings  by  which  the 
cheek-straps  and  reins  are  attached.  [See 
BRIDLE-BIT.] 


2.  Iron-working,  Locksmithing,  <tc. :  The  part 
of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts  upon 
the  bolt  and  tumblers.     The  bit  of  a  key  con- 
sists of  the  web  and  the  wards.     The  web  is 
the  portion  left  after  the  wards  are  notched 
sawn,  or  filed  out.     In  the  j>ermutation  locks, 
each  separate  piece  composing  the  acting  part 
of  the  key  is  termed  a  bit.    These  fit  upon  the 
stem  of  the  key,  from  which  they  are  rent- 
able, and  are  interchangeable  among  them- 
selves, so  as  to  allow  the  key  to  be  set  up 
with  various  combinations  agreeing  with  the 
set  of  the  tumblers. 

3.  Iron-working,  <ttc. : 

(a)  The  jaw  of  a  tongs,  pincers,  or  other 
similar  grasping  tool,  e.g.  flat-bit  tongs. 

(b)  The  metallic  con- 
necting joint  for  the 
ribs  and  stretchers  of 
umbrellas. 

Music :  A  small  piece 
of  tube,  generally  fur- 
nished with  two  raised 
ears.  It  is  used  to 
supplement  the  crook 
of  a  trumpet,  a  cornet- 
a  i  'iston,  or  any  similar 
instrument,  with  the 
view  of  adapting  it  to 
a  slight  difference  of  CORNET  BIT. 
pitch.  (Stainer  and 
Barrett.) 

11  Obvious  compound,  bit-maker.     (Ogilvie,) 

bit-key,  *.  A  key  adapted  for  the  permu- 
tation lock,  the  steps  being  formed  by  movable 
bits,  as  in  the  Hobbs  lock. 

bit-pincers,  s.  pi. 

Locksmithing:  Pincers  having  curved  or 
recessed  jaws. 

bit  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  b(rtan  =  to  bridle,  rein  in, 
curb,  bit.]  To  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse  ;  to  bridle  a  horse.  (Johnson.) 

bit  (2),  v.t.    [Birr,  v.} 

*  bl-ta'ak,  *  bi-talce  «bi-ta-ken  (pret. 
bitok.bitoc;  pa.  par.  bitakun).    (Wycliffe,  ed. 
Purvey,  Matt.  xxiv.  9  ;  xxvi.  2.)    The  same  aa 
BETAKE  i.q.v.). 

*  bi  tac  nen,  v.t.      The   same  as   BETOKEN 
(q.v.)    (Stratmunn.) 

*  bi-tse-chen,  v.t.    [BITECHE.] 

"bi-tagt,  pa.  par.  ofv.  [A.S.  Utaht,  Utaught, 
pa.  par.  of  betaxan  —  to  give,  to  deliver  to.) 
The  same  as  BETAKE.  Delivered,  given  over; 


assigned. 

" 


Seme  him  was  sarray  bl-lagt 
And  pharaou  the  kiuge  bvngt." 

Story  of  Urn.  *  Exud.,  77S. 


*  bi-tale,  s.    [A.S.  bi,  and  tale,  cf.  bispel.]    A 
parable.    (Stratmann.) 

bi-tar'-tar-ate,  s.  [Lat.  prefix  bi  =  twr, 
and  Eng."  tartarate  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  salts,  as  KHC4H4Oj, 
acid  tartarate  of  potassium,  or  hydric-potassic 
tartarate.  This  salt  is  also  called  Cream  of 
Tartar.  It  is  prepared  from  argol  or  tartar, 
an  impure  acid  potassium  tartarate,  which  is 
deposited  from  grape-juice  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  ;  the  colouring  matter  is  re- 
moved by  animal  charcoal,  and  then  it  it 
purified  by  crystallisation.  It  forms  groups 
of  small,  translucent,  oblique,  rhombic  crys- 
tals, which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  insoluble  in  spirit.  When  heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue 
of  charcoal  and  pure  potassium  carbonate.  It 
is  frequently  used  in  medicine  \fi  small  doses 
as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ;  and  in  large 
doses,  mixed  with  jalap,  as  a  powerful  hydra- 
gogue  purgative. 

*  bi-tanghte,  p:'et.    [A.S.  bitauhte,  bitaughte, 
pret.    of  betcecan  =  deliver    to,    commend.] 
Commended.    [BETAKE.] 

"  He  wold  they  had  lender  abide,  and  they  seyde  nay, 
But  Mtauatoe  Gamelyn  God.  and  good  day." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Cooki  TaU,  »?•& 

bitch  (Eng.  ),  *  biok  (0.  Scotch),  a.  &  o.  [A.S. 
bicce,  bice,  bycge;  IceL  bikkja;  Ger.  botze, 
betze,petze;  Basque  potzoa.] 

1.  The  female  generally  of  the  dog,  but  in 
some  cases  also  of  the  allied  species,  the  fox, 
the  wolf,  Ac. 

••  The  method  of  education  consists  in  separatim?  th« 
iravuy.  while  very  young,  from  the  bitch,  and  mat. 
iustoming  it  to  its  future  companions."  —  Darxin  • 
Voyage  round  the  World,  CD.  viii. 


boil,  b6y;  p6fct,  J61H;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 

-cian,  -tiau  =  "tiyy    -tioo,  -sion  -  ghfln ;  -tion,    sioa  -  r^ft"     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shfts.    -ble,  -tre,  &c.  -  bel,  ter. 
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bitched— bitrappe 


2.  Highly  vulgar  and  offensive :  An  oppro- 
brious epithet  for  a  womau. 

"  Htm  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch." 

Pope:  Uora.ce;  Satire  ii. 

bitch-fox,  s.    A  female  fox. 

"  Where  oft  the  bUdi-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood." 
Cowper:  The  Neediest  Alarm. 

bitch-wolf,  *  bitch  wolfc,  s.  A  female 
wolf. 

"  And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  suck  did  yeeld 
To  two  young  babes." 

Xpenser :  The  Visions  of  Bellay,  Iz. 

*  bitched,  a.    [Biccmn.] 

bite,  *  byte,  *  bight,  *bi'-ten,  *by'-tyn 

(pret.  bit ;  pa.  par.  bitten,  bit),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
oitan  (pret.  bat,  bot,  boot,  pa.  par.  biteri)  =  to 
bite  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  bita ;  Dan.  bide ;  Dut.  bijten ; 
Goth,  beitan;  (N.  H.)Ger.  beissen  ;  O.  H.Ger. 
pizan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  infix  the  teeth  in  anything, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  portion 
of  it  and  swallowing  it  for  food,  to  inflict  a 
wound,  or  for  other  purposes  ;  to  break  or 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

"  My  very  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 

Against  my  tire."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

H,  Figuratively  : 

1.  Of  persons : 

(1)  To  inflict  sharp  pain  on  the  body.    Spec. — 
^a)  To  cut,  to  wound.     Chiefly  in  participial 

adjective  biting,  as  biting  falchion.     [BITING.] 
(6)  To  inflict  such  torture  as  intense  cold 
does. 

"  Here  feel  we  ...  the  icy  phang 
And  churlish  eluding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bita  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile." 

Shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  11.  L 

(c)  To  make  the  mouth  smart  by  applying 
an  acrid  substance  to  it.  (Chiefly  in  the  pr. 
Par.) 

"  It  may  be,  the  first  water  will  have  more  of  the 
Kent,  us  more  fragrant,  aud  tlie  second  more  of  the 
taste,  as  more  bitter,  or  bitiiuj."— Bacon. 

(2)  To  inflict  sharp  pain  upon  the  mind. 

(a)  To  engage  in  angry  contention  with  ; 
Bharply  to  reproach  ;  to  use  language  fitted  to 
wound. 

"  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  of  one  another.'  —Gal.  v.  15. 
(Z>)  To  trick,  to  cheat.     (Vidgar.) 
"  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the.  rogue  was  bit." 
Pope :  Mor.  Essays,  Ep.  iii.  364. 

2.  Of  things :  To  take  hold  of  the  ground 
or  other  surface  firmly,  as  a  skate  upon  ice. 
(C.  Bite  in.] 

B.  Intrans. :  Formed  by  dropping  the  ob- 
jective of  the  verb  transitive  to  which  it  cor- 
responds in  meaning. 

"  Let  doss  delight 
To  bark  and  bite."     Watts  :  Hymns. 

C.  In  special  phrases.    (In  these  bite  is  gene- 
rally transitive.) 

1.  To  bite  in :   To  corrode  copper  or  steel 
plates  as  nitric  acid  does  in  the  process  of 
etching. 

2.  To  bite  the  ear :  To  do  so  after  a  fashion 
without  hurting  it ;  this  was  intended  as  an 
expression  of  endearment. 

"  Slave,  I  conld  bite  thine  ear. 
Away,  thou  dost  not  earn  for  me  ! " 

lien  Jons'in  :  Atch,,  1L  8. 

IT  Sometimes  bite  is  used  alone  in  a  similar 
sense 

"  Bare  rogue  in  buckraui,  let  me  bite  thee." 

Goblins,  0.  PI.,  X.  147.    (Mares). 

3.  To  bite  the  thumb  at;  to  bite  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  at :  To  show  contempt  for,  this  being 
one  of  the  methods  formerly  adopted  of  indi- 
cating contempt.    Nares  says  that  the  thumb 
in  such  a  case  represented  a   fig,  and  the 
action  of  biting  it  was  tantamount  to  saying, 
"  A  fig  for  you,"  or,  "The  fico  I "    He  cites  in 
proof  the  following  lines  : — 

"Behold  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth, 
glriiig  me  the  lico,  with  hit  thombe  in  his  mouth."— 
lodge :  Wit's  Mlserie,  1598. 

"  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them  ;  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  them,  if  they  bear  it."— Shakesp. :  Rom.  t  Jul.,  i.  1. 

"Tin  no  less  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of  yaur 
thumb,  by  way  of  scorn  aud  disdain,  and  drawing  your 
nail  from  between  your  teeth,  to  tell  them  you  value 
not  this  what  they  can  do."— Rules  of  Civility  (trausl. 
from  French,  1678),  p.  44. 

*  4.  To  bite  upon  the  bridle :  To  become  a 
•ervant  to  others  (?). 

"  The  labouring  hand  grows  rich,  but  who  are  Idle 
In  winter  time  must  bite  «;>on  the  bridle." 
Poor  Kobin,  1734.    (BalliteeU  :  Contr.  to  Lezicog.) 


bite,  *  byte,  s.    [From  bite,  v.  (q.v.).    In  Sw. 

belt ;  Dan.  bid,  biden.     Eng.  bit  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  bite.]    [BiT.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  biting. 

(1)  Gen.  :  The  act  of  inflicting  a  wound  with 
the  teeth  or  of  detaching  a  morsel  of  that 
which  is  subjected  to  their  action. 

"The  disease  came  on  between  twelve  and  ninety 
days  after  the  bite." — Darwin:  i'oyage  round  die 
World,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  act  of  a  fish  in  snapping  with 
its  teeth  at  bait. 

"  I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  diligently 
four  or  six  hours  for  a  river  carp,  aud  not  have  a  bite. 
—  Walton. 

2.  The  wound  inflicted. 

(1)  Lit.  :  The  wound  produced  by  the  teeth 
of  a  man  or  animal. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  things :  A  cheat,  a  trick,  a  fraud. 

"  Let  a  man  be  ne'er  so  wise, 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies, 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  li[;ht, 
Tis  just  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite."— Swift. 
(6)  Of  persons :   A  trickster,  a  sharper ;  one 
who  cheats. 

3.  The  fragment  or  mouthful  of  bread  or 
anything  similar  ;  a  small  quantity  of  bread. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

IT  Site  and  soup :  Meat  and  drink ;  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  (Scotch.) 

"...  removed  me  aud  a'  the  puir  creatures  that  had 
bite  and  soup  in  the  castle,  and  a  hole  to  put  our  heads 
in,  .  .  ."—Scott  •  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch,  xxiv. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  small  portion. 

"There  is  never  a  bite  of  all  Christ's  time  with  His 
people  spent  ia  vain,  for  Ho  is  ay  giving  them  neasou- 
able  instructions."— If.  Guthrie:  Kerm.,  p.  3.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

II.  Printing:  An  imperfect  portion  of  an 
impression,  owing  to  the  frisket  overlapping 
a  portion  of  the  form  and  keeping  the  ink 
from  so  much  of  the  paper. 

bite  in,  s. 

Engraving :  The  effect  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  parts  of  the  plate 
from  which  the  etching  ground  has  been  re- 
moved. 

t  bite'-a-ble,  t  bit'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bite,  v.; 
-able.]  '  That  may  be  bitten.  (Cathol.  Ang.) 

*  bl-teg',  pret.  of  v.    [A.S.  beteon  (pret.  teah, 
sing,   uetugon,  pi.,  pa.  par.  betogen)  =  to  tug, 
tow,  pull,  go.]    Accomplished. 

"  Get  ist  vnsene  Im  ic  it  bi-tegt" 

Story  of  Gen.  &  Exod.,  2,878. 

"hi  telephone,  «.  A  combination  of  two 
telephones  with  a  curved  connecting  arm, 
capable  of  being  applied  simultaneously  to  both 
ears  and  of  staying  in  position  without  being 
held  by  the  hand. 

*  bi-telle,  *  bi-tel-len  (pa.  par.  bitold),  v.t. 
[A.S.  betellan  =  to  speak  about.] 

1.  To  answer  for  ;  to  win ;  to  rescue. 

2.  To  declare,  to  narrate. 

"  Quau  abram  him  bi-told." 

Story  of  Gen.  &  Exod.,  920. 

*bi'-te"n,  v.t.  [A.S.  beteon  =  to  tug,  go,  &c.] 
[BiTEG.]  To  accomplish. 

"And  here  awinc  wel  he  bt'ten." 

Utori/  of  Gen.  A  Exod.,  3,626. 

*  bi-te'-in  (pa.  par.  litogen),  v.t.    [From  A.S. 
beteon.]  [BITEG,  BITEN.]  To  employ.    (0.  Eng. 
Hvmiiies,  i.  31.) 

*bit'-er,a.    [BITTER.] 

bi'-ter,  *  bi'-tere,  s.  [Eng.  Ut(e) ;  -er.  In  Sw. 
bitare ;  Dan.  bider;  Dut.  bijter;  Ger.  beisser.] 

1.  A  person  who  or  an  animal  which  bites. 
Usetl  specially — 

(a)  Of  a  dog. 

"Great  barkers  are  no  biters."— Camden. 

(6)  Of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait. 

"  He  is  so  bold,  that  he  will  invade  one  of  his  own 
kind,  and  you  may  therefore  easily  believe  him  to  be 
a  bold  6i««r."—  Walton. 

2.  Fig.     Of  persons :   A  mocking  deceiver  ; 
a  trickster,  a  cheat.    (For  special  signification 
see  the  example.) 

"  A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no 
reason  to  dislwlieve  in  itself,  and  iwrlmps  lias  given 
you,  befoie  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for 
his  saying  it:  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in 
your  face,  anil  triumphs  that  lie  has  deceived  you.  He 
is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think 
him  a  knave."— S/H-ctutor. 

H  In  composition,  specially  in  the  word 
back-biter  (q.v.). 


bi-ter'-nate,  a.  [From  Mod.  Botanical  Lat 
biternatus.]  Twice  over  divided  into  three. 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  when  from  the  com- 
mon petiole  there  proceed  three  secondary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets.  (LindleyJ 

"  bite  sheep  (0.  Eng.),  *  bytescheip  (0. 

Scotch),  s.  lEng.  bite ;  sheep.  Cf.  Ger.  beisz- 
schaf]  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  bishop, 
intended  as  a  play  upon  his  official  designa- 
tion, as  if  he  were  a  bad  shepherd  who  bit  the 
sheep  he  was  bound  to  feed. 

*  bi-thseht,  pa,  par.  of  v.    [A.S.  bitheccan  = 
to  cover,  to  cloak.  J    Covered. 

"...  mid  poelle  bithceht."— Layaman  :  Brut.  (ed. 
Madden),  19,215.  (Slratmann.) 

*  bi-thenke,  *  bi  -thcnche  (pret.  *  bithought, 

*bithhogte,  *bitiwgt,  *  bithohte,  *bithowte), 
v.t.,  &c.  [A.S.  bethencan.]  [BETHINK.]  The 
same  as  BETHINK  (q.v.). 

"...  whether  he  sitteth  not  first  and  bithenkitk 
If  he  may  .  .  ."—Wydiffe  (ed.  Purvey),  Luke  xiv.  31. 

*bi-then-kynge,  pr.  par.  [BITHENKE.] 
(Wydiffe,  Purvey,  Luke  xii.  25). 

*  bi-thri'n-gen,  *  bi  thru  h  gen,  v.t.  [From 

A.S.  prefix  bi,  and  thringan  =  to  press,  to 
crowd,  to  throng.]  To  oppress.  (Ormulum, 
14,825.  Stratmann.) 

*  bi-tl'de  (pret.  bitid,  Mtidde),  v.t.  &  i.     [The 
same  as  BETIDE  (q.v.).]    (Sir  Feru'inbras,  679, 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  &c.) 

*  bi-time,  adv.    [The  same  as  BETIMES  (q.v.).] 

*  bi-time,  v  i.    [BETIMES.]    To  happen,  occur. 

"Gif  Bunne  bitimed  bi  nihte."— Ancren  Kiwle,  p. 334. 

bi-ting,    *  by -ting,  *by-tyng,   *by'- 

tynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [BITE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  particip.  adj.    Spec. : 

1 1.  Sharp,  cutting ;  used  of  an  instrument, 
or  of  cold. 

"  I've  seen  the  day  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip." 

Hhakesp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 

2.  Sharp,  cutting,  severe,  caustic.  (Used  of 
words.) 

"  This  would  have  been  a  biting  jest." 

Shakesp. :  Jtinh.  III.,  it  4. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  biting,  the  state  of 
being  bitten. 

biting-in,  s.    [BITE  IN.] 

bl'-ting-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  biting;  -ly.]  In  a 
biting  manner,  jeeringly,  sarcastically,  acri- 
moniously. 

"  Some  more  bitingly  called  it  the  impress  or  emblem 
of  his  entry  into  Ins  first  bishoprick,  viz.,  not  at  the 
door,  but  the  window."— Harrington :  Jir.  View  of  th» 
Church,  p.  28. 

bit  -less,  a.  [Eng.  bit,  and  suffix  -less  =  with- 
out. ]  Without  a  bit. 

"  Here,  a  fierce  people,  the  Getulians  He, 
Bitless  Numidian  horse,  and  quicksands  dire." 

Sir  R.  Faiishaw:  Tr.  of  Virg.  ^Hn.  4. 

*  blt'-ling,  s.      [Eng.   bit,   and  dimin.   suffix 
-ling.]    A  little  bit,  a  fragment. 

"The  cleavesom  bitlingt  of  body."— Fair/ax ;  But* 
of  the  World,  p.  66. 

*  bit '-mouth,  «•    [Eng.  lit;  mouth.]  The  same 
as  bit  —  the  part  of  a  bridle  put  in  a  horse's 
mouth.    (Bailey.) 

*  bi-to-gen,  pa.  par.    [A.  S.  teon  =  to  pull,  go, 
lead,  entice,  to  allure.]  [BITEG,  BITEN,  BITEON.] 

1.  Bestowed,  applied. 

"  Dho[q]wath  iacob,  yuel  ist  bitogen."— Story  of  Gen. 
and  Exod.,  1,771. 

2.  Guided,  directed. 

"...  thou  h[ auet  h  |  a  skie  hem  wel  bitogen."— Story 
of  Gen.  and  Mxod.,  3,7a6. 

*  bi-told,  pa.  par.    [BITELLEN.] 

*  bi-tok,  pret.  of  v.     [A.S.  betcecan  =  (1)  to 
show;  (2)  to  betake,  impart,  deliver,  commit, 
or  assign.]    Gave,  committed.    [BETAKE.] 

"...  and  bitok  hem  that  mayde  bright  and  scheue." 
Sir  Firumbras,  5,078. 

*  bi-toc -nunge,  *  bi-tok  -ninge,  pr.  par. 
The  same  as  BETOKENING  (q.v.).    (Black  :  Life 
of  Thorn.  £eket.)    (Stratmann.) 

•bit -ore,  *  bit -our,  *bit'-tor,  s.  [BIT- 
TERN. ]  (Chaucer.) 

*  bi-tra'ppe,   v.t.       [The  same  as   BETRAF 
(q.v.).] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


foltraie— bitterishness 
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BITT3. 


•bi-trale,  *bi-tralen,  *  bitrain,  v.t. 
[BETRAY.] 

*  bi-trende,  *  bi-tren  -den  (pa.  par.  *  bi- 

trent),  v.t.  [From  A.S.  trend il,  trend! •  =  a 
sphere,  an  orb,  a  circle  ;  trendlian  =  to  roll] 
To  wind  around,  to  surround. 

"  And  as  aboute  a  tre  with  nmuy  a  twiste 
Bitrent  and  writhen  is  the  sweet  woodbynde." 

Chaucer :  Troylut  t  Cryteyde,  4,080. 

*  bi-treow-then,  v.t.      [The  same   as  BE- 
TROTH (q.v.).]    (Stratmann.) 

bi-tri-cre'-nate,  a.     [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  — 
two,  tri  =  three,  and  Eng.  crenate  (q.v.).] 
Hot. :  Crenate  twice  or  thrice  over. 

bi-tri-pln-nat'-l-f  Id,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix 
bi  =  two,  tri  =  three,  and  Eng.  pinnatiftd 
(q.v.).] 

Dot. :  Pinnatifid  twice  or  thrice  over. 

bi-tri-ter'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  = 
two,  tri  —  three,  aud  Eng.  ternate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Ternate,  that  is,  growing  in  threes, 
twice  or  thrice  over. 

*  bi-tru -men,  v.  t.     The  same  as  BETRIM 
(q.v.).]     (Stratmann.) 

bltt,  t  bit,  s.  [Dan.  bitte,  bidding;  FT.  bitte. 
Cognate  with  Eng.  bite  (q.v.).] 

1.  Nautical.    Primarily :  A  post  secured  to 
several  decks,  and 

serving  to  fasten 
the  cable  as  the 
ship  rides  at  an- 
chor. 

2.  Gen.      Plur. 
Bitts,  *bits:  Per- 
pendicular pieces 
of  timber  in  the 
deck  of  a  ship  for 
fastening      ropes 
to,    as    also    for 
securing       wind- 
lasses,   and    the 
heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit. 

If  Hence  there  are  pawl-bitts,  carrick  or 
windlass  bitts,  winch-bitts,  and  belaying-bitts. 
(See  these  words.) 

bitt  heads,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding :  The  upright  timbers  bolted 
to  several  decks,  and  serving  as  posts  to  which 
ihe  cable  is  secured.  They  correspond  to 
bollards  on  a  wharf  or  quay.  (KNIGHT-HEADS.  ) 

bitt  stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A.  rope  rove  through  a  knee  of  the 
riding-bitt,  and  used  to  clinch  a  cable. 

bltt,  t  bit,  v.t.  [From  bitt,  a.  (q.v.).  lu  FT. 
bitter.  ]  To  put  around  a  bitt. 

If  To  bit  the  cable  is  to  put  it  round  the  bits, 
in  order  to  fasten  it  or  slacken  it  gradually, 
which  last  is  called  veering  away.  (Falconer.) 

t  bit'-ta-cle,  s.    [BINNACLE.] 
blt'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BIT,  v.t.] 
bit'-ten,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BITE,  v.t.] 

1.  Gen.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"...  if  a  serpent  had  bitten&oy  mail,  .  .  .'—Jfumb. 
xxi.  9. 

" .  .  .  and  flght  for  bitten  apples."— Shakesp. :  Ben. 

2.  Bot. :   Premorse,   applied  to  a  root  or 
sometimes  to  a  leaf  terminating  so  abruptly 
and  with  so  ragged  an  edge,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea,  of  course  an  erroneous  one,  that  a  piece 
has  been  bitten  off.     Example,  the  root  of 
Scabiosa  succisa. 

bit -ter,  *blt-tere,  *  blt'-tir,  *bit-tre 
(tre  as  ter),  byt  -ter,  *byt'-tyr,  *bit  -ir, 

a.,  adv.,&s.  [A.S.  biter,  bitter;  Icel.  bitr;  Sw., 
Dan.,  Dut,  &  Ger.  bitter ;  O.  Sax.  bittar ;  Goth. 
baitrs.     From  A.S.  bitan  —  to  bite.] 
A.  As  adjective.  Essential  meaning :  Biting. 

"  Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word  ;  there  is  bitter  worm- 
wood, there  are  bitter  words,  there  are  bitter  enemies, 
and  a  bitter  cold  morning."—  Wattt  :  Logick. 

,     L  Objectively: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  qualities  fitted  to  impart  to  the 
taste  a  sensation  as  if  the  tongue  had  been 
bitten,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  something 
snarp,  acrid,  or  hot 


"...  Utter  as  quinine,  morphine,  strychnine,  gen- 
tian, quassia,  soot,  &c."— Bain ;  Mental  and  Mural 
Science,  bit.  i.,  chap,  li.,  p.  38. 

(2)  Having  qualities  fitted  to  impart  a  simi- 
lar sensation  to  another  part  of  the  body  than 
the  tongue  ;  keen,  sharp,  piercing,  making  the 
skin  smart. 

"  The  fowl  the  borders  fly, 

And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky." 
Dryden. 

2.  fig. :  Having  qualities  fitted  to  lacerate 
the  mental  feelings.  Spec. — 

(1)  Sharp,    severe,    stinging,    reproachful, 
sarcastic.      (Used   of   words,  or   of   visible 
gestures.) 

"Go  with  me, 

Aud,  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words,  let's  smother 
My  damned  sou."  Hh<ikes/j. :  Kick.  HI.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  Miserable,    calamitous,    mournful,  dis- 
tressing.   (Used  of  events,  &c.) 

"  Those  men!  those  wretched  men  !  who  will  be  slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  woe !  " 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  li.  34. 

(3)  Fitted  to  produce  acrimonious  feelings 
against  one.    (Used  of  conduct.) 

"...  It  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God."— Jer.  ii.  19. 
IL  Subjectively: 

1.  Of  temporary  states  of  feeling  : 

(1)  Keenly  hostile  in  feeling.    (Used  of  per- 
sonal foes.) 

"...  the  bitlereit  foes,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  re- 
marked, are  drawn  together  by  a  common  fear."— 
Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ill.,  §  54, 
voL  ii.,  p.  234. 

(2)  Mournful,  sad,  melancholy.     Used — 
(a)  Of  feelings. 

"  Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief." 

Shakesp. :  Tilus  Andron ,  T.  8, 
"  Her  head  upon  her  lap.  concealing 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeling." 

Wordiworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii 

(6)  Of  the  outward  symbols. 

"  Though  earth  has  many  a  deeper  woe, 
Though  tears  more  bitter  far  must  flow." 

Hemani :  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
"Caermartheu  listened  with  a  bitter  smile."— Ma- 
caulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  rvL 

2.  Of  permanent  cluiracter: 

(1)  Disposed  to  use  keen,  sarcastic  words  in 
quarrels  or  controversies,  or  even  at  other 
times  ;  acrimonious.     Used — 

(a)  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe 
the  bitter  aud  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor."— Ma- 
caulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

(6)  Of  a  religious  or  political  partisan. 

"  In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene, 
They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop. ' 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  12. 

(2)  Mournful,  melancholy,  afflicted,  habitu- 
ally depressed  in  spirits. 

Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery, 
and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul." — Job,  iiC"  20. 

B.  As  adverb : 

Poet. :  The  same  as  BITTERLY  (q.v.). 

"  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  L  1. 

If  If  in  the  example  cold  be  regarded  as  a 
substantive,  then  bitter  will  be  an  adjective, 
and  the  category  B.  will  disappear. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Sing.  In  the  abstract:  Any  substance 
which  has  the  quality  of  bitterness,  acridity, 
sharpness. 

"  Not  more  in  the  sweet 
Than  the  bitter  I  meet 
My  teuder  and  merciful  Lord." 

Cowper :  Tram,  from  Ouion,  Simple  Trutt. 

IL  Plur.    In  the  concrete :  Bitters. 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  bitter.    [A.] 

"  I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitten  of  love." 
Byron:  Lines  Addressed  to  the  Ret.  J.  T.  Beecher. 

2.  Spec. :  A  compound  said  to  improve  the 
appetite  and  assist  digestion,  originally  pre- 
pared   by    infusing    bitter    herbs    in    water. 
Bitters  are  now  prepared  by  steeping  a  mix- 
ture of  bitter  and  aromatic  herbs  in  spirits  of 
wine  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  straining  the 
liquor,   and   reducing  it  with  water  to  the 
strength  of  gin.     The  herbs  generally  used  are 
gentian,  quassia,  wormwood,  cascarilla,  and 
orange-peel 

bitter-almond,  s.  One  of  the  two  lead- 
ing varieties  of  the  common  almond,  the  sweet 
one  being  the  other.  [ALMOND.] 

bitter-apple,  s.  The  same  as  BITTER- 
CTTCUMBER  and  BITTER-GOURD  (q.v.). 

bitter-ash,  s.  A  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  Simnruba  excelsa,  a  tree  of  the  order 
Simarubacew  (Quassiads). 


bitter  blain,  s. 

Among  the  Dutch  Creoles  in  Guinea :  Van- 
dellia  tli/usa,  a  plant  of  the  order  Scrophu 
lariacese  (Figworts). 

bitter-cress,  s.  A  book-name  for  the 
several  species  of  the  genus  Cardamine,  and 
especially  for  Cardamine  amara. 

bitter  -  cucumber,  s.  The  same  as 
BITTER-GOURD  (q.v.). 

t  bitter-cup,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  cup  made  of  some  bitter  wood 
which  imparts  its  taste  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties to  hot  water  poured  into  it  and  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  cools.  Bitter-cups,  once  com- 
mon, are  now  rarely  seen. 

bitter-damson,  s.  A  tree,  Simamba 
amara,  belonging  to  the  order  Simarubacese 
(Quassiads). 

bitter-gourd,  s.  TheColocynth  (Citn-.llus 
colocynthis),  a  plant  of  the  order  Cucurbitace* 
(Cucurbits).  It  is  called  also  the  BITTER- 
CUCUMBER  and  the  BITTER-API  LE. 

bitter-herb,  s.  A  plant,  Erythrcea  cen- 
taurium,  L.,  of  the  order  Geiitianacete  (Gen- 
tianworts). 

bitter-king,  s.  Smtlamea  amara,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Polygalacese  (Milkworts). 

bitter  nut,  «.  The  Cart/a  amara,  "  bitter- 
nut  "  or  swamp-hickory  of  iliis  country. 

bitter-oak,  s.  A  species  of  oak,  the 
Querms  cerris,  called  also  the  Turkey  Oak. 
The  wood  is  prized  by  cabinet-makers. 

bitter-salt,  s.  An  old  name  for  Epsom 
salt  (sulphate  of  magnesium). 

bitter-spar,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Dolomite  (q.v.). 

bitter-vetch,  s. 

1.  In  Hooker  and  Arnott :  The  English  name 
of  the  old  papilionaceous  genus  Orobus.     Two 
species  occur  in  Britain,  the  Tuberous  Bitter- 
vetch  (Orobvs  tuberosus),  now  generally  called 
Lathyrus  macror rhizus,  and  the  Black  Bitter- 
vetch  (0.  niger).     The  former  is  a  common 
plant  with  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  2 — 4 
pairs  of  leaflets.     The  tuberous  roots  are  eaten 
by  the   Highlanders.      The  Celtic   name  for 
them  is  Cairmeil,  supposed  to  be  the  Chara  of 
Cwsar  (De  Bello  Civili,   iii.   48.)     The  Black 
Bitter-vetch  turns  .of  the  colour  .just  named 
in  drying.     It  has  3 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets.     It  is 
found  in  Scotland,  but  is  somewhat  rare. 

2.  A  modern  book-name  for  Vicia  Orobus. 
bitter-weed, .«. 

1.  A  name  for  any  one  of  the  species  of 
Poplars.  It  is  given  because  their  bark  is 
very  bitter.  (Bot.,  E.  Bord.)  Britten  and 
Holland  quote  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
bitter-weed  the  following  popular  rhyme : 

"  Oak,  ash,  and  elm  tree, 
The  laird  may  hang  for  a'  the  three : 
But  for  saugh  and  Utter-weed 
The  laird  may  flyte,  but  make  naething  be'et." 

2  A  North  American  species  of  wormwood. 
bitter-wood,  s. 

1.  Gen. :    A  name  for  the  genus  Xylopia, 
plants  of  the  order  Anonaceae  (Anonads). 

2.  Spec. :  Xylopia.  glabra,  a  West  Indian  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  intensely  bitter. 

bit'-ter,  s.    [From  bltt  (q.  v. ).  ] 

Naiit. :  A  turn  of  the  cable  which  is  round 

the  bitts. 

bitter-end,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  part  of  the  cable  ojbaft  the 
bitts  ;  the  last  end  of  a  cable  in  veering  out ; 
the  clinching  end. 

2.  Fig.     (Of  a  quarrel):    The  utmost  ex- 
tremity. 

*  bit'-ter,  v.t.  [A.S.  biterian.]    To  make  bitter. 

"A  Intel  ater  Wtteret  inuchel  swete  "  Old.  Ena. 
Bom.  (ed.  Morris),  i.  23.  (Stratmann.) 

t  blt'-ter-Ing,  s.  [From  Eng.  bitter;  -ing.] 
The  same  as  BITTERN  (1),  2  (q.v.). 

bit'-ter-ish,  a.  [From  Eng.  bitter;  -ish.1 
Somewhat  bitter. 

"...  only  wheu  they  tasted  of  the  water  of  tho 
river  over  which  they  were  to  go,  they  thought  that  it 
tasted  a  little  bitterish  to  the  palate."— Bunyan :  P.  P., 
pt.  ii. 

bit  -ter-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bitterish ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  somewhat  bitter.  (Web- 
ster.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=& 

-dan, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  -  shun ;  -tion, -sion  — zhun.     -tious, -sious, -cious  — shus.      -ble, -cle,  &c.  —  bel,  ceL 
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blt'-ter-ly,   *  bit-tir-ly,  *  byt-ter-lye, 
*  bit-ter-like,  adv.    [Eng.  bitter;  -fy.J    In 
a  bitter  manner. 
L  Objectively: 

1.  So  as  to  cause  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
or  keenly  to  affect  the  body. 

"...  the  north-east  wind 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  facet," 

fih iikcs/i. :  lUchard  II.,  t  4. 

2.  So  as  to  make  the  mind  feel  sharp  pain, 
(a)  Of  biting  language:  Sharply,  severely. 

"  Thorfore  hem  cam  wrim-kin  among 
That  hem  wel  bitterlike  stoug." 

Story  of  Gen.  *  Exod.,  3,8»6-«. 

(6)  Of  natural  calamities :  Affectively,  ca- 
lamitously. 

"...  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  start, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  tbii  night's  revels." 

Shaketp.  :  Rom.  t  Jut.,  i.  4. 

3.  So  as  to  stir  the  mind  up  to  anger. 

"  Epbraim  provoked  him  to  anger  most  bitterly."— 
Sot.  lii.  11 

IL  Subjectively : 

1.  With  angry  or  other  feelings  manifested, 
or  at  least  entertained. 

"  Ghe  god  him  bitterlike  a-gen ." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Exod.,  2,030. 

"William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish 
Government  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  With  deep  sorrow  ;  sorrowfully. 

"And  he  [Peter]  went  out  and  wept  bUt«rly."—Jlatt. 
xxvi.  74. 

bit'- tern  (1),  s.  [From  Eng.  Utter,  this  taste 
being  due  to  magnesium  salts.] 

1.  Comm. :  A  name  given  to  the  mother 
liquid  obtained  when  sea-water  is  evaporated 
to  extract  the  salt  (Nad).  Bittern  contains 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  potassium,  and  so- 
dium, also  bromides.  It  is  used  as  a  source 
of  bromine.  Under  the  name  of  Oil  of  Salt,  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  rub  parts  of  the  body 
affected  with  rheumatism. 

*  2.  An  old  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of 
quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  &c. ,  used  many  years 
ago  by  fraudulent  brewers  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  to  their  beer.  [BITTERING.] 

bit  tern  (2),  *  bit-tor,  'bit-tour,  *  bit- 
ore,  s.  [In  FT.  tutor ;  Out.  butoor ;  Lat.  butio ; 
Low.  Lat.  butor,  bulorius  ;  Mod.  Lat.  botaurus, 
contr.  from  bostaurus,  i.e.  bos  taurus  =  the  bull ; 
dass.  Lat.  taurus  =  a  bull,  bullock,  or  steer, 
...  a  small  bird  that  imitates  the  lowing 
of  oxen,  perhaps  the  bittern.] 

1.  Ornith.  £  Ord.  iMng. :  The  English  name 
for  the  birds  of  the  genus  Botaurus  [BO- 
TAURUS],  and  especially  for  the  common  one, 
Botaurus  stellaris.  The  Bitterns  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Herons  proper,  besides  other 
characteristics,  by  having  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  loose  and  divided,  which  makes  it  appear 
thicker  than  in  reality  it  is.  Thej  are  usually 


•potted  or  striped.  Three  species  occur  in 
Europe — the  Botaurns  ilellaris,  or  Common 
Bittern ;  the  B.  minutus,  or  Little  Bittern ; 
and  the  B.  hntiginosus,  or  American  Bittern. 
The  first-named  species  is  locally  named  the 
"  Mire-drum,"  the  "  Bull  of  the  Bog,"  &c.,  in 
allusion  to  its  bellowing  or  drumming  noise 
about  February  or  March  during  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  general  colour  of  its  plumage  is  dull  pale- 
yellow,  variegated  with  spots  and  bars  of 
black.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  black, 
shot  with  green  ;  the  bill  and  the  legs  are  pale- 
green;  the  middle  claw  is  serrated  on  the 
inner  edge.  It  is  nocturnal  It  frequents 
wooded  swamps  and  reedy  marshes,  but  is 
rare  in  Britain  ;  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant. 
The  American  Bittern  is  a  common  inhabitant 


of  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  reddish  brown,  and  the 
plumage  differs  considerably  from  the  Common 
Bittern.  The  Least  Bittern  (B.  exilit)  is  another 
American  species,  of  very  small  size  and  some- 
what social  habits. 

"  That  a  bi!t or  maketh  that  mugient  noyse,  or,  as  we 
term  it,  bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed  as 
most  believe,  or  as  Bellouius  and  Audrovandus  con- 
ceive, by  putting  the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after 
a  while  retaining  the  ayr  by  suddenly  excluding  it 
again,  is  not  so  easily  made  out." — llrowne :  Vulgar 
Erruurt,  iii.  27. 

"Alike  when  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills." 

Wardnaorth  :  Th»  Evening  Walk. 
2.  The  Bittern  of  Scripture :  "HEp  (Qipodh) 
has  not  been  certainly  identified.  The  Septu- 
agint  renders  it  ex'1*0*  (echtnos)  =  a  hedgehog, 
an  opinion  with  which  Gesenius  agrees.  But 
the  Scriptural  animal  seems  to  have  been  a 
bird  frequenting  pools  of  water  and  possessed 
of  a  voice,  and  the  rendering  of  the  authorised 
version  bittern  may  be,  and  probably  is,  cor- 
rect. 

"  But  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ; 
the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it :  .  .  ."— 
Ita.  xxxiv.  IL 

"...  l»>th  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it:  their  voices  shall  sing 
in  the  windows;  .  .  ."—Zephan.  ii.  14. 

blt'-ter-ness,  *  bit '-ter-ne'sse,  *  byt'- 
ter  ness,  *  byt  er  nesse,  *  byt'-tyr- 
nesse,  *.  [Eng.  bitter ;  -nets.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Objectively :  The  act  or  quality  of  impart- 
ing the  sensation  that  something  is  bitter  in 
the  literal  or  figurative  sense  of  the  term. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  bitter  to  the  taste, 
or  sharp  or  acrid  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

"...  which  [leaves  of  the  endive]  being  blanched  to 
diminish  their  bitterneti  .  .  ."—Treat,  of  Bat.,  i.  283. 

2.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  fitted  to  hurt 
the  feelings. 

"  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  knowest  thou  not 
that  it  will  \Kbitterneit  in  the  latter  end !  "—2  Sam. 
ii.  26. 

"...  having  drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bit  t  erne*  of 
servitude,  .  .  .— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  fitted  to  pro- 
duce needless  contention,  or  sin  and  scandal 
of  any  other  kind. 

" .  .  .  lest  any  root  otbitternets  springing  up  trouble 
you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled."— Heb.  xii.  15. 

IL  The  state  of  feeling  bitter. 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  irritated  or  angry, 
with  the  effect  of  showing  such  irritation  by 
looks  or  words  ;  or  the  state  of  being  habitu- 
ally in  a  bad  temper  ;  acrimony,  harshness  or 
severity  of  temper. 

<o)  Temporarily. 

"  '  And  must  she  mle  T ' 
Thus  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitternea,  '  and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone ! ' " 
Wordnaorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vt 

(6)  Habitually. 

"  Save  that  distem  per'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bttterneti  that  banish'd  all  remorse." 

Byron :  Lara,  ti.  10. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sorrowful ;   sorrow, 
grief,  vexation  of  spirit  arising  from  outward 
calamity,  unkind  treatment,  or  internal  re- 
morse. 


3.  The  state  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
sin,  as  repulsive  to  the  moral  sense  as  gall  is 
to  the  taste. 

"  For  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
neu,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."— Acti  viii.  23. 

B.  Mental  Phil.  :  The  quality  of  bitterness 
is  really  a  mental  feeling  produced  by  certain 
objects,  but  not  inherent  in  those  objects 
themselves. 

"The  idea  of  whiteness,  or  bittemeu,  is,  in  the  mind, 
exactly  answering  that  wwer  which  is  in  any  body  to 
produce  it  there.' —Locke. 

blt'-ters,  i.  pi.    [BITTER,  B.,  II.  2.] 

blt'-terj-gall,  s.  [Eng.  bitter ;  as  ;  gall.] 
The  fruit  of  the  Crab,  Pyrus  mains,  L. 

"  It  is  often  said  of  a  soft,  silly  person,  '  He  was  bom 
where  th'  bittersgalls  da  grow,  and  one  o'm  ball'd  on 
his  bead  and  made  a  zaate  (soft)  place  there. "—Pulnum. 
(Britten  t  Holland.) 

bltjter-sweet,  "bit-tor  swcte,  'bit- 
ter-sweet-Ing, a.  &  «.  [Eng.  bitter ;  sweet ; 
-ing.} 

A.  As  adjective :  In  rapid  succession  bitter 
and  sweet. 
"  Do  but  remember  these  cross  capers  then,  you  bitter 

meet  one. 
W.  Till  then  adieu  you  bitter-tweet  one." 

Match  at  Midn.,  0  PI.,  vii.  873.    (Ifaret.) 


If  If  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fruit  de- 
scribed under  B.I,  then  B.  should  precede  A. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  (Of  the  forms  bittersweet  and  bitter 
sweeting)  :  A  kind  of  apple. 

^  This  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word  given 
in  Johnson's  Diet. 

"  And  left  me  such  a  bitter-tweet  to  gnaw  upon  T" 

Fair  Em.,  1631.    (Karet.) 

"Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  tweeting ;  it  is  a  most  sharp 
sauce."— Shaketp.  :  Rom.  t  Jul.,  it  4. 

2.  (Of  the  forms  bittersweet  and  *bitter  swete): 
Apparently  coined  by  Turner  as  a  translation 
of  the  Lat.  Amara  dulcis,  or,  as  it  is  now 
written,  Dulcamara.  The  reason  of  the  name 
is  when  the  fruit  is  first  tasted  it  is  bitter,  and 
afterwards  sweet,  there  being  an  "after-taste." 
[AFTER-TASTE.] 

'  (a)  A  name  for  the  Woody  Nightshade, 
Solatium  Dulcamara.  It  is  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  potato.  It  has  large  yellow  anthers 
collectively  resembling  a  cone,  purple  flowers 
with  green  tubercles  at  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment, and  a  shrubby,  flexuose,  thornless  stem 
with  cordate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  nearly 
hastate.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  droop- 
ing corymbs  inserted  opposite  to  the  leaves. 
The  berries  are  red,  and  are  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plant 
grows  wild  in  Britain. 

(6)  A  name  given  in  America  to  the  Celastrut 
scandens,  a  plant  of  the  order  Celustraceaa 
(Spindle-trees). 

IL  Figuratively :  Anything  which  is  in  suc- 
cession bitter  and  sweet,  or  sweet  and  then 
bitter. 


of  the  serpent  do  by  no  means  make  i 
smart  and  poison  of  his  sting."— Soul h. 


blt'-ter-wort,  *  by-ter-wort,  s.  [Eng. 
bitter,  and  suff.  -wort.] 

1.  Various  species   of  Gentians,   specially 
Gentiana  atnarella,  G.  campestris,  G.  lutea,  and 
G.  cruciatu.     (Gerard,  Prior,  &c.) 

2.  The   Dandelion   (Leontodon   taraxacum). 
(Cockayne  :  Gloss.) 

*  bit-till,  s.     [BITTLE,  *.  (q.v.).]    (Scotch.) 
bit  -ting,  pr.  par.    [BITT,  BIT.  v.] 

bitting-  rigging,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  bridle,  surcingle,  back-strap, 
and  crupper.  The  bridge  has  a  gug-rein  and 
side-reins,  the  latter  buckling  to  the  surcingle. 
The  rigging  is  placed  on  young  horses  to  give 
them  a  good  carriage,  but  must  be  released 
occasionally,  as  the  bent  position  of  the  neck 
and  elevation  of  the  head  is  unnatural,  and 
takes  time  to  acquire.  (Knight.) 

bit  tie  (tie  as  tel),  blt'-tll,  s.  [Eng.  beetle 
(1)  (q.v.).]  A  heavy  wooden  club  or  mallet, 
especially  one  for  beating  clothes  when  at  the 
wash.  (Scotch.) 


Noblis  of  nutschellis,  arid  silver  of  sand." 

Uoulate,  lit  12,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

bit  -tie  (tie  as  tel),  v.t.  [From  bittU,  s.  (q.v.). 
See  also  BEETLE  (1),  v.~]  To  beat  clothes  with 
a  flat-club  in  lieu  of  smoothing  them  by 
machinery.  (Scotch.) 

"...  the  sheets  made  good  the  courteous  vaunt  of 
the  hostess,  '  that  they  would  be  as  pleasant  as  h* 
could  find  ony  gate,  for  they  were  washed  wi'  U>« 
fairy-well  water,  and  bleached  on  the  bonny  white 
gowans,  and  biltled  by  Nelly  and  hersell.'  —  Scott: 
Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

bit  -tied,  pa.  par.    [BrrrLE.] 
blt-tling,  pr.  par.    [BITTLE.] 

blt'-tock,  s.  [Eng.  bit,  and  dim.  suffix  -wfc. 
A  diminutive  of  bit.]  A  small  bit. 

If  A  mile  and  a  bittock  :  A  mile  and  some- 
what more. 

"The  three  miles  diminished  into  like  a  mile  and  a 
bittock."—  6uy  Mannering,  ch.  L,  1.  6. 

*blt-tir,   *  blt'-t6ur,  *.    [BITTEKN.]    (Dry- 

den,  <£e.) 

blttS,  «.      [BlTT.] 

*  blt'-tftr,  S.      [BITTERN.] 

bitu  her  cu  late,  a.  [Pref.  M,  and  tuber- 
culate.]  Having  two  tubercles. 

"  The  medial  region  minutely  bi-tuberculatt."— 
Dana  :  Cruitacea,  p.  130. 

t  bl-tu'me,  s.    [BITUMEN,  l 


fate,  fftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e.     «y  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


bitumed    bivouac 
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•W-tU'med,  a.  [From  Eng.  &c.,  bitum(e) ; 
-td.]  Impregnated  with  bitumen. 

"  2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulked  aiull/itumed  ready."— Ulutkeip. ;  Fericla,  111.  1. 

bi-tu'-men,  bit  u  men,  t  bi  tu  mo, 
*  by-tu'-mSn,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Ital.  bitume; 
Sp.  betun ;  Prov.  bitum;  Port,  betume,  bi- 
tume ;  Lat.  bitumen ;  from  the  root  bit,  per- 
haps the  same  as  pit ;  in  Gr.  iriVo-a  (pissa), 
or  iri'rra  (pitta),  meaning  pitch  (PITCH).  Suffix 
-umen  probably  means  stuff,  as  alb-umen  — 
white  stuff.  Hence  bitumen  would  mean  pitch 
stuff.  Its  ordinary  name  in  Greek,  however, 
is  not  a  word  derived  from  wia-a-a  (pissa),  but 
is  a<r<f>oATo«  (asplialtos).  This  Liddell  &  Scott 
consider  a  word  of  foreign  origin  introduced 
into  the  Greek.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  mineralogical  sense. 
[B.] 

1.  Of  the  form,  bitume.    (Poetic.)    (Sec  etym. 
Fr.,  ItaL,  &  Port.) 

"Mix  with  these 

Idiean  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver's  spume. 
Sea  ouiou,  hellebore,  and  black  bitumt."     May. 

2.  Of  all  the  forms  given  above.     (Prose  & 
Poetry.) 

"  The  fabrick  seem'd  a  work  of  rising  ground. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between." 

Dri/den. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Min.  :  The  same  as  Asphalt  01  Asphal- 
tum  (q.v.). 

"Hiri^ten.-  Mineral  pitch,  of  which  the  tar-like 
substance  which  is  often  seen  to  ooze  out  of  the  New- 
castle coal  wheu  on  tire,  aud  which  makes  it  cake,  is  a 
good  example."— Lyell :  Princip.  of  (leal.,  (lluu. 

II  Elastic  Bitumen :  A  mineral,  the  same  as 
Elaterite  (q.v.).  Some  varieties  may  have 
arisen  from  the  action  of  subterranean  heat 
upon  coal  or  lignite. 

IL  Geol.  (For  the  geological  origin  of  bitu- 
mens see  ASPHALT,  A.,  II.  2,  Geol.) 

•  bi-tu'-min-ate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  bitumina- 
ttis  (a.  )=  impregnated  with  bitumen.  In  Fr. 
bituminer ;  Sp.  betunar,  embetunar ;  Port,  be- 
tumar.]  [BITUMEN.]  To  impregnate  with 
bitumen. 

bl-tu'-min-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [From  .at. 
bituminatus.}  [BITUMINATE.] 

"...  the  bituminattd  walls  of  Babylon."— FOOiam, 
pt  i.,  Resolve  46.  (Richard*™.) 

bl-tu-mln-i'-fSr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  bitumen,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  bitumen.  (Kirwan.) 

bl-tu-min-iz-a'-tion, ».  [Eng.  bituminiz(e), 
and  suff.  -ation.]  The  art  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  bitumen,  or  at  least  of  impregnat- 
ing with  it ;  the  state  of  being  so  changed  or 
impregnated.  (Mantell.) 

bl-tu'-mln-ize,  r.t.  [Lat.  bitumen,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ize;  from  Gr.  suff.  ifu  (izo)  =  to  make.] 
To  impregnate  with  or  convert  into  bitumen. 
(Lit.  Magazine.  Webster.) 

bl-tum-ln-i  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BITUMINIZE, 
«X] 

bl-tum-in-i'-zing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BITU- 
MINIZE, r.t.] 

W-tu'-min-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  bitumineux  (m.), 
bitumineuse  (f.) ;  Ger.  bituminos;  Port,  betu- 
minoso ;  Sp.  and  Ital.  bituminoso  ;  from  Lat. 
bitiiminosiis  =  abounding  in  bitumen  (there  is 
also  bitumineus  =  consisting  of  bitumen).] 
[BITUMEN.]  Consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
bitumen  ;  having  the  qualities  of  bitumen  ; 
formed  of,  impregnated  with,  or  in  any  other 
way  pertaining  to  bitumen. 

**  Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain  wherein  a  black  bituminout  guise 
Boils  out  from  under  ground,  the  uioutli  of  hell." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

bituminous  cement.  A  cement  made 
from  natural  asphalt.  [ASPHALT  (Art  and 
Comm.).]  It  is  sometimes  called  also  bitu- 
minous mastic.  The  pure  kind  of  it  consists 
simply  of  mineral  asphalt ;  the  impure  one  has 
carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition,  which 

Srevents  it  front  melting,  as  the  pure  variety 
oes  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful. 

bituminous  coals. 

Min.  :  Coals  which  burn  with  a  yellow, 
smoky  flame,  and  on  distillation  give  out 
hydrocarbon  or  tar.  They  contain  from  five 
to  fifteen,  or  even  sixteen  or  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  Among  bituminous  coals  are 
reckoned  Caking-coal,  Non-caking  Coal,  Cannel 
or  Parrot-cool,  Torbanite,  Brown-coal  or  Lig- 
nite, Earthy-brown  Coal,  and  Mineral  Charcoal. 
(See  these  words.) 


bituminous  limestone. 

Geol.  :  Limestone  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men. Its  colour  is  brown  or  black ;  in  struc- 
ture it  is  sometimes  lamellar,  but  more 
frequently  compact,  in  which  case  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  When  rubbed  or 
heated  it  gives  out  an  unpleasant  bituminous 
odour.  Occurs  near  Bristol,  in  Flintshire, 
and  in  Ireland  in  Galway.  Abroad  it  is  found 
in  Dalmatia  so  bituminous  that  it  may  be  cut 
like  soap.  The  walls  of  houses  are  constructed 
of  it,  and  after  being  erected  are  set  on  tire, 
when  the  bitumen  burns  out  and  the  stone 
becomes  white  ;  the  roof  is  then  put  on,  and 
the  house  afterwards  completed.  (Phillips.) 
Bituminous  limestone  is  of  different  geologi- 


bituminous  mastic.  Mastic  formed  of 
bitumen.  The  same  as  BITUMINOUS  CEMENT 
(q-v.). 

bituminous  schist. 

Geol.  :  Schist  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
Bituminous  schist  occurs  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  Russia.  Sir  B.  Murchison  considered 
that  it  arose  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
fucoids  imbedded  in  these  rocks. 

bituminous  shale. 

1.  Geol.  :  Any  shale  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men. 

2.  Spec.  :  An  argillaceous  shale  so  impreg- 
nated, "which  is  very  common  in   the    coal 
measures.    (Lyell:  Princ.  of  Geol.,  Gloss.) 

bituminous  springs.  Springs  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  bitumen. 

bi-tu'-nen  (pret.  bitunden,  pa.  par.  bituned), 
v.t.  [A.S.  betynan.]  To  enclose.  (Legend  of 
St.  Katherine,  ed.  Morton,  1659.)  (Stratmann.) 

bi  turn',  bi-tur-nen  (pret.  biturnde),  v.t. 
&i.  [A.S.  pref.  be,  and  tyrnan  —  to  turn.] 
To  turn  about.  (Seinte  Marherete,  ed.  Coc- 
kayne, xii.  83.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-twe'ne,  *  bi-twen',  *  bi  tvene  ,  *  bi- 
twune,    *  bi-twe'-nen,     '  bi  twi  nen, 

*  bi-twe'-nen,   *  bi  twin,    *  bi  twige, 

*  bi-tu-hen,  prep.  &  adv.    The  same  as  BE- 
TWEEN (q.v.).     (Story  of  Gen.  £  Exod.,  8,251, 
&c.) 

*  bi-twfac'te,     «  bi-twix'te,    «bi-twlx, 
*bit-wexe,  *  bi-twix'-«n,  *bi-twu'x, 

*  bi  tux  e  ,  *  bi  tux  -en,  •  bit  thux  -en, 

prep.  £  adv.    The  same  as  BETWIXT  (q.v.). 

*  bit'-^l,  *  bjft'-jflle,  *.     [From  A.S.  bitel, 
b^tel,  bitela  =  a  beetle,  a  coleopterous  insect.] 
[BEETLE.] 

"...  t>!in/Ue  worme  (bityl  wyrme,  K)."—  Buboieu4. 
Prompt.  Pan, 

bi'-ur-e't,  ».  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  urea.] 

Chem.  :  CaC^NoHj.      Biuret  is  formed  by 
heating  urea,  CCT(NH)2,  to  150°  to  160%  thus— 
H2N  H2N 

>CO"  >CO" 

H2N  =    HN  +  NH8 


NH2 

The  residue  is  heated  with  water  ;  on  cooling, 
biuret  separates  out  in  long  white  needle 
crystals  which,  when  heated  to  170°,  decompose 
into  ammonia  and  cyanuric  add  (CgHsNgOs). 
Heated  under  current  of  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  (HC1),  it  yields  grianidine  (CH5N3) 
with  other  products.  Biuret  is  detected  by 
adding  to  its  solution  in  water  a  few  drops 
of  CwSO4  (cupric  sulphate),  and  then  excess 
of  NaOH  (caustic  soda).  The  liquid  turns 
red  violet. 

*  bl-uv-en,  prep.  &  adv.    [A.S.bu/an=above.] 

(Stratmann.) 

bl'-valve,  a.  &  *.  [In  Fr.  bivalve  (a.  &  s.)  ;  from 
Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  valvai  (pi.)  =  the  leaves, 
folds,  or  valves  of  a  folding-door  ;  from  volvo 
=  to  roll.) 

A.  As  adjective  (Conchol.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  <tc.): 
Having  two  valves.     [B.] 

"  Three-fourths  of  the  mollusc*  are  univalve,  or  have 
hut  one  shell  ;  the  others  are  mostly  bivalve,  or  have 
two  shell*,  .  .  ."—Woodward:  Motltuca  (ed.  18il),  p. 
H, 

B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Zoology: 

1.  Gen.  :  A  mollusc  which  Las  its  shell  in 


two  opposite  portions.  This  definition  em- 
braces both  the  Conchifera  (Ordinary  Bi- 
valves), aud  the  Brachiopoda,  which  are 
bivalves  of  a  now  abnormal  character,  though 
in  early  geological  ages  theirs  was  the  pre- 
valent type.  [1.] 

"  The  Brachiopoda  are  bivalvei.  having  one  shell 

placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal  and  the  other  in 

front"—  Woodward:  Molluica,  p.  7. 
"The   Couchifera,    or  ordinary   Mvalva   (like   the 

oyster)  breathe  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in  the  form  of 

flat  meiuhrauaceous  plates  attached  to  the  mantle ; 

one  valve  is  applied  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left 

side  of  the  body."— Ibid.,  p.  7. 

2.  Spec. :  A  two-valved  shell  borne  by  a 
mollusc  of  the  class  Conchifera,  sometimes 
called  Lamellibranchiata,  as  distinguished 
from  a  Brachiopod.  [See  No.  1.  CONCHIFERA, 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATA,  BRACHIOPOD.] 

"Fossil  bivalvei  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  all 
sedimentary  rocks ;  they  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
oldebt  formations,  but  increase  steadily  In  numbei 
and  variety  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata, 
aud  attain  a  maximum  of  development  in  existing 
Hi*."—  Woodward  :  Manual  of  tht  MoUutca,  p.  26L 


RIGHT  VALVE  OF  ARTEMIS   EXOLETA. 

a  1  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  anterior  asV 
ductor  muscle. 

a  2  Do.  of  the  posterior  one. 

c  The  cardinal  tooth. 

1 1  The  lateral  teeth. 

p  The  pallia!  impression  marking  where  the  border 
of  the  mantle  was  attached. 

i  The  sinus. 

IL  Geol. :  Shells  are  the  most  useful  of  all 
fossils  for  ascertaining  the  geological  age  of 
strata  ;  but  bivalves  are  not  so  useful  as  uni- 
valves, being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  marine, 
whilst  some  univalves  are  terrestrial,  some 
fluviatile,  lacustrine,  or  both,  and  yet  others 
marine.  Still  bivalves  will  often  enable  a 
geologist  approximately  to  sound  the  depths 
of  a  sea  which  has  passed  away  untold  ages 
before  man  was  on  the  earth.  [SHELLS.] 

t  IIL  Bot. :  A  pericarp  which  opens  or 
splits  into  two  valves  or  portions.  Example — 
the  legume  of  the  common  pea.  [BIVALVED.]  ! 

bi-valv'-otis,  a.  [Eng.  bivalv(e);  -out.}  The 
same  as  BIVALVE,  a.  (q.v.). 

bl-valv'-U-lar,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  valwilaris.]  [VALVULAR.]  Having 
two  small  valves.  (Martin,  c.  1754.) 

bi'-valved,  a.    [BIVALVE.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  same  as  BIVALVE,  a.  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec.    Bot. :   The  indusium  in  the  fructi- 
fication of  some  ferns. 

bi-vault'-ed,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  Eng.  vaulted.]  Two- vaulted  ;  having  two 
vaults  or  arched  roofs.  (Barlow.) 

bl-ven'-tral,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
and  ventrahs  —  pertaining  to  the  belly ;  venter 
=  the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Having  two  bellies  ;  as  "  a  biventral 
muscle."  (Glossog.  Nov.) 

hlV-I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  bivi(um)  ;  Eng.  suff. 
•al.]  Pertaining  to  the  bivium  (q.v.). 

"  The  biviiil  ambulacra."— Huxley :  Anat.  Inttrt. 
Amma.lt,  c.  ix.,  p.  570. 

blV-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  birius  =  having  two  ways 
or  passages  ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  rio  =  way.  ] 
Having  two  ways  ;  offering  two  courses. 

"  In  biviom  theorems,  and  Janus-faced  doctrines,  let 
virtuous  considerations  state  the  determination. "— 
Brown  :  Chritt.  Mar.,  ii.  3. 

blv'-I-um,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  two  ways 
meet.] 

Biol.:  The  two  posterior  ambulacra  of 
Ecliinodt-nns,  the  three  anterior  ones  being 
known  as  the  trivium. 

WV-ou-ac,  'bl'-hi-vac,   »bf-i-vac,  *. 


Mil,  bo^;  prfut,  Jolv-l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  &&  -  bel,  teL 
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bivouac— blabber 


[In  Fr.  bivouac,  bivac;  Sp.  bivac,  vivac,  vi- 
vaque ;  Dan.  bivouac;  Ger.  ^bivmtak,  beiwache; 
from  bei  —  near,  and  wachen  —  to  be  awake, 
to  watch;  wuclie  —  a  watch,  a  guard.]  [WATCH, 
WAKE.] 

1.  Lit.  (Mil.  &  Ord.  Lang.):  The  remaining 
out  without  tents  or  other  than  extemporized 
shelter  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  ready  for 
sudden  attack. 

"  Biivae,  bihooac,  bivouac,  s.  [Tr.,  from  wet/  wach. 
a  double  guard,  German.  |  A  guard  at  night  performed 
by  the  whole  army,  which  either  »t  a  siege,  or  lying 
before  an  enemy,  every  evening  draws  out  from  its 
tents  or  huts,  and  continues  all  night  in  arms.  Not 
ill  use." — Treuour.  Harris. 

2.  Fig. :    Exposure   and   other   discomfort 
•Incident  to  human  life. 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  bivouac  of  liit. 

Longfellow:  A  Psalm  of  Life. 

IT  Johnson,  it  will  be  observed,  says  that 
this  word  in  his  time  was  "not  in  use"  (as 
under  No.  1).  Since  his  time  it  has  thoroughly 
revived. 

blV'-OU-ac,  v.i.  [From  bivouac,  s.  (q.v.).  In 
Ger.  beiwachen,  bivoua/dren;  Fr.  bivouaquer, 
bivaquer.]  To  spend  the  night  on  the  ground 
without  tents  or  other  effective  protection. 

"We  had  not  long  bivouacked.  Iwfore  the  barefooted 
son  of  the  governor  came  down  to  reconnoitre  us."— 
Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiii. 

Wv-OU-ack-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BIVOUAC,  v.} 

"As  winter  drew  near,  this  bivouacking  system 
became  too  dangerous  to  attempt." — De  Quincey : 
Works  (2nd  ed.),  i.  132. 

*  bi-wake,  *  bi-waken,  v.  t.    [The  same  as 
bewake    (q.v.).     A.S.    imecce  =  a  watching,   a 
wake.  ]    To  keep  a  wake  or  vigil  for  the  dead. 

"And  egipte  folc  him  bi-waken 
xL  nigtes  and  xl.  daiges." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,444-5. 

*  bi-wal'-ewe,  *bi-wal'-wi-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 
bewealwian  =  to  wallow.]    To  wallow  about. 
(Layamon,  27,744.)    (Stratmann.) 

"  bl-wed'-den  (pa.  par.  biwedded),  v.t.  [A.S. 
beweddian  =  to  wed  ;  beweodded  =  wedded.] 
To  wed.  (Layamon,  4,500.)  (Stratmann.) 

bi-week'-ly,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
Eng.  weekly.]  Occurring  once  in  every  two 
weeks.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

^f  There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  this  term, 
for  some  will  assume  that  bi  is  the  same  as 
bis  =  twice,  and  will  suppose  anything  bi- 
weekly to  be  twice  a  week.  There  is  a  similar 
ground  for  ambiguity  about  bi-monthly  (q.v.). 

*  bi'-weile,  *  bi'-weil-en,  *  bi'-wail-en 

(pret.  biweilede.)     The  same  as  BEWAIL  (q.v.). 
"And  alle  wepten,  and  biwetieden   hii."—Wycliffe 
(Purw,/) :  Luke  viii.  52. 

*  bi-wen'-den  (pret.   biwende,   biwente),  v.i. 
[A.S.  bewendan  =  to  turn  ;   Mceso-Goth.    bi- 
wandjan.]     To  wend  about ;  to  turn  round. 
(0.  Eng.  Miscell.,  ed.  Morris,  45.)    (Stratmann.) 

*bi-wepe  (pret.  biwepte,  biweop ;  pa.  par.  bi- 
viope;  pr.  par.  *  biwepynge),  v.t.  The  same  as 
BEWEF.P  (q.v.).  (Chaucer:  Troilus,  5,585.) 

"...  Rachel  biwepynge  hir  sones  .  .  ."—  Wyclifft 
(Purvey) :  Matt.  ii.  18. 

*  bl-we-ven    (pret.  biwefde ;     pa.  par.    bi- 
iveaved,  biweved),  v.t.     To  involve,  to  cover. 
The  same  as  BEWAVE  (2)  (Scotch)  (q.v.)    (Laya- 
mon, 28,474.)    (Stratmann.) 

*bi-wey,  s.    [BYWAY.] 

*bi-wic-chen  (pret.  biw.icched),  v.t.  The  same 
as  BEWITCH  (q.v.).  (Piers  Plow. ,  bk.  xix.,  151.) 

*  bl-wi'-len,     *  bi-wiye-li-en    (pa.    par. 
liwiled),  v.t.    [From  A.S.  prefix  bi,  and  wile  = 
a  wile,   craftiness.]     To  wile,  delude,  or  de- 
ceive.    (Bel.  Antiq.,  i.  182.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  W-win'-den,  v.t.     [A.S.  bewindan  =  to  en- 
fold,  to  wrap   or  wind  about ;    Moeso-Goth. 
biwindan  =  to  wind  round,  enwrap,  swathe.] 
To  wind  round.    (0.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  47.)   (Strat- 
mann.) 

*bi-win',  *  bi-win'-nen  (pret.  biwan,  bi- 
won),  v.t.  [A.S.  gewinnan  =  'lM  win.]  To  win. 
{Layamon,  29.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-wis'te,  *  be-wis'te,    *  be-ous  te,  s. 

[From  A.S.  bigwist,  biwist  =  food,  nourish- 
ment.] Being  ;  living.  (Rel.  Antiq.,  i.  131.) 

*bi-wi'-teon,  *bi-wi-ten,  *  bi-wi'-tf-en 

(pret.  biwitede,    biwat,    biwiste),    v.t.      [A.S. 


bewitan  =  (1)  to  overlook,  to  watch  over,  (2)  to 
keep,  preserve.]  To  guard,  to  keep.  (Laya- 
mon, 207,  13,028,  &c.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-WOpe,  pa.  par.     [BiWEPE.] 

*  bi'-word,  s.    [BYWORD.] 

*bi-wrey'e,  *  bi-wrey'-en,  *bl-wrigh'- 

GH,v.t.  The  same  as  BEWRAY  (q.v.).  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  2,229.)  (Stratmann.) 

*  bi-wri-hen,    v.t.       [A.S.     bevrrihan  =  to 
clothe.]    To  cover.    (Layamon,  5,360.)    (Strat- 
mann.) 

bix'-a,  s.     [In  Dan.  &  Sw.  bixa  ;  from  the  name 

fiven  to  the   plant  by   the    Indians   of  the 
sthmus  of  Darien.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
•  order  Flacourtiacese  (Bixads).  The  sepals  are 
five,  the  petals  five,  the  stamina  many  ;  the 
style  one  long  like  the  stamina,  and  a  two- 
lobed  stigma.  The  fruit,  which  is  covered 
with  a  dry  prickly  husk,  separates  into  two 
pieces,  each  with  numerous  seeds  attached  to 
a  parietal  placenta.  The  flowers  are  in  bunches, 
the  leaves  entire,  marked  with  pellucid  dots. 
Four  species  are  known,  all  from  tropical 
America.  B.  orellana  is  the  Arnotto-tree. 
[ARNOTTO.] 

*  buc-a'-ge-89    (Lindley,  1st.  ed.,  1836,  and 
EndUcher),     *  bix-in-e-W    (Kumth),    s.  pi. 
[BiXA.]     An  order  of  plants  now  more  com- 
monly called  Flacourtiacese.     [BiXA,  BIXADS, 
FLACOURTIACE^E.] 

bix'-ads,  s.pl.    [BIXA.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Flacourtiaceaj  (q.  v.). 

bix'-e-8B,  s.  pi.    [BiXA.] 

Bot.  :  The  first  tribe  or  family  of  the  order 
Flacourtiacese  (Bixads).  Type,  Bixa. 

bix'-in,  s.     [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bix(a);  suffix  -in 


Chem.  :  CjsHjgO^  It  occurs  along  with  a 
yellow  orellin  in  annatto,  forming  its  colour- 
ing matter.  It  is  an  amorphous,  resinous,  red 
substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  in  alkalies,  forming  a 
yellow  solution.  Annatto  contains  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter. 

bix'-wort,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  un- 
identified plant. 

"  Bixtvort  .  .  .  an  herb."—  Johnson. 

bi-yendo  *  bi-yen-dis,  prep.  &  adv.    The 
same  as  BEYOND  (q.v.). 

(Purvey): 


"•  .  .  and  of  biyende  Jord&n."— 
Matt.  iv.  25. 

"...  the  thingis  that  ben  biyendit  you  .  .  ."— 
Ibid.,  2  Cor.  x.  1C. 

t  bi-zan'-tme,  s.    [BEZANT,  BYZANTINE.] 

bl-zar're,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fr.  bizarre  —  odd, 
whimsical,  fantastical,  in  bad  taste.  In  Sw. 
bizarr  ;  Ital.  bizzarro  —  whimsical,  smart  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  bizarre  —  courageous,  generous,  mag- 
nificent. From  Basque  bizarra  —  a  beard  ; 
according  to  Larramendi,  from  bis  arra  = 
which  becomes  a  man;  or  Arab,  bdshdret  =  (as 
s.)  beauty,  elegance,  (as  adj.)  chivalrous,  ex- 
travagant. (Littre.)."] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Odd,  whimsical,  fantastic, 
ecceiitric,   extravagant,  out  of  the    ordinary 
routine,  in  bad  taste. 

B.  As  substantive.     Hortic.  :  One  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Carnation  (Diantlms  caryo- 
phiillus).    There  are  several  hundred  varieties 
of  this  well-known  and  beautiful  plant,  which 
are  ranged  l>y  modern  horticulturists  in  three 
divisions  :  Flakes,  Bizarres,  and  Picotees.    Bi- 
zarres  possess   not  less  than   three    colours, 
which    are    moreover   diffused    in    irregular 
spots  and  stripes. 

biz-ca'-cha,  s.    [VISCACHA.] 

"  We  ascend  the  lofty  i>eaks  of  the  Cordillera  and  we 
find  an  alpine  species  of  bizcacha,  .  .  ."—Darwin: 
Orlffin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xL,  p.  349. 

*  biz-end,  *  beez-en,  a.    [Bisson.] 

bi'-zet,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful] 

Lajndary-work  :  The  upper  faceted  portion 
of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond  which  projects  from 
the  setting.  It  has  one  third  of  the  whole 
depth  of  the  gem,  being  cut  in  thirty-two 
facets,  which  occupy  the  zone  between  the 
girdle  and  the  table.  (Knight.)  [BRILLIANT,  s.] 


bizz,  v.i.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  Compare 
Norm.  Fr.  bizze  —  a.  female  snake.  (Kelhom.),'} 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  buzz,  to  make  a  hissing  sound. 

"  As  bees  6/22  out  wi'  angry  fyke 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke." 

Burns :  Tarn  O'Shanttr. 

2.  To  be  in  constant  motion  ;  to  bustle. 

IT  (1)  To  bizz  about :  The  same  as  to  buzz  (2). 

(2)  To  take  the  bizz.  Of  cattle:  To  rush 
madly  about  when  stung  by  the  gadfly. 
(Jamieson.) 

bizz,  bisse,  s.  [From  the  verb  bizz,  or  imi- 
tated, like  the  verb,  from  the  sound.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hissing  noise. 

"  Alack -a-day ! 

An'  singe  wi'  hair-devouring  bin, 
Its  curls  away." 

Fergusson  :  Poemt,  ii.  IS. 

2.  Fig. :  A  bustle.    (Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  and  reestit  gizz." 

Burta :  Address  to  the  DM. 

biz'-zy,  a.    [BUSY.]    (Scotch.) 

bl,  as  an  abbreviation. 

Her. :  Blue,  often  found  in  sketches  of  arms 
instead  of  azure.  B  alone  is  preferable. 

B.L.,  as  an  abbreviation. 

In  Universities :  Bachelor  of  Law. 

bla,  a.  [BLAB.]  (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.)  [See  also 
BLAMAKINO.] 

blab,  *  blabbe,  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Ger  plappern  — 
to  blab,  babble,  prate,  or  chat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  utter,  to  tell,  to  communicate ;  not 
necessarily  with  imprudence  or  breach  of 
confidence. 

"  That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage." 

Shakesp. :  Titut  Andron.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  utter,  tell,  or  communicate  by  word 
of  mouth  whatever  is  in  one's  mind,  regard- 
less   whether  imprudence  is  committed  and 
friendly  confidence  violated. 

"  Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windores, 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors ; 
Nor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit, 
Unless  his  own  rash  folly  blab  it,"      Hudibrat. 

3.  To  reveal  a  secret  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  lips. 

"  Sorrow  nor  ioy  can  be  disgnis'd  by  art, 
Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  heart." 

Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  tell  secrets  of  one's  self 
or  another  imprudently  ;  to  tattle. 

"  Your  mute  I'll  be : 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see." 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

t  blab  (1),  *  blabbe,  s.  [From  blab,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  person  who    by   imprudent  or  trea- 
cherous speech  reveals  secrets. 

"Blabbe  or  labbe  wreyare  of  cownselle  (bewrey»l 
H.  P.)  .  .  "-Prompt.  Parv. 

"  To  have  revealed 

Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend. 
How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonittn. 

2.  An  utterance  of  the  lips  which  does  so. 

"  Still  ye  duke  had  not  made  so  many  blabbes  of  hii 
couusaill  .  .  ."—Hall:  Kich.  111.  (an.  ii.). 

blab  (2),  s.  [Another  form  of  Eng.  blob,  so 
called  from  its  globular  form.]  [BLOB.]  The 
gooseberry.  (Ribes  Glossularia,  &c.)  (Scotch.) 

blab  bed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAB,  v.] 

blab'-ber,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  blabb(e);  and 
suffix  -er.  In  Ger.  plapperer.]  One  who  tells 
secrets,  a  tell-tale,  a  tattler. 

blab'-ber,  o.  in  compos.    [BLOBBEK.] 

blabber-lipped,  a.    [BLOBBER-LIPPED.] 

blab'-ber,  *  blab'-er,  *  bleb'-er  (Scotch). 

*  blab  er  in,  *  bla  -ber-yn  (0.  Eng.),  v.i. 
[Mid.  Eng.  ;  cf.  BLAB,  v.] 

1.  (Of  the  0.  Eng.  form  blaberyn)  :  To  speak 
foolishly. 

"Blaberyn  or  speke  wythe-owte  rescue  .  .  ."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  (Of  the  Scotch  form  blabber,  blaber,  or 
Wel>er)  :  To  babble,  to  speak  indistinctly. 

"Gif  the  heart  be  good,  suppose  we  blabber  with 
wordes,  yit  it  is  acceptable  to  Him."— Bruce:  Eleven 
Sermons,  L.  2,  b.  (Jamieson.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


blabbering— black 
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blab  -ber-ing,  blab  -er-mg  (Bug.),  bla'- 
ber-and  (Scotch),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BLAB- 
BER.] " 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponds ug  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...  that  blaberand  echo  .  .  ." — Complaynte  of 
Scotl.,  p.  S9.  (Boucher.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Babbling. 

"  My  my  nil  inisty,  ther  may  not  mys  ane  fall ; 
Stra  for  thy«  lononnt  blabering  imperfite, 
Beside  thy  polist  teruies  redymyte. 

Doug. :  Virgil,  3,  36.    (Jamieson.) 

blab'-bing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb,  tell-tale,  re- 
vealing secrets.  [BLAB,  v.] 

"  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
b  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea." 

Shakesp. :  2  lien.  71.,  IT.  1. 

*  blab  -bish,  a.     [Eng.  blab  ;  -ish.]     Of  the 
nature  of  a  blab,  given  to  blabbing.    (N.E.D.) 

*  blab'-er,  s.     [From  Fr.  blafard  =  pale,  wan, 
dim,  faded  (?).     (Jamieson.)]     A  kind  of  cloth 
imported  from  France.    (Scotch.) 

"All  mekle  Franch  blaber  as  will  lie  every  ane  of 
tbame  nue  colt"— Ki-yist.  Counc.  Edin..  Keith's  Hut., 
p.  189.  (Jamieson.) 

*  blac,  a.    [BLEAK.] 

black,  *  blacke,  •  blake,  * blak,  * blek, 
*  bleke,  *  blecke,  *  olac,  a.,  ado.,  &  s. 
[A.S.  bliec,  blac  =  black,  cog.  with  Icel.  bkikkr, 
used  of  the  colour  of  wolves  ;  Dan.  blxk,  s.  — 
ink  ;  Sw.  blark,  s.  =  ink  ;  bldcka  =  to  smear 
with  ink  ;  Sw.  dial,  blaga  =  to  smear  with 
smut.  Cf.  Dut.  blaken  =  to  burn,  to  scorch  ; 
Ger.  blaken  =  to  burn  with  much  smoke  ; 
blakig,  ulakeriQ  =  burning,  smoking.  Origin 
obscure,  not  the  same  word  as  bleak,  which 
has  properly  a  different  vowel  (Skeat),  though 
blue  and  blac  were  sometimes  confounded.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Intensely  dark  in  colour ;  of  the  darkest 
possible  hue. 

"Blak  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face." 

Chiucer:  C.  T  ,  2,132. 
"  But  ever  lyve  as  wydow  in  «lothes  blake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,953. 

(2)  Of  a  less  intense  darkness. 

"  The  heaven  was  M'ick  with  clouds  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  great  rain."—!  Kings  xviiL  44. 
"  Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  blark  with  storm 

To  wintry  Scandinavia's  utmost  bound." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Atrociously  cruel,  or  otherwise  exces- 
sively wicked. 

"...  the  blackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Hat.  Eng.,  rh.  xviii. 

(2)  Having  a  clouded  countenance,  sullen. 
[B.  2.] 

(3)  Disastrous,        unfavourable,       dismal, 
mournful. 

"A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  conseqxience 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  blue:.-,  and  tragical  " 

Shakes?. :  Kich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

H  Technically. 

1.  Optics :  Of  the  colour  which  a  body  is 
which  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light ;  opposed 
to  white,  which  arises  when  all  the  rays  are 
rejected. 

2.  Physic.  Science,  Spec.  Hot. :   A  genus  of 
colours  consisting  of  the  following  species  : — 

(1)  Pure  black  [Lat.  uter ;   Gr.  jie'Aa?  (melas), 
genit.  MfAaros  (melaiws),  in  compos,  inela  and 
mela.no.]    Black  without  the  admixture  of  any 
other  colour. 

(2)  Black  [Lat  niger] :    Black  a  little  tinged 
with  grey. 

(3)  Coal-black  [Lat.   anthracinus] :    Black  a 
little  verging  upon  blue. 

(4)  Raven-black    [Lat.     ccracinus,    pullus]: 
Black  with  a  strong  lustre. 

(5)  Pitch-black  [Lat.  piceus] :    Black  chang- 
ing to  brown.     It  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  brown-blfick  (Lat.  memnonius).   (Lindley  : 
Introd.  to  Bot.) 

3.  Painting:  For  painters' colours  see  C.,  II. 

4.  Her. :  Black  is  generally  called  saWe(q.v. ). 

"...  sable  arms,  black  as  his  purpose." 

Shakes?.  :  Hamlet,  Ii.  3. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  So  as  to  produce  a  black  colour.   [D.  2.] 

2.  Sullenly,  menacingly. 

"  She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Loolt'd  black  upou  me  .  .  . " 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  a  4. 


C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  The  colour  defined  under  A.  I.  1  and 
II.  1. 

"  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night." 

Uliaki-Sft. :  Love's  Lab.  Lost.  iv.  3. 

(2)  Certain  objects  of  an  intensely  dark  hue, 
as — 

(a)  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

-  It  suffices  that  it  be  in  every  part  of  the  air.  which 
is  as  big  as  the  black  or  sight  of  the  vye."—Digby. 

(b)  A  mourning  dress,  or  vestments  of  the 
ordinary  sable  hue  ;    or  a  black  dress  even 
when  it  is  not  worn  for  mourning. 

"And  why  that  ye  ben  clad  thus  al  in  blak  I" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  913. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  was  often  useci  in  the 
plural  for  black-stuffs,  or  clothes  worn  as 
mourning. 

"  But  were  they  false 
Aso'er-dy'd  blacks." 

Shukesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  \.  2. 

(c)  Plur. :  Little  pieces  of  soot,  &c.,  floating 
in  the  air  are  very  commonly  called  blacks. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  A  negro. 

"  But  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blocks, 
Pray  tell  me,  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks?" 

Cowper:  Pity  for  pa  r  Africans. 

(2)  A  scoundrel,  a  blackguard.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Technically : 

Painting  and  Comm. :  The  black  colours 
used  in  painting  and  commerce  are  made 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Chemically  viewed, 
carbon  is  in  general  the  substance  which  im- 
parts the  dark  hue.  For  details  see  Bone-black, 
Frankfort-black,  German-black,  Ivory-black, 
Lamp-black,  Pearl-black,  Spanish-black,  Vine- 
black.  See  also  Indian-ink,  &c. 

D.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  A  black  day  (formerly  a  blacke  day)  is  a 
mournful  day,  a  day  of  misfortune  and  suffer- 
ing. 

"  Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day !  . 

Shaketp. :  Rom.  *  Jul.,  Iv.  5. 

2.  Black  and  blue,  *  Black  and  blew,  *  Black 
and  bloe,  a.  &  adv. 

(a)  As  adjective.    Of  the  varied  colours  pro- 
duced by  a  bruise. 

"...  but  the  miller's  men  did  so  baste  his  bones, 
and  so  soundly  bethwack'cl  him  that  they  made  him 
both  black  and  blue  with  their  strokes."— Babelaia,  i. 
294.  (Boucher.) 

(b)  As  adverb : 

(i.)  So  as  to  produce  the  varied  colours  at- 
tendant on  a  bruise. 


(ii.)  To  the  utmost. 

"...  we  will  foul  him  black  and  blut .  .  ."—Shakesf. . 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

3.  Black  and  white :  Writing,  the  black  re- 
ferring to  the  ink,  and  the  white  to  the  paper. 

"  Careful  I  let  nothing  passe  without  good  black  and 
white  .  .  ."  —  Jacke  Drum's  Entertainment,  a  U 
(Boucher.) 

If  To  put  anything  in  black  and  white :  To 
put  it  on  paper ;  to  commit  it  to  writing. 

"...  that  I  would  put  it  in  black  and  white,  that  he 
might  shew  it  to  his  Majestie."— Lett.,  Sea/arch,  Cullo- 
drn.  Pap.,  p.  105.  (Jamieson. ) 

^f  Shakespeare  has  white  and  black  in  the 
same  sense.  (Much  Ado,  v.  1.) 

4.  Black's  your  eye  (black  is  your  eye):  You 
have  done  wrong,  are  blameworthy. 

"  I  can  say  black's  your  eye.  though  It  be  grey ; 
I  have  coimiv'd  at  this  your  friend,  and  you  " 

Beau.  *  Flet.  :  Love's  Cure,  la  t 

*  If  Blacke  is  their  eye  is  similarly  used. 

"  And  then  no  man  say  blacke  is  their  eye,  but  all  is 
well,  and  they  as  good  Christians,  as  those  that  suffer 
them  unpunished. —Stabbs :  A  natamie  of  Abases,  p.  65. 

5.  Edward  the  Black  Prince:   The  "Black 
Prince  of  Wales,"  eldest  son  of  Edward  III., 
was  so  called  from  the  colour  of  his  armour. 
(Shakesp. :  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Black-bearded  (Tenny- 
son :  Dream  of  Fair  Women) ;  black-hooded 
(Tennyson:  Morte  d' Arthur) ;  black-knee  (ren- 
dering of  proper  name — Scott :  Rob  Roy, 
Introd.);  black-robe  (Longfellow :  Song  of  Hia- 
iixttha,  xxii.)  ;  black-stoled  (Tennyson :  Morte 
d'Arthur). 

black-act,  s.  An  act  so  called  because 
the  outrages  which  caused  it  to  1)6  passed 
were  committed  by  persons  with  blackened 
faces  or  otherwise  disguised.  It  was  sometimes 
more  fully  termed  the  Waltham  black-act, 
because  the  locality  of  the  crimes  committed  | 


was  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex.  Epping  Forest 
was  in  immediate  proximity  to  Waltham.  The 
act  was  9  tieo.  I.,  c.  22,  which  made  a  number 
of  offences  felony.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  setting  fire  to  farm  buildings,  hay- 
stacks, &c.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  heads  of 
fish-ponds,  killing  or  maiming  cattle,  hunting, 
wounding,  or  killing  deer,  robbing  warrens 
with  blackened  faces  or  disguised,  shooting  at 
any  one,  or  forcing  people  to  aid  in  such  un- 
lawful acts.  The  Black  Act  was  repealed  by 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27.  (Bluckstone:  Com- 
ment., iv.  11,  15,  17,  and  other  authorities.) 

Plur.  (XcoMi)  Black  Acts :  The  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  written  in  the  Saxon 
character. 

black  aim,  s.  [Eng.  k  Scotch  black,  and 
Scotch  aim  =  iron.]  Malleable  iron,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  white-aim,  i.e.,  that  which  is 
tinned.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

black-alder,  black-  aller,  s.  A  shrub, 
Rliamnus  frangula,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
like  those  of  alder,  but  blacker.  One  of  the 
old  names  was  Alnus  nigra,  of  which  Black- 
alder  is  a  translation.  There  is,  however,  no 
real  botanical  affinity  between  the  two  plants. 

black-amber,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Prussian  amber-diggers  to  jet.  (Stormonth.) 

black  archangel,  s.  A  labiate  plant, 
Ballota  nigra,  L.,  called  also  Black  Horehound. 

black  art,  s.  Exorcism,  the  alleged 
ability  to  ex]>el  evil  spirits  from  haunted 
houses  or  from  persons  bewitched ;  necro- 
mancy, or  anything  similar. 

If  The  reason  why  it  was  called  black  was 
that  proficients  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  A  more 
scientific  explanation  would  be  that  such  an 
art  is  called  black  because  it  flourishes  best 
amid  physical  and  intellectual  darkness. 

black  ash,  black-ash,  s. 

Chem.  maniif.  :  A  mixture  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  caustic  soda  with  calcium  sulphide, 
quicklime,  and  unburnt  coal,  obtained  in  the 
process  of  making  so'iium  carbonate.  The 
mixture  of  sodium  sulphate,  chalk,  and  pow- 
dered coal  is  fused  in  a  furnace,  gases  escape, 
and  the  residue  is  the  black  ash,  which  is 
lixiviated  with  warm  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  soda-ash,  an 
impure  sodium  carbonate. 

black  assize,  s. 

Hut. :  An  assize  held  at  Oxford  in  1557, 
when  the  High  Sheriff  and  300  other  persons 
died  of  infections  disease  caught  from  the 
prisoners.  It  was  called  also  the  fatal  assize. 

Hack-ball,  s. 

1.  An  adverse  vote,  originally  recorded  by 
placing  a  black  ball  in  the  ballot-box. 

2.  Wheat  smut  or  bunt. 

3.  A  lump  of  blacking  used  by  shoemakers ; 
also  called  heel-ball. 

black  ball,  r.t.    [BLACKBALL,*.] 

1.  To  vote  against. 

2.  To  blacken  shoes  (see  BLACKBALL,  «.). 

black-band, .--. 

Among  Scotch  miners:  The  ironstone  of  the 
coal-measures  which  contains  coaly  matter 
sufficient  for  calcining  the  ore  without  the 
addition  of  coaL 

black-bar,  s. 

A.  Ord.  Lang.  (Lit.):  A  bar  which  is  black. 

*B.  Law:  An  obsolete  name  for  what  is 
more  properly  termed  blank-bar  (q.v.).  (Ash.) 

black-beaded,  a.  Resembling  black 
beads.  (Used  of  eyes.) 

black-beer,  «.  A  kind  of  beer,  called 
also  Dantzic,  from  its  being  manufactured  in 
and  largely  exported  from  the  Prussian  town 
of  that  name. 

black-bent, «.    [BENT.] 

black-bindweed,  s.    [BINDWEED.] 

black-birch,  s.    [BIRCH.] 

black-bine,  a.  Of  the  colour  produced 
by  the  combination  of  black  and  blue,  the 
latter  predominating. 

"  The  clear  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  heaven*. 
There,  in  a  black-blut  vnult  she  sails  along." 

Wordsworth:  flight- Pitct. 

black-board,  s.    [BLACKBOARD.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-fc 
-clan,  -tian  —  snan.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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black-bonnet,  s.  The  Scotch  name  for 
a  bird,  the  Reed  Bunting  (Emberiza  sch&ni- 
dus.) 

black  book,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  book  on  the  black  art 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  histories  written  by 
the  monks  in  their  several  monasteries.    So 
called,  perhaps,  because  penned  with  black 
Ink,  in  contradistinction  to  rubrics  in  which 
the  ink  used  was  red.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  PI.  (Black  books).    Fig.  :  The  numerous 
persons,  things,  incidents,  &c.,  retained  by 
the  memory  being  imaginatively  assumed  to 
be  preserved  in  a  series   of  books,   "  black 
books  "  are  those  in  which  the  reminiscences 
are  unpleasant. 

IT  To  put  a  person  in  one's  black  books :  To 
think  very  unfavourably  of  him,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  (Colloquial.) 

IL  History :  A  book  composed  by  the 
visitors  to  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII., 
who  were  sent  to  find  proof  of  such  immo- 
ralities among  the  celibate  monks  and  nuns 
as  might  justify  the  government  in  suppress- 
ing those  institutions  and  confiscating  their 
large  property. 

black-briar,  s.  A  plant,  apparently  the 
Bramble,  Rubits  frutieosus,  Linn.  (Mascal 
Gov.  of  Cattel,  1662,  pp.  188,  233.)  (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

black-browed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  black  eyebrows. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Dark,  gloomy. 

"  They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  btnck-brovfd  night." 
iSluikesp. :  Mid.  Jfight'i  Dream,  ill  2. 

(2)  Threatening,  forbidding. 

"  Thus  when  a  black-brim? d  gust  liegins  to  rise, 
White  foam  at  first  oil  the  curl'd  ocean  fries." 

Dryden. 

black-bryony,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  Tamils,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Smilaceae  (Sarsaparillas),  The  Com- 
mon Black-bryony  (Tamus  communis)  grows 
apparently  wild  in  England.  It  has  dioecious, 
greenish-white  flowers,  the  males  with  six 
stamens  and  the  females  with  a  three-celled 
ovary,  succeeded  by  a  berry  of  three  cells. 
The  leaves  are  cordate  and  acute,  the  stems 
very  long  and  twining  in  hedges,  and  the  roots 
fleshy  and  exceedingly  large.  It  is  so  acrid  that 
it  has  been  used  as  a  stimulating  plaster,  but 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus  by 
the  Moors,  who  boil  them  with  oil  and  salt. 

black -burning,  a.  Used  of  shame, 
when  it  is  so  great  as  to  produce  deep  blush- 
ing, or  to  crimson  the  countenance. 

black  canker,  s.  A  disease  in  turnips 
and  other  crops  produced  by  a  kind  of  cater- 
pillar. Dr.  Willich  recommended  that  a  num- 
ber of  ducks  should  be  turned  into  the  fields 
infected  by  these  insects. 

black-cap,    blackcap,  black  cap, 

I  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  (of  the  form  black  cap)  : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  cap  of  a  black  colour. 

{2)  Spec. :  A  cap  of  a  black  colour  put  on  by 
ft  judge  when  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  a  criminal.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  black  colour  is  designed  to  symbolise 
the  fatal  effect  the  sentence  is  about  to  pro- 
duce, but  in  reality  the  black  cap  is  a  part  of 
a  judge's  full  dress,  and  is  worn  on  state  occa- 
sions, even  though  no  fatal  sentences  have  to 
be  pronounced. 

2.  Fig.  (of  the  forms  blackcap  and  black-cap) : 
Various  birds  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
heads — that  in  the  case  of  man  often  covered 
by  a  cap — black  ;  or  cap  may  in  this  case  be 
from  A.S.  cp/>  =  the  top  or  summit  of  any- 
thing.   Specially — 

(1)  A  name  for  the  Black-cap  Warbler,  Cur- 
ruca  atricapilla  It  is  so  called  from  the 
black  colour  which  exists  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  in  the  male,  the  corresponding  part  in 
the  female  being  an  umber  or  rusty  colour. 
In  the  former  sex  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
ashy-brown,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  grey 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  the  quills  and  tail 
dusky  edged  with  dull-green,  the  under  parts 
light-ash  colour.  The  female  is  darker 
and  more  greenish.  The  Black-cap  is  about 
six  inches  in  length.  It  occurs  in  Britain 


from  April  to  October,  builds  a  nest  In  haw- 
thorn bushes  or  similar  places,  deposits  four, 
five,  or  six  reddish-brown  mottled  eggs,  and 
is  a  sweet  songster.  - 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Marsh  Titmouse  (Pants 
palustris). 

(3)  A  name  for  the  Great  Tit  (Parus  major). 

(4)  A  name  for  the  Black-headed  Gull  (Larus 
ridibundus). 

B.  .4s  adjective :  Black  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  (See  the  compound  word  which  fol- 
lows.) 

IT  Black-cap  Warbler.    [BLACKCAP,  A.,  2(1).] 

black-capped,  a. 

Of  birds :  Having  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
black. 

Black-capped  Tomtit :  The  same  as  the  Black- 
cap Titmouse  (q.v.). 

Black-capped  Warbler.    [BLACKCAP,  2  (1).] 
black-cattle,  s. 

Grazing:  All  the  larger  domestic  animals, 
including  oxen,  cows,  horses,  &c.,  without  re- 
ference to  their  actual  colour. 

"  The  other  part  of  the  grazier's  business  is  what  we 
call  black-cattle,  produces  hides,  tallow,  and  beef,  for 
exportation."— Hwift. 

*  black-chalk,  *.  The  old  name  of  a 
greyish  or  bluish-black  mineral,  or  rather  of  a 
schistose  rock,  containing  carbon  alumina, 
eleven  parts  of  carbon  and  small  proportions 
of  iron  and  water.  It  occurs  near  Pwllhelli, 
Carnarvonshire,  and  in  Isla,  one  of  the  He- 
brides. It  is  properly  a  metamorphic  rock, 
and  has  no  connection  with  chalk  properly  so 
called.  It  is  used  in  drawing  and  painting, 
its  streak  being  quite  black. 

black-character,  s.    [BLACK-LETTER.] 
black  choler,  «.    [CHOLEK.] 

black  coal,  s.  An  old  name  for  common 
coal.  (Phillips.) 

black-coat,  s.  A  depreciative  name  for 
a  clergyman.  [CLOTH.] 

"  The  affronts  of  women  and  Mackcoati  an  to  Iw 
looked  ou  with  the  same  slight."— Sktlton:  Dm 
Quixote,  p.  442. 

black  cobalt,  s.    Wad  (q.v.). 
black-cock,  s.    [BLACKCOCK.] 

black  copper,  s.  [Named  from  its  being 
a  copper  ore  of  a  bluish  or  brownish-black 
or  black  colour.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Me- 
laconite  (q.v.). 

black  corn, ». 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Melampyrum,  of 
which  it  is  a  translation. 

black  couch,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant 
Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

black  cow,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  cow  which  is  black. 

2.  Fig. :  An  imaginary  cow  of  such  a  colour, 
said  to  tread  on  one  when  calamity  comes. 
[BLACK  Ox.]    (Scotch.) 

"  The  black  cow  on  your  foot  ne'er  trod. 
Which  gars  you  sing  nlaug  the  road." 

Herd:  Coll.,\i.  120.    (Jamiuon.) 

black-crop,  s.  [Eng.  black;  crop.]  A 
crop  of  peas  or  beans.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

black  crottles, «.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
Parmelia  saxatilis. 

black-currant,  *.  The  fruit  of  a  well- 
known  garden  bush,  Riles  nigrum ;  also  the 
bush  itself. 

black-death,  s. 

1.  A  dreadful  malady,  called  also  the  Black 
Plague  or  the  Black  Disease,  which  ravaged 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century,  falling 
terribly  on  Italy  in  1340,  and  killing  in  London 
alone  m  1349  about  50,000  people.    Perhaps, 
however,  the  Italian  disease  and  the  English 
may  not  have  been  identical. 

"  Many  also  believe  that  the  Black  Death  of  five 
centuries  ago  has  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came."— TynduM  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  edit.),  xi.  314. 

2.  A  deadly  epidemic  which  broke  out  in 
Dublin  in  March,  18(56.    The  name  black  was 
given  from  the  dark  blotches  which  came  out 
upon  the  skin  of  the  sufferers.     (Haydn.) 

black-disease,  s.  The  same  as  BLACK- 
DEATH  (q.v.). 

black-diver,  5.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Black  Scoter  (Oidemia  nigra.) 

black  dog,  s. 


1.  A  dog  of  a  black  colour. 

2.  A  fiend  still  dreaded  in  many  country 
places. 

*I  A  black  dog  has  walked  over  him:  Used 
of  a  sullen  person. 

1  Like  butter  in  the  black  dog's  house:  A 
proverbial  phrase  signifying  utterly  gone. 
(Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

black-draught,  s.  A  name  for  a  purga- 
tive medicine  in  common  use.  It  is  made  of 
an  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

black-drink,  *.  A  decoction  of  Ilex 
vomitoria  in  use  among  the  Creek  Indians 
when  they  assemble  for  a  council.  [ILEX.] 

black-duck,  s.  A  duck  in  which  black 
is  a  prominent  colour. 

Great  Black-duck  :  One  of  the  names  of  a 
duck,  the  Velvet  Scoter  (Oidemia  fusca.) 
(Fleming.) 

black-dye,  s.  Any  dye  of  a  black  hue. 
One  of  the  commonest  is  made  of  oxide  of 
iron  with  gallic  and  tanniu. 

black-eagle,  s.  A  name  for  the  Golden 
Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetus.) 

black-earth,  s.  Vegetable  soil,  garden 
or  other  mould. 

black-extract,  s.  An  extract  or  a  pre- 
paration made  from  Cocculus  Indicus,  which 
gives  an  intoxicating  quality  to  beer. 

black-eye,  *.  A  braise  upon  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  the  eye. 

black-eyed,  a.  Having  black,  or  at  least 
dark-coloured  eyes,  i.e.,  having  eyes  with  the 
iris  dark  brown. 

"  When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  Mack-eyed  boy." 
Byron  :  Childe  JJarvkt.  1.  48. 

black-faced,  blackfaced,  a. 

1.  Literally  :  Having  a  black  face. 

If  Several  breeds  of  sheep  are  known  as 
blackfaced. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  But  when  a  black-faced  cloud  the  world  doth  threat.' 
Shaketp.  :  Tartjuin  and  Lucrece. 

black-fasting,  a.     A  term  used  of  one 
who  has  been  long  without  any  kind  of  food. 
"  If  they  diuua  bring  him  something  to  eat.  the  puit 


ented  body  has  n 

and  he  has  been  kenn'd  to  sit  for  ten  hours  theg 
black-fatting."—  Scott  :  St.  Bonarit  Well,  ch.  xvi. 


the  heart  to  cry  for  aught, 
ither. 


black-fish,  *. 

1  Lit.-  CentrotopFnt$pompilu$,  an  European  fish 
of  the  Fam.  Scomberidae—  the  Mackerel  family. 
[CENTROLOPHUS.]  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  es- 
pecially on  the  fins,  the  under  parts  of  the 
bodv  being  lighter.  It  has  been  known  to 
reach  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  certain  American  species. 

2.  Fig.  :  Fish  recently  spawned.    (Scotch.) 

black-fisher,  *.  One  who  fishes  under 
night  illegally. 

"Ye  took  me  aihlins  for  a  black-jUher  it  was  gauu 
tae  giule  the  chouks  o'  ye,  whan  I  harl  t  ye  out  tae  the 
steuuers."—  Saint  Patrick,  lii.  42.  (Jiiinirtun.) 

black-fishing,  s.  Fishing  for  salmon 
under  night  by  means  of  torches.  [LEISTER.] 

"The  practice  of  black-fithing  is  so  called  because  It 
is  performed  in  the  night  time,  or  perhaps  because  the 
fish  are  then  black  or  foul.'  —P.  Ruthven  :  For/art 
Statitt.  Ace.,  zii.  294.  (./umiaun.) 

black-flea,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  small  leaping  coleopterous  insect,  Haltica 
nemorum,  the  larvae  of  which  are  highly  in- 
jurious to  turnips.  It  has  not  a  close  affinity 
to  the  ordinary  flea. 

black-flux,  s. 

Metal.  :  A  material  used  to  assist  in  the 
melting  of  various  metallic;  substances.  It  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  tar- 
tar, and  deflagrating  them  together.  The 
black  substance  which  remains  is  a  compound 
of  charcoal  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

black-foot,  blackfoot,  «.  A  sort  of 
match-maker  ;  one  who  goes  between  a  lover 
and  his  mistress,  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
fair  one  to  compliance. 

"  '  I  could  never  have  expected  this  intervention  of 
aproxeneta.  which  the  yuluar  translate  blackfoot.  of 
such  eminent  il  ign  i  ty  ,'  said  iMlg.trno,  scarce  concealing 
a  sneer."—  Scott  :  Fort,  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxxii. 

Black-Forest,  s.  A  great  forest,  part  of 
the  Hercynia  Silva  of  the  Roman  j>eriod.  It  in 
situated  in  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  near  the 
source  of  the  Danube. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey-a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Black-Friday,  .. 

1.  Friday,  Sept.  24, 1869,  when  a  sudden  panic 
seized  the  gold  market  in  New  York  City ;  or 
Sept.  18,  1873,  when  a  similar  occurrence  took 
place  there. 

2.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  Good  Friday, 
and  also  to  certain  Fridays  marked  by  unusual 
disasters  in  the  history  of  England. 

black-frost,  black  frost,  s.  Frost  in 
which  there  is  no  snow  or  hoar-frost  on  the 
ground.  Opposed  to  white  or  hoar-frost. 

black-game,  s.  A  name  for  the  Black- 
cock (Tetrao  tetrix)  (q.v.). 

black-ground,  a.  Having  an  opaque 
surface  behind  an  object. 

black-ground  illuminator,  s. 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  in  which  an 
opaque  surface  is  introduced  behind  the  ob- 
ject, while  illuminating  rays  are  directed 
around  and  upon  it.  (Knight.) 

black  gooseberry,  s.    A  well-known 

garden  fruit,  Kibes  nigrum,  L. 

black-grass,  s.  The  name  for  several 
grasses  :  (1)  Aloptcurus  agrestis,  L.  (2)  A.  geni- 
culatus,  L.  (3)  Bromus  sterilis,  L. 

black-guard,  s.    [BLACKGUARD.] 

black-gum,  s.  A  tree,  called  also  Sour- 
gum,  Pepper-ridge,  and  Tupelo-tree.  It  is 
At/ssa  villosa.  It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high.  Its  wood  is  made  into  naves  for  carriage- 
whoels  and  blocks  for  hatters.  It  grows  in 
the  United  States. 

black-haired,  a.  Having  black,  or  at 
least  very  dark  hair. 

black -headed,  a.  Having  the  head 
black. 

Black-headed  Eagle:  An  eagle  from  South 
America,  the  Falco  atricapillus. 

Black-headed  Tomtit :  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Marsh  Tit  (Pants  palustris). 

Great  Black-headed  Tomtit :  A  bird,  the  Ox- 
eye  Tit  (Parut  fungillago,  Macgillivray),  (P. 
major,  Lin.). 

black-hearted,  a.  Having  a  morally 
black  heart ;  secretly,  if  not  even  openly, 
wicked. 

black  hellebore,  ».  A  plant,  Astrantia 
major,  L. 

black  hematite,  s.  A  mineral,  the  same 
as  Psilomelaue  (q.v.).  It  is  called  also  Black- 
Iron  Ore. 

black-hole,  s.    A  dungeon. 

H  The  "  black  hole  "  of  Calcutta  was  not  a 
dungeon  but  an  unventilated  room  about  18 
feet  square.  Of  the  146  prisoners  put  into  it 
on  June  20,  1756,  only  23  came  forth  alive 
next  morning,  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  being  fatal  to  the  rest. 

black  horehound,  s.  A  plant,  Ballota 
nigra,  L. 

black-iron,  s.  Malleable  iron.  [BLACK- 
AIRN.]  It  is  contradistinguished  from  white- 
iron,  which  is  iron  tinned. 

black-iron  ore,  s.  An  old  name  fora 
mineral,  running  into  three  varieties  :  (1)  Fi- 
brous, (2)  Compact,  (3)  Oclirey  Black-iron  ore. 
The  first  is  called  also  Black  Hematite. 

black-jack, s. 

L  Commerce,  £c.  : 

I 1.  A  large  leathern  vessel  in  which  small 
beer   was   generally   kept   in  former  times. 
Such  receptacles  for  liquor  were  made  in  the 
form  of  a  jack-boot,  whence  it  is  by  most 
people  supposed  that  they  derived  their  name. 
They  still  exist  here  and  there,  though  passing 
into  disuse. 

2.  A  trade-name  for  ground  caramel  or 
burnt  sugar,  which  is  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 
It  acts  simply  as  a  colouring  agent,  and  gives 
to  the  coffee  infusion  an  appearance  of  great 
strength. 

IL  Mining  and  Min. :  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  a  mineral,  a  variety  of  zinc  sulphide 
(ZnS).  It  is  called  by  mineralogists  Spha- 
lerite and  Blende  (q.v.). 

III.  Sot. :  The  American  name  for  a  kind  of 
oak,  the  Quereus  nigra. 

IV.  A  small  hand  weapon  consisting  of  a 
flexible  handle  of  leather  having  a  ball  of  lead 
enmeshed  at  one  end. 


black  jack,  r.<.  To  strike  with  a  black- 
jack. 

black  lac,  *.  A  lac  of  a  black  colou. 
with  which  the  Burmese  lacquer  various 
kinds  of  ware.  It  comes  probably  from  some 
tree  of  the  order  Anacardiacete  (Anacards  or 
Trebinths). 

black-lead,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral, 
Graphite  or  Plumbago  (q.v.),  which  is  a  car- 
bon containing  about  five  per  cent,  of  quartz 
with  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  as  impuri- 
ties. It  contains  no  lead,  but  is  so  called 
from  its  metallic  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pencils  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

black-leading,  s.  The  act  or  operation 
of  coating  with  black-lead. 

Black-leading  Machine :  A  machine  for  coat- 
ing the  surfaces  of  electrotype  moulds  with 
plumbago.  The  carriage  which  supports  the 
mould  is  moved  gradually  along  the  bed  be- 
neath the  brush,  which  has  a  quick,  vibratory 
movement  in  the  same  direction.  The  gra- 
phite, being  spVinkled  on  the  mould,  is  caused 
to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  letters  in  the 
matrix  by  the  penetrating  points  of  the 
bristles. 

black -leg,  s. 

1.  Of  persons :   A   notorious   gambler   and 
cheat,  probably  so  called  from  gamecocks, 
whose  legs  are  always  black. 

2.  Of  things.    Generally  in  the  pi.  (Black-legs): 
A  disease  among  calves  and  sheep  in  which 
the  legs,  and   sometimes  the  neck,  become 
affected  by  a  moibid  deposit   of  gelatinous 
matter. 

black-letter,  blackletter,  s.  to. 

A.  As   substantive :    The    Old    English   or 
Gothic    character,    which   was    conspicuous 
from  its  blackness,  whence  came  its  name  of 
black-letter.      It  was  derived  from    the  Old 
German  or  Gothic  character.    The  flrst  books 
printed  in  Europe  were  in  this  Gothic  type, 
which  was  superseded  in  1467  or  1469  by  the 
letters  now  in  use,  which  are  called  Roman. 

B.  As  adjective :  Written  or  printed  in  the 
Old  English  character  ;  out  of  date. 

T  Black-letter  day :  Unlucky  day. 
black-lidded,  a.    Having  black  lids. 
black-list,  ».  &  v.t. 

1.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  guarded  against  in 
commercial  transactions,  as  defaulters,  insolv- 
ents, Ac. ;  whether  officially  or  privately  com- 
piled. 

2.  Any  list  of  persons  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  make  or  use  it,  hare  incurred  cen- 
sure, or  suspicion,  displeasure,  &c 

3.  At  verb :  To  place  on  such  list 

black-mail,  «.  &  v.t.    [BLACKMAIL.] 

black-manganese,  ». 

Min. :  Hausmannite  (q.v.). 

Black  Maria,  ».  A  covered  vehicle, 
usually  painted  black,  for  the  conveyance  of 
criminals  to  and  from  jail. 

black-martin,  *.     A  bird,  the  Swift-' 

Cypselus  opus. 

black-match,  *.  A  pyrotechnic  match 
or  sponge.  (Ogilvie.) 

Black -Monday,  *.  Easter  Monday, 
specially  Easter  Monday  of  the  year  lot>0, 
when  the  cold  was  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal 
to  many  of  Edward  lll.'s  soldiers  who  at  the 
time  were  besieging  Paris.  (Stone.) 

^  Used  by  schoolboys  to  signify  the  first 
day  after  the  return  to  school. 

black-money,   *  blac   mone,  «.     A 

name  for  the  copper  currency  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  James  III. 

black-monks,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
Benedictine  monks  from  the  colour  of  the 
habit  which  they  wore. 

black-mouthed,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Having  a  black  month. 
2.  Fig. :  Giving  forth  utterances  of  an  intel- 
lectually or  morally  dark  character. 

".  .  .  the  most  black-mouth' d  atheuU  .  .  .'—Killing- 
btek:  Srrm.,v.  US. 

black-neb,  «.      [Eng.  black,  and  n«b  = 

bill.] 


1.  One  of  the  English  names  for  the  Carrion 
Crow. 

2.  One  viewed  as  disaffected  to      -eminent. 

*  black-nebbed,    *  blak-uebbit,  a. 

Having  a  black  bill. 

black-necked,  a.    Having  a  black  neck. 

black  nonesuch,  s.     [NONESUCH.]    A 
plant,  Aledicago  lupulina. 

black  ore-of  nickel,  s.    An  old  name 
for  a  mineral  found  at  Riegelsdort 

black  ox,  s.    An  ox  which  is  black.  (Lit. 


*i  The  black  ox  is  said  to  tramp  on  one  who 
has  lost  a  near  relation  by  death,  or  met  with 
some  severe  calamity.  [BLACK  Cow.] 

"  I'm  fain  to  see  you  looking  Me  weel,  cummer,  tin 
mair  that  the  black  ox  has  tramped  ou  ye  since  1  wu 
alien  th  your  roof-tree."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

black-pepper,  s.  Pepper  of  a  black 
colour,  the  Piper  nigrum. 

black-peopled,  a.  Peopled  with  negro 
or  other  races  of  dark  hue. 

black-pigment,  s.  A  fine  light  carbon- 
aceous substance,  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  as  lamp-black.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced hy  the  burning  of  coal-tar,  or  in  otliei 
ways.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  printer's-ink. 

black-pitch,  a.    Black  as  pitch. 

"  Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting, 
Homeward  through  the  black-pitch  water." 

Longjellow  :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Iz. 

black-plate,  s.  A  sheet-iron  plate  before 
it  is  tinned. 

black-poplar,  s.  Eng.  name  of  a  tree, 
Populus  nigfa. 

black-pudding,  s. 

1.  Sing.  :  A  pudding  made  with  the  blood  of  a 
cow  or  sheep,  inclosed  in  one  of  the  intestines. 

2.  PI.  (Black  Puddings):   A   plant,   Typha 
Jatifolia,  L.,  so  called  from  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  flower-heads. 

black-quarter,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle, 
apparently  the  same  with  Black  Spaul. 

black-quitch,  *.  The  name  of  two  plant*. 

(1)  Agrostis  vulgaris,  L. 

(2)  Alopecurus  agrestis. 
Black  Rod,  black  rod,  » 

1.  Of  things  :  A  rod  which  is  black. 

2.  Of  persons:  A  functionary  connected  with 
the  House  of  Lords.    His  full  designation  is 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  so  called  because 
the  symbol  of  his  office  is  a  black  rod,  on  the 
top  of  which  reposes  a  golden  lion. 

"In  one  debate  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  de- 
corum which  iu  general  he  strictly  observed,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Black  Jtod.~-Jtaca.ulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

H  Sometimes  the  article,  before  the  words 
Bluck  Bod,  is  dropped. 

"  In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled, 
Black  Rod  knocked."—  Hacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xrr. 

black-root,  *.  A  plant,  Symphytum  offi- 
cimtlf,  L. 

black-row  grains,  s. 

Mining:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind 
of  ironstone  occurring  in  Derbyshire. 

black-rust,  s.  A  disease  which  attacks 
wheat,  causing  the  affected  part  to  assume  a 
black  hue.  This  is  a  small  fungus,  Trichobasit 
Bubigo  vera. 

black-salts,  s.  Wood  ashes  after  they 
have  been  lixiviated  and  evaporated,  leaving  a 
black  residuum  behind.  (American.)  (Ogilvie.) 

black-saltwort,  s.  One  of  the  English 
names  given  to  a  plant,  Glaux  maritima,  called 
also  the  Sea-milkwort.  [GLAUX.]  [SEA-MILK- 
WORT.] 

blaok-cceptered,  a.  Having  a  sceptr* 
or  sceptres  swayed  in  oppression. 

"  That  Britannia,  rtuowu'd  e'er  the  waves 

For  the  haUrd  she  ever  has  shown 

To  the  black-teepttreil  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  OKU." 

Covptr  :  Tht  Morning  Dream. 

Black  Sea,  ».  A  sea,  called  also  the 
Euxine,  from  the  old  Roman  name  Pontus 
Euxinus.  It  is  about  700  miles  long  by  380 
broad,  and  separates  Russia  on  the  north  fiom 
Turkey  in  Asia  on  the  south. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;    expect,  $enophon,  exist.     -lie. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -§ion  =  zhua.    -cioua,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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black— blackberry 


black-seed,  s. 

Itna,  L 


A  plant,  Medicago  lupu- 


black  sheep,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  sheep  of  a  black  colour,  especi- 
ally one  occurring  in  a  flock  of  a  different  hue. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  of  immoral  or  vicious  pro- 
clivities, especially  one  arising  in  a  well-ordered 
household.    Also  a  term  of  reproach  for  one 
against  whom  his  fellows  owe  a  grudge. 

"In  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  individuals,  though  few  in  number. 
which  are  in  any  marked  manner  inferior,  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  element  towards  success.  This 
especially  holds  good  with  injurious  characters  which 
tend  to  appear  through  reversion,  such  as  blackness 
in  sheep,  and  with  mankind  some  of  the  worst  dispo- 
sitions, which  occasionally,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  make  their  appearance  in  families,  may  perhaps 
be  reversions  to  a  savage  state  from  which  we  are  not 
removed  by  very  inanv  generations.  This  view  seems 
indeed  recognised  in  the  common  expression  that  such 
men  are  the  black  sheep  of  the  family."—  Darwin  :  Tlte 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i,  ch.  v.,  p.  178. 

black-shoe,  s.    A  shoeblack. 

"A  rebuke  given  by  a  black-shoe  boy  to  another."  — 
Fielding:  Coo.  Garden  Journal  (Works  1840),  p.  713. 

black-silver,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Stephanite  (q.v.). 

black  snake,  s.  The  name  long  ago 
given  by  Catesby  to  an  American  snake  found 
in  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Coluber 
Constrictor,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
witli  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
said  to  be  able  to  strangle  the  rattlesnake. 
Its  bite  is  not  dangerous. 

black  snake-root,  s. 

1.  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  Botrophis  actce- 
oides. 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Sanicula  mari- 
fandica. 

black  spaul,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle. 
(Scotch.)  [BLACK-QUARTER.] 

"  The  black  tpaul  is  a  species  of  pleurisy,  incident  to 
young  cattle,  especially  calves,  which  gives  a  black 
hue  to  the  flesh  uf  the  side  aftected..'  —  Prize  Essay  t, 
Highland  Society,  s.  ii.  207.  (Jamieson.) 

black  squitch-grass,  s.  A  grass,  Alo- 
pecurus  agrestis,  L.  [BLACK-QUITCH.] 

black  strakc,  s.  [Eng.  black  ;  and  stroke 
=  a  continuous  Hue  of  planking  on  a  ship's 
side,  reaching  from  stem  to  stern.  ] 


BLACK-STRAKE. 


Ship-building:  The  strake  upon  a  ship's 
side,  next  below  the  lower  or  gun-deck  ports, 
marked  A  in  the  figure. 

'•  black-strap,  .•>•. 

Naut. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  given 
by  sailors  in  the  British  navy  to  a  kind  of 
Mediterranean  wine  served  out  to  them  among 
their  rations,  on  passing  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  eastward.  (Falconer.) 

*  black-strapped,  a.    Nautical  : 

1.  Served  with  black-strap  (q.v.). 

2.  Driven  into  the  Mediterranean,  Sea.  (Fal- 
coner.) 

*  blac1-.  sulphuretted  silver,  s. 

Min. :  An  obsolete  name  for  Argentite 
(q.v.).  (Phillips.) 

black-swift,  ».  A  bird,  the  Common 
Bwift,  Cypselus  apus. 

black-tail,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  A  tail  which  is  black. 

2.  Spec. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  fish 
of  the   perch   family,    the    Ruffe    or   Pope. 
{Acerina  vulgaris.) 

black-tang,  s.  A  sea-weed,  Fucus  vesi- 
eutosws,  L.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 


black  tellurium,  s. 

Min. :  Nagyagite  (q.v.). 
black-thorn,  s.    [BLACKTHORN.] 

black -throated,  a.  Having  a  black 
throat. 

Black-throated  waxwing :  A  name  for  a  bird, 
the  Bohemian  waxwing  (Bombyeilla  garrula). 

black-tin,  s.  Tin  ore  when  beaten  into  a 
black  powder  and  washed  ready  for  smelting. 

black-top,  s. 

1.  A  composite  plant,  Centaurea  Scdbiosa,  L. 

2.  The  Stonechat.    [BLACKYTOP.] 

black-tressed,  a.  Having  black  tresses 
or  ringlets. 

black  -  tufted,  a.  Tufted  with  black. 
The  black-tufted  eagle  of  Africa,  Falco  Sene- 
galensis. 

black  varnish,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  varnish  of  a  black  colour. 

"...  the  black  varnish  which  it  yields."— Treat,  of 
Bat.  (ed.  1866),  ii.  729. 

B.  As  adjective:   Yielding   black   varnish. 
[BLACK- VARNISH  TREE.] 

black-varnish  tree,  s.  A  very  large 
tree,  Melanorrhcea  iisitatissima,  belonging  to 
the  order  Anacardiaceaj  (Anacards  or  Tere- 
binths). It  grows  in  the  Eastern  peninsula. 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Lignum  mice  of 
Pegu,  being  so  called  from  its  hardness  and 
weight,  which  are  so  great  that  the  natives 
make  anchors  of  its  wood.  The  black  varnish 
is  obtained  from  it  by  tapping  its  trunk. 

black  -  yisaged,  a.  Having  a  black 
visage ;  having  a  countenance  of  negro-like 
hue. 

"  Hurry  amain  from  our  black-viiag'd  shows  ; 
We  shall  affright  their  eyes." 

ilanton:  Antonio  and  Melllda,  Prol. 

black-vomit,  s.  A  black  liquid  vomited 
in  severe  cases  of  yellow  fever. 

black-wad,  black  wadd,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  used  chiefly  for  Earthy  Ochre 
of  Manganese.  [WAD.] 

black  wall,  black-wall,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  wall  which  is  black. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  wall. 
Black-wall  hitch  (Naut.):  Abend  to  the  back 

of  a  tackle-hook  or  to  a  rope,  made  by  passing 
the  bight  round  the  object  and  jamming  it  by 
its  own  standing  part.  [HITCH.  ] 

black-walnut,  s.  An  American  tree, 
Juglans  nigra,  the  wood  of  which — dark  as  its 
name  imports — is  much  used  on  the  Western 
continent  for  cabinet  work. 

black-ward,  black  ward,  s.   &  a. 

(Scotch.) 

A.  As  substantive :  A  state  of  servitude  to  a 
servant. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  state. 

"So  that  you  see,  sir,  I  hold  in  a  sort  of  black  ward 
tenure,  as  we  call  it  in  our  country,  being  the  ser- 
vant of  a  servant."— Scott :  fortune!  of  Nigel,  ch.  u. 

black-wash,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Any  wash  of  a  black  colour,  as 
distinguished  from  whitewash. 

2.  Fig.  :  Untruthful  aspersions  which  hide 
the  real  character  of  the  person  blackened. 

"  To  remove  as  far  as  he  can  the  modern  layers  of 
block-wash,  and  let  the  man  himself,  fair  or  foul,  be 
seen."—Kinffsley.  (Ooodrich  t  Porter.) 

II.  Pharmacy :  A  mixture  of  lime-water  and 
calomel.  Its  dark  colour  is  due  to  mercurous 
oxide.  It  is  called  Lotto  Hydrargyri  Nigra. 

Black  Watch,  «.  [So  called  from  the 
black  colour  of  the  tartan  which  they  wore.] 
The  designation  generally  given  to  the  com- 
panies of  loyal  Highlanders,  raised  after  the 
rebellion  in  1715,  for  preserving  peace  in  the 
Highland  districts.  They  constituted  the 
nucleus  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  to  which  the 
name  of  Black  Watch  still  attaches. 

black-water,  s. 

1.  Vet. :   A  disease  of  cattle  characterised 
by  the  passage  of  dark  or  black  urine,  the 
colouring  matter  being  derived  from  the  blood 
and  caused  by  scanty  and  'unhealthy  food. 
[RED-WATER.] 

2.  Med.  :   A  name  sometimes  given  to   a 
disease  generally  known  as  Pyrusis  or  Water- 
brash  (q.v.). 


black-wheat,   *  tola  eke  wheate,  * 

Melampyrum  sylvaticutii. 

"  Horse  flowre  or  blacke  wheats .  .  .  is  hoate."— Lytt: 
Codoens,  p.  161. 

black  whort,  whortle,  or  whortlefc 
berry,  s.  A  plant,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L.., 
and  its  fruit. 

*  black-whytlof,  s.  [Eng.  black,  O. 
Eng.  whyt  =  white,  and  lof=  loaf.]  Bread 
intermediate  in  colour  and  fineness  between 
white  and  brown,  called  also  Ravel-bread. 

black-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  an  Indian  Papilionaceous 
tree,  Dalbergia  latifolia.    It  is  used  for -making 
furniture. 

2.  That  ofMelharica  melanoxylon,  one  of  the 
Byttneriads,  from  New  South  Wales. 

3.  The  Acacia  melanoxylon. 

black-work,  s.  The  work  of  the  black- 
smith in  contradistinction  to  bright-work,  i.e./ 
the  work  of  the  silversmith. 

t  black,  '  blake,  *bleck,  v.t.  [From 
black,  a.  (q.v.),  or  contracted  from  blacken 
(q.v.).]  To  make  black,  to  blacken.  (Chiefly 
poetic.) 

"  Then  in  his  fury  black'd  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more." 
Atidiiun. 

black'-a-moor,  s.  [Eng.  black;  moor — the  a 
euphonic.] 

1.  Lit. :   A  black  man,  specially  a  negro, 
though  the  Moors  and  the  negroes  belong  to 
different  races  of  mankind,  the  former  having 
straight  black  hair,  and  the  latter  hair  or 
rather  wool  quite  curly. 

"  They  are  no  more  afraid  of  a  blackamoor,  or  a  lion, 
than  of  a  nurse,  or  a  eat."— Locke. 

2.  Fig. :  A  name  for  a  plant,  Typha  latifolia, 
the  Great  Reed-mace. 

black-a-vised,  black'-a-viced,  a.  [Nor. 
Fr.  vis,  vise  =  the  face,  the  visage.]  Dark- 
complexioned.  (Scotch.) 

"  "...  looking  inair  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if  ho 
hadna  been  sae  Muci-a-raed."— Hcott :  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  xi, 

black-ball,  s.    [Eng.  black;  and  ball] 

1.  Gen. :  A  ball  of  a  black  colour. 

2.  Spec. :  Used  for  the  purpose  of  balloting. 
A  black  ball  cist  for   one   implies   a   vote 
against  him,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  white 
ball  is  one  in  his  favour.    (Webster.) 

3.  A  composition  of  tallow  and  other  ingre- 
dients used  for  blacking  shoes. 

black-ball,  v.t.  [From  Eng.  blackball,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  vote  against  one  by  means  of  a 
black  ball.    (Webster.) 

2.  Fig.  :  In  any  other  way  to  take  means  to 
exclude  a  person  from  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs. 

black-balled,  pa.  par.    [BLACKBALL,  v.] 

black-bal'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [BLACK- 
BALL, v.] 

black-beet'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  black ; 
beetle.]  A  popular  name  tor  the  cockroach, 
which  however  does  not  belong  to  the  insect 
order  of  beetles  proper  (Coleoptera),  but  to 
the  Orthoptera.  The  hedgehog  devours  the 
"  blackbeetle,"  and  it  in  turn  greedily  feasts 
on  the  bug.  [COCKROACH.] 

black-ber'-ried,  a.  [Eng.  black;  berried.] 
Producing  berries  of  a  black  colour,  as  Black- 
berried  Heath,  an  old  name  for  the  Black 
Crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum).  (Todd,  &c.) 

black'-ber-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  black,  berry; 
A.S.  blaic-berie,  blcec-berige.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  popular  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  common 
Bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus   or   discolor,  and 
some  other  allied  species  ;  also  of  the  shrub  on 
which   it  grows.     Blackberries  ripen  in  the 
south  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  early  portion  of  September.    They  are 
abundant  in  parts  of  ihe  United  States,  and  are 
largely  cultivated  here,  culture  and  selection 
having  reiiidered  their  fruit  much    larger  and 
more  palatable 

2.  The  sloe,  Prunus  spinosa.    (Bailey,  £c.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  blackberries,  u 
blackberry  jam. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  —  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


blackbird— blackguardism 
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blackbird,  s.  [Eng.  black;  bird.]  A  well- 
known  British  bird,  the  Terdus  merula. 
Other  English  names  sometimes  given  to 
it  are  the  Merle,  the  Garden  Ousel,  or  sim- 
ply the  Ousel.  A  book -name  is  also  the 
Black  Thrush.  The  male  is  black,  with  the 
bill  yellow  ;  the  female  is  deep  brown  above, 
lighter  beneath,  the  throat  and  foreneck  pale 
brown  with  darker  streaks  ;  the  young  dusky 
brown  above  with  dull  yellowish  streaks, 
whilst  beneath  they  have  dusky  spots. 
Length,  including  tail,  ten  inches  ;  expansion 
of  wings,  fifteen  inches.  There  are  several 
varieties,  one  of  them  white.  The  blackbird 
is  a  permanent  resident  in  Britain.  It  feeds 
in  winter  on  snails,  breaking  their  shells  by 
dashing  them  against  a  stone,  and  also  on 
earthworms  and  berries.  It  pairs  in  February 
or  March.  The  blackbirds  of  the  United 
States  differ  in  family  from  those  just  described, 
and  comprise  several  genera  and  species,  being 
known  familiarly  as  the  Crow  Blackbird,  the 
Red  Wing  Blackbird,  the  Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird, Ac.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  song  of  the  blackbird  is 
much  admired. 

"  The  blackbird  strong,  the  Hntwhite  clear." 

Buna :  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

If  1.  Michaelmas  Blackbird  :  One  of  the  names 
for  the  Ringed  Thrush  (Turdus  torquatus). 

2.  Moor  Blackbird:  An  English  name  for 
the  Ringed  Thrush  (Turdus  torquatus). 

3.  White-breasted    Blackbird:    An    English 
name  for  the  Ringed   Thrush  (Turdus  tor- 
quatus). 

black'-board,  s.  [Eng.  black;  board.]  A 
board  used  for  teaching  purposes  in  schools 
and  colleges,  mathematical  or  other  figures 
being  drawn  upon  it  with  chalk.  A  blackboard 
is  generally  made  of  different  pieces  of  well- 
seasoned  wood  completely  united,  and  having 
the  upper  surface  planed  smooth.  As  the 
name  imports,  it  is  painted  black.  Several 
successive  coatings  of  the  colour  are  laid  on, 
mixed  with  pumicestone  or  similar  material 
so  that  a  certain  roughness  may  be  imparted 
to  the  surface  of  the  board.  This  makes  it 
easier  to  write  upon  it  with  chalk,  and  easier 
also  to  rub  out  what  has  been  written, 

Black-brook,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black;  brook.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  place  in  Charnwood  Forest. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  or  in  any  way  re- 
lating to  the  place  described  under  A. 

Blackbrook  Series.  Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks, 
probably  the  lowest  visible  in  Charnwood 
Forest.  They  contain  much  fine  detrital  vol- 
canic material.  The  name  was  given  by  Rev. 
E.  Hill  and  Professor  T.  Bonney  in  1880.  Dr. 
Hicks  thinks  the  whole  Charuwood  Series,  to 
which  the  Blackbrook  rocks  belong,  pre- 
Cambrian.  (Proceed.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  No. 
388,  Session  18T9-80,  pp.  1,  2.) 

black  -cap,  s.    [BLACK-CAP.] 

black-cock,  s.    [Eng.  black,  and  cock.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  male  of  the  Black  Grouse 
or  Black  Game,  called  also  the  Heathcock 
(Tetrao  tetrix).  The  female  is  called  the  Grey 
Hen,  and  the  young  are  Poults.  The  Blackcock, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  black,  having,  how- 
ever, white  on  the  wing  coverts  and  under  the 


BLACKCCCK. 

tail,  the  two  forks  of  which  are  directed  out- 
ward. It  is  about  as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl. 
It  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  Scotland 
and  less  plentifully  in  England.  The  eggs  are 
from  six  to  ten  in  number,  of  a  yellowish-grey 
colour,  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  The 
close-time  is  from  the  10th  of  December  to  the 


20th  of  August,  except  in  the  New  Forest, 
Somerset,  and  Devonshire,  where  it  is  from 
the  10th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  September. 

"  The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  nud  crew." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  v.  13. 

If  To  make  a  blackcock  of  one:  To  shoot  one. 
(Scotch.)    (Waverley.) 
2.  A  name  for  the  Swift  (Cypselus  apus). 

Black'-dolikrn,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black ;  down.] 

A.  As  substantive.   Geog. :  A  down  in  Devon- 
shire. 

B.  As  adjective :   Existing  at  or  pertaining 
to  the  place  mentioned  under  A. 

Blackdown  beds,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  sandstones  resembling  in 
mineral  character  the  Upper  Greensands  of 
Wiltshire,  but  their  fossils  are  a  mixture  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  species.  They 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  littoral  beds  of 
the  sea  in  which  the  Gault  was  deposited. 
They  contain  Ammonites  varicosus,  Turritella 
granulata,  Rostellarw,  calcarata,  Cardium  pro- 
boscideum,  Cytherea  caperata,  Corbula  elegans, 
Trigonia  caudata,  &c. 

blacked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACK,  v.] 
*  black  e-ly,  adv.    [BLACKLY.] 

black  en,  *blak-en,  *  blak-yn,  v.t.  &  t 
[Eng.  black,  and  suff.  -en.]  To  make  black. 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  things  material :  To  make  of  a  black 
colour. 

"  When  metals  are  to  lie  burned,  it  it  necessary  to 
blacken  or  otherwise  tarnish  them,  so  as  to  diminish 
their  reflective  power." — Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science 
(3rd  ed.),  viii,  1,  p.  19L 

"  While  the  long  lun'rals  blacken  all  the  way." 

Pope :  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  To  make  of  a  colour  moderately  dark 
rather  than  actually  black  ;  to  cloud,  to  place 
in  a  dark  shadow.    (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"  And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Slackened  each  cataract  and  spring." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  IT.  1. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  render  the  character  or  conduct  mo- 
rally black  by  the  perpetration  of  crime  or 
by  indulgence  in  flagrant  vice. 

"...  a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  .  .  ."—Uacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

2.  To  defame  the  character. 

"...  who  had  done  their  worst  to  blacken  his  repu- 
tation."—Jfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  Sometimes  with  the  object  omitted. 
"There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  took."— 
Pope:  Epiit.  II.,  ill. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  become  black. 

"  The  hollow  sound 

Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around, 
Air  blackend,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groau'd  the  ground." 
Drydtn. 

black'-ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACKEN,  v.t.] 

"  Blackened  zinc-foiL"—  Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science 
(3rd  ed.),  via,  7,  p.  191. 

"  The  precipice  abrupt 
...  the  blarken'ti  flood." 

Thornton:  Seatoni;  Summer. 

black  -en-er,  *  black'-ner,  s.  [English 
blacken;  -er.]  One  who  blackens  any  person 
or  thing  ;  or  that  which  does  so.  (Sherwood.) 

black'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLACKEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"...  a  Slackening  train 

Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight." 
Thornton  :  Seatoni ;  Winter. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering black  ;  the  state  of  being  blackened  ; 
the  black  colour  so  produced.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"...    the  blackening  of  silver  .    .    ."—Toad  and 
Bowman :  Phytiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  38. 
"  But  feel  the  shock  renew'd.  nor  can  efface 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold't  Pilgrimage,  iv.  24. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Founding:  An  impalpable  powder,  usually 
charcoal,  employed  by  moulders  to  dust  the 
partings  of  the  mould. 

2.  Leather  manufacture:  A  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  applied  to  the  grain  side  of  the 
skin  while  wet ;  it  unites  with  the  gallic  acid 
of  the  tan,  and  produces  a  black  dye. 

*black'-et,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLACKED.]  (Scotch.) 


black -ey,  black'-y,  s.  [Eng.  black,  and 
suffix  -ey.] 

1.  A  familiar  term  for  a  negro. 

"  He  swore  be  would  demolish  blackey'l  ugly  face.* 
—  W.  it.  Thackeray  :  Jfewcomet,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  familiar  term  for  a  black  cat,  a  rook,  &c. 
black'-f  a<jed,  a.    [See  BLACK-FACED.] 

Black -fri'-ar  (plural  Black  fn- ars, 
*  Black  fri  crs,  *  Black  fry  ers),  s. 
&  a.  [Eng.  black;  friar.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing,  and  plur.,  and  often  as  compounds 
and  separate  words:  Monks  of  the  Dominican 
order.     The  name  was  given  from  the  colour 
of  the  habit  which  they  wore.    [DOMINICAN.] 

"In  England  they  [the  Dominicans]  were  called 
Black  Friart.  from  the  colour  of  their  habit ;  and  the 
part  of  London  where  they  first  dwelt  ia  still  called  by 
that  name.  '-Murdoch:  Jiote  in  Hotheim'tCh.  Hut., 
cent.  liii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Plur. :  The  region  in  London  first  in- 
habited by  the  Dominican  friars.    [A.,  1.] 

"  When  not  a  Puritan  in  Black-Frien  will  trust 
So  much  aa  for  a  feather." 

B.  Jonton:  Alchym.,  i.  1.    (Naret.) 

B.  -4s  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  Domini- 
can monks  called  Blackfriars ;  situated  in  the 
region  of  London  which  they  inhabited  ;  more 
frequently  of  the  bridge  or  the  theatre  formerly 
in  that  locality. 

If  The  theatre  there  was  attended  by  more 
respectable  people  than  any  other  on  the  side 
of  the  Thames. 

"  But  you  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit 
As  you  were  now  in  the  Black- Frt/eri  pit, 
And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lend  noise  and  toneues." 
Shirley :  Six  New  Playet  (1S53).    (Naret.) 

black'-guard   (ck  and.  u  silent),    *  black 
guard  (u  silent),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black  ;  guard.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  With  the  two  words  wholly  separate : 

*  1.  Originally.     (In  a    literal  sense) :  The 
humbler  servants  in  a  wealthy  household  who, 
when  journeys  were  in  progress,  rode  among 
the  pots,  pans,  and  other  household  utensils 
to  protect  or  guard  them.    No  moral  imputa- 
tion was  conveyed  in  calling  them,  as  was 
done,  the  black  guard.    All  that  was  implied 
was  that  they  were  apt  to  become  begrimed 
on  a  journey  by  the  vessels  in  proximity  to 
which  they  sat. 

"A  .  .  slave  that  within  these  twenty  years  rode 
with  the  black  guard  in  the  Duke's  carriage,  mongst 
•pits  and  strippiug-pans."— Weiifw:  The  White  Devil. 
(Trench:  Select  Glostary.) 

2.  Next.  (Figuratively) :  Persons  morally 
black  or  begrimed  ;  persons  of  bad  character. 

"  Thieves  and  murderers  took  upon  them  the  crost 
to  escape  the  gallows,  adulterers  did  penance  in  their 
armour  A  lamentable  case  that  the  Devil's  black 
guard  should  be  God's  soldiers."— Fuller :  The  Holy 
War,  L  12.  (Trench:  Select  Glostary.) 

IL  Having  the  ttoo  words  combined,  first  with 
a  hyphen  and  then  altogether :  With  the  same 
meaning  as  No.  2.  Specially  used  of  a  low- 
fellow  with  a  scurrilous  tongue.  (Bather 
vulgar.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  persons :  Serving. 

"  Let  a  black-guard  boy  be  always  about  the  home 
to  send  on  your  errands,  and  go  to  market  for  you  on 
rainy  days.*1— Swift. 

2.  Of  language:  Scurrilous,  abusive;  as, 
"  blackguard  language." 

black'-guard  (ck  silent ;  u  silent),  v.t.  &  i. 
[From  olackguard,  s.  &  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  call  one  a  blackguard  or  to 
use  such  scurrilous  language  to  one  as  only  a 
blackguard  would  employ. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  black- 
guard ;    to  behave  in  a  riotous  or  indecent 
manner. 

"  An'  there  a  batch  of  w.tbster  ladi 

Blackguardin  frae  Kilmaruock 

For  fun  this  day." 

Burnt :  Holy  Fair. 

black'-guard-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLACK- 
GUARD, v.t.] 

"I  have  been  . . .  blackguarded  quite  sufficiently  for 
one  sitting."—  W.  M.  Thackeray :  Xeucomet,  ch.  jcxiz. 

black -guard  ing  (Eng.),   black-guar'- 

dln  (Scotch   (ck  silent;    u  silent),  pr.  par. 
[BLACKGUARD,  v.t.] 

black'-guard-ly'  (ck  silent;  u  silent),  a. 
[Eng.  blackguard;  -ly.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  blackguard ;  villainous, 
rascally. 

black' -guard-ism  (ck  silent;  it  silent),  ». 


bSJl,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
•  dan.  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  grifin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -We,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  tel. 
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blackguardry— bladder 


[Eng.   blackguard;  -ism.}     The  language  or 
action  of  a  blackguard.    (Southey.) 

"  Ignominious  dissoluteness  or  rather,  if  we  may 
venture  to  designate  it  by  Cue  only  proper  word, 
blackguardism."—  Macaulay :  Essay  on  llallami 
Conit.  Hilt. 

black'-guar d  ry  (ck  silent ;  u  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
blackguard;  -ry.]  Blackguards  collectively. 

black   heads,  s..pl.  A  plant,  Typha  latifolia,L. 

black'-heart,  s.  A  cultivated  variety  of 
cherry. 

"  The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 
All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall." 

Tennyson  :  The  Blackbird. 

black  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLACK.] 

A.  A  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  Any  black  colouring 
matter  made  artificially,  such  as  shoe-black 
or  lamp-black.  Blacking  for  shoes  may  be 
made  by  mixing  ivory-black,  sour  beer  or 
porter,  Florence  oil,  molasses,  and  a  little  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Common  oil  blacking  is  a 
mixture  of  ivory-black  or  lamp-black  with 
linseed-oil,  or  else  with  small  beer  or  water, 
with  a  little  sugar  and  gum-arabic. 

blacking-case,  s.  A  case  for  holding 
blacking  aim  brushes.  (Kniijht.) 

IT  Obvious  compound:  Blacking  -  brush. 
(Knight.) 

black'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  black;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
black. 

"  Part  of  it  all  the  year  continues  in  the  form  of  a 
tlackish  oil."— Boyle.  • 

bla  O-kit,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BLACK,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

"  The  dress,  the  light,  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a 
touch  o°  a  blacktt  cork  .  .  ."—Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xvii. 

black  lead,  5.    [BLACK-LEAD.] 
black-let '-ter,  s.    [BLACK-LETTER.] 

black  ly,  *  blacke'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  black ; 
-ly.]  Darkly,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  cruelly,  or 
otherwise,  with  aggravated  wickedness. 

black-mall,  s.  [Eng.  black,  and  A.S.  mal  = 
tribute,  toll-dues  ;  or  from  Norm.  Fr.  mail, 
mayile,  mael  =  a  half-penny.] 

1.'  Law :  Quit-rents  reserved  in  work,  grain, 
&c. ;  in  contradistinction  to  payments  reserved 
In  "  white  money,"  that  is,  in  silver.  (Black- 
ttone :  Comment.,  ii.  3.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Law:  Money  paid  from 
motives  of  prudence,  not  from  legal  obligation, 
by  owners  of  property  to  freebooters  and 
similar  worthies,  or  their  confederates  or 
chiefs,  as  the  price  of  protection  from  being 
plundered,  or  worse.  The  system  of  paying 
blackmail,  which  once  flourished  in  the  North 
of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  was 
declared  illegal  in  the  former  country  by  the 
43  Elizabeth,  c.  13,  but  it  flourished  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  till  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  in  1745. 

" ' .  .  .  but  the  boldest  of  them  [the  thieves]  will 
never  steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  blackmail  to 


Vich  Ian  Vohr. 
"'And  what  is  blackmail  I' 

ort  of   protection-money  that  Low 


ntry 


i  Highland  chief,  that  he  may  neither  do  tht_ 
harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  to  them  by 
others ;  and  then  if  your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have 
only  to  send  him  word  and  he  will  recover  them ;  or. 
It  may  be,  he  will  drive  away  cows  from  some  distant 
place  where  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to 
make  up  your  loss.'  "—Scott :  Waverly,  ch.  xv. 

black  ma'il,  v.t.  To  extort  or  attempt  to 
extort  money  by  threats;  spec.,  by  threats  of 
exposure  of  some  alleged  misdoing  on  the  part 
of  the  person  so  threatened. 

•  black -mdor, ».    [BLACKAMOOR.]    (Browne.) 

black  -ness,  *  blak'-nes,*  blake  -nesse, 

*.    [Eng.  black ;  sutt'.  -ness.]     The  quality  of 
being  black. 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  above  sense. 

"  Blackness  is  only  a  disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle 
without  reflection  most  of  the  r»y§  of  every  sort  that 
fall  on  the  bodies."— Locke. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gloominess  produced  by  calamity,  misery. 

" .  .  .  wandering  stars,  to  whom  IB  reserved  the 
Kacknrss  of  darkness  for  ever."— Jude  13. 

(2)  Atrocious  wickedness  ;  depravity. 

black -smith,  s.  [Eng.  black;  smith.  So 
named  because  the  nature  of  his  occupation 
tends  to  begrime  him.j  A  smith  who  works 
in  iron. 


"  Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil 
the  blacksmith." 

Longfellow  :  Evangtline,  ii.  2. 

black-stone,  black  -stane,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
black ;  stone  (Scotch  stane).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.  :  A  stone  of  a  black  colour. 
*  2.  Specially : 

(1)  The  designation   formerly   given   to   a 
dark-coloured   stone,    used  in  some   of  the 
Scottish  universities  as  the  seat  on  which  a 
student  sat  when  being  publicly  examined  as 
to  the  progress  he  had  made  in  his  studies 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"  It  is  thought  fit  that,  when  students  are  examined 
publicly  on  the  Bluck-ttane,  before  Lammas,  and  after 
their  return  at  Michaelmas,  they  be  examined  in 
some  questions  of  the  catechism."— Acts  Commits,  of 
the  Four  Universities.  A.  1647.  (Bower:  Hitt.  Univ. 
Edin.,i.  222.) 

(2)  The  examination  itself. 

14 ...  our  vicces  and  blackstons.  and  had  at  Face  our 
promotion  and  finishing  of  our  course."— Melville's 
Diary;  Life  of  A.  Melville,  i.  23L  (Jamieton.) 

B.  As  ailj. :  Connected  with  the  blackstone 
examination — e.g.,  blackstone  medal. 

black  thorn,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black,  and  thorn.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  A  name  for  the  Sloe,  Prunus 
spinosa  or  P.  communis,  var.  Spinosa.    [SLOE.] 

"  Blake  thornt  (Prunus,  P.)."— Prompt.  Pare. 
"  The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the 
tree."  Tennyson:  Jfew  rear's  See. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  blackthorn. 

"  Mukhtar  Pasha  threw  himself  among  the  crowd, 
armed  with  a  formidable  blackthorn  stick."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1877.  (Eneroum  Correspondence.) 

blackthorn  may,  s.  The  foregoing 
plant,  Prunus  spinosa,  L.  The  term  may  in- 
dicates its  resemblance  in  its  white  blossoms 
to  the  May  or  Hawthorn,  which,  however,  it 
precedes  in  flower  by  about  a  mouth. 

black-wei'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  authoress  of  an  old  herbal.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Homaliacese  (Homaliads).  B.  padiflora, 
a  greenhouse  shrub  with  flowers,  as  its  name 
imports,  like  those  of  the  Prunus  padus,  or 
Bird-cherry,  was  introduced  from  Chili  in  1827. 

black'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  black ;  wort.]  A  local 
name  for  a  plant,  Sympl/,ytum  officinale,  L., 
the  Comfrey. 

black'- jr-top,  s.  [Eng.  blacky,  and  top.]  A 
name  for  a  bird,  the  Stonechat  (Saxicola  rubi- 
cola).  The  appellation  is  given  because  the 
male  has  the  head  and  throat  black,  and  the 
female  has  also  some  brownish  black  on  the 
head.  [BLACK-TOP.  ] 

*  blad -ap-ple  (pie  as  pel),  s.     [From  O. 
Eng.  blad ;  A.S.  bhed  =  a  bla'de,  a  leaf  (?) ;  and 
appel  =  apple.]    An  old  name  for  the  Cactus 
(q.v.). 

*  blad'-a-rfe,  s.  [A.S.  blceddre  =  a  bladder  (?).] 

Moral  h'ollowness. 

"  Hot  allace  it  is  festered  securitie,  the  inward  heart 
Is  full  of  bladarie,  quhilk  bladarie  shal  bring  sik 
terrors  In  the  end  with  it,  that  it  shal  multiply  thy 
torments."— Bruce :  EleoenSerm.  (ed.  1591).  (Jamietoii.) 

blad,  s.    [BLAND.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bladde,  s.    [BLADE.]    (Chaucer :  C.  T.,  620.) 

blad  dor,  *  blad-er,  *  bled-der,  *bled- 
dere,  *  bled-dir,  *  bled-dyr,  *  blose, 
*  bled-dre,  *  blad-re,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  blced- 
dre, blcedre  •=•  a  bladder,  a  pustule,  a  blist ; 
Icel.  bladra  ;  Sw.  bliiddra;  Daii.  bl(ere;  Dut. 
blaar ;  N.  H.  Ger.  blatter  —  a  wheal,  a  pimple  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  platra  —  a  bladder.  From  A.S. 
bleed  =  a  blowing,  a  blast ;  blawan,  blcewan  = 
to  blow.  Icel.  blarr  =.  a  breeze  ;  Wei.  pledren ; 
Lai.  flatus  —  a  blowing.  Compare  also  Dut. 
Woos  ;  Ger.  blase  =  a  bladder  ;  Sw.  blasa ;  Icel. 
blasa;  Dan.  blasse;  Dut.  blasen ;  Mceso-Goth. 
blesan  =  to  blow.]  [BLOW,  BLAST.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Animal  Physiol. 
(1)  A  membranous  bag  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  designed  for  the  retention  of 
the  urine.  This  being  the  most  important 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  frame  is  called, 
byway  of  prominence,  the  bladder ;  any  other 
one  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a  word  pre- 
fixed, as  the  gall-bladder  (q.v.). 

"  The  bladder  shouM  be  made  of  a  membranous 
inlwtance,  and  extremely  dilatable  for  receiving  and 
containing  the  urine,  till  an  opportunity  of  emptying 
It."— Ran. 


If  The  bladder  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  &c. ,  when 
dried  may  be  inflated  with  air,  and  used  as  a 
float  for  nets,  or  for  other  purposes.     Some- 
times its  buoyancy  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
keep  those  learning  to  swim   from  sinking, 
while  as  yet  they  are  unable  to  suwwrt  them- 
selves unaided  in  the  water. 
"  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders." 
Shakesp.  :  Hen    rill.,  iii.  i. 

At  other  times  a  bladder  may  be  used  as  part 
of  a  rude  wind  instrument. 

"...  and  wit!,  dance. 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
Beguile  their  woes  .  .  ." 

Cowper :  Task.  bk.  1 

(2)  A  vesicle,  a  pustule,  a  blister,  especially 
if  filled  with  air  instead  of  pus. 

"...  bladders  full  of  imposthume." 

Shakesp.  :  Trail.  t  Cress.,  T.  1. 

2.  Hot. :  A  structure  of  a  membranous  tex- 
ture bulged  out  or  inflated.  Used — 

(1)  Of  a  calyx  or  pericarp. 

(2)  Of  the  little  crested  vesicles  on  the  bases 
of  Utricularia.    [BLADDER-WORT.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  bladder.  Often 
as  the  first  word  in  a  compound. 

bladder-angling,  s.  Angling  by  means 
of  a  baited  hook  fixed  to  an  inflated  bladder. 

bladder-campion,  s.  A  name  given  to 
a  plant,  the  Silene  infiata,  which  has  an  in- 
flated calyx.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and 
arranged  in  panicles.  It  is  common  iu 
Britain. 

bladder-catcnfly,  s.  [The  same  as 
BLADDER-CAMPION  (q.v.).] 

bladder-fern,  s.  The  English  name  of 
the  fern  genus  Cystopteris.  The  veins  are 
forked,  the  son  roundish  with  involucres  fixed 


BLADDER-FERN  (FERTILE   PINNA   AND  SPORE). 


at  their  base,  and  opening  by  a  free  extremity 
generally  lengthened.  There  are  two  British 
species,  the  Brittle  and  the  Mountain  Bladder- 
ferns  (Cystopteris  fragilis  and  montana).  A 
third,  the  Laciniate  Bladder-fern  (C.  alpina), 
has  not  been  found  recently. 

bladder-green,  s.  A  green  colour  ob- 
tained from  the  berries  of  a  shrub,  Bhamnu$ 
catharticus. 

bladder-herb,  *.  A  plant  of  the  Night- 
shade family,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  L.  The 
name  is  given  from  its  inflated  calyx,  whence 
strangely  it  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder.  (Prior,  &c.) 

t bladder-kelp,  s.  A  seaweed,  Fucut 
vesiculosus,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  called  also  Bladder-wrack. 

bladder-nut,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  Staphylea, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  order  of  plants  called 
Staphyleacere  (Bladder-nuts).      The  name  is 
derived  from  the  inflated  capsules.   They  have 
five  stamens  and  two  styles.    The  common 
Bladder-nut,  Staphylea  pinnata,  is  indigenous 
in   Eastern    Europe.      It   has   escaped  from 
gardens  at  one  or  two  places  in  England,  but 
is  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  flora.     The 
three-leaved  Bladder-nut,  StaphyUa  trifolia,  is 
American. 

2.  Plural.    Bladder-nuts :  Lindley's  English 
name  for  an  order  of  plants,  the  STAPHY 

LEACE^E  (q.V.). 

bladder-pod,  s.  The  English  name  of  a 
papilionaceous  plant  genus,  Physolobium. 

bladder-seed,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Physospermum,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants. 

bladder-senna,  t.  The  English  name 
of  Colutea,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
papilionaceous  sub-order  of  the  Leguminosae. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  w5t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
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The  tenn  bladder  in  their  name  refers  to  the 
inflation  of  tne  inembranaceous  legumes,  and 
senna  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  Colutea 
arborescens,  which  grows  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
are  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  that  medicinal 
drug. 

bladcTer-snout,  s.  The  Bladder-wort 
(Utricularia  vulgaris). 

bladder-tree,  .<.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  an  American  shrub  or  small  tree, 
Staphylea  trifolia.  It  is  called  also  the  Three- 
leaved  Bladder-nut.  [BLADDER-NUT.] 

bladder-wort,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Utricularia,  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaceous 
plants.  Both  the  English  and  the  scientific 
appellations  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
bear  at  their  margins  small  bladders.  There 
are  three  British  species,  the  Greater,  the 
Intermediate,  and  the  Lesser  Bladder-worts 
(Utricularia  vulgaris,  intermedia,  and  minor.) 
[UTRICULARIA. J 

bladder-wrack,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  sea-weed,  Fucus  vesicitlosus,  L.,  found 
on  our  shores.  [BLADDER-KELP.] 

*  blad-der,  v.i.    [BLETHER,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*  blad-der  and,  *  blad'-drand,  pr.  par. 

[BLETHER.]      (Scotch.) 

blad  -dered,  *  bledderyd,  a.  [Eng.  blad- 
der; -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  with  bladders. 

2.  Fig. :   Inflated,  puffed  up,  of  imposing 
magnitude,  but  light,  hollow,  and  certain,  if 
punctured,  suddenly  to  collapse. 

"  Th«y  affect  greatness  in  all  they  write,  but  it  is  a 
bladderrd  greatness,  like  that  of  the  vain  man  whom 
Senuca  describes ;  an  ill  habit  of  body,  full  of  humours, 
and  swelled  with  dropsy."— Dryden :  Dedic.  of  the 
jfneid. 

*  blad'-der-e"t,  *.    [Eng.  bladder,  s. ;  diniin. 
suff.  -et.}    A  little  bladder. 

"  The  many  vesicles  or  bladderttt."— Crook* :  Bodj 
of  Man,  p.  200. 

blad -der  y,  <>.    [Eng.  bladder;  -y.] 

1.  Like  a  bladder,  hollow  and  inflated. 

2.  Having  bladders  or  vesicles. 

"  The  bladdery  wave- worked  yeast" 

Browning :  Pan  t  Luna,  SO. 

*  blad  -drie,  s.    [BLAIDRY.] 

blad  -dy,  a.  [From  Scotch  blad  =  a  squall  of 
wind  and  rain  (?).]  Inconstant,  unsettled. 
Used  of  the  weather.  (Scotch.) 

blade,  »  blad,  *  blayd,  s.  [A.S.  bleed,  bled 
=  a  blade,  a  leaf,  a  branch,  a  twig.  O.  Icel. 
bladh  =  &  leaf;  Sw.  &  Dan.  blad;  But  (in 
compos.)  blad,  as  schouderblad  =  shoulder- 
blade  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  blatt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  blot.  It 
is  probably  cog.  with  Eng.  blow,  in  the  sense 
of  bloom  ;  Lat.  floreo  =  to  flourish,  flos,  gen. 
foris  =  a  flower.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  leaf  of  any  plant. 

"  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself  ;  first 
the  bla'le,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the 
ear."—  Mark  iv.  28. 

"...  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  fear'd  the  chilling  blast. 
Escapes  unhurt  Iwneath  so  warm  a  veil.' 

Ctnoper :  Tatk,  bk.  iv. 

(2)  The  whole  culm  and  leaves  of  a  cereal 
or  other  grass,  or  of  any  similar  plant.     Also 
the  whole  of  a  herbaceous  plant  not  in  flower 
visible  above  the  ground. 

"  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself ;  first 
the  Hade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  ill  the 
ear."— Mark  iv.  28. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  things  material :  Anything  flat  or  ex- 
panded with  a  sharp  edge.    Spec. : — 

(a)  The  broad,  expanded,  metallic  portion 
of  a  sword,  a  knife,  or  other  cutting  instru- 
ment [II.  3] ;  the  sword  or  other  instrument 
itself. 

"And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade.' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,928. 

(V)  The  flat  or  expanded  portion  of  an  oar. 
(c)  The  shoulder-blade.    [II.  2.] 
"  Alcides'  lance  did  gore 
Pylemeifs  shoulder  in  the  blade." 

Chapman  :  Homer  t  Iliad,  bk.  T. 

(2)  Of  persons :  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  a  self-confident,  forward,  reckless  fellow 
of  doubtful  morals. 

"  Flush'd  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade, 
Despis'd  frugality  and  trade." 

Cotton :  Death  and  the  Rake. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Blade  or  lamina  of  a  leaf:  The  ex- 
panded surface  of  the  leaf,  in  distinction  to 
the  petiole  from  which  it  springs. 

2.  Anat.:  [BLADE-BONE,  SHOULDER-BLADE.] 

3.  Cutlery: 

(1)  The  expanded  portion  of  a  knife,  sword, 
bayonet,  axe,  adze,  Ac.    Less  frequently  used 
of  some  instruments,  as  the  chisel  and  gouge, 
which  are  driven  endwise. 

(2)  The  web  of  a  saw. 

4.  Agric.:   The  share  of  a  shovel-plough, 
cultivator,  or  horse-hoe. 

5.  Nautical ; 

(1)  The  part  of  the  anchor-arm  which  re- 
ceives the  palm,  forming  a  ridge  behind  the 
latter. 

(2)  The  wash  of  an  oar ;  that  part  which  is 
dipped  in  rowing. 

(3)  The  float  or  vane  of  a  paddle-wheel  or 
propeller. 

B.  As  adj. :  Expanded  into  a  flat  portion  : 
pertaining  to  the  shoulder-blade,  as  blade-bone. 
til-  2.] 

blade-bone,  bladebone,  s.  A  popular 
name  for  the  shoulder-blade,  what  anatomists 
call  the  scapular-bone  or  scapula. 

"  He  fell  most  furiously  on  the  broiled  relicks  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  commonly  called  a  bladebone."— 
Pope. 

blade-fish,  t.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  fish,  Trichiurus  Upturus,  one  of  the  family 
Cepolid*  (Ribbon-fishes),  more  commonly 
called  the  Silvery  Hair-tail.  [TRICHIURUS.] 

blade-metal,  «.  The  metal  used  for 
making  swords  or  other  blades. 

t  blade -smith,  *  bladsmythe,  s.  A 
sword-cutler ;  or  one  who  sharpens  swords 
or  similar  weapons.  The  appellation  is  not  a 
common  one. 

"  Illailsmythe  :  Scindifaber."—  Prompt  Pan. 

"As  when  an  arming  sword  of  proofe  is  made. 
Both  steele  and  iron  must  )>e  tempred  well : 
(For  iron  gives  the  strength  unto  the  blade, 
And  steele,  m  edge  doth  cause  it  to  excell) 
As  each  good  blade-smith  by  his  art  can  tell." 

Mir.  for  Mag.    Seicton  to  the  Reader. 

t  blade,    '  bla  din,   '  bla-dyn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[From  blade,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  nip  the  blades  off ;  Spec. ,  to  do  so  from 
colewort  or  any  similar  plant. 

"  When  she  had  gane  out  to  blnde  some  kail  for  the 
pat."— Kdin.  Mag.,  Sept  1818,  p.  155.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  cutting  blade. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  have  a  blade ;  to  put 
forth  blades  or  leaves  ;  to  sprout. 

"As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower  is  faded, 
As  ever  in  the  Muses'  garden  bladed." 

FletOur. 

bla'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLADE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language:  Having  a  blade  or 
blades.  Used — 

1.  Of  grass  or  any  similar  plant,  or  of  a 
grass-covered  field. 

"  Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass." 

Shaketp. :  Hull.  Nig.  D.,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  the  expanded  and  generally  metallic 
portion  of  a  cutting  instrument 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  term  used  when  the  stalk  of  any 
grain  is  of  a  colour  different  from  the  ear. 

2.  M  in. :  A  term  applied  to  minerals,  which 
on  being  broken  present  long  flat  portions 
longitudinally  aggregated,  and  shaped  some- 
what like  the  blade  of  a  knife.    (Phillips: 
Min.  Gloss.) 

3.  Carp.  (PI.  Blades):  The  principal  rafters 
or  breaks  of  a  roof. 

*  blad-fard,  s.    [BLAFFERE.] 

bla -die,  blau-die,  a.  [Eng.  Wade;  and 
suffix  -ie  =  y.]  Having  large  broad  leaves 
growing  out  of  the  main  stem,  as  "blaudie 
kail,""  blaudie  beam."  (Scotch.)  (Jamieton.) 

bla  -ding.  pr.  par.  &  *.    [BLADE,  «.] 

As  subst. :  Fighting. 

"He  maketh  binding  hi*  dailie  breakefart."— Holin- 
iked :  Chronielet,  L  17. 

*bla'd-ry, 

Scotch.) 


[BLADABIE,  BLAIDKY.]     (0. 


kblad'-y,  a.  [Eng.  blad(e),  s.,  and  suff.  -y.) 
Full  of  blades,  hence  luxurious. 

"  With  curling  moss  and  b!a,ty  grass  o'ergrown." 
Dyer :  To  Aaron  BUI. 

blae,  bla,  a.  &  adv.  [From  Dan.  blaa ;  A.8. 
blae,  bUoh,  bleov,  bleo  —  blue.]  [BLUE.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Livid.     (Used  of  the  skin,  when  dis- 
coloured by  a  severe  stroke  or  contusion.) 

"  His  eyes  are  drowsy,  and  his  lips  are  blae.'' 

R'imtay  :  Poems,  L  M. 

2.  Bleak,  lurid.    (Used  of  the  atmosphere.) 

"  It  was  in  a  cauld  blue  hairst  day  that  I  gad*  to 
milk  the  kye."— Edin.  Mag.,  Dec.  1818,  p.  503.  (Jamie- 
urn.) 

B.  As  adverb :  Of  a  livid  colour. 
Black  and  blae :  Black  and  blue. 

"And  baith  the  Shawl, 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  and  blae, 
Wi'  vengefu'  paws." 

Burnt :  The  Ttea  Herd*. 

^  To  look  blae :  To  look  livid  or  cadaverous, 
as  if  depressed  by  disappointment. 

C.  As  substantive :  A  bluish-coloured  shale 
or  fire-clay,  such  as  is  often  found  interstrati- 
fled  with  sandstone  in  the  coal-measures. 

"  The  mettals  I  discovered  were  a  coarse  free  ston* 
and  blaet  (dipping,  to  the  best  of  my  thought,  toward* 
a  moss),  and  that  little  coal  crop  which  B.  Troop  saw 
dug."— State.  Prater  of  fraterfeld,  ic.,  Lett.  A.,  1724, 
p.  345.  (Jamieton.) 

blae-bSr'-ry, «.  [Dan.  blaabcer;  Sw.  blabar  = 
whortleberry,  bilberry  ;  blaa  =  blue  ;  Sw.  bla 
=  blue-black  ;  and  Dan.  beer ;  S  w.  bar  =  berry. 
So  called  from  the  blue-black  colour  of  its 
fruit.]  (Scotch.) 

L  The  fruit  of  the  bilberry  or  whortleberry. 

2.  The  plant  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  on  which 
it  grows.  [BILBERRY,  VACCINIUM.] 

*  blaedh,  *.    [A.  S.  bleed  =  a  blast,  breath,  from 
blawan  =  to   blow.  ]    Inspiration.     (0.    Eng 
horn.,  i.  97.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  blse  dh-faest,  a.     [A.S.  bl&d  =  prosperity, 
and  suffix  fcest.     Eng.  suffix  fast,  as  in  sted- 
fast.]    Prosperous,  glorious.    (N.E.D.) 

blae  -ness,  s.  [Scotch  blae,  and  Eng.  suffix 
-Tiess.]  Lividness.  (Jamieson.) 

*  blses,  *  bles,  s.    [A.  S.  blm  =  a  blast ;  M.  H. 
Ger.    bids.]      A   blast.      (Layamon,    27,818) 
(Stratmann.) 

*blZBSt,  S.      [BLAST,*.] 

*  blses  ten,  v.t.    [BLAST,  v.] 

*  bl88  -ten,  v.i.    [BLEAT,  «.] 

*  blaf-f  en,  v.i.    [Dut.  bla/en  =  stutter,  stam- 
mer.]   To  stammer  (?).    (Stratmann.) 

*  bla  f-f  ere,   blaf  foorde,   blad  fard, «. 

[O.   Dut.  bla/aud.]    A  stammerer.    (Prompt, 
Pare.)    [WARLARE,  WLAFFERE.] 

bla  flum,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Deception, 
imposition,  hoax. 

bla  -  flum ,  blS  -  phum ,  ble  -  flum ,  v.t. 
[Etym.  unknown.]  To  deceive,  to  hoax,  to 
impose  on. 

"  Which  bears  him  to  No/turn  the  fair." 

Ramtay  :  Poemt,  i.  132.     (Jamieton.) 

t  blague  (ue  silent),  t  blag,  *.  [Fr.  blagut 
=  hoax.]  Nonsense,  humbug. 


,  ch.  vi.,  p.  sis. 

blague  (ue  silent),  v.i.  [BLAGUE,  «.]  To  lie, 
to  brag. 

"  She  laughed  and  said  I  blagued." —Centurf  Mag., 
1888.    (N.E.D.) 

blaid'-ry,  blad  -drie,  blethrie,  s.  [Con* 
nected  with  Scotch  blether  (q.v.).] 

1.  Phlegm.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Flummery,  syllabub ;  unsubstantial  food. 
(M.  Bruce :  Letters.) 

3.  Nonsense. 

4.  Unmerited  commendation. 

"  Is  there  ought  better  than  the  «tage 
To  mend  the  follies  of  the  age, 
If  managed  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Frae  ilka  vice  and  Sa«r»  free." 

Santay:  Poemt.    (Jamtenm.) 

•  blaids,  «.  [Compare  A.S.  bladdre,  blcedre  = 
a  bladder,  pustule,  or  pimple.]  An  unidenti- 
fied disease. 


bo>;  prfut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhl*:  HB.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-elan,  -Han  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun :  -tion,  -  sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -si  ous,  -oious  =  anus,    -ble,  -pie,  i  c.  =  bel,  pel. 
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Wain,  *  bla  ine,  *  blein,  *  bleyn  (Eng.), 
blain,  Wane  (Scotch),  s.  [A.S.  blegen  = 
aboil;  Dan.  blegn ;  Dut.  blein.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, : 

(1)  An    eruption   on  the   skin  of  one   or 
more  large  thin  vesicles,  filled  with  a  serous 
or  seropurulent  fluid.    [BuLL^e.] 

"  Itches,  Wains, 

Sow  all  th'  Athenian  bosoms,  and  the  crop 
Be  general  leprosy ! "  Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  1. 

(2)  A  mark  left  by  a  wound  ;  the  discolour- 
ing of  the  skin  after  a  sore.    (Lit.   &  fig.) 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  shields  of  the  world  think  our  master  cumber. 
sotue  wares,— and  that  his  cords  and  yokes  make 
Mains  and  deep  scores,  in  their  neck."— Rutherford: 
Lett.,  Ep.  16.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  Scripture:    One  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt.     The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nfcaWN 
(abhabuoth) ;  Sept.  Gr.  $AvKrf$e«  (phluktides), 
iAuKTcuvai  (phlnktainai).     Considered  to  be 
the  black  leprosy,   a  kind  of  elephantiasis. 
[LEPROSY,  ELEPHANTIASIS.]   But  whether  this 
could  attack  cattle  as  well  as  men  is  uncertain. 

"And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  shall  lie  a  trail  breaking  forth  with  blairu 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  laud  of 
Egypt"— Exod.  Ix.  9. 

*  blain,  v.  t.    [Eng.  Wain,  s.  ]    To  raise  or  cause 
a  blain  or  sore. 

"For  bleynynge  of  her  heles."— Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's Crede,  299. 

blainch,  v.t.    [BLANCH.]    (Scotch.) 

*  blair,  *  blare  (pr.  par.  *  blairand),  v.i.    [O. 
Dut.  bldsen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bleren=to  weep,  to 
cry,  to  cry  aloud,  to  shriek.]    To  bleat  as  a 
sheep  or  goat.    (Scotch.) 

blair,  s.  [Dan.  blnar  =  hards,  blaar  yaarn  = 
yarn  of  hards.]  Flax  steeped  and  laid  out  to 
dry. 

blais'-ter,  r.i.    [BLUSTER,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

blait  (1),  a.  [Sw.  blott;  Dan.  blot;  Dut.  bloot 
=  bare,  naked.]  Naked,  bare. 

"  In  sae  far  as  the  saull  is  forthy 
Far  worthier  than  the  blait  body, 
Many  bishops  in  ilk  realme  wee  see." 

Priests  offeblis,  8.  P.  P.,  1.  29. 

blait  (2),  blate,  a.    [Icel.  bleydha  =  a  craven, 
coward  ;  bleydhi  =  cowardice.] 
L  Bashful,  sheepish. 

"  What  can  be  more  disagreeable  thun  to  see  one, 
with  a  stupid  impudence,  saying  and  acting  things 
the  most  shocking  amon<;  the  polite,  or  others  (in 
plain  Scots)  bla'e,  and  not  knowing  how  to  behave."— 
Ramsay  :  Works,  1.  11L 

2.  Blunt,  unfeeling.    (Douglas.) 

"  We  Phtoiciauls  nane  sa  blait  breistis  has. 
Nor  sa  fremmytlye  the  son  list  not  addreg 
His  cours  thrawart  Cartage  ciete  alway." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  30,  50.    (Jamieson.) 

8.  Stupid,  simple,  easily  deceived. 

4.  Of  a  market:  Dull.    (Ross.) 

5.  Of  grain :  Backward  in  growth.    (Jamie- 
fOn.) 

blait  -  moult,  a.  Bashful,  sheepish; 
ashamed  to  open  one's  mouth.  (Jamieson.) 

Waitie-bum,  s.  A  simpleton,  stupid 
fellow. 

Malt-lie,  adv.  [Scotch  Wait,  and  suff.  -lie  = 
Eng.  -ly.]  Bashfully.  (Jamieson.) 

*  folak,  *  Wake  (1),  o.  &  s.  [BLACK.  ]  (Chaucer : 
C.  T.,  629,  900.) 

•Wake  (2),  a.    [BLEAK.] 

bla'-ke-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Martin  Blake 
of  Antigua.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Melastomacese  (Melastoinads).  Blakea 
trinervia,  or  three-ribbed  Blakea,  when  full- 
grown  has  a  number  of  slightly-pendant 
branches  covered  with  rosy  flowers.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  West 
Indies. 

bla  ke-ite,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake ; 

with  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  iron  sulphate  from  Coquimbo, 
but  differing  from  Coquimbite  in  possessing 
regular  octahedral  crystals.  Dana  considers 
that  it  requires  further  investigation. 

•bla -ken,  *bla-ki-en,  *  bid-ken,  v.i. 
[A.S.  blacian;   O.  Icel.  bleikja;   O.  H.  Ger. 
bleichen.]    [BLEAK.]    To  become  pale. 
"...  his  neb  bigon  to  blakitn." 

La  unman:  19,799.    (Stratmann.) 


*  Wakin,  v.t.    [BLACK,  v.] 

*  blak'-nen,  v.t.    [BLACKEN,  ».] 

*  blak-wak,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful]    The 
bittern.    (See  example  under  BITTERN.) 

bla  m-a-ble,  bla'me-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  blame; 
able  ;  Fr.  bldmable.]  Deserving  to  be  blamed, 
faulty,  culpable,  reprehensible. 

"  Such  feelings,  though  blamnble,  were  natural  and 
not  wholly  inexcusable.  —ilacaulay :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"...  some  there  are  who  will  read  a  blameable  care- 
lessness in  the  author."— De  Quince? :  Works  (2nd 
ed.),  1.  (Preface.) 

bla'm-a-  ble-ncss,  bla  me-a-ble  -ness,  s. 

[Eng.  blamabk ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
blamable  or  culpable;  faultiness,  reprehen- 
sibleness. 

"  Scripture— mentioneth  Us  sometimes  freer  use, 
than  at  other,  without  the  least  blameableness."— 
Whitlock  :  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  505. 

"...  no  such  thing  as  acceptableness  to  God  when 
he  did  well,  nor  blamablenfii  when  he  did  otherwise." 
— Goodman:  Wint.  Ev.  Conference,  p.  ill. 

blam-a-bly,  bla'me-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng. 
blamab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  merit  blame 
or  censure,  censurably,  reprehensibly. 

"  A  process  may  be  carried  on  against  a  person  that 
is  maliciously  or  ManuMy  absent,  even  to  a  definitive 
sentence."— Ayliffe. 

*  Wa'-mak-Ing,  ».    [From  Scotch  blae,  bla  = 
livid  ;  and  Eng.  making.]    The  act  of  making 
livid,  or  discolouring  by  means  of  a  stroke. 
(Scotch.) 

"Conwlct  for  the  Mud-drawing,  blamaJUng,  and 
strublens."— Aberdeen  Jlegitt.  (1538).  (Jamieson.) 

*  blame  (1),  v.t.     [In  Dut.  blaam  =  to  blame, 
to  blemish.] 

1.  To  blemish. 

"  Ne  blame  your  honor  with  so  shamefull  vaunt 
Of  vile  revenge."  Spenter:  F.  G.,  II.  vlil  16. 

2.  To  injure. 

"  To  Dannger  came  I  alle  ashamed, 
The  which  atom  me  hadde  blamed." 

The  Romatmt  of  the  Rose. 

blame  (2),  *  blame,  *  bla-men,  v.t.  &  i.  [In 
Fr.  bl&mer;  Norm.  Fr.  blasmer;  Prov.  &  O. 
Sp.blasmar;  Ital.  biasimare ;  Lat.  blasphemo; 
Gr.  /3Aa<T<f>r)jti.e'<o  (blasphemed),  (I)  to  speak  pro- 
fanely of  God  or  anything  sacred  ;  (2)  to  speak 
injuriously  or  slanderously  of  a  man.]  [BLAS- 
PHEME.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  find  fault  with,  to  cen- 
sure, to  express  disapproval  of.    Formerly,  it 
sometimes  had  the  preposition  of  before  the 
fault. 

"  Tomoretu  he  blamed  of  Inconsiderate  rashness."— 
Knolles  :  History  of  the  Turks. 

Now  such  expressions  are  used  as  for,  be- 
cause of,  on  account  of. 

"  He  blamed  Drydeu  for  sneering  at  the  Hierc- 
phautsof  Apis."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlr. 

B.  Intransitive :  Only  in  the  expression  to 
blame  =  to  be  blamed. 

If  Johnson  hesitated  whether  to  call  blame 
in  such  a  phrase  as  "  you  are  to  blame,"  an 
infinitive  of  a  verb  or  a  noun  with  such  a 
construction  as  in  the  French  a  tort  =  by 
wrong,  wrongfully.  He  inclines  to  consider  it 
the  Litter  one ;  with  more  reason  Professor 
Bain  and  others  regard  it  as  the  former. 

"  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might 
have  Ix-en  to  blame,  he  was  not  himself  blameless.  — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
verbs  to  blame,  to  reprove,  to  reproach,  to  up- 
braid, to  censnre,  and  to  condemn: — "The  ex- 
pression of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms  ;  but 
to  blame  expresses  less  than  to  reprove.  We 
simply  charge  with  a  fault  in  blaming ;  but  in 
reproving  severity  is  mixed  with  the  charge. 
Reproach  expresses  more  than  either ;  it  is  to 
blame  acrimoniously.  ...  To  blame  and 
reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  superior ;  to  reproach, 
upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censure  and  con- 
demn leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  agent 
and  the  sufferer  undefined.  Masters  blame  or 
reprove  their  servants  ;  parents,  their  children ; 
friends  and  acquaintances  reproach  and  ttp- 
braid  each  other ;  persons  of  all  conditions 
may  censure  or  be  censured,  condemn  or  be 
condemned,  according  to  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordi- 
nary occasion;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect 
personal  matters,  and  always  that  which  affects 
the  moral  character ;  censure  and  condemnation 
are  provoked  by  faults  and  misconduct  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions."  Blame,  reproach,  upbraid, 


and  condemn  may  be  applied  to  ourselves ; 
reproof  and  censure  are  applied  to  others  :  we 
blaine  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence  ;  our 
consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesses, 
and  upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our  sins. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  blame  (1),  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  blame  (1),  v. 
(q.v.).]  Injury,  hurt. 

"  His  toward  perill,  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  should  reare." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..,  III.,  L  9. 

blame  (2),  s.  [Fr.  blame  ;  Prov.  bldsme ;  O.  Sp. 
blasmo;  Ital.  biasimo ;  Lat.  blasphemia;  Gr. 
/3Aao-</>rnj,t'a  (blasphemia)  =  (1)  profanity,  (2) 
slander.]  [BLAME,  v.  BLASPHEMY.] 

1.  The  act  of  censuring  any  one ;  the  ex- 

?ression  of  censure  for  some  fault  or  crime, 
he  act  of  imputing  demerit  to  any  one  on 
account  of  a  fault ;  the  state  of  being  censured 
or  found  fault  with. 

"They  were  insensible  to  praise  and  blame,  to  pro- 
mises and  threats."—  Macau. lay :  Hist.  E/ig.,ck.x.v. 

2.  Anything  for  which  censure  is  expressed ; 
anything  blameworthy ;   demerit,  a  fault,  a 
misdemeanour,  a  crime. 

II  Often  used  in  the  phrase  "  To  lay  the  blam* 
upon  " — i.e.,  to  assign  or  attribute  the  fault  to 
the  person  named  as  believing  that  he  com- 
mitted it.    (In  this  sense  it  once  had  a  plural.) 
"They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves. —Locke. 

t  To  charge  the  blame  upon  :  The  same  as  to 
lay  the  blame  on  (q.v.). 

"In  arms,  the  praise  of  success  Is  shared  among 
many ;  yet  the  blame  of  misadventures  is  charged  upon 
one.  "—Hay  ward. 

bla'me-a-ble,  a.    [BLAMABLE.] 
bla'me-a-ble-ness,  s.    [BLAMABLENESS.] 
bla'me-a-bly,  adv.    [BLAMABLY.] 
blamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAME,  v.] 

blame'-ful,  t  blame -full,  a.  [Eng.  blame, 
and  full.]  Full  of  material  for  censure; 
blameworthy.  Used — 

(1)  Of  persons. 

"  Is  not  the  causer  or  these  timeless  death* 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner." 

Shakesp.  :  Ricli.  III.,  t  2. 

(2)  Of  things. 

"  Thy  mother  took  Into  her  blameful  bed." 

Shakesp. :  2  lien.  VI.,  iit.  2. 

blame  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blameful,  and  -ly 
=  like.]  In  a  blameful  manner ;  so  as  to 
merit  heavy  censure.  (Webster.) 

blame'-ful-ness,  s.  [From  blameful.}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  blameful ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  meriting  severe  censure.  (Webster.) 

blame '-less,   *  blame  -lease,    *  blame  - 

leg,  a.  [From  Eng.  blame,  and  suff.  -less  = 
without.]  Without  meriting  blame.  Used — 

(1)  Of  a  person. 

".  .  .  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without 
spot,  and  blameless."— 2  Pet.  lit  14. 

(2)  Of  conduct  or  life. 

"  But  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  llamcleu 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

T  1.  Grammatical  usage  : 

t  (1)  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  followed 
by  of  placed  before  that  with  regard  to  which 
censure  has  or  might  have  arisen.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  "with  regard  to,"  "regarding," 
or  "  respecting  "  have  now  all  but  superseded 
of. 

"We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath."— Josh. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to  placed 
before  the  person  or  Being  who  has  no  ground 
for  pronouncing  censure. 

"She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preserved  him 
blameless  unto  God." — Wistlftm  x.  5. 

H  2.  Precise  signification  : 

Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  blame- 
less, irreproachable,  unblemished,  unspotted,  or 
spotless: — "Blameless  is  less  than  irreproach- 
able; what  is  blameless  is  simply  free  from 
blame,  but  that  which  is  irreproacliabU  cannot 
be  blamed,  or  have  any  reproach  attached  to 
it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  leads  a 
blameless  life,  but  it  is  a  high  encomium  to 
say,  that  he  leads  an  irreproachable  life  :  the 
former  is  but  the  negative  praise  of  one  who 
is  known  only  for  his  harmlessness  ;  the  latter 
is  the  positive  commendation  of  a  man  who  is 
well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  different 
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relations  of  society.  Unblemished  and  un- 
spotted are  applicable  to  many  objects,  besides 
that  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when  applied 
to  this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently 
points  out  their  use  in  distinction  from  the 
two  former.  We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he 
has  an  irreproachable  or  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation, and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity  of  life." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Kynon.) 

blame '-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  blameless  manner,  innocently  ;  without 
being  worthy  of  censure. 

".  .  .  with  that  conviction  against  which  he  cannot 
blamelealy,  without  pertiuacy,  hold  out,  .  .  ."—llam- 


blame '-less-ness,  s.   [Eng.  blameless;  -r 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  blameless  ;  inno- 
cence. 

bla'-mer,  *bla-mere(pl.  Wam«rs,  *  Stonier  is), 
s.  [Eng.  blam(e);  -er.]  One  who  blames  or 
censures  ;  a  censurer. 

"...  who  mistaught 

By  blamr.ri  of  the  times  they  marr'd,  hath  sought 
Virtues  in  comers. "  Donne. 

blame'- Wor-thl-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  blameivorthy, 
and  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  meriting 
blame  ;  culpability. 

"  Praise  and  blame  express  what  actually  are ; 
praiseworthiness  and  blamrmrthiness,  what  naturally 
ought  to  foe  the  sentiments  of  other  people  with  regard 
to  our  character  and  conduct"—^.  Smith:  Theory  qf 
Mar.  Sent.,  P.  3,  ch.  3. 

blame'-wor-thy,  a.  [Eng.  blame ;  worthy.] 
Worthy  or  deserving  of  blame ;  censurable, 
culpable. 

"  Although  the  same  should  )>e  blameworthy,  yet 
this  age  hath  forborne  to  incur  the  danger  of  any  such 
blame."— footer. 

bla'-mihg.    *  bla-myng,    *  blam-ynge, 

pr.  par.    [BLAME,  v.  ] 

*  blan,  pret.   of  v.      [BLIN.]     (Sir  Ferumbras 
(ed.  Herrtage),  1,625.)    (Gawain  &  Gol.,  iv.  17.) 

*  blan,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  of  blanc.] 
[BLANK,  B.,  II.  2.]    A  coin. 

"King  Henry  [the  6th]  caused  a  piece  to  be  stamped 
called  a  salus  .  .  .  and  Mans  of  eight  pence  a  piece.  '— 
Stowe :  Chronicle,  s.  a.  1,423. 

*  blanc,  a.    [BLANK.] 

blan  -card  (Eng  ),  blanch  ard  (Scotch),  s. 
[In  Ger.  blankard ;  Fr.  blancltard ;  from  blanc 
=  white.  The  name  is  given  because  the 
thread  of  which  it  is  woven  is  half  bleached 
before  being  used.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Normandy.  It  is  made  of 
talf-bleached  thread. 

branch,  blanche,  a.  &  s.  [Prom  Pr.  blanc 
(in.),  blanche  (f.)  —  white.]  [BLANK.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Her. :  White. 

"  Nor  who,  in  field  or  foray  alack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  black?" 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minttrel,  iv.  27. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  IMW  :  The  mode  of  tenure  by  what  is 
denominated  blanch  form,  or  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  duty  in  money  or  otherwise. 

"To  be  halden  of  ws  and  cure  successouris  in  fre 
barony  and  /re  blanche  notwithstanding  oiiy  oure 
actis  or  statutia  maul  or  to  be  uiaid  contrare  the  rati- 
ficatiouu  of  charteris  of  blanchii  or  tallies,"  &c.— Actt 
Jot.  V.,  1540  (ed.  1814),  p.  379.  (Jamieton.) 

blanch  farm,  blanch-ferm,  s. 

IMW  :  "  White  rent "  (in  Lat.  reditus  albus) ; 
rent  anciently  paid  in  white  money,  that  is, 
in  silver,  as  contradistinguished  from  rents 
reserved  in  work,  grain,  &c.,  one  of  these  last 
being  called  black  maile  (in  Lat.  reditus  niger). 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.  3.) 

*  blanch-firm  (pi.  blanch  firmes),  s. 

Law:  An  arrangement  formerly  very  com- 
mon, by  which  the  purchaser  of  crown  rents 
had  " dealbare  firmam"  (lit.  =  to  whitewash 
or  whiten  the  fee  or  purchase-money),  that  is, 
have  any  base  coin  which  he  tendered,  or  any 
one  worn  below  the  proper  weight,  melted 
down  and  valued  according  to  the  amount  of 
standard  silver  which  it  contained  ;  or  if  he 
desired  to  escape  such  an  ordeal,  he  had  to 
pay  twelve  pence  per  pound  beyond  the  no- 
minal purchase-money. 

blanch-holding,  s. 

Law :  A  tenure  by  which  the  occupier  is 
bound  to  pay  no  more  than  a  nominal  yearly 
duty— a  peppercorn  for  example — to  his  supe- 
rior, as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  latter's 
right. 


blanch  (1),  *  blan -chin,  •  blan-chyn, 
*  blaun'-chyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  blanchir; 
from  blanc  =  white  ;  Prov.  blanchir,  blan- 
quir ;  Sp.  blanquear ;  Port  branquear ;  Ital. 
imbiancare  =  to  whiten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  take  out  the  colour  from  anything 
and  leave  it  white  ;  to  whiten,  as  the  hair  or 
cheeks  by  fear  or  sorrow. 

"  I?or  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 
'And  blanch  at  once  the  hair." 

Scott :  Marmion,  1.  23. 
"  But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  1. 13. 

(2)  To  strip  or  peel.    (Used  of  fruits  pos- 
sessed of  husks,  specially  of  almonds,  walnuts, 
&c.,  the  inside  of  which  is  white.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cause  to  lose  its  original  appearance 
of  dark  turpitude  and  look  morally  white  or 
pure. 

"And  sin's  black  dye  seems  blanch' d  by  age  to  virtue." 
Dryden. 

(2)  To    represent   things   more  favourably 
than  truth  will  warrant ;   to  whitewash  ;  to 
flatter. 

"...  nor  fits  it,  or  in  warre, 
Or  in  affaires  of  court,  a  mau  imploid  in  publick 

To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter 
any  powre.'  Chajmati :  11.  ix. 

IL  Gardening :  To  whiten  by  excluding  the 
light,  the  green  colour  of  plants  not  being  ac- 
quired unless  light  fall  upon  them  during  the 
period  of  their  growth.  The  stalks  or  leaves 
of  plants  may  be  blanched  by  earthing  them 
up  or  tying  them  together. 

B.  IntraJis.  :  To  lose  colour ;   to  become 
white. 

T  To  whiten  properly  signifies  to  put  a  coat 
of  white  paint  over  something  previously  of 
another  colour,  while  the  verb  to  blanch  is 
used  when  without  such  external  appliance 
white  is  produced  by  the  gradual  or  sudden 
removal  of  the  original  darker  or  brighter 
colour. 

*  blanch  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [BLENCH  (2).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blink,  to  slur  over,  to  shirk,  to  evade, 
to   avoid,  to  turn  aside  from,  to   pass  by. 
[BLENCH  (2).]     Used— 

(a)  Of  a  place  or  anything  similar. 

"I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  on  your  way." 
—Reliquiae  Wottoniana,  p.  343. 

(b)  Of  danger  or  anything  similar. 

"  The  judges  of  that  time  thought  it  was  a  dangerous 
thin.;  to  admit  1ft  and  Anas  to  qualifle  the  words  of 
treason,  whereby  every  man  might  exprease  his  malice 
and  blanch  his  danger.'  —Bacon  :  Henry  VII.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  shirk  the  discussion  of,  to  take  for 
granted. 

"  You  are  not  transported  in  an  action  that  warms 
the  blood  and  is  appearing  holy,  to  blanch  or  take  for 
admitted  the  point  of  lawfulness.'— Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  practise  reticence,    pur- 
posely to  avoid  taking  notice. 

"  Optlml  comtiiarii  mortui :  books  will  speak  plain 
when  counsellors  blanch." — Bacon. 

blanch '-ard,  s.    [BLANCARD.]    (Scotch.) 

*  blanch'-art,  a.    [O.  Eng.  blanche  (q.v.),  and 
suffix  -art.}    White. 

"  Ane  faire  feild  can  thai  fang. 
On  stedis  stalwart  and  straiig, 
Baith  blanchart  and  bay." 

Gawain  and  Got.,  it  19.    (Jamieton.) 

blanche,  a.    [BLANCH.  ] 

blanche  fevere,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  fievres 
blanches.}  The  green  sickness.  (Cliaucer.) 

blanched,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BLANCH  (1).] 

As  participial  adjective  :  Whitened,  white. 
Used — 

(1)  Lit. :  Of  material  things. 

"  Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  DinHy's  spotless  mow." 

Scott ;  Lay  0}  the  Last  Uiiutrel,  iv.  ». 

(2)  Fig. :  Of  things  not  material. 

"  The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart." 

Tennyton:  /label. 

blanched  almonds,  s.  pi.  Almonds 
made  white  by  having  the  external  coloured 
epidermis  of  the  fruit  peeled  off.  [BLANCH, 
A.,  I.  2.] 

"  Their  suppers  may  be  btsket,  raisins  of  the  son, 
and  a  few  blanched  almondt-'—Witeman. 


blanched  copper,  s. 

Metal. :  An  alloy  composed  of  copper,  8  oz., 
and  $  oz.  of  neutral  arsenical  salt,  fused  to- 
gether under  a  (lux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal- 
dust,  and  tine  powdered  glass.  Tin  or  zinc  is 
added  in  the  wlute  tombac  of  the  East  Indies 
—mock  silver.  (Knight.) 

blanch'-er  (1),  s.  [From  blanch  (1),  y. 
(q.v.).]  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
blanches  or  whitens. 

blanch -er  (2),  ».  [From  blanch  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).]  One  who  frightens  any  person  or  any 
animal. 

"...  and  Gyiiecia,  a  blancher,  which  kept  tte 
dearest  deer  from  her." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk  i. 

•blanchet,  *.  [O.  Fr.  blanchet.]  White 
powder  for  the  face. 

"  Heo  smurled  heoin  mid  blanchet." — Old  ling.  Som^ 
i.  W. 

blanch-Jm'-e-ter,  s.  [From  Eng.  blanch  (1), 
v.,  and  Gr.  fiirpov  (inetron)  —  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power 
of  a  chloride.  [CHLORIMETER.] 

blanch '-Ing  (1),  "  blanchynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,£s.  [BLANCH  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  white  ; 
the  state  of  being  made  white. 

"  Blanchynae  of  alinoudys  or  other  lyke :  Dealbacio, 
decorticacij.'  —  Prompt.  Para. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coining :    An   operation   performed   on 
planchets  or  pieces  of  silver  to  give  them  the 
requisite  lustre. 

2.  Metal. :  The  tinning  of  copper  or  iron. 

3.  Hortic.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making  a 
plant  white  by  growing  it  in  a  dark  place. 

blanching-liquor,  s.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  for  bleaching  purposes. 
It  is  called  by  workmen  chemic. 

*  blanch -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BLANCH 
(2),  v-J 

*  blan '-§13,  s.  pi.   [From  Fr.  blanc  —  white  (?).] 
Ornaments  worn  by  those  who  represented 
Moors  at  a  pageant  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in 
1590.    (Jamieson.) 

"  Thair  heids  wer  gamisht  gallandlie, 
With  costly  crancis  maid  of  gold : 
Braid  blancit  hung  aboue  thair  eis, 
With  jewels  of  all  histories." 

Walton:  Coll.,  U.  10.    (Jamieton.) 

*blanck,».t.  [BLANCH.]  To  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. [For  example  see  BLANCKED.] 

'blahcked,  •  blanckt,  *  blanck,  pa. 
par.  [BLANCH,  v.,  1.] 

"Th'  old  woman  wox  hall  blanck  those  wordes  to 
heare."  Spenser :  f.  Q.,  III.,  iii.  17. 

IT  In  the  glossary  to  the  Globe  edition  of 
Spenser  the  word  given  is  blanckt  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  quoted. 

blanc-mange(pron.bla-mange),  t  blanc- 
man-ger,  blank- man -ger,  s.  [Pr. 
blanc-manger  ;  from  blanc  •=•  white,  and  manger 
—  food  ;  'manger  =  to  eat.] 

Cookery : 

*  1.  Of  the  forms  blank-manger  and  blano- 
manger  :  A  dish  composed  of  fowl,  &c.  (Tyr- 
u-hit :  Gloss,  to  Chaucer).  Some  compound  of 
capon  minced  with  cream,  sugar,  and  flour 
(Gloss,  to  Chaucer  (ed.  Morris),  IST'J). 

"  For  blankmanger  that  made  be  with  the  beste."— 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  FroL  387. 

2.  A  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass  or 
sea-moss  with  sugar,  cinnamon,  &c.,  boiled 
into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

*  bland  (1),   v.t.      [BLEND,  «.]    To  mix,  to 
blend.    (Scotch.) 

"  Elude  blandit  with  wine." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  89.  44.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bland  (2)  (pa.  par.  blandit),  v.t.    [From  Fr. 
blandir  ;  Lat.  blandior  =  to  flatter  or  soot*ie  ; 
blandus  =  smooth-tongued.]      [BLAND.}      To 
flatter,  to  soothe,  caress,  or  coax. 

How  siild  T  leif  that  is  nocht  laudit! 
Nor  yet  with  benefice  am  I  blandit." 
Dunbiir  :  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  67.    (Jamieton.) 

bland,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  blando ;  from  Lat. 
blandus  =  (1)  smooth,  smooth-tongued,  flat- 
tering, caressing,  (2)  (of  things)  alluring.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  93!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  fc 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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bland— blank 


A.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Mild,  soft,  gentle.     Used — 

(1)  Of  a  person  or  his  temper. 

"  His  demeanour  WM  singularly  pleasing,  his  person 
handsome,  his  temper  bland. " — 3/acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(2)  Of  words  or  deeds,  especially  the  former. 

"  In  her  tree  excuse 

Came  prologue  anil  apology  too  prompt; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  address'd," 
Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

(S)  Of  the  soft  gentle  action  of  air  or  other 
things  inanimate. 

"  An  even  calm 

Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 
Breath'd  o'er  the  blue  expanse."  Thomson. 

B.  Bot. :    Fair,  beautiful,  as  Mesembtyan- 
themum  blandum.    [BLONDE.] 

*  bland,  s.     f  A.S.  bland,  blond  =  a  mixture ; 
O.  Icel.  bland.]    A  mixture. 

"  In  bland  together."— AIM.  Rom.  of  Alexander  (ed. 
Stevenson),  2,786.  (Stratmann.) 

*  blan-da'-tion,  «.     [From  Lat.  blandior  =  to 
flatter,  to  soothe  ;  blandu*  =  bland.]   [BLAND.] 

1.  Flattery. 

"  One  who  flattered  Longchamp.  Bishop  of  Ely,  with 
this  blandation."— Camden  :  Remains. 

2.  Deception  ;  illusion. 

"A  mere  blandation,  a  deceptio  viius."— Chapman : 
Widow  Teari,  v. 

*  bland'-ed,  a.    [BLENDED.] 

"  Blanded  l>ear,  or  rammel,  as  the  country  people 
here  call  it,  is  the  produce  of  barley  and  common  bear 
sown  inamixed  state.  These aredistluguished chiefly 
by  the  structure  of  the  ear ;  the  barley  liaviug  only 
two  rows  of  grain,  and  the  common  bear  six."—/'. 
Uurkinch:  Fife.  Statist.  Ace.,  xiL  531.  (Jamieson.) 

*  blan-den  (1),  v.t.    [BLAND  (1),  BLEND.] 

*  blan-den  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  blandir.]    To  bland- 
ish.    (Shureh.,  73.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bland  -er,  «.    [BLAND  (2),  v.t. ;  -tar.]    A  flat- 
terer. 

blan  der,  v.t.  [From  Dan.  blande;  Icel. 
blanda  =  to  mix,  to  mingle.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  diffuse,  disperse  by  scattering 
thinly  over  a  certain  area.     (Now  only  in 
Fife.)    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  circulate  a  report,  especially  one  in- 
jurious to  others.    (Jamieson.) 

(2)  To  introduce  an  element  of  untruth  into 
such  scandalous  report.     (Jamieson.) 

bland  -  for' -di- a,  s.  [Named  after  George, 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  son  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  a  lover  of  plants.] 

Botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Liliacese  and  the  section  Hemerocal- 
lidae.  The  species  B.  nobilis,  or  Noble,  and 
B.  grandiflora,  or  Large-flowered  Blandfordia, 
are  fine  liliaceous  plants  from  Australia. 

blan-dir-6-quen9e,  s.  [Lat.  llandiloquen- 
tia;  from  blandiloquens  (adj.)  —  speaking 
flatteringly  or  soothingly  ;  blandus  (BLAND), 
and  loquor  =  to  speak.]  Soft,  mild,  flattering, 
soothing  speech. 

"  He  swallows  a  great  quantity  of  blandiloguence." 
—I'all  Mall  Oiaetce,  May  »,  1866.  (N.E.D.) 

*  blan'-di  ment,  s.    [BLANDISHMENT.]   Blan- 
dishment. 

"That  they  entice  nor  allure  no  man  with  suasions 
and  blandiments  to  take  the  religion  upon  him." — 
Injunction*  to  the  Momist.  temp.  Hen.  Mil.  Burnet, 
vol.  i.  App. 

blan  dish,  *  blan  disc,  *  blan   dis  en, 

v  t.  [From  O.  Fr.  blandissant,  pr.  par.  of 
bbindir.  In  Prov.  ft  O.  Sp.  blaiulir ;  Ital. 
blandire;  from  Lat.  blandior  =  to  flatter,  to 
soothe  ;  blandi(8  =  bland.]  [BLAND.] 

1.  With,  a  person  for   the   nominative :   To 
speak   softly  and   lovingly   to   any  one,  to 
caress  ;  to  natter  or  soothe  one  by  soft  affec- 
tionate words  or  deeds. 

"If  he  flater  or  blnmliie  more  than  him  ought  for 
any  necessitee  ;  (in  certain  he  doth  sluue.) "— Chaucer : 
The  Pf  nones  Tale. 

2.  With  a   thing  for   the   nominative:   To 
soothe,  to  tranquillise  through  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

"  In  former  days  a  country  life. 

For  so  tune-houour'd  poets  sing, 
Free  from  anxiety  and  strife, 
Was  blandtMd  by  perpetual  spring. 
Cooper:  The  Retreat  of  Arittippat,  Ep.  1. 

bl&n'-dfehed.  w.  mr.  *  a.    [BLANDISH,  v.] 

....  " Must'rlng  all  her  wiles, 

With  blandiih'd  parleys,  feminine  assault*." 

Milton:  Harmon  Agonistes. 


blan  dish-er,  s.  [Eng.  bland ish ;  -er  ]  One 
who  blandishes  ;  one  who  addresses  another 
with  soft,  loving  speeches.  (Cotgrave,  Slier- 
wood,  etc.) 

blan  dish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLANDISH, 

v.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  A  blandishment. 

"  But  double-hearted  friends,  whose  blandithinat 
Tickle  our  ears  but  sting  our  bosoms,  are 
Those  dangerous  Syrens,  whose  sweet  maiden  face 
18  only  mortal  treason's  buruish'd  glass." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  vt  3. 

blan  dish  ment,  s.  [Eng.  blandish;  -ment. 
In  Ital.  blandimento ;  Lat.  blaiulinientttm  and 
blanditia;  from  bland  tor.]  [BLANDISH.] 

1.  The  act  of  expressing  fondness  for  any 
one  by  soft  words  or  gestures. 

"  He  was  both  well  and  fair  spoken,  and  would  use 
strange  sweetness  and  btundlshmriit  of  words,  where 
he  desired  to  effect  or  persuade  anything  that  he  took 
to  heart"— flueon. 

2.  Generally  in  plur. :  Words  or  gestures 
designed  as  the  expression  of  real  fondness  or 
insincerely  offered  with  some  personal  object 
in  view.     Such  an  object  may  be — 

(a)  To  gain  the  heart  of  some  one  belonging 
to  the  opposite  sex. 

"But  now,  attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female 
blandishment*.  .  .  ."—MacaHlu.ii :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

(b)  To  gain  one's  support   in   political  or 
other  important  matters. 

"  Neither  royal  blandishments  uor  promises  of 
valuable  preferment  had  been  spared."— Macaulay  : 
Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  vli. 

*  blan'-dit,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAND  (2),  v.] 

bland  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  bland  ;  -ly.] 

Of  speech :  Gently,  politely,  placidly,  with- 
out visible  excitement. 

bland -ness,  s.  [Eng.  bland;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  bland.  (Chalmers.) 

*  blane,  s.    [BLAIN.]    (Scotch.) 

blank,  *  bla  nke,  *  blanck,  *  blancke, 
*  bio  nke,  f  blanc,  a.  &  s.  [A.8.,  Fr.,  & 
Prov.  blanc.  Compare  also  A.S.  blanca,  bloncu 
=  a  grey  horse ;  Sp.  bianco;  Port,  branco;  Ital. 
bianco.  In  Sw.  blankett  =  a  blank  bond  ;  Dan. 
blank  •=•  bright,  shining,  polished,  white  as  a 
naked  sword  ;  blanket  —  a  blank  ;  Dut.  blank, 
as  adj.  =  white,  fair,  clean,  blank  ;  as  subst.  =. 
a  blank;  (N.  H.)  G«r.  blank,  blanche  =  (1) 
white,  (2)  lustrous,  bright ;  blinken  =  to 
gleam,  sparkle,  or  glisten.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  Void  of  colour  or  empty  in 
other  respects. 

(1)  White,  pale,  as  if  with  its  colour  ex- 
tracted.    Used — 

(a)  Of  things  wholly  material : 

"...  of  coluinby  blank  and  blew." — Oaw.  Doug.  : 
Jtneid,  xii.  118.  (akeat :  Eng.  Liter.) 

"  To  the  blank  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed ;  .  .  ." 

J/ilton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  x. 

(b)  Of  tltf  human  countenance:    Pale  with 
anxiety  or  fear,  remorse,  or  intense  auger. 

(2)  Empty,  void,  vacant.    Used — 

(a)  Of  paper :  Without  writing,  either  be- 
cause  all   marks    of  ink    or   other   writing 
material  have  been  effaced,  or  because  they 
have  never  been  present. 

"  Upon  the  debtor  side  I  find  Innumerable  articles ; 
but,  upon  the  creditor  side,  little  more  than  blank 
paper.  —  Adduon. 

(b)  Of  a  space  uf  any  kind:  With  no  person 
or  thing  in  it. 

"  Not  one  eftsoous  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroll'd  off  his  own  glad  way  ; 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  29 

(c)  Of  a  cartridge :    Having  no  ball  in  it. 
[BLANK-CA  RTBI  DOE.  ] 

(d)  Of  a  season:  Void  of  leaves  and  vegeta- 
tion generally ;  waste,  dreary. 

"And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  total  winter,  Mank  and  cold." 

Wordnvort h :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(e)  Of  poetry:     Void    of    rhyme,    without 
rhyme.    [BLANK  VERSE.] 

(f)  Of  the  human  miwl :  Ignorant,  vacant  of 
knowledge  or  of  thought. 

"  Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange; 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew." 

Wordsworth  :  excursion,  bk.  viil. 


2.  Figuratively :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
!.!.(!)  and  (2). 

(1)  Corresponding  to  I.  1.  (1).    Of  persons: 
Perplexed,   distressed,  dispirited,    confused, 
depressed,  crushed  in  spirit. 

"  There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy. 
Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began." 

Milton:  f.  R.,  bk.  it 

(2)  Corresponding  to  I.  1.  (2).    Of  things: 
Unrelieved,  complete,  thorough,  entire,  per- 
fect. 

"  But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wear*. 
Tin  all  Mank  sadness  or  continual  fears." 

Pope:  moita  to  Abelard,  141 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  things  material : 

(I)  A  certain  portion  of  a  paper  which  re- 
mains white,  either  because  it  has  never  been 
written  upon  or  because  the  writing  on  it  has 
been  erased.  Used — 

(a)  Gen. :  Of  any  written  or  printed  docu- 
ment. 

"  I  cannot  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do,  and 
yet  I  will  not  forgive  a  blank  of  half  an  inch  from 
you. " — Swift. 

Of  a  map  on  which  few  places  are 


(b)  Spec. : 
marked. 


"  The  map  of  the  world  ceases  to  be  a  blank."— 
Darwin  :  \'oyagc  round  the  World,  ch.  xxL 

(2)  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a  butt 
at  which  archers  aimed ;  a  mark  at  which 
cannons  are  discharged. 

"  Slander, 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  Irvd  us  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  its  poison 'd  shot." 

Shake*)*. :  Ham.  iv.  1. 

(3)  Anything  void,  empty,  without  reference 
to  its  co'.our. 

(4)  That  which  has  proved  ineffective  for  its 
primary  purpose,  Spec. ,  a  lottery-ticket  which 
has  not  succeeded  in  drawing  a  prize. 

"...  it's  lots  to  blank!, 
My  name  hath  touch 'd  your  ears  .  .  ." 

Shakesp  :  Cor.  T.  I. 

2.  Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Of  a  person :  One  called  a  man  but  with- 
out manly  qualities,  or  for  the  moment  un- 
manned. 

"  She  has  left  him 
The  blank  of  what  he  was ; 

1  tell  thee,  eunuch,  she  has  quite  unmann'd  him." 
Dryden. 

(2)  Of  Hie  thoughts,  the  mind,  the  life,  or  any- 
thing similar :  A  thing. or  things  unoccupied. 

"  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  ;  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me." 

Shakes?. :  Twelfth  Jfight,  Hi.  \, 

"  Life  may  be  one  great  blank,  which,  though  not 
blotted  with  sin,  is  yet  without  any  characters  of 
grace  or  virtue."— Rogers. 

(3)  The   range  of  a  projectile  ;    spec.,  the 
poiut-blanc  range.    [POINT  BLANK.] 

"  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech."  Shakesf. :  Oth.  ili.  4. 

(4)  The  same  as  BLANK  VERSE(q.v.).  (Poetic.) 


Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
Your  lorebeau  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too.'' 
B.  4  Fl :  Philaster.  it  i 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  £  Eng.  Hist.    Plur.  Blanks  :  An  urn- 
written  piece  of  paper  given  to  the  agents  of 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  tvitb 
liberty  to  fill  it  up  as  they  pleased  ;  their  own 
conscience   being  thus  the  measure  of  the 
exactions  they  were  permitted  to  make  from 
the  unhappy  people.     Blanks  were  called  also 
BLANK-CHARTRRS  (q.v.). 

"  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what." 

Shakes?. :  Richard  II.,  it  1. 

2.  Numismatics : 

(1)  A  kind  of  white  or  silver  money  of  base 
alloy,   coined  by  Henry  V.  in  the  parts  of 
France  temporarily  subject  to  England.     It 
was  in  value  about  8d.  sterling,  or,  according 
to  Offord,  about  a  French  livre. 

"Have  you  any  money!  he  answered,  not  nblanfk." 
Gayton's  Felt,  jr.,  p.  ». 

(2)  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current  in 
France,  value  five  deniers  Tournois. 

"  The  Xinte  of  Paris  in  Fraunce. 
5  tonics  is  a  blancke. 
3  hlanrkes  is  a  shilling. 
JO  shilling  is  a  pounde.*1 

The  Post  of  the  World  (1S76X  p.  Ml 

3.  Metal-working :  A  piece  of  metal  brought 
to  the  required  shape  and  ready  for  the  finish- 
ing operation,  whatever  it  may  be.   Specially — 

(a)  A  planchet  01  metal,  weighed,  tested, 
and  milled,  is  a  blank  ready  for  the  die-press, 
which  converts  it  into  a  coin. 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 


blank— blasfemyn 
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(6)  A  strip  of  softened  steel  made  into  the 
required  shape  is  a  blank,  which  cutting  and 
tempering  transform  into  a  file. 

(c)  A  piece  of  iron  with  a  flaring  head,  and 
otherwise  properly  shaped  ready  for  nicking 
and  threading,  is  a  screw-blank,  which  with 
the  final  operations  becomes  a  screw. 

4.  Architect.:  Blank-doors  or  blank-windows 
are  imitations,  and  used  for  ornamentation  or 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  design. 

blank,  also  blankety  blank,  «. 

A  euphemism  for  profane  expletives,  referring 
to  the  blank  or  dash  usually  substituted  for 
these  words  in  writing  or  printing.  (Slang.) 

blank-acceptance,  *.  An  acceptance 
written  on  paper  before  the  amount  to  be  paid 
is  filled  in. 

blank-bar,  *. 

Law  :  A  plea  in  bar,  resorted  to  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  and  designed  to  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  state  at  what  place  the  offence 
was  committed.  It  is  called  also  common 
bar. 

*  blank-bonds,  s. 

Comm.  :  Bonds  in  which  the  creditor's  name 
was  a  blank.  The  document  then  passed  from 

blank-book,  ».  A  book  of  writing-paper 
for  accounts,  memoranda,  £<•. 

blank-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  con- 
taining powder  but  no  ball.  It  is  used  for 
firing  salutes,  for  giving  warning  of  danger, 
or  in  sham  fights. 

blank-charters,    blank    charters, 

s.pl. 

1.  Law  £  Eng.  Hist.  :  The  same  as  BLANKS, 
II.  l.(q.v.). 

"  Which  to  maintaine  my  people  were  sore  pol'd 

With  flues,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  ofprest, 

Blank  cluirten,  oaths,  and  shifts  not  known  of  old, 

For  which  the  commons  did  me  sore  detest  " 

Leg.  of  Rich.  II.,  p.  294. 

2.  Fig.:  Authorisation  to  do  what  one  likes. 

"  Men  do  not  stand 

In  so  ill  case,  that  God  hath  with  his  hand 
Bignd  kings  blank-chart  en,  to  kill  whom  they  hate." 
Donne,  Sat  3. 

blank-cutting,  i.  The  cutting  out  of 
pieces  of  metal. 

Blank-cutting  Machine.  Metal-working  :  A 
machine  for  cutting  out  pieces  of  metal  for 
fabrication  into  articles,  such  as  keys,  files, 
buttons,  &c. 

blank-door,  >. 

Arch.  :  An  imitation  door  in  the  side  of  a 
wall  or  building.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
opened. 

blank-indorsement,  a.  A  bill  or  simi- 
lar instrument  in  which  the  indorsee's  name 
is  omitted. 

blank-tire,  *. 

Wheelwrighting  :  A  tire  without  a  flange. 

blank  verse,  s.  A  kind  of  verse  destitute 
of  rhyme,  but  possessed  of  a  musical  rhythm. 
It  usually  has  h've  feet,  each  of  two  syllables.. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  in  blank  verse,   sol 
also  is  Cowper's  Task. 

"  Our  blank  verge,  where  there  Is  no  rhyme  to  support 
the  expression,  is  extremely  difficult  to  such  as  are 
not  masters  in  the  tongue.  '—Additon, 

blank-window,  5. 

Arch.  :  An  imitation  window  in  a  building, 
with  no  frame  or  glass,  but  designed  simply 
for  symmetry. 


v.t.     [Prom  blank,  a.  &  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  render  white,  pale,  or  wan  ;   to 
blanch,  by  exciting  fear,  anxiety,  jealousy,  or 
other  depressing  emotion. 

"  An  anchor's  cheer  In  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  Joy  " 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1 

2.  Fig.  :  To  extinguish,  to  efface,  to  annul. 

*  blanke,  a.    [BLANK.]    White. 

*  blanke     plumbe,     «.      White-lead. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  blanked,  pa.  par.    [BLANK,  «.] 

blan'-kgt  (i),  *blan'-kgtt,  '  blan'-kgtte, 
*  blan'-quet,  s.  &  a.  [O.  FT.  blanket  ;  Mod. 
Kr.  blanchet  —  a  kind  of  bombast  n  fabric  ;  a 
dimin.  of  blanc  =  white.  In  Gael,  plancaul, 
langaid;  apparently  a  corruption  of  Eng.blan- 
Port,  blanqueta  ;  only  in  the  sense  A.  II.] 


vlan 
ket  ; 


A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  coarse,  heavy,  loosely-woven,  woollen 
stuff,  usually  napped  and  sometimes  twilled, 
used  for  covering  one  when  in  bed.     Being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat  it  prevents  the  warmth 
generated  by  the  body  from  passing  off,  and 
thus  becoming  lost. 

"  Blankttt :  vollon  clothe.    Lodlx."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  The  abilities  of  man  must  fall  short  on  one  side  or 
other,  like  too  scanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  a-bed  ;  if 
you  pull  it  upon  your  shoulders,  you  leave  your  feet 
l«re,  if  you  thrust  it  dowu  upon  your  fe«t,  your 
shoulders  are  uncovered."— Temple. 

(2)  Any  coarse  woollen  robe  used  for  wrap- 
ping purposes. 

"  Blanket  t,  lauiigelle.    Langellia  "—Prompt.  Part. 

H  Way  says,  "...  the  distinction  here 
made  is  not  very  clear,  but  lodix  appears  to 
have  been  a  bed-covering,  as  we  now  use  the 
word  blanket ;  langellus,  blanket-cloth  gene- 
rally." (Note  to  Prompt.  Parv.,  Articles 
Blankett,  vol.  i.  38.) 

*  (3)  Soldiers'  colours  (?).    (Jamieson.) 

"  Thereafter  they  go  to  horse  shortly,  and  comes 
back  through  the  Oldtown  about  ten  hours  in  the 
looming,  with  their  four  captives,  and  but  60  to  their 
blanket.  — Spalding.  ii.  151  (Jamiexnt-t 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  fitted  to  intercept  vision, 
the  allusion  being  to  the  fact  that  a  blanket 
was  formerly  used  as  a  curtain  in  front  of 
the  stage  :    it  was  so  iu  Shakespeare's  time. 
(Cibber,  Nares,  &C.) 

"  Nor  heav'n  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry  hold,  hold  !  '          Shtikesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

II.  Printing :  A  piece  of  woollen,  felt,  or 
prepared  rubber,  placed  between  the  inner 
and  outer  tympans,  to  form  an  elastic  inter- 
posit  between  the  face  of  the  type  and  the 
descending  platen. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  a  blanket,  as  BLANKET- 
BAG  (q.v.). 

blanket-bag,  s.  A  blanket  formed  into 
a  bag. 

"...  but  when  lying  on  our  blanket-bags,  on  a 
good  lied  of  smooth  IKtbble*,  we  passed  most  comfort- 
able nights."— flurwi/i:  Voyage  ttuuiutclte  (ForW.ch.x. 

blanket-washer,  s  A  machine  for 
washing  printers'  blankets.  Ordinarily  it 
consists  of  a  vat  and  rollers,  the  blanket  being 
alternately  soaked  and  squeezed.  A  similar 
machine  is  used  for  calicoes  and  other  fabrics. 

blan-ket  (2),  s.  [In  Ger.  blankette.]  The  same 
as  BLANQUETTE  (q.v.). 

t  blan-ket,  v.t.     [From  blanket  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  tie  round  with  a  blanket,  to  envelop 
in  a  blanket. 

"  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 
Blanket  my  loins;  tie  all  my  h.iir  in  knots  " 

Hhaket/j.  :  Lear,  11.  3. 

2.  To  toss   in  a  blanket  for    some    delin- 
quency, or  as    an  expression    of   contempt. 
[BLANKETING.] 

t  blan'-ket-gd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLANKET.] 

t  blan'-ket-e'er,  s.  [Eng.  blanket;  and  suffix 
-eer.  ]  One  who  uses  a  blanket. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  endeavour  to  get  a 
night's  lodging  in  some  house  or  other,  where  God 
grant  there  may  be  neither  blankets  nor  blnnketeers, 
nor  phantoms,  nor  enchanted  Moore."— Smollet :  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  I.,  bk.  lii.,  c.  4. 

t  bUtn'-ket-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLANKET.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  tossing  one  in  a  blanket,  the 
state  of  being  so  tossed,  or  the  operation  itself. 
"Ah,  oh  !  he  cry'd  ;  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 

Our  purging*,  pumpings,  blanketingt,  and  blows?" 
Pope:  Bunciad,  ii.  154. 

2.  Stuff  or  materials  from  which  blankets 
may  be  made. 

blank -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blank  ;-ly.]  In  a  blank 
manner,  with  such  confusion,  fright,  or  abash- 
ment as  to  produce  paleness  of  countenance. 

*  blank  -  manger,  s.  [BLANC  •  MANOER.] 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  389.) 

blank-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blank;  -mess.]  The 
quality  of  being  blank  ;  the  quality  of  being 
empty,  or  that  of  being  white. 

blanks, «.  pi.    [BLANK,  s.] 

blan-quet'te  (qu  as  lo,  blan-ket  (3),  s. 

{Fr.  bUinqvette  =  (1)  a  kind  of  pear,  (2)  a  fish 
—the  whitebait,  from  blanc  =  white.  In  Ger. 
blankette.]  A  kind  of  pear.  (Johnson,  £c.) 


blaps,  *.  [From  Gr.  /SAai//i?  (blapsis)  —  injury, 
damage  ;  /3A<i</«u  (blapso)  —  fut.  of  /SAan-rw 
(blajito),  (\)  to  disable,  to  hinder,  (2)  to 
damage.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of 
beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Blapsidse 
(q.v.).  Blaps  mucronata 
is  common  in  kitchens  ; 
Blaps  mortisaga  (the 
Death-presaging  Beetle), 
called  also  the  Church- 
yard Beetle  and  the 
Darkling  Beetle,  is  a 
much  rarer  variety.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added 
that  it  docs  not  forebode 


death. 


BLAPS   J10RTI8AOA. 


blap  sl-dae,  s.  pi.    [BLAPS.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Cojeoptera  (Beetles) 
belonging  to  the  section  Heteromera  and  the 
sub-section  Atrachelia.  They  are  of  dull,  ob- 
scure colours,  with  the  elytra  connate  and 
indexed  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  Of 
the  genera  two  are  British,  viz.,  Blaps  and 
Misolampus.  [BLAPS.] 

blare  (1),  *  blo'rin,  v.i.  [In  Ger.  Barren; 
O.  H.  Uer.  Warren,  blarren,  blaren ;  O.  Dut. 
blareit  —  to  bleat,  to  cry,  to  weep.  Imitated 
from  the  sound  (?).] 

1.  (Of  the  form  blorin)  :  To  weep.    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

2.  To  sound  loudly,  as  a  trumpet  docs ;  to 
roar,  to  bellow. 

"  The  trumpet  blared."  Tennyson, 

*  blare  (2),  v.i.    lEtym.  doubtful.]    To  melt, 
as  a  candle  does. 

blare  (3),  v.i.    [BLAIR.]    (Scotch.) 

blare    (1),   s.       [From    blare   (1),    v.   (q.v.).] 
Sound,  as  of  a  trumpet ;  roar,  noise,  bellowing. 
".  .  .  and  sigh  for  battle's  blare          Barlow. 

blare  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

N.iut.  :  A  paste  of  hair  and  tar  for  calking 
the  seams  of  boats. 

blare  (3),  s.  [Swiss-German.]  A  small  coppei 
current  in  Borne.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
value  as  the  batz. 

blar   ncy,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1  Geog  :  A  village  or  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Garryc-loyne,  four  miles  north-west  of  Coi  k, 
in  Ireland.  "  [BLARNEY-STONE.] 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  Smooth,  meaningless,  flatter- 
ing Irish  speech,  designed  to  put  the  person  or 
audience  addressed  in  good  humour,  and  thus 
further  any  ulterior  object  which  the  orator 
may  have  in  view. 

blarney-stone,  blarney  stone, «.    A 

stone  with  an  inscription  built  into  the  wall 
of  an  old  castle  in  the  village  of  Blarney 
[1.  (leog.].  The  kissing  of  this  stone  is  sup- 
posed to  confer  the  ability  to  use  the  peculiar 
kind  of  speech  to  which  it  gives  name. 

t  blar'-ney,  v.t.  &  i.    [From  blarney,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  operate  upon  by  blarney  ;  to 
persuade  or  beguile  with  flattery. 

"  Blarneyed  the  landlord."—  Ining. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  flattery. 

blar'-nej'-er,  ».  [Eng.  blarney,  v. ;  -er.]  On« 
who  uses  blarney  ;  a  flatterer. 

t  blar'-ney-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BLARNEY,  v.] 

"bias,  s.  [A.S.  bices  =  a  blast]  [BLAST,  i.] 
Sound,  blast. 

"  Wei  sore  the  sarysyns  affraid  were  wan  thay  herd* 
that  bltu."—Sir  ferumb.  (ed.  aerrUge).  2.648. 

bla-se',  a.  [A  naturalised  French  word.  It 
is  the  Fr.  blase,  pa.  par.  of  blaier  —  to  dull  or 
blunt  the  senses  through  over-indulgence.] 
Dulled  in  sense  or  in  emotion  ;  worn  out 
through  over-indulgence  ;  incapable  of  being 
greatly  excited. 

".  .  .  M.  Belot  considers  the  Parisian  public  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Ambigu  in  particular,  as  the 
most  blaii,  the  least  easy  to  scandalise  or  shock,  that 
can  be  imagined."—  Timet,  Nov.  5th,  1875. 

*  bias-feme,   *  blas-fe-mere,   s.     [BLAS- 
PHEMER.]   A  blasphemer.    (H'ycl.i/e,  ed.  Pur- 
vey, 1  Tim.,  i.  13  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2.) 

*  blas-fe-myn,    v.t.    &    i.      [BLASPHEME.) 

(Prompt.  Parv.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
clan,  -tian  -  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -ston  =  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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blasfemynge— blast 


*  blas-fe-mynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BLAS- 
PHEMING.]   (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blash,  v.t.  [Designed,  like  plash  and  splash, 
to  imitate  the  sound  produced  by  dabbling 
in  water.]  To  soak,  to  drench. 

1T  To  blash  one's  stomach :  To  soak,  drench, 
or  deluge  one's  stomach  by  drinking  too  co- 
piously of  any  weak  and  diluting  liquor. 
(Jamieson.) 

blash,  s.    [From  blash,  v. ,  or  vice  versa.] 

1.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  more  extreme  than  a 
"  dash  "  of  rain. 

"  Where  suaws  and  rains  wi'  sleety  blaih, 
Besoak'd  the  yird  wi'  dash  on  dash." 
A.  Scott :  Poems,  p  36  ;  Harvest.    {Jamieson.) 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  water  or  weak  liquid 
poured  into  a  vessel. 

blash -ing,    *  blash  -an,  pr.   par.    &  a. 

[BLASH,  v.  (q.v.).  ]     (Scotch.) 

"  Whan  a'  the  fiel's  are  clad  in  snaw. 
An'  blashan  rains,  or  cranreughs  fa . 
Thy  bunny  leaves  tbou  disua  shaw  " 
Picken :  Poems  (1788),  p.  91 ;  To  a  Cowslip.    (Jamieson.) 

blash  -y,  a.   [Eng.  blash ;  -y.] 

1.  Deluging  ;  sweeping  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion. 

"  The  thick-blawn  wreaths  of  snaw  or  blashy  thows 
May  smoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  ews." 

2.  Of  meat  or  drink :   Thin,  weak,  flatulent ; 
debilitating  the  stomach. 

"Ah.  sirs,  tliae  blashi/  vegetables  are  a  bad  thing  to 
have  atween  ane's  ribs  in  a  rimy  night,  under  the  bare 
bougers  o'  a  lauely  barn."— Blacka.  Mug.,  Nov.  1820, 
p.  154.  (Jamieson.} 

bla'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Blisio  Biagi,  an 
Italian  monk.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Jangermanniacese 
(Scaleinoases).  The  chief  species  is  now 
called  Jangermannia  Blasia. 

*blas'-nlt,  a.  [From  Ger.  Wosg  =  bare  (?).] 
Bare,  bald  ;  without  hair. 

"  Ane  treue  truncheour,  ane  ramehome  spone, 
Twa  buttis  of  barkit  blasnit  ledder. 
All  graith  that  gains  to  hobbill  schone. " 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  160,  st.  9.    (Jamieson.) 

•blasome  (Eng.),  *  bla-sowne  (Scotch),  s. 
[BLAZON,  s.] 

t  bla'-son,  v.t.    [BLAZON,  v.] 

*  bias  phe-ma  -tion,   s.      [BLASPHEME.] 
Blaspheming. 

"  The  blasphematione  of  the  name  of  god  corruptis 
the  nyr.'—Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  155. 

*  bias  phe-ma -tour,  s.    [BLASPHEME.]    A 
blasphemer. 

"  Ordeyned  and  made  for  the  swerars  and  blasphe- 
matours."—Cazton :  Golden  Legende,  fo.  431. 

bias  phe  me,    *  bias  le  me,    *  bias  fe 

myn,  v.t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  blasphemer;  Prov.  & 
Sp.  blasfemdr ;  Port,  blasphemer  =  to  blas- 
pheme ;  Ital.  biasimare  —  to  find  fault  with  ; 
Lat.  blasphemo  —  to  blaspheme  ;  from  Gr. 
pAao-^jjjitw  (blasphemed)  —  (1)  to  speak  pro- 
fanely, (2)  to  slander ;  jSXwr&yioc  (blasphemos) 
=  sj>eaking  ill-omened,  slanderous,  or  profane 
words  ;  /3Aa<l>t?  (blapsis)  =  harming,  damage  ; 
0Aairrci>  (blapto)  =  to  disable,  to  hinder,  .  .  . 
to  damage,  to  hurt.  Pheme  is  from  Gr.  <J>r)(xt 
(phemi)  —  to  say,  to  speak.]  [BLAME,  BLAPS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  utter  profane  language  against  God  or 
against  anything  sacred  ;  by  word  of  mouth 
to  arrogate  his  prerogatives ;  or  grossly  to  dis- 
obey his  commands. 

"And  he  opened  bis  mouth  in  blasphemy  against 
God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  hi*  tal>eniacre,  and 
them  that  dwell  in  heaven."— Rev.  xili.  6 

"...  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed."— 
Titus  ti.  5. 

2.  To   utter    injurious,    highly    insulting, 
calumnious,  or  slanderous  language  against  a 
person  in  high  authority,  especially  against  a 
king,  who  may  be  looked  on  as,  in  certain 
respects,  the  vicegerent  of  God. 

11  Those  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord." 

Pope. 

IL  IMW  :  To  deny  the  being  or  providence 
of  God  ;  to  utter  contumelious  reproaches 
against  Christ ;  to  scoff  at  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  attempt  to  turn  them  into  contempt  and 
ridicule.  [BLASPHEMY.]  (Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  4.) 

B.  Intrans. :   To   utter   profane   language 
against  God,  or  to  arrogate  any  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. 


••  Adam.  Oh  !  my  ion, 

Blaspheme  uot  :  these  an  serpents  words." 

Byron  :  Cain,  1.  L 

"Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  bath  sanctified, 
and  smt  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemed  ;  because  1 
said,  I  am  the  Sou  of  Gud?  "—  John  x.  36. 

bias  phe  med,  •  bias  fe  med,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BLASPHEME.] 

bias  phe  mer,  *  blas-fe  '-mere,  s.  [Eng. 
blasphem(e)  ;  -er.  In  Fr.  blasphemateur  ;  Sp. 
blasfemo,  blasfemador  ;  Port,  blasphemador.  ] 
One  who  blasphemes. 

"  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor 
and  injurious.'4—  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

"  Should  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod 
Because  the  insult  's  not  to  man,  but  God  !  " 

Pope  :  Ep.  to  Satires,  ii.  195. 

*  blas-phe'-mer-esse,  s.  [Eng.  blasphemer, 
and  -esse,  suffix,  making  a  feminine  form.]  A 
female  blasphemer. 

"...  the  same  Jone,  a  supersticious  sorceresse,  and  a 
diabolical  blasphemereise  ot  God,  and  of  his  saiuctes." 
—Ball:  Uen.  VI..  au.  9. 

bias  phe  m  ing,  *  blas-fe-mynge,   pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLASPHEME.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <K  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"...  blaspheming  3evr."—Shakesp.  :  Macb.  Iv.  1. 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  blaspheming  ;  blas- 
phemy. 

"Those  desperate  atheisms,  those  Spanish  renoun- 
cings,  and  Ital  iau  blaspheming!,  .  .  ."—Sir  £.  Sandys  : 
State  of  Religion. 

bias  phem  ous,     '  bias  phe-  mous,   a. 

[Lat.  blasphemus;  Gr.  /3Aao-(f»];Ao«  (blasphemes).] 
Containing  blasphemy  ;  grossly  irreverent  to- 
wards God  or  man,  but  specially  the  former. 

^[  The  old  pronunciation  of  blasphemous 
still  lingers  among  the  uneducated. 

"Oh  argument  blasphemous,  false,  and  proud." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  T. 

"Then  they  suborned  men,  which  said,  We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses, 
and  against  God."—  Ac.s  vi.  11. 

bl&S'-phcm-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blasphe- 
mous ;  -l'y.]  In  a  blasphemous  manner  ;  irre- 
verently, profanely. 

"  Where  is  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  while  he 
would  blnsphemously  set  up  to  coutroul  the  commands 
of  the  Almighty  1" 


bias  phem  y,   *  blas-phe-mie,  *  bias 

fe-mie,  s.  [In  Fr.  blaspheme  ;  Sp.  blasfemia  ; 
Port.  b!(isphemia  ;  Lat.  blasphemia,  rarely 
blasphemium  ;  Gr.  /3A.ao-<j»)(xi'a  (blasphemia)  — 
(1)  a  speech  of  evil  omen,  a  profane  speech, 
.  .  .  blasphemy,  (2)  slander.]  [BLASPHEME.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Of  tilings: 

*  1.  Slander,  or  even  well-merited  blame, 
applied  to  a  person  or  in  condemnation  of  a 
thing. 

2.  Profane  language  towards  God  ;  highly 
irreverent,  contemptuous,  abusive,  or  re- 
proachful words,  addressed  to,  or  spoken  or 
written  regarding  God  ;  or  an  arrogating  of  his 
prerogatives. 

"  The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  blas- 
phemy and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades."—  Macaulay  : 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  II.  Of  persons  (the  concrete  being  put  for  the 
abstract):   A  person  habitually  irreverent  to 
God  or  man. 

"  Now,  blasphemy, 

That  swear'st  grace  o'er  board,  not  an  oath  on  shore  f 
Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  v.  L 

B.  Technically: 

L  Theol.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
The  sin  of  attributing  to  Satanic  agency  the 
miracles  which  were  obviously  from  God. 

"  And  whosoever  shall  si>eak  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  but  unto  him  that 
blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  uot  be 
forgiven."—  Luke  xii.  10. 

II.  Law.  :  The  legal  crime  of  blasphemy 
is  held  to  be  committed  when  one  denies  the 
being  or  providence  of  God,  utters  contume- 
lious reproaches  against  the  Saviour,  profanely 
scoffs  at  Scripture,  or  exposes  it  to  contempt 
and  ridicule.  It  being  held  that  Christianity 
is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  blasphemy  ex- 
poses him  who  utters  it  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  even  to  corporal  punishment.  (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4.)  If  in  a  trial 
before  a  magistrate  scandalous,  blasphemous, 
and  indecent  statements  appear  in  evidence, 
it  is  not  legal  to  print  them  in  any  newspaper 
report  given  of  the  trial. 

blast,  "Waste,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  blast  =  a  blast, 
of  wind,  a  burning  (Somner)  ;  Dan.  bloat  ;  Sw. 
blast  ;  Icel.  blastr  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  blast  =  a  blow- 


ing ;  from  A.S.  blcesan  =  to  blow  (Lye);  Goth. 
W<*an.  =  to  blow.]  [BLAST,  BLAZE,  BLOW, 
BLADDER.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  air  in  motion: 

(a)  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  especially  if 
violent 

"  The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 

Of  wintry  btani." 
Covper  :  Translation  of  Horace,  bk.  U.,  ode  x. 

(&)  A  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth,  the  pipe 
of  a  bellows,  or  other  aperture. 

^[  The  blast  of  a  pipe :  The  act  of  smoking. 
(Jamieson.) 

(2)  Of  an  explosion  affecting  the  air: 

(a)  Sudden  compression  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

(b)  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  a  bore, 
in  rocks,  in  a  quarry  ;  or  that  of  "  fire-damp  " 
in  a  mine. 

(3)  Of  sounds  produced  by  air  in  motion :  The 
sound  produced  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  a 
trumpet,  or  any  similar  wind-instrument. 

" .  .  .  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's 
horn,  .  .  ."—Josh.  vL  5. 

".  .  .  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were 
mingled  with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  ot 
the  trumpet."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Pestilential  effects  produced  on  animals 
or  plants  ;  blight. 

(2)  Judgment    from     God,     specially    the 
simoon  (?).    If  so,  then  it  should  be  transferred 
to  A.  I.  1.  (1). 

"  By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed." — Job  iv.  9. 

"  Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him  [Sennacherib], 
.  .  ."—2  Kings  xix.  7  ;  /*».  xxxvit  7. 

(3)  Calamity. 

"  And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  fail. 
When  the  clouds  gather  and  the  blas'.s  assail. 

Jlemans:  The  Abencerragc,  C.  S. 

(4)  Resistless  impulse,  like  that  produced 
by  air  in  violent  motion. 

"  Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the 
desert."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

(5)  A  brag,  a  vain  boast. 

"To  say  that  bee  had  faith  is  but  a  vaiue  Mast ; 
what  hath  his  life  bene  but  a  web  of  vices?"— Boyd: 
LasC  BattM,  p.  1,197. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Iron-working:  The  whole  blowing  of  a 
forge  necessary  to  melt  one  supply  of  ore. 
(American.)  (Webster.) 

^f  Hot-blast :  A  current  of  heated  air. 

2.  Veter.  Med. :  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep. 

B.  As  adj.  (in  compos.):  Pertaining  to  a 
blast  of  air ;  acted  on  by  air  in  motion ;  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  air,  &c. 

blast-engine,  s. 

Pneumatics : 

1.  A    ventilating   machine    on   ship-board 
to  draw  foul    air   from  below  and  induce  a 
current  of  fresh  air. 

2.  A  machine  for  stimulating  the  fire  of  a 
furnace.    [BLOWER.  ] 

blast-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  into  which  a  current  of 
air  is  artificially  introduced,  to  assist  the 


FIG.    1. — SECTION  OF  A    BLAST-FUKNACE. 

natural  draught  or  to  supply  an  increased 
amount  of  oxygen  to  a  mineral  under  treat- 
ment. Some  of  these  are  now  made  on  a  very 
large  scale,  upwards  of  100  ft.  high.  In  Fig. 
2  the  hot-blast  apparatus  is  seen  at  the  left. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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In  front  is  the  sand-bed,  into  which  the  metal 
flows  to  form  pigs. 


2.— EXTERIOR   OK   A    BLAST-FURNACE. 


In  Fig.  1,  A  the  shaft,  /Ire-room,  tunnel :  Is  the  in- 
ternal cavity. 

B  RtUy  :  The  widest  part  of  the  shaft 

c  Lining,  shirt :  The  inner  coat  of  fire-brick*. 

D  Second  lining,  eating:  An  outer  rasing  of  brick 
with  an  interval  between  it  and  the  former. 

E  x/Hjf  MI/  ;  The  filling  of  sand  or  cuke-dust  between 
the  lining  and  cnttng. 

T  Mantle,  outer-stack,  building :  The  outer  wall  of 
masonry. 

0  Mouth,  furnace-top :  The  opening  at  top  for  the 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone. 

m  Landing,  platform :  The  stage  or  bank  at  the  f  ur- 
luux  mouth. 

1  Wall,  crovn,  dome :  The  wall  around  the  furnace- 
top. 

K  Rothes :  The  lower  part  of  the  funiace  descending 
from  the  belly. 

i.  Bearth:  The  pit  under  the  boshes,  by  which  the 
melted  metal  descends. 

M  Crucible :  The  hearth  in  whic  i  the  cast-iron 
collects.  The  lowest  part  is  the  sole. 

K  flam  :  A  stone  at  the  end  of  the  fire-'..earth. 

Tap-hole :  An  opening  cut  away  in  the  hardened  loam 
Of  the  dam. 

o  Tvmp-arch,  working-arch,  foldi,  fauldt :  The  arch 
of  the  mantle  which  admits  to  the  fire-hearth. 

r  Tuyere-arch,  twyer-arch:  Arch  of  the  mantle 
which  leads  to  the  tuyeres. 

Q  Tuyere,  twyer,  twere :  The  cast-iron  pipe  which 
forms  the  nozzle  for  the  blast. 

»,  s  Arches  for  ventilation. 

T  Channels  in  the  masonry  for  the  escape  of  moist- 
are.  (Knight.) 

blast-hearth,  .-. 

Metal. :  A  Scotch  ore-hearth  for  reducing 
lead  ores. 

blast-hole,  *. 

Hydrnul. :  The  induction  water-hole  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pump-stock. 

blast  meter,  s. 

Pnevm. :  An  anemometer  applied  to  the 
nozzle  of  a  blowing  eagine. 

blast-nozzle,  s.  The  orifice  in  the  de- 
livery-end of  a  blast-pipe  ;  a  tuyere. 

blast-machine,  s. 

Pneitm. :  A  fan  inclosed  within  a  box,  to 
which  the  wings  are  attached,  so  that  the 
whole  revolves  together.  It  is  closely  fitted 
within  a  stationary  exterior  case,  into  which 
it  is  journaled.  Air  is  admitted  at  the  sides 
around  the  axis,  and  forced  out  through  an 
aperture  at  the  periphery  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  fan,  which  may,  by  belt  and  pulley 
connections,  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute.  [BLOWER.]  (Knight.) 

blast-pipe,  s. 

Steam-Engine  :  A  pipe  conveying  the  escape- 
steam  from  the  cylinders  up  the  smoke-stack 
of  the  locomotive  to  aid  the  draught.  Its  in- 
vention is  ascribed  to  George  Stewhenson. 

blast,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  blcestan  —  io  blow  (Lye) 
(of    doubtfiil  authority) ;    Icel.    blasa;    Dut. 
olazen;    Ger.  blasen;    Moeso-Goth.    blesan  (a 
hypothetical  root)  =  to  blow.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

L  To  produce  a  blight  upon  plants,  to  stop 
or  impede  their  growth,  or  cause  them  to 
wither  by  the  blowing  on  them  of  a  dry,  cold, 
or  in  any  way  pestilential  wind,  t  Similarly 
to  injure  animals. 

"  And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and  blas'ed  with  the 
east  wind  sprung  up  after  them." — Qen.  xli.  «. 

2.  To  split  or  shatter  rocks  by  boring  in 
them  a  long  cylindrical  hole,  filling  it  with 
gunpowder,  and  then  firing  it  by  means  of  a 
match  so  timed  as  to  allow  the  operator  and 
his  fellow-workmen  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter 
before  the  explosion  takes  place. 


"This  rock  is  the  only  stone  found  in  the  parish  fit 
for  building.  Ik  is  quarried  by  blotting  with  gun- 
powder."—P.  Luiiun:  For/art.  Statin.  Ace,,  i.  «S. 
(Jamieton.) 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  anything  withered  or  scorched 
by  other  appliances  than  wind,  e.g.,  lightning, 
<kc. 

"  She  that  like  lightning  shiued  while  her  face  lasted, 
The  oak  now  resembles,  which  lightning  had  blotted." 

Waller. 

"  You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow'rful  son. 
To  fall,  and  blunt  her  pride." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  IL  4. 

2.  So  to  discourage  a  person  as  to  stop  his 
mental  growth  ;  to  hinder  a  project  or  any- 
thing from  coining  to  maturity. 

"To  his  green  years  your  censures  you  would  suit, 
Not  blaM  that  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit." 

Drjtden. 

"The  commerce,  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judea  endea- 
voured to  renew ;  but  his  enterprise  was  blasted  by 
the  destruction  of  vessels  in  the  harbour."— Arbuthnol. 

3.  To  destroy.     Used— 

(a)  Gen. :  Of  any  person. 

"  Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 
"  Agony  unmix'd,  incessant  gall, 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blotting  all 
Love's  paradise."  Thomson. 

(b)  Of  one's  self  or  another  person  in  coarse 
and  irreverent  imprecations. 

".  .  .  and  without  calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse 
them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast  them,  and 
damn  them.'—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

4.  Of  one's  testimony  :    To   invalidate  ;   to 
destroy  the  credit  of ;  to  render  infamous. 

"He  shews  himself  weak,  if  he  will  take  my  word, 
when  he  thinks  I  deserve  no  credit ;  or  malicious,  if 
he  knows  I  deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  bloat 
lt.~—StiUingfleet. 

5.  Of  the  ears :  To  split,  to  burst,  by  inflict- 
ing unduly  piercing  sounds  upon. 

"  Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  Matt  you  the  city's  ears  ; 
Hake  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  t  Cleop.,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  blow  with  a  wind  instrument. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  above  sense. 


*  (2)  Fig. :  To  boast,  to  speak  in  an  ostenta- 
tious manner  ;  to  talk  swelling  words.  (Scotch.) 

"I  could  miik  my  ae  bairn  a  match  for  the  hichest 
laird  in  Scotland;  an' I  am  uogien  to  blast."— Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  100.  (Jamieton.) 

2.  To  wither  under  the  influence  of  blight. 

blast '-ed  (Eng.),  blast -it  (Scotch),  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [BLAST,  v.t.] 

"...  wee,  blattit  wonner." 

Burns  :  The  Tun  Dogs. 
"  The  last  leaf  which  by  Heaven's  decree 
Must  hang  upon  a  blotted  tree  " 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  2. 
"  And  blasted  quarry  thunders  beard  remote  ! " 
Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

Her.    Of  trees:  Leafless. 

blas-te'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  pAdo-rr/jio  (blastema)  = 
(1)  A  sprout,  (2)  increase,  growth. 

1.  Biol. :  The  formative  material  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  the  initial  matter  or  growth  out 
of  which  any  part  is  developed;  the  indiffer- 
ent tissue  of  the  embryo. 

"  In  the  very  young  embryo  of  mammalia,  as  the 
sheep  or  calf,  the  cerebral  mass  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion contains,  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  and  transparent 
blastema,  transparent  cells  of  great  delicacy  with  a 
reddish  yellow  nucleus."— Toad  *  Bowman :  PhytM. 
Anal.,  i.,  p.  228. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  thallus  or  frond  of  lichens.  (Lind- 

fey.) 

(2)  A  term  used  by  Mirbel  for  a  portion  of 
the  seed  comprising  the  radicle,  plumule,  and 
cauliculus,  indeed  every  part  of  it  except  the 
cotyledons.    (Lindley  :  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

blas-te'-mal,  a.    [From  'blastema  (q.v.),  and 
suffix -of.]    Pertaining  to  a  blastema. 

bias  t-er,  s.    [BLAST,  t>.] 
L  Of  persons: 

1.  Lit. :    One  who  is  employed  to  blow  up 
stones  with  gunpowder. 

"  A  blatter  was  in  constant  employ  to  blast  the  great 
stones  with  gunpowder."— Pennant :  Tour  in  Scotland 
(1769),  p.  »5.  (Jamieton.} 

2.  Fig. :    One  who  mars   or   destroys  the 
beauty  or  character  of  a  person  or  the  vitality 
of  anything. 

"  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty." 

Beaumont  *  flet. :  Rule  a  Wife. 


II.  Of  things :  That  which  thus  mars  or 
destroys  vitality,  beauty,  character,  or  any- 
thing previously  fresh  and  living. 

"  Foul  canker  of  fair  virtuous  action. 
Vile  bluster  of  the  freshest  blooms  on  earth  1 " 
Marsto,! :  Scourge  of  Villainy.  To  Detraction. 

blast'-ie,  blas'-ty,  a.  [Eug.  blast;  -y,  -ie.] 
Gusty. 

"  Iu  the  morning,  th3  weather  was  blasty  and  sleety, 
waxing  more  anfl  more  tempestuous."— The  Provost, 
p.  177.  (Jamieton.} 

bias -tie,  «.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  blast,  s.]  A 
contemptuous  appellation  for  a  little  being, 
person  or  thing,  whose  growth  or  develop- 
ment seems  to  have  been  blasted.  Used — 

(1)  Of  a  "fairy"  contemptuously  viewed  aa 
a  shrivelled  dwarf,  the  expression  fairy  not 
implying  that  it  is  in  all  respects  beautiful, 
but  only  that  it  is  fair,  light-coloured,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  "  brownie,"  which  is  of  » 
dark  hue. 

(2)  Of  an  ill-tempered  child.    (Jamieson.) 

(3)  Of  a  snr.ll  and  contemptible  parasitic 
insect. 

"  Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 
The  blat/ie't  nmkiu  ! " 

Barns :  To  a  Lout*. 

blast -ing  (Eng.),  blast -in  (Scotch),  pr.par., 
a.,  &  s.  [BLAST,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Of  an  act,  operation,  or  process: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  stopping 
the  growth  of  plants,  or  otherwise  injuring 
them  or  anything  else. 

2.  The  act,  oj>eration,  or  process  of  boring  a 
long  cylindrical  hole  in  rocks,  filling  it  with 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  other  explosive,  lay- 
ing a  train  or  a  match,  and  igniting  it,  after 
having  taken  precautions  tor  one's  own  safety 
when  the  explosion  occurs. 

IL  Of  the  means  used  in  such  an  act,  opera- 
tion, or  process :  That  which  causes  injury  to 
plants,  as  a  cold,  dry,  or  pestilential  wind. 

•[  In  Scripture  blasting  is  always  combined 
with  mildew. 

blasting-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  for  blasting. 
It  generally  consists  of  a  tube  filled  with  a 
composition  which  will  burn  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  the  person  firing  it  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety. 

blasting-gelatin,  «.  A  highly  ex- 
plosive compound  of  gun-cotton,  camphor  and 
nitroglycerine;  »lso  called  nitrogelalin  and 
txploiive  gelatin. 

blasting-needle,  s.  A  long  taper  piece 
of  copper,  or  iron  with  a  copper  point ;  used 
when  tamping  the  hole  for  blasting,  to  make 
by  its  insertion  an  aperture  for  a  fuse  or  train. 

blasting-powder,  «.  A  quick-burning 
powder  for  blasting. 

*  blast' -ment,  s.     [Eng.  blast;  -ment.]     In- 
jury to  plants  or  animals,  produced  by  pesti- 
lential winds,  or  any  other  hurtful  inflnence. 
"And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 
Contagious  blastmentt  arc  most  imminent. 

Khaketp.  :  Hamlet,  1.  8. 

bias  to,  pref.  [Gr.  ^AOO-TOS  (blastos)  =  a 
sprout,  a  germ.]  Pertaining  to  a  germ  (the 
meaning  completed  by  the  second  element.] 

blas-to-car'-pous.  a.  [Pref.  blasto-,  and 
Gr.  (copirbs  (karpos)  =  fruit] 

Bot. :  Germinating  inside  the  pericarp. 
Example,  the  Mangroves.  (Brande.) 

blas'-to-$ele,  s.    [Pref.  blasto-,  and  Gr.  «o)Ai« 
(kelis)  =  spot.] 
Biol. :  The  germinal  spot. 

blas'-to-cheme,  s.  [Pref.  blasto-,  and  Gr. 
oxin<»  (ochema}  =  vehicle.] 

Biol. :  A  n.edusiform  planoblast  giving 
origin  to  the  generative  elements,  through 
special  sexual  buds  developed  from  it. 

blas'-to-ccele,  s.      [Pref.    blasto,    and    Gr. 

KotAof  (koilos)  —  hollow.] 

Biol. :  The  central  cavity  in  a  segmented 
ovum. 

blas'-to-chyle,  s.  [Pref.  blasto-,  and  Gr. 
XvAos  (chvlos)  —  juice.] 

Bot.  :  The  clear  mucilaginous  juice  in  tha 
embryonal  sac  in  the  ovule. 


bfiil,  bo^;  p6ut,  J6\W;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph-C 
-cian.  -ttan  =  shan,    -tion,*-sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -dons,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus,    -bit*  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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Wis'-to-derm,  s.  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Or. 
Sep/j.0.  (derma)  —  skin.] 

Biol. :  The  membrane  in  an  ovum  enclosing 
the  yolk.  It  is  the  earliest  superficial  layer 
of  the  embryo. 

blas-to-derm'-ic,  a.  [BLASTODERM.]  Per- 
taining to  blastoderm  (q.v.). 

blas-to-gen'-e-sls, ».  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Eng. 
penes  is.] 
Biol. :  Reproduction  by  budding ;  gemmation. 

blas-tog'-en-y,  *.  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Gr. 
yeveia.  (geneia)  —  generation.] 

Biol. :  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  an 
organism  as  a  whole. 

blast'-oid,  a.  &  s.    [BLASTOIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Blastoidea. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  one  of  the  Blastoidea. 

blOSt-oT-de-a,  8.  pi  [Gr.  /3Aa<rr6«  (blastos) 
=  a  shoot,  and  <-i6o«  (eidos)  =form.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  Echinoderms,  found 
only  in  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 

bias  to  mere,  s.  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Or. 
/ue'pos  (meros)  =  a  part.] 

Biol.  :  Any  one  of  the  segments  of  an  im- 
pregnated ovum. 

blas'-to-pbre,  *.  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Eng. 
pore  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  opening  in  a  blastula  produced 
by  in  vacillation. 

bias  to  sphere,  s.  [Pref.  Uasto-,  and  Eng. 
sphere.] 

Biol. :  A  mulberry  germ,  a  vesicular 
morula  (q  v.).] 

bias  tu  la,  blas'-tule,  s.    [BLASTUS.] 

Biol. :  An  embryonic  sac  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells. 

blas-tu-la  -tion,  s.    [BLASTTJLE.] 

Biol. :  The  conversion  of  a  germ  into  a 
blastula. 

t  blast'-  US,    *.      [Or.    /SAacrrA?    (Uastos)  =  a 

sprout. 

Bot. :  The  plumule  of  grasses. 
bla   tan  9y,  s.     [Eng.  blatan(t);  -cy.]     The 

quality  of  being  blatant. 

bla  tant,  a.  [In  Provinc.  Eng.  Uate  =  to 
bellow.]  [BLEAT.]  Bellowing  like  a  calf; 
brawling,  noisy. 

"  Led  by  blatant  voice  along  the  skies, 
He  cornea,  where  faction  over  cities  flies." 

ParnM:  Queen  Anne'i  Peace. 

H  The  Uatant  beast  of  Spenser  was  intended 
to  symbolize  calumny.  (F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  2.) 

blate,  tblait,  *  bleat,  a.  [A.8.  bleat  = 
gentle,  slow.]  Bashful;  modest;  sheepish. 
(Scotch  &  N.  of  Eng.  dial.) 

"And  if  ye  ken  any  pair  body  o'  onr  acquaintance 
that's  blate  for  want  or  siller,  and  has  far  to  gang 
hauie  .  .  .  ."—Scott  .•  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

blat'e-ness,  s.  [Scotch  blate,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ness.]  Bashfulness;  sheepishness. 

"  If  ye  dlnua  fall  by  your  aln  Matenea,  our  Giny's 
surely  no  past  speaking  to."— The  Entail,  i.  27,  28. 

blatt,  s.    [Ger.  Uatt  =  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  such 
leaves  as  are  not  articulated  to  the  stem,  and 
which  he  considers  more  foliaceous  prolonga- 
tions of  it.  This  structure  is  found  in  some 
endogens  and  acrogens,  whereas  the  leaves  of 
exogens  are  articulated  with  the  stem.  [LAUB.] 

blat'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  cockchafer  or  some 
other  oeetls.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  insects,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Blattidae(q.v.).  It  contains  the 
various  species  of  cockroaches.  Blatta  orien- 
talis  is  the  common  species  in  houses  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  come 
first  from  the  East.  [COCKROACH.] 

•  blat  ter,  v.i.    [In  Ger.  Uattern.] 

1.  Lit.  Of  persons :  To  talk  rashly ;  to  blurt 
out  boastful,  nonsensical,  or  calumnious 
speeches. 

"  For  before  It  [the  tongue]  she  hath  set  a  palllsado 
of  sharp  teeth,  to  the  enii  that  if  peradventure  it  vlll 
not  obey  reason,  which  within  holdeth  It  hard  as  II 
with  a  straight  bridle,  but  it  will  blatter  out  and  not 
tarry  within."—  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  10». 

SL  Fig.    Of  things :  To  patter. 

"  The  raiu  blattered: —Jqfrty- 


blat  ter  a  -tion,    *  blat-er-a'-tion,    s. 

[Eng.  blatter ;  -ation.]    The  act  of  blattering  ; 
a  blurting  out  of  nonsense,  or  worse.    (Coles.) 

blat'-ter-er,   ».    [Eng.    blatter;  -er.]    One 
who  blatters  ;  a  blatteroon.    (Spenser.) 

blat -tor-ing,  pr.  par.  &  *.    [BLATTER.] 

A,  As  present  participle:    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  blurting  out 
boastful,  silly,  or  malignant  words.    (Lee.) 

v  blat-ter-6on',  s.    [Eng.  blatter,  and  suffix 
-oon.]    One  who  blatters. 

" .  .  .  his  face,  which  you  know  he  hath  no  cause  to 
brag  of;   I    hate   such   blatterooni."— Sowell.  bk.  11. 


blat-ti  d39,  s.  [Prom  blatta  (q.v.).]  Cock- 
roaches. 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  cursorial  section  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 
Dr.  Leach  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  an  order 
— Dictyoptera.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Blattidae 
that  transition  is  made  to  the  order  Dermap- 
tera,  which  contains  the  Earwigs.  The  com- 
mon Cockroach  is  Blatta  orientalis.  A  second 
species,  common  with  it  in  ships,  is  B.  Ameri- 
cana. In  addition  to  these  and  two  others  not 
Indigenous  in  European  countries,  Stephens 
enumerates  seven  genuine  natives  The  exotic 
species  are  numerous.  Cockroaches  of  several 
species  are  common  and  very  annoying  in  the 
United  States.  The  largest  species  known  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  measures  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
makes  a.  loud,  drumming  noise.  [BLATTA, 
COCKROACH,  DICTYOPTEUA.J 

blaud  (1),  blad  (1),  *.    [Prom  Gael  Uad  =  an 

enormous  amount ;  bladhail  —  substantial.  ]  A 
crude  lump  ;  a  large  piece  or  considerable 
portion  of  anything  ;  an  unnecessary  quantity. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Grit  bladi  and  bits  thon  staw  full  oft." 

Evergreen,  1.  121,  at  4.    (Jamieton.) 
".  .  .  but  Dongal  would  hear  nothing  but  a  blaud  of 
Davie  Lindsay,  .  .  ."— Scott :  Redgaimtlet,  Lett.  xi 
"  I'll  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 
This  vera  night" 

Burnt :  To  J.  LapraXk. 

blaud  (2),  blad  (2),  blaad,  s.  [From  Gael. 
bladh  =  substance,  pith,  energy  (?).]  A  severe 
blow  or  stroke. 


*  blaun'-dish-ing,  *  blaun  diss  ing,  pr. 

par.    [BLANDISHING.] 

*  blaundercl,  *  blawndrelle,  s.    [0.  Pr. 

blandureau,  bianduriau,  brandureaux  (?),  con- 
nected with  Fr.  &tanc  =  white.]  A  "white 
apple." 

"Blawndrelle,  frute  (blaunderel).  Uelonit." — 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  blauner,  blaundemer,  s.     [Dr.  Murray 
suggests  Fr.  *  blanc  de  mer  =  sea- white.]    A 
species  of  (?  white)  fur  used  to  line  hoods. 

"With  blythe  Maunner  ful  bryght,  and  his  hodbothe." 
Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  155. 

bla'-ver,  bla'-vert,  s.  [From  Dan.  blaa  = 
blue,  and  ver  or  vert,  a  corruption  of  wort  (?).] 

1.  In  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  North  of 
England  :  A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

2.  The  violet    (Scotch.) 

bla'-ver-ole,  s.  [From  blaver,  and  suff.  -oZe.] 
A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus.  [BLAVER,  1.] 

blaw,  *  blawe,  *  blawen,  *  blaue, 
"blauwen,  v.t.  &i.  [BLOW,  v.]  (Scotch.) 

If  To  Uaw  in  one's  lug.  Lit. :  To  blow  in 
one's  ear  ;  to  flatter. 

" '  Hout  wt'  your  fleechlug,'  said  Dame  Martin. 
•  Gae  wa'— gae  wa;,  lad  :  dinua  blaw  in  folk's  lugi  that 
gate  ;  me  and  Misa  Lilias  even'd  thegither ! '  "—Scott  : 
Jiedgauntlet,  ch.  xii. 

blawn  (Smtfi),  *  blawne,  *  blawene  (0. 

Eng.),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BLOWN.] 

*  blawnchede,  pa.  par.    [BLANCHED.]  (Morte 
d' Arthur,  3,039.) 

bla'-wort,  blae'-wort,  «.  [From  Dan.  Uaa 
=  blue,  azure,  and  Eng.  suff.  wort  =  an  herb.] 
The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  two  plants. 

1.  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

T  Blawort  Hill,  in  the  parish  and  county  of 
Renfrew,  is  called  after  it. 

2.  Centaurea  Cyanus. 


blay,  s.     [Corrupted  from  bleak  ('/).]     A  fish. 
the  Bleak  (q.v.). 

f  blay'-ber-ry,  *.    [BLAEBERRY.] 

blaze  (1),  *  blase,  *  blaise  (Eng.),  bleeze, 
bleize,  bleise,  *  bleis,  *  bless,  *  bles 

(Scotch),  s.  [A.S.  blaise,  blaze,  blize  =  a  blaze, 
what  makes  a  blaze,  a  torch.  (Not  the  same 
as  bices  =  a  blast. )  Dan.  blus  =  a  flambeau  ; 
IceL  Uys ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bias  =  a  taper,  a  candle.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  flame  sent  forth  when  any  thing  is  in 
a  state  of  fierce  combustion. 

"What  If  the  vast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms 
below  London  Bridge  should  be  in  a  blate  I  "—Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

2.  The  illumination  afforded. 

(a)  By  such  a  flame. 

"Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir,  and  transept  wer« 
in  a  blaze  with  innumerable  waxlights."— ifacaulay  ! 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(6)  By  bright  sunlight. 

"  Through  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him, 

Ilemans :  Part  of  Eclogue,  IS. 

"  Ten  thousand  forms,  ten  thousand  different  tribe*. 
People  the  blaze."       Thornton  :  Seasons;  Summer. 

{c)  By  anything  gleaming  ;  a  gleam. 

"  I  rear'd  him  to  take  joy 
I'  th'  blaze  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  young 
To  look  upon  the  day-king  1 " 

Jlemans :  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

3.  Spec. :  (a)  A  lively  fire  made  by  means  of 
furze,  &c. 

"  An'  of  bleech'd  birns  pat  on  a  canty  bleeze." 

Sou:  Helenore  (Isted.),  p.  7L    (Jamieton.} 

(b)  A  torch. 

"  The  f  erefull  brandis  and  bleistis  of  hate  f  yre, 
Keddy  to  birn  thy  schippis,  lemand  schlre." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  120,  S. 

(c)  A  signal  made  by  fire.    (In  this  sense  it 
is  still  used  at  some  ferries,  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  kindle  a  Weise,  when  a  boat  is 
wanted  from  the  opposite  sids.)    (Jamieson.) 

IL  More  or  less  figuratively : 

1.  An  object  shining  forth  in  lively  colours  ; 
anything  gorgeous. 

"The  uniforms  were  new :  the  ranks  were  one  blat* 
of  scarlet"— JUacaulay :  nitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Anything  which  bursts  forth  fiercely. 

"For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath." 

tihaketp.  :  Trail.  4  Crest.,  iv.  5. 
"...  his  rash,  fierce  blaze  of  riot." 

Ibid.,  Richard  II.,  U.  1. 

"  Natural  rebellion,  done  1'  the  blaze  of  youth, 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  liurus  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

3.  Anything  which  acts  with  transcendent 
illuminating  power. 

"Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  Naze." 

Jlemans  :  To  the  Ey». 

4.  Widely  diffused  fame  ;    a  report  every- 
where spread  abroad. 

"  How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  aiid  ways !  " 

Cowper:  Charity. 

blaze  (2),  s.  [In  Sw.  bles,  U&sa, ;  Dan.  bits; 
Icel.  Uesi  •  Dut.  bits  =  a  firelock,  a  blaze,  a 
horse  with  a  blaze.] 

Farriery :  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse,  de- 
scending from  the  forehead  almost  to  the 
nose.  (Johnson,  etc.) 

blaze  (1),  *  bla-sen,  *  bla-syn', '  bla-sin, 

v.i.&t.    [From  blaze,  a.,  orA.S.  blase.]  [BLAZE 
(1),  «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  burn  with  a  conspicuous   flame   In 
place  of  simply  being  red  with  heat,  or  smoul- 
dering. 

"  When  numerous  wax  lights'  in  bright  order  blaze." 
Pope  :  Jtape  (if  the  Lock,  lit  168. 
"  A»  it  blazed,  they  threw  ou  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair." 

Shakesp.:  Com.  of  Errort,  v.  1. 

2.  To  shine  forth  with  a  gradually  expand- 
ing, or  expanded  stream  of  light.      Spec.,  of 
sunlight. 

-'here  the  ray» 

'    \ublaze." 
eneerrage,  c.  1. 

3.  To  shine  forth  in  brilliant  colours. 

".  .     that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which  blazes  on 
every  side  with  the  most  ostentatious  colouring  of 
Jordaens  and  Hondthorst."— Uacaulay :   Hitt.   Kng.. 
ch.  v. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  emotion  :  To  be  enkindled  ;  to  shine ; 
to  gleam  forth. 

"  Affection  light*  a  brichter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art." 
Cowper :  To  the  Jlev.  W.  Cawthome  tTntvte. 

2.  To  gasconade  ;  to  brag. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
$r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mate,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  03  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  fcw. 
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"  And  ye'll  specially  understand  that  ye 're  no  to  be 
Kuziny  and  blustiug  about  your  master's  name  and 
mine."— Scott :  Hob  Ron,  ch.  xxvit 

B.  Transitive:    To  fire  off,   to  let  off,   to 
cause  to  explode.    [C.  1.] 

C.  In  a  special  phrase :  To  blaze  away  (collo- 
yuial).     (Trans.  &  Intraiis.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  flre  off. 


Candlemas."— Scott:    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  1L   104. 
(Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  boast,  to  brag. 

" .  .  .  to  ait  there  bleezing  away  with  your  lang 
tales,  as  if  the  weather  were  not  windy  enow  without 
your  help."— Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  v. 

blaze  (2),  *  bla  sen,  *  bla-syn',  v.t  [A.8. 
blcesan  (?)  —  to  blow  (Lye)  ;  Sw.  blasa  =  to 
blow,  to  wind,  to  sound,  to  smelt ;  Icel.  blasa ; 
Dan.  blase  ;  Dut.  blasen  =  to  blow  a  trumpet ; 
Moeso-Goth.  (in  compos,  only)  blesan.]  To 
proclaim  far  and  wide ;  to  spread  abroad,  as 
a  report,  fame,  &c. 

"The  noise  of  this  fight,  and  issue  thereof,  being 
Hated  by  the  country  people  to  some  noblemen  there- 
abouts, they  came  thither."— Sidney. 

IF  It  is  almost  always  followed  by  abroad, 
about,  forth,  or  any  word  of  similar  import. 
"  Whole  follies,  blaz'd  about,  to  all  are  known. 

And  are  a  secret  to  himself  alone. "        OranvUlt. 
"  The  heav'ns  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes."  Shakesp. :  Jul.  COM.,  11  2. 

44 ...  and  blaze  abroad 
Thy  name  for  evermore. " 

Milton:  Trantl.  of  Ft.  Ixrxvt 

•  blaze  (3),  *  blasyn,  v.t.  [Contracted  from 
blazon  (2)  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  To  emblazon  ;  to  blazon  (q.v.). 

14  This,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  a  fierce ;  and  you 
•bould  then  have  blazed  it  thus :  be  bears  a  fierce, 
sable,  between  two  fierces,  or."— Peacham. 

blaze  (4),  v.t.  [From  blaze  (2),  s.]  To  mark  a 
tree  by  pealing  or  chipping  off  a  part  of  the 
bark,  so  as  to  leave  the  white  wood  displayed. 

blazed,  pa.  par.    [BLAZE  (1,  2,  3,  &  4),  v.] 
blaz'-er  (I),  *.     [Eng.  blaze  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  That  which  blazes  or  shines  ;   a  very 
bright,  hot  day. 

2.  A  short  loose  coat  of  bright  colours,  worn 
at  tennis  and  other  sports. 

bla'z-er(2), v  tola  -sour,  s.  [From  Eng.  blaz(e) 
(2),  v. ,  and  suff.  -er.  ]  One  who  blazes  abroad 
any  intelligence,  and  especially  a  secret  which 
he  was  in  honour  bound  not  to  divulge. 

44  Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard, 
Bablers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  cryme." 

Spenser :  F.  C.,  II.  iz.  25. 

•bla'-zer  (3),  s.  [BLAZE  (3).]  A  blazoner, 
herald. 

"  After  tlaserli  of  arrays  there  be  bot  v]  coloris.4'— 
Juliana  Barnes :  Heraldry. 

blaz-ing  (l),    *blas-ing  (Eng.),  *  blee- 

zihg  (Scotch),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [BLAZE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :    In   senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Look  to  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war." 

Byron:  Curie  of  Minerva. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Burning  with  a  conspicuous  flame  ; 
emitting  flame. 

"  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath  by  the  sight  of 
the  blazing  dwellings."— Macaulau :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
zlii. 

2.  Fig. :  Emitting  light,  radiant,  lustrous  ; 
shining  conspicuously  from  afar. 

44  The  armed  Prince  with  shield  so  blazing  bright" 
Spenser :  F.  «.,  V.  it  28. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  state  of  burn- 
Ing  with  a  conspicuous  flame. 

"  Blatynge,  or  flamynge  of  lyre.  Ftommacio."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

blazing  comet,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  firework. 

blazing  off,  s. 

Metal-working :  Tempering  by  means  of 
burning  oil  or  tallow  spread  on  the  spring  or 
blade,  which  is  heated  over  a  fire. 

blazing  star,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  comet.    (Lit.  <fe  fig.) 
*  (a)  Used  formerly  in   prose   as   well  as 
poetry. 

44  Thus  you  may  long  live  an  happy  instrument  for 
your  king  and  country  ;  you  shall  not  be  a  meteor,  or 
a  blazing  star,  but  srrlla  fxa ;  happy  here  and  more 
happy  hereafter."— Bacon. 

(b)  Now  only  in  poetry. 


"  Saw  ye  the  blazing  ttar  I 
The  heavens  lookU  down  on  freedom's  war, 
And  lit  her  torch  on  high  1 " 

Hemant :  Owen  (jlyndvrr's  War  Song. 
"  The  year  1402  was   ushered  in  with  a  comet  or 
blazing  star,  which  the  bards  interpreted  as  an  omen 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Gleudwr."— llemans  :  Note 
on  the  above  lints. 

2.  An  American  name  for  two  plants. 

(a)  Liatris  squarrosa,  a  composite  cichora- 
ceous  species  with  long  narrow  leaves  and 
fine  purple  flowers.     |  LIATIUS.  j 

(b)  Chanuelirium  luteum. 
IL  Her. :  A  comet    [I.,  1.] 

bla  z-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZE  (2),  t4.] 

44  Where  rapture  reigns,  and  the  ecstatic  lyre 
Guides  the  blest  orgies  of  the  blazing  quire." 
Covtper :  Trantl.  of  MiUon,  On  the  Damon. 

blaz-ing  (3),  *blas-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  t. 

[BLAZE  (3),  ».] 

As  subst.  :  The  act  of  emblazoning. 

41  Blatynge  of  arrays.    Descripcio. " — Prompt.  Parv. 

bla'Z-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  blazing;  -ly.]     So 
as  to  blaze,  or  in  a  blazing  manner. 

bla  zon  (1),    t  bla  -son  (1),  *  bla  soun, 
*  bla-sen  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [From  Eng.  blase  = 
to  proclaim.]    [BLAZE  (2),  t4.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  display,  to  exhibit,  to  show  off. 


In  these  two  princely  boys  !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  iweet  head." 

Shakesp.  :  CymbeHne,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  publish  extensively. 

(1)  To  proclaim  publicly  by   means   of  a 
herald. 

"The  herald  of  Ingland  blatonit  this  erle  Dauid  for 
aim  vailyeant  and  nobil  knicht."— BeUend:  Chron.,  bk. 

xvi.,  ch.  10.    (JamietoYi.) 

(2)  To  advertise  an  article  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  pen.    [See  example  under  BLAZONING.] 

(3)  To  avow  and  publicly  glory  in  a  shame- 
ful deed,  or  in  anything. 

44  And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere !" 

Shakesp. :  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  shine,  to  be  brilliant  or 
conspicuous. 

bla  zon  (2),  t  bla'-son  (2),  *  bla-sen  (2), 

*  bla-syn,  v.t.    [In  Ger.  blasoniren;  Fr.  & 
Prov.  blasonner;  Sp.  blasondr;  Port,  brazonar; 
Ital.  blasoiiare ;  from  blazon  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Her. :  To  describe  a  coat  of  arms  in  such 
a  manner  that  an  accurate  drawing  may  be 
made  from  the  description.    [BLAZONRY.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  emblazon,  to  render  conspicuous  to 
the  eye. 

44  And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  110  uru  to  blazon  their  renown." 

Hemant :  Rettor.  of  Workt  of  Art  to  Italy. 

(2)  To  deck,  to  embellish,  to  adorn. 

44  She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form  : 
So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm." 

Garth. 

bla -zon  (1),  s.    [From  blazon  (I),  v.]    Procla- 
mation ;  diffusion  abroad  by  word  or  pen, 

44  But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  * 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  5. 

14  How  light  its  essence !  ho«  unclogg'd  its  powers. 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen  1 " 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  11  63. 

bla'-zon  (2),  t  bla -son,  *bla-soun  (£»?.), 

*  bla  sowne  (0.  Scotch),  s.     [Fr.  blason  (in 
eleventh  century)  =  a  buckler,  a  shield  ;  next, 
a  shield  with  a  coat  of  arms  painted  on  it ; 
then  towards  the  fifteenth  century,  a  coat  of 
arms  (Skeat) ;  Sp.  blason ;  Ital.  blasone  ;  Port. 
brasao ;  Prov.  blezo,  blizo  ;  from  A.S.  blcese  —  a 
torch.] 

L  Technically: 
1.  Heraldry: 

(1)  Formerly :    Dress   over   the  armour  on 
which  the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 

44  William  of  Spens  percit  a  blatovme, 
And  throw  thre  j'awld  of  Awbyrchowne." 

Wyntoten,  viii.  S3,  21. 

(2)  Now: 

(a)  The  art  of  accurately  describing  coats  of 
arms  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  from  the 
description.  Also  the  art  of  explaining  what 
is  drawn  upon  them.  [BLAZONRY.] 

44  Proceed  unto  beasts  that  are  given  in  arms,  and 
teach  me  what  I  ought  to  observe  in  their  blazon."— 
Peacham. 

(ft)  That  which  is  blazoned  ;  a  blazoned  coat 
of  arms. 


44  He  wean  their  motto  on  his  blade, 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed.44 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.  15. 

2.  Scots  Law.  Spec. :  A  badge  of  office  worn 
by  a  king's  messenger  on  his  arm. 

44  In  the  trial  of  deforcement  of  a  messenger,  the 
libel  will  be  cast  if  it  do  not  expressly  mention  that 
the  messenger,  previously  to  the  deforcement,  dis- 
played his  blazon,  which  is  the  badge  of  his  office."— 
Ertkine  :  hat.,  bk.  4,  tit  4,  §  33.  (Jamieson.) 

H.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  &  (2)  In  the  same  sense  as  L,  1  4  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  In  a  good  sense  :  Fame,  celebrity. 
44 1  am  a  gentleman.— I'll  be  sworn  thou  art ; 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  action,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon." 

Shakesp.  :  Taelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense :  Ostentatious  display. 

14  Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude  th« 
blazun  of  their  exploits  upon  the  company."— Collier. 

«fl  Blazon  (2),  especially  in  its  figurative 
sense,  is  closely  akin  in  meaning  to  blazon  (1), 
s.  (q.v.). 

bla  -zoned  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZON  (1),  v.} 
bla'-zoned  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZON  (2),  «.] 

"  Now  largesse,  largesse,  Lord  Marmiou, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i.  IL 
"  And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung." 

Temiyson :  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  pt.  iiL 

bla'-zon-er  (1),  s.  [From  Eng.  blazon  (1),  and 
suff.  -er.]  One  who  blazes,  publishes  anything 
extensively  abroad.  (Wttoster.) 

"  These  historians,  recorders,  and  Idazoneri  of  virtue 
.  ."—Burke :  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

bla'-zon  er  (2),  s.  [From  Eng.  blazon  (2),  and 
suff.  -er.  In  Fr.  blasonneur.]  One  who 
blazons  coats  of  arms. 

bla'-zon-ing,  pr.  par.    [BLAZON,  «.] 

44  One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens." 
Shaketp. :  Othello,  it  1. 

bla'-zdn-ment,  s.  [Eng.  blazon ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  blazoning  ;  the  act  of  diffusing  abroad  ; 
the  state  of  being  so  blazoned. 

bla -zon-ry,  s.    [Eng.  6 lazon;  -ry.] 

Heraldry  : 

1.  The  art  of  blazoning. 

(1)  The  art  of  describing  a  coat  of  arms  in 
such  a  way  that  an  accurate  drawing  may  be 
made  from  the  verbal  statements  made.     To 
do  this  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  shield 
[POINT]  is  particularly  necessary.      Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  tincture  or  tinctures  of 
the  field  ;  of  the  charges  which  are  laid  im- 
mediately upon  it,  with  their  forms  and  tinc- 
tures ;  which  is  the  principal  ordinary,  or,  if 
there  is  none,   then  which    covers  the  fess 
point ;  the  charges  on  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal one  ;  the  charges  on  the  central  one,  the 
bordure — with  its   charges  ;   the  canton  and 
chief,  with  all  charges  on  them  ;  and,  finally, 
the  differences  or  marks  of  the  cadency  and 
the  baronet's  badge. 

44Give  certain  rules  as  to  the  principlesof  blazonry.' 
Peacham  on  Drawing. 

(2)  The  art  of  deciphering  a  coat  of  arms. 

2.  That  which  is  emblazoned. 

44  The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
'  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 
Of  silver,  waving  wide !  " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  T.  a. 

*  blaz'-ure,  s.    [BLAZE  (3).]    Blazonry. 

"The  blasitre  of  hisarmei  was  gules  .  .  ."—Berntrt: 
froitsart,  ch.  281,  p.  421. 

*  We,  *  blee,  s.    [BLEE.]    (William  of  Palerne, 
3,083.) 

*  blea   (1),   *.     [Etymology   doubtful.]     The 
part  of  a  tree  immediately  under  the  bark. 

blea  (2),  *.  [Contracted  from  bleak,  s.]  The 
fish  called  a  bleak.  (Kersey.) 

blea-ber-ry,  s.  [BLAEBERRY.]  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Vaccinium  uliginosum, 
a  British  plant,  called  also  Great  Bilberry  01 
Bog  -  Whortleberry.  [BILBERRY,  WHORTLK 
BERRY,  VACCINICM.] 

bleach  (1),  *  ble^he,  *  ble  gh-en,  v.t.  &  i 
[A.S.  blcecan,  fttecean.,  o&tecan  (trans.  ),6Zocian 
(intrans.)  =  to  bleach,  to  fade  ;  Sw.  bleka, 
blekna;  Dan.  blege;  Dut  bleeken ;  Ger.  blei- 
chen.  From  A.S.  bl<tc,  bide  =  pale,  pallid, 
shining,  white,  light]  [BLEAK,  a.  See  also 
BLANCH.] 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cia-n, -tlan-^shan,    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -sious, -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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bleach— bleat 


A.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  colour  from 
cloth,  thread,  or  anything  else,  so  as  to  leave 
it  of  a  more  or  less  pure  white. 

1.  By  human  art.    [BLEACHING.] 

"  A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  hail  been  bleach'd,  o'enpread  the  board  ; 


2.  By  the  chemistry  of  nature. 

"  While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
That,  bteach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
'  '  " 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  becoine  white  through  the 
removal    of  the    previously-existing   colour, 
either  by   human   art   or  by  some   natural 
agency. 

"The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge." 

Shaken).  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2.    (Sony.) 
"  The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense  ; 
Lays  him  along  the  suows,  a  stiffen'd  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 
Thomson  :  Seasons  ;  Winter. 

*  bleach   (2),    v.t.      [A.S.   Mac,    blase.]     To 
blacken,  darken. 

"Jfotrier.  To  black,  blacken  ;  bleach,  darken,"  4c. 
—  Cotgrave. 

•  blea9h,  s.    [BLEACH  (1),  v.\ 

*  1.  Whiteness,  paleness. 
2.  The  act  of  bleaching. 
blea9hed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLEACH,  v.t.] 

bleach  cr,  s.    [Bng.  bleach  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to 
bleach  cloth  or  thread. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  bleaching. 

3.  A  shallow  tub  lined  with  metal  used  in 
distilling  rock-oil. 

f  blea9h'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  bleach  ;  -en/.  In  Dut 
bleckerij.]  A  place  for  bleaching. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  great  bleachery  are  the  publick 
walls."—  Pennant. 

blea9h  '-field,  s.  [Eng.  bleach;  field.]  A 
field  in  which  cloth  or  thread  is  laid  out  to 
bleach.  (Webster.) 

blea9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLEACH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:    The  art   of  rendering 
materials  colourless.    This  is  done  by  exposing 
them  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the 
action  of  bleaching  agents.    The  chief  of  these 
is  called  bleaching-powder.     It  is  chloride  of 
lime,  and  is  prepared  by  exposing  moistened 
quicklime  to  the  action   of  chlorine,   when 
hypochlorite   and   chloride    of  calcium   are 
formed,  the  former  being  the  bleaching  agent. 
By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  good  bleaching- 
powder  thirty  per  cent,  of  chlorine  is  liber- 
ated.   Substances  are  bleached  by  alternately 
dipping  them  in  dilute  solutions  of  bleaching- 
powder  and  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Bleach- 
ing-powder is  also  used  to  purify  an  offensive 
or  infectious  atmosphere. 

bleaching-liquid,  s.  A  liquid  used  for 
taking  colour  out  of  cloth  or  thread. 

bleaching-powder,  s.  A  powder  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  There  are 
several,  but  the  one  generally  used  consists  of 
chloride  of  lime.  [BLEACHING,  C.] 

bleak,  *  bleik,  *  blcike,  *  bleyke, 
*  bleche,  *  blak,  *  blac,  a.  [A.S.  blitc,  bide 
=  pale,  pallid,  shining,  white,  light  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  Mac,  blac  unaccented,  blaca 
=  black).  In  O.  I  eel.  bleikr;  Sw.  blek  ;  Dan. 
bleg;  Dut.  bleek  ;  O.  L.  Ger.  bUc  ;  (N.  H.)Ger. 
bleich  =  pale,  wan  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bleicher.  From 
A.S.  bllcan  =  to  shine,  glitter,  dazzle,  amaze  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bliken  =  to  shine  ;  Gr.  <j>\ey<a 
(phlego)  =  to  burn,  to  scorch,  to  make  a  flash, 
to  shine  ;  <j>pvy<a  (phrugo)  —  to  roast  ;  Lith. 
blitzgu  =  gleam  ;  Sansc.  bharg,  bhdrge'  =  to 
shine.] 

1.  Of  persons  :   Pale,  pallid,  wan,  ghastly. 
[BLEAK-FACED.  ] 

"  Bleyke  of  coloure  :   PaUidut,  lubalbtu."—  Prompt. 

"  When  she  came  out,  she  seemed  as  bleak  at  one  that 
were  laid  out  dead."—  foxe  i  Book  of  Martyrs.  Escape 
of  Agnes  Wardall. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Of  the  air:  Cold,  cutting,  keen. 

"  In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtaiu'd  to  shelter  Him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air  :  a  stable  was  our  warmth." 
Milton-  P.  A,  bk.  1L 


(2)  Of  anything  which  in  its  normal  state  is 
clothed  with  vegetation,  as  a  portion  of  land,  a 
country,  &c.  :  Bare  of  vegetation. 

"  Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  l«fore  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there.* 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 
•'  In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland." 
Longfellow :  To  an  old  Danish  Song-book. 

(3)  Desolate,  cheerless. 

(a)  Literally. 

"  At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach." 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

(b)  Figuratively. 

"  Those  by  his  guilt  made  desolate,  and  thrown 
On  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone." 

s ;  The  Abencerrage. 


bleak-faced,  a.    (Scotch.) 

"1.  Lit. :  Having  a  "bleak,"  i.e.,  a  pallid 
face.  [BLEAK,  1.] 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  a  bleak  aspect.  In  the 
subjoined  example  the  reference  is  primarily 
to  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  country  on  the 
2nd  November  (Hallowmas),  and  then  to 
the  dispiriting  memories  of  death  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  festival  of  All  Souls,  held  on 
that  day,  inspires. 

"  As  bleak-fa<?d  Hallowmas  returns." 

Burns  :  The  Twa  Dogs. 

bleak.  •  blea,  t  bleik,  tblick,  tbleis, 
t  blay,  s.  [In  Ger.  blicke.  Named  from  its 
"  bleak  "or  white  colour.]  [BLEAK,  a.]  A  fish, 
the  Leuciscus  alburnus  of  Cuvier,  belonging  to 
the  family  Cyprinidie.  It  is  a  river  fish  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  Britain.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those  fishes  the  scales  of 
which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  pearls.  [ALBUM,  2.] 

"  The  bleak,  or  freshwater  sprat,  is  ever  in  motion, 
and  therefore  called  by  some  the  river  swallow.  His 
back  is  of  a  pleasant,  sad  sea-water  green  ;  his  belly 
rhite  and  shining  like  the  mountain  snow.  Bleaks 


are  excellent  meat,  and  in  best 
Waltc 

"  Alburnus.  An  qui  nostratibus,  the  Bleis  I  "—Sibb.: 
Scot.,  p.  25.  (J»mieton.) 

*  bleaked,«.  [Eng.Weafc;  -ed.]  Made  "bleak," 
pallid,  or  pale. 

"  By  the  fourthe  seale,  the  beast,  the  voyce,  and  the 
pale  norse,  inayest  thou  vnderstaude  the  heretykes, 
whiche  dyd  dyuerse  wayes  and  a  long  tyme  vexe  the 
holy  churche  with  false  doctrine.  And  haue  made  it, 
as  it  were  pale  &  bleaked  for  very  aorow  &  heuynes."— 
Udal. :  Jtea.,  ch.  vt 

bleak -ish,  a.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
bleak.  (Ogilvie.) 

bleak  -ly,  *  bleake'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bleak ; 
-ly.]  In  a  bleak  manner  ;  coldly. 

"  Near  the  sea-coast  they  bleakly  seated  are." 

May :  Lucan,  bk.  9. 

bleak'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  bleak;  coldness, 
chilliness.  - 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without 
complaining  of  the  bleakness  of  the  air  ;  as  the  armies 
of  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter." — 
Addison. 

*  bleak'-y,  a.     [Eng.  bleaic;  -y.\    The  same  as 
BLEAK. 

"  But  blanky  plains,  and  bare,  inhospitable  ground." 
Dryden :  The  Jlind  and  Panther,  iii. 

blear,  *bleare,  *  bleere,  *  blere,  *  bier- 
en,  v.t.  &i.  [A  modification  of  blur.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.    Of  the  eyes :  To  make  watery  or  sore. 
(Used  chiefly  of  the  action  of  catarrh.) 

"  Is't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight, 
Of  oracles  like  these?  "        Camper :  Task,  bk.  iii. 
"  When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 

Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil,  to  stay  from  school ; 

Averse  to  pains."  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  blind  the  intellectual  perception 
of  a  person  by  a  false  argument  or  by  flattery. 
Used  in  the  phrase  to  "  blear  one's  eye"  (Eng.), 
to  "  blear  one's  ee  "  (Scotch). 

"This  may  stand  for  a  pretty  superficial  argument, 
to  blear  our  eyes,  and  lull  us  asleep  in  security."— 
Ralegh. 

" '  I  want  nane  o'  your  siller,'  she  said, '  to  makr  ya 
think  I  am  blearing  your  ee."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxxix. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  wry  faces. 

"  And  grymly  gryn  on  hym  and  blere." 

n ampule :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,226. 

blear,  *  blear c,  *  bier  (Eng.  &  Scotch), 
*  bleir  (Scotch),  a.  &  s.  [From  Sw.  plira  = 
to  blink  ;  blirtra  =  to  lighten,  to  flash  ;  Dan. 
plire  =  to  leer.  Cognate  with  Eng.  blur  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.    Of  the  eyes :  Dim  and  sore  with  a 


watery  liquid,  produced   by    catarrh,  by 
blow,  or  in  any  other  way. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Subjectively.     Of  the  mental  perception: 
Dull,  obfuscate. 

(2)  Objectively :  Looking  dim,  obscure,  ob- 
fuscate to  the  mental  vision  which  beholds  it ; 
deceptive,  illusory. 

"  Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments."     Milton  :  Comut. 
B.  As  substantive :  Anything  which  renders 
the  eyes  sore  and  watery  or  which  dims  vision. 
"  Tls  nae  to  mi nl  with  unco  fouk  ye  see. 
Nor  is  the  blear  drawn  easy  o'er  her  ee." 

/lots  :  //elenure,  p.  91.     (Jiimieton.) 

If  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  think  ane  man.  Sir,  of  your  yeiris 
Suld  not  lie  blyiidit  with  the  b/eiris." 

Philotus :  S.  P.  Rep.,  iii.  7.    (Jamieson.) 

blear-eye,  s.  An  eye  which  has  its  vision 
obscured  by  watery  humour. 

blear-eyed,  *blear-eeyde,*bleare- 
eyed,  *  bier-eyed,  *  bier  led,  *  bler- 
eighed,  *bler-yed,  blere  eyed,  a. 

Having  blear  eyes.     Used — 

1.  Lit.    Of  eyes :  Having  watery  sore  eyes, 
with  dimmed  sight. 

(1)  Gen.    Of  those  of  man. 

(2)  Of  those  of  the  owl :  This  sense  is  founded 
on  inaccurate  observation  ;  the  owl  has  no 
defect  of  vision,  the  idea  no  doubt  having 
arisen  from  its  frequent  blinking  in  the  day- 
light. 

"  It  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  calumny  to  blast  the 
dignity  of  an  honest  man,  than  of  the  blear-eyed  owl 
to  cast  scandal  on  the  sun.  "-L Estrange. 

(3)  Of  the  eyes  of  any  imaginary  being  per- 
sonified in  human  form. 

"  Yes,  the  year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared/" 
Longfellow :  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Tear. 

2.  Figuratively.    Of  man's  mental  perception  : 
Dull,  obfuscate.    [BLEAR,  A.,  I.  2.] 

"  That  even  the  blear-eyed  sects  may  find  her  out." 
Dryden :  The  Hind  and  Panther,  11. 

bleared  (Eng.),  blear-it,  bler-it  (Scotch), 
va.  par.  &  a.    [BLEAR,  v.t.] 

"  The  Dardauian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit" 

Shakeap. :  Her.  of  Yen.,  iii.  1 

blear' -ed    ness,      *  blear'  -  ed  -  nes, 

*  bleer  ed  ness,      *   bler-yd-nesse. 

*  blere-iy-ed-ness,    s.      [Eng.    bleared; 
blear-eyed;  -ness.]    The  state  of  being  bleared, 
or  having  the  eyes  rendered  sore  and  watery 
through  catarrh  or  other  causes. 


blear '-ing,  *bler-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[BLEAR,  v.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blear-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blear;  -ness.]  The  same 
as  BLEAEEDNESS  (q.v.). 

"The  Jewe  putteth  awaye  his  wife  for  stench  of 
breth,  for  blearnes  of  the  eyes,  or  for  any  such  like 
fautes,  .  .  ."—Udal.:  Mark,  ch.  10. 

bleat,  *  blete,  *  ble  tin,  *  ble  tyn, 
*bl»'-ten,  v.i.  [A.S.  Wo:ta)i  =  to  bleat; 
Dut.  blaten;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bWken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pldhan,  blazan,  plazan  ;  Fr.  beler;  Prov.  belar; 
Sp.  baldr ;  Ital.  belare  ;  Lat.  balo  =  to  bleat ; 
Gr.  0AT)xaojiui  (blechaomai)  =  to  bleat ;  Lett 
blaut ;  Lith.  blauti.] 

1.  To  utter  the  plaintive  cry  proper  to  the 
lamb,  the  sheep,  the  ram,  the  goat,  the  calf, 
or  any  allied  animal. 

"You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb." 

Shaketp. ;  Mer.  o/  Fan.,  iv.  1. 
".  . .  Neptune  a  ram,  and  bleated." 

Ibid.,  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  8. 


2.  To  emit  the  somewhat  similar  cry  proper 
to  the  snipe.  [BLEATING,  A.  &  B.,  ex.  from 
Darwin.] 

If  On  this  account  the  cock  snipe  is  called 
in  Ettrick  Forest  the  bleater. 

bleat,  *  bleate,  s.  [From  bUat,  v.  (q.v.).  la 
A.S  blcet  (Somner) ;  Dut.  geblaat.]  The  cry 
of  a  lamb,  a  sheep,  a  ram,  a  goat,  a  calf,  01 
any  allied  animal. 

"  The  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleat 
Of  fleecy  sheep." 

Chapman :  Horn.  Odi/ss.,  bk.  xii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oa  -  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 
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•  bleat,  •  blet,  *  bloute,  blowte,  a.    [O. 

Icel.  blautr  =  soft,  wet  ;  O.  Dut  Moot  = 
naked  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bloz  =  naked.]  Naked, 
bare. 

"  He  maden  here  hackes  al  so  bloute." 

Uaeel..  1,910.    (S:ratmann.) 

bleat  -ing,    *  ble  t-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s. 
[BLEAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  part.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  .  .  ." 

Milton:  P.  I.,  bk.  a 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  utterance  of  the  cry  proper  to  the 
lamb,  the  sheep,  the  ram,  the  goat,  the  calf, 
or  any  similar  animal. 


II  It  may  have  a  plural  to  indicate  that  the 
plaintive  utterances  emanate  simultaneously 
from  many  distinct  individuals,  or  are  fre- 
quently repeated. 

"Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear 
the  bleating!  of  the  flocks?"— Jiulg.  v.  16. 

2.  The  utterance  of  the  peculiar  cry  of  the 
snipe  (Scolopax  gallinago). 

IL  Fig.  :  The  utterance  of  anything  as 
meaningless  to  us. 

"  Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame. 
Known  by  thy  Bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name." 

Cowper:  Convertation. 

*  bleaunt,  *  bleeant,  s.  [BLIANT.]  (Ear.Eng. 

Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  A.  103). 

bleb,  t  blob  (Kng.),  bleib  (Scotch),  s.  [Another 
form  of  bubble.  In  Sw.  blasa,  blemma ;  Dan. 
boble,  bliere.] 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng. :    A  blister,   a  thin  tumour 
filled  with    a  watery  liquid    arising    on  the 
body  ;   an  air-cell,  a  bubble  in  glass,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"Thick  pieces  of  glass,  fit  for  large  optick  glasses, 
•re  rarely  to  be  had  without  We**."— Philot.  Transac- 
tions. No.  4. 

2.  Med. :  A  blister,  a  thin  tumour  filled  with 
a  watery  liquid  arising  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.     If  idiopathic,  it  is  called  pemphigus. 
If  produced  by  external    irritation  or  some 
similar  cause,  it  is  a  vesicle.     In  the  plural 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  the 
order    of   cutaneous  •  diseases    called    Bullse. 
(Dr.   Todd:    Cycl.   Pract.  Med.,i.  333.     Ibid., 
Dr.  Corrigan,  ii.  266.] 

bleb,  v.t  [From  bleb,  s.]  To  spot,  to  beslob- 
ber, to  blur,  to  besmear.  (Used  specially 
when  children  beslobber  their  clothes  with 
soft  or  liquid  food  on  which  they  nave  been 
feeding.)  (Scotch.) 

bleb  -bit,  *  blob  -bit,  pa.  par.  [BLEB,  v.t.] 
(Scotch.) 

bleb  -by,  a.  [Eng.  bleb  ;  -y.]  Full  of  blebs 
or  anything  resembling  them. 

*  blecere,  *  blechure,  s.    [Fr.  bUssure.]    A 
wound,  hurt.    [BLESSURE.] 

"  Our  socoure  and  helpe  in  a',  cure  hurtes,  Mechura 
and  sores." — Caxton :  Golden  Legende.  la.  :;oi 

"Without  hurt  or  blecere." — Roman*  of  Portmay, 
8,572. 

*  bleche,   v.t.    &   i.      [BLEACH.]      (Chaucer: 
Boethius.) 

*  bleched,  pa.  par.    [BLEACHED.] 

*  blechen,  v.t.    [BLEACH,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blech'-num,  s.  [In  Fr.  blegne ;  Lat  blechnnn; 
Gr.  fi\rixyov  (blcchnon)  =  a  kind  of  fern  (Lastrea 
JUix  mas  ?).]  Hani-fern  ;  a  genus  of  ferns  be- 
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longing  to  the  order  Polypodiaceae.  The  sterile 
fronds  are  pectinato-pinuatifid  and  horizon- 


tal ;  the  fertile  ones  pinnated  and  erect  with 
numerous  segments.  Both  are  smooth.  The 
piiime  are  linear,  blunt  Uh,  entire,  nearly  equal 
at  base.  Along  the  back  of  the  fronds  in  these 
ferns  the  spore-cases  are  arranged  in  a  long, 
narrow,  continuous  line  on  each  side  of  tiie 
mid-rib.  This  line  has  a  covering  in  its  early 
stages,  but  it  soon  splits  down  the  side  next 
the  mid-rib,  and  the  spore-cases  appear  to 
cover  the  whole  under-surface  of  the  fronds. 
The  sort  at  first  are  distant  from  the  margin, 
while  in  the  very  closely  allied  genus  Lomaria 
they  are  truly  marginal.  The  Hard-fern  most 
resembles  the  Bracken  in  the  fruiting.  It  will 
readily  grow  on  rockwork  in  the  open  air. 
Cool,  shady  places  suit  it  best. 

'  block  (1),  *  blek,  v.t.  [BLACK,  v.]  (Scotch.) 

t  block  (2),  v.t.  [Dr.  Murray  puts  this  under 
lleck  (I)  with  the  note  that  it  may  represent 
Old  Norse iblekkja  =  to  defile.]  To  puzzle,  to 
nonplus,  in  an  examination  or  disputation. 
(Scotch.) 

«  blecke  (1),  »  bleake,  s.  [O.  Dut.  (?)  Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  small  town  ;  a  town. 

"...  wee  arrived  at  a  bleake.  alias  a  towne,  an 
English  mile  from  Hamburgh,  called  Altouagh,  .  .  ." 
Taylor :  tforket.  1630. 

"  A  long  Dutch  mile  (or  almost  slxe  English)  is  a 
small  towne  or  a  blecke  called  Groniug,  .  .  ."—Ibid. 

*  blecke  (2),  s.    [BLACK.] 

bled,  *  blede,  *  bledde,  pret.  &  pa.  par. 
[BLEED,  v.] 

"  And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,506. 
"  The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country  s  claim." 

Scott  •'  Lord  of  the  It  let,  vi.  26. 

*  bled,  s.     [A.S.  bUd ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bluot,  from 
bl&wen.]    A  flower,  a  sprout,  an  herb.    (Laya- 
mon,  28,832.)    (Stratmann.) 

*  bled-dyr,    *  bled-der,  s.     [BLADDER.] 
(Piers  Plowman,  222.)    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bled'-der-yd,  a.     [BLADDERED.]    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

bled-i-us,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  section 
Braehelytra  and  family  Stenidae.  They  are 
small  insects,  with  the  body  black  and  the 
elytra  more  or  less  red.  They  are  gregarious. 
They  occur  only  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they 
burrow  in  wet  clay  or  in  sand  near  pools  of 
water.  Three  species  are  British. 

*  bled-ynge,  pr.  pa.,  a,,ks.    [BLEEDING.] 

*  bledynge  boyste, ».    A  cupping  glass. 
[BOYSTE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bledynge  yryn.  s.    [Old  form  of  bletd- 
ing  iron.] 

"  Bledynge  yryn  :  FleoKtomium,  C.  F.  (fleobatno- 
mium,  P.).*— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  blee,  *  ble  (Eng.),  *  blie  (Scotch),  «.    [A.S. 
bleo  =.  colour,  hue,  complexion,  beauty ;  bleoh  = 
a  colour.]    Countenance,  colour,  complexion. 

"  Wa-  that  mayde  y-hurde  hure  speke.  chaunged  was 
al  hure  blee."— Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  1360. 
"  That  berne  rade  on  aiie  boulk  of  ane  ble  white." 

Gawan  and  Ool.,  iii.  20. 

"  Thy  cheik  bane  hair,  and  blaikint  is  thy  blie." 
Oimbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  56.  st  15.    (Jamleton.) 

bleed,  *  blede,  *  bledyn  (pret.  bled,  blede, 
bkdde),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  bledan  —  to  bleed,  to 
draw  blood  ;  Sw.  blnda  (v.i.)  ;  Dan.  blade  (in- 
trans.);  Dut.  bloeden;  Ger.  bluten;  O.  H. 
Ger.  bl-uoten.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  More  or  less  literally : 

(1)  To  emit  blood. 

"Another,    bleedinrt   from   many   wounds,    moved 
feebly  at  his  side,"— ilacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  jciii. 
H  Formerly  used  at  times  for  losing  blood 
medicinally,  as  he  bled  for  a  fever. 

(2)  To  die  by  a  wound. 

"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  Weed  to-day." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  L  8L 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  feel  acute  mental  pain. 

"  Chr.— True ;  methinks  it  makes  my  heart  ble«d  to 
think  that  he  should  bleed  for  me."— Bunyan  :  P.  P.. 
pt  ii. 

"  If  yet  retaln'd  a  thought  may  he 
Of  him  whose  heart  hath  bin  I  for  thee." 

Hem/ins :  Part  of  Eclogue.  15. 

(2)  To  drop  from  a  plant  or  anything  els« 
as  blood  does  from  a  wound. 

"  For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow." 

Pope  :  Windtor  Forest,  S» 


t  (3)  To  yield.  (Used  of  the  productiveness 
of  grain  or  pulse  when  thrashed,  as  "  the  aits 
dinna  bleed  well  the  year,"  i.e.,  the  oats  when 
thrashed  do  not  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  grain  this  year.) 

B.  Transitive:  To  draw  blood  from,  as  a 
surgical  measure  for  relieving  disease.  (Lit.  <t 

"  That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguished  note, 
Have  bled,  aud  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  vote." 

Pope:  Sat.,  vL  197. 

bleed -ing,  *  bledynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[In  Sw.  blodning;  Dut.  bloedens.]  [BLEED, 
v.t.  &  i.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  •orresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

L  Intransitive : 

-  With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew : 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw. 

Pope:  Homer*  Iliad,  iii.  3G4  SW. 
"  Blest  are  the  slain !  they  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleei'ing  country  weep ! " 
Uema.nl  :  Wallace' t  Invocation  to  i 


n.  Transitive:  [BLEDYNGE  YRYN.] 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  of  losing  blood  from  a 
wound,  from  the  nostrils,  or  other  aperture  ; 
haemorrhage. 

2.  Fig.  :  Acute  pain. 

"Aud  staunch  the  bleeding!  of  a  broken  heart." 

Cowper  :  Retirement. 

IL  Bookbinding:  The  act  or  operation  of 
trenching  upon  the  printed  matter  of  a  book 
when  cutting  the  edges  of  the  volume. 

bleed'-y,  a.    [BLOODY.]    (Scotch.)     _ 

biee'red,  blee  r  it,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLEARED.] 

(Scotch.)    (Burns  :  Meg  o'  the  Mill.) 

Bleert  and  Blin'  :  Bleared  and  blind. 
(Scotch.)  (Burns  :  Duncan  Gray.) 

*  bleet,  *  blete,  s.    Beet-root.    [ELITE.] 

bleeze  (1),  v.t.  [BLAZE,  v.]  (Scotch.)  (Scott: 
Hob.  Roy,  ch.  xxvii.) 

bleeze  (2),  v.  i.  &  t  .  [From  Dut.  blazen  ;  Ger. 
blasen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  blhsan  ;  O.  Icel.  b.dsn  =  to 
blow  (?).] 

A.  Transitive.     Of  milk  :  To  make  a  little 
sour.     (Used  when  the  milk  has  turned  but 
not  congealed.)    (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intrans.  Of  milk:  To  become  a  little  sour. 

bleeze,  s.    [BLAZE,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bleeze-money,  s.  A  gratuity  formerly 
given  by  scholars  to  their  teachers  at  Candle- 
mas, the  time  of  the  year  when  fires  and  lights 
were  kindled.  It  was  called  also  bleyis-silver. 
(Scotch.) 

bleezed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.      [BLEEZE  (1).] 

(Scotch.) 

bleezed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLEEZE  (2).] 
(Scotch.) 

bleezed  (3),  a.  [From  Fr.  bltsser  =  to  inflict 
a  wound  or  contusion,  to  hurt.]  Ruffled,  or 
made  rough  ;  fretted.  (Jamieson.) 

bleez'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BLKEZE,  «.]    (Scotch.) 


*bleez'-y,  *bleez'-Ie,  s.    [Scotch 
Eng.   blaze,  and  sutf.  -y,  -ie.]    A  small  blaze. 
(Siller  Gun.)    (Jamieson.) 

*ble'f-fert,  blif-fert,  s.      [Cf.  A.S.  blA- 
wan  =•  to  blow.]    (Scotch.) 
I.  Literally  (only  in  Scottish  dialects): 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  snow. 
(Dialect  of  Meams.) 

2.  A  squall  of  wind  and  rain.    (Aberdeen- 
shire.) 

II.  Figuratively:  An  attack  of  calamity. 
(General  through  Scotland.)  (Terras:  Poem.) 

*  ble-flum',  *  blS-phum',  ».    [BLAFI.UM,  v.] 
A  sham  ;  an  illusion  ;  what  has  no  reality  in  it. 

"  when  they  go  to  take  out  their  faith,  they 

take  out  a  fair  nothing  (or  as  ye  used  to  speak),  a 
blejtume."—  Rutherford  :  Lettert,  p.  i.,  ep.  2.  (Jamieton.) 

ble-flum'-mer-^,  s.    [From  Scotch  bleflum  ; 
-try.}    (Scotch.)    Vain  imaginations. 

"  Fient  ane  can  turn  their  fit  to  his  satisfaction,  nor 
venture  a  single  cheep  anainst  a'  that  blaeflummert 
that's  makin'  sic  a  haliballoo  in  the  warld."—  Campbell, 
L  328.  (Jamteton.) 

*  bleh-and,  *  blih-and,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

[BLIANT.]    A  kind  of  rich  cloth. 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  j6\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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bleib— blencher 


"  In  a  robe  Tristram  was  bouu. 

That  he  from  scliip  hadde  brought ; 
Was  of  a  blilMnd,  brouu. 
The  richest  that  was  wrought, 
111  blehaitd  was  he  decide 
Sir  Trutrem,  pp.  28,  29,  »t  38,  41.    (Jamietan.) 

bleib,  i     [BLEB.]    (Scotch.)    "  A  burnt  bleib," 
a  blister  caused  by  burning. 

*bleik,  a.    (BLEAK.) 
*bleine,  J.    [BLAIN.]    {Chaucer.) 
Wei'-nl-«r-ite,  blei'-ni-«re,  s.  [From  Ger. 

Wet  =  lead,  and  niere  —  a.  kidney.     Lit.  lead 
kidney!  t«  (Dana.).] 
llin. :  The  same  OB  Bindlieimite  (q.v.). 

*  bleir  is,  s.  pi.    [BLEAR,  s.] 

bleir-ihg,  pr.  par.    [BLEARING.]    (Scotch.) 
Bleiring  bats :  The  botts,  a  disease  in  horses. 


*  bleis,  *  bleise,  s.    [BLAZE.] 

*  bleis,  a.    [BLEAK,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

blei   schweif,    s.      [Ger.    blei  =  lead,    and 
schweif  =  a.  tail.] 
Si  in. :  Aa  impure  galenite.    [GALENITE.] 

•bleit,  a.    [BLATE.] 
bleize,  s.    [BLAZE.]    (Scotch.) 

•bleke,  s.    [BLACK,  s.] 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  black.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  Spec. :  Stain  or  imperfection. .  (Scotch.) 

"lint  geve  ciny  snot  or  bleke  lie  in  the  lauchfu)  ordi- 
nation of  our  iwstores."— Q.  Kennedy :  Tract  Keith, 
App.  206.  (Jamieton.) 

*  blek-kit  (1),  pa.  par.    [BLACK,  «.] 

*  blek-kit  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Icel.  blekkia  = 
to  deceive.]    Deceived.     (Scotcii.)    (Jamieson.) 

*blek'-kyn,  *ble-kyn,  v.t.  [BLACKEN.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

Uel-lum,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  An  idle, 
talking  fellow.  (Scotch,  originally  an  Ayr- 
shire word.) 

"  She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  Helium." 

Burnt :  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

*  bleme,  v.  i.    [BLOOM,  v.  ]    (Scotch.) 

*  blemis,  s.  pi    The  same  as  Eng.  blooms,  pi. 
of  bloom.     [BLOOM,  s.]    (Houlate.) 

blem  ish.  blcm  ysshe,  v.t.  [Prom  O. 
Fr.  blemisant,  blesmisant,  pr.  par.  of  blemir, 
blesmir  —  to  soil,  strike,  or  injure  (Mod.  Fr. 
blemisant,  pr.  par.  of  blemir  =  to  grow  pale) ; 
from  O.  Fr.  bleme,  blesme  ;  Mod.  Fr.  bleme  = 
pale,  wan  ;  IceL  bldr  —  blue.  The  original 
sense  of  blemish  is  thus  to  beat  "  blue,"  i.e., 
"black  and  blue."] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  inflict  injury  on  the  face  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body  by  a  blow  ;  the  wound 
of  a  missile. 

"  Likelier  that  my  outward  face  might  have  been 
disguised,  than  that  the  iiicc  of  so  excellent  a  mind 
could  have  been  thus  blemished." — Sidney. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  a  stain  upon  the  mind  by 
morally  injuring  it,  or  a  blot  upon  the  cha- 
racter by  defaming  it. 


(2)  To  impart  defect  or  deformity  to  any- 
thing previously  perfect ;  to  impair  the  good- 
ness of  anything. 

"And  blemish  Caesar's   triumph." 

Shakesp. :  Ant.  it  Cleop.,  iv.  10. 
IL   Her.      [BLEMISHED.] 

blem'-I*h,  s.     [From  blemish,  v.  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  mark  of  defect,  a  deformity  ;  anything 
which  seriously  diminishes  or  mars  physical 
beauty  in  the  body  of  man  or  beast. 

"  And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour  ;  as 
he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  ;  Breach  for 
breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  :  as  he  hath  caused 
a  bltmish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again."— 

J.'i .  xiv.  19,  20. 

"  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  «.  blemish,  he 
•hall  not  approach  ;  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  or  he  that 
hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing  superfluous.  Or  a  man 
that  is  broken-footed,  or  broken-handed,  Or  crook- 
backt,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a  blemish  In  his  eye,  or 
be  scurvy,  ...  No  inaa  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the 
wed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  :  he  hath  a  blemith 
.  .  .'—La.  XXL  18 — 21. 


TI  For  animal  blemishes  see  II.  Theol. 

2.  A  blot  or  taint  upon  the  mind,  moral 
character,  or  reputation. 

"  Evadue's  husband  !  'tis  a  fault 
To  love,  a  blemish  to  uiy  thought." 

Waller. 

"  None  more  industriously  publish  the  blemishes  of 
an  extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  n-s  lie  open  to 
the  same  censures."— Addison. 

3.  A  defect  in  anything. 

"  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves 
with  their  owu  deceiviugs  while  they  feast  with  you." 
—2  fit.  ii.  18. 

"It  was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  ble- 
mishes."— A/acaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

IL  Tlieology : 

1J  Under  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  it  was 
enjoined  that  no  animal  should  be  vowed  and 
offered  in  sacrifice  unless  it  were  without 
blemish,  Lev.  xxii.  20,  21.  See  also  Exod. 
xii.  5 ;  Lev.  i.  3 ;  xiv.  10 ;  Numb.  xxix.  8, 
&c.,  &c.  What  were  held  to  constitute 
blemishes  in  an  animal  may  be  learned  from 
Ler.  xxii.  21 — 25.  The  general  opinion  of 
theologians  is  that  this  absence  of  blemish 
was  designed  to  typify  the  spotless  character 
of  Christ. 

"...  he  shall  take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish."— 
lev.  xiv.  10. 

"  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot"— 1  Pet.  L  19. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  and  flaw : — "  In  the 
proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
specific  ;  a  stain,  a  spnt,  speck,  and  flaw  are 
blemishes,  but  there  are  likewise  many 
blemishes  which  are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks 
nor  flaws.  Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemli- 
ness  of  appearance  is  a.  blemish.  In  works  of 
art  the  slightest  dimness  of  colour  or  want  of 
proportion  is  a  blemish.  A  stain,  and  spot 
sufficiently  characterise  themselves,  as  that 
which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot;  and  a  flaw,  which  is  con- 
fined to  hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a 
faulty  indenture  on  the  outer  surface.  A 
blemish  tarnishes  ;  a  stain  spoils  ;  a  spot,  speck, 
or  flaw  disfigures.  A  blemish  is  rectified,  a 
stafn  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  sjieck  removed. 
Blemish,  stain,  and  spot  are  employed  figura- 
tively. Even  an  imputation  of  what  is  im- 
proper in  our  moral  conduct  is  a  blemish  in 
our  reputation  ;  the  failings  of  a  good  man  are 
so  many  spots  in  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his 
virtue  ;  there  are  some  vices  which  affix  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them.  A 
blemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible : 
it  is  as  great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished 
reputation,  or  a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  have  the  stain  of  bad  actions 
affixed  to  our  name. " 

(2)  Blemish,  defect,  and  fault  are  thus  distin- 
guished : — "  Blemish  respects  the  exterior  of 
an  object ;  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  in  an  object ;  fault  conveys 
the  idea  not  only  of  something  wrong,  but 
also  of  its  relation  to  the  author.  There  is  a 
blemish  in  fine  china  ;  a  deject  in  the  springs 
of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the  contrivance. 
An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a  fine 
painting  ;  the  course  of  nature  may  occasion 
a  defect  in  a  person's  speech  ;  but  the  careless- 
ness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults 
in  the  workmanship.  A  blemish  may  lie  easier 
remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected  or  a  fault 
repaired."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  blem'-Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  blemish;  able.] 
Able  to  be  blemished. 

Jn  compos,  in  the  word  unblemishable 
(Milton)  (q.v.). 

blem'-isbed,    >  blem  ysshed,   *blem'- 

schyde,  iKi.  par.  &  n.    [BLEMISH.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 
"  Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outpoured  with  blemish'd 

look, 

As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  had 
shook."       Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  iL  41 

IL  Her.  :  Having  an  abatement  or  rebate- 
ment.  (Used  of  a  sword  having  the  point 
broken  off.) 

blcm  ish  ing,  *  blem  ish-yng,  *  blcm  - 
schyhge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BLEMISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  disfiguring  or  damaging  by 


means  of  a  blow,  or  In  any  other  way  ;  the 
state  of  being  so  injured. 

" Slemschynge :  Ob/utcacto."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  tarnishing  honour  or  anything 
similar  ;  the  state  of  being  so  tarnished. 

"...  to  the  losse  of  vs  and  greate  blemiihung  of  our 
honours."— Hall:  Men.  rill.,  an  4. 

*  blcm  -ish  less,    *  blem  -ish  lesse,  a. 

[Eni<.  blemish;  -less;  O.  Eng.  -lesse.]  Without 
blemish. 

"  A  life  in  all  so  blemishlesse.  that  we 
Enoch's  return  may  sooner  hope,  than  be 
Should  be  outshin'd  by  any." 

Feltham  :  Lusoria,  c.  87. 

*  blem'-ish-ment,  s.    [Eng.  blemish ;  -ment. 

In  Norm.  Fr.  blemishment,  blemissment  —  in- 
fringement, prejudice.]  [BLEMISH.]  The  state 
of  being  blemished  ;  blemish,  disgrace. 

"  But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  governenieut. 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honours  blemishmeiii ." 

Spenser:  /".  Q.,  IV.  ii.  36. 

ble'-miis,  s.  [From  Gr.  jSA^a  (blema)  =  (1)  a 
throw,  a  cast  of  dice  or  of  a  small  missile, 
(2)  a  shot,  a  wound,  (3)  a  coverlet.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  predatory  Beetles  of 
the  family  Harpalidre.  About  six  are  British  ; 
all  but  one  of  a  pale  yellow  or  ochre  colour. 
The  type  is  Blemus  fasciatus. 

blench  (1),  *  blenehe,  *  blcn  chen, 
*  blinche,  *  blanph  (pret  Ulnte,  Mente, 
ble/inte,  «fcc.),  v.t.  &  i.  [From  A.S.  blencan 
=  to  deceive  ;  O.  Icel.  blekkja;  O.  Eng.  blench, 
blenke  =  a  device,  an  ai  tilice.  Skeat  suggests 
that  it  is  a  causal  form  of  blink  (q.v.),  mean- 
ing properly  to  umke  to  blink,  to  deceive,  to 
impose  upon,  as  drench  is  of  drink.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede. 

"  The  reliels  besieged  them,  winning  the  even  ground 
on  the  top,  by  carrying  up  creat  trusses  of  liny  before 
them,  to  blrii<-h  the  defendants'  sight,  and  dead  their 
shot '— C'irew. 

3.  To  shirk,  to  avoid,  to  elude. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shrink  back,  to  draw  back, 
to  turn  aside,  to  flinch  ;  to  give  way  from  lack 
of  resolution,  or  from  the  perception  of  danger 
which  cannot  be  met.    (In  this  sense  con- 
founded with  blinks  Skeat.) 

"  ThHiine  shallow  blenehe  at  a  berghe  bere.no-false 
witnes  e.'-Lanalund:  Piers  the  Plowm.;  Pastus,  B. 
v.  589  (ed.  Skeat). 

•blench (2),  * blen-schyn,  *blem-yssh- 

en,  v.t.    [BLEMISH,  v.]    To  blemish. 

"    .  .  yif  it  blenched  were." 

H-illia.m  of  Palerne,  2.471. 

blenQh,  s.     [From  blench  (1),  v.  (q.v.).] 
1.  Gen. :  A  start. 

*  2.  Spec. :   A  deviation   from  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

"  Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love." 
Shakes?. :  Soil.  110. 

blench,  a.  [From  Fr.  Wane  (m.),  blanclie  ((.) 
=  white.]  [BLANCH.]  White,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds  : — 

*  blench  cane,  s.    "  Cane,"  by  which  is 
meant  duty  paid  to  a  superior,  whether  in 
money  or  kind  in  lieu  of  all  other  rent ;  quit- 
rent.    [CANE.]    So  called  probably  from  being 
often  paid   in   white   money — i.e.,  in  silver. 
(Acts  Jos.  VI.)    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

blench  holding,  blanch  holding,  s. 

Law :  Tenure  of  land  by  the  payment  of 
rent  in  "  white  "  money,  i.e.,  in  silver,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  blackmail  =:  rent  paid  in 
work,  in  grain,  &c.  (Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.3.) 

blench -lipped,    blench    lippit,  a. 

Having  white  lips. 

"She  was  laiig-toothed.  an'  blench-Uppit." 

Edin.  Hag.  (.Inn.-,  1817),  p.  238.    (Jamietei.) 

*  blenehe,  v. t.    [BLENCH  (1),  v.] 
blenched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLENCH,  v.t.] 

*blench'-er,  *  blench'-ar,  s.  [From  Eng. 
blench,  v.,  and  sufl'.  -er,  -ar']  [BLANCHER.] 

*  1.  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which  inspires 
fear,  or  makes  one  start,  or  renders  anything 
ineffectual. 

"  Lyke  as  the  pood  husbande,  when  he  hath  sowen 
his  grounde.  settoth  vp  cloughte*  or  thredes,  whiche 
some  call  uhaiU'S,  «cjineW«HcA«rs.  or  other  lykeshewes, 
to  feare  away  byrdes,  .  .  ."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  The  Oo- 
vernovr,  i.  23. 


ate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   »,  oe  ^-  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 


blenching— bless 
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"  If  is  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  an  blenchen." 

Beaum.  *  Flft. ;  Lore'l  Pilgrimage.,  il.  1. 

blench '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BLENCH,  v.i. 
&t.] 

A.  &  B  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  shrinking 
back  ;  the  state  of  giving  way  ;  a  blink,  a 
winking,  a  wink. 

"  And  thru  thiukende  I  stonde  «tlll 
Without  btencMnge  of  mine  «ie." 

Ooteer:  Con.  A.,  bk.  vt 

blend  (1),  *  blende,  *  blen'-den,  *  blan  - 

den  (pret.  blended,  t  blent ;  _pa.  par.  blended, 
*  blent)  (Eng.),  blend, bland (Scotch),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  btandan,  pret.  bland,  pa.  par.  blonden  = 
to  mix,  blend,  mingle.  In  Sw.  <6  Icel  blanda; 
Dan.  blande,  all  =  to  mix ;  O.  H.  Ger,  liliuitun.] 

A.  Transitive : 

To  mix  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
things  mingled  cannot  easily  be  separated 
again  ;  to  confuse,  to  confound.  Used — 

1.  In  an  indi/erent  sense : 

(1)  Lit. :  Of  two  liquids,  or  two  gases,  or 
anything  similar.     (In  this  sense  it  is  often 
used  of  the  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  whisky.) 
Less  properly  of  the  mechanical  apposition  of 
a  solid  and  a  liquid. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  persons  sprung  from  the  blood  of  two 
distinct  races. 

".  .  .  Indiana  and  Spaniards  blended  In  various 
decrees."— Darwin :  descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt  L,  ch. 
viL.  p.  22&. 

(6)  Of  things  generally. 

"  Happy  the  bard  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him  that  blendt  no  fable  with  his  sougl." 

Cavrper:  Hope. 

*  2.  In  a  bad  sense :  To  spoil,  to  corrupt,  to 
defile,  or  blemish  by  such  intermixture ;  or 
•imply  to  blemish. 

"  Yet  ill  thou  hlamest  me  for  having  blent 
My  name  with  guile  and  traiterous  intent." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  «. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  mixed,  or  to  be 
mixed,  in  the  same  senses  and  connections  as 
the  transitive. 

"  Widens  the  fatal  weh-its  lines  extend. 
And  deadliest  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend." 
Worditeorth :  Ode  for  a  General  Thanktffifiny. 
"Fragrance,  exhaled  from  rose  aud  citron  bower 
Blendt  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour. '    ' 
llemant:  The  Abeiicerrtige,  c.  1. 
"  Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high  1 " 
Uemant :  The  LaM  Conttantint. 

•  blend    (2),    v.t.     [Mid.    Eng.   blendan  =  to 
make  blind.]    To  blind,  to  obscure,  to  deceive. 
"Whylest  reaspu.   blent   through   passion,   nought 
descryde.  H^eiaer  :  f.  <;.,  11.  jy.  7. 

blend. ».    [BLEND  (i),  ti.] 

1.  A  mixing  of  different  qualities  of  a  com- 
modity, as  of  tea,  tobacco,  or  whiskey. 

2.  The   commodity    resulting    from   such 
mixture. 

blende,  blend,  s.  [In  Ger.  blende  =  (I)  a 
blind,  a  folding-screen,  a  mock  window,  (2) 
the  mineral  described  below  ;  from  blenden  = 
to  blind,  to  dazzle.] 

1.  Min. :  A  native  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS). 
Compos.:  Sulphur,  32-12- 3  ;-82;   zinc,  44  "67 
—67 '4(5,  sometimes  with  smaller  amounts  of 
iron  and  cadmium.     It  occurs  in  regular  tetra- 
heilra,   dodecahedra,  and  other   monometric 
forms  ;    it  is  found  also  fibrous,  columnar, 
radiated,  plumose,  massive,  foliated,  granular, 
&c.     Its  colour  is  either  white,   yellow,   or 
brown-black.     Different  varieties  of  it  exist 
in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  as 
well    as    on    the    continent    of   Europe,    in 
America,  &c.    The  Derbyshire  variety  is  called 
by  the  miners   "  Black-jack."    [No.   2.     See 
also    BLACK-JACK.]      Blende    is    called   also 
Sphalerite    (q.v.).    Dana  divides  it  into  (1) 
Ordinary   (containing    blende    or  sphalerite, 
little  or  no  iron).     [CLEIOPHANE.]    (2)  Ferri- 
ferous (containing  10  or  more  per  cent,   of 
Iron).     [MARMATITE.]    (3)  Cadmiferous  (con- 
taining cadmium).  [PRZIBRAMITE.]  (Dana,£c.) 

2.  Mining  &    Manufac.  :    The    above-men- 
tioned "  Black-jack  "  treated  by  roasting  and 
destructive    distillation  in  combination  with 
charcoal  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded.    By  access  of  air  the  metal  burns  and 
passes  off  as  the  white  oxide,  which  is  col- 
lected and  forms  a  pigment  known  as  zinc- 
white. 

t  blend -ed,  t  blent  (Eng.),  blen'-dit 
(Scotch.),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLEND,  v.t.] 


H  The  form  blent  is  now  only  poetic. 

"  I  heard  a  thousand  bl  f  tided  notea. 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  redimil.1 

Wordtaxrrth :  Linet;  In  Early  Spring. 
"  Rider  and  horse— friend,  foe— in  one  red  burial  blent." 
Byron :  Ch.  Har..  lii.  28 

blended  beer,  blendit  beer,  s.  Beer 
or  big  mixed  with  barley.  (Scotch.) 

"  Blended  beer,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  rough  beer  and 
of  barley  (so  common  in  Fifeshire),  in  not  used  in  this 
county.  —A fr.  Sure.  Peeb.,  p.  114. 

blend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  blend;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  blends. 

blend  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLEND,  v.i.  &  t.] 

A.  it  B.  .-Is  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  any  two  things  toge- 
ther. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  mixed. 

II.  Painting :  The  method  of  laying  on 
different  wet  colours  so  that  when  dry  they 
may  appear  to  the  eye  to  blend  insensibly 
into  each  other. 

blend'-ous,  a.  [From  blende  (s.),  and  suffix 
-oiis.}  Full  of  blende.  (Webster.) 

blenk,  s.    [BLINK.]    (Scotch.) 

blen-ni'-I-dae,  s.  pi.   [BLENNIUS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  separated  from 
the  Gobiidse,  to  which  they  are  much  akin, 
but  from  which  they  differ  in  the  ventral  fins. 
These,  if  present  at  all,  have  two,  or  at  most 
only  a  few  rays,  and  are  placed  far  forward  on 
the  breast,  or  even  on  the  throat.  The  best- 
known  genera  are  Blennius  and  Anarrhicas. 
The  latter  has  no  ventral  fins.  [BLENNIUS, 
ANARRHICAS.] 

blen'-ni-us,  >.  [Lai.  blennitis  and  blendius  •--• 
a  marine  fish  worthless  for  food  ;  Gr.  /SAewbt 
(blennos)  =  (adj.)  drivelling,  (s.)  (1)  mucous 
matter,  (2)  the  above-named  fish.  Named 
from  the  abundance  of  mucous  matter  spread 
over  its  minute  scales.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-nnned  fishes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Blenniidie.  The 
species  are  small,  agile  fishes  of  no  economic 
value,  often  left  behind  in  pools  by  the  retreat- 
ing tide.  They  have  long  dorsal  and  large 
pectoral  fins,  whilst  their  heads  are  often  fur- 
nished with  tentacles,  simple  or  branched. 
Yarrell  enumerates  five  species  as  British, 
viz.,  Blennius  Montagui  (Montagu's  Blenny), 
B.  ocellaris  (the  Ocellated  Blenny,  or  Butter- 
fly-fish), B.  gutturiginosus  (the  Gutturiginous 
Blenny), .B.  pholis  (the  Shanny,  or  Shan),  and 
B.  Yarrelli  (Yarrell's  Blenny.) 

blSn-nor-rhce'-a,  s.  [Gr.  fiMwa  (blenna), 
and  pAeVros  (blennos)  =  mucus  ;  and  pe'o>  (rheo) 
s=  to  flow.] 

Med. :  A  genus  of  diseases,  including  those 
which  consist  of  mucous  discharges,  especially 
from  the  genital  and  urinary  systems. 

blen'-ny,  s.  [BLENNICS.]  The  English  name 
of  the  several  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus 
Blennius  (q.v.). 

*  blenschyn,  v.t.    [BLEMISH,  r.] 

"Blentchyn  (blemyssheu.  P.)  Obfuici.  Cath."— 
Prompt.  Para. 

*  blensshinge,  s.    The  act  of  extinguishing 
afire.    [BLESCHVNOE.] 

t  blent  (1),  pa.  par.  [BLENDED.]  (Obsolete  in 
prose,  still  u.^ed  in  poetry.) 

"  Punishment  is  blen!  with  grace." 

Scott :  The  Bride  u/  Triermain.  il.  28. 

*  blent  (2),  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par. ,  &  s.    [BLINK,  v.] 

A,  As  preterite  of  verb : 

1.  Glanced  ;  expressing  the  quick  motion  of 
the  eye. 

"  Eneas  blent  him  by.  aud  suddanly 
Vnder  aue  rolk  at  the  left  side  did  spy 
Aue  wounder  large  castell." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  183,  25. 

2.  Lost. 

"  That  of  my  sicht  the  vertew  hale  I  bl<-n'." 

King*  Quair.  iii.  L     (Jamieton.) 

'B.  As  past  participle :    Seen  at  a  glance. 
[YBLENT.] 
C.  As  substantive :  A  glance. 

"  As  that  drery  vnannyt  wicht  was  sted. 
And  with  ane  blent  alwut  simyn  full  rued." 

Doug.:  r»?vtt,40,  60.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bleo,  *.   [BLEE.] 


bleph'-ar-Is,  s.    [Gr.  0A«<f>opij  (blepharit)  =» 
the  eye-lash.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Aeanthoptera  (spiny-finned  fishes),  the  family 
Scomberidaj  (Mackerels),   and  the  section  of 
it  of  which  the  genus  Zeus  is  the  tyjie— that 
containing  fishes  of  extraordinary  breadth  in 
comparison  with  their  length. 

2.  A  genus  of  insects,  order  Orthoptera, 
fain.  Mantidae,    or   a   sub-genus   of  Mantis. 
BUpharis  elegans  is  from  Tenasserim. 

bleph-a-rl'-tls,  s.    [Gr.  ^Af^apoc  (blepharon) 
=  an  eyelid  ;  sutf.  -itis.] 
Patliol. :  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

bleph-a-ro,  pref.    [Gr.  p\f<j>apov  (blepharon) 
=  an  eyelid.] 

Pathol. :  Pertaining  to  the  eyelids  (th« 
meaning  completed  by  the  second  element). 

bleph-a-ro-pl&s'-tic,    a.      [BLEPHARO- 
PLASTY."]    Pertaining  to  blepharoplasty  (q.  v.). 

bleph-a-r<i-plas'-ty\  s.   [Pref.  6tepfcoro-,and 
Gr.  TrAoiTTos  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  a  new  eyelid  by 
transplanting  a  piece  of  skin  from  a  neigh- 
bouring part. 

bleph'-a-ro-rhaph-y,  s.     [Pref.  blepharo-, 
ami  Gr."pa4>ij  (rhapiie)  =  a  sewing,  a  seam.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  uniting  the  eyelids 
after  the  enucleatiou  of  the  eyeball. 

bleps   I  as,  s.    (Gr.  /3Ae^ia«   (blepsias)  =  an 
unidentified  fish.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Triglid«  (Gurnards). 
The  only  known  species  is  trom  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

*  blere  (1),  v.  t.    [BLEAR,  v.  ] 

*  blere  (2),    *  bler'-en,   v.i.      [M.  H.  Ger. 
bteren.]    To  weep.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  blered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLEARED.]    (Ibm.  of 
tlie  Rose.) 

*  bier-eyed  (eyed  as  Id),  *  blere-iycd,  a. 

[BLEAK-EYED.J    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bier  yd  nessc.  *  blere  iycd  ncsse,  & 

[O.  Eng.  bier,  blere,  iyed  —  blear-eyed  ;  -uess» 
=  Eng.  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  having 
blear  eyes.  [BLEAR-EYED.] 


*bler-ynge,  *.  [BLEARING.]  The  act  of 
making  faces  at,  or  insulting  a  person. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bles,  s.    [BLAZE  (2).] 

*  ble-sand,  pr.  par.    [BLAZE.]    Blazing. 

"Quhill  shortly,  with  the  blemnd  torch  of  day.* 
Gavin  fJouglai :  *£nrid,  bk.  xii.     Prulng.tr.  XI 

bles-bock,  s.  [Dnt.  bles  =  forelock,  blaze  (• 
horse  with  a  blaze) ;  bok  =  goat,  he  goat]  Ait 


antelope,  the  Gazella  ulbifrons,  fonnd  in  South 
Africa. 

blesch'-in,  *  blesch'-yn,  v.t.     [O.  Dut 
bleschen.]    To  extinguish.    (Used  of  fire.) 

"  Bleirhyn'.  or  qwenchvu1  (bleuhyn.  P.)   Extlnfuo* 
—Prompt.  Parti. 

blese,  s.     [BLAZE,  s.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blgss  (1),  *  blesse,  *  blisse,  *  blys'-syn, 
•  bles'-sen,    *  blis  -sen,    •  bles-si-en, 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,   Xenophon.  exist.     -Ing. 
-c^an,  -tian  -  snan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  - sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic. = bel,  del* 
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*  blet'-sl-en  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  blessed,  West, 

*  Uessede,  *  Missed,  *  bliscede,  *  bletscd),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  bletsian,  bledsian  =  to  bless ;  O.  Northumb. 
bloedsia.     These    forms    point    to    an    orig. 
blodison  [not  found!  =  to  redden  with  blood. 
Sweet  suggests  that  in  heathen  times  it  was 
primarily  used  in  the  sense  of  consecrating 
the  altar  by  sprinkling  it  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice.    (Skeat  )    In  folk-etymology  the 
word  has  been  confused  with  bliso. 

bless  (1),  v. 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  consecrate ;  to  set  apart  for  a  holy 
or  sacred  purpose. 

"  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified 
it"-0en,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  hallow  with  prayer  and  religious  rites, 
to  ask  a  blessing  on  (as  food). 

3.  To  sign  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a 
defence  against  evil. 

"  He  lifte  vp  ys  bond  and  bleued  him  than,  and  re- 
comandedem  to  god  almighte."— Sir  Ferumbrat.  256. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  also  reflexive. 

"  The  more  devout 

Arose  and  blested  themselves  from  head  to  foot." 
Dryden :  Hind  *  Panther,  iii.  496. 

4.  To  protect  from  evil  (prob.  originally  by 
signing  with  a  cross). 

"  Bless  me  from  this  woman." 

Fletcher:  WUdgoose  Chase,  i.  8. 

5.  To  wish  or  pray  for,  or  to  prophesy  or 
promise  happiness,  success,  or  advantage  to, 
another  ;  to  pronounce  a  benediction  upon. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  blest,  sayin?,  Blessed 
be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my 
bands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance."— Jsa.  xix.  25. 

6.  To  render  happy  or  successful,  or  confer 
advantage  upon,   by   giving  one  a  gift,  by 
acquitting  one  from  a  charge,  by  preserving 
one,  by  promising  or  prophesying  to  one  future 
happiness  in  this  world  or  the  next,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blesfd  ; 
It  blesteth  nim  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  felicitate  or  congratulate,  on  being  for 
the  time  happy,  or  expecting  to  be  so  in  the 
future. 

"Then  Tol  sent  Joram  his  son  unto  king  David,  to 
•alute  him.  and  to  bless  him.  because  be  had  fought 
against  Hadadezer.  and  smitten  him :  for  Hadadezer 
bad  wars  with  Toi."-2  Sam.  viii.  10. 

8.  To  extol,  to  magnify,  praise,  or  glorify. 

"  Bteued  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ."— Kphes.  \.  3. 

B.  Intrans  :  To  give  thanks. 

"  Bletcieth  on  and  gledieth."— Ancren  Jliwle,  p.  358. 

•bless  (2\  *  bliss  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  blist),  v.t. 
(.From  Fr.  blesser  =  to  hurt,  to  injure.]  To 
wound,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

"The  battle  .  .  .  when  they  blessed  your  worship's 
cheek  teeth."-Ste«o/i.-  Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  173. 

•  bless  (3),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a 
special  meaning  of  bless  (1)  or  bless  (2) ;  hardly 
an  independent  word.  (N.E.D.) 

1.  To  wave  about,  to  brandish. 

"They  .  .  .  burning  blades  about  their  heades  doe 
blesse."  Spenser :  F.  ^.,  I.  v.  6. 

2.  To  brandish  (a  weapon)  round. 

"Hl»  armed  head  with  his  sharp  blade  he  blest." 
Fairfax :  lasso,  ix.  67. 

bles  sed,   blest,  '  blisscd   '  blis  cede. 

*  blet'-sed,  fret.,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLESS 
(1),  ».] 

A.  4  B.  .4s  pret.  £  past  participle :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  participial  adjective.    Spec. — 
1.  Of  persons  or  Beings 

(1)  Happy. 

"  Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine  ! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine ! " 

Camper :  Table  Talk. 

(2)  Holy. 

"  When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you." 

Shakes/}. :  Hamlet,  lit  4. 

(3)  Worthy  of  great  veneration  (the  idea  of 
holiness  and  happiness  still  remaining). 

(a)  Worthy  of  absolutely  limitless  venera- 
tion, all-adorable,  as  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

(6)  Worthy  of  high  veneration,  as  "the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

"And  then  their  worship  of  images,  and  Invocation 
of  Angels  and  Saints,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
same  solemn  manner,  and  for  the  same  blessings  and 
benefits  which  we  be-  of  God  himself— Tillotson  (3rd 
ed.  1722),  voL  i.,  ser.  ix. 


2.  Of  things :  Producing  happiness,  bestow- 
ing health  and  prosperity. 

"  Of  mingled  prayer  they  told  :  of  Sabbath  hours ; 
Of  morn's  farewell,  and  evening's  blessed  meeting." 
Hemans :  Tomb  of  Madame  Langhans. 
D.  As  substantive  (formed  by  omitting  the 
nottn  or  pronoun   with    which    the   adjective 
blessed   or  blest  agrees) :    Happy  people  or 
beings. 

1.  In  a  general  sense. 

".  .  .  but  there  they  still  enjoy  a  secondary  honour, 
as  the  blest  of  the  under-world.  —Grate  :  Hist.  Greece, 
pt  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Spec. :   Persons  or  beings  happy  in  the 
other  world. 

blessed-fair,  a.  Blessedly  fair  ;  happy 
as  well  as  fair. 

"  But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  92. 

blessed-thistle,  s.  The  English  name 
of  a  thistle,  Cnicus  benedictus,  formerly  called 
C.  centaurea  benedicta.  Both  the  English  name 
and  the  Latin  specific  appellation  refer  to  the 
fact  that  formerly  it  was  believed  to  destroy 
intestinal  worms,  to  cure  fevers,  the  plague, 
and  even  the  most  stubborn  ulcers  and  can- 
cers, an  opinion  for  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation  whatever. 

*bles-sede,  pret.  ofv.    [BLISSEN.] 

*  bles'-sed-full,  a.       [Eng.  blessed;  full.'] 
Full  of  happiness. 

"This  blessedftM  state  of  man  .  .  ."—Udal :  Rom.  iv. 

*  bles'-sed-ly,  *  bles  -sed  lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
blessed ;  -ly,  -lye.] 

1.  Happily,  fortunately. 

"  By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heaved  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Holily ;  in  a  holy  manner. 

"  The  time  was  blessedly  lost"— Shakesp.  :   Sen.  V., 

iv.  1. 

bles'  sed-ness,  *  bles  -sed-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
blessed ;  -ness.] 

1.  Of  happiness: 

(1)  Gen. :   The  state  of  being   blessed  or 
happy. 

"And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little." 

Shakes?. :  Benry  rill.,  Iv.  2. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  state  of  being  so  from  the 
favour  of  God,  and  the  feeling  of  it. 

(a)  In  this  world. 

"  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns. 

(6)  In  the  other  world. 

"  The  assurance  of  a  future  blessedness  Is  a  cordial 
that  will  revive  our  spirits  more  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity, than  all  the  wise  sayings  and  considerations 
of  philosophy."—  Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  f. 

2.  Of  holiness :  Holiness,  sanctity,  real  or 
imagined. 

IT  Single  blessedness :  The  state  of  being  un- 
married. 

bles'-ser,  s.  [Eng.  bless;  -er.]  One  who 
blesses.  (Used  specially  of  God.) 

"...  reflecting  upon  him  as  the  give*  of  the  gift,  or 
the  blesser  of  the  action,  or  the  aid  of  the  design. ".- 
Bishop  Taylor :  Holy  Living,  s.  4.  Qf  Humility. 

*  bless  -ful-ness,  s.    [BLISSFULNESS.] 

bles  sing,  "  bles  -singe,  *  bles  syhg, 
*  bles  -syhge,  *  blet'-sihg,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [BLESS  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  [A.S.  bktsung  (Benson); 
bledsuug  (Somner)."] 

I.  The  act  of  wishing,  praying,  or  prophesy- 
ing good  to ;  benediction. 

"...  as  he  delighted  not  in  blessing.'— Pt.  ctx.  17. 
t  IL  The  state  of  being  blessed. 
"...  receiveth  bleuing  from  God."— Seb.  vi.  7. 

IIL  The  words  thus  pronounced  ;  also  the 
divine  favour,  the  happiness,  or  other  advan- 
tage promised. 

1.  The  words  pronounced. 

"  The  person  that  is  called  kneeleth  down  before  the 
chair,  and  the  father  l.-vyeth  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing."— Bacon. 

2.  The  Divine  favour,  or  the  feeling  of  it ;  a 
Divine  gift. 


3.  Means  or  materials  for  happiness,  favour, 
advantage. 
(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 


"As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessing  even." 
Goldsmith :  The  Traveller. 

(2)  Spec.   Among  the  Jews:   A  gift,  a  dona- 
tion. 

"...  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  a  blessing  of 
thy  servant.  But  he  said  ...  I  will  receive  none.'— i 
Kings  v.  15,  18. 

See  also  ver.  20  and  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  11. 

(3)  A  person  or  community  diffusing  happi- 
ness abroad. 

"  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 
and  with  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  tfi* 
laud."— Isa.  xix.  24. 

'blessure.s.  [Fr.]  A  wound,  hurt.  [BLECERB.] 
blest,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.,  ks.    [BLESSED.] 

*  blet  (1),  s.    [BLEAT.] 

blet  (2),  s.  [Fr.  blette,  s. ;  blet,  m.,  blette,  fern., 
adj.  =  mellow,  half  rotten  (applied  to  fruit)  ; 
Norm.  Fr.  bleque ;  Pied,  biet ;  Arm.  l>W.d  ;  Wei. 
blydd  —  soft,  tender ;  Dan.  bliid  —  soft ;  Sw. 
blot;  O.  H.  Ger.  bleizza.] 

Bot.  and  Hort. :  A  spot  formed  on  an  over- 
ripe fruit,  when  the  latter  has  begun  obviously 
to  decay.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

blet,  v.i.    [From  blet  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

Cot.  and  Ilort. :  A  word  coined  by  Professor 
Liudley  iii  translating  some  of  De  Candolle's 
statements  with  regard  to  fruits.  He  uses  it  to 
signify  the  acquiring  a  bruised  appearance,  as 
fleshy  fruits  do  after  they  have  passed  their 

"  prime,  and  if  they  have  not  begun  to  rot. 
(Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.  (3rd  ed.),  1839,  p.  356, 
note.) 

*  blete,  s.    [A.S.  bled  —  a  shoot,  small  branch.j 

Foliage. 

"Yif  ich  .  .  .  me  schilde  wit  the  blete."— Oval  and 
Nightingale,  57. 

*  blete,  *  bletin,  v.i.    [BLEAT,  v.] 

*  blethe-ly,  *  blethe-li,  adv.    [BLITHELY.] 

(Morte  Arthur,  4,14".)     (William  of  fakrne, 
1,114.) 

*bleth,  *  blath,  a.  [ A. S.  blcath  =  gentle, 
timid;  O.  Icel.  blauthr;  O.  L.  Ger.  bloth; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bidder.]  Timid,  fearful. 

"  Ghe  was  for  him  dreful  and  bleth." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,590. 

bleth'-er,  *  blath  er,  *  blad  -der, 
*  bladdre,  v.i.  &  i.  [BLATTER.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  idly  or  nonsensically. 

"An  some  are  busy  bleth'rin'." 

Burns:  The  ffoly  Fair. 

B.  Trans. :  To  speak  indistinctly,  to  stam- 
mer. 

"  It  blather'd  buff  before  them  a' 
And  aftentimes  turu'd  doited." 

Ramsay  :  Poems,  i.  TO.     (Jamieson.) 

bleth  -er  (1),  s.  The  same  as  bladder.  (Scotch.) 
[BLATTER,  v.] 

bleth'-er  (2),  *  blath  -er,  s.  [From  blether, 
v.'(q.v.).] 

1.  Babbling,  empty  or  foolish   talk,  non- 
sense.   (Scotch) 

"  For  an  they  wiuna  had  their  blether, 

They'sgetaflcwet." 
Hamilton:  Kamsay's  Poems,  ii.  336.    (Jamieson.) 

Sometimes  in  the  pluraL 

"  And  then  they  didna  need  to  hae  the  same  blethers 
twice  ower  again."— Scott  :  Jlob  Koy,  ch  xiv. 

2.  A  stammering  way,  a  stammer.    (Used  of 
doggerel  rhymes  which  do  not  read  smoothly.) 

"  A«  if  the  holy  Psalmist  thought  o'  rattling  rhymes 
In  a  blether,  like  his  ain  silly  clinkum-clankum  things 
that  he  ca's  verse."— Scott :  Jlob  Hoy,  ch.  xxi. 

bleth '-er-er,  *.  [Scotch  blether;  -er.\  A 
ba\>bler.  (Jamieson.) 

bleth'-er-ing,  *  bleth'-er-in,  *bleth- 
er-and,  *  blad  -drand,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BLETHER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  la 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Blyth  and  bletheranrl  in  the  face  lyk  ane  aiigell." 
Fordun;  Scotichron.,  ii.  376.    (Jamieson.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense,  foolish  language.   (Jamieson.) 

2.  Stammering.    (Jamteson.) 

bleth'-i-sai,  s.  [From  Gr.  0A>}0eis  (bletlieis), 
aor.  participle  of  /3aAAu>  (ballo)  =  to  throw.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  predatory  beetles,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Harpalidas,  or  to  that  of 
Elaphridie.  One  species  is  British,  thelilethisa 
multipunctata.  It  is  a  beautiful  insect  of  a 
bronze  or  brassy  colour,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  with  prominent  eyes  and  many-punctate 
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elytra.    It  is  found  in  marshy  places,  where  it 
may  occasionally  be  seen  crawling  on  willows. 

blet'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Luis  Blet,  a  Spanish 
apothecary  and  botanist.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Orchidaceae  (Orchids).  The  species, 
•which  are  elegant  plants— the  Bletia  Tanker- 
villias  (Tankerville's  Bletia)  being  specially 
fine— are  not  arboreal,  but  grow  on  the  ground. 
Several  have  been  introduced  into  hot-houses 
from  the  West  Indies  and  China. 

blet  -I-d»,  ».  pi.     [From  bletia  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  Orchids, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Malaxeae.  Type,  Met  la 

(q-v.). 

blet  on  ism,  blc'-ton-ism,  *.  [Named 
after  Bleton,  a  Frenchman,  who  alleged  that 
he  possessed  the  faculty  described  below.]  An 
alleged  faculty  of  perceiving  and  indicating 
subterranean  springs  and  currents  by  sensa- 
tion. 

blet'-on-ist,  ble'-ton-ist,  s.  [Named  after 
Bleton,  a  Frenchman.]  [BLETONISM.]  One 
who  claims  that  he  possesses  the  faculty  of 
bletonism. 

*  blet' -Ring,    ».      [BLESSING.]      (Ormulum, 
10,6(51.) 

blet'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BLET,  •».] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  In 
a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  Bot.  and  Hort.  :  A  word 
introduced  by  Professor  Lindley  \f.  signify 
acquisition  by  a  fleshy  fruit  of  a  bruised  ap- 
pearance, after  it  has  passed  its  prime,  and 
when  it  has  not  begun  to  decay.  The  process 
is  best  seen  in  the  Ebenacese  and  Pomacese ; 
fleshy  fruits  belonging  to  other  orders  in 
general  do  not  blet  but  rot  away.  [BLET.] 

"Blftting  is  In  particular  a  special  alteration."— 
Lindley :  Jntrod.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  && 

•  ble'-tyn,  v.t.    [BLEAT,  «.] 

"  Bletyri,  as  a  schepe.    Halo."— Prompt.  Part. 

•  ble'-tynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLEATING.] 

"  Bletynge  of  a  schepe.   Balatut.  "—Prompt.  Part. 

*  bleu,  a.    [BLUE.]    (Castel  off  Love,  ed.  Wey- 
mouth.)    (Stratmann.) 

bleu-turquin,  s.  [From  Fr.  bleu  =  blue, 
and  turquine  =  a  kind  of  turquoise.] 

Genl.,  Comm.,  Arch.,  &c.  :  A  kind  of  marble 
occurring  near  Genoa  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
deep-blue  upon  a  white  ground  with  grey 
spots  and  large  veins. 

•bleve,  *ble-ven,  *ble-vyn,  v.t.  [A 
shorter  form  of  BILEAVE  (q.  v.).]  To  remain. 

"  Bletyn.  or  levyn  aftyrwarcie  (blem/n  or  abydyn, 
K.  P.).  Bemanto,  rettat."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  ble-v^rige,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLEVE.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  Things  left;  relics. 

"  Blevvnff':  or  releve,  or  relefe  (or  levynge  or  relef, 
K.).  Jieliqaia,  vel  reliyuia."— Prompt.  Part. 

blew  (ew  as  u),  pret.  ofv.    [BLOW,  r.] 

"...  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ; .  . ." 
—Mutt.  vii.  27. 

*  blew,  *  blewe,  a.&s.    (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  oEc. ) 
[BLUE.] 

•  blew'-art  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Probably  from  a 
Scots  blaewort,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
=  blue.]    A  plant,  the  Germander  Speedwell 
(Veronica  chamcedrys).    [BLAWART.] 

"  When  the  blmnrt  bears  a  pearl." 

Hogg  :  When  the  Kye  come  name. 

blew' -ball  (ew  as  u),  s.  O.  Eng.  blew  = 
blue,  and  ball.]  A  plant,  the  Corn  Bluebottle 
(Centaurea  cyanus).  [BLEWBLOW.] 

blew'-blow  (ew  as  u).  s.  [O.  Eng.  blew  = 
blue,  and  blow  (2).]  The  same  as  BLEWBALI, 
(q.v.). 

tolew'-it,  ble  wits  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Probably 
from  O.  Eng.  blew  =  blue.  Cf.  Fr.  bluet, 
loosely  applied  botanically.]  A  mushroom, 
Agaricus  personatus.  (Chiefly  North  of  Eng.) 

•  blex'-tere,    s.      [From    A.S.    bloc  =  and 
(originally  feminine)  suff.  -stere.]    He  who  or 
that  which  blackens  any  person  or  thing. 


"  Uleftere,  K.    Ob/utcator."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*bleyis,j.    [BLEEZE,  BLAZE.] 

bleyis-silver,  s.     The  same  as  BLEEZE- 
MONEY.    (Jamieson.) 

*  bleyk,   a,      [BLEAK.]     (Lydgate:    Storie  of 
Tliebes,  1286.) 

*  bleyk,  v.t.    The  same  as  BLEACH,  v.  (q.v.). 

"  Bleykclnt h»,   or  qwysters    (blechen   clothe,    K.  P. 
blekyn,  H.).    Candida."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  bleyke-ster,  s.    [BLEYSTAKE.] 

*  bley'-ljf,  adv.  [Corrupted  from  blithely  (q.v.).] 

"Bleyly  orgladely  (blythely,  P.)."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  bleyne,  i.    [BLAIN.] 


*  bleynte  (1),  pret.  ofv.    [BLINK,*.]   (William 
of  Paleriie,  3,111.) 

*  bleynte  (2),  pret.  of  v.    [BLENCH.]    Turned; 
inclined. 

"  He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelya, 
And  therwithal  he  blevnte  and  cryed.  a  !  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  L07»-8a 

*  bleyn'-^nge,  s.    Blaining. 

"Nou  hau  thei  bucled  schou  for  bleynynae  of  her 
heles." 
Piert  the  Ploughman!  Crede  (ed.  Skeat),  299. 

*  bley  stare,  *  bleye-stare,  *  bley-ster, 
*  bleyke-ster,  s.     [From  O.  Eng.  bleyk  = 
bleach,  and  suff.  -  stere  =  -ster.]    He  who  or 
that  which  makes  any  person  or  thing  white. 

"  Bleyttare,  or  wytstare  (bleytter,  K.  bleyatare  or 
qwytstare,  H.  Heykester  or  whytster,  P).  Caiuti- 
dariut,  Cath.  C.  F.  —  Prompt.  Pare. 

*  bliant,  *  bleaunt,  *  bleeant,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

blialt,  bliaud,  bliaut,  from  Low  Lat.  blialdus, 
bliaudus.}    Fine  linen,  or  a  robe  made  of  it. 

"  A  mayden  of  menske,  ful  delwuere 
Blysnande  whyt  watz  hyr  bleaunt." 
Morrit:  far.  Bng.  AU.it.  Poemt;  The  Pearl,  A-  162-3. 

*  bilbo,  s.      [Essentially  the   same  word  as 
BLEB  (q.v.).]     The  mark  of  a  stroke. 

"  Some  parli'menters  may  tak  bribes, 
Deserviu  something  war  than  bliiiet." 

Taylor  :  S.  Poemt,  p.  9.    (Jamieton.) 

*  blich'-en-ing,  *.    [Cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  blichen  = 
to  gleam,  to  grow  pale.]     Prop.  =  pallor,  a 
growing  pale  ;  used  to  translate  Lat.  rubigo  = 
rust  or  blight  in  corn. 

*  blicht  (ch  guttural),  a.    [From  A.S.  blican  = 
to  shine,  to  glitter  ;    bUite,  pret.    (Somner)  ; 
Icel.    blika,    blikja  =  to   gleam.]      Emitting 
flashes  of  light.    (Used  of  the  coruscation  of 
armour  in  a  battle.) 

"  The  battellis  so  brym,  braithlie  and  blicht. 
Were  joint  thraly  iu  thraug,  mouy  thowsand." 

JJoulate,  ii.  14.    Jamieton.) 

*blie,«. 


*bliew,  o.    [BLUE.]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,093.) 

*  blif,  adv.  [BELIVE,  BLIVE.]  (Sir  Ferumb., 
ed.  Herrtage.) 

blif-fart,s.    [BLEFFERT.]    (Scoteh.) 

bligh'-i-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  after  Captain 
Bligh,  wfio  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Otaheite 
on  23rd  December,  1787,  as  captain  of  H.M.8. 
Bounty,  to  obtain  bread-fruit  trees  for  intro- 
duction into  the  West  Indies.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  command  of  the  Bounty  by  mutineers 
on  board,  and  turned  adrift  in  his  shirt,  with 
eighteen  of  the  crew,  in  a  small  launch,  on 
the  28th  April,  1789  ;  reached  Timor  on  14th 
June  of  the  same  year,  and  England  on  March 
14,  1790  ;  was  sent  again  in  1791  (and  this 
time  successfully)  to  carry  out  his  original 
mission  ;  became  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1806,  and  on  26th  January,  1809,  was 
arrested  and  deposed  for  tyranny.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Sapindaceae  (Soapworts).  Blighia  sapida 
is  the  ash-leaved  Akee-tree  [AKEE].  Blighia 
is  now  considered  only  a  synonym  of  Cupauia 
(q.v.> 

blight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  It 
appears  to  have  come  into  the  language  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  (In  Votgrave,  lul  1.) 
Cf.  blichening.  The  reference  would  be  either 
to  the  pale  colour  of  some  half-withered  plants 
or  to  the  wood  of  a  tree  laid  bare  through  the 
•tripping  of  the  L'u-k  by  means  of  lightning.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

L  Gen.  :   Any  physical  cause  unfavourably 


affecting  the  growth  of  cereal  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  or  whatever  else  is  cultivated,  nipping 
the  buds,  making  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
curl  up  and  wither,  imparting  to  them  a 
sickly  yellow  hue,  covering  them  with  spots 
of  an  abnormal  colour,  or  injuring  them  in 
any  similar  way. 

2.  Spec.  :   A   certain  noxious  influence  in 
the  air,  of  which  the  haze  often  seen  in  hot 
weather    is    the    accompaniment,    which   is 
popularly  supposed  to  injure  plants,  either 
directly  by  destroying  their  vitality,  or  indi- 
rectly by  calling  into   existence   fungi   and 
insects,  to  which  they  become  a  prey.    (For 
the  real  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  see  II.) 

"...  Ah,  gracious  heaven !  attend 
His  fervent  prayer ;  restrain  the  tempest's  rage. 
The  dreadful  blight  disarm." 

Jjodtley :  Agriculture,  e.  3. 

3.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  makes  a  person  droop, 
or  that  which  is  fruitful  or  valuable  waste 
away,  decay,  and  die. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  proof  once,  the  first  blight 
of  frost  shall  most  infallibly  strip  you  of  all  your 
glory.  "—{.'Estrange. 

(2)  The  act  of  causing  to  wither ;  the  state 
of  being  withered. 

"  But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  Jailing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight" 

Byron :  Death  of  K(.  Bon.  M.  B.  Sheridan. 

H,  Science :  To  explain  the  effects  on  plants 
described  under  No.  I.,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  teachings  of  meteorology,  botany,  and 
zoology. 

1.  Meteor.  :   If  in  early  spring,  when  the 
shoots  of  plants  are  tender  and  succulent,  and 
exhale  much  moisture,  the  east  wind,  which 
is  dry  as  well  as  cold,  blow  upon  them,  it 
makes  the  plants  part  with  their  moisture  too 
rapidly,  and  thus  does  them  injury.    If  night 
frosts   congeal  the  moisture  iu  the  delicate 
tissues,  these  are  likely  to  be  rent  asunder  and 
die.    The  turbid  and  hazy  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  which  so  much  evil  is  popularly 
attributed,  is  caused  by  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  has 
not  in  it  anything  noxious  to  vegetation. 

"  I  complained  to  the  oldest  and  best  gardeners,  who 
often  fell  into  the  same  misfortune,  aud  esteemed  it 
some  blight  of  the  spring."— Tempi*. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen. :  Many  "  blights  "  are  produced  by 
the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.    The  late  Rev. 
M.    J.    Berkeley,    the    fungologist,    believed 
that    the  fungi  which   in    some   cases  have 
arrested  the  development  of  corn  and  other 
cereals,  and  made  the  plants  decay,  have  at- 
tacked their  roots,  having  grown  originally  oa 
the    decomposing    remains    of   the   previous 
year's  crop  still  rooted  in  the  ground.    [BAR- 
BERRY BLIGHT,  MILDEW,  RUST,  &c.J 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  Plants  of  the  fungoid  genus  Ustilago. 
(Minsheu.) 

(b)  The  English  name  of  the  fungoid  genus 
Rubigo.     It  is  called  also  Mildew  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  Other  "blights"  are  produced  by 
the  attacks  of  insects.     The  curling  up  of 
leaves  generally  arises  from  the  caterpillars 
of  lepidopterous  insects.     Some  caterpillars 
hatched   from   eggs  deposited  inside  leaves 
mine   within  the  latter  unseen   for  a  time. 
For  instance,  those  of  the  Small  Ermine  Moth 
(Yponoitteuta  padella)   do   so   when   young ; 
then,  wheu  grown  sufficiently,  they  emerge  in 
untold  numbers  and  commence  to  devour  the 
leaves  themselves.    Curled  leaves  often  shelter 
Aphides,  and  sometimes  Coccidae  [APHIS,  Coc- 
cus].   Galls  are  formed  by  Gall-flies  [CyNiPSj. 
Species  of  many  other  genera  and  families  can 
"  blight "  plants.    [AMERICAN  BLIGHT.] 

blight  (gh  silent),  *  blite  (0.  Scotch),  *.t  *  t 
[From  blight,  a.,  or  vice  versd.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  affect  plants  with  wasting  disease, 
produced  by  drought,  frost,  fungi,  the  attacks 
of  insects,  or  other  deleterious  agencies. 

"This  vapour  bears  up  along  with  it  any  noxious 
mineral  steams ;  it  then  blasts  vegetables,  blightt  cum 
and  fruit."—  Woodvard. 

t  2.  Similarly  to  affect  animals  or  any  of 
their  organs 

"...  blighted  be  the  tongue 
That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due !" 
Scott :  The  I'uion  of  Don  Roderick,  T.  (L 

IL  Fig. :  To  mar  the  mental  or  moral  deve- 
lopment of  any  person  ;  to  prevent  the  reali- 
sation of  hopes,  projects,  or  anything  similar ; 
to  mar  or  stunt  anything,  or  cause  it  to  decay. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  pern;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
-cian.  -clan  =  soan,     -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zht n.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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blighted— blind 


(a)  Of  persons: 

"Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted." 

Byron  :  Fare  Thee  Well. 
(5)  Of  things: 

'  The  stern  domination  of  a  hostileclass  had  blighted 
t-  a  fa^u^ies  of  the  Irish  gentleman."  —  Macaulag  : 
hM.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted."  — 
Arnold  :  Hist.  Rome,  i.  4V5. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  cause  to  wither  (lit.  or  fig.). 
"The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a 
particular  malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blightt 
like  an  easterly  wind."—  Spectator,  No.  437. 

blisht'-ed  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLIOHT, 
v.] 

A.  Onl.  Lang.  :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

"  Nor  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  Mighted  flower." 
ffemans  :  The  A  bencerraqe. 
.  .  .  s  of 

acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

B.  Her.  :  Blasted.    [BLASTED.] 

t  blight'-en  (<ih  silent),  v.t.  [Enj;.  Wight  ;  -en.] 
[BLIOHTN'INO.]  (Scotch.)  To  blight.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

blight'-ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BLIGHT, 
».] 

"  Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth  ! 
Infectious  as  imnure,  your  bt/yhthi'f  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 


silent),  ado.  [Eng.  blight- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  blighting  manner,  so  as  to 
blight. 

•blisht'-nllig  (gh  silent),  pr.  far.  &  a. 
[BLICJHTEN.]  Same  as  blighting. 

"...  in  a  place  not  subject  to  blightnina  winds, 
which  are  very  destructive  to  these  flowers"  [hya- 
cinths].— Maxwell  :  Set.  Trans.,  p.  266.  (Jamieton.) 

"bli'-ken,  v.i.      [A.S.  blican;    M.  H.  Ger. 
bliclien.]    To  grow  pale.     (Stratmann.) 
"His  lippes  nhulle  bliken."—Relig.  Antig.,  i.  65. 

•  blik-i  en  (pret.  blyJcked),  v.i.    [O.  Icel.  blika  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bliclcen.]    To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"The  Mod  brayd  fra  the  body  that  blykJced  on  the 
grene."—  daw.  and  the  Or.  Knight,  429. 

•bliknen,  v.i.  [O.  Icel.  blikna.1  To  shine, 
to  grow  pale. 

"  Thenne  bl>/!:ned  the  ble  of  the  bryght  skwes."— 
Early  Eng.  AUU.  Poenut  (ed.  Morris),  1759. 

•  Win,  *  blyn,  *  blyne,  *  Wynne,  *  blin  - 

nen,  *  blane  (pret.  Man),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
blinnan  (pret.  blun)  =  to  cease  (Somner)  ; 
blin,  blina  =  a  ceasing  (Lye}.'} 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  stop,  to 
halt. 

•'  Till  hem  thai  raid  onon,  or  thai  wald  blyne, 
And  cryt,  Lord,  abyde,  your  men  ar  martyrit  doun." 
Wallace,  i.  421,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  cease. 

"Other  God  will  thai  lion  have 
But  that  lytill  round  knave 
Thair  baillis  for  to  blin." 

Sir  Penny  C'hron.,  S.P.,  1.  141. 

•  blinck,  v.i.  &  t.    [BLINK.] 

•  blincked,  pa.  par.    [BLINK,  v.tj 

blind  (1),  *  blind  e,  *  blyndc,  '  blend,  a.  ft 
s.  [A.S.,  O.S.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  Uut.,  &  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
blind;  IceL  blindr;  Goth,  blinds;  O.  H.  Ger. 
blint  ;  of.  Lith.  blendzas  =  blind,  Lettish 
blenst  =  to  see  dimly,  O.  Bulg.  bledu  =  dim, 
pale,  with  the  A.S.  'factitive  verb  blendan  = 
to  blind,  to  make  blind.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Subjectively  ;  Unseeing. 

(i)  Literally.  Of  men  or  other  beings  possessed 
of  bodily  eyes  :  Unable  to  see,  destitute  of 
sight,  either  from  being  born  so  or  because 
some  disease  of  or  accident  to  the  eye  has 
fatally  injured  its  power  of  vision. 

"...  a  certain  blind  man  sat  by  the  way-side 
begjing."—  Luke  xviii.  3i. 

(11)  Figuratively  : 
1.  Of  persons  : 

(1)  Not  seeing  or  pretending  not  to  see,  self- 
love,  or  love  for  another  obscuring  physical  or 
mental  vision. 

"  Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind." 

Cowper  :  Mutual  Forbearance. 

(2)  Intellectually  without  light,  destitute  of 
understanding,    without   foresight   (formerly 
had  of  applied  to  the  thing  unforeseen). 

"Blind  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  misled." 

Dryden. 

(S)  Destitute  of  that  illumination  which 
springs  from  high  moral  or  spiritual  character. 


" .  .  .  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind." — Keo.  iii.  17. 

2.  Of  abstractions  to  a  large  extent  personified: 

(1)  Of  love,  veneration,  rexpect,  or  otlier  emo- 
tions personijled:    Without   intellectual  dis- 
cernment. 

"  Her  faults  he  kuew  not,  Love  is  always  blind." 

Pope:  January  and  May,  244. 

(2)  Of  elements,    natural    objects,    &c.,  per- 
sonified :    Unconscious ;    unable    to    plan    or 
consciously  to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

".  .  .  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  Miml  elements." 

W ordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  Tiii. 

3.  Of  things.    Of  needles  (in  a  sort  of  pun- 
ning sense) :  Without  an  eye,  or  with  one  not 
easily  seen. 

"  The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use, 

Not  quite  so  Mind  as  they." 

Cowper:  A  Manual  more  ancient  than  the  art  of 
Poetry. 

IL  Objectively :  Unseen. 

1.  So  made  that  the  light  does  not  freely 
traverse  it.    Specially — 

(1)  Dark. 

"  Her  threw  into  a  dongeou  deepe  and  blind." 

Spenier:  /'.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  2. 

(2)  Closed  at   the   further   end.      [BLIND- 
ALLEY,  BLIND-LANE.] 

"These  tubes  are  nearly  as  large  as  crow  quills  and 
of  great  length.  They  end  by  a  blind  extremity.  "— 
Toad  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  426.  Note. 

2.  Not  visible  or  not  easily  found  because 
concealed  from  view,  whether  naturally  or  by 
human  artifice  ;  or  finally,  because  informa- 
tion respecting  it  is  withheld. 

"  There  be  also  blind  fires  under  stone,  which  flame 
not  out ;  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them,  they  flame 
out"— tiacon. 

"  To  grievous  and  scandalous  inconveniences  they 
make  themselves  subject,  with  whom  any  blind  or 
secret  corner  is  judged  a  lit  house  of  common  prayer." 
—Hooker. 

T  In  many  parts  of  England  an  imperfectly 
marked  path  is  known  as  a  blind  path.  Cf. 
the  Lat.  caxum  iter. 

3.  Not    planned    beforehand,    unpremedi- 
tated, unintended,  fortuitous. 

"  Few— none— find  what  they  love  or  conld  have  loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  .  .  ." 

Byron :  Childe  Barold,  iv.  125. 

B.  As  substantive  (formed  by  the  omission 
of  a  noun  after  the  adjective  blind) : 

"...  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  improve- 
ment of  the  young  bund  will  soon  .  ,  ."—Pen.  C'ycl. 
iv.  521. 

The  blind  :  Blind  people  taken  collectively. 

"  The  blind  receive  their  sight .  .  ."—Matt.  xi.  5. 

U  For  the  causes  which  produce  blindness 
see  BLINDNESS.  The  number  of  blind  average 
about  1  to  1,000  of  the  population,  so  that  there 
are  approximately  70,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States.  The  deprivation  of  sight  in  an 
individual  makes  him  attend  to  his  other  senses, 
which  by  continued  exercise  become  more 
acute.  The  intellectual  development  of  the 
blind  is  not  prevented  by  their  infirmity  nearly 
so  much  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  and 
the  list  of  blind  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  is  a  long  one.  When  modern 
Christian,  philanthropy  began  to  turn  special 
attention  to  the  blind,  it  was  thought  enough 
to  furnish  them  here  and  there  with  an 
"  asylum "  [BLIND  ASYLUM]  ;  the  extent  to 
which  they  could  be  educated  by  proper  means 
was  not  as  yet  understood.  The  Abbe  Valen- 
tine Hauy  will  for  ever  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  blind,  he  having  established  the 
first  school  for  their  education  in  Paris  in 
1784.  Two  years  later  he  had  books  for  their 
benefit  printed  in  raised  or  embossed  cha- 
racters. In  his  footsteps  have  followed  Mr. 
Jas.  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Alstone  of 
Glasgow,  Dr.  How  of  America,  Mr.  Lucas  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Frere  of  London,  Mr.  Moon  of 
Brighton,  Mr.  Wait  of  New  York,  and  others. 
About  1848  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  raised  Roman  characters,  and  in 
1855-6  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  edited  a 
sixpenny  magazine  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

blind-alley,  blind  alley,  s.  An  alley 
which  has  no  exit  except  by  the  aperture 
through  which  entrance  was  made. 

blind  area,  s. 

Arch. :  A  space  around  the  basement  wall 
of  a  house  to  keep  it  dry. 

blind  asylum,  s.  An  asylum  for  the 
Hind,  properly  a  place  where  the  blind  may 
obtain  an  inviolate  place  of  refuge,  which  was 
all  that  was  originally  thought  of  in  con- 


nection with  them  ;  now  their  education  la 
a  primary  object,  though  the  word  asylum 
is  still  often  retained.  Of  blind  asylums, 
schools  for  the  blind,  &c.,  one  was  founded  in 
Memmingen  by  Weef  VI.  in  1178,  and  another 
in  Paris  by  St.  Louis  in  1200.  The  first  in 
Britain  was  commenced  at  Dublin  in  1781,  the 
next  in  Liverpool  in  1791.  Others  have  been 
built  in  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  the  intellectual  and  industrial  education 
of  the  blind  has  been  very  carefully  attended  to. 

blind-axle,  *.  An  axle  which  runs  but 
does  not  communicate  motion.  It  may  form 
the  axis  of  a  sleeve-axle.  It  is  called  also  a 
dead-axle.  It  may,  however,  become  a  live- 
axle  at  intervals.  [LIVE-AXLE.] 

blind-ball,  s.  A  popular  name  given  to 
various  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lycoperdon,  and  specially  to  L.  bovista, 
(Britten  &  Holland.)  [BLINDMAN'S  BALL.] 

blind-beetle,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
any  of  the  large  lamellicorn  beetles  (Geotrupes 
stercorarius  or  others)  which  are  apt  to  fly 
against  people: 

blind-blocking,  s. 

Book-binding :  The  ornamentation  of  book- 
covers  by  the  pressure  of  an  engraved  or  com- 
posed block  with  heat,  but  without  gold-leaf. 

blind-buckler,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hawse-hole  stopper. 

blind-coal,  s.  [Called  blind  because  it 
produces  no  flame.]  A  mineral  anthracite. 

(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

blind-fish,  s.  An  eyeless  fish  (Amblyopsis 
spelceus),  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky. 

blind-gallery,  *.  A  gallery  without  a 
window. 

blind  harry,  *  blind  harrie,  *  blind 
harie,  s. 

1.  Blindman's  buff.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  some  they  play'd  at  blind  harrie." 
Humble  Beggar  Herds  Collection,  ii.  29.     (Jamiaon.) 

2.  A    fungus,    the    Puff-ball    (Lycoperdon 
bovista),  and  other  species. 

blind-lane,  s.  A  lane  narrow,  dark,  and 
with  only  one  entrance,  so  that  it  could  easily 
escape  the  eye  of  a  pursuer. 

"  And  even  he  made  shift  to  flie  and  escape  through 
by-waies  and  blind-lana."— Holland :  Suetonint,  p.  44. 

blind-level,  s. 

Mining :  A  level  or  drainage  gallery  which 
has  a  vertical  shaft  at  each  end  and  acts  as  an 
inverted  siphon. 

blind-needle,  s.  A  needle  without  an 
eye.  [Cf.  A.,  I.  3.] 

blind-nettle,  s.  [The  appellation  nettle 
is  given  to  these  plants  because  their  blades 
resemble  those  of  the  nettle  proper,  while 
blind  implies  that  they  do  not  sting.]  The 
name  given  to  various  labiate  plants  with  the 
character  mentioned  i  a  the  ety  mology .  Spec.  — 

1.  The  genus  Lamium,  and  particularly  the 
species  Lamium  album.    [LAMIUM.] 

2.  Stachys  sylvatica.    [STACK vs.] 
blind-shell,  s. 

Artillery :  An  empty  or  unloaded  shell,  used 
only  in  practice. 

blind-side,  blindside,  s.  That  side  of 
one  on  which  one's  intellectual  vision  or  one's 
moral  perceptions  are  weakest,  and  on  which 
he  may  be  most  easily  assailed. 

"  He  is  too  great  a  lover  of  himself :  this  is  one  of  his 
blindtidei ;  the  best  of  men,  I  fear,  are  not  without 
them.1— Swift. 

IT  To  get  the  blind  side  of  a  person :  To  assail 
one  on  the  blind  side  with  the  view  of  gaining 
a  favour  from  him,  if  not  even  of  deceiving 
or  cheating  him. 

blind-story,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind,  a., 
and  story  =  a  floor.] 

Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
triforium  as  opposed  to  the  clerestory— i.e., 
the  clear  story. 

blind-tooling,  s. 

Book-binding :  The  ornamental  impressions 
of  heated  tools  upon  book-covers  without  the 
interposition  of  gold-leaf.  (Knight.) 

blind-vessel,  s. 

('hem. :  A  vessel  which  has  no  opening  in 
the  side. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,'  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  03  =  e.    ey-  a.     qu  -  kw. 
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blind-worm,  blindworm,  s.  [Eng. 
Wind;  and  worn.  In  Dan.  blindorm.  So 
called  from  the  small  size  of  its  eyes.]  The 


BLIND-WOEM. 

English  name  of  a  reptile,  the  Anguis  fragilis, 
formerly  considered  a  serpent,  but  now  classed 
with  the  most  aberrant  of  the  lizards.  It  is 
more  commonly  called  the  Slow-worm.  It  is 
not  venomous.  It  feeds  on  slugs.  [ANGUis, 
SLOW-WORM.] 

"  There  the  slow  bllnd-m>rm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limhs  that  mocked  at  time." 

Scott :  Ladf  if  the  Lake,  ili.  5. 

blind  (2),  s.  &  a.     [From  blind  (1),  adj.  (q.v.). 
tn  Sw.  &  Dut.  blind ;  Dan.  blinde  (Mil.). J 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Anything  which  hinders  vision  by 
interposing  an  opaque  or  partially  opaque  body 
between  the  object  looked  at  and  the  eye. 

(2)  Specially : 
(a)  A  screen. 

(6)  A  cover,  a  hiding-place. 

"  So,  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shut  the  careless  hind." 
Drydet* :  j£neUL,  iv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  obscures  the  mental  or 
moral  vision. 

"  Hardly  anything  In  our  conversation  Is  pure  and 
genuine ;  civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  duty,  under 
some  customary  words."— L'Eitranye. 

(2)  Anything  which   stands  as  a  cover  or 
pretext  for  something  else  ;   anything   con- 
spicuously put  forward  with  the  intention  of 
concealing  something  else  hidden  behind  it. 

"  These  discourses  set  an  opposition  between  his 
commands  and  decrees ;  making  the  one  a  blind  for 
the  execution  of  the  other." — Dr.  Henry  More :  Decay 
tf  Piety. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry,  Upholstery,  <tc. :   A  sun-screen 
or  shade  for  a  window.     Blinds  are  of  two 
kinds — inside  and  outside. 

(1)  Inside  blinds :  A  window  blind  of  the 
normal  type,  technically  called  a  roller  window 
blind,  is  a  sheet  of  cloth  dependent  from  a 
roller,  and  is  used  so  as  to  cover  the  glass  of 
a  window  and  prevent  people  outside  from 
seeing  what  passes  within.     It  also  prevents 
too  bright  sunlight  from  entering  the  room. 
A  Venetian  blind  is  a  blind  formed  not  of 
cloth  but  of  long  thin  laths  of  wood,  tied 
together,  and  within  certain  limits  movable  ; 
they   are   generally   painted    green.      Other 
window  blinds  are  made  of  wire-gauze,  per- 
forated zinc,  &e.   There  are  also  dwarf,  spring, 
and  other  inside  blinds. 

(2)  Outside  blinds:  The  chief  of  these  are 
Spanish,  Florentine,  Venetian,  and   shutter 
blinds. 

2.  Fortif. :  The  same  as  BLINDAGE  (fortif.) 
(q.v.).    It  is  called  also  a  blinded  cover. 

3.  Saddlery:    The  same  as  BLINDERS  (sad- 
dlery) (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  screen  or 
anything  similar. 

blind  bridle,  s.  A  bridle  with  blinds. 
(Saddlery.)  [BLIND  (2),  s.,  II.  3.  BLINDERS.] 

blind  operator,  s.  An  appliance  for 
opening  or  closing  a  blind  from  the  inside, 
and  holding  it  securely  closed,  fully  oj>en,  or 
in  any  intermediate  position  which  may  be 
desired.  (Knight.) 

blind-slat,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind  (2),  and 
flat  =  a  narrow  board  designed  to  connect 
two  larger  ones  or  to  support  something.] 

Carp. ,  &c. :  An  obliquely  set  slat  in  a  shutter, 
designed  to  throw  off  rain  while  still  admitting 
some  light. 

Blind-slat  Chisel : 

Carp. :  A  hollow  chisel  for  cutting  mortises 
in  a  common  blind-stile  [BLIND-STILE]  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  slats. 

Blind-slat  Cutter : 

Carp. :  A  machine  for  cutting  blind-slats 


from  planks,  finishing  also  their  sides  and 
ends. 

Blind-slat  Planer: 

Carp. :  A  wood-planing  machine  with  side 
and  edge  cutters,  adapted  to  act  upon  a 
narrow  slat  suitable  for  Venetian  shutters  and 
blinds. 

Blind-slat  Tenoning-machine : 

Carp. :  A  machine  for  cutting  tenons  on  the 
end  of  blind-slats  where  they  are  to  enter  the 
stiles  of  the  blind.  (Knight.) 

blind-Stile,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind  (2),  s., 
and  stile  (Carp.)  =  the  upright  piece  in  fram- 
ing or  panelling.] 

Blind-stile  Boring-machine : 

Carp. :  A  machine  for  boring  in  blind-stiles 
the  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  tenons  on 
the  end  of  the  slats. 

Blind-stile  Machine : 

Carp. :  A  machine  for  boring  holes  in  a  stile 
for  slats  or  mortises,  sometimes  spacing  as 
well  (Knight.) 

blind-weaving,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
weaving  of  a  blind  or  anything  similar. 

Blind-weaving  Loom : 

Weaving :  A  loom  with  its  warps  far  apart, 
and  with  an  automatic  device  for  placing 
within  the  shed  the  thin  woollen  slips  which 
form  the  filling  or  woof. 

blind-wiring,  o.    Wiring  a  blind. 

Blind-wiring  Machine : 
Carp. :  A  machine  for  the  insertion  of  the 
staples  connecting  a  rod  with  a  blind.  (Knight.) 

*  blind  (3),  blinde,  s.    [BLENDE.] 

blind,  •  blynde,  *blyn-dyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Mid.  Eng.  blinden.]  [BLIND  il)7] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  sight  by  fatally  in- 
juring the  eyes. 

"  Blinded  like  serpents,  when  they  gaae 
Upon  the  emerald's  virgin  blaze ! 

Moore :  The  Fire  WoriMppert. 

IL  Fig. :  In  any  way  to  hinder  perception. 
L  Of  physical  vision  : 

(1)  Subjectively :    To   dim   or   impede    the 
vision  of  the  eye  by  putting  something  in  it. 

"  I,  blinded  with  my  tears." 

Tennyton :  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

(2)  Objectively:  So  to  darken  or  cloud  an 
object  that  the  eye  cannot  see  it  distinctly. 

"  So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky. 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye." 

Dryden. 

2.  Of  mental  vision : 

(1)  Subjectively  :  To  darken  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  blind  the  intellectual  perceptions,  by 
self-interest,  prejudice,  or  the  deadening  of 
moral  sensibility  through  indulgence  in  vice. 

"...  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it  you." 
—1  Sam,  lii  3. 

"  Who  could  have  thought  that  any  one  could  so  for 
have  been  Minded  by  the  power  of  lust  ?  "— Banyan  : 
P.  P.,  pt.  it 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  re- 
flexively. 

"...  the  violation  of  these  is  a  matter  on  which 
conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  .  .  ."— J.  S.  Mill  : 
Polit.  Econ.  (ed.  1848),  bk.  L,  en.  ix.,  §  2. 

(2)  Objectively :  To  obscure  or  darken  to  the 
mind  any  object  of  intellectual  perception. 

"The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endea- 
voured, with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound."— 
Stillina/teet. 

B.  Intransitive.    (Of  the  form  blynde)  :  To 
become  faded  or  dull. 

"  That  ho  blyndei  of  ble  in  bonr  ther  ho  lygges." 
Earl.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Cleanneu  (ed.  Momsl,  1,128. 

blind -age  (age  =  ig),  «.  [Fr.  blindage; 
from  blinder  =  blind,  in  a  military  sense. 
More  remotely  from  Eng.  blind,  a.  &  s.] 

L  Saddlery:  A  hood  to  be  cast  over  the 
eyes  of  a  runaway  horse  with  the  view  of 
stopping  him. 

n.  Fortification: 

1.  A  screen  of  wood  faced  with  earth  as  a 
protection  against  flre. 

2.  A  mantelet  designed  to  protect  gunners 
at  embrasures  or  sappers  and  miners  prose- 
cuting a  siege.    [  MANTELET.] 

blind  -ed,     •  blynd'-ed,    pa.    par.    &    a. 

[BLIND,  v.t.} 
blind' -er,  s.     [Eng.  blind  ;  -er.    In  Fr.  blinder 

(J/U.).] 
L  He  who  or  that  which  blinds. 


LL  Harness-making.  PI.  Blinders  :  Flaps 
shading  the  eyes  of  a  carriage-horse  on  tho 
right  and  left  to  prevent  his  seeing  properly 
on  either  side.  They  are  called  also  blinkert 
and  winkers. 

blind -fold,  '  blind  felde.  »blynd-fel- 
len,  v.t.  lEng.  blind,  and  fold,  a  corruption 
of  O.  Eng.  fyllan  =  to  strike,  fell,  hence  the 
original  meaning  was,  to  strike  one  blind.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  prevent  one  from  seeing,  and 
thus  virtually  render  him  temporarily  blind 
by  binding  a  cloth  round  his  eyes. 

"And  when  they  had  blindfolded  him.  they  struck 
him  on  the  face,  and  asked  him,  saying.  Prophesy, 
who  is  it  that  smote  thee  f  "-Luke  xxii.  64. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  mental  or  spiritual 
vision  by  the  interposition  of  prejudice,  or  in 
any  similar  way. 

"  If  ye  will  wincke  In  so  open  and  clear*  light  aud 
let  yourselues  be  led  blindfolded,  aud  haue  your  part 
with  the  hypocrites  in  lyke  sinne  and  mischief,  .  .  ." 
— Ti/ndall :  Worket,  p.  311. 

blind  f61d.  *  blyn  feld,  *  blinde  fylde. 
*  blind-f  el-lyd,  a.  [Contracted  from  blind- 
folded (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  eyes  bandaged,  so  as  to 
render  them  virtually  "  blind  "  for  the  time. 

"  Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  path  to  cross." 

Scott :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlimtrel,  L  81. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  able  to  see  or  foresee  anything. 

"  Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 
And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones." 

Dryden :  Saum  Caique. 

blmd  fold  ed,  *  blynde-fold-ed,  pa. 
par,  &  o.  [BLINDFOLD.] 

"  The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 
Blindfolded  as  he  came." 

Scott .-  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

blind'-fold-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blindfolded; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  blindfolded. 

blind -fold-er,    s.      [Eng.    blindfold;    -er.} 

One  who  blindfolds. 

blind'-fold-ing,  pr.  par.    [BLINDFOLD.  v.\ 
blind'-ing,  *  blynd  -Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i. 

[BLIND,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  present  participle  £  participial 

adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 

1.  As  participial  adjective.    Spec. :  Imparting 
actual  blindness. 

"  Yon  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flame* 
Into  her  scornful  eyes ! "       Shaketp.  :  Lear.  ii.  4. 

2.  Fig.  :   Obscuring   physical,    mental,    or 
spiritual  vision. 

"...  through  the  midst  of  blinding  tears." 

Hcmam :  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

C.  As  substantive :  A  coating  of  sand,  fine 
gravel,  or  anything  similar  laid  over  a  newly- 
paved  road  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the 
stones.  (Knight.)  It  is  sometimes  called 
binding. 

*  blind  1ms,  *  blynd'-llng-is,  *  blind'- 
linge,  adv.  [Ger.  &  Dan.  bliiidlings.  Eng. 
blind,  and  adv.  suff.  -ling,  a  nasalized  form  of 
-lice.}  Having  the  eyes  closed  ;  hoodwinked. 

"  Quhen  blyndlingis  in  the  batall  fey  thay  flcht" 
Doug.:  rirsfil,60,K.    (Jamieton.) 

blind  -ly,  *  blinde'-l&  adv.     [Eng.  blind, 

*  blinde ;  -ly.     A.S.  blindlice.] 
t.  Lit. :  Without  sight. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Without  proper  thought  or  inquiry,  im- 
plicitly ;  with  implicit  trust  in  the  advice, 
judgment,  or  guidance  of  another. 

"How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  to  charge 
atheism  on  those  who  will  not,  without  examining, 
submit,  and  blindly  swallow  their  nonsense."— Locke. 

(2)  Without  judgment  or  direction. 

"  How  peas,  and  earth,  and  air.  and  active  flame. 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void  ;  and.  in  their  fall. 
Were  blindly  gather  d  in  this  goodly  ball." 

Dryden. 

blind-man,  blind  man,  s.  [Eng.  blind, 
and  man.]  A  man  who  is  blind.  (Lit.  £  Fig.) 
^  Generally  the  two  words,  blind  and  man, 
are  quite  distinct,  except  in  the  compounds 
which  follow.  Bunyan,  however,  combines 
them  to  make  a  proper  name. 

"And  first  among  themselves.  Mr.  Blindman,  the 
foreman  said,  I  see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic." 
—Bu.ni/an:  P.  P..  pt.  i. 

blindman's  ball,  blind  man's  ball, 

«.  [So  called  because  it  is  believed  in  Sweden, 
Scotland,  &c.,  that  if  its  dust  copiously  enter 
the  eye,  blindness  will  result.]  A  Scotch 
name 'for  a  certain  fungus,  the  Common  Puff- 
ball.  It  has  also  other  names,  as  the  Devil's 

Snuff-bOX.  AC.      [BLIND-BALL.] 


bSfc,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ttg. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -gion  -=  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  snus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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"  Lveoperdon  boeista.  The  Blind  man'i  Ball.  Scot 
•uat  —Liahtfoot,  p.  1,122.  (Jamieson.) 

blindman's  buff,  s.  [From  Enjr.  blind; 
nan  ;.  and  O.  Eng.  buff  =  a  blow.]  [BUFF.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  game  in  which  a  person  has  his 
eyes  bandaged,  and  is  required  to  pursue  the 
rest  of  the  company  till  he  catches  one.     On 
naming  the  person  caught,  he  is  released,  and 
the  one  he  has  taken,  being  bandaged,  becomes 
la  turn  the  pursuer. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act,  operation,  or  "  game"  of  finding 
one's  way  in  literal  darkness. 

"  Disguisd  in  all  the  mask  of  night, 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight; 
At  blindmans  buff\a  grope  his  way, 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.  —  Budibrat. 

(2)  The  closing  of  one's  eyes  against  facts  or 
arguments  in  a  controversy. 

"  He  imagines  that  I  shut  my  eyes  again ;  but  surely 
he  fancies  I  play  at  blindman's  Sltf  with  him  ;  for  he 
thinks  I  never  have  my  eyes  open.'—  KtiUingfleet. 

blindman's  ecn,  blind  man's  cen,  s. 

[Sen  in  Scotch  is  =  eyes.]  The  same  as  BLIND- 
MAN'S  BALL  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

blindman's  holiday,  s.  Twilight,  or 
rather  the  hour  between  the  time  when  one 
can  no  longer  see  to  read  or  work,  and  the 
lighting  of  candles,  &c. 

"What  will  not  blind  Cupid  doe  in  the  night,  which 
Is  his  blindman's  holiday."— liashe :  Lenten  Stuffe  (ed. 
Hiudley),  p.  68. 

blind  ness,    *  blind  -nessc,   *  blmde 
nesse,  *  blynd  nesse,  *  bly'nd-nes,  s. 

[From  A.S.  blindnes.} 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  blind ;  temporary 
or  permanent  want  of  sight. 

IT  Sometimes  blindness  exists  from  birth  ; 
at  other  times  it  is  the  result  of  disease  at 
some  period  or  other  of  life.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  severer  kinds  of  ophthalmia. 
Many  soldiers  of  the  British  army  which,  on 
the  8th  and  21st  of  March,  1801,  fought  the 
battles  of  Aboukir  and  Alexandria,  were  seized 
with  ophthalmia  while  in  Egypt,  and  on  re- 
turning home  communicated  the  disease  to 
regiments  which  had  never  been  in  Africa  ; 
many  in  consequence  lost  their  eyesight. 
Malignant  small-pox  can  produce  the  same 
result ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  men 
now  in  India  were  deprived  of  vision  in  this 
way.  Patients  become  blind  after  fever, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  or  convulsions,  or 
through  cataract,  inflammation  of  some  part 
of  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  eye,  violence, 
accident,  or  the  decay  of  the  system  produced 
by  old  age.  [For  the  treatment  of  the  blind, 
see  BLIND  (1),  s.] 

2.  Fig. :  Absence  of  intellectual  perception, 
produced  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  &c. 

"  Our  feelings  pervert  our  convictions  by  smiting  us 
with  intellectual  blindness."— Bain:  The  Emotion! 
and  the  Will  (2nd  ed.) ;  The  Emotions,  ch.  i.,  p.  25. 

"  It  may  be  said  there  exists  no  limit  to  the  blind- 
neu  of  interest  and  selfish  habit  .  .  ."—Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  1L,  p.  25. 

blink,  *  blincko.  *  blenk.  v.i.  &  t.  ["Of 
obscure  origin.  Blenk  is  the  oldest  form,  of 
which  blink  was  an  early  occasional  variant. 
Mink  corresponds  in  its  late  appearance  (c. 
1575)  as  well  as  in  form  and  sense  with  Mod. 
Dut.  Winfcenand  Ger.  blinken  which  are  equally 
obscure.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  nasalized 
forms  of  the  stem  blik  =  to  shine,  but  their  late 
appearance  is  not  accounted  for.  (N.E.D.)] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  twinkle. 

1.  Gen.     Of  the  sun  or  anything  luminous, 
whether  by  inherent  or  reflected  light :  To  shine, 
especially  to  do  so  for  a  brief  period  and  then 
withdraw  the  light. 

"  When  seven  years  were  come  and  gan*. 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  anil  stream.' 

Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt  il. 

2.  Spec.    Of  the  eye  :• 

(1)  Lit. :  To  give  the  eye  the  twinkling  mo- 
tion of  anything  glittering. 

(a)  To  wink  designedly  or  unintentionally 
through  weakness  of  eyes. 

"  So  politick,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a  spy ; 
That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  bUnk." 

Budibrat. 

"  His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  wa»  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame." 

Pope :  Bom.  Iliad,  bk.  li. 

(6)  To  open  the  eyes,  as  one  does  from  a 
slumber. 

"  The  king  wp  blenkit  hastily." 

Barbour,  vii.  203,  MS. 


(c)  To  take  a  momentary  glance,  even  though 
the  eye  does  not  wink  in  doing  so. 

IT  Johnson  interprets  blenk  in  the  example 
quoted  as  meaning,  to  see  obscurely. 

"  Blenk  in  this  mirrour.  man,  and  mend  ; 
For  heir  thou  may  thy  exempill  see." 

Poemt,  16th  Cent,  p.  213. 
"  Sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne." 
Shakesp.  :  Mid.  flight's  Dream,  Y.  L 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  look  with  a  favourable  eye. 

".All  would  go  well,  if  it  might  please  God.  to  blink 
upon  Scotland,  to  remove  the  three  plagues  that  we 
hear  continue  there,  .  .  ."—Baillie:  Lett.,  ii.  117 
(Jamieson.) 

IL  To  become  a  little  sour.  (Used  of  milk. 
In  Scotch  phrase  bleezed  [BLEEZE].  It  pro- 
bably meant  originally  turned  sour  by  a  blink 
or  gleam  of  lightning,  or,  it  may  be,  bewitched 
by  the  wink  of  some  evil  eye.)  [B.  2.] 

"  I  canna  tell  you  fat  was  the  matter  wi't  [the  ale], 
gin  the  wort  was  blinlcU,  .  .  ."—Journal  from  London, 
p.  3.  (Jamieton.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Purposely  to  avoid   seeing,  or  at  least 
attending  to,  a  particular   thing,  as   if  by 
winking  at  the  moment  when  it  was  presented 
for  observation,  as  "to  blink  a  fact." 

2.  To  bewitch,  to  dim.    (See  example  under 
blinked.) 

blink,  *  blynke, '  blyAck,  *  blenk,  s.  &  a. 

[From  blink,  v.  (q.v.).  In  Sw.  &  Dan.  blink,  a. 
=  a  twinkling,  glimpse,  beam,  glance,  or 
sparkle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  A  ray,  rays,  or  sparkle  of  light. 

(1)  A  momentary  glimpse  or  gleam  of  light 
directly  emitted  by  a  fire,  a  candle,  or  other 
luminous  body,  or  reflected  from  any  surface. 

"  Of  drawin  swerdis  sclenting  to  aud  f  ra 
The  bricht  mettell,  and  vthir  armour  fere 
Quharon  the  son  blenkii  betis  clere." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  226,  8. 
"  Qi'e  me  the  blink  o'  a  candle." — Jamieson. 

(2)  The  reflection  of  light,  not  necessarily 
temporary,  from  the  surface  of  a  body. 

1T  t  Blink  of  the  ice.  Among  Greenland 
whalers,  Arctic  navigators,  <tc. :  That  dazzling 
whiteness  about  the  horizon,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of 
ice.  It  is  now  more  generally  called  the  ice- 
blink (q.v.).  (Falconer.) 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  winking,  a  wink,  or 
sudden  glance  of  the  eye,  whether  unintention- 
ally or  as  a  signal  to  some  other  person. 

"  The  amorous  blyncks  flee  to  and  fro." 

Turberville  :  The  Lover  obtaining  hit  with. 

"  But  trow  ye  that  Sir  Arthur's  command  could 

forbid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue  or  the  blink  o'  the  e'e,  or 

gar  them  gie  me  my  food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindness  that 

gars  it  digest  sae  weel  .  .  ."—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  time: 

(1)  A  very  brief  period  of  time,  taking  only 
about  as  long  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  a 
"  twinkling." 

"  For  nineteen  days  and  nineteen  nights, 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stern 
Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink, 
The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dern." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  Hi.  116. 

(2)  A  short  period,  but  by  no  means  so  brief 
as  that  indicated  under  II.  (1). 

"A  blenk,  or  blink,  a  twinkling  of  fair  weather."— 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  p.  113. 

"  Since  human  life  is  but  a  blink, 
Why  should  we  then  its  short  joys  sink." 

Ramsay :  Poems,  ii.  377. 

2.  Of  apace:  A  short  distance,  a  little  way, 
such  as  may  be  passed  over  in  a  "  blink "  of 
time. 

"  There  cam'  a  fiddler  out  o1  Fife, 
A  blink  beyond  Bal weary,  &c." 

Jacobite  Relict,  i.  21.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Of  mental  action  or  emotion :  A  spiritual 
glance. 

"...  soul-refreshing  blinks  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  ."— 
Walker :  Jtenark,  Passages,  p.  85. 

4.  Oftlie  Divine  favour,  or  of  worldly  advan- 
tage bestowed : 

(o)  A  glance  of  loving  favour  from  God. 

(6)  A  gleam  of  prosperity  during  adversity. 

"  By  this  blink  of  fair  weather  in  such  a  stornie  of 
lorrain  assaults,  things  were  again  somewhat  changed, 
and  the  Bruciaus  encouraged."— Hume :  Hilt.  Doug., 
p.  69. 

III.  Abnormally    (always     in    the    plural, 
blinks)  :  Boughs  of  trees  used  to  barricade  a 
path  in  a  forest  along  which  deer  are  expected 
to  pass.    (Crabb.)    [Comp.  BLENCHEB.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Blinking.    [BLINK-EVED.] 

blink-beer,  s.  Beer  kept  unbroached 
until  it  is  sharp. 


blink-eyed,  a.    Having  winking  eyes. 

"...  the  foolish  blink-eyed  boye," —  Oascoignt: 
Btnrbtt. 

*  blink  -ard,  *.    [Eng.  blink ;  and  suff.  -ard.} 

1.  Lit. :  He  who  willingly,  or  from  his  eyes 
being  weak,  "blinks,"  i.e.,  winks. 

"  Brayneless  blynkards  that  blowe  at  the  cole." 

SkeUon :  The  Crown  of  Laurel.    (Trench.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  wilfully  or  inadvertently  fails 
to  take  notice  of  something  presented  to  his 
view. 

"  Or  was  there  something  of  intended  satire ;  is  the 
professor  and  seer  not  quite  the  blinkard  he  affects  to 
be?"— Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartus. 

(2)  Anything  the  light  of  which  is  feeble 
and  twinkling. 

stars,  in  others  few  of  any  remarkable  greatness,  and 
in  some  none  but  blinkards  and  obscure  ones."— llake- 
vnU. 

blinked,  *  blincked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLINK, 
v.t.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  See  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective  : 
L  Dimmed. 

"...  and  keepe  continuall  spy 
Upon  her  with  his  other  blincked  eye." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IIL  ll.  i. 

2.  Evaded. 

bliilk'-er,  *.    [Eng.  blink  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  singular  : 

(1)  In  contempt :  One  who  winks  at  the  sight 
of  dangers  which  he  cannot  avert.    (Scotch!) 

"  There,  seize  the  blinkers/" 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

(2)  A   person  who   is   blind   of   one   eye. 
(Jamieson. ) 

2.  In  the  plural : 

(1)  Literally:  In  the  sense  given  under  II. 
Saddlery  (q.v.). 

"On  being  pressed  by  her  friends  some  time  after  the 
Restoration  to  go  to  court,  '  By  no  means,'  said  she, 
'unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  wear  blinkers.'"— Giluin : 
Tour  to  the  Lakes,  vol.  it,  p.  154. 

(2)  Fig.  :  A  device  to  prevent  mental  vision. 

"...  nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see. 
Through  blinken  of  authority.* 

Green :  The  Grotto. 

IIi  Saddlery:  Prolongations  of  a  horse's 
bridle  on  either  side,  intended  to  prevent  his 
seeing  to  the  right  and  left  or  behind,  and  thus 
diminish  the  likelihood  of  his  shying  at  ima- 
ginary danger  or  asserting  his  independence. 
Called  also  blinders  and  blinds.  [I.] 

blink  -Ing,  *  blenk -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[BLINK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :   In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  Who  by  a  blinking  lamp  consume  the  night." 

Cotton:  Epigram. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  winking. 

"  The  amorous  blinking 
Of  fairCreseide." 
Chaucer :  The  Complaint  of  Cretoide. 

*  blinking  -  chickweed,  blinking 
chickweed,  s.  A  plant,  Montia  jbntana. 
(Prior.)  [BLINKS.] 

blinks,?.  [BLINK, s.]  Water-chickweed(Mcm- 
tia  fontana),  and  the  book-name  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  bolongs,  from  "  its  half-closed 
little  white  flowers,  peering  from  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  as  if  afraid  of  the  light." 
(Prior.) 

*  blinne,  v.i.  &  t.    [BLIN.] 

*  blirt,    v.i.      [Probably    onomatopffiic.]     To 
make  a  noise  in  weeping,  to  cry.    (Scotch.) 

"  I'll  gar  you  blirt  with  both  your  een." 

S.  Proa.,  Kelly,  p.  397.    (Jamieson.) 

*  blirt'-ie,  a.    [From  Scotch  blirt  =  a  burst  of 
wind  and  rain.] 

Lit. :  Gusty  with  wind  and  rain. 

,    u'  blae." 
ih ill :  Poems,  p.  19.    (Jnmieson.) 

*  blisch-en,  v.i.    [BLUSH,  v.} 

bliss,  *  blisse,  *  blesse,  *  blis,  *  blysse, 
*  blyss,  *  blys,  *  blisce.s.  [A.S.  blis,  blys 
=  bliss,  .joy,  gladness,  exultation,  pleasure. 
From  blithe  —  joyful.  ]  [BLITHE.  ] 

L  Happiness  of  the  highest  kind,  unalloyed 
felicity.  Used — 

1.  Of  heavenly  felicity  enjoyed  by  angels  or 
ransomed  human  spirits.  [BUSSED.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


blisse— blithe 
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"And  blew  alle  the  blessed  into  the  Mure  of  paradise." 

Litmjl. :  Piers  Plowman  Vitian,  ii.  503. 
"  That  If  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  possesse 
Th1  Elyslan  fields  and  live  in  lasting  bleste" 

Spenser:  F.  Q  .  IV.  z.  IS. 

"...  and  antedate  the  blot  above."— Pope :  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1123. 

2.  Less  forcibly  :  Of  earthly  felicity  enjoyed 
In  certain  circumstances. 

(1)  By  man. 

"  Bltsi  Is  the  same  in  subject  or  In  king." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Mem,  IT.  68. 

(2)  By  the  Inferior  animals. 

"  He  leapt  about  and  oft  did  kiss 
His  master's  hands  in  sign  of  blia." 

Wordtaorth:  Blind,  Highland  Bay. 
H.  Glory. 

"  And  king  of  blistr,  in  come  sal  he, 
Wha  es  he  the  king  of  blnu  that  Isse? 
Lanerd  of  mightes  es  kinge  of  blisse." 
Met.  Eng.  Plotter  (bef.  1300),  Pi.  xxiii.  (xxiv.)  8. 10. 

*ff  Formerly  it  was  at  times  used  in  the 
plural. 

"  Ther  may  no  man  have  parf  yt  blltset  too." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,511 
If  Obvious  compound,  bliss-producing. 

•blisse(l)(pret.  Wist;  pa. par.  Hissed, blisf),  v.t. 
[From  A.S.  blissian  (i.)  =.  to  rejoice  (t.),  to 
make  to  rejoice  (not  the  same  as  bletsian  =  to 
bless.]  [BLESS.] 

1.  To  fill  with  bliss,  to  make  happy. 

2.  To  bless. 

"...  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himselfe  he  blist.' 
Spenter :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  46. 

3.  To  wave  to  and  fro.     [BLESS  (1),   II.] 
(Lawson:  Secret  of  A ngling,  1652.)   (Halliwell: 
Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

"blisse  (2),  v.t.  [BLESS  (2).]  To  wound. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  13.) 

*  blis'-sed,    *  blys'-syd,    pa.   par.   &  a. 
[BLESSED.] 

"Blyssyd,  hevenly :  Beatut, 
Blessyd,  erthely :  Benedictus,  felix." 

Prompt.  Para. 

•  blis'-sed-ly,  adv.    [BLESSEDLY.] 

*  blis-sen,    v.t.     [From   Dut.    bkschen  =  to 
quench.  ]    To  lessen. 

"  For  to  blissen  swilc  sinnes  same." 

Story  of  Sen.  A  Exod.,  553. 

bliss -ful,  *  blis'-fiil,  a.    [Eng.  bliss;  -ful.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Full  of  bliss,  as  happy  as  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  one  could  be,  or  at  least  very  happy. 

(2)  Causing  bliss. 

"  That  bar  that  blisful  barne  .  .  ." 

Lanijl.  Piers  Plowman  Vltton,  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  times :  During  which  bliss  has  been 
felt. 

"  So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days. 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays." 

Pop*. 

3.  Of  places :  Characterised  by  the  presence 
of  bliss. 

(a)  Generally :  Characterised  by  bliss  of  any 
kind. 

"  First  in  the  fields  I  try  the  silvan  strains. 
Nor  blush  to  sport  in  Windsor's  blissful  plains." 
Pop*:  Pastorals;  Spring. 
(6)  Spec. :  Characterised  by  heavenly  bliss. 

"  But  none  shall  gain  the  blissful  place." 
Covrper:  Olney  Hymns;  A  living  and  a  dead  faith. 

4.  Of  things: 

"  If  Love's  sweet  music,  and  his  blissful  cheer, 
ETer  touch'd  your  hearts,  or  mollify'd  your  ear." 
Drayton:  The  Owl. 

IT  Blissful  vision :  [BEATIFIC  VISION.] 

"  The  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell,  are  depriva- 
tion of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  face." — 

•  bliss  ful  head.     *  blys  ful  hede,     s. 

[Eng.   blissful;  -head.]    The  state  of  being  in 
bliss. 

"Endeles  bltisfulhede  in  alle  thyng."— BampoU : 
Pricke  of  Conic.,  7,836. 

bliss '-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Uissful;  -ly.}  In  a 
blissful  manner,  very  happily,  felicitously. 

"  But  the  death  of  Christians  is  nothing  else  but  a 
•lepe,  from  the  which  they  shall  awake  agayne  at  the 
commyne  of  Christ,  to  lyve  a  great  deale  more  bliss- 
fully."— Udal:  Thess.  c.  4. 

blias'-ful-ness,  *  blls  ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
blissful;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
blissful. 

1.  Of  beings  or  persons :  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  blissful ;  intense  happiness,  joyful- 
ness. 

"...  incapable  of  admitting  any  accession  to  his 
perfect  blistfulnets."— Barrow,  vot  i.  Ser.  8. 

?.  Of  times,  places,  or  things  :  The  quality  of 


being  characterised  by  the  presence  of  bliss, 
or  of  imparting  bliss. 

"bliPSien,  v.t.    [BLESS,  v. ]    (Stratmann.) 

"  To  blmien  mire  dughethe."— Layamon,  19,041. 

*  blls-sing,  s.     [BLESSING.]     (Metrical  Eng. 
Psalter,  before  A.D.  1300,  Psalm  xxiii.  5.) 

t  bliSS'-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  bliss;  -less.]  Without 
bliss. 

"...  my  blisiless  lot"— Sydney :  Arcadia. 

*  blis'-som,  v.i.      [O.   Icel.  blcesma  =  to   be 
maris  appetens,  from  bker  =  a  ram.]    To  be 
lustful,  to  be  lascivious.    (Coles.) 

*  blist,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLISSE.] 

blis'-ter,  *  blis-tre,  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Dut. 
bluister  =  blister.  In  Sw.  bl&sa  —  a  bladder, 
a  blister,  from  blasa  ;  Icel.  blisa  =  to  blow. 
Skeat  considers  blister  practically  a  diminu- 
tive of  the  word  blast,  in  the  sense  of  swelling 
or  blowing  up.  To  a  certain  extent  cognate 
also  with  Sw.  bladdra;  Dan.  blare;  Dut. 
blaar,  all  =  blister ;  and  with  Eiig.  bladder 
(q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally.  (Borrowed  from  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  uses  of  the  word) : 

(1)  A  vesication  on  the  human  body  or  on 
the  body  of  an  animal    [II.  1.] 

"  In  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are." 
Shakesp. :  Ram.  &  Ju'.  i.  4. 
"  I  found  a  great  blister  drawn  by  the  garlick,  but  had 

it  cut.  which  run  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  filled  again 

by  next  night"— Temple. 

(2)  An  appliance  for  producing  it.    [II.  2.] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  a  vesication 
on  a  plant,  on  a  painted  surface,  on  iron,  or 

.  anything  else.    [U.S.] 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Med. :   A  vesication  produced  upon  the 
skin  by  an  external  irritating  application,  or 
by  the  friction  of  something  hard.     But  the 
special  use  of  the  term  is  for  a  vesication  pro- 
duced intentionally  for  medical  purposes  by 
the  application  of  a  blister-plaster,  of  which  the 
virtue  consists  in  the  powdered  "  Spanish"  or 
"  blister  "  flies  scattered  ovei  the  surface  [2]. 
When  this  is  first  placed  upon  the  skin  there 
arises  a  sense  of  tingling  and  heat,  followed 
by  redness  and  pain,  after  which  the  cuticle 
rises  into  a  vesicle  or  bladder  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  like  the  serum  of  the  blood.    On 
the  puncturing  of  the  bladder  this  at  once 
escapes.     In  a  few  days  the  destroyed  cuticle 
has  its  place  supplied  by  new  skin.      Such 
blisters  by  attracting  blood  to  them  tend  to 
withdraw  it  from  morbidly  gorged  internal 
organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  besides 
setting  up  a  second  morbid  action  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  counterwork  the  first,  with 
great  relief  to  the  system.   [BLEB,  PEMPHIGUS, 
YESICATION.] 

2.  Pharm.  :   A  vesicatory  designed  to  act 
upon  the  skin.     It  is  generally  made  of  the 
Spanish  or  blister-fly  [BLISTER-FLY  1  powdered, 
mixed  with  lard  and  wax  ;   the  whole  spread 
upon  leather.     It  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  patient  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

3.  Bot. :  A  morbid  swelling  like  a  vesication 
in  a  leaf,  produced  by  the  puncture  or  excava- 
tion of  insects,  or  by.any  other  cause. 

"Upon  the  leaves  there  riseth  a  tumour   like  a 
blister."—  Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective :   Producing  vesications  on 
the  skin,  as  BLISTER-BEETLE  (q.v.). 

blister-beetle,  s.  The  same  as  BLISTER- 
FLY  (q.v.). 

blister-fly,  s.  The  name  for  any  "  fly," 
using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense  to  designate 
any  flying  insect.  The  more  common  blister- 
flies  are  beetles,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
sometimes  called  blister-beetles.  That  most 
frequently  employed  by  medical  men  for  raising 
blisters  on  the  skin  is  the  Lytta  vesicatoria, 
formerly  called  Cantharis  vesicatorius.  It 
feeds  on  the  ash.  It  is  indigenous  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  being  among  other 
places  imported  from  Spain,  is  often  called  the 
Spanish-fly.  [BLISTER-BEETLE,  CANTHARIS, 
LYTTA,  SPANISH-FLY.] 

blister-plaster,  s.  A  plaster  medically 
prescribed  to  blister  the  skin.  [BLISTER,  II. 
2,  Pharm.] 


blister-steel, ». 

Iron-working :  Steel  of  blistered  appearance 
formed  by  roasting  bar-iron  in  contact  with 
carbon  in  a  cementing  furnace.  Two  subse- 
quent processes  convert  it  into  shear-steel  and 
cast-steel  (q.v.). 

blis'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.    [From  Ulster,  a.  (q.T.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  vesications. 

"  If  I  prove  honeymouth.  let  my  tongue  blitttr, 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more." 

Xhnkesp.  :  Wint.  rait,  Ii.  1 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  raise  vesiortions  on  the  skin,  unin- 
tentionally, by  burning  ;  designedly,  for  medi- 
cal purposes  ;  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  I  blistered  the  legs  and  thighs,  but  was  too  late  ;  he 
died  howling  "—Wiseman. 

(2)  To  raise  small  swellings  like  vesications 
on  a  plant. 

".  .  .  that  no  part  of  them  Tgraffes]  be  seene  either 
scorched  drie  with  the  sunne.  or  cicatrized  las  it  were) 
and  blistered."— Holland :  Plinle.  bk,  xviL,  ch.  14. 

2.  Fig. :  To  injure,  as  the  reputation,  &c. ; 
to  annoy,  irritate  the  temper,  as  a  blister  acts 
on  the  skin. 

"  Look,  here  comes  one :  a  gentlewoman  of  mint. 
Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  lier  own  youth. 
Hath  blister  d  her  report." 

Shakesp.  :  Meas.  for  Meat.,  II  S. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Med.  <£  Phar. :  To  produce  vesications  on 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  blister-plaster,  or  in 
any  similar  way.    [BLISTER,  s.,  A.  II.] 

2.  Bot.     [BLISTERED.    See  also  I.,  1.  (2).] 
blis'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLISTER,  v.t.] 

I.  Ord.  iMng. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  the  surface  raised,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  elevations  on  the  blistered  ikin 
of  an  animal. 

blis  -ter-iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [BLISTER,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  raising  vesi- 
cations on  the  skin  ;  the  state  of  having  them 
raised  upon  one's  skin. 

"  Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding  are  seldom  of  use  but 
to  the  idle  and  intemperate."— Spectator,  No.  195. 

blis'-ter-wort,  s.  [Eng.  blister;  wort.]  A 
plant— the  Celery-leaved  Crowfoot  (Ranun- 
culus sceleratus).  (Lyte.) 

t  blis'-ter-y,  a.  [Eng.  blister;  -y.]  All  covered 

with  blisters.    (Webster.) 

blite,  s.    [BLITUM.]  A  name  for  various  plantt. 

1.  Amaranthus  blitum. 

2.  The    Good    King    Henry   (Cheiiopodium 
Bonus  Henricus.)    (Prior.) 

3.  Various  species  of  Atriplex  and    other 
Chenopodiacese.    (Britten  &  Holland. ) 

IT  (a)  Sea-blite :  An  English  name  for  plants 
of  the  genus  Suoeda. 

(b)  Strawberry  Blite :  The  English  name  for 
plants  of  the  genus  Blitum.  [BLITUM.] 

blithe,  *  blythe, «  With,  *  blyth,  a.  [A.8. 

blidlie  —  (1)  joyful,  (2)  single,  simple,  kind,  (3) 
luxurious,  lascivious  ;  Icel.  blidhr;  Sw.  blid  = 
mild,  propitious  ;  Dan.  blid  =  cheerful,  gay  ; 
Dut.  blij,  blyd,  blyde  =  joyful,  cheerful  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  blidhi  =  glad ;  Mozso-Goth.  bleiths  =s 
merciful,  kind.] 

1.  Of  persons,  or,   indeed,  of  any  sentient 
hing :  Gay,  cheerful,  joyous,  merry,  mirthful. 

(a)  Of  the  human  countenance. 

"We  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  counten- 
ance of  our  enemies :  and,  according  to  the  bit  he  or 
heavy  aspect  thereof,  our  other  eye  sheweth  some 
other  suitable  token  either  of  dislike  or  approbation." 
— Hooker :  £ccl.  Pol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix,,  i  4. 

(b)  Of  man's  thoughts,  feelings,  or  demeanour. 
"  Stole  in  among  the  morning's  bli'her  thoughts." 

H'ordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  1 

(c)  Of  the  lower  animals : 

"  To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad , 
Empress !  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long." 

Milton:  P.L.,\A.tx. 

2.  Of  things:  Exciting,  attended  by,  or  asso- 
ciated with  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  joy,  or  mirth. 

"  And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend." 
Tennyson :  The  Death  of  the  Old  rear. 

^  An  old  poet  uses  it  for  the  adverb  blithely. 

"  Than  doth  the  nyghtyngale  hir  myght, 
To  make  noyse,  and  syngen  bit/the. 

The  Komaunt  ofth*  JtOM. 


boil.  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tien, -sion  =  zhuru     -tious, -sious, -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -tre,  Ac.  =  bel,  ter. 
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•blithe,  *blythe  (0.  Scotch),  *  bli-then, 

*  bly-then  (0.  Eng.),  v.t.  [Compare  A.S. 
blitksia'n  =  to  be  blithe  or  glad  ;  from  A.S. 
ttlidhe.]  [BLITHE.]  To  gladden.  (Prompt.Parv.) 

•  blithe' ful,  o.    [Eng.   blithe;   ful(l).]    Full 
of  gaiety  ;    gay,  sprightly,    mirthful,  joyous. 
(Minsheu.) 

blithe'-  ly,  *  blith' -ly,  »  blithe  -  like, 
* blithe-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  blithe;  -ly.  In 
A.S.  blidhelice.]  In  a  blithe  manner;  gaily, 
cheerfully.  [BLEYLY.] 

"And  he  here  bitagten  blifhelike.' 

Scary  of  Gen.  t  JSxod.,  1,424. 

*  blithe  meat,  *  blyth  meat,  «.    [Eng.  & 
Scotch  blithe,  and  meat.]    The  meat  distributed 
among  those  who  are  present  at  the  birth  of  a 
child,  or  among  the  rest  of  tha  family. 

"  Trlformis  Howdie  did  her  skill 
For  the  ttlyth-mciil  exert." 

Taylor :  X.  Poems,  p.  37.    (Jumieson.) 

•blithen,  »blythyn,  v.t.  [BLITHE.]  To 
cheer,  to  make  happy.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blithe'  -  ness,     *  blith  -  ness,     *  blith'- 

nessc,  s.  [A.S.  blidhnes.]  Tlie  quality  of 
being  blithe  ;  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  sprightli- 
ness,  joyousness.  (Digby :  On  the  Soul,  ch.  iii.) 

blithe  some,  t  blith' -some,  a.  [Eng. 
blithe;  -some.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Somewhat  blithe  ;  to  a  certain 
extent  cheerful  or  gay. 

2.  Of  things:  Inspiring  cheerfulness. 

"  Ou  blithsome  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains." 
Thornton  :  Winter,  760. 

blithe '-SOme-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  blithesome  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  blithesome  manner ;  cheerfully,  gaily. 

blithe  some  ness,    t  blith  some  ness, 

s.  [Eng.  blithesome;  -ness.j  The  quality  of 
being  blithesome.  (Johnson.) 

bli'-tum,  s.  [In  Fr.  blette ;  Prov.  bltda ;  Sp. 
bledo ;  Ital.  blito ;  Mod.  Lat.  blit.um ;  Gr.  ft\irov 
(blitori),  pArJTOi'  (hleton)  =  strawberry  blite,  or 
amarant  blite.  Compare  also  Ger.  blutkraut. 
[ELITE.] 

Bot.  Strawberry  Blite :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Chenopodiacese  (Cheno- 
pods).  The  heads  of  the  several  species,  when 
ripe,  resemble  wood-strawberries  in  colour  and 
appearance.  They  are  succulent,  and  were  for- 
merly used  by  cooks  for  colouring  puddings. 
Locality,  Southern  Europe. 

•blive.  adv.  [BELIVE.]  Quickly.  (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  18.) 

bliz'-zard,  s.  [Prob.  onomatopoeic,  influenced 
perhaps  by  blust.\ 

•1.  A  storm  (snowand  wind)  which  man  can- 
not resist  away  from  shelter,  which  destroys 
herds  of  cattle,  blocks  railways,  and  generally 
paralyzes  life  on  the  prairies  and  on  the  plains 
of  the  United  .States. 

2.  A  poser,  a  settler.  (Bartlett,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  says  that  this  is 
Dot  known  in  the  Eastern  States. 

"  A  gentleman  at  dinner  asked  uie  for  a  toast ;  and 
(upiiosiiiK  he  meant  to  have  some  fun  at  my  expense, 
1  concluded  to  go  ahead  and  give  him  nml  his  likes  a 
.'  —  VrocKett:  Tour  bQjin  £u,*t.    (Uai-tiett.) 


•bid,  a-  [A.  8.  Wen;  N.  Fris.  bla;  O.  H.  Ger. 
blao.]  Blue,  livid,  pale.  [BLAE,  BLA.]  (Story 
Of  Gen.  &  Exod.,  637.) 

blo   erye,  blo  erthe,  s.     White  clay, 
potter's  earth,     (Prompt.  Parv.) 


*  bleached,  a. 
gated. 


[BLOTCHED.]    Spotted,  varie- 


"Those  leaves  whose  middles  are  variegated  with 
yellow  or  *hite  in  spots,  are  called  bUiachtd."— 
Croker :  CompL  Met. 

*  bloat  (1),  *  blote,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same 
word  as  bloat  (-2),  a.  ;  perhaps  from  A.S.  Meet 
=  pale,  livid  (see  clef.  1.  Sense  2  may  be  from 
Icel.  blautr  foskr  =  soft  fish,  i.e.  fresh  as  op- 
posed to  dried  fish  ;  Sw.  blot  fask  =  soaked 
fish.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  actual 
evidence  of  connection  is  wanting.] 

1.  Soft   with   moisture  (?),  livid,    pale  (?). 
{Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poeins  in  N.E.D.)      ' 

2.  Smoked,  cured,  or  dried  by  smoking ; 
only  iii  the  expression  bloat  herring. 

"  Like  so  manv  bloat  herrings  newly  L-iken  out  at 
toe  chiiuuey."— Ben  Jonton  :  Masque  of  Augurei. 


*  bloat  (2),  *  blout,  *  biowte,  a.    [Probably 
from  Icel.  bluuti-  =  soft,  Sw.  blot  =  soft,  yield- 
ing, pulpy.    In  sense  2  possibly  influenced  by 
bluw,  v.J 

1.  (Of  the  forms  blout,   biowte):    Flabby; 
puffed,  swollen.    (N.E.D.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  bloat) :  Puffed  with  intem- 
perance or  self-indulgence. 

"  The  Wont  king." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  lit  4. 

*  bloat  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [BLOAT  (1),  a.] 

A.  Tmns. :  To  cure  (as  herrings)  by  placing 
them  in  dry  salt,  and  then  smoking  them  over 
a  fire  of  oak-chips  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  time  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them. 

"  I  have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would  blote 
a  huiulred  herrings."— &  t  Pitt. :  III.  Priii.,  ii. 
If  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple or  as  a  participial  adjective.  [BLOATED.] 
±j.  Intrans. :  To  become  dry  iu  smoke. 

*  bloat  (2),  *  blote  (2),  v.t.  &  i.   [BLOAT  (2),  a.l 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  inflate  with  wind,  to  cause  to 
swell,  to  make  turgid. 

"Of  epispastics,  tiiere  are  some  which  .  .  .  swell  and 
bloat  tue  skin.'  —  Chambers'  Ct/ao^.  (ed.  liiii),  ».v. 

y-./m/"l*  ict. 

2.  Fig. :  To  puff  up  as  with  unwonted  com- 
mendation ;  to  render  conceited. 

"  Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  essays, 
Buc.jui-aiie  him,  and  bloat  hiiu  up  with  praiae, 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  lie  dies." 

ISryden  :  Prologue  to  C'irce. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  swell ;  to  grow  turgid. 

"  If  a  person  of  a  firm  constitution  levins  to  blote, 
from  liciiiK  warm  grows  cold,  his  fibres  grow  weak."— 
Arbutunou 

bloat'  ed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLOAT  (I),*.] 
Cured  (as  herrings)  in  the  manner  described 
under  bloat  (1),  v. 

"  Blmi'ed  fish  .  .  .  are  those  which  are  half-dried.' 
— Blount. 

bloat'  cd  '2),  pa.  par.  &  o.  [From  Woat  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Turgid,  swollen,  puffed  up. 

"  An  overgorg'd 
And  bloated  spider." 

Camper :  Task,  bk.  y. 

2.  Pampered. 

"  Oh.  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  t.  SO. 

3.  Inflated  with  praise  or  with  pride. 

"  Strange,  that  such  folly,  as  lifts  bloated  man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god." 

Cowper :  Task,  bk.  v. 

bloat'-ed  ness,  s.  rEng.  bloated  (2);  and 
suffix  -n.ess.]  The  quality  of  being  bloated  ;  a 
swelling  of  the  cheeks,  the  stomach,  &c.,from 
intemperate  indulgence  in  the  appetites,  from 
disease,  or  other  causes. 

"  Lassitude,  laziness,  blnatednea,  and  scorlnitlcal 
spots,  are  symptoms  of  weak  fibres."— Arbuthnot. 

bloat'-er,  s.  [From  bloat  (1),  v.  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
•er.]  A  dried  herring;  a  herring  prepared  by 
being  cured  in  smoke.  Yarmouth  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  word  bloater,  th»t  seaport 
being  the  greatest  seat  of  this  industry  in 
England. 

bloat'-mg  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLOAT  0),  v.} 

As  subst. :  The  act  of  curing  herrings. 
"  For  herring  In  the  «ea  are  large  and  full. 
But  shrink  in  b'-ftiny.  and  together  pull." 

Sylvester  :  Tobacco  'Battered,  p.  101. 

bloat'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BLOAT  (2),  *.] 
blob,  blab,  «.     [BLEB.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  Anything  tumid.     Spec. — 

(1)  A  small  globe  or  bubble  of  any  kind,  as 
a  soap  bubble. 

'•  Oif  thay  be  handill it,  they  melt  away  like  ane  Mob 
of  water."— BeUend  :  Descr.  Alb.,  ch.  11.  - 

f  2)  A  blister,  or  that  rising  of  the  skin  which 
is  the  effect  of  a  blister  or  of  a  stroke. 

"Brukis,  bylis,  blobbit,  and  blisteris." 

S'lUl  :  Curt  Gl.  Com/it.,  p.  330. 

(3)  A  plant,   the   Marsh   Marigold   (Caltha 
palustris),  or  the  Yellow  Water-lily  (Nvphar 
lutea).    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(4)  A  large  gooseberry ;   so  called  from  its 
globular  form,  or  from  the  softness  of  its  skin. 

2.  A  circular  spot ;   a  spot,  a  blot,  as  a 
"  blob  of  ink."    (Jamieson.) 


blob-lipped,  a.    The  same  as  BLOBBER- 
LIPPED  (q.v.).    (Johnson.) 

blob  ber,  *  blob'-er,  *  blub'-er,  *  blob'- 
ure,  *  blo-byr,  s.    [BLUBBEK,  BLEB.] 
1.  A  bubble. 

"  Blober  upon  water  (or  bubble),  bouteiUis.'—Palsgr. 
*2.  A  medusa  (?). 


blobber-lip,  blobberlip,  s.     Having 
a  thick,  blubbery  lip. 

"  They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend, 
"  His  blobberltpt  and  beetlebrows  commend." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  lit 

blobber-lipped,   blobberlipped,  a. 

Having  tumid  lips  ;  thick-lipped.     Used  — 

1.  Of  man  or  the  higher  animals. 

"  His  person  deformed  to  the  highest  degree  ;  flat- 
nosed  and  blobberlipped."—  L'  Estrange. 

2.  Of  shells. 


*  blob'-bit,  particip.  a.     [From  blob,  8.  (q.v.).l 

Blotted  ;  blurred. 

"...  cougruit  and  not  rasit  [erased),  na  blobbit  ot 
suspect  piacis."—  Acts  Jo.  I.,  1429,  c.  128,  edit  156«, 
c.  113.  (Jamieson.) 

*  blob'-tale,  s.    [From  blob,  a  corruption  ol 
blab,  v.,  and  Eng.  tale.]    A  tell-tale  ;  a  blab. 

"These  blobtales  could  find  no  other  news  to  keep 
their  tongues  in  motion."— Bp.  tiacket:  Life  qf  Aba. 
Williams,  pt.  ii.,  p.  67. 

*  blo -bore,  *  blo-byr,  s.    [B^OBBEE.] 

bloc,  ».  [Fr.  bloc  =  a  block,  lump,  .  .  .] 
[BLOCK,  s.] 

If  En  bloc.  [Fr.]  In  lump,  altogether,  in 
mass  ;  without  separating  one  from  another. 

"Mr.  Dodson  strongly  dissuaded  the  House  from 
accepting  the  recommendations  en  bloc."— Times, 
March  25,  1876. 

block,  *blok  (Eng.),  block,  '  blocke, 
*  blok,  *  bloik  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  fy 
Ger.  block ;  O.  H.  Ger.  block;  Dan.  &  But.  blok  ; 
Icel.  blegdhr ;  Flem.  bloc;  Pol.  kloc ;  Russ. 
plakha ;  Wei.  ploc,  plocian,  phcyn,  plocynan  = 
a  block,  a  plug ;  Gael,  pluc  —  a  lump,  a  bump, 
a  jumble  of  a  sea  ;  ploc  =  any  round  mass,  a 
junk  of  a  stick,  a  potato-masher,  a  large  clod, 
a  very  large  head ;  Ir.  ploc  —  a  plug,  a  bung. 
Cognate  with  break  and.  plug  (q.v.)-3 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  massive  body  with  an  extended 
surface,  whether  in  its  natural  state  or  artifi- 
cially smoothed  on  one  or  more  sides. 

".  .  .  violently  career'd  round  into  our  own  placid 
watery  vista  a  huge  charging  block  of  waters."— lie 
Quinzey  :  Works,  2nd  ed.,  i.  103. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  thick  piece  of  timber,  iron,  or 
other  material  more  or  less  shaped  by  art ;  as— 

fa)  The  massive  piece  of  wood  on  which 
criminals  were  formerly  mutilated  or  be- 
headed 

"  Slave !  to  the  bloc*  /—or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day!" 

Kcott :  Jlokeby,  vl.  O. 

(6)  Squared  timber,  as  for  shipbuilding. 

"  'Thus,' said  he, 'will  we  build  this  ship; 
Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip .'" 

Longfellow  :  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.v.). 

"  Though  the  blnck  is  occasionally  lowered  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  the  birds  have  not  forsaken 
the  uesf—  Cowper  :  A  Tale,  June,  1V93. 

(4)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  a  hat  is 
formed,  or  by  metonymy  the  hat  itself.    [II., 
5.] 

••  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it 
ever  changes  with  the  next  block."— iHiakeip. :  Mack 
Ado,  i.  1. 

(5)  A  row  of  buildings  connected  together 
without   the   interruption   of    streets,    open 
spaces,  or  semi-detached  edifices. 

^[  Goodrich  and  Porter  consider  this  sense 
American ;  but  it  has  become  naturalised  in 
England. 

"The  new  warehouses  of  the  Pantechnicon,  Belfrrava 
Square,  erected  in  detached  l,lick:t,  arc  ready  for  storing 
furniture,  .  .  ."— Times,  Sept  Jth,  1876.  Advb 

2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Of  things: 

(a)  An  obstruction,  a  hindrance,  an  impedi- 
ment, or  its  effects  ;  as  a  block  on  the  rail- 
way, in  the  streets,  in  one  of  the  shafts  of  a 
coal-pit,  &c. 

".  .  .  therefore  infirmity  must  not  be  a  blocktoom 
entertainment."— Banyan:  P  P.,  pt  a 


ISte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«:,  wore,  wolf ,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cttb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  «,    ey = a,    qu = kw. 
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(ft)  A  scheme,  a  contrivance  ;  generally  used 
in  a  bad  sense.    (Scotch. ) 

"  Rolling  in  mynd  full  uiouy  caukirrit  Wot*." 

Doug.  :   Virgil,  148,  4, 

(c)  A  bargain,  agreement.    (Scotch.) 
"This   Christian    conjunction— »boue   all   conjunc- 
tiones  biiidis  me  and  thee  to  deale  true!  ie  In  an  ie  Woete 
we  haue  with  our  brother."— KoUock :    On  1  Tticu., 
p.  175.    (Jamievm.) 

(2)  Of  persons: 

(a)  A  stupid  person. 

"  What  tonguelrii  Woe*!  were  they !  would  they  not 
speak?"  Slmkap. :  Richard  111.,  lit  7. 

(b)  An  obstinate  person,  one  impossible  to 
move. 

"All  considerations  united  now  in  urging  me  to 
waste  no  more  of  either  rhetoric,  tallow,  or  logic,  upon 
my  impassive  granite  block  of  a  guardian,  —lit 
Quinces  :  Worki  (2nd  ed.).  p.  67. 

H.  Technically: 

L  Afech. :   A  pulley,  or  a  system  of  pulleys 
rotating  on  a  pintle  mounted  in  its  frame  or 


§hell  with  its  band  and  strap.  The  pin  or 
pintle  of  a  block  of  pulleys  is  the  axis  or  axle. 
It  passes  through  the  bushing  of  the  shell  and 
the  coak  of  the  sheave,  and  is  generally  of 
iron.  The  sheave  or  wheel  is  generally  of 
lignum-vitae  or  of  iron,  and  has  around  its 
circumference  a  groove  for  the  rope,  called  the 
gorge.  It  has  a  bushing,  called  a  coak,  around 
the  pintle-hole.  The  space  between  the  sheave 
and  its  block,  through  which  the  rope  runs, 
is  called  the  swallow  or  channel.  It  answers 
to  the  throat  of  some  other  machines  ;  the 
pass  in  a  rolling-mill.  The  shell,  pulley-frame, 
or  body  of  the  block  is  made  of  a  tough  wood, 
or  sometimes  of  iron  ;  it  has  one  or  two 
grooves,  called  scores,  cut  on  each  end  to  re- 
tain the  strap  which  goes  around  it.  The 
thell  is  hollow  inside  to  receive  the  sheave  or 
sheaves,  and  has  a  hole  through  its  centre  to 
receive  the  sheave-pin,  called  the  pintle ;  this 
is  lined  with  bronze  or  gun-metal,  called  a 
touching  or  bushing.  When  the  shell  is  made 
of  one  piece,  it  is  called  a  mortise-block ;  when 
more  than  one  are  employed,  it  is  termed  a 
tiw.de  block.  The  side  plates  of  the  shell  are 
cheeks.  The  strap,  strop,  iron-binding,  grom- 
met,  or  cringle,  is  a  loop  of  iron  or  rope, 
encircling  the  block,  and  affords  the  means  of 
fastening  it  in  its  place.  The  hook  of  iron- 
strapped  blocks  is  frequently  made  to  work  in 
a  swivel,  so  that  the  several  parts  of  the  rope 
forming  the  tackle  may  not  become  "  foul"  or 
twisted  around  each  other.  (Knight.) 

There  are  many  kinds  of  blocks,  as  a  pulley- 
Hock,  a  fiddle-block,  a  fish-block,  a  fly-block,  a 
heart-block,  a  hook-block,  &c.  See  these  words. 

IT  Block  and  tackle :  The  block  and  the  rope 
rove  through  it,  for  hoisting  or  obtaining  a 
purchase.  [TACKLE.] 

2.  Sawyers'  work :   One  of  the  frames  on 
which  an  end  of  a  log  rests  in  a  saw-mill. 

3.  Carp. :  A  square  piece  of  wood  fitted  in 
the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
edges  of  two  pieces  of  board,     i  he  blocks  are 
glued  at  the  rear  and  strengthen  the  joint. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Wood-cutting:    A   form   made    of  hard 
wood,  on  which  figures  are  cut  in  relief  by 
means  of  knives,  chisels,  &c. 

5.  Hat-making :   A  cylinder  of  wood   over 
which  a  hat  or  bonnet  is  shaped  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

6.  Saddlery :  A  former  or  block  on  which  a 
piece  of  wet  leather  is  moulded  by  hammering 
or  pressing. 

7.  Military : 

(a)  Short  pieces  of  scantling,  used  for  ele- 
vating cannon  and  supporting  them  in  position 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  or  in  assist- 
ing in  their  transfer  from  higher  to  lower 
levels,  and  vice  versa.  These  are  designated 
at  «  hole,  half,  and  quarter  blocks,  and  have  a 
uniform  length  of  twenty  and  width  of  eight 
inches,  their  respective  thickness  being  eight, 
four,  and  two  inches.  (Knight.) 


(b)  The  term  is  used  also  as  part  of  the 
compound  giti-blocks  (q.v.). 

8.  Falconry :  The  perch  on  which  a  bird  of 
prey  is  kept. 

9.  Cricket :  The  spot  where  the  striker  places 
his  bat  to  guard  his  wicket ;  also  called  bluck- 
hole.    [GUARD.] 

10.  Hairdressing :    A    barber's   block  =  a 
stand  for  a  wig. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  short,  thick,  lump  of  wood  or  other 
material.  (See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

block-book,  *. 

Printing:  A  book  printed  not  from  mov- 
able types,  but  from  engraved  blocks,'  each 
one  forming  a  page.  Block-printing  had  long 
been  known  [BLOCK-PRINTING]  before  the  art 
was  used  in  the  preparation  of  books.  In 
1438  Lourenz  John  Koster  of  Haar.lem  pub- 
lished his  Speculum  Uumance  Salvationis  with 
blocks  ;  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  published  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  also  a  block-book. 
About  1450  movable  types  began  to  be  used, 
and  block-books  were  superseded.  [PRINTING  ] 

block-brash,  s.  [So  named  because  used 
by  butchers  to  clean  their  blocks.] 

Her. :  A  bunch  of  the  plant  called  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus).  It  is  borne  by 
butchers  in  the  insignia  of  their  company. 

block-furnace, ». 

Metal. :  A  blomary. 
block-letters,  s.  pi. 

Printing  :  Type  of  large  size  cut  out  of 
wooden  blocks.  Block-letters,  or  wooden 
type,  are  generally  made  of  cherry,  cut  end- 
wise. They  are  made  of  sizes  from  two  or 
three-line  pica  up  to  150-line  pica,  more  than 
two  feet  in  length. 

block -letter   cutting -machine,  s. 

A  machine  for  cutting  block-letters.  (For 
various  forms  of  them  see  Knight's  Practical 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics.) 

block -machinery,  block  machi- 
nery, s. 

Mech. :  Machinery  for  cutting,  shaping,  and 
adjusting  the  "  blocks  "  to  be  associated  with 
"  tackles  "  in  the  navy  and  in  merchant  vessels. 
In  A.D.  1781,  Mr.  Walter  Taylor  of  Southamp- 
ton took  out  a  ]>atent  for  such  machinery,  and 
from  his  works  on  the  Itchen  supplied  the 
navy  with  all  the  blocks  it  required  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Mark 
Isambart  Brunei,  constructed  an  improved 
machine,  or  rather  series  of  machines,  for 
block-cutting,  mortising,  shaping,  scoring, 
drilling,  &c.,  which  being  adopted  by  the 
government,  led  to  their  becoming  their  own 
block  manufacturers  at  Portsmouth,  and 
turning  out  the  most  beautifully-made  and 
adjusted  articles  in  numbers  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  navy,  without  assistance 
from  any  private  firm.  The  machines  used  for 
dressing  the  shells  of  the  blocks  are  (1)  a  re- 
ciprocating cross  saw,  (2)  a  circular  cross-cut 
saw,  (3)  a  reciprocating  ripping  saw,  (4)  a  bor- 
ing-machine, (0)  a  mortising-machine,  ((5)  a 
corner-saw,  (7)  a  slwplng-marhine,  and  (8)  a 
$coring-machiii4.  A  reciprocating,  a  circular, 
and  a  crown  saw  are  used  for  rounding  the 
sheaves  and  boring  the  centre  hole.  There 
are,  besides,  a  coating-machine,  a  drilling- 
machine,  a  riveting-inackine,  and  a  facing-latlte. 

block-printing, ». 

Printing:  The  art  or  process  of  printing 
from  blocks  instead  of  from  movable  types. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Chinese  about  A.D.  593.  It  has  been  long 
employed  in  calico-printing  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  in  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  In 
Europe  the  same  process  was  adopted  for 
printing  playing-cards,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  books  were  pro- 
duced by  means  of  block-printing  ;  they  were 
hence  called  block-books.  [BLOCK -BOOK.] 
Now  block-printing  is  used  for  printing  cotton 
cloth  or  paper  for  hangings.  Two  stages  of 
progress  in  the  method  are  to  be  traced.  First 
the  pattern  was  dabbed  upon,  the  colour  and 
impressed  by  hand  upon  the  material,  which 
lay  upon  a  table  before  the  workman.  When 
the  pattern  wan  in  several  colours,  different 
blocks  of  the  same  size  were  employed,  .the 
raised  pattern  in  each  being  adapted 'for  its 
special  portion  of  the  design.  The  exact  cor- 
respondence of  each  part,  as  to  position,  was 
secured  by  pins  on  the  blocks,  which  pierced 


small  holes  in  the  material  and  indicated  the 
exact  position.  Next,  an  improved  system 
by  Perrot  was  introduced,  in  wliii.li  the  calico 
passed  between  a  square  prism  and  three  en- 
graved blocks,  brought  in  apposition  to  three 
faces  of  the  prism,  and  delivered  their  separate 
impressions  thereupon  in  succession.  Each 
block  was  inked  after  each  impression,  and 
the  cloth  was  drawn  through  by  a  winding 
cylinder.  The  blocks  were  pressed  against 
the  cloth  by  springs.  Perrot's  system  did 
twenty  times  as  much  work  in  an  hour  as  that 
which  it  all  but  displaced.  Now  block-print- 
ing has  been  superseded  by  cylinder  or  roller- 
printing,  which  works  twenty  times  as  fast  a* 
even  Perrot's  method.  (Knight.) 

block-system,  block  system,  s. 

Railway  Travelling :  A  method  of  signalling 
specially  designed  to  prevent  collisions  be- 
tween trains  travelling  on  the  same  line  of 
rails.  The  route  to  be  traversed  is  divided 
into  small  sections  by  telegraph  boxes  erected 
at  intervals.  Let  A  D  in  the  lig.  be  a  portion 


t"        B 


t' 


of  such  a  line 
with    signal- 

B,  C,  and  D.  Let  t"  and  f  be  two  trains 
both  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 
If  t"  overtake  t'  there  will  be  a  collision,  but 
the  block-system  prevents  this  by  setting  the 
danger-signal  at  B  against  the  train  t"  till  t' 
has  passed  C.  Then  the  danger-signal  is  set 
at  C  against  train  t"  till  t?  has  passed  D,  and  so 
in  succession.  If  the  system  is  properly 
worked  two  trains  are  never  for  a  moment  in 
the  same  section  of  the  railway,  and  cannot 
therefore  come  into  collision. 

block-teeth,  ». 

Dentistry  :  Two  or  more  teeth  made  in  ft 
block  carved  by  hand. 

block-tin,  s.     [Eng.  block,  and  tin.    In 

Sw.  blocktenn;  Dut.  bloictin;  Ger.  blockzmn.} 
Comm. :  A  name  given  to  an  impure  tin 
cast  into  ingots.  When  the  metal  is  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  the  upper  part  is  the  purest, 
the  impurities  being  contained  in  the  lower 
part.  Block-tin  contains  iron,  arsenic,  lead, 
&c.  [Tm.] 

block-wood,  blockwood,  s.  An  un- 
known wood,  presumably  suitable  for  being 
carved  into  blocks. 

"  Blockwood,  logwood,  and  other  forbidden  ma- 
terials, .  .  ."—OulUen  fitece  11657).  (HaUiwell:  Coat, 
to  Lexicog.) 

block,  v.t.    [From  Eng.  block,  s.  (q.v.).    In  Sw. 
blok/cera,  blockera ;  Dan.  blokere  =  to  block  up  ; 
l)ut.   blokkeeren;  Ger.  blokiren ;  Fr.  bloquer ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  bloquear;  Ital  bloccare.] 
L  Literally: 

(1)  To  shut  up  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
ingress;     to    obstruct.       (Dryden :    Danish 
¥TMT,  v.  1.)    (Often  followed  by  up.) 

(2)  To  block  a  bill  in  Parliament  is  to  give 
notice  of  opposition  and  so  to  bring  it  within 
the  operation  of  the  Standing  Order,  which, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  provides  that 
"  no  order  of  the  day  or  notice  of  motion  be 
taken  after  half-past   twelve  at  night,  with 
respect  to  which  order   or  notice  of  motion 
a  notice  of  opposition  shall  have  been  panted 
on  the  notice  paj>er." 

T  In  Cricket :  To  stop  a  ball  dead  without 
attempting  to  hit  it 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  plan,  to  devise.    (Scotch.)    [f  (2)-l 

"  The  committee  appointed  for  the  first  blocking  at 
all  our  writ*.'  —  UaiUic  :  Lettert,  L  15. 

(2)  To  bargain.    (Scotch.) 

"  Efter  that  he  bad  long  tyme  Woeittt, 

With  grit  difficult  ie  lie  tuik  tliauie." 
Ltff.  Bp. St.  Andruit  Poemt,  16th Cent.,  p.  834.  (Jamienm.} 

t  (1)  To  block  in: 

Art:  To  get  in  the  broad  masses  of  a 
picture  or  drawing. 

(2)  To  block  out:  Roughly  to  mark  out 
work  afterwards  to  be  done. 

bloc-kade',  s.    [From  Eng.  bloc:;;  and  suffix 
-aile.      In  Sw,  blockad;   Din.  bljukaUe;  Dut. 
blukkade;   Ger.  blockade;    Fr.  Uociw  (a.  con- 
traction, according  to  Liitre,  of  Ger.  block- 
haus ;   O.  Ger.   bM^-nte)  —  a  blockade  ;   Sp. 
bUxiueo;  Port  blo<fueio  ;.  ItaL  btoccatura.] 
L  Mil.,  Naut.,  £  Ord.  Language : 
1.  Gen.:   The  act  of  surrounding  a  town 
with  a  hostile  army,  or,  if  it  be  on  the  sea- 
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coast,  of  placing  a  hostile  army  around  its 
tiiidward  siiie,  and  ships  of  war  in  trout  of  its 
sea  defences,  so  as  if  jKiobiblu  to  prevent  sup- 
plies of  food  aud  ammunition  from  entering  it 
by  Und  or  water.  The  object  of  such  an  in- 
vestment is  to  compel  a  place  too  strong  or 
too  well  defended  to  l>e  at  once  captured  by 
assault,  to  surrender  on  account  of  famine. 

"It  seemed  that  the  siege  must  he  turned  into  a 
blockade."— Macaulay:  Uiit.  Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

^  Almost  every  siege  involves  a  blockade, 
but  in  a  siege,  properly  so  called,  military 
approaches  are  pushed  on  against  the  place 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  capturing  it  by 
assault,  whereas  in  a  blockade  no  assault  is 
contemplated.  Most  of  the  sieges  of  antiquity 
were  only  blockades. 

2.  Spec. :  The  investment  of  a  place  by  sea, 
to  prevent  any  ships  from  entering  or  leaving 
its  harbour.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  A.  D.  1584. 

II  (1)  To  break  a  blockade:  Forcibly  to  enter 
a  blockaded  port,  if  not  even  to  compel  the 
naval  force  investing  it  to  withdraw. 

(2)  To  raise  a  blockade : 

(a)  To  desist  from  blockading  a  place. 
(6)  To  compel  the  investing  force  to  do  so. 

(3)  To  run  a  blockade :    Surreptitiously  to 
enter  or  leave  a  blockaded  port  at  the  risk  of 
being  captured. 

IL  International  Maritime  Law:  Asablock- 
ado  seriously  interferes  with  the  ordinary 
commercial  right  of  trading  with  every  place, 
international  law  carefully  limits  its  operation, 
the  principle  adopted  being  this  :  that  belli- 
gerents are  not  entitled  to  do  anything  likely 
to  incommode  neutrals  more  than  it  benefits 
themselves.  Neutrals  are  therefore  entitled 
to  disregard  a  blockade  except  it  be  effective, 
that  is,  unless  the  town  be  invested  by  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  the  exit 
of  vessels.  When  on  the  21st  November,  1806, 
the  Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  declared  the 
whole  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
th.it  blockade,  being  ludicrously  ineffective, 
was  illegal ;  so  also,  though  to  a  somewliat 
less  extent,  were  the  British  orders  in  Council 
of  the  llth  and  21st  November,  1807,  which 
placed  France  ajid  all  its  tributary  states  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  The  retaliatory  Napoleonic 
Milin  decree  of  27th  December,  1807,  extend- 
ing the  previously  announced  blockade  to  the 
British  dominions  in  all  quarters,  laboured  to 
a  still  greater  extent  under  the  same  defect. 
More  effective,  as  being  more  limited  in  area, 
were  the  blockades  of  the  Elbe  by  Britain 
in  1S03,  that  of  the  Baltic  by  Denmark  in 
13 13-'.)  and  18(54,  and  that  of  the  ports  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  by  President 
Lincoln  on  April  19, 1861.  A  blockade  should 
be  formally  notified  before  it  is  enforced,  per- 
mission being  granted  to  neutral  vessels  tuen 
to  rtspart,  carrying  with  them  any  cargo  which 
thjy  may  already  iiave  on  board  ;  when  it  ter- 
mi-iatoi,  its  cessation  should  also  be  formally 
declared.  Any  one  running  a  blockade  does 
so  at  his  own  peril ;  one's  own  government 
cannot  by  international  law  protect  him  from 
forfeiting  his  vessel  with  its  cargo  and  his 
lil>erty,  if  he  be  captured  by  the  blockading 
fleet. 

blocliade-runner,  «. 

1.  Of  things:  A  vsssel  used  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  by  sea  with  a  blockaded  town. 

1 2.  Of  persons :  A  man  engaged  in  trading 
by  sea  with  a  blockaded  town. 

blockade-running, ».  The  art  or  occu- 
pation of  trading  by  ss.i  with  a  blockaded 
town.  During  the  American  Civil  War  of 
13G1-1865,  many  of  the  British  engaged  in 
blockade-running,  attempting  to  e:iter  Rich- 
mond and  other  harbours  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

bl&s-kVde,  v.t.      [From  bloclcndc,  8.  (q.v.). 
See  also  BLOCK,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Military,  &e.  :  To  surround  a 
town  with  troops,  or,  if  it  be  a  ssaport,  to 
surround  its  landward  portion  with  troops, 
and  place  ships  of  war  in  froat  of  its  harbour, 
go  as  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  till  they  surrender  the  place. 

"...  the  approaches  -were  closed,  and  the  tptrti 
effectually  blockaded."— froude :  JUst.  Eng.  fl858), 
•vol.  iv.,  43T. 

2.  Fig. :   To  obstruct  the  passage  to  any- 
thing.   Sometimes  ludicrously. 

"  Hu;e  ba'es  of  Erl'lsh  cloth  Hodutd*  the  door, 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  ronr." 

Pope :  Mar.  Enayt,  11L  5T. 


blocked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLOCK  ] 
*bl6ck'-er,  *b!5k'-er,  «.   [Eng.  block  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hinders  the   progress   of  any- 
thing, an  obstructive  ;  specif.,  one  who  blocks 
a  parliamentary  bill, 

2.  One  who  plans  or  accomplishes  a  bar- 
gain ;  a  broker.   (Scotch.) 

"Oure  souenuie  Lord,  ftu.,  rnderstandlng  of  the 
fraud---  luid  frequent  abvse  committed  by  many  of  his 
Mnlcsties  suljectis,  bycrisaud  blokcrit  of  vlctuell."— 
Acts  Jo.  I'/.,  16il(ed.  mi),  p.  «U.  (Jamietan.) 

bl6ck'-h£ad,  «.  [Eng.  block;  head.]  A 
person,  with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  said 
to  be  as  destitute  of  understanding  as  if  his 
skull  enclosed  a  block  of  wood  in  place  of 
hemispheres  of  brain ;  a  dolt,  a  fool,  an  ass,  a 
stupid  person. 

"  The  Christian  hope  Is— Waiter,  draw  the  cork— 
If  I  mistake  not— Blockhead  1  with  a  fork.! " 

Cuwper  :  Hope. 

blook-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  blockhead;  -ed.] 
Having  such  a  mind  as  is  possessed  by  a 
blockhead  ;  stupid,  dull. 

"Says  a  llockhcaded  boy,  these  are  villainous  crea- 
tures. "-L Estrange. 

blook'-nead-ism,  *.  [Eng.  blockhead ;  -tore.] 
The  procedure  or  characteristics  of  a  block- 
head. 


block -h&od-ly,  a.      [Eng.  blockhead;   -ly.] 
Like  a  blockhead. 

"  Some  mere  elder-brother,  or  someMtckheadly  hero." 
—Dryaten:  Amphitryon. 

block'-h6use,  t  block  -haus  (au  as  <Jw), 

s.  [Eng.  block  =  a  thick,  heavy  mass  of  wood, 
nnd  house.  In  Sw.  b!ocl:hus ;  Dan.  blookliuus; 
Dut.  blokhuis;  Ger.  &  Fr.  bloclchaits.] 

Fortif.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  fort  built  of 
heavy  timber  or  logs,  and  with  the  sides  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  or  if  it  be  sufficiently 
large  and  strong,  with  ports  or  embrasures  for 
cannon.  It  may  be  built  square,  rectangular, 
polygonal,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  If  more 
than  one  storey  high  the  upper  storey  may 


BLOCKHOUSE. 

project  over  the  lower  so  as  to  obtain  a  fire 
directly  downwards.  It  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  sometimes  has  earth 
on  its  roof  that  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  set 
it  on  fire. 

"  But,  when  they  had  passed  both  frigate  and  blork- 
house  without  beiuj;  challenged,  their  spirits  rose."— 
Jfaeaulay  :  OiiC.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

blSck  -in-course,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  block  ;  in  ; 
course.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

block  In  course  masonry,  s. 

Masonry  :  A  kind  of  masonry  which  differs 
from  ashlar  masonry  chiefly  in  being  built  of 
smaller  stones.  The  usual  depth  of  a  course  is 
from  seven  to  nine  inches. 

bl&ck'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BLOCK,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 

adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  :  The  act  of  shutting 

tip  or  obstructing  ;  the  state  Of  being  shut  up 

or  obstructed  ;  obstruction.  [BLOCK,  v.  1j  2.] 

"...  by  blocking  of  trade  .  .  ."—Clarendon. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather-working  :  The  process  of  bending 
leather  for  bootrfronts  to  the  required  shape. 


2.  Bookbinding  ••   The  art  of  impressing  a 
pattern  on  a  book-cover  by  a  pla^ti  or  associa- 


tion of  tools  under  pressure.  It  is  called 
blind  or  gold  blocking.  In  the  latter  case, 
gold-leaf  is  used ;  in  the  former,  the  bare 
block. 

3.  Carpentry  :  A  mode  of  securing  together 
the  vertical  angles  of  wood-work.  Blocks  of 
wood  are  glued  in  the  inside  angle. 

blocking-course,  s. 

Architecture  :  The  upper  course  of  stones  or 
brick  above  a  cornice  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall. 

blocking-down,  s. 

Metallurgy  •.  The  art  of  adjusting  sheet-metal 
to  a  mould  or  shape.  This  is  done  by  laying 
above  it  a  thick  piece  of  lead,  and  striking  the 
latter  by  a  mallet  or  hammer.  This  mode  is 
sometimes  adopted  to  bring  a  plate  partially 
to  shape  before  swagging  it  between  the  dies. 
(Knight.) 

blocking-kettle,  s. 

Hat-making :  A  hot  bath  In  which  hats  are 
softened  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  as 
to  be  drawn  over  blocks.  (Knight.) 

blocking-press,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  bookbinder's  screw-press 
in  which  blocking  is  performed.  It  has  less 
power  than  the  embossing-press,  which  ope- 
rates with  large  dies,  being  used  for  orna- 
mentation, requiring  but  a  comparatively  small 
pressure.  The  die  is  adjusted  in  the  upper 
bed  or  plate,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  gas- 
jets  coming  down  through  a  cavity  at  its  back. 
The  book-covers  are  introduced  seriatim  upon 
the  lower  bed  by  the  operator,  who  by  a  turn 
of  the  handle  brings  the  upper  bed  down  with 
a  gentle  and  equable  pressure,  fixing  the  gold- 
leaf,  when  this  is  employed,  upon  the  surface, 
previously  prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  boy, 
who  assists,  removes  the  superfluous  portions 
with  a  rag,  which  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated witli  the  precious  metal  in  the  course  of 
use,  and  is  sold  to  the  refiners.  (Knight.) 

h,  a.    [Eng.  block;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  block. 

2.  Stupid,  dull,  wanting  in  intellect. 

"  Make  a  lottery  ; 

And,  by  device,  let  blorkish  Aiax  draw 
The  sort  to  Hglit  with  Hector. ' 

Khalusp.  :  Trail,  i  CrewiJ..,  i.  a. 

3.  Rude,  clumsy. 

"The  forms  of  our  thought  [would 
Brant  White  :  Every-day  English,  \\  245. 

blSck'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blockish;  -ly.] 
In  a  blockish  manner,  stupidly,  with  deficient 
intellect. 

"  These  brave  doctors  fail  most  absurdly  and  block- 
iihly  in  this  so  ueccsoary  an  article."— L'armar :  Tram. 
Of  Beta's  Serin.,  p.  420. 

bl&ck -ish-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  blockish;  -nesf.] 
The  quality  of  being  blockish,  stupidity. 

"  Being  dull,  and  of  incurable  blocklshness,  he  be- 
came a  hater  of  virtue  and  learning."—  IVhnlock :  Man, 
of  the  Eng.,  p.  HO. 

blSck'-like,  a.  [Eng.  block;  -like.]  Like  m 
block,  stupid. 

"  Am  I  twice  sand-blind  ?  twice  so  near  the  blessing 
I  would  arrive  at,  and  Mof7;W;a  never  know  it." 

Beaum.  A  Fi.  :  Pilgrim. 

•  blod,  •  blode,  s.    [BLOOD.] 

1.  A  child. 

"  And  vche  b'od  on  that  burne  blessed  schal  worthe.* 
Ear.  Ent.  Aim.  Forms  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  686. 

2.  A  living  being. 

"  A  thusant  plates  of  silver  god 
Gaf  he  sarra  thr.t  fniro  Mod." 

Siory  cf  Gen.  &  Exod.,  1191,  n»t 

*  blod'e-wort,  s.     [BLOODWORT.]    A  plant— 
Polygonum     Hydropiper.        (Crete     Herball.) 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

*blo-di.  *blody,  a.  [BLOODY.]  (Wright: 
Spec,  of  Lyric  Poet.,  (52.)  (Stratmann.)  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

blqa'-dite,  *  bib  -dite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bladit. 
Nainrd  after  a  chemist  and  mineralogist 

SlSde.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his 
hydrous  sulphate.  Colour,  fast  red  to  bluo 
red  or  white  ;  fracture,  splintery.  It  occurs 
massive  or  crystallised.  Comp.  :  Sulphate  of 
soda,  33-34 — 45'82 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
33-19  to  36-66  ;  water,  18-84—22  00,  &c.  It  IB 
fonnd  in  the  Old  World  at  Iscul  aud  near 
Astrakan,  and  in  the  New  World  near  San 
Juan  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  (Dana.) 

•bloik,  *blok,  s.  [BLOCK,  tl  (Scotek.) 
(Dovfj.:  VirQil,  148,  4.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Sail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  s6n  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    te,ce=e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 


blok— blood 
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*blok,  "blolie,  s.  [BLOCK,  «.]  (Ear.  Eng. 
.1  "iterative  Puemx  (ed.  Morris),  Patience,  27;;.) 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

blom'-a-rjf,  bloom'-a-rtf,  «.  [From  A.S. 
bl'ima  '—  metal,  a  massj  a  lump  (Somner  and 
Lye)  [BLOOM  (2)]  ;  and  suffix  -ury.  \ 

Metallurgy :  The  first  forge  in  an  ironwork 
through  which  iron  passes  after  having  been 
melted  from  the  ore.  The  pig-iron  having 
bri'ii  puddled  and  bulled,  is  brought  to  the 
lianinier  or  squeezer,  which  makes  it  into  a 
blooiiL  [BLOOM  (2).J 

•  blome,  *.    [BLOOM.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  blom-yn,  v.i.    [BLOOM,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  blonc,  a.    [BLANK,  a.]    (Relig.  Antiq.,  1.  37.) 

•  blonc  -ket.  •  blon-kSt,  a.    [Of  doubtful 
origin.     Perhaps  from  the  same  source  as 
blanket  (q.v.).]    Grey. 

Blonrket  lii-eryes :  Grey  coats. 

"Our  btoncket  liveryes  bene  nil  to  Mdde 
For  tliilke  same  noasou,  when  nil  ii  ycladd 
With  pleasaonce."  Bpeiatr :  Shtp.  Cat.  V. 

blond,  blonde,  or..  &  s.  [In  But.  Wond;  Sp. 
bloiulo  =  fair,  flaxen  ;  in  Dan.  blondine  =  a 
female  with  light-coloured  hair.  In  Sw.  blon- 
der, s.  pi.  ;  Dan.  blonde  (sing.);  Ger.  blonde ; 
Sp.  bloiida  are  —  blond-lace.  All  from  Fr. 
blond,  adj.,  in.,  blonde  =  fair,  flaxen,  white  of 
complexion  ;  blond,  ft.,  m.  =  a  flaxen  colour, 
a  man  or  boy  with  flaxen  hair  ;  blonde,  s.,t.  — 
a  girl  or  woman  with  fair  hair  ;  blond-lace. 
Prov.  Won,  bfonda  =  fair  of  complexion. 
Compare  A.S.  bluitden  feax  =  mixed  hair,  grey- 
haired  (Boswurth),  from  blnnden  =  mingled. 
Professor  Skeat,  however,  thinks  that  the  Fr. 
blond  may  be  altered  from  Fr.  blanc  =  white.] 
[BLANK.] 

A.  As  adjective:    Fair  or  light  in  colour. 
Vised— 

1.  Of  hair. 

"  The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  half. 
The  blond  is  fr.mi  the  child." 

liOng'eVow  :  The  Two  Lock*  of  ffatr. 

2.  Of  the  complexion,  which  is  usually  light 
when  the  person  is  fair- haired.     [SANGUINE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  persons:  A  fair-haired  jterson,  hence  a 
person  of  light  complexion.    [A.  2.] 
t2.  Blond-lace  (q.v  ). 

blond-lace,  s.  [So  called  from  its  colour] 
A  silk  lace  of  two  threads,  twisted  and  formed 
ill  hexagonal  meshes. 

f  Obvious  compound,  blond-lace-maker. 

•  blondir,  *  blond  ren,  v.i.    [BLONDER,  v.] 

•  blo-nesse,  s.    The  same  as  BLAENESS  (q.v.). 

•  blonk,   *  blonke,   *  blonkke,  *  blouk, 
*blunk,  s.     [A.S.  bl-rnca,  Waned  =  a  white 
horse;    IceL    blakkr  —  a,  horse.]    A  steed,  a 
horse.    (Scotch.) 

"Syn  grooms,  that  gay  is, 
Oil  Uonlu  that  brayii." 
Poemt,  Edin.,  1821,  p.  22L  (Jamiaan.) 

If  See  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  434. 

•  blonket,  s.    [BLONCKET.] 

•  blont,  a.    [BLUNT.]  (Spenser:  Shep.  Col  viii.) 

•  bloo,  o.    [BLUE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•  blooc,  «.    [BLOCK,  s.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

blood,  *  bloods,  *  blond, « blnde.  *  bind, 
*blod,  *  blode  (/;»,/.),  bluid,  blude 

(Scotch),  s.  &  o.  [A.S.  b!6d  =  blood  ;  I  eel. 
blodh;  Sw.  &  Dan.  Wod;  Dut.  bloed;  Mceso- 
Goth.  bloth ;  Ger.  blut ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pluot,  ploot. 
Said  to  be  connected  with  A.S.  blotcan, 
geblwan  =  to  blow,  Moom,  lilossom,  or 
flourish,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.] 

A.  A$  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally :  The  fluid  circulating  by  means 
of  veins  and  arteries  through  the  bodies  of  man 
and  of  the  lower  animals.    [II.  1.] 

"  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  Is  in  the  blood :  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar."— Let.  xvU.  1L 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Lineage,  descent,  progeny, 
(o)  Of  things  :    Lineage,  descent ;  specially 
royal  or  noble  descent,  high  extraction. 

"  O !  what  an  happiness  is  it  to  find 
A  friend  of  our  own  blood,  a  brother  kind  ! " 

Wniitr. 


It  Formerly  it  might  in  this  sense  have  a 
plural. 

"  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloodt  as  those, 
btnnd  ill  hu  taut  tu  cuiitradic-l  hi»  claim." 

.S/I«*.-«;A  :  Xing  .l,,ltii.  it  1. 

t  (6)  Of  persons :  Child,  progeny.  (In  this 
sense  generally  combined  with  flesh.) 

"  But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  uiy  Mood,  my  daughter." 
Hhaktiij. :  Lear,  II  4. 

1  A  half-blood :  A  half-breed. 

(2)  Temper,  passions  ;  or  one  ill  whom  these 
are  prominent. 

(a)  Of  things :  Temper,  passions. 
"  The  Purit-ui   blood  was  now  thoroughly  op."— 
MuciLulay:  UM.  JSng  ,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  Of  persons :  A  person  of  hot  temper ;  a 
man  (iu  most  cases  young)  of  fiery  character ; 
one  brave,  but  unrestrained  by  prudence  or 
perhaps  even  by  moral  principle,  and  from 
whom  in  consequence  violence  may  in  times 
of  excitement  be  expected. 

"The  news  put  divers  young  bloodi  into  such  a  fury 
as  the  ambassadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be  out- 
raged."— Bacon. 

(3)  Life ;   the    vital    principle,    especially 
with  reference  to  the  taking  away  of  life. 
Hence  closely  allied  to  (4). 

"Shall  I  not  therefore  now  require  his  blood  of 
'  your  hand*?"— 2  Sam.  iv.  1L 

(4)  The  shedding  of  blood   or   its    conse- 
quences. 

(a)  The  shedding  of  blood;  the  taking  of 
life  away,  especially  in  an  unlawful  manner  ; 
murder. 

"  Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  their  mortal  span, 
Iu  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  tn-yan." 
ilyron  :  C/ii/de  Harold,  ii.  63. 

(/>)  The  atoning  death  of  Christ. 


(c)  The   responsibility  of  shedding  blood, 
sacrificing  a  life,  or  the  soul. 


T  The  price  of  blood  :  Reward  or  retribution 
for  shedding  it,  or  for  taking  a  life. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  //rice  of  blood."— Matt  uvii.  6. 

(5)  Any  liquid  resembling  blood  in  colour, 
or  in  some  other  obvious  character.    (Used 
especially  of  the  juice  of  a  fruit  as  the  grape.) 

"...  and  them  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape."— Deal,  xxxii.  14. 

H  With  some  similitude  to  this,  the  wine  in 
the  communion  is  the  sacramental  symbol  of 
the  blood  of  Christ 

"  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many."— Mark  xiv.  24. 

3.  In  special  phrases,  the  word  blood  having 
tlit  same  signification: 

(1)  As  in  A.  I.  1. 

Flesh  and  blood :  Human  nature.    [FLESH.] 

"...  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  uiy  Father  which  is  in  heaven."— Matt.  xvi.  17. 

(2)  As  in  A.  I.  2.  (o). 

(a)  A  prince  of  the  blood :  A  prince  of  royal 
extraction,  not  one  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
prince  by  law  or  mandate. 

"  They  will  almost 

Oive  us  a  prince  o'  th'  blood,  a  sou  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him." 

Shikar- :  Trail,  t  Crett.,  ill  8. 

(6)  The  blood-royal:  Royal  descent. 

(3)  As  in  A.  I.  2.  (2). 

(a)  Bad  blood:  A  feeling  of  animosity 
towards  one. 

(6)  In  cold  blood:  With  the  passions  unex- 
cited,  coolly,  and  therefore,  presumably,  with 
more  or  less  deliberation. 

*  Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  I" 
Shakes] j. :  Timon,  iii.  S. 

(c)  In  hot  blood:  With  the  passions  excited. 

"  Upon  a  friend  of  mine  :  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law  .  .  ." 

Siiaketp.  :  Timon,  iii.  5. 

(4)  As  in  A.  I.  2  (3). 

*  For  his  blood :  Though  his  life  depended 
upon  it.  (Vulgar.) 

"  A  crow  lay  battering  upon  a  muscle,  and  could  not, 
for  hi*  blood,  break  the  shell  to  come  at  the  fish."— 
L'Bttrange. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  The  red  circulating  fluid  In  the 
bodies  of  man  and  the  higher  animals.  It  is 
formed  from  chyle  and  lymph  when  these  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen 
taken  into  the  lungs  by  the  process  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  the  general  material  from  which 
all  the  secretions  are  derived,  l>esides  which 
it  carries  away  from  the  frame  whatever  is 
noxious  or  superfluous.  In  man  its  tempera- 


ture rarely  varies  from  36-r)°  C  =  98°  F.,  but  in 
birds  it  sometimes  reaches  4'J'S  C  =  109°  F. 
Tlie  blood  in  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes, 
ami  the  circulating  fluid  in  tin-  invei  lebrata,  is 
cold,  that  is,  in  no  case  more  than  a  filth:  above 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  rurtliiim. 
The  vessels  which  conduct  the  blood  out  from 
the  heart  are  culled  arteries,  and  those  which 
bring  it  back  again  veins.  The  blood  in  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries, 
called  arterial  blood,  is  bright  red ;  that  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins,  called 
venous  blood,  is  blackish-purple.  Viewed  by 
spectrum  analysis,  the  haemoglobin  of  arterial 
blood  differs  from  that  of  venous  blood,  the 
former  being  combined  with  oxygen,  and  the 
latter  being  deoxidised.  The  film  of  the  two 
also  differs,  besides  which  carbonic  acid  pre- 
dominates in  the  gaseous  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  former,  and  free  oxygen  in  the 
latter.  The  density  of  blood  is  1-003  to  1-0&7, 
Its  composition  in  1,000  r/arts  is  as  follows  :-• 


Water      . 

Film 

Albumen .        .        . 

Colouring  matter    . 

Crystallisable  fat     . 

Fluid  fat . 

Extractive  matter  oO 
uncertain  kind     .  J 

Albumen,  with  soda 

Sodium  and  potas- 
sium chlorides, 
carbonates,  phos- 
phates, and  sul- 
phates . 

Calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates, 
phosphates  of  cal- 
cium magnesium 
and  iron,  ferric 
oxide  . 

Loss 


780-13  to  785  '58 
2-10  „  3-57 
65-09  „  69-41 

133  00 
2  43 
1-31 

179 

1-26 


119-03 
4-30 
2-27 

1-98 
2-01 


837 


2-10 


2'40 


7-30 


1-4S 


2-59 


1,000        1,000 

Blood  has  a  saline  and  disagreeable  taste,  and. 
when  fresh,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  has  an  alka- 
line re-action.  It  is  not,  as  it  appears,  homo- 
geneous, but  under  a  powerful  microscope  is 
seen  to  be  a  colourless  fluid  with  little  round 
red  bodies  called  blood-discs  orblood-corjniscles, 
and  a  few  larger  ones  called  white-cor^mscfes 
floatingabout  in  it  [BLOOD-DISC,  CORPUSCLE.] 
When  removed  from  the  body  and  allowed  to 
stagnate  it  separates  into  a  thicker  portion 
called  cruor,  crassamentum,  OTclot,  andit  thinner 
one  denominated  serum.  [See  these  words.] 

11  The  blood  is  the  immediate  pabulum  of  the  tissues; 
its  composition  is  nearly  or  entirely  identical  with 
them ;  it  is,  indeed,  la  Bordeu  long  ago  expressed  it, 
liquid  flesh."— Todd  t  Bowman:  Phytiol.  Anal.,  i.  43. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  Whole  blood  is  descent  not  simply  from 
the    same    ancestor,    but    from    the    same 
pair  of  ancestors,  whilst  half  blood  is  descent 
only  from  the  one.      Thus  in  a  family  two 
brothers  who  have  the  same  father  and  mother 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  whole 
blood,  but  if  the  mother  die,  and  the  father 
marry  again  and  have  children,  these  stand  to 
the  offspring  of  the  first  marriage  only  in  the 
relation  of  half  blood.    (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.) 

"  According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  ad- 
ministrations, the  whole  Wood  is  preferred  to  the  hall 
blood."— Ayl'iffe. 

(2)  Corruption  of  blood  is  the  judicial  strip- 
ping it  of  the  right  to  carry  with  it  up  or  down 
the  advantage   of  inheritance  [ATTAINDER]  ; 
its  purification  or  restitution  is  in  it  the  re- 
storation to  it  of  the  privilege  of  inheritance. 
(Ibid.,  ch.  xv.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  29,  31.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  lineage  or  pure  breed, 
and  presumably  of  high  spirit  or  mettle. 

"...  a  pair  of  blood  horses."—  Timet,  Sept  8,  1876. 
If  Obvio  us  compoun  ds :  Blood-  besotted  (Sha  kesp. : 
2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1,  Globe  ed.),  blood-bcspotted 
(Ibid,  Todd,  Schmidt),  blood-desiring  (Spenser  : 
Rvines  of  Rome;  by  Xellay,  xiii.),  blood- 
drenched  (Webster),  bbxxt-dyeil  (Everett),  blood- 
like  (Jndrclt),  blood-marked  (Webster),  blood- 
pollvted  (Pope),  blood-spiller  (Quar.  Rev.),  bluod- 
tpilling  (Dr.  Allen),  blood-stream  (Scott :  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  iii.  11),  &C. 

blood-band,   *  blode  bande,  «.     A 

bandage  to  stop  bleeding. 

"  Vs  bus  haue  a  blode  bande,  or  thi  Me  change."— 

Morte  Arthure  (ed.  Brock).  2,i76. 

blood-baptism,  • 

Theol.  £  Ch.  Hist.:   Baptism  by  means  of 


l)61l,  bo^;  pout,  Jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph-& 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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blood,  i.e.,  by  martyrdom.  If  any  one  who 
had  not  been  baptized  showed  his  firm  faith 
In  Christianity  by  dying  a  martyr's  death 
rather  than  renounce  it,  the  early  Christians 
regarded  him  as  if  he  had  been  baptized,  his 
death  being  held  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
baptism.  (Coleman.) 

blood -besprinkled,  a.  Besprinkled 
With  blood. 

I  blood-boltered,  a.  [Eng.  blood,  and 
faltered,  pa.  par.  of  lalter,  v.,  in  the  sense 
of  to  tangle,  to  mat.)  Matted  or  clotted 
with  blood;  having  the  hair  clotted  with 
blood. 

*  The  blood-loiter' d  Banquo  smiles  upon  me." 

Shakesp. :  Macb.,  iv.  1. 

blood-bought,  a.  Bought  with  blood  ; 
achieved  through  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

"  Incomparable  gem !  thy  worth  untold  ; 
Cheap,  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when 
«old."  Caicper :  Table  Talk. 

blood-brother,  s.  A  brother  by  blood, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  brother-in-law, 
brought  into  that  relation  by  marriage. 

blood  cemented,  a. 

1 1.  Lit. :  Cemented  by  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Cemented  together  in  political  or 
other  feeling  by  being  of  one  blood,  or  by 
having  shed  thrir  blood  in  a  common  enter- 
prise. 

"  (Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan'd, 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxons,  saw." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt  IT. 

blood-colour,  .-•. 

Her. :  San^uitiB.  It  is  distinguished  from 
tHouljl,  Her.  (q.v.). 

blood-coloured,  a. 

1.  Coloured  by  means  of  blood. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  blood.    (Webster.) 

blood -consuming,  a.     Consuming  the 
blood,  preying  on  the  blood.    (Used  of  sighs.) 
"  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groaus, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life." 

Khnkesp.  :  2  Hen.  17.,  lit  ». 

blood-corpuscle,  s.    [CORPUSCLE.] 

blood -descendants,  s.  Descendants 
from  the  blood  of  a  common  ancestor.  (Used 
of  men  or  of  the  inferior  animals.) 

"...  (till  (ewer  genera  and  species  will  have  left 
modified  blood -descendants."  —  Darwin  :  Origin  of 
Kpecies  (ed.  1859),  ch.  x.,  p.  341. 

blood-disc,  s.  The  same  as  BLOOD-COR- 
PUSCLE. [CORPUSCLE.] 

"...  certain  particles,  the  blood-disci,  which  float 
In  It  [the  blood)  in  great  numbers.'  —  Todd  t  Bowman  : 
fhys.  A  nut.,  L  60. 

blood-drinking,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Drinking  blood,  in  the  sense  of  ab- 
sorbing it  or  being  soaked  with  it. 

"  In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit." 

Shakesp. :  Tit.  And.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

fP  Preying  on  the  blood. 
"  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  eick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  piimrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  17.,  iil  1 
(2)  Bloodthirsty. 

"As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate." 

Shaketp. :  1  Ben.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

blood-drop,  s.    A  drop  of  blood. 

"  Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they  dropp'd." 
Wordsaorth :  The  Last  of  the  Flock. 

blood-drunk,   o.     Drank   with   blood. 
(More.) 

blood-extorting,  a.  Extorting  blood ; 
forcing  blood  from  the  person.  (Used  of  a 
screw.  Possibly  a  thumb-screw  ?) 

"...  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws." 

Cotcper  :  Kegro't  Complaint. 

blood-flag,  s.  A  red  flag,  as  a  symbol 
Of  bloodshed. 

"  For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved,  like  a  blood-ling,  on  the  sky." 

ficott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii  M. 

blood-friend,  s.    [BLOODFRIEND.] 

blood  -  frozen,   o.      Having  the  blood 
frozen,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 
"  Yet  nathemore  bv  his  bold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  blood  froun  hart  emboldened  bee." 
Kpenter:  F.y.,1.  Ix.  M. 

blood-grass,  s.    [Eng.  blood  ;  and  grass.] 

Vet.  Med.    Bloody  urine :  A  disease  of  cows, 

oaid  to  be  brought  on  when  they  are  changed 

from  one  kind  of  pasture  to  another.    (Ayr  : 

Sitrv.  Suther.)    (Jamieson.) 


blood-gout,  s.      [Eng.   blood,  and  gout. 
From  Fr.  goutte  =  a  drop.]    A  drop  of  blood. 
"  That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  her*, 
As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say." 

Scott :  Marmian,  TL  5. 

blood  -  guiltiness,    s.     [BLOODODILTI- 

NESS.] 

blood-happy,  a.  Happy  in  having  shed 
or  in  lapping  blood.  (Used  of  a  hound  which 
has  seized  its  prey.) 

"  Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest. 
And  mark  his  beauteous  checker'd  aides  with  gore. " 
Thornton:  Seatont ;  Autumn. 

blood-heat,  s.  The  ordinary  heat  of 
blood  in  a  healthy  human  body.  Arterial  is 
one  degree  warmer  than  venous  blood.  In 
man  the  latter  stands  at  98"  Fahrenheit.  In 
fierce  inflammation  it  rises  to  105°.  In  some 
continued  fevers  it  is  102°,  whilst  in  the  cold 
fit  of  ague  it  falls  to  94°,  and  in  cholera  to  90°. 

blood-horse,  s.  A  horse,  the  lineage  of 
which  is  of  the  purest  or  best  blood. 

blood-hot,  blood  hot,  a.    As  hot  as 

blood  at  its  ordinary  temperature  in  a  healthy 
human  body. 

•  blood-iron,  *  bloode  yryn,   8.    An 

instrument  for  letting  blood  or  bleeding. 

"  Bloode  i/ryn,  supra  in  Bledynge  yryn."— Prompt. 
Para.  (Fitzherbert :  Husbandry,  to.  F.  4). 

blood-letter,  s.    [BLOODLETTER.] 

blood-letting,  pr.  par.  &  «.  [BLOOD- 
LETTING.] 

blood-money,     *  bloudmoney,     s. 

The  price  paid  for  blood. 

"  It  Is  not  laufull  to  put  them  into  the  God's  chest, 
for  it  is  blaudmuney."— Coverda.lt:  Slatth.,  xxv.  6. 

blood-name,  s.    A  national  name. 

"The  blood-name  of  the  bulk  of  the  population."— 
Gladstone :  Homer,  i.  163. 

blood-offering,  s.  An  offering  of  blood, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

"  Resign'd,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er, 
Its  last  blood-offering  amply  paid" 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshippers. 

blood-particle,  s.  The  same  as  a  blood- 
corpuscle  or  blood-disc.  [BLOOD,  CORPUSCLE.  ] 

"  If  a  fragment  of  a  frog's  muscle,  perfectly  fresh,  be 
examined,  series  of  blood-part iclet  will  be  seen  in  the 
longitudinal  capillaries."—  Todd  t  Bowman:  Phytiol. 
Anat.,  i.  167. 

blood-pudding,  s.    [BLOODPUDDINO.] 

blood-receiving,  a.  Receiving  blood, 
or,  figuratively,  receiving  the  atonement. 

"  Faith  too,  the  blood-receiving  grace." 
Coutper:  Olney  Uymns,  Ixiv.    Praise  for  Faith. 

blood-red,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strictly  :  Red  with  actual  blood,  or  of  the 
precise  colour  of  blood. 

"  Or  on  Vittoria's  blood-red  plain, 
Meet  had  thy  death-bed  been." 

2.  More  loosely :    Of  a  red  which  may  be 
poetically  compared  to  that  of  blood,  but  is 
in  reality  much  less  bright. 

"  Tis  mine— my  blood-red  flag !  .  .  . 

Byron :  C'ortair,  Iii.  15. 
"  Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Flush'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue." 

llemant :  The  Forest  Sanctuary. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  colour  described  under  A. 
*  But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 

The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  liattle  is  o'er." 

Byron :  Chi  de  Harold,  ii.  12. 

blood-relation,  *.  A  relation  by  blood, 
that  is,  by  descent. 

"  Even  if  they  left  no  children,  the  tribe  would  still 
include  their  uluod-relaii<ms."—Darmn:  JJescent  of 
Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  161. 

blood  -  shaken,     bloodshaken,     a. 

Shaken  with  respect  to  the  blood  ;  having  the 
blood  shaken  or  put  in  commotion. 

"  They  may.  bloodthaken  then, 
Feel  such  a  flesh-quake  to  possess  their  powers." 
13,- ii  J onion :  Sew  Inn.     Verses  at  the  end. 

blood-Sized,  a.    Sized  with  blood. 

"  Tell  him  if  he  i'  the  blood-tiz'd  field  lay  swoln. 
Shewing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon. 
What  you  would  do." 

JJeaum.  i  Fl. :  Two  Sable  Kinsmen. 

blood-spavin,  s.  A  disease  of  horses. 
(Ash.)  [SPAVIN.] 

blood-stain, «.    [BLOODSTAIN.] 
blood-stained,  a.    [BLOODSTAINED.] 

blood-swelled,  a.  Swelled  by  blood  ; 
distended  with  blood  ;  blood-swoln.  (Webster.) 

blood -swoln,  a.  Swollen  or  swelled 
with  blood  ;  blood-swelled.  Used — 


(1)  Of  the  eyes. 

"Tl 
Do  brea 

(2)  Of  the  breast. 

"  So  boils  the  fired  Hercd's  blnod-twoln  breast, 
Mot  to  be  slak'd  bat  by  a  sea  of  blood." 

Crttthaw:  Poems,  p.  it 

blood-vessel,  s.    [BLOODVESSEL.] 

blood- warm,  a.  As  warm  as  the  blood ; 
lukewarm.  (Coles.)  [BLOOD-HEAT.] 

blood-won,  s.  Won  by  blood,  or  by  the 
expenditure  of  life.  (Scott.) 

blood-worthy,  a.  Worthy  of  blood; 
deserving  of  blood  in  the  sense  of  capital 
punishment.  (Webster.) 

blood,  v.t    [From  blood,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Literally : 

t  (1)  To  bleed,  to  take  blood  from, 
t  (2)  To  stain  with  blood. 

"  And,  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  spears  afar, 
And  Mood  their  points  to  prove  their  partnership  In 
war."  Dryden:  Fables. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  excite  ;  to  exasperate. 

"  By  this  means  matters  grew  more  exasperate  ;  th« 
auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another  "—Bitcjn  :  Uenry  I'//. 

(2)  To  inure  or  accustom  to  the  sight  or  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  (Used  of  soldiers,  of 
hunting-dogs,  &c.) 

"  It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should 
be  blooded."— ilacuMlau :  Hist.  Eny.,  cu.  ix. 

blood'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLOOD,  v.] 

blood'-flovtrer,  s.  [From  Eng.  blood,  and 
flower.] 

Sot. :  The  English  name  of  the  Hsemanthtis, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  oivler 
Amaryllidacese  (Amaryllids).  The  allusion  is 
to  the  brilliant  red  flowers.  The  species, 
which  are  mostly  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  ornamental  plants.  [H/EMANTHUS.  ] 

blood-friend,  blood  friend,  s.  [Eng. 
blood;  friend.  Dut.  bloodvrcend,  llooilver- 
want  =  relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kins- 
woman ;  Ger.  blutfreund.]  A  relation  by 
blood.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  laird  of  Haddo  yields  to  the  earl  Marischal. 
being  his  blood-friend  and  lately  come  of  his  house."— 
Spaldina,  ii.  187.  (Jamieson.) 

blood- guilt -i -ness  (u  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
bloodguilty;  -ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  bloodguilty  (q.v.). 


blood- guil-ty,  o.  [Eng.  blnul;  <jiii!ty.] 
Guilty  of  bloodshed,  or  responsible  r'or  blood- 
shed or  murder. 

"  That  Moodguiltii  man." 

koathey:  joan  of  Arc.  ix.  24. 

blood  -hound,  s.     [Eng.  blood  ;  hound.\ 

1.  Lit. :  A  variety  of  hound  or  do;r,  so  called 
from  its  ability  to  trac-e  a  wounded  animal 
by    the    smell    of   blood    which    may    have 
fallen    from    it.      It    has    large,    pendulous 
ears,  a  long  curved  tail,  Is  of  a  reddish-tan 
colour,  and  stands  about  twcnty-eiglit  inches 
high.     The  breed  is  not  now  often  pure.     It 
was  formerly  employed  to  track   out  moss- 
troopers on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders, 
deer-stealers,  escaped   prisoners,  and   other 
fugitive  delinquents.     There  are  other  sub- 
varieties,   specially  the    Cuban   bloodhound, 
used  in  the  Maroon  wars  in  Jamaica  during 
the  last   century,   as  well  as  more  recently 
against  escaped  negro  slaves  in  the  swamps  of 
Virginia  before    the   abolition    of   American 
slavery  ;  and  finally  the.  African  bloodhound, 
used  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

"The  parishes  were  required  to  keep  tilandhounds  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  freebooiers. " — Uacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iii 

2.  Fig. :   One  who  relentlessly  pursues  an 
opponent ;  an  officer  of  the  law. 

"  Hear  this,  hear  this,  thou  tribune  of  the  people  ! ' 

Thou  zealous,  puhlick  bloodhound,  hem  anil  melt." 

lirgden. 

*  blood-ied,  a.    [BLOODY,  v.]    Stained  with 
blood  from  spurring. 

"To  breathe  his  bloodied  l.orse." 

Shakes?.:  -I  Henry  IV.,  1.  J. 

*  bldod'-t-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  bloody;  -ly.]    In  a 
bloody  manner,  to  the  etl'usion  of  blood ;  san- 
guinarily. 

".  .  .  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd." 

Shakesp. :  Mchard  ///.,  iil  4. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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blood  1  ness,  *  blod  i  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
bloody;  -jies.-;.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
bloody. 

(a)  In  the  sense  of  being  besmeared  or 
stained  with  blood. 

"  It  will  manifest  itself  by  It*  bloodinra ;  yet  some- 
times the  scull  is  so  thiii  as  uot  to  admit  of  any."- 
Shurp:  Surgery. 

*  (6)  Iii  the  sense  of  being  disposed  to  shed 
blood ;  cruelty. 

"Boner,  bishop  of  London,  by  his  late  bloodinett, 
procured  au  eternal  stain  of  cruelty  upon  his  name."— 
Le  Xerr  :  Live*  of  Bifhopt,  pt  L,  p.  32. 

Wood -Ing,  ;>r   par.  &  s.     [BLOOD,*.] 

As  substantive :  (1)  The  act  of  bleeding. 
(2)  A  bloodpudding. 


blood  less,  *  blood  lesse,  a.  [Eng.  blood, 
and  suffix  -less  =  without.  A.S.  blodleas;  Dut. 
bloedloos;  Ger.  blutkis.] 

1.  .A/ore  or  less  literally  : 

(1)  Without  blood.    Applied  to  the  cheeks 
in  some  diseases,  or  to  all  parts  but  the  heart 
in  a  dead  body. 

"  I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodiest  Up  and 
cheek."          Hemiins:  UlUl;  or.  The  Adjuration. 

(2)  Without   effusion   of    blood  ;    without 
slaughter. 

"  But  beauty,  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 
A  welcome  sov'reiguty  in  rudest  minds." 

Waller. 

2.  Fig.  :  Spiritless. 

"Thou  bloodleu  remnant  of  that  royal  blood." 

.  :  Richard  111.,  i.  1 


blood  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bloodless;  -ly.] 
In  a  bloodless  manner;  without  effusion  of 
blood.  (Byron.) 

t  blood-let,  v.t.  [A.S.  blodldttan  =  to  let 
blood.)  To  let  blood.  Chiefly  iu  the  present 
participle  bloodletting  (q.v.). 

blood  lot  ter.  bloode  latare,  s.  [A.S. 
blod  ketere.\  One  who  lets  blood  ;  a  phle- 
botoiuist  ;  a  surgeon  ;  a  medical  man. 

"  Bloode  latare  :  Fleobotomator  .  .  ."—Prompt. 
Pare. 

"This  mischief,  in  aneurisms,  proceedeth  from  the 
ignoruice  of  tl>.  blood-le'ter,  who.  not  considering  the 
errour  couiiuiltnl  in  letting  blood,  binds  up  the  arm 
carelessly."—  IVitcmtin. 

blood  -let-ting,  pr.  par.  4  s.    [BLOODLET.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  act,  process,  or  art 
of  taking  l>loo<l  from  the  arm  or  from  some 
other  portion  of  the  body  to  allay  fever,  or  to 
effect  some  similar  end.    This  may  be  done  by 
ihe  lancet,  without  or  with  clipping-glasses,  or 
l»y  means  of  leeches.    It  is  now  much  more 
rarely  resorted  to  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

"The  chyle  is  not  perfectly  assimilated  into  blood 
by  its  circulation  through  the  lun^s,  as  is  known  by 
experiments  in  blood-letting'  —  ArbtUhnut  :  Alimentt. 

blood-pud  '-ding,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  pudding. 
In  tier.  btt't  pudding.}  A  pudding  made  of 

blood,  SUet,  &C.      [BLACK-PUDDING.] 

blood-rain,  s.    [Eng.  blood;  ra.in.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Rain  nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood, 
and  which  many  of  the  unscientific  suppose 
to  be  actual  blood.      It  arises  either   from 
minute  plants,  mostly  of  the  order  Algse,  or 
from  infusorial  aniinalculse.     It  is  akin  to  red 
tnow,  which  is  similarly  produced. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  bright  scarlet  alga  or  fungus, 
called  Palmdla  proiligiosa,   sometimes  deve- 
loped in  very  hot  weather  on  cooked  vegetables 
or  decaying  fungi. 

"The  colour  of  the  blaodrain  is  so  beautiful  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it  as  a  dye,  and  with 
•ome  success  ;  and  could  the  plant  1«  reproduced  with 
any  constancy,  there  seems  little  il  .ulit  that  the 
colour  would  stand."—  Ret.  it.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Treatury 
If  Botany  (ed.  1866),  i.  150. 

blood  -root,  ».    [Eng.  blood  ;  root.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.    In  the  Sing.  :  Various  plants. 

1.  In  Britain  :   The  Tormentil   (Potenlilla 
Tormentilla.)     (In  Scot.  &  North  of  England.) 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  In  America  : 

(1)  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

(2)  Geum  canadense.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

IL  Bot.  In  the  Plur.  (Bloodroots)  :  The 
English  name  of  the  endogenous  order  ttemo- 
doraceae  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

blood  -shed,  *  blond  -shedd,  s.  [Eng. 
blood;  -sited.]  The  act  of  shedding  blood. 
Specially  — 


1 1.  A  murder. 

"  All  murders  put  do  stand  excna'd  In  thli ; 
And  this  »  >  s  <le,  and  so  uninatchable. 
Shall  pruve  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest." 

Khaketp  :  King  John,  IT.  S. 

2.  Slaughter  in  war,  rebellion,  dec. 

".  .  .  acta  of  bloodihed,  outrage,  and  rapine."— 
Arnold  :  JliU.  of  Rome,  vol.  Iii.,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  m 

t  blood'-shSd  der,  «.  [Eng.  bloodshed  ;  -er; 
or,  blunt ;  shedder.  ]  One  who  sheds  blood. 

"  He  that  taketh  »w»y  his  neighbour's  living  slayeth 
him.  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire 
is  a  bltwdshedder."—S<xlu*.  xzxiv.  22. 

t  blood  -shed-ding, «.   [ Eng.  bloodshed;  -ing.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  shedding  blood. 

"  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  bloodthedding." 
Shutrsp.  :  2  Jlenry  17.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  having  one's  own  blood  shed. 

"...  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
thus  dying  for  us.  and  the  innumerable  benefits  which 
by  his  precious  blootlihed^hig  he  bath  obtained  fur 
na,"— Communion  Service. 

blood  shot,  a.  [Eng.  blood  ;  shot,  pa.  par.  of 
shoot.]  With  blood  shot  into  it.  (Used  esi>e- 
cially  of  the  small  tubular  vessels  of  the  iris 
when  injected  with  blood.) 


t  bldod'-shot-ten,  a.  [Eng.  blood,  and  M. 
Eng.  shotten,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
shut  as  gotten  to  got.]  The  same  as  BLOOD- 
SHOT (q.v.). 

*  blood  shot-ten-ness,  s.      [Eng.   blood; 

shotten;  -ness.]     The  state  of  being  "blood- 

shotten."  i.«.v  bloodshot. 
blood  snake,  ».    [Eng.  blood;  snalce.]    Tke 

English  name    of  Hsemorrhus,    a   genus   of 

Snakes.    (Ash..) 

blood  stain,  .  [Eng.  blood ;  stain.]  A  stain 
produced  by  blood. 

"  If  tears,  by  late  repentance  ponr'd, 
May  lave  the  blood-siaiia  from  my  sword  1 " 

Oemant :  Wallace'!  Invocation  to  Brute. 

blood-stained,  a.      [Eng.  blood;  stained.] 
Stained  by  blood. 
(a)  Literally: 

"  Turning  the  leave*  with  blood-ttain'J  hands." 
Moore :  fin  HforMppen. 

(6)  Figuratively : 

"  Shnmdi-d  in  Scotland's  blood-ttain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  mouutaiu-warriors  laid. 

Uemjnt :  Wallace  t  /nrocativ-  '"  «— • 

bldod'-stick,  «.  A  loaded  stick,  need  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  for  striking  their  lancet 
or  fleam  into  a  vuiu. 

blood  -stono,  «.  [Named  from  the  small 
spots  of  red,  jasper-like  blood-drops  which  it 
contains.] 

Min.  :  Heliotrope,  a  variety  of  quartz. 
Dana  places  it  under  his  Cryptocrystalline 
varieties  of  quartz  and  the  sub- variety  Plasma. 

t  blood'-  strange,    *  blond  strange,  s. . 

I  Eng.  blood.  Strange  can  scarcely  be  from 
Lat.  stringo  =  to  bind,  though  the  meaning' 
answers  well  enough.  Dr.  Murray  suggests  a 
Ger.  *  blut  rtrenge,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  use.]  A  rannnculaceous  plant,  the  Com- 
mon Mousetail  (Myosurus  minimus).  (Lyte.) 

blood  -siick-er,  s.    [Eng.  blood,  and  sucker.] 

1.  Lit. :   Any  animal  which    sucks  blood, 
such  as  leeches,  gnats,  gadflies,  &c. 

"Thus  the  females  of  certain  flies  (Culicidte  and 
TabauiiUe)  are  blood-iutkert."— Darwin :  Detcent  uf 
Man,  voL  i.,  p.  254. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  person  with  a  propensity  to  shedding 
blood  ;  a  man  prone  to  cruelty. 

"The  nobility  cried  out  upon  him  that  he  was  a 
bloodtucker,  a  murderer,  and  a  parricide."— Bay-mini. 

(2)  A  money-lender   who  financially  ruins 
his  debtor  by  charging  him  an  extortionate 
rate  of  interest. 

blood  -SUCk-Ing,  a.     [Eng.  blood. ;  sucking.] 

1.  Lit. :  Sucking  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Preying  on  the  blood. 

"  For  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  stop  the  rising  of  bloodsucking  sighs." 

ahaketp.  :  S  Uen.  17.,  iy.  4. 

blood'- thirst, s.  [Eng.  blood;  thirst.]  Thirst 
for  blood. 

"It  was  not  blood-thint.  nor  lust,  nor  revenge 
which  had  impelled  them,  but  it  wan  avarice,  greedi- 
ness for  gM."—Mo:ley :  Dutch  Rep.,  pt.  iv  ,  ch.  v. 

blood-thlrst'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Wood; 
thirtty  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  feeling  a  certain 
zest  in  shedding  blood,  or  at  least  in  cruel 
deeds. 


blood  thirst  y,  *  blood  thirstie,  o.  4  «. 

[Eng.  blood,  and  thirsty.  ] 

A.  As  adjective :  Eager  to  shed  blood  ;  de- 
lighting in  sanguinary  deeds.     Vied — 

1.  Lit. :   Of  man  or  of  beings,  real  or  ima- 
ginary. 

"...  and  one  of  the  mort  btoodthirtty  of  Barclay's 
accomplices,  .  .  ."— Macaulay :  Bit!.  Eng.,  ch.  xxUL 

".  .  .  the  bloodthirity  god  Man,  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  ch. 
xvli. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  things  personified. 

"  And,  high  adranucing  his  Mood-thlritie  blade, 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  heades." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  I.  viii.  It 

B.  As  substantive  (formed  by  omitting  the 
noun  after  tlie  adjective  bloodthirsty)  :    People 
delighting  in  bloodshed. 

"The  btoodthirtty  hate  the  upright."— /Von.  xiix.  in. 

blood' tree,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  tree.]  AEuphor- 
biai-eous  phint,  Croton  gossypifulium.  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

blood  -ves-sel,  s.  [Eng.  blood ;  vessel]  One 
of  the  numerous  vessels,  great  or  small,  in  th» 
human  or  animal  frame,  which  convey  the 
blood  through  the  body  ;  an  artery  or  a  vein. 

"Blood,  the  animal  fluid  contained  in  the  tubee 
called  from  their  office  blood-vetteU"—fen.  VycL,  v.  a 

*  blood' wite,  *  blood -wit,  *  blond'  velt, 

*.  [AS.  blddvfite  —  a  fine  for  drawing  blood 
by  a  blow  or  wound  ;  blM  =  blood,  and  vite 
=  .  .  .  a  fine  to  the  king  for  a  violation  of  the 
law.]  [WITE.] 

L  English  law :   A  fine  for  shedding  blood. 
2.  Scots  law :   A  riot  in>  which  bloodshed 
took  place. 

blood '-wood,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  vwod.]  Various 
shrubs  or  trees  of  wnich  the  wood  may  with 
some  latitude  be  called  blood-red. 

1.  In  Jamaica :  Gordnnia  hoenvitoxylon. 

2.  In  Victoria :   A  Myrtaceous  tree,  Euca- 
lyptus corymboza. 

3.  In  Queensland :  Another  Myrtaceous  tree, 
Eucalyptus  paniculata. 

i.  In  Queensland  £  Norfolk  Island :  Balogh  ia 
lucida,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant  with  a  blood- 
red  sap,  which  oozes  from  the  tree  if  inci- 
sions be  made  in  it,  and  is  a  pigment  of  au 
indelible  character.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

blood  -wort,  *  blodc  wort,  *  blod  - 
wurte,  * blond'-worte, s.  [A.S.  UMtry,t, 
blodwyrte-  =  bloodwoit,  knot-grass  (BosworUi)  ; 
Dan.  blodurt.] 

1.  Of  British  plants  : 

*  (1)  A  kind  of  Dock,  Rumex  sangiiineut, 
called  by  Hooker  &  Arnott  the  Bloody-veined 
Dock.  (Gerurde,  Coles,  &c.) 

(2)  The  Biting  Persicaria  (Polygonum  hydro- 
piper). 

"  Some  call  it  Sanguinary  or  bloudtaorfe.  because  it 
draweth  bloud  in  places  yt  is  rubbed  on."—  Treverit. 

(3)  The  Elder-tree  (Sambucus  ebulus)  (Lyte). 
It  was  called  also  Dane's  Blood. 

(4)  The  variety  of  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolinm 
rejxns),     which     has     deep -purple     leaves. 
(Wittering.) 

(5)  The  Common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  (Achillea 
millefolium.)    (Britten  £  HuUund  ) 

2.  Of  foreign  plants  :    Sanguinaria    cana- 
densis, one  of  the  Papaverace*  (Poppyworts). 
The  English  name  is  given  because  the  plant 
when  wounded  in  any  part  discharges  a  blood- 
red  fluid.     The  root  is  tuberous  and  fleshy ; 
there  is  but  one  leaf  from  each  root-bulb,  auo. 
one  scape  with  a  solitary  flower,  which  is  very 
fugacious.     It  is  abundant  in  the  backwoods 
of  Canada,  where  the  Indians  stain  themselves 
with  the  juice. 

H  Burnet  Bloodwort.    [BURNET.] 

blood  y  (IX    *  blond  -dy,    *  blond-ie, 
*blod-y,    *  blod  ye,    •  blodl    (Eng.), 
bleed-y,  *  blud-^  (Scotch),  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 
blood;  -y ;  A.S.   bl&lig ;  Sw.   &  Dan.  blodig; 
Dut.  bloedig ;  Ger.  blutig.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally.    Of  persons  or  thing*  : 

(1)  Stained  with  blood. 

"  The  year  before 

A  Turkish  army  had  marched  o'er  ; 
And  vhere  the  S)«hi  s  lioof  li.au  trod, 
rhe  verdure  flies  the  bloody  nod." 

Byron :  Mateppa,  11 

(2)  Attended  by  the  shedding  of  blood  on  A 
large  scale. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;   expect.   Xenophoc,  exist,     -ing. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =>  shus.    -ble,  -41e,  ... .  -  bel,  deL 


bloody— blooming 


"  By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  ami  Turk." 

ticott :  Marmion,  vi.  It. 

2.  More  figuratively : 

(1)  Of  persons: 

*  (a)  Related  by  blood,  nearly  akin. 

"  They  ore  my  Modi/  brethren,  quod  pieres,  for  God 
boughte  vs  Me.'-Pler,  Plowman,  vi.  210. 

(6)  Cruel,  delighting  in  bloodshed. 

"...  thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief,  because  them 
»rt  a  bloody  man."— 2  Sam.  xvi.  8. 

(2)  Of  communities:    Characterised  by  the 
extensive  prevalence  in  them  of  bloodshed. 

"  Woe  to  the  bloody  city !  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and 
robbery."— Nah.  Hi.  L 

(3)  Excessive,  atrocious,  desperate.    Often 
used  as  a  mere  intensive,  esp.  with  negative. 
(The  origin  of  this  use  is  not  clear.   Dr.  Murray 
connects  it  with  BIXX>D,  s.,  A.  I.  2  (2)  (6).) 

*  II.  Her. :  Gules.    [BLOODY  HAND.] 
IT  This  differs  in  colour  from  sanguine. 
*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  bloody  manner,  in  a  sanguinary  way, 
with  effusion  of  blood. 

2.  Used,  as  an  intensive  ;  very,  extremely, 
exceedingly. 

bloody-bones,  s.  A  bugbear,  a  hob- 
goblin. Generally  in  the  phrase,  Rav:head  and 
bloody  bones. 

bloody-dock,  s.    A  plant,  Rumex  san- 
guineus.    [BLOODWORT,  1.] 
bloody- faced,  a. 

1.  Having  the  face  stained  with  blood. 
*2.  Of  a  sanguinary  complexion,  involving 
the  probability  of  bloodshed. 

"  In  a  theme  so  bloody- fnc'd  as  this." 

Makes/}.  :  2  Hen.  /F.,  i.  S. 

bloody  flixwort,  s.  A  composite  plant, 
Filago  minima. 

bloody-flux,  *.  A  popular  name  for 
dysentery  (q.v.). 

"Cold,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
•uppressiug  perspiration,  produces  giddiness,  sleepi- 
ness, pains  in  the  bowels,  looseness,  bloodit-Jluxes.  — 
ArbiMnol  on  Air. 

bloody-hand,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lnn-j.  :  A  hand  literally  covered, 
smeared,  or  stained  with  blood. 

2.  Technically : 

(1)  Forest  laws :  Bed-handed,  when  a  person's 
hands  were  imbued  with  blood,  presumably  of 
a  deer,  which  he  had  illegally  killed.    Any 
trespasser  found  in  a  forest  in  such  a  state 
could  be  arrested  by  a  forester. 

(2)  Her.  :  A  hand  coloured   gules  [GULES], 
i.e.,  red.    It  is  the  device  of  Ulster,  and  heuce 
is  borne  by  baronets.     [BLOODY  (1)  II.] 

bloody-hunting,  a.    Hunting  for  blood. 

"  Mad  mothers  with  their  howls  coufus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen." 

Shakesp.  :  Ben.  V.,  ill.  8. 

bloody-minded,  o.  Having  a  mind 
disposed  to  delight  in  meditating  or  gloating 
over  bloodshed. 

"  And  when  the  old  bloody-minded  tyrant  is  gone  to 
his  long  account.  "—Darwin:  royage  round  the  World, 
eh.  vii. 

bloody-red,  a.  Normally  of  the  colour 
of  blood,  though  the  word  is  used  with  some 
latitude. 

"  These  flowers  are  supported  by  small  pedunculi  or 
flower-stalks,  of  a  bloody-red  colour,  which  swell  into 
•eed-vescds,  having  at  their  base  an  acute  denticle."— 
PMlot.  Tram.,  Mil.  81. 

bloody-rod,  s.  A  plant,  the  Cornus  san- 
guinm.  | BLOODY-TWIG.]  (Nemnich.)  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

bloody  sceptered,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  sceptre  with  actual  blood 
upon  it. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  sceptre  obtained  by  deeds 
of  blood. 

"  O  nation  miserable ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  tcep'er'd, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  T" 
Shakes?. ;  Macbeth,  iv.  & 

bloody-shirt,  «.  A  blood-stained  shirt 
as  a  symbol  of  murderous  deeds,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression to  wave  tht  bloody-shirt,  viz. :  to  stir  up 
sectional  feeling  in  the  Northern  States  against 
the  Southern. 

bloody-sweat,  *  bloody  sweat, «.  A 

popular  name  for  a  disease  called  by  medical 
men  diapedesis,  which  is  transudation  of 
blood  through  the  pores  of  the  vessels. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  said  to  have 


occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  causes  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  excessive  terror  of  death  or 
outrage,  with  extreme  bodily  debility ;  or  on 
the  other,  violent  anger,  joy,  or  other  excit- 
ing emotion.  No  well  authenticated  modern 
instance  of  the  disease  has  been  recorded. 
[DIAPEDESIS.]  (Stroud:  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ ;  Smith:  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  &c.) 

"  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat."— Litany. 
bloody-twig,  s.    The  Cornus  sanguinea. 
[BLOODY-ROD.]    (Pratt.)    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

bloody-veined,  a. 

Of  the  leaves,  petals,  calyces,  &c.,  of  plants : 
Having  red  veins. 
Bloody-veined  Dock  :  Rumex  sanguinens. 

bloody-warrior,  bloody-warriors, 

s.  The  wallflower  Cheiranthus  cheiri,  and 
especially  the  double  dark-flowered  variety  of 
it.  (Prior,  £c.) 

blood'-y  (2),  a.    [Corrupted  from  Fr.  ble  = 
wheat ;  de  =  of.] 
Bloody  Mars :  [Corrupted  from  bU  de  Mars.'] 

bloo'-d^,  v.t.  [From  bloody,  a.  (q.v.).]  To 
stain  with  blood,  to  render  bloody. 

"  With  my  own  hands,  I'll  bloody  my  own  sword."— 
Beam.  *  Ft. :  Phttatter. 

bloo'-dy-ing,  pr.  par.    [BLOODY,  v.  ] 

bloom  (1),  *blom,  *  blome  (Eng.),  *bleme, 
*  blywm  (0.  Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [In  Icel.  bldm, 
bl6mi  =  bloom ;  Sw.  blomma ;  Dan.  blomster, 
blomst ;  Dut.  bloem ;  O.  Sax.  bl6mo ;  Mceso- 
Goth.  bldma  =  a.  flower,  a  lily;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
blume,  all  =  bloom ;  M.  H.  Ger.  blvome;  O.  H. 
Ger.  bluomo,  bluama,  pluama.  From  A.S. 
blowan  =  to  blow,  bloom,  blossom,  or  flourish 
[BLOW  (2)].  Not  the  same  as  blawan  =  to 
blow  or  breathe,  as  the  wind  does.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

»  (1)  A  flower. 

"  Man  his  dales  ere  als  hal 
Als  blome  of  felde  sal  he  welyn  awai" 

Metr.  Eng.  Plotter;  Psalm  cii.  15. 

(2)  A  delicate  blossom,  or  a  blossom  in 
general. 

IT  Bloom,  as  Trench  justly  remarks,  is  a 
more  delicate  inflorescence  even  than  blossom  ; 
thus  we  speak  of  the  bloom  of  the  cheek,  but 
not  of  its  blossom. 


"  Haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs  ; 
The  t.nrf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd, 
While  opening  bloom  diffuse  their  sweets  around." 
Pope :  Spring,  100. 

(3)  The  very  delicate  blue  colour  upon  newly- 
gathered  plums  and  grapes,  beautiful  au  that 
of  a  blossom  but  yet  more  fleeting. 

(4)  The  similar  bloom  on  a  cucumber. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  immaturity  in  man's 
youth,  or  in  anything  susceptible  of  growth 
and  development. 

"  Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone. 

which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past."  Byron  :  Stanzas  for  Music. 

"...  to  a  date  within  the  florescence,  or  bloom,  of 
the  Egyptian  Empire."—  Gladstone :  Jlomeric  Syn- 
chronism, pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  165. 

H.  Leather-manufacture :  A  yellowish  pow- 
dery coating  on  the  surface  of  well-tanned 
leather.  It  may  consist  of  a  deposit  of  surplus 
tannin. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Having  a  blossom,  or 
having  a  blossom  of  a  particular  character. 

[BLOOM- FELL.] 

bloom  -  fell,  fell  -  bloom,  and  fell 
bloom,  s.  The  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lotus 
corniculatus.  (Scotch.) 

"Ling,  deer-hair,  and  bloom-fell,  are  also  scarce,  as 
they  require  a  loose  spungy  soil  for  their  nourishment." 
—Prize  EM.  ttighl.  Soc.  Hcot.,  ill.  524.  (Jamieiun.) 

bloom  (2),  9.     [A.S.  bloma  =  metal,  a  mass,  a 
lump.] 
Metallurgy : 

*  1.  Originally:  A  cubical  mass  of  iron 
about  two  feet  long. 

"  Bloom  in  the  iron-works  is  a  four-square  mass  of 
Iron  about  two  foot  long."— (ilouog.  J/oaa. 

2.  Next(plur.):  Malleable  iron  after  having 
received  two  beatings,  with  an  intermediate 
scouring. 

"  The  bloomt  are  heated  in  a  chafery  or  hollow  fire, 
and  then  drawn  out  into  bars  for  various  uses."— Agr. 
Surf.  Sttrl.,  p.  348.  (Jamieton.} 

3.  Now :  A  loop  or  ball  of  puddled  iron  de- 


prived of  its  dross  by  shingling  or  squeezing. 
(Knight.) 

bloom-hook,  s. 

Metal. :  A  hook  or  similarly-shaped  tool  for 
handling  or  moving  about  the  heated  bloom 
so  as  to  place  it  under  the  hammer  or  other- 
wise deal  with  it. 

bloom-tongs,  s.  pi.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
tongs  used  for  similar  purposes. 

bloom,  *  blome,  *  blo'-myn  (English), 
blume,  "blome,  *  bleme  (Scotch),  v.i.  &  t. 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  blossom,  to  come  into  flower, 
especially  of  a  conspicuous  kind. 

"  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you  do  not  pull 
off  some  blossoms  the  first  time  a  tree  bloometh,  it  will 
blossom  itself  to  death."— Bacon :  Nat.  History. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  be  in  a  state  of  immaturity  ;  to  give 
promise  of  rather  than  to  have  actually  reached 
full  development. 

"The  spring  was  brightening  and  blooming  into 
summer." — Macati'ay :  Jfist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  shine,  to  gleam. 

"  —  And  he  himself  in  broun  sanguine  wele  dlcht 
Aboue  his  viicouth  armour  blomand  bricht." 

Doug.  :  VirgU,  393,  2.    (Jamieton.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  blossom. 

"  The  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Lev!  was  budded, 
and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  bLissoms,  and 
yielded  almonds."— Numb.  xvii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  produce  anything  morally  beau- 
tiful or  attractive. 

"  Rites  and  customs,  now  superstitions,  when  the 
strength  of  virtuous,  devout,  or  charitable  affection, 
bloomed  them,  no  man  could  jnstly  have  condemned 
as  evil." — Booker. 

bldom'-a-ry,  s.    [BLOMARY.] 

bloomed  (Ertg.),  *  ble-mit  (0.  Scotch),  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BLOOM,  v.] 

A.  As  past  participle  :  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  transitive  verb. 

B.  As  adjective :  Possessed  of  bloom  ;  in 
bloom. 

"  The  low  and  bloomed  foliage." 
Tmnuton:  Recollect,  of  the  Arabian  Xiyhtl. 

bloom'-er  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  bloom ;  -er.  So 
named  because  of  a  "  bloom  "  on  a  hide  treated 
in  the  way  intimated  in  the  definition.] 

bloomer-pit,  s. 

Leather-mamijacture :  A  tan-pit  in  which 
hides  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong 
ooze.  It  is  called  also  a  lamr.  Pits  contain- 
ing a  weaker  solution  are  called  handlers, 

bloom'-er  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  an  American  lady,  wlio  originated 
the  dress  described  under  No.  1,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  dress  for  ladies,  consisting  of  a  short 
skirt,  and  long  loose  drawers  or  trowsers  like 
those  of  the  Turks,  gathered  tightly  round  the 
ankles.     The  hf-ad-dress  appropriate  to  these 
envelopments  is  considered   to  be  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  quakerly  type. 

2.  One  wearing  such  a  costume. 

B.  As  adjective:  Invented  by  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
as  "  bloomer  dress." 

t  bl6om'-er-ism,  s.  [Eng.  blnomer ;  -ism. J 
The  views  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  considered  as  a 
system. 

bloom  -ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.    [BLOOM,  «.] 

A.  As  present,  participle :    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Coming  first  in  bloom. 

(1)  As  a  flower. 

"  Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  halt* 
TKomton  :  Seavm*;  Spring,  4NL. 

(2)  As  a  plant,  a  branch,  twig,  or  spray. 
"  Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  blooming  spray, 

With  joyous  music  wakt  the  dawning  day ! 

Pope :  Pastoral!  ;  Spring,  23,  H. 

2.  Fig. :  Giving  promise  of  something  greater 
or  more  important  than  he,  she,  or  it  is  now. 
Used— 

(1)  Of  a  child,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  young  man  or 
young  woman,  a  bride,  &c. 

"  •  This  bloiming  child,' 
Said  the  old  man,  '  is  of  an  ago  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle.' " 

Wordiwonh  :  Exmrrion,  bk.  tt. 
"  The  blooming  boy  has  ripen  d  into  man." 

Pope :  Hmirr't  Odyvteu,  bk.  xi,.  SW. 


fi,t«,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    00,  as  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  Of  anything. 

"Ogroatly  bless'fl  with  every  bloom  In  j  grace!" 
Poi»:  Oili/aey. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  state  of  apj>earing 
In  blossom. 

T  Technically  :  An  appearance  resembling 
the  bloom  on  fruit,  which  sometimes  is  seen 
on  the  varnish  of  paintings  which  have  been 
exposed  to  damp. 

"Change  of  coluur.  cracking  and  blooming.  "—  Timltt 
t  QuMick:  fainting  I'op.  Detcribed  (1M9),  p.  201. 

bloom  '-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blooming;  -ly.] 
In  a  blooming  manner.  (Webster.) 

bloom  ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  blooming  ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  in  a  blooming  condition. 
(Webster.) 

tldom-less,  a.  [Eng.Wooro;  -lets.]  Without 
blossoms  or  flowers. 

"  Amid  a  bloomleu  myrtle-wood." 

Shelley  :  Rotalind  and  Helen. 

bloom  -y,  a.  [Eng.  bloom  ;  -y.]  Full  of 
blooms  ;  flowery. 


bloomy-down,  «.  A  plant,  Dianthus 
barbatiui. 

•  bloosme,  s.    [BLOSSOM.] 

•  bloos  -mlng,    pr-    par.       [BLOSSOMING.] 

(Spenser  :  Shep.  Col.,  v.) 

•  blb're  (l),  «.    [BLADDER.] 

•  blbre  (2),  s.    [From  Eng.  blare  (q.v.).  Or  from 
Gael.  &  Ir.  bfor  =  a  loud  noise.  ]     The  act  of 
blowing  ;  a  blast,  as  of  wind. 

"  Being  hurried  head-long  with  the  south-west  Wore, 
In  tuousaud  pieces  gainst  great  Albion's  shore." 

J/irrour/or  MafittnUet,  p.  83*. 

blbr'-Inge,   *  blb'r'-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  t. 
[BLORYN.] 
As  substantive  :  Weeping,  lamentation, 

"  BlOTgnqf.  or  wepynge  (bloringe}.  Ploratut,  JUtm.* 
Prompt.  Pan. 

•blbr'-yn,  v.i.      [From  O.  Dut.  blaren  =  to 
weep.]    [BLARE.]    To  weep  ;  to  Lament. 

"  Bloryn'  or  wepyn'  (bleren,  P.).  Ploro,  Jleo."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

•  bldsche,  t>  .  t.    [From  blusch,  s.  (q.v.).]    To 
look. 

"  The  bonk  that  he  blotched  to  and  bode  hym  blsyde." 
far.  Eng.  juiit.  Povmt  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanneti.  343. 

•  blose,  ».    The  same  as  BLAZE  (1),  ».  (q.v.). 
(Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  The  Peart, 
911.) 

•  blos'-me,  «.     [BLOSSOM,  ».]    (Prompt,  Parv.) 

•  blosme,  v.i.    [BLOSSOM,  v.] 

•  bl6s'-my,  o.    [BLOSSOMT.]    (ClMuetr.) 

bids  sdm,  •  bios  some,  *  b!6s  -om, 
•bios  sum,  *  b!6s  -s£me,  *  blosme, 
•  blostmo,  *  blosstmc,  •  blooame,  s. 
[A.  3.  bloiina,  Wostma  ;  I>ut.  blnrsein.  Cog- 
nate with  Eng.  bloom,  which,  however,  is  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  whereas  blossom  is  Ten- 
tonic.  Comjiare  also  Gr.  pxdm^ia.  (hlnstema) 
=  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker  ;  increase, 
growth.]  [BLASTEMA.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:   The  flower  of  a  plant,  especially 
when  it  is  conspicuous  and  beautiful 

"  Bringing  thee  chosen  i  lints  and  klo-jomi  blown 
Among  the  distant  mountains.  Power  nrul  v.-cnl." 
Wonitiforth  :  Fr-rewetL 

2.  Fig.  :  Tliat  which  is  beautiful  and  gives 
promise  of  fruit. 

"  To  his  crei-u  years  your  censure  yon  wonld  suit 
Not  blast  the  blott  jm,  but  expect  the  fruit" 

IL  Technically: 

Farriery  :  A  "peach-coloured"  horse;  a 
borse  having  white  hairs  interspersed  with 
others  of  a  sorrel  or  bay  colour. 

blossom  -bearing,  a.     [A.  8.    blostm- 

Mrcndc.]    Bearing  blossoms. 

blossom-braising,  a.  Bruising  blos- 
soms. (Used  of  hail.) 

"Skin-piercing  volley,  tlouom-brttMny  hall" 

Coteper  :  The  Taik,  bk.  r. 

bios  som,    *  bios  -sorno,    *  bids-sum, 
bios  -seme,  *  blosme,  *  blos't-mi  -on, 

D.i.     [A.S.  bloitmian  ;  from  blosnna,  blcstma  = 
a  blossom.]    [BLOSSOM,  s.\ 

1.  Lit.  :  To  come  forth  into  flower,  to  put 
forth  flowers,  to  bloom,  to  blow. 


"  That  blossemith  a  that  the  fmyt  1  -wax*  be. " 

Vh'tuorri  O.  T..  D.3S& 

"  Although  the  Og  tree  shall  out  bloaam,  .  .  ."— 
Babak.  iii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  become  beautiful,  or  to  be  beautiful. 

"  Blou»mrd  the  lovely  stars  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels."  Longfellow    Jititngvline,  i.  3. 

(2)  To  give  promise  of  fruit  or  of  develop- 
ment 

o 

robin  and  bl 

Bounded  sweet  upon  the  wold,  and  In  wood,  yet 
Gabriel  came  nut" 

Longfellow:  Xaan  feline,  li.  i, 

bloV  Eomed,  *  blosmed,  pret.  of  v.  &,  a. 
[BLOSSOM.] 

1.  Preterite  of  verb .  [BLOSSOM,  v.] 

2.  Participial  adj. :  In  bloom,  covered  with 
flowers,  in  flower. 

"  Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  Uouomtl  beans. " 

Thornton;  Sttuont;  Spring. 

bios   som  Ing,      *  bios'  -cnm-mynge, 

*  bloos  -mihg,  *  bios  -mynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [BLOSSOM.] 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 

"  With  greeue  leaves,  the  bushes  with  blooming  buds.* 

Spetuer :  Sheji.  Col.,  v. 

"I»  white  with  blounmbig   cherry-trees,   as  if  just 
covered  with  lightest  snow.* 

Longfellow  :  The  Golden  Legend,  Iv. 

"...  melt  their  sweets 
On  blaaxming  Cesar." 

Shaketj,. ;  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  Iv.  10. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  coming  forth  in  flower. 

"  Blosmgnge,  blottummynge.    Frvndotittu." — Prompt. 

2.  Fig. :   The  state  of  giving   promise   of 
further  and  fruitful  development. 

"  Fhe  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 

For  everlasting  blossoming." 
Wordimrth :  Song,  At  the  Featt  ef  Brougham  Cattle 

blos'-som-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  blossom  ;  and  suff. 
-less.  ]  Without  blossoms. 

bios  som-?,  *  bids  -sem-y,  "  bios  -my, 

*  bios -ml,  «.     [Eng.  blossom;  -y.]    Full  of 
blossoms.    (Lit.  &-fig.) 

"A  blonemy  tre  is  neither  drve  ne  deed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T-  8,WT. 

M5t  (I),  *  bloi'-tfn,  »  blSt'-tyn,  *.«.  k  l. 
(Not  in  A.S.,  in  which  b!6t  is  =  a  sacrifice. 
In  Iccl.  Wrtfr=a  spot,  stain;  Dan.  plettezs 
to  spot,  to  stain.]  [BLOT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :   Pnrposely  or  by  martvert«!nce  to 
allow  a  spot  of  ink  or  a  similar  fluM  to  fall  on 
pajHjr,  or  on  anv  substance  capable  of  being 
deliled  ;  to  blur,  to  stain. 

"  Here  are  a  few  of  the  nnpleasant'st  words 
1  li.it  ever  alo:tfl  puper  ! " 

Shabup. :  Her.  of  Vm..  UL  4 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  With  a  material  thing  /or  tJte  object: 

(a)  Of  jnjif.r,  £c. :  To  obliterate,  efface  ;  to 
erase. 

"  Bloftyn  bokys.    OMitero."— Prompt.  Parr. 

(b)  Ofa-nythlnff  lustrous  :  To  ciar'.ien. 

"  He  sung  how  earth  bint*  the  moon's  gilded  wane." 
Cooper. 

(c)  Of  (iin/thlny  symmetrical,    beautiful,    or 
botb :  to  disfigure. 

"  I'nknit  that  Uireat'ninp  unkind  brow  ! 
It  blot*  tliv  beauty.  ..." 

Shake:*p. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  *. 

(2)  With  an  immaterial  t'r.ing  for  the  object: 
To  Ridly  ;  to  produce  a  stain  of  fault,  sin.  or 
crime  upon  the  moral  nature,  or  of  disgrace 
upon  the  reputation. 

"  Blot  nut  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood." 

Howe. 
(See  also  blotless.) 

B.  hi  trans,  (formed  by  the  omission  of  the 
objective) :   To  let  ink  or  anything  similar  fall 
upon  paper,  Ate.     (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Heads  overfull  of  matter,  ho  like  pens  overt  oil  of 
Ink,  which  will  sooner  blot  than  moke  any  fair  letter." 
—AKham. 

C.  As  part  of  a  compound.     To  blot  out:  To 
efface,  to  erase. 

1.  Lit. :  Of  things  written. 

"...  while  he  writes  In  constraint,  perpetually 
softening,  correcting,  or  blotting  out  expressions. "— 
Swift. 

2.  Pig.  :  Of  anything. 

".  .  .  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and  Met  out  their 
same  from  under  heaven."— Deut.  ix.  li. 

1  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  bint 
out,  expunge,  rase  or  trout,  efface,  cancel,  and 


obliterate:  "All  these  terms  obviously  refer 
to  characters  that  are  impressed  on  bodies  ; 
th«  first  three  apply  In  the  proper  sense  only 
to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand,  and 
bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  action  ia 
performed.  Letters  an;  blotted  out,  so  that 
they  cannot  lie  seen  again  ;  they  are  expunged, 
so  as  to  signify  that  they  cannot  stand  for 
anything  ;  they  are  erased,  so  that  the  space 
may  be  re-occupied  with  writing.  The  last 
three  are  extended  in  their  application  to 
other  characters  formed  on  other  substances  : 
efface  is  general,  and  does  not  designate  either 
the  manner  or  the  object;  inscriptions  on 
stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are  rubbed  off  so 
as  not  to  be  visible.  Cancel  is  principally 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters  ; 
they  are  cancelled  by  striking  through  them 
with  the  pen  ;  in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages 
of  a  book  are  cancelled  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  reckoned.  Obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters, 
but  without  defining  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  put  out  ;  letters  are  obliterated  which  are 
in  any  way  made  illegible.  Efface  applies  to 
images,  or  the  representations  of  things  ;  ia 
this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may  be 
effaced  from  a  statue.  Cancel  respects  the 
subject  which  is  written  or  printed  ;  obliterate 
respects  the  single  letters  which  constitute 
words.  Efface  is  the  consequence  of  some 
direct  action  on  the  thing  which  is  effaced  ;  in 
this  manner  writing  may  be  effaced  from  a 
wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Cancel  is 
the  act  of-  a  j>erson,  and  always  the  fruit  of 
design.  Obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  general  ;  time  itself  may 
obliterate  characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

blot  (2),  v.t.  [Probably  from  D.-.n.  blot  =  bare, 
linked.]  [BLOT  (2),  «.]  To  puzzle,  to  nonplus. 
(Scotch.)  (Duff:  Poems.) 

bl6t(l\  "blott,  "blotte,  «.     [irrl.  bkttr; 
Dan.  flet  =  a  spot,  blot,  stain,  6{>eckle,  flaw, 
freckle.] 
L  That  which  blots  or  causes  an  erasure. 

1.  That  which  blots. 

(1>  Lit.  :  A  spot  or  stain  of  ink  or  any 
similar  fluid  on  paper  or  other  substance 
capable  of  being  blurred. 

"  Blotte  vpon  a  boke.  Oblitum,  C.  f."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  A  spot  or  stain  upon  the  moral  nature, 
Or  upon  the  reputation  ;  a  blemish,  disgrace. 

"A  lie  is  a  foul  W-tf  in  a  man.  vet  it  is  continually 
In  the  mouth  of  the  untaught."—  fcdtn.  xx.  24. 

(b)  Censure,  reproach  ;  attack  on  one's  re- 
putation. 

"He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to  himself 
shame  :  and  lie  that  rchuketh  a  wicked  man  getteth 
himself  a  bl*>t."—Prof.  ix.  7. 

2.  That  which  causes  an  erasure  or  oblitera- 
tion of  something  written,  printed,  or  other- 
wise inscrilied.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

U.  The  act  of  blotting  ;  the  state  of  being 
blotted. 

'•  A  disappointed  hope,  a  blot  of  honour,  a  stain  of 
conscience,  an  unfortunate  love,  will  serve  the  turn.' 
-Temple. 

"  Let  flames  on  yrmr  unlucky  papers  prey, 
Your  w.irs,  your  loves,  your  praises,  De  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  >in  universal  bio:.' 

Dryden  :  Jufenat. 

bl5t  (2),  s.  [From  Dan.  blot;  Sw.  blott;  Dut 
bloot  =  bare,  naked.] 

Bai-kgammnn  :  An  exposed  piece,  a  single 
"  man  "  lying  open  to  be  taken  up. 

To  hit  a  blot  :  To  take  advantage  of  the 
error  committed  in  exposing  the  "man;"  to 
carry  the  "  man  "  off. 

"  He  is  too  great  a  master  of  hia  art,  to  make  a  blot 
which  may  so  easily  be  hit"—  Dryiie 
' 


bianco,  v.t.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
black,  v.  =  to  blacken,  as  bleach  is  from  bleak 
(Meat).  Dr.  Murray  thinks  it  is  from  blut.) 
To  affect  with  tumours,  pustules,  scabs,  or 
anything  similar. 

"  If  no  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  Matched  to 
his  face,  let  na  learu  much  more  to  detest  the  s|x>U 
and  blots  of  the  souL"—  Bar-mar  :  Tram  of  Ueia'l 
Sermmu,  p.  196. 

blotch,  a.     [From  blotch,  v.    (S/,-«z«.).] 

1.  Gea.  :  A  blot  of  any  kind,  as  u  blotch  of 
ink. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  tumour,  a  large  pustule,  a  boil, 
a  blain  upon  the  skiu. 

"  Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotrhei  him  defile, 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  wvut  still   l.-ul-.e-l  all  th* 
while."       Thornton  :  Castle  vf  Indolence,  U.  77. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^krl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  - 
•  dan,  -Uan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion^shun;  -flon,  -sion  «=  zhon.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  «=  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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blo'tched,  *  Matched,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLOTCH, 
»•] 

1.  Ordinary  Language.    (S«e  the  verb.) 
"  The  sick  man's  gown  is  only  now  In  price, 

To  give  their  blotch'd  and  blister'd  bodies  ease. 
DrayttHi:  Motet;  hit  Birth  and  Miracle*,  bk.  it 

2.  Bot.,  Zool.,  £c. :  Having  the  colour  dis- 
posed in  broad,  irregular  patches. 

blfitch  -mg,  pr.  par.    [BLOTCH,  ?.] 

bl6tch'-y,    a.      [Eng.    blotch;    -y.)     Having 
blotches  ;  full  of  blotches. 

*  blote,  a.    [O.  Icel.  blautr.}    Soft. 

" Blote  hides  of  sclcuth  bestis."— Kelig.  Antig.,  li.  178. 

*  blote,  v.t    [BLOAT,  v.]    To  dry,  as  herrings. 

*  blo'-ted,  pa.  par.    [BLOTE,  v.  ] 

*  bio '-ting,  pr.  par.    [BLOTE,  v.] 

blot  ted,  *  blot  tyd,  *  bldt'-ten,  pa.  par. 

&  a.    [BLOT,  v.t.] 

"Blottyd.f.    Oblitteratut."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"And  all  true  lover*  with  dishonor  blotten." 

Spenter:  F.  «..  IV.  L  SL 

blot'-ter,  s.    [From  'blot,  v.,  and  suff.  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  blots  or  defiles. 

"  Thou  tnokest  the  blotting  of  Thine  image  tn  Para- 
dise as  a  blemish  to  Thyself  ;  and  Thou  i-aidst  to  the 
blotter.  Because  them  liast  done  it,  on  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  creep."  —  Abp.  llarmet,  Sernt.  with  Stuart  t 
Serm.,  1656,  p.  131. 

2.  That  which  does  so.    Specially,  a  device 
for  absorbing  the  superfluous  ink  from  paper 
after  writing.    The  blotter  may  be  merely  a 
thin  book  interleaved  with  bibulous  paper,  or 
a  pad  or  cushion  covered  with  blotting-paper, 
and  having  a  handle,  being  used  after   the 
manner  of  a  stamp.    Another  form  consists 
of  a  roller  covered  with  successive  layers  of 
blotting-paper,  and  revolving  on  an  axis,  a 
handle  being   attached  for   convenient  use. 
The  layers  of  paper  may  be  removed  as  they 
Itecome  soiled,  and  fresh  paper  substituted. 
(Knight.) 

blot'-tihg,  *  blot'-tynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[BLOT,  I'.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  present  participle  <t  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  blurring  or  disfiguring  any- 
thing ;  that  which  does  so. 

"The  most  accurate  pencils  were  hut  blottingt, 
which  presumed  to  mend  Zeuxis'  or  Apelles'  works.  — 
Up.  Taylor:  Art  if.  HandMmenetl,  p.  35. 

2.  The  act  of  effacing  anything  by  blacken- 
ing it  over,  erasing  it,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  Blottynge.    Ob1Uteracio."—Promp.  Par*. 

blotting-pad,  s.  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper  on 
the  writing-table  or  desk,  to  form  a  soft  bed 
for  the  writing-paper,  and  to  serve  as  a  blotter. 

blotting-paper.  *.  A  thick,  bibulous, 
unsized  paper,  used  to  imbibe  superfluous  ink 
from  undried  manuscripts.  A  coarse  variety 
is  used  in  culinary  processes  to  imbibe  super- 
fluous fat  or  oil. 

blSt'-ting-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  blotting;  -ly.)    By 
blotting.    (Webster.) 

«  blongh'-ty,  o.    [From  bloat  (2)  (?).]    Puffy, 
swelled  out,  thick. 

••  One  dash  of  a  penne  might  thus  Justly  answer  the 
most  part  of  his  M  ought  if.  volume."—///*.  Hall: 
Honour  of  tha  Married,  Clergy,  b.  i.,  s.  2. 

*  bloure,  *  blowre,  s.  [Cognate  with  bladder. 
Cf.  Dut.  blaar.\    A  pustule,  swelling. 

"  Where  thay  byte  thay  make  grete  blutcre."— 
Tawnley  tlytt.,  i>.  62. 

blouse,  *  blowse,  s.     [Fr.  blouse,  the  ultimate 
etymology  of  which  is  obscure.] 

1.  The  well-known  smock-frock  like  garment 
of  blue  linen,  the  ordinary  over  garment  of 
French  workmen ;  loosely  used  for  any  gar- 
ment more  or  less  closely  resembling  this. 

2.  A  French  workman. 

*  bloust,  v.t.    [Apparently  the  same  as  BLAST, 
v.  (q.v.).    (Scotch.)]    To  boast. 

*  blout,   o.     [Dan.    blot ;   Dut    bloot  =  bare, 
naked.]    Bare;  naked,  desolate.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 
(Scotch.) 

"  Woddls,  forestis,  with  naket  bewis  blout, 
Stude  stripit  of  tharc  wedo  in  euery  hout" 

Doug. :  Virgil,  501,  1*.    (Jamieton.) 


*  bloat,  *.   [Probably  onomatopoeic.] 

1.  The  sudden  breaking  of  a  storm. 

"—  Venial  win's,  wi'  bitter  blout, 
Out  owre  our  cnimlas  blaw." 

TVirroi :  Poemt,  p.  «S. 

1T  "  -A  blout  of  foul  weather" :  A  sudden  fall 
of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  accompanied  with  wind. 

2.  A  sudden  eruption  of  a  liquid  substance 
accompanied  with  noise.    (Jamieson.) 

"  bloute,  a.    [BLEAT,  a.] 

blow(l),  *blowe(l),  *blaW-£n(l),  »bloW- 
yn,  'blaue,*  blawe.'blau-wen.'bla- 
wen  (Eng.),  blaw  (Scotch)  (pret.  blew,  *  bleu, 
*  blu,  *  bleou,  *  bleow ;  pa.  par.  blown,  *  blau- 
wen,  *blawen),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  bldwan,  pret. 
bleow,  pa.  par.  bldwen  =  to  blow,  to  breathe  ; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bldlien  =  to  blow  up,  to  swell ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  bUihan,  pldjan.  Compare  Lat.  flo 
=  to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.    Of  air: 

(1)  To  be  in  motion,  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  or  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind. 

".  .  .  and  the  winds  blew,  .  .  ."—Matt.  viL  2T 

IT  In  this  sense  sometimes  impersonally. 

"It  bine*,  terrible  tempest  at  sea  once,  and  there 
was  one  seaman  praying."— L' Estrange. 

(2)  To  pant,  to  puff;  to.be  out  of  breath. 

"  Here's  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 
and  looking  wildly."— Shakes^. :  Merry  Wivet,  iii.  3. 

(3)  To  sound,  to  give  forth  musical  notes. 
Used — 

(a)  Of  the  performer  on  a  wind  instrument. 

"But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether, ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm." 
—Sumb.  x.  7. 

(5)  Of  the  instrument  itself :  to  give  forth  a 
blast. 

"  And  brightened  as  the  trumpet  blew." 

Hcvtt  ;  Ktikeby.  IT.  li. 

(4)  To  spout,  as  a  whale,  or  other  cetacean. 
[BLOW-HOLE.] 

"  A  porpoise  comes  to  the  surface  boblow."— Huxley  : 
Anat.  Vert.,  p.  348. 

2.  Fig. :  To  boast.    [See  also  C.  III.     To 
blow  hot  and  cold.] 

"  Thatowte  of  tyrne  bostus  and  blawet."—Avowynge 
of  K.  Arthur,  st  33. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
(1)  Literally: 

1.  To  direct  the  breath  or  any  other  current 
of  air  against  a  person  or  thing. 

(1)  The  agent  in,  doing  so  being  directly  or 
indirectly  man : 

(a)  To  use  the  breath,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a 
blowpipe,  or  any  other  instrument  or  appli- 
ance for  directing  a  current  of  air  into  or 
against  anything,  either  to  remove  it  (as  in 
ex.),  or  to  fill  it  with  air,  as  in  an  organ,  or  to 
produce  fiercer  combustion  in  a  flame. 

"...  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face." 

Shaketp. :  8  Ben.  t"/.,  iii.  1. 

(b)  To  warm  by  breathing  upon,  or  to  cool 
by  directing  a  current  of  colder  air  upon. 

"  When  icicles  hang' by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blow*  his  nail  " 
Shaketp.  :  Lotft  Labour  Last,  v.  2.    (Song.) 

(c)  To  inflate ;   to  cause  to  take  a  balloon- 
like  form  by  means  of  the  breath.     (Often 
followed  by  up.)    [BLOW-UP.] 

(d)  To  sound  a  wind  instrument  of  music. 

"  If.  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  he 
blow  the  trumpet." — JMbBUili.  1 

(2)  The  agent  in  doing  so  being  natural  law, 
without  the  intervention  of  man. 

"What  happy  gale  bloutt  you  to  Padua  t" 

Shakftp.  :  Tarn,  of  Sltrew,  i.  i 

2.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;   to  cause  to  be 
short  of  breath  ;    to  make  to  pant.     (Used 
chiefly  with  a  horse   or  horses   for   the  ob- 
jective.)    [Generally  in  the  pa.   par.   blown 
(q.v.).] 

3.  To  boast. 

"  The  pomp  oft  the  prtd  furth  schawis, 
Or  ell  is  the  gret  boist  that  it  blnwii." 

Harbour;  Bruce,  ill.  849. 

(il)  Abnormally:  To  deposit  upon  (used  of 
eggs  laid  by  flesh-flies);  to  cause  to  putrefy 
and  swarm  with  maggots. 


"I- 
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>  more  endure 

This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  L 
(111)  Figuratively: 
*  1.  To  spread  as  a  report ;  to  blaze,  to  blazon. 

"  So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown." 
Drvdtn  :  Palamon  *  Arcite,  i.  6»3,  634. 


*  2.  To  make  known,  to  betray. 

"I  mutt  not  be  seen  anywhere  among  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, for  I  am  blown."—  Bitt.  of  Colonel  Jack 
(1723).  (Jiara.} 

3.  To  inflate,  as  ambition.    [BLOWN.] 
IL  Technically.     [See  example  under  blown, 
as  particip.  adj.] 

1.  Glass-manufacture  :   To    cause   glass   to 
take  certain  definite  forms  by  blowing  through 
it  when  in  a  soft  state  through  the  operation 
of  heat. 

2.  Metal.  :  To  create  an  artificial  draught  of 
air  by  pressure.     [BLOWER.] 

3.  Among  some  butchers  :   To  swell  and  in- 
flate veal. 

C.  In  special  compounds  and  phrases  : 
L  To  blow  away  :    So  to  blow  as  to  cause 
the  removal  of  the  object  thus  treated.    (Lit. 


IL  To  blow  down  :  So  to  blow  that  the 
object  thus  treated  falls  down. 

III.  To  blow  hot  and  cold:  At  one  time  to 
advocate  an  opinion   or  a  measure  with  hot 
zeal,  and  soon  after  speak  of  it  with  cold  in- 
difference,   the    motive    impelling  to  action 
being  self-interest,  and  not  mental  conviction. 

"  Says  the  satyr,  if  yon  have  gotten  a  trick  of  bloving 
hot  and  co'd  out  of  the  same  mouth,  I've  e'en  done 
with  ye."—  £  Estrange. 

IV.  To  blowo/: 

1.  Lit.  :   So  to  blow  that  the  object  thus 
treated  loses  the  hold  which  it  had  on  some- 
thing else. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  cast  off  belief  in  or  responsi- 
bility for. 

"  These  primitive  heirs  of  the  Christian  church  could 
not  so  easily  blow  off  the  doctrine."—  Soul  A. 

V.  To  blow  OUt  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  extinguish  a  fire  or  light  by  the 
operation    of   wind   or  the  breath  directed 
against  it. 

"  As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  ft 
casement.*'  Longfellow:  £vanyeline,  ii.  5. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(a)  Of  lighi  or  fame  :   To  appear  to  extin- 
guish by  air  directed  against  anything,  while 
really  this  is  done  in  another  way. 

"  Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud,  some  tempest  rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  >  kien." 
Dryden. 

(b)  Of  anything  :   To  extinguish,  to  make  to 
cease. 

"  And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  T.  S 

VL  To  blow  over,  v.t.  &  i.  : 

1.  Transitive  : 

(a)  Lit.    Of  storm-clouds  :  To  blow  the  storm 
from  the  region  described  to  another   one. 
(Used  whether  the  district  where  the  i*rson 
using  the  expression  "  blow  over  "  at  the  time 
wholly  escapes  or  is  only  temporarily  sub- 
jected to  the  tempest.) 

"  When  the  storm  is  blown  omr, 

How  blest  is  the  swain."      Oraneille. 

(V)  Fig.  :  To  pass  away.  (Used  of  a  trial,  a 
disturbance,  sorrow,  &c.) 

"  But  those  clouds  being  now  happily  blown  over, 
and  our  sun  clearly  shining  out  again,  I  hare  re- 
covered the  relapse.  —  Denhain. 

2.  Intrans.  :   In  a  similar  sense  to  the  verb 
transitive.    [BLOW-OVER,  *.] 

"Storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet 
may  fall  at  last."—  Bacon  :  F.ttayi. 

VIL  To  blow  up,  v.t.  &  i. 

1.  Transitive: 

(1)  To  inflate  ;  to  render  turgid. 
(o)  Lit.-:  To  inflate  as  a  bladder. 

"  Before  we  had  exhausted  the  receivtr.  the  bladder 
appeared  as  full  as  if  blown  up  with  a  quill."—  Boyle. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  render  the  mind  swelled,  in- 
flated, turgid,  or  puffed  up,  or  conceited  by 
means  of  imagined  divine  afflatus,  by  flattery, 
&c. 

"  Blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit."—  Bacon. 

(2)  To  kindle  by  blowing.     Used  — 

(a)  Lit.  :  Of  fire. 

(b)  Fig.  :  Of  strife,  war,  &c. 

"  Ills  presence  soon  blom  up  the  kindling  fight" 
J>ryden:  Annul  H.rMlit.  xxtt. 

(3)  To  break  and  scatter  in  different  direc- 
tions by  the  action  of  ignited  gunpowder  or 
some  other  explosive. 

(a)  Lit.  :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Their  chief  Mourn  up  In  air,  not  waves  expir'd, 
To  which  his  pride  presum'd  to  give  the  law." 

Dryden. 

(b)  Fig.  :   To  scold  ;    to  censure  severely. 
(Colloquial  &  vulgar.) 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  explode,  to  fly  in  fragments 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  we"t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


blow— blowing 


Into  the  air  through  the  operation  of  gun- 
powder or  some  other  explosive. 

"On  the  next  day.  some  of  the  euemy'i  magazines 
tleu  up,  .  .  ."—Taller. 

VIIL  To  blow  upon, 

1.  Lit. :  To  direct  a  stream  of  air  against. 

"...  like  dull  embers  suddenly  blown  upon,  .  .  ." — 
Tyndall  :  Frag,  of  Science.  3rd  etl.,  x.  282. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  reduce  or  diminish  in  amount  by  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

"Ye  looked  for  much,  and  )o,  it  came  to  little  ;  and 
when  ye  brought  It  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it."— Bug. 
L*. 

(2)  To  render  stale  ;  to  discredit.  [B.,  I.  iii.  2.] 

".  .  .  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon  and  till 
Juries  had  become  incredulous."— Macaulay :  ffiu. 
Uny  ,  ch.  iv. 

Wow  (2),  *blowe  (2),*  blow-en (2),  v.i.  [A.S. 
blowan,  gebldwan  =  to  blow,  bloom,  blossom, 
or  flourish  ;  O.3.  bttjan  ;  Dut.  bloeijen  — 
to  bloom,  to  blossom  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bliihen ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bliion,  Uiien,  bliiejen ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pluon,  pluohan,  pluojan ;  Lat.  floreo  =  to  blos- 
som, to  come  into  flower  ;  Gr.  /3Auu  (bind)  =  to 
bubble  ;  0Ae'io  (phleo)  =  to  gush.  Cognate  also 
with  Lat.  folium,  and  Gr.  <j>v\\ov  (plmllon) 
=  a  leaf.  ]  [  FOLIATE.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  come  into  blossom. 

"I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  Wows." 
Shakes?. :  Mid.  Xigh-.'i  Dream,  II.  1 

2.  Fig. :  To  bloom,  to  flourish,  to  come  to 
the  maximum  of  beauty  at  which  the  person 
or  thing  is  susceptible  in  the  course  of  deve- 
lopment. 

"  This  royal  fair 

Shall,  when  the  blossom  of  her  lieautv's  blovm, 
See  her  great  brother  ou  the  British  throne." 

Waller. 

blow  (1),  a.  &  s.     [From  blow,  v.i.] 

A.  As  adjective  (chiefly  in  compos.) : 

1.  Noting  that  through  which  blowing  takes 
place.    [BLOW-HOLE,  BLOW-VALVE,  &c.J 

2.  Inflated,  or  noting   that    by  means  of 
which   inflation,  swelling,   or  tumour  takes 
place.    [BLOW-BALL,  BLOW-FLY.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

1    A  blast,  a  gale  of  wind. 

2.  The  spouting  of  a  cetacean. 

3.  Chiefly  in  the  plur. :  The  eggs  or  larvae  of 
a  flesh-fly  so  often  seen  in  decaying  carcases. 

••  I  much  fear,  lest  with  the  blows  of  flies 
Ills  brass-inflicted  wounds  nre  filled." 

Chapman :  Iliad. 

blow  balL  *.    [BLOWBALL.] 

blow-fly,  s.  The  name  popularly  given  to 
such  two-winged  flies  as  deposit  eggs  in  the 
flesh  of  animals.  Several  species  of  Musca  do 
this,  so  do  breeze-flies,  &c.  [BREEZE-FLY, 
MUSCA.] 

blow-gun,  s.  A  gun  for  blowing  arrows 
instead  of  impelling  them  by  a  bowstring. 
It  is  in  use  among  the  Barbados  Indians 
of  Brazil  and  the  Malays  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago;  men  of  the  latter  race  call  it 
eumjiitun. 

blow-hole,  s.  A  hole  for  Wowing  through. 

Blow-holes  of  a  whale:  Two  apertures  on  the 
top  of  the  head  in  the  more  typical  Cetacea, 
constituting  the  nostrils,  through  which  spray 
is  sometimes  blown  to  a  considerable  height, 
with  the  violently  expelled  air.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  column  of  water,  however,  is  generally 
due  to  the  condensation  of  the  expired  air. 

blow-milk,  s.  Milk  from  which  cream 
has  been  blown.  (Ogilvie.) 

blow-off  cock,  s.  A  faucet  in  a  steam- 
boiler  for  allowing  water  to  escape. 

tlow-off  pipe,  s.  A  pine  at  the  lower 
part  of  a  steam-boiler  by  which  at  intervals 
sediment  is  driven  out. 

blow-out,  s.  A  vulgar  expression  for  a 
bearty  meal. 

blow-over, .  ••. 

Glass -manufacture  :  An  arrangement  in 
Wowing  glass  bottles  or  jars  in  moulds  in 
•which  the  surplus  glass  is  collected  in  a 
chamber  above  the  lip  of  the  vessel  with  but 
a  thin  connecting  portion,  so  that  the  surplus 
is  readily  broken  off  without  danger  to  the 
Tessel  itself.  (Knight.) 

blow-through,  a.  Designed  for  allowing 
•team  to  pass  through  with  noise. 

Blow-through  Valve.  Steam-engine  :  A  valve 
commanding  the  opening  through  which 


boiler  -  steam  is  admitted  to  a  condensing 
steam-engine  to  blow  through  and  expel  air  and 
condensed  water,  which  depart  through  the 
way  of  the  sniCting-valve.  It  is  the  first 
operation  in  starting  an  engine  of  this  cha- 
racter, the  condenser  being  then  brought  into 
operation  to  condense  the  vaporous  contents 
of  the  cylinder  and  make  the  first  stroke. 
(Knight.) 

blow-tube,  s. 

1.  The  hollow  iron  rod  used  by  glass-makers 
to  gather  "  metal "  (melted  glass)  from  the  pots, 
to  blow  and  form  it  into  the  desired  shape ; 
a  ponty. 

2.  A  tube  through  which  arrows  are  driven 
by  the  breath.    [BLOW-GUN.] 

blow-up,  tt.  Designed  for  allowing  steam 
to  blow  up  into. 

Slow-up  Pan.  Sugar-machinery :  A  pan 
used  in  dissolving  raw  sugar  preparatory  to 
the  process  of  refining.  Steam  is  introduced 
by  means  of  pipes  coiled  round  within  the 
vessels  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  which  thence 
becomes  a  dark,  thick,  viscous  liquid ;  a 
small  portion  of  lime-water  is  admitted  to 
the  sugar,  and  constant  stirring  with  long 
slender  rods  assists  the  process  of  liquefaction. 
The  blow-up  pans  are  generally  rectangular, 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  three  feet  deep,  with  perforated  copper 
pipes  near  the  bottom,  through  the  holes  of 
which  steam  is  blown  into  the  sugar.  (Knight.) 

blow-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  valve  by  which  the  air 
expelled  from  the  cylinder  escapes  from  the 
condenser  on  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
piston  when  a  steam-engine  is  first  set  in 
motion  ;  the  snifting-valve. 

blow  (2),  s.     [From  Eng.  blow  (2),  v.    In  Ger. 

bliithe,  bliite.]    A  blossom. 
If  In  blow :  In  flower,  in  blossom. 

"  The  pineapples,  in  triple  row, 
Were  basking  hot,  and  all  in  blow." 

Camper :  The  Pineapple  and  the  Bte. 

blow  (3),  *  blowe,  s.  [O.  Dut.  blauwe  =  a 
blow  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bleuen,  blauen  =  to  beat ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bliuwen;  O.  H.  Ger.  bliwan, 
plimvan  ;  Moeso-Goth.  bliggvan  =  to  kill,  to 
murder.  Skeat  considers  it  cognate  with 
Lat.  fligo  =  to  stride  or  strike  down,  and 
flagellum  =  a  whip,  a  scourge.  Compare  also 
Lat.  plaga  ;  Gr.  7rAiry>j  (piege)  =  a  blow,  a 
stroke.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  stroke. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Hee  [Sir  J.  Gates]  .  .  .  then  refusing  the  kerchlefe 
layde  dowue  1m  head,  which  was  stricken  off  at  three 
blouKi.'  —Stowe  :  Queen  Ma.ru,  an.  1553. 

(b)  Spec. :  A  fatal  stroke  ;  a  stroke  causing 
death. 

"  Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  and  strike  the  blow." 
Dryden. 

(2)  A  series  of  strokes,  fighting,  war,  assault ; 
resistance  by  force  of  arms. 

".  .  .  and  that  a  rigorous  blow  might  win  it 
[Hanno's  campl  with  all  its  spoU."-ArHOld :  Jfitt. 
Home.  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xliv.,  p.  227. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  strikes  the  senses  or 
the  mind  suddenly  and  calamitously,  as  re- 
proachful language,  sad  intelligence,  bereave- 
ment, loss  of  property,  &c. 

"  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.'* 
Shakesp.  :  King  Lear,  iv.  «. 

t  (2)  Sickness  or  other  suffering  divinely 
sent  on  one,  even  when  there  is  no  suddenness 
in  the  visitation. 

"  Remove  thy  stroke  away  from  me :  I  am  consumed 
by  the  blow  of  thine  baud."— P».  xxxix.  10. 

(3)  A  stroke  struck  by  the  voice,  the  pen,  or 
anything  similar. 

"  A  woman's  tongue. 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  alow  to  th'  ear. 
As  will  a  chesnut  " 

Khakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shretc,  i.  1. 

T  Special  phrases : 

(1)  At  a  blow :  As  the  result  of  one  defeat ; 
all  in  a  moment. 

"  Every  year  they  gain  a  victory  and  a  town,  but  if 
they  are  once  defeated,  they  lose  a  province  at  a  blow." 
—Dryden. 

(2)  To  come  to  blows : 

(a)  Of  individuals :  To  pass  from  angry  dis- 
putation to  the  use  of  the  fists. 

(b)  Of  nations :  To  cease  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation and  send  armies  to  fight. 


t  (3)  To  go  to  blows :  Essentially  the  same  u 
to  come  to  blows,  No.  (2). 

"...  to  prevent  the  House  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttel  from  going  to  blowi  with  the  House  of  Brunswick 
Luiienlmrg.'  —Mitcnulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

*J  Precise  signification  of  blow  :  Crabb  thus 
distinguishes  between  blow  and  stroke : — 
"  Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the 
effect  of  violence ;  strofce  is  employed  relatively 
to  the  person  producing  that  effect.  A  blow 
may  be  received  by  carelessness  of  the  re- 
ceiver, or  by  a  pure  accident ;  but  strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver. 
Children  are  always  in  the  way  of  getting 
blows  in  the  course  of  their  play,  and  of  re- 
ceiving strokes  by  way  of  chastisement.  A 
blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand  or  with  any 
flat  substance  ;  a  stroke  is  rather  a  long-drawn 
blow,  given  with  a  long  instrument  like  a  stick. 
Slows  may  be  given  with  the  flat  part  of  a 
sword,  and  strokes  with  a  stick.  Blow  is 
seldom  used  but  m  the  proper  sense ;  stroke 
sometimes  figuratively,  as  '  a  stroke  of  death,' 
or  '  a  stroke  of  fortune. '  "  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IL  Naut. :  A  violent  wind,  a  gale. 

blow'-ball,  s.  [From  Eng.  blow ;  and  ball. 
It  is  called  ball  because  the  entire  compound 
fruit  of  the  plant  when  mature  is  globular 
like  a  ball,  and  the  epithet  blow  is  applied 
because  children  are  accustomed  to  blow  away 
portions  of  it  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day. 
If  the  whole  sphere  of  balloons,  each  with  a 
seed  for  its  car,  depart  at  the  first  vigorous 
puff  of  breath,  it  is,  in  childish  estimate,  one 
o'clock,  if  at  two  puffs  two  o'clock,  and  so 
forth.]  The  fruit  of  the  Dandelion  (Leontodon 
Taraxacum).  [DANDELION,  LEONTODON.] 

"  Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  gnu*. 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-bull  Irom  its  stalk. 
B.  Jonion :  Sad  ShepH..  i. 

*  bldw'-Sn, pa.  par.    [BLOWN.] 
blow'-er,  s.    [Eng.  blow;  -tr.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons : 

t  (1)  As  a  separate  word  :  One  who  blows. 

"Add  his  care  and  cost  in  buying  wood,  and  la 
fetching  the  same  to  the  blowin^-h-use,  together  with 
the  boxers'  two  or  tnree  mouths'  extreme  and  in- 
creasing labour."— Careie. 

(2)  In  compos. :  As  a  glass-blower,  &c. 
"...   chief  captaiue  and  trouipet  blower  .  .  ."— 
Tyndall:  Wirrllt,  p.  25.    (Kichardion.) 

2.  Of  things:  That  which  blows.    [II.] 

(1)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  the  downy  heads  of 
Dandelion  (Leontodon   Taraxacum).      [BLOW- 
BALL.] 

IL  Mechanics: 

1.  A  machine  for   creating   by  means   of 

•  pressure  an  artificial  current  of  air.     It  is  the 
same    as  a  plenum    engine  as  distinguished 
from  a  vacuum  engine,  such  as  an  aspirator. 
A  blower  in  the  form  of  wooden  bellows  was 
used  at  Nuremberg  in  1550.     An   improved 
blower  with  a  flat  vane  reciprocating  in  a 
sector-shaped  box,  with  a  pijie  for  the  egress 
of  the  air,  was  made  about  1621,  by  F.  Fannen- 
schmid  of  Thuringia.     The  next  type  was  that 
of  cylinders  with  pistons,  which  is  still  in  use. 
Another,  one  still   in  use  is  the  fan-blower, 
believed  to  have  been  invented  by  Teral  in 
1729.      Yet  another  is  the  Water-bellows  or 
Hydraulic  bellows,  first  made  by  Hornblower. 
Blowing-machines  were  erected  by  Smeaton 
at  the  Carron  Ironworks  in  1700.     The  hot-air 
blast  was  patented  in  1828  by  the  inventor, 
James  Neilson  of  Glasgow.    1  he  main  use  of 
blowers  is  to  increase  draughts  in  furnaces, 
to  ventilate  buildings,  to  dry  grain  or  powder, 
to  evaporate  liquids,  &c. 

2.  An  iron  plate  temporarily  placed  in  front 
of  an  open  fire,  to  urge  the  combustion. 

3.  A  simple  machine  designed  to  furnish  air 
to  an  organ  or  harmonium. 

"...  composition  pedals,  hand  and  foot  blowtri . .  " 
Advt.,  Timet,  Nov.  4,  1875. 

HI.  Hat  Manufacture :  A  machine  for  se- 
parating the  hair  from  the  fur  fibres.  [Bix>w- 

ING-MACHINE.] 

Blower  and  Spreader  (Cotton  Manufacture): 
A  machine  for  spreading  cotton  into  a  lap, 
the  action  of  beaters  and  blower  being  con 
joined  for  the  purpose.  [COTTON-CLEANINO 
MACHINE.] 

blow  ing  (1),  *  blow  ynge,  •  bio  ynge, 
*  blow  -and,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [BLOW  (1),  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -inc. 
-oian,  -tian  -  shao.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -$ion,  -s ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  •  tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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blowing— blowth 


C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  directing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  to,  upon,  or  through  anything. 

"Bloynge  (blowynge,  P.):  Ftacio,  Jtatut.'— Prompt. 
Faro. 

2.  Puffing,  panting. 

"  Broken  wynded  anil  pursyf nes  ia  but  schorte  blow- 
ynge." — Filzherbert :  Husbandry. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Slowing  of  Glass :  The  art  of  fashioning 
glass    into   hollow   tubes,    bottles,  &c.,  by 
directing  a  current  of  air  through  it  by  means 
of  a  blowpipe  [BLOWPIPE],  or  in  any  other 
way. 

2.  Blowing  of  Firearms : 

Gunnery:  The  art  or  operation  of  construct- 
ing firearms  in  such  a  way  that  the  vent  or 
touch-hole  is  run  or  "gullied,"  and  becomes 
wide,  allowing  the  powder  to  blaze  out. 

3.  Blowing  up :  The  act  of  exploding  a  mine 
charged  with  gunpowder  or  anything  similar ; 
the  state  of  being  exploded. 

"  The  captains  hoping,  by  a  mine,  to  gain  the  city, 
approached  with  soldiers  ready  to  enter  upou  blowing 
up  of  the  mine."— Knnlles  :  Hit:,  of  the  Turks. 

If  A  blowing  up :  A  scolding.  (Colloquial 
and  vulgar.) 

blowing-cylinder,  .•>. 

Pneumatics,  &c. :  A  form  of  blowing-engine. 
In  1760  Smeaton  introduced  the  blowing- 
cylinders  at  the  Carron  Ironworks,  and 
smelted  iron  by  the  use  of  the  coke  of  pit- 
coal. 

blowing-engine, *. 

Pneumatics,  £c. : 

1.  Strictly:  An  engine  applied  to  the  duty 
of  driving  a  blower. 

2.  Less  properly :   A  machine  by  winch  an 
artificial  draught  by  plenum  is  obtained. 

blowing-furnace,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  furnace  in  which  articles 
of  glass  in  process  of  manufacture  are  held  to 
be  softened,  when  they  have  lost  their  plas- 
ticity by  cooling. 

blowing-house,  s. 

Metal.  :  The  blast-furnace  in  which  tin-ore 
Is  fused.  (Stormonth.) 

blowing -lands,  blowing  lands, 
i.  pi. 

Agric.  :  Lands  of  which  the  surface  soil 
Is  so  light  that  when  dry  it  crumbles,  and  is 
liable  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

blowing-machine,  s. 

1.  Iron-manuf. :  A  machine  for  creating  an 
artificial  draft  by  forcing  air.    [BLOWER.  ] 

2.  Hat-making :   A  machine  for  separating 
the  "  kemps  "  or  hairs  from  the  fur  fibres. 

3.  Cotton-manvf. :    A  part  of  the  batting- 
machine,    or   a   machine    in   which    cotton 
loosened  by  willowing  and  scutching,  one  or 
both,  is  subjected  to  a  draught  of  air  produced 
by  a  fan,  and  designed  to  remove  the  dust, 
&c.,  from  the  fibre. 

blowing  off;  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  process  of  ejecting  the 
•nper-iatted  water  from  tiie  boiler,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  sc<Ue  or  salt. 

blowing  off  taps,  *. 

•  •team-engine :  A  tap  for  blowing  off  steam. 

"  mowing  off  tan,  fo'.'  uae  when  the  pistons  are  in 
motion."— AtKim-m  :  Ottnot'i  Physics,  bk,  Yi.,  ch.  10. 

blowing  pipe,  s. 

Glais-making :  A  glass-blower's  pipe ;  a 
bunting-iron ;  a  pontil. 

blowing-pot,  s. 

Pottery  :  A  pot  of  coloured  slip  for  the  or- 
namentation of  pottery  while  in  the  lathe. 
The  pot  has  a  tube,  at  which  the  mouth  of 
the  workman  is  placed,  and  a  spout  like  a 
quill,  at  which  the  slip  exudes  under  the 
pressure  of  the  breatk  The  ware  is  rotated 
In  the  lathe,  while  the  hollows  previously 
made  in  the  ware  to  receive  the  slip  are  thus 
filled  up.  Excess  of  slip  is  removed,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  drying,  by  a  spatula  or 
knife,  known  as  a  toui  nasin.  (Knight.) 

blowing-through,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  process  of  clearing  the 
engine  of  air  by  blowing  steam  through  the 
cylinder,  valves,  and  condenser  before  starting. 


blowing-tube,  s. 

Glass-making:  An  iron  tube  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  bore  from  one- 
third  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  used  to 
blow  melted  glass  or  metal,  as  it  is  called,  into 
some  kind  of  hollow  vessel.  [GLASS-BLOWING, 
PONTY,  PONTIL. J 

blow -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,£s.     [BLOW  (2),  i>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  a. :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...  as  the  bloom 
Of  Moving  Edtu  fair,  .  .  ." 

Tnvmtun :  The  Seaaonl ;  Summer. 

t  C.  As  sulist. :  The  act  of  blossoming. 

"To  assist  this  flower  in  its  blowing."—  Bradley  : 
family  J)ict. 

blown  (1),  *  blowne,  *  bio  wen,  *  blowun, 

*  blowe,  pa.  par,  &  a.  [BLOW  (1),  «.] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Driven  by  the  wind,  as  "  blown  sands." 

(2)  Inflated,  as  a  "  blown  bladder." 

"  Crete  blowen  bladdyrs."— Seven  Sagtt,  2,181. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Inflated,  swollen,  tumid. 

"  Mo  blown  ambitiou  doth  our  amu  Incite." 

Hhakeip. :  Lmr.  iv.  4. 

"  How  now.  Mown  Jack,  how  now,  quilt?"— Ibid: 
1  Henry  II'.,  iv.  S. 

(-2)  Proud,  insolent. 

"So  suruiiie  ben  blowun  with  pride."—  Wycliffe  (I 
Cor.,  iv.  18).  (Purvey.) 

"  I  come  with  tio  blown  spirit  to  abuse  you." 

Beaum.  A  Fletcher:  Mud  Lover. 

blown  (2),  pa.  par.    [BLOW  (2),  v.~] 

"  It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 
His  lilies  newly  blown." 

Cow/jer  :  Dog  and  Water  Ltty. 
"  Against  the  btovm  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneel  d  unto  the  buds." 

Shakeiip. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  lit  11. 

blow-pipe,  s.  &  o.    [Kng.  blow ;  pipe.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  instrument  for  directing 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  of  a  candle,  or  jet  of 
gas,  mixed  with  air,  against  a  spot  on  which 
is  placed  a  minute  body  which  the  operator 
designs  to  subject  to  the  action  of  more  than 
ordinarily  intense  heat.  The  several  types  of 
blowpipe  are  :— 

1.  The  Mouth  Blowpipe :  This  consists  of  a 
conical  tube  of  tin  plate  about  eight  inches 
long,  open  at  the  narrow  end  and  closed  at  its 
lower  part,  from  the  side  of  which  projects  a 
small  brass  tube  about  an  inch  long,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  brass  jet.  The  jet  is 
inserted  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and  a  current  of  air  is  blown 
into  the  flama,  which  then  assumes  the 


BLOWPIPE  FLAME. 
O.  Oxidiitng  flame.  R.  Reducing  flamt. 

form  of  a  pointed  cone  (see  figure).  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  well-defined  blue  cone,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  air  with  combustible 
gases ;  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  luminous 
portion,  containing  the  unburnt  gases  at  a  high 
temperature.  This  is  the  reducing  flame  ;  and 
outside  it  is  a  pale  yellow  one  terminating  at 
the  point  O.  The  part  now  described  contains' 
oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  mixed  with  the 
products  of  complete  combustion,  being  the 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  BLOWPIPE. 

oxidising  part  of  the  flame.    The  mouth  blow- 
pipe is  of  great  antiquity  ;  a  man  using  one  for 


luetallurgic  purposes  is  represented  in  an 
ancient  painting  at  the  Egyptian  Theirs.  It 
was  used  by  jewellers  during  the  Middle  Ages 
for  fusing  metals  ;  its  adoption  as  an  instru- 
ment for  mineralogical  and  chemical  analysis 
is  mainly  due  to  Antony  Swab,  a  Swedish, 
councillor  of  mines,  in  1738,  and  Cronstedt, 
who  published  a  "  System  of  Mineralogy"  in 
1758.  There  are  various  forms  of  blowpipe, 
as  Gahn's,  Wollaston's,  and  Dr.  Black's. 
To  use  the  blowpipe  it  is  necessaiy  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  keeping  the  lungs  supplied 
with  air  through  the  nostrils,  whilst  securing 
a  steady  stream  through  the  blowpipe  from 
the  mouth  ;  the  communication  between  the 
mouth  and  the  lungs  being  closed  by  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  tongue,  which  is  drawn  back 
against  the  orifice.  The  small  body  to  be 
subjected  to  examination  may  be  held  in  a 
small  forceps,  or  if  easily  fusible,  in  a  small 
silver  or  platinum  spoon,  but  the  ordinary 
rest,  the  one  used  to  support  metallic  oxides 
and  many  other  minerals,  is  of  well-burnt  wood 
charcoal,  in  which  a  small  cavity  has  been 
made  with  a  knife.  The  body  to  be  examined 
should  not  be  larger  than  a  peppercorn. 

If  In  chemical  analysis  the  blowpipe  is  used 
to  examine  solid  substances. 

(a)  Heated  on  charcoal,  oxides  of  lead, 
copper,  and  silver,  &c.,  yield  metallic  beads  i« 
the  reducing-flame,  especially  when  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

(6)  The  blowpipe  is  used  to  make  borax- 
beads  (q.v.). 

(c)  Under  its  operation  some  substances  are 
found  to  be  fusible  and  others  volatile ;  in 
the  latter  category  are  ranked  mercury,  ar- 
senic, and  ammonium  compounds. 

(d)  Salts  of  zinc  give  a  green  colour  when 
heated  on  charcoal  with  Co(NO3)2  col  alt  ni- 
trate ;  aluminum  salts,  phosphates  or  silicates 
a  blue  colour,  salts  of  magnesia  a  pink  colour. 

(e)  Chromium  salts  fused  with  potassium 
nitrate,  on  platinum  foil,  give  a  yellow  mass 
of  potassium  chromate ;  manganese  salts,  a 
green  mass  of  potassium  mangauate. 

(/)  Salts  of  certain  metals  give  characteristic 
colours  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  Thus 
sodium  salts  give  yellow,  potassium  salts 
violet,  strontium  and  lithium  salts  crimson, 
calcium  salts  orange-red,  barium  salts  yellow- 
green,  thallium  salts  green,  and  copper  salts 
blue-green  colours. 

(<?)  Certain  metals  give  incrustations  on 
charcoal  when  heated  in  the  oxidising  flams. 
Lead  gives  yellow,  bismuth  brownish-yellow, 
antimony  bluish-white,  and  cadmium  reddish- 
brown  incrustations. 

2.  The  Bellows  Blowpipe,  i.e.,  a  blowpipe  in 
which  the  flame  is  supplied  by  air  not  by  the 
human  breath  but  from  a  pair  of  bellows.    It 
is  used  chiefly  by  glass-blowers,  glass-pinchers, 
suamellers,  &c. 

3.  The  Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe  is  one  in  which 
not  common  air  but  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  is  used.     These  being  made  to  issue 
from  two  separate  reservoirs  and  afterwards 
uuite  in  a  single  jet,  or  to  pass  from  a  com- 
mon bladder  through  the  safety  jet  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ming,  are  then   directed  through  the  (lame, 
with  the  result  of  producing  a  heat  so  intense 
as  to  fuse  various  bodies  which  are  found 
quite  intractable  under  the  ordinary  blowpii>e. 
The  oxyhydrogen   blowpipe  was  invented  in 
1802  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia. 
One  was  also  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Children. 

4.  The  Airohydrogcn  blowpipe,  in  which  at- 
mospheric air  and  hydrogen  are  the  two  gases 
used. 

5.  Bunsen's  burner  (q.v.). 

B.  As  ar'jer.tive :  Pertaining  to,  relating  to, 
or  ascertained  by  the  instrument  described 
under  A. 

"  Physical  and  blowpipe  characters."— Dana :  Min.. 
5 tli  ed. ,  p.  xx. 

blow-point,  s.  [Eng.  blow;  -point.]  A 
child's  play,  perhaps  like  push-pin.  Hares 
thinks  that  the  players  blow  small  pins  or 
points  against  each  other. 


blowse  (l),  s.    [BLOUSE.] 
blowse  (2),  s.    [BLOWZE.] 


[From    Eng.   blow.      In   Ger. 
bliithe  ;  '  IT.    blath,   blaith  =  blow,    blossom, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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flower.]    In  the  state  of  blossoming  ;  bloom, 

blow,  flower.     (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Ambition  and  covetousness  being  but  green.  and 
ne^ly  ip-own  tip,  the  seeds  and  effects  were  us  yet  but 
txiljutial.  and  in  the  Mowtkud  bud."—  Kaleigh:  Hist. 
Vfthe  World,  bit.  i.,  ch.  it...  §  3. 

«1T  Still  used  by  the  Americans.    (Webster.) 

•bldw'-y,  a.     [Eng.  blow;   -y.]    Windy,  as  a 
"blowy  day."    (Mon.  Rev.) 

*blow'-jfn,  v.i.  &  t.    (Prompt.  Pare.)   [BLOW.] 

•blow'-ynge,  *blo-ynge,  s.    [BLOWING.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  b!6wze,  t  bltfwse,  *  blowesse,  s.   [Of  un- 
known origin  ;  possibly  conn,  with  blush,  and 
modified  by  blow,  as  if  =  tanned  by  exposure; 
or  a  cant  word.]    A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman. 

"  Sweet  blowu.  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure." 
Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andron.,  iv.  4 

"  I  had  ra'her  marry  a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the 
hazard,  than  be  troubled  with  a  blame  ;  .  .  ."—Burton  : 
A  nut.  of  J/e/.t  p.  628. 

*  bldvfc'zed,  a.    [Eng.  blowz(e)  ;  -ed.]    Rendered 
of  a  high  colour  ;  tanned  into  a  ruddy  hue  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  ;  blowzy. 

"  I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging 
np  to  their  pow  all  Mow.ed  and  led  with  walking."— 
OoUtmHh:  I'lear  of  WakefieU,  eh.  r. 


'-zjf,   a.     [Eng.    blmai(e);    -y.]     Like   a 
blowze,  high-coloured,  ruddy,  sunburnt. 

•bliib,  v.t.    [BLEB.]    To  swell. 

"  My  face  was  blown  and  blub'd  with  dropsy  wan." 
Mir.  for  Uagiitralti.  p.  112. 

•blubbed  (Eng.),  blub  -bit  (Scotch),  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [BLUB.  ]    Blubbered. 
"Your  cheeks  are  sae  bleer't,  and  sae  blubblt  adown." 
Ta,ma  :  Poeim,  p.  124.    \Ja-mits,  n.  ) 

blub  -ber,  *  blub'-bir,  *  blub-er,  *  blob'- 
er,  *blob'-ur,  *blob'-ure,  *blob'-ir, 
*  blob'-ber  (Eng.\  *  blob-yr  (Sc.  ),  s.  [From 
Proviuc.  Eng.  blob,  bleb  —  a  bubble.  Imitated 
apparently  from  the  sound  of  a  stream  or 
spring  bubbling  up,  that  is  emerging  from  an 
aperture  as  a  mixture  of  water  and  air,  the 
latter  disengaging  itself  from  the  former  and 
escaping  in  the  form  of  bubbles.] 
*  1.  A  bubble  of  air. 

"B7o4«r«(hlobyr,  P.):  Rurbullitm  .  .  .  Burbalium." 
—Prompt.  Para. 

"  And  at  his  mouth  a  blubber  stode  of  fome." 

CMtucer:  Test.  Cretide. 

T  Blubber  is  still  used  in  Norfolk  in  this 
sense. 

2.  A  thick  coating  of  fat  with  which  whales 
we  enveloped,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
temperature  of  the  body  amid  the  cold  ocean. 
It  lies  just  under  the  skin.  It  is  chiefly  for 
the  blubber  that  the  whale  is  so  remorselessly 
pursued. 

blubber-guy,  s. 

Nciut.  :  A  rope  stretched  between  the  main- 
mast and  foremast  heads  of  a  ship,  and  serving 
for  the  suspension  of  the  "  speck-purchase," 
used  in  flensing  whales.  (Knight.) 

blubber-lip,  blobber-lip,  s.  A  thick 
lip. 

"  His  blobber-lipt  and  beetle  brows  commend." 

flryden. 

blubber-lipped,  blobber-lipped,  a. 

Having  thick  lips. 

"  A  blobber-lipped  shell  .  .  ."—drew. 

blubber-spade,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  keen-edged  spade-like  knife  at- 
tached to  a  pole,  used  by  whalers  in  removing 
the  blubber  which  encases  the  body  of  a 
•whale.  The  carcase  denuded  of  the  blubber 
is  called  krang.  (Knight.) 

blub'-ber,  v.i.  &  t.    [From  blubber,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bubble,  to  foam. 

"...  nov  i*  a  see  called 

That  ay  is  drouy  and  Jym  aiul  ded  in  hit  Vynde, 
Bio,  blnbrandr.  and  bkik  .  .  ." 
far.  Eng.  Alii:.  Poem*  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Clean-nest,  101517. 

2.  To  weep  in  a  noisy  manner,  and  so  as 
to  make   the  cheeks  swell  out  blubber  or 
bubble-like. 

"  Soon  as  Olumdalclitch  niiss'd  her  pleasing  care, 
She  wept,  she  blubber'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair." 
Sutft. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  weep- 
ing.   (Used  chiefly  as  a  participial  adjective.) 
[BLUBBERED.] 

"And  her  fair  face  with  teares  was  foully  blubbered." 
bixiiter:  F.  <j.,  11.  i.  13. 

blub'-bered,  *  blub'-bred,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BLUBBER,  V.t.] 


1.  Swelled  with  weeping.    (Specially  of  the 
cheeks  or  the  eyelids.) 

"With  many  bitter  teares  shed  from   his  blubbred 
eyne."  Bpenter;  F.  ft.,  V.  i  18. 

2.  Swelled ;    protuberant    from    whatever 
cause.    (Specially  of  the  lips.) 

"  Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby !  never  pipe 
Was  so  profau'd,  to  touch  that  blubber'd  lip." 

Dri/den, 

blub'-ber-Jng,  »  blub-bring,  *  bliib- 
rande,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BLUBBER,  v.] 

At' it  IK  At  present  participle  A  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  crying  so  as 
to  swell  the  cheeks. 

"  So  when  her  teares  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Her  singults,  blnbbrini/s,  seem'd  to  iu:ike  them  Bye 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nose-thrils  wide." 

Browne:  Britannia  s  Pattorali,  bk.  ii.,  {  L 

Blu'-cber  (ch  guttural),  o.  &  s.  [Named  after 
the  celebrated  Prussian  Field-Marshal  Lebe- 
recht  von  Blucher,  who  was  born  at  Rostock, 
December  16,  1742,  was  victorious  over  the 
French  at  Katzbach  on  August  25,  1813,  was 
defeated  by  them  at  Ligny  on  June  16,  1815, 
and  completed  their  defeat  and  rout  at  Waterloo 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.] 

A.  As    adjective :    Named    after    Marshal 
Blucher. 

"...  pots,  tobacco-boxes,  Periodical  Literature,  and 
Blucher  Boots."— Cartyfe :  Sartor  Retartiu,  bk.  i..  ch. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive  (pi.  bluchers): 
The  kind  of  boots  defined  under  A. 

*  blud'-der,  *  bluth'-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [Onoma- 
topoeic ;  cf.  BLUBBER.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  blot  paper  in  writing ;  to  dis- 
figure any  writing. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disfigure  the  face  with  weeping,  or  in 
any  other  way. 

"  On  sic  afore  his  eeu  he  never  set, 
Tho'  bluddert  now  with  strypes  of  tears  and  sweat.1* 
ROM  :  Helmore,  p.  28. 

(2)  Morally  to  disfigure. 

"...  blotted  and  blufhered  with  these  right-hand 
eictreanis,  and  left-hand  defections,  .  .  ."—  Walker: 
Remark.  Pontages,  p.  57.  (Jamieton.) 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  make  a  noise  with    the 
mouth  or  throat  in  taking  any  liquid.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

tblude.s.  [BLOOD.]  (ScotcA.)  (Scott:  Guy 
Munneriiig,  ch.  xxii.) 

blud  geo  i,  s.  [Of  unknown  origin.  Skeat 
suggests  1  r.  blocan  =  a  little  block  ;  Dut.  blut- 
sen  =  to  bruise  has  also  been  suggested,  and 
the  view  that  the  word  is  a  cant  term  con- 
nected with  blood  has  been  put  forward.  There 
is  no  evidence.]  A  short  stick,  thick,  and 
sometimes  loaded  at  one  end,  used  by  roughs, 
or  in  desperate  emergencies  by  other  persons 
as  an  offensive  weapon. 

"Armed  themselves  with  flails,  blvdgeont,  and 
piU-hforks."— Macaulay :  Hat.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 

bliid'-geon,  v.t.    [BLUDGEON,  ».]    To  beat  or 

strike  with  a  bludgeon. 

blue,  *  bloo,  »  bleu,  *  blwe,  *  bio  (Eng.), 
blue,  bla,  blae  (Scotch),  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S. 
blto,  bleak  (Somner),  a  word  the  existence  of 
which  Skeat  doubts  ;  Icel.  h/dr  =  livid  ;  Sw. 
bla  =  blue,  black  ;  Dan.  blaa  =  blue,  azure  ; 
Dut.  blauw=  blue  ;  O.  Dut.  bla;  (N.  H.)Ger. 
blau ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bl&n,  pldo ;  Fr.  bleu ;  Prov. 
Vlau,  blava ;  O.  Sp.  blavo  ;  O.  ItaL  biavo.  A 
Scandinavian  word.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

t(l)  Originally  livid;  of  the  colour  of  a 
wound  produced  when  one  kas  been  beaten 
"black  and  blue."  [BLAE.] 

"  Bloo  colon  re  :  Liridiu,  Inridut."— Prompt.  Pare. 

IT  The  expression  "  blue "  milk,  used  of 
skimmed  milk,  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  this 
meaning. 

"...  skimmed  or  bliut  milk  being  only  one  half- 
penny a  c  ;u.-irt.  and  the  quart  a  most  redundant  one, 
in  Grasiuere."— D»  Quincey  :  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii., 

p.  14. 

t(2)  Blue-black.    [BLAEBERRY.] 

(3)  Of  any  other  shade  of  blue.    Spec.— 
(a)  Of  the  veins. 

"...  and  here 
My  bluett  veins  to  kiss  ;  ..." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  t  CUop.,  11  5. 


(6)  Of  various  plants.  [BLUEBELL,  BLUE- 
BOTTLE.] 

(c)  Of  the  cloudless  sky,  azure. 

"  Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  sky." 
Byron :  Chi/Ue  Harold,  i.  n. 

(d)  Of  water  in  certain  circumstances, 
(i.)  Of  the  sea. 

^  Poets  conventionally  call  the  sea  "blue." 
Near  the  shore  it  is  generally  green,  yellow 
sand  l>elow  often  affecting  its  colour.  Far 
from  the  land  it  is  oftener  blue.  The  "  Ked  " 
Sea  may  often  be  seen  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour. 

"  The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one- 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep." 

UenMiit:  The  Gravel  of  a  Houtthold. 

(ii.)  Of  lakes.  This  also  is  somewhat  con- 
ventional 

"  O'er  the  blue  lake     .  ." 

Hemant:  Kdilh. 

(Hi.)  Of  rivers  and  streams.  So  also  is  this 
somewhat  conventional. 

"  The  past  as  it  fled  by  my  own  bint  streams ! " 

Hemam :  The  Land  of  Dreams. 

2.  Figuratively:     Highly   derived,    aristo- 
cratic— as  "  blue  blood." 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics:  The  colour  produced  in  a  body 
when  the  blue  rays  which  constitute  one  com- 
ponent in  light  are  reflected,  all  other  rays 
being  absorbed. 

2.  Physic,   science,  spec.   Hot. :  A   series  of 
colours  containing,  besides  the  typical  species, 
PnisfUin  blue,  indigo,  sky-blue,  lavender-colour, 
violet,  and  lilac  (q.v.).     The  typical  blue  most 
nearly  approaches  indigo,  but  is  lighter  and 
duller  than   that  deep  hue.      (See   Luidley: 
Introd.  to  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  18  9,  pp.  479,  480.) 

3.  Painting :  For  painters'  colours  see  C.  II. 

4.  Her. :  [AZURE  ] 

(1)  Costume,  livery,  <Cc. :  Formerly  blue  was 
the  appropriate  colour  worn  by  persons  of 
humble  position  in  society,  and  by  social  out- 
casts. It  was  so  Spec., 

(a)  Of  servants. 

"  In  a  blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  oranre,"  *c. 
Mtuk  of  ChHttmai.    (ffaret.) 

Prior  to  A.D.  1608  these  blue  coats  had  l«en 
exchanged  for  cloaks  not  readily  distinguish- 
able from  those  worn  by  masters. 

"...  for  since  blew  coats  have  been  turned  into 
cloaks,  one  can  scarce  know  the  man  from  the  master." 
—Act  ii.,  Anc.  Drama,  v.,  p.  151.  (Middlelon.)  (Ifaret.) 

(b)  Of  beadles.    [BLUEBOTTLE,  a.) 

"  And  to  l»e  free  from  the  interrapt'on  of  blue 
beadles,  and  other  bawdy  officers."—  Hiddleton :  Hich. 
Term,  (tfaret.) 

(c)  Of  harlots  in  the  house  of  correction. 

(d)  Of  beggars.    [BLUE-GOWN.] 

IIL  Political,  religwus,  £  academical  SI/TO- 
bolism :  Now  redeemed  from  former  humble 
associations,  see  II.  4,  it  stands— 

1.  Politically :  In  London  and  many  parts 
of  England,  though  not   everywhere,  for  u 
Conservative. 

2.  Religiously : 

(1)  In  England :  Originally  a  strict  Puritan 
of   Presbyterian   views ;    a    rigid    Protestant 
belo»ging  to  the  Church  of  England. 

(2)  In  Scotland :   A  rigid  Presbyterian  sup- 
porting the  Church  of  Scotland. 

T  In  senses  III.  (1)  and  (2)  the  expression 
"true  blue  "  is  sometimes  used.  Thus  a  true 
blue  Protestant  is  one  who  shows  no  pro- 
clivities towards  Roman  Catholicism,  a  true 
blue  Presbyterian  one  very  strict  in  his  belief 
and  practice. 

"  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit, 
Twas  Presbyterian  Iri't-bltte, 
For  he  was  of  that  stublxiru  crew." 

Budibras.  I.  i.  189-SL 

3.  Academically:   In  the  annual  boat  rnne 
and  cricket  match  between  the  Universi'.rssi 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  those  in  favour  of 
Oxford  wear  dark-blue  colours,  and  those  in 
favour  of  Cambridge  light-blue.     So  also  dark- 
blue  is  worn  by  partizans  of  Harrow,   awd 
light-blue  by  those  of  Eton. 

B,  .-Is  adverb: 

L  As  if  blue.    [To  look  blue.] 

"  The  lights  burn  W  ie." 

Sltakrtp.  :  Rich.  III.,  T.  ». 

2.  Into  a  blue  colour  ;  so  as  to  look  blue. 

"  There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.' 

SHaketp. :  Mcr.  \Yirat,  T.  I. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Lit.  :  (a)  The  colour  described  under  A. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
•dan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  i?.  -  bcl.  deL 
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(t)  The  Blue-butterfly. 

"On  the  commons  slid  oi>en  ilowus  the  lovely  little 
Nuet  are  (risking  in  animated  play."— Gone :  Jfat. 
Bite.,  p.  6. 

(c)  A  blue  powder,  or  substance,  used  by 
laundresses  to  give  a  blue  tint  to  linen,  &c. 

(2)  Fig.  PI.  (blues) :  The  same  as  BLUE- 
DEVI  LS  (q.v.). 

2.  Of  persons :  Persons  dressed  in  blue : 

(1)  Either  the  Dutch  troops  in  general,  of 
which  blue  is  now  the  uniform,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  blue-clad  Dutch  troops  of  life-guards 
which  came  over  with  William  III.  in  1688. 

"...  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  their 
•oldiers  to  look  the  Dutch  Bluet  in  the  face."— J/u- 
enubty :  llitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  The  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  the  Britisli 
army.      Though    the    term   "the    blues"   is 
limited  to  these,  the  following  regiments  are 
also  clad  in  blue  :— The  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
the  3rd  and  4th  Hussars,  the  5th  Lancers,  the 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  Hussars,  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
and  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  French  invasion  or 
to  put  down  an  Irish  insurrection,  the  Rlurt  and  tho 
Buffs  would  stand  by  him  to  the  death."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Kny.  ch.  xxiv. 

(3)  Blue-stockings. 

"The  Bluet,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  son- 
net*." Byron :  Don  Juan,  canto  xi. 

(4)  Boys  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

II.  Painting  :  The  chief  pigments  used  are 
Prussian  blue,  Indigo  blue,  Verditer,  Ultra- 
marine, Cobalt  blue,  and  Smalt.  (See  these 
words. ) 

D.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  look  blue:   To   feel  disappointed  to 
•uch  an  extent  that  to  the  imaginative  the 
colour  seems  to  change  to  blue. 

2.  To  look  blue  at :  To  look  angrily  at. 

f  ThellHei:  Mental  despondency  proceeding 
from  either  real  or  imaginary  causes 

blue  asbcstus,  or  asbestos, «. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Crocidolite  (q.v.). 

blue  billy, .--. 

Metal.  :  A  name  given  to  the  residue  from 
the  combustion  of  iron  pyrites  (FeSo)  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  an  iron  ore,  and  for  the  fettling  of 
puddling  furnaces  in  the  Cleveland  district. 

blue-black,  a.  Of  a  colour  produced  by 
the  commingling  of  black  and  blue,  the  former 
predominating. 

*  blue  blanket,  •<.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  the  banner  of  the  craftsmen  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  The  Crafts-men  think  we  should  1*  content  with 
their  work  how  tad  soever  it  be :  and  if  in  any  thing 
they  tie  controuled,  op  goes  the  Blue  Blanket."— R  Jo. 
BatilieoH  Dor.  and  PenntmUct  Bitt.  Ace.  Bl.  Blanket, 
pp.  27,  23. 

blue  bonnet,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bonnet  of  a  blue  colour. 

2.  One  wearing  a  "  bonnet "  of  a  blue  colour. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool:  A  name  for  the  Blue  Tit  (Parut 
m-uleus).    [BLUE  TIT.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Centaurea  cyanus.    [BLUEBOTTLE.] 

(2)  Plur.     Blue  bonnets:  A  plant,  Scabiosa 
ittccisa.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

blue-breast,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  bird,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler  (Phceni- 
cura  suecica).  It  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

blue-butterfly,  s.  A  name  occasionally 
applied  to  any  butterfly  of  the  genus  Poly- 
ommatus,  which  has  the  upper  side  of  its 
wings  blue,  their  normal  colour. 

blue-cap,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Blue  Titmouse 
(Parus  caruleus). 

"  Where  is  he  that  giddy  sprite, 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colours  bright." 
Wordtviorth :  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leavet. 

2.  A  fish  of  the.  salmon  family,  with  blue 
•pots  on  its  head. 

blue-cat,  s.  A  Siberian  cat  valued  for  its 
fur.  (Ogilvie.) 

blue-coat,  blue  coat,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  In  the  six- 


teenth  century,  hence  the  dress  of  almsmen 
and  charity  school  children. 

"The  whips  of  furies  are  not  half  so  terrible  as  • 
btue  coat.'—Microcotmut,  O.  PL,  ix.  in. 

2.  An  almsman,  a  soldier  or  sailor. 
B.  As  adj. :  Wearing  the  blue-coat  of  an 
almoner ;  supported  by  endowment. 

blue-coated,  a.    Wearing  a  blue  coat 


blue  copper,  blue  copper  ore,  ». 

Min. :  Azurite  and  Chessylite  (q.v.). 
blue-devils,  s.  pi. 

1.  The  apparitions  seen  in  delirium  tremens. 

2.  Lowness  of  spirits  ;  hypochondria. 

blue-disease,  blue  disorder,  blue 
jaundice,  s. 

Med. :  Popular  names  for  a  disease  or  a 
morbid  symptom  which  consists  in  the  skin 
becoming  blue,  purple,  or  violet,  especially  on 
the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  other  parts  where 
the  cutaneous  capillary  vessels  are  superficial. 
[CYANOSIS.] 

blue-eyed,  a.  Having  blue  eyes.  Blue 
eyes  generally  go  with  fair  hair  and  a  sanguine 
temperament.  They  are  more  common  in  the 
Teutonic  race  than  in  the  other  races  of  the 
world. 

"Glenalvon's  Hue-eyed  daughter  came." 

Byron :  Otcar  of  Alva. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  blue  eyes  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  the  Greek  race ;  Athene 
(Minerva)  was  thought  to  have  possessed  them, 
but  yAavKu>iri«  (glaukopis)  was  originally  fierce- 
eyed  or  grey-eyed  rather  than  blue-eyed. 
(Liddell  &  Scott.) 

"  Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  began." 
Pope:  Homer' t  Odyttey,  bk.  xiit  827. 

U  Blue-eyed  grass :  An  iridaceous  plant, 
Sisyrynchium  anceps,  or  Bermudiana.  It 
grows  in  Bermuda,  in  the  United  States,  &c. 

blue  felspar,  .-•. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 
blue-fish,  s. 

1.  A  species  of  Coryphsena  found  in  the 
Atlantic.    [CORYPH.ENA.] 

2.  Temnodon  saltator :  A  fish  like  a  mackerel 
but  larger,  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  called  also  Horse-mack- 
erel and  Salt-water  Tailor. 

blue-fly,  blue  fly,  s.  A  bluebottle, 
Musca  (Lucilia)  Vcesar. 

blue  glede,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring- 
tailed  Harrier,  Circus  cyaneus.  [BLUE-HAWK.] 

blue-gown,  s. 

1.  Of  things :  A  gown  of  a  blue  colour. 

2.  Of  persons  :   A  pensioner,  who  annually, 
on  the  king's  birthday,  receives  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  a  blue  gown  or  cloak,  which  he 
wears  with  a  badge  on  it. 

"Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-gown  committing 
robbery !  "—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvii. 

blue  gramfer  greygles,  ».  A  lilia- 
ceous plant,  Scilla  nutatis. 

blue  hafit,  s.  The  Scotch  name  for  the 
Hedge-sparrow  (Accentor  modularis). 

blue-haired,  a.    Having  blue  hair. 

"  This  place. 

The  irreatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  the  blue-hair'd  deities." 

Milton  :  Comut,  27-*. 

blue-hawk,  s. 

1.  The  Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus). 

2.  The  Ring-tailed  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

blue-hearts,  s.  An  American  name  for 
the  botanical  genus  Buchnera  (q.v.). 

blue  iron  earth,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Vivianite  (q.v.). 
blue-John, ». 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Fluorite  or  Fluor  (q.v.). 
It  is  a  blue  variety  of  fluor-spar  (CaFjj),  found 
in  Derbyshire. 

blue-kite,  ».  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Ring- tailed  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

blue  laws,  «.  pi-  [Called  probably  from 
the  Puritan  colour  "true  blue."]  (Kingsley.) 
[BLUE,  III.  2.]  Severe  puritanic  laws  alleged 
to  have  existed  at  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  adjacent  parts.  They  were  not  laws, 
but  a  selection  of  judicial  decisions.  (Ripley 
&  Dana.) 


blue-lead,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Galena.  It  is  lead  sul- 
phide (PbS.).  [GALENA.] 

blue-light,  s.  A  signal  light  which  when 
ignited  burns  with  a  steady  blue  colour  and 
reflection.  The  materials  used  in  the  com- 
position of  blue  lights  are  saltpetre  9  Ib.  10 
oz.  ;  sulphur,  2  Ib.  6i  oz.  ;  and  red  orpimcnt, 
11  oz.  These  are  all  incorporated  together 
and  pressed  into  cups  of  wood,  covered  with 
cartridge  paper,  and  furnished  with  a  handle. 
•> 

blue  malachite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Azurite  or  Chessylite 
(q.v.). 

blue-mantle,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  substantive  :  A  mantle  which  is  blue. 

B.  As  ailjective :  Having  a  blue  mantle. 
Blue-mantle  pursuivant   (Her.).      [PURSUI- 
VANT.] 

"  As  sacred  as  either  garter  or  Blue  mantle."— Scott : 
Waaerley,  ch.  i. 

blue-metal,  s. 

Metal. :  Copper  at  one  stage  of  the  process 
of  refining.  It  is  called  also  fine  metal. 

blue-Monday,  s.  The  Monday  preced- 
ing Lent,  when,  in  the.  16th  century,  the 
churches  were  internally  decorated  with  blue. 

blue  moor-grass,  s.  A  book-name  for 
a  grass,  Sesleria  ccerulea. 

blue-mould,  s.  The  mould,  of  the  colour 
indicated,  so  often  seen  upon  cheese.  It  con- 
sists of  a  fungus,  Aspergillus  glaucus. 

blue-ointment,  s. 

Pharm. :  Mercurial  ointment. 

blue-peter,  s.  [Corrupted  from  blue  re- 
peater, one  of  the  British  signal  flags.] 

Naut. :  A  flag,  blue  with  a  white  square  in 
the  centre,  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing,  for  re- 
calling boats,  &c. 

blue-pill,  s. 

Pharm. :  Pilula  Hydrargyri,  a  pill  made  by 
rubbing  two  ounces  of  mercury  with  three 
of  confection  of  roses  till  the  globules  dis- 
appear, and  then  adding  one  of  liquorice-root 
to  form  a  mass.  It  is  given  when  the  secretion 
of  the  liver  is  defective  as  a  "  chola;;ogue 
purgative,"  i.e.,  as  a  purgative  designed  to 
promote  evacuation  of  the  bile. 

blue-poker,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  a 
duck,  the  Pochard  (Fvligutajerina). 

t  blue-poppy,  s.  A  plant,  Centaurea 
cyanus,  more  commonly  termed  Bluebottle.  • 

blue-pots,  s. 

Comm.  :  Pots,  also  called  Black-lead  cru- 
cibles. They  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
with  a  coarse  variety  of  graphite.  They  are 
much  less  likely  to  crack  when  heated  than 
those  made  from  fire-clay  only. 

blue-ribbon,  s.    [KIBBON  (1).J 

blue-rocket,  s.  Several  sjiecies  of  Aconite, 
specially  Acouitum  pyramidule.  [ACONITE.] 

t  blue-ruin,  s.  A  cant  name  for  gin, 
usually  of  bad  quality. 

"This  latter  I  have  tasted,  as  well  as  the  English 
true-rum,  and  the  Scotch  »  i.  isky,  analogous  fluids  used 
by  tha  Beet  in  ttiose  countries.'—  lartyle:  ixtrtor 
Jletartut,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  u. 

blue-Shark,  s.     Carclmrius  glaucus. 

blue-Shone,  ».  An  Australian  miners' 
term  for  the  basaltic  lava  through  which  they 
have  sometimes  to  dig  in  search  of  gold. 
(Stormonth.) 

blue-Skate,  s.  A  skate  (Eaia  bata). 
(Scotch.) 

*  blue-spald,   s.     A  disease  of  cattle ; 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  black  spaul. 
"  If  the  cattle  will  die  of  the  blue-timid,  what  can  I 
help  it  1  "—Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  152.    (Jamieson.) 

blue-spar, «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

blue-stocking,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  stocking  of  a  blue  colour. 

2.  Fig. :  A  literary  lady,  generally  with  the 
imputation  that  she  is  more  or  less  pedantic. 
Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  states  that  in 
his  day  there  were  certain  meetings  held  by 
ladies  to  afford  them  opportunity  of  holding 


ftte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  we"t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  i ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


blue—  bluid 
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converse  with  eminent  literary  men.  The 
most  distinguished  talker  at  these  gatherings 
was  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore  blue 
stockings.  His  absence  was  so  felt  that  the 
remark  became  common,  "  We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue  stockings."  Hence  the 
meetings  at  which  lie  figured  began  to  be 
called  sportively  "  Blue-stocking  Clubs,"  and 
those  who  frequented  them  blue-stockings. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  stockings  of  a  blue 
colour. 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  to  literary  ladies ;  such 
as  characterises  literary  ladies. 

"...  how  much  better  this  was  adapted  to  her 
husband's  taste,  how  much  mure  adnpt«d  to  uphold 
the  comfort  of  his  daily  life,  than  a  blue-stocking 
loquacity."—/)*  Quincey:  Workt  (ed.  186!),  vol.  ii. 
p.  133. 

blue-stockingism,  s.  The  procedure  of 
literary  ladies,  generally  with  the  imputation 
of  pedantry. 

blue  stone,  s. 

Comm. :  A  name  given  to  cupric  sulphate, 
CuS04.5H.jO.  [CuPBic  SULPHATE.] 

blue-tail,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an 
American  lizard-  -the  Five-lined  Plestiodou 
(Plestiodon  (ruinquelineatum). 

blue  tangles,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
Vucciniumfrondosum,  from  North  America. 

blue-throated,  a.  Having  a  throat  with 
blue  feathers  on  it. 

Slue-throated  Redstart :  A  bird,  Buticella 
cyunecula.  [REDSTART.] 

blue  tit,  blue  titmouse,  s.  A  bird, 
called  also  Blue  Tomtit,  Blue-cap,  Blue- 
bonnet,  Hick-mall.  Billy-biter,  and  Ox-eye. 
It  is  Parus  cceruleus,  L.  It  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  light-blue,  encircled  with 
white  ;  a  band  round  the  neck  and  the  spaces 
before  and  behind  the  eye  of  a  duller  blue ; 
cheeks  white  ;  back  light  yellowish-green,  the 
lower  parts  pale  greyish  yellow  ;  the  middle  of 
the  breast  dull  blue.  The  male  is  more  brightly 
coloured  than  the  female.  Average  length  to 
end  of  tail,  which  is  rather  long  :  male,  4| 
inches  ;  expansion  of  wings,  7f  ;  female,  4tV 
inches ;  expansion  of  wings,  7i.  It  is  perma- 
nently resident  in  Britain,  placing  its  nest  in 
the  chink  of  a  wall,  under  eaves  or  thatch, 
or  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  and  laying  from  six  to 
eight,  some  say  twelve  or  even  twenty,  eggs 
of  a  slightly  reddish  colour,  marked  all  over 
with  irregular  small  spots  of  light  red. 

blue  titmouse,  s.    [BLUE  TIT.] 

blue-veined,  a.  Having  blue  veins. 
(Used  of  plants  rather  than  of  man.) 

"These  blue-veirid  violets  whereon  we  lean.* 

Ohakesp.  :  I'enut  ic  Adonii,  125. 

blue  verditer,  s.    [VERDITER.] 
blue-vitriol,  blue  vitriol,  s. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.v.). 

2.  Comm. :    The  mineral  mentioned  under 
No.  1.     It  is  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper 
(CwSO4.5H2O).    [CUPRIC  SULPHATE.] 

blue-weed,  s.  An  American  name  for  a 
plant,  Echivm  vulgare,  known  here  as  the 
Viper's  Bugloss.  [BUGLOSS,  ECHIUM.] 

blue-Winged,  a.     Having  blue  wings. 

U  1.  Blue-winged  Jay  :  A  name  for  the  jay 
(Garrulus  glandarius).  (Macyillivray.) 

2.  Blue-winged  Shoveller :  One  of  the  English 
names  for  a  bird,  the  Common  Shoveller 
(Spathulea  clypeata). 

blue,  v.t.  [From  blue,  a.]  To  make  blue  ;  to 
heat  (as  metal)  till  it  assumes  a  blue  tinge  ;  to 
treat  (as  linen)  with  blue. 

Blue  -beard,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  blue,  and 
beard,] 

A.  -4s  substantive  :    A  man  resembling  that 
children's  bogie,  the  Bluebeard  well   known 
in  story,  though  wholly  unknown  in  history. 

B.  .4s  adjective  :  Haunted  by  such  another 
as  the  mythic  personage  described  under  A. 

"  Except  the  Bluebeard  room,  which  the  poor  child 
believed  to  lie  permanently  haunted.'—  He  Quincen : 
Works,  2uded..L167. 

blue -bell,   blue -bells,      blew  belles 

(ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  blue;  bell,  bells.  So 
allied  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  the 
flowers.]  Two  plants. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  plant  genus 
Agraphis,  and  specially  of  the  Wild  Hyacinth 


(Agraphis  nutans   of  Link,   Scilla  nvtans  of 
Smith,  Hyacinthus  nonscriptus  of  Linnreus.) 


BLUEBELL. 


2.  The  Bluebell  of  Scotland:  The  round- 
leaved  Bell-flower  or  Hairbell  (Campanula 
rotundifolia). 

"The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over." 

Tennyton :  A  Dirge. 

blue'-ber-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  blue,  and  berry.]  An 
American  name  for  the  genus  Vaccinium,  that 
which  contains  the  Bilberry,  called  in  Scot- 
land the  Blaeberry  (Vacciniurn  myrtillus). 

blue'-bird,  s.  [Eng.  blue;  bird.]  A  beautiful 
bird,  the  Sylvia  sia/is  of  Wilson,  occurring  in 
Carolina,  Bermuda,  &c.  Its  whole  upper  parts 
are  sky-blue,  shot  with  purple,  with  its  throat, 
neck,  breast,  and  sides  reddish-chestnut,  and 
part  of  its  wings  and  its  tail-feathers  black. 
It  is  about  seven  and  a  half  inches  long.  It 
is  a  favourite  with  the  Americans  as  the  Robin 
Redbreast  is  with  the  English,  but  comes  in 
spring  and  summer  rather  than  in  winter. 

"  Seat  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa/ 

Longfellow :  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ii. 

blue-book,  s.    [Eng.  blue;  book.] 

1.  Originally  £  properly:  A  book  which  is 
bound  in  a  blue  cover. 

2.  Subsequently  &  now :  Most  published  Par- 
liamentary papers  being  bound  in  blue  the 
term  "  bluebook  "  has  come  to  signify  a  book 
containing  returns,  reports  of  commissions, 
Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.,  in  short,  the  official 
record  of   Parliamentary  investigations  and 
regulations. 

blue  -bot-tle,  blue  bottle,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
blue ;  and  bottle.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  (Of  the  form  blue  bottle):  A  bottle  which  is 
blue. 
1L  (Of  the  forms  bluebottle  and  blue-bottle) : 

1.  Popular  zoology : 

(1)  Lit.  :  A  two-winged  fly,  Musca  (Lucttia) 
Cte  ar,  the  body  of  which  has  some  faint  re- 
semblance to  a  bottle  of  blue  glass.    [BLUE- 
FLY.] 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  A  servant.    (0.  PI.,  v.  6.) 

"  '  Say,  sire  of  insects,  mighty  Sol.' 
A  fly  upon  the  chariot  pole 
Cries  out,  '  What  bluebnMc  alive 
Did  ever  with  such  fury  drive  V - " 

Prior:  The Flitt. 

(6)  A  beadle.    [See  B.  adj.] 
(c)  One    who    hovers    round    a    celebrated 
person  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  his  fame,  as 
some  flies  are  by  a  light. 

"  Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 
The  bluest  of  bluebottle!  you  e'er  saw." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  74. 

2.  Popular  botany :  A  name  given  ill  various 
parts  of    England    to    different    plants  with 
bottle-shaped  blue  flowers.    Sjtec., 

(1)  The  Wild   Hyacinth.       [BLUEBELL,   1. 
AGRAPHIS.] 

(2)  Centaurea  cyanus,  more  fully  named  the 
Corn  Bluebottle,  from  its  being  found  chiefly 
in  corn-fields.     It  belongs  to  the  order  As- 
terareie  (Composites),  and  the  sub-order  Tu- 
buliflora;.    It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  the  florets  of  the  disk,  which  are  small 
and  purple,  and  those  of  the  ray  few,  larger 
and  bright  bine.     It  is  common  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Euroj)e. 

"  If  you  put  bluebotttet,  or  other  blue  flowers,  into  an 
ant-hill,  they  will  be  stained  with  red."  -Kan. 

B.  As  adjective :   Wearing  a  blue  garment. 
(Used  of  a  beadle.)    [BLUE,  a.] 

"  I  will  have  yon  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you 
bluebottle  rogue.  —Shaketp. :  1  tten.  ft'.,  v.  i. 


blU'e-cap,  blue  cap,  s.     [Eng.  blue,  a.,  and 
cap.] 

L  Of  the  form  blue  cap  :  A  cap  which  is  blue. 

II.  Of  the  form  bluecap  and  blue-cap  :  A 

name  given  in  different  localities  to  various 

plants.    Spec.,  to  two  kinds  of  Scabious—  (1) 

Scabiosa  siiccisa,  (2)  Scabioea  arvensis. 

blued,  pa.  par.    [BLUE,  v.] 

blue  -Ing,  tblu-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  *. 

[BLUE,  r.j 


'-l^,  adt\    [Eng.  blue  ;  -ly.]    With  a  blue 
colour  or  tint. 

"  First  clear  and  white,  then  yellow,  after  red. 
Then  bluely  pale." 

Mart  :  Infinity  <tf  Vforldt,  s.  »4. 

blue  ness,  *  blew  -ness,   *  blu'-nesse, 

blo-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  blue;    -ness.]     The 
quality  of  being  blue. 

"...  our  liquor  may  be  deprived  of  itablumea,  and 
restored  to  it  ugaiu."—  Boyle  ;  Workt,  ii.  57». 

blues,  s.pl.     [BLUE,  C.,  I.  1,  2.] 

blu'-ets,  s.  [From  Fr.  bluet  =  a  blue  plant. 
Centaurea  cyanus  ;  dimin.  of  Fr.  bleu  =  blue.  ] 

1.  A  plant,  the   Vacciniutn   angustifolium, 
which  grows  in  North  America. 

2.  The  Hedyotis  cceru.Ua. 

blu'-ette,  s.    The  same  as  BLEW  IT  (q.v.). 

tblu'-ejf,  a.  [Eng.  blue;  -y.]  Somewhat  blue. 
(Southey.) 

bluff,  a.  &  *.  (1).  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  O.  Dut. 
blaf=  flat,  broad,  has  been  suggested,  but  the 
connection  is  uncertain.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  banks,  cliffs,  <fcc.  :  Large  and  steep. 

"  The  north  west  part  of  it,  forming  a  bluff  point, 
bore  north,  2»«  east,  two  leagues  distant  —Coo*.- 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  6. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Massive,  burly  (?). 

"  Black-brow'd  and  bluff,  like  Humer'8  Jupiter." 
Drydtn. 

(2)  Plain  spoken  in  a  good  sense,  or  too 
abrupt  and  plain  in  speech,  as  some  men  of 
massive  frame  and  strong  nerve  are  liable 
to  be. 

.  "BluffHnrty  broke  into  the  spence." 

Temiytun  :  The  Talking  Oak. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  large,  high  bank,  pre- 
cipitous on  one  side,  in  most  cases  constituting 
a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 

"  And  buffet  round  the  hills  from  blvff  to  blvff." 
Teimyton  :  The  Golden  fear. 

bluff  bowed,  a. 

Kuut.  :  Having  a  broad,  flat  bow. 

bluff-headed,  a. 

Naut.  :  Bluff-bowed  (q.v.). 

bluff  (2),  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

*  1.  A  blinker  for  a  horse. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  blind.    (Slang  Diet.") 

3.  The  game  of  Euchre.    (Slang  Diet.) 

bluff,  v.t.  [Of  unknown  origin.  It  appears  to 
he  of  the  same  date  as  bam  (q.v.),  and  in  late 
usage  to  have  been  influenced  by  blvff  (2),  s.) 

*  1    To  blindfold. 

2.  To  impose  on  (at  some  card  game)  by 
boasting  that  one's  hand  is  better  than  it 
really  is,  so  as  to  induce  one's  opponent  to 
throw  up  the  game.    (Amer.) 

3.  To  impose  on  or  frighten  by  boasting. 

bluff  '-I?,  adv.  [Eng.  bluff;  -ly.]  In  a  bluff 
manner,  bluntly. 

bluff  '-ness,  s    [Eng.  bluff;  -ness.}  The  quality  . 
of  being  bluff. 
1.  Precipitousness. 
2   Broadness,  puffiness,  bloatedness  (?). 

"  A  remarkable  bluffncu  of  face,  a  loud  voice,  and  • 
masculine  air.  "—The  World,  No.  88. 

3.  Abruptness  of  speech  or  behaviour.) 
bluf-iy,  «.     [Eng.  bluff;  -j/.J    Having  bluff*, 
or  bold  headlands. 

blind,  *.    [BLOOD.]    (Scotch.) 

"  But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  riaiiig  hot.* 

Burnt  :  Zariiett  Cry  mnd  Prayer. 

bluid  -  tongue,  s.  [So  called  because 
children  are  accustomed  to  use  it  to  bring 
blood  from  the  tongues  of  their  playmates  if 
the  latter  submit  to  the  operation.]  A  name 
for  a  stellate  plant,  (Mium  itparine  (tlie  Goose- 
grass  or  Cle-avers.)  (Eng.  Border  £  Scotland.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,  yenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-cian, -tian-shan.     -tion, -sion- shun;  -tion, -sion-zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.     -ble,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  tf L 
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bluidveit— blunt 


*  bluid  veit,   *  bluid  -wyte,  «.     [BLOOD-. 
WIT.]    A  fine  paid  for  effusiou  of  blood. 

••  aiiii'treit,  an  uiii.-m-  for  wrung  or  injurle,  sik  as 
bloud ."— Hkene.  (Jamieion.) 

blu  ing.  *  blue -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[BLUE,  ».] 

A.  As  present  participk  &  adjective.     (See 
the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive :   The  act,  art,  or  process 
of  rendering  blue  by  means  of  a  dye,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

1.  Metal. :  The  process  of  heating  steel  till 
it  becomes  blue. 

2.  Dyeing :  The  process  of  colouring  goods 
by  a  solution  of  indigo. 

blu  ish,  *  blue  -ish,  *  blew  ish  (ew  as 

U),  a.     [Eng.  blue;  -ish.]    Somewhat  blue. 

"  Side  sleeves  Mid  skirts,  round  uuderborne  with  a 
bluiih  tiusel.  '-Shakeip.  •  J/«t*  •<<<«.  iii-  «- 

bluish-green,  a.  Noting  a  mixture  of 
green  ami  blue,  with  the  former  colour  pre- 
dominating. (Used  also  substantively.) 

"  Both  are  coloured  of  a  splendid  bluith-nreen,  one 
living  invarlaWy  In  the  lagoon,  and  the  other  amount 
the  miter  breakers."—  Darwin :  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xx. 

bluish-white,  a.  Noting  a  mixture  of 
white  and  blue,  with  the  latter  colour  pre- 
dominating. (Used  also  substantively.) 

"...  a  black  mark,  surrounded  by  orange-yellow, 
and  then  by  bluish-white."— Daruin :  Descent  of  Man. 

blu'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bluish;  -ly.]  In  a 
bluish  manner.  (Webster.) 

blu  ish  ness,  *  blue -ish-nrss,  s.  [Eng. 
bluish,;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bluish, 
i.e.,  somewhat  blue. 

"  I  could  make,  with  erode  copper,  a  solution  without 
the  blnithneM  that  is  wout  to  accompany  its  vinegar 
solutions."— Boyle. 

blui'-ter  (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare 
Dut.  blaten  —  to  bleat.  Jamieson  derives  it 
from  Ger.  plaudem  =  to  talk  nonsense  and 
untruth  (?).  J 

1.  To  make  a  rumbling  noise. 

2.  To  blatter ;   to  pour  forth  lame,  harsh, 
and  unmusical  rhymes. 

"  I  laugh  to  see  thee  Writer. 

Glory  iii  tiiy  ragnients,  rash  to  railL" 

Polvart:  Plying;  Watton'i  Coll.,  iii. -.    (Jamieton.) 

blui'-ter  (2),  v.i.  [Dimin.  from  blout  (q.v.). 
(Jamieson.)'}  To  dilute. 

•J  To  bluiter  up  with  water :  To  dilute  too 
much  with  water. 

blui'-ter,  blut  -ter,  ».  [From  bluiter,  v. 
Ol.v.).] 

1.  A    rumbling   noise,  as  that   sometimes 
made  by  the  intestines. 

2.  Liquid  filth.     (Cleland:  Poems,  p.  102.) 
(Jamieson.) 

*  bluk,  *.     [Etymology  doubtful.]     An  error 
for   blunk  =  horse  (Sir  F.  Madden).      Allured 
from  the  word  bulk,  i.e.  =a  trunk  (Morris.) 

"  He  brayde  his  blak  atjout«." 

daw.  and  the  Ureen  Knight,  440. 

*  blum'  damme,  «.    [Corrupted  from  plumbe- 
liume.]    A  prune.     (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

blu'  me  a,  s.  [From  the  eminent  botanist 
l>r.  Blurue,  who  in  18^8  published  a  Flora  of 
Java.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  composite  plants, 
with  purple  or  yellow  flowers,  found  in  lnd:a 
and  the  Eastern  islands,  a  few  stragglers  ex- 
isting also  in  Australia  and  Africa.  Bluinea 
auritn  and  B.  lacera,  yellow-flowered  sporii  s 
growing  in  India,  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  ca--.es  of  dyspepsia. 

blu  men  bach  i  a  (ch  guttural),  *.  [From 
tiie  celebrated  J.  .F.  Blumenhach,  of  Gtiltin- 
gen,  who  was  born  in  17  J2,  and  died  in  1&40.  j 
Lot. :  A  gonna  of  climbing  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Loasaceae  (Loasads).  Several 
species  exist,  of  which  two  are  cultivated,  the 
Blumenbachia  insignis  and  the  B.  nultifida. 
Both  have  large  teautiftil  flowers  and  stinging 
hiistles,  and  are  natives  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  South  America. 

blu-men-bach'-itc  (ch  guttural).  *.  [In  Ger. 
Ihnnetibachit.  Named  after  Blumenhach, 
author  of  a  natural  history  handliook,  of 
which  the  8th  edition  was  published  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1S07.] 
Idin. :  The  sam-?  as  Alabandite  (q.v.). 


blu -mite,  s.  Jin  G«r.  blumit.     Named  after 
tlie  mineralogist  Blum.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Blumite  of  Fischer.    The  same  as  Blei- 
nierite  (q.v.). 

2.  Blumite  of  Liebe.    The  same  as  Mega- 
basite  (q.v.). 

blun  dcr,  *  blon  der,  *  blon  dir, 
*  blon-dre,  *  blon-dren,  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf. 
Sw.  blunda;  Dan.  blunde,  all  =  to  sleep 
lightly,  to  dose,  to  nap ;  Icel.  blundr ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  blund,  all  =  a  wink  of  sleep,  slumber,  a 
dose,  a  nap.  Remotely  connected  with  blend 
and  blind.  (Skeat).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Originally: 

(1)  To  pore  over  anything,  the  sleepy  way 
in   which   one  deals  with  it  preventing  his 
despatching  it  quickly  ;  or  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion, to  confuse,  to  confuse  one's  self,  to  be 
mazed. 

(2)  To  run  heedlessly. 

"  Ye  been  as  bolde  as  Bayard  the  blinde, 

That  blundrelh  forth  mid  peril  casteth  noon." 
Chaucer :  The  Chanoun  I'emamict  Tale,  1,41:1-14. 

2.  Now :  To  fall  into  a  gross  mistake,  to  err 
greatly  from  native  stupidity  or  from  censur- 
able carelessness. 

"  It  is  one  thine  to  forget  matter  of  fact,  and  another 
to  blunder  upon  the  re.u»>n  ol  i\,."—L'Eitrange. 

3.  To  flounder  ;  to  reach  an  object  of  attain- 
ment, as  for  instance  an  intellectual  inquiry, 
not  directly  under  the  guidance  of  proper 
intelligence,   but  circuitously,   with    various 
stumbles,  and  as  if  accidentally  at  last. 

If  Often  followed  by  round  about,  &c. 

"  He  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  nut,  but  blundert  ro  nd  about  a  meaning." 
Pope:  Prol.  Satire*,  186. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mistake,  to  err  regarding,  to 
introduce  a  gross  error  into,  specially  by  con- 
founding or  "  blending "  things  which  differ. 
(See  etym.) 

"...  for  he  blundert  and  confounds  all  these 
together ;  .  .  ."—SiUlingJleet. 

blun  -der,    *  blun  dur,    *  blon'-der,  «. 

[From  blunder,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Confusion,  trouble. 

"  Where  wetre  mid  wrake  and  wonder 
Bi  sythez  liatz  wont  tl.rviiine 
And  oft  bothe  blyase  and  blunder, 
Ful  bkete  hatz  skyfted  Gynne." 
Bir  (lav.  and  ihe  breen  Kngh  led  Morris),  16-19. 

2.  A  gross  mistake  ;  a  great  error  in  calcu- 
lation or  other  intellectual  work. 

"...  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were 
hurried  by  national  vanity,  and  others  l.y  a  morbid 
love  of  pMHUtMC."— JfaouWof  .'  hint.  Eny.,  ch.  iiL 

bliin'- der  buss,  s.  [From  Put.  donderbus ; 
Sw.  donderbiissa ;  Ger.  dunncrbuschc  =  a  blun- 
derbuss. These  are  from  Dut.  dander,  Gei. 
donner  =  thunder,  and  Dut.  bus  =  the  barrel 
ot  a  gun  ;  Sw.  bossa;  Ger.  biisclte,  all  =  a  box, 
an  uni,  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Thus  blunderbus} 
is  a  "  thunder-gun."] 

1.  Mil.  £  Ord.  jMng. :  A  short  gun,  unrifled 
and  of  large  bore,  widening  towards  the 
muzzle.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  with 
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arms  of  precision,  but  is  loaded  with  many 
bulls  or  slugs,  which  scatter  when  fired,  so 
that  there  is  hope  of  some  one  of  them  hitting 
the  mark. 

"  The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by  sentinels 

nrmed  irllhbugm  anil  bluno.crbunci."— Slacaulay  : 

/,,«.  Eng,  ch   v. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  controversialist  who  discharges  at  his 
adversary  a  confused  mass  of  tacts,  arguments, 
&c. 

(2)  (With  a  mistaken  etymology) :  A  person 
who  habitually  makes  blunders. 

"  Jacnb,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  »we, 
Kor  less  revere  him,  Uu.iv  er'iuss  of  law." 

Pope :  JJum.aU,  bk.  111. 

blun  -dtred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUNDEK,  ».] 

bliin'-der-er,  s.    [Eng.  blunder;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  blunders  ;  one  who  habitually 

makes  gross  mistakes. 

"  Your  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock." 

Cowpcr :  Progreu  qf  Error. 

•  2.  A  blind  or  stupid  worker.     (N.E.D.) 


"Blunderer  or  blunt  warkere  (worker,  P.).  Bel*. 
factor,  hfbeficui."— Prompt.  Pan. 

bliin -der-head,  s.  [Eng.  blunder;  head.] 
A  blockhead ;  a  i>erson  who  is  always  making 
blunders. 

"At  the  rate  of  this  thick-skulled  blunderhead, 
every  plow-jobber  shall  take  upuu  him  to  read  upon 
divinity. "— L  KUrange. 

bliin   dcr  ing,      *  blun   der-ynge,    pr 

par.,  a.,  &  8.    [BLUNDER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participk  £  participial 
adjective.  (See  the  verb.) 


C.  As  substantive:    The  act  of  making  a 
gross  mistake. 

bliin'-der-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blundering; 
•ly.]  In  a  blundering  manner;  with  many 
gross  mistakes. 

".  .  .  they  have  done  what  they  did  in  that  kind 
rather  ignor.uitly,  supinely,  or  blunderingly,  than  out 
of  a  premeditated  design  to  cover  falsehood."—  Lewit: 
Trant.  of  the  Mole  Dia. 

•  blu'-nesse,  s.   [BLUENESS.]   (Prompt.  Pant.) 

blunge,  v.t.  [Onomatopo?ic,  influenced  by 
plunge.)  To  mix  (as  clay,  &c.)  with  water. 

bliih'-gcr,  s.  [BLUNGE,  «.]  A  plunger,  a 
wooden  blade  with  a  cross  handle,  used  for 
mixing  clay  in  potteries.  (Tomlinson.) 

blun'-ging,  s.    [BLUNGE,  v.] 

Pottery  :  The  process  of  mixing  clays  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain. 


blunk,  v.i.  &  t.    [BLINK,  v.] 

A.  Inlrans.  :  To  turn  aside,  to  blench,  to 
flinch. 

"The  presumptuous  sinner  .  .  .  goes  on  and  never 
btunkt."—  (furnall:  Tlie  Chrittian  in  Complete  Ar- 
mour. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  spoil  a  thing,  to  mismanage 
any  business.     (Jamieson.) 

*  blunk  (1),  s.  [BLONK.I  A  steed.  (Caw.  <e 
the  Green  Knight,  440.)  [BLUK.J 

blunk  '2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  heavy  cotton 
or  linen  cloth,  wrought  for  being  printed  ;  a 
calico.    (Scotch.) 
If  Often  in  the  plural  blunks. 

bluhk'-er,  s.  [BLUSK  (2),  *.]  One  who  prints 
cloths.  (Jamiesoii.) 

"  Ye  see.  they  SHV  Diinbog  is  nae  inalr  a  gentleman 
than  the  Hunker  that's  l>i<git  the  boniile  house  down 
in  tlie  howrn."—  Scott  :  Ouy  Manneriny,  <-li.  iii. 

bliink'  -et,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  orig.  the  same  na 
blanket  (q.v.).]  "Pale  blue,  perhaps  any 
faint  or  faded  colour  .  .  .  blanched."  (Sib- 
bald.) 

A.  As   adj.  :    Grayish    blue  ;    light   blue, 
(Cotgrave.) 


B.  As  subst. :  A  coarse  woollen  fabric  of 
this  colour. 

bliink'-it,  blink-It,  pa.  par.  [BLUNK.) 
(Scotch.) 

blunks,  s.  pi.    [BLUNK  (2),  «.]    (Scotch.) 

blunt  (1),  "bloat,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful 
Compare  Sw.  &  Dan.  blund  =  a  wink  of  sleep, 
slumber,  a  nap;  Sw.  blunda  =  to  shut  tht 
eyes  ;  Uan.  Uunde  =  to  sle  'p  slightly,  to  nap ; 
Ji-el.  lilnntla  =  to  sleep.  There  is  no  evidence 
as  10  Hie  history  of  the  word.] 

A.  As  adjectit-e: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Dull  in  intellect,  not  of  sharp  intelli- 
gence, wanting  in  mental  acuteness. 

"  Blunt  of  wytte.    llelet."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt,  1'hurio's  dull  proceeding." 
Shaketp. :  Two  (jen.,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Obtuse  in  feeling,  with  emotions,  espe- 
cially the  softer  ones,  the  reverse  of  keen. 

"  I  find  niy  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  imprw- 
sions  ;  it  will  scarce  receive  or  retain  affections  ot 
yesterday."— Pope. 

*  (3)  Faint. 

"  Such  a  burre  myght  make  myn  hcrte  blunt.* 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem*  (ed.  Morris) ;  Tlie  Pearl,  17«. 

2.  Of  the  products  of  such  mental  dulness  of 
tnch  obtuseness  of  feeling : 

(1)  Unintellectual,  stupid,  foolish.     (Used 
of  an  opinion,  &c.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  ton  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ue,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


blunt— blush 
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"...  fair  beyond  the  blunt  conceit  of  some,  who  (I 
ramember)  have  upon  the  same  woord  Farrih,  made  a 
Yery  gross  conjecture  ;  . .  ."—S/jenstr :  Slate  of  Ireland. 

(2)  Abrupt,  inelegant.    (Used  of  composi- 
tion.) 

"  To  use  too  many  circumstances,  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter,  is  wearisome  ;  to  use  none  at  all,  Is  blunt." 
—Bacon. 

(3)  Unpleasantly  direct ;  rude,  uncivil,  im- 
polite ;  avoiding    circumlocution  in  making 
unpleasant  communications  ;  not  sparing  the 
feelings  of  others ;  brusque.     (Used  of  the 
temperament,  of  manners,  of  speeches,  &c.) 

"Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods 

do."  Fape. 

"To  his  blunt  manner,  and  to  his  want  of  con- 
ilderatlon  for  the  feeling  of  others,  .  .  ."— Macaulay  : 
Biit.  Kng.,  ch.  vL 

3.  Of  cutting  instruments  or  other  material 
things :  Having  the  edge  or  point  dull  as 
opposed  to  sharp. 

"If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge, 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strength."— Ecclet.  i.  10. 
II.  Botany : 

(1)  Terminating  gradually  in  a  rounded  end. 
This     corresponds    to    the    Latin    obtusus. 
Bindley.) 

If  Blunt  with  a  point :  Terminating  abruptly 
In  a  rounded  end,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  conspicuous  point.  Example,  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  Rubus  (Raspberry 
and  Bramble.)  (Lindley.) 

(2)  Having  a  soft,  obtuse  termination,  cor- 
responding to  the  Lat.  he betatus.    (Lindley.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Needle  manufacture  (pi.  Stunts) :  A  grade 
of  sewing-needles  with  the  points  less  tapering 
than  they  are  in  sharps  or  even  in  betweens. 

2.  Cant  language :    Money.      Sometimes  it 
has  the  prefixed,  and  becomes  "the  blunt." 

^1  Compounds  of  obi-ions  signification  :  Blunt- 
tdged  (Ogilvie)  ;  blunt-pointed  (Darwin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ed.  1878,  ch.  xviii.) ; 
blunt-wilted  (Shakesp. :  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2). 

blunt-file,  s.  A  file  which  has  but  a 
slight  taper.  It  is  intermediate  in  grade 
between  a  regular  taper  and  a  dead  parallel 
file. 

blunt  headed,  a.  With  the  head  ter- 
minating obtusely. 

The  Blunt-headed  Cachalot:  A  name  of  the 
Spermaceti  Whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus). 

blunt-hook,  s. 

Surgery  :  An  obstetric  hook  for  withdraw- 
ing a  foetus  without  piercing  or  lacerating  it. 

*  blunt-worker,  s.  A  blunderer.  (Prompt. 
Farv.) 

*  blunt  -  working,     ».       Blundering. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

blunt,  *  blun  ten,  v.t.  &  i.    [BLUNT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  per  sons: 

(I)  To  dull  the  intellect ;  to  weaken  passion 
or  emotion  of  any  kind. 

"  Blunt  not  his  love  ; 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold." 

Shakeip.  :  2  Hen.  /I'.,  iv.  4. 

t(2)  To  repress  the  outward  manifestation 
Of  feeling. 

"  F.T  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  iiiake  our  wits  uiurc  keen." 
Shakeip. :  A  lover' i  Complaint. 

2.  Of  the  edge  or  paint  of  a  cutting  instrument, 
or  an'i  other  material  thing  that  is  sharp :  To 
dull,  to  render  the  reverse  of  sharp.     (Lit.  £ 
fin.) 

"  He  h.-ul  such  things  to  urge  against  our  marriage 
As,  now  dccUr'd.  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle, 
And  dastnrdize  my  courage"  Drudcn. 

"Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'n,  and  edge  of  day." 

AM, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  blunt. 

"  Its  edge  will  never  blunt."— Dunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  11. 

If  To  blunt  out  or  forth :  To  utter  bluntly 
or  impulsively.  [BLURT.] 

blun  -tad,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUNT,  v.]    Made 
blunt  or  dulL     (Lit.  £fig.\ 

"This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  most  blunted  purpose." 

Shakeip. :  Jtamlet,  iii.  4. 

*  blunt'  en,    v.t.      [BLUNT,    a.]     To    render 
blunt,  to  dull ;  to  take  otf  the  edge  of. 

\  blun'-ter,  s.     [Eng.   blunt,  v. ;  -tr.]     One 

who  manes  blunt    (Lit.  dtfig.) 


olun'-tie,  Dlunc  -y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  ILmt;  and 
suffix  -y  ;  O.  Bug.  ie.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Blunt,  dull  ;   that  tends  to 
blunt. 

B.  As  subsl.  :  A  sniveller,  a  stupid  person. 

"  They  snool  me  sair,  and  hand  me  down, 
And  gar  me  look  like  blunt;--,  Tam  !  " 

Burnt  :  0,  For  Anc  and  Twenty,  Tam. 

blunt-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BLUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dulling 
the  edge  or  point  of  anything.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Not  Impediments  or  blunting*,  but  rather  us  whet- 
stones, to  set  an  ed^o  on  our  desires  after  higher  and 
mure  permanent  beauty."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Hand- 
someneis,  p.  73. 

blunt  -ish,  a.    [Eng.  blunt  ;  -ish.]    Somewhat 
blunt.     (Ash.) 

"  Tubular  or  blu.nl  ish  at  the  top."—  Derham  :  Phytico- 
Theology,  p.  6. 


t'-l^1,  adv.    [Eng.  blunt  ;  -ly.]    In  an  un- 
pleasantly direct  manner,  brusquely,  without 
circumlocution,  without  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  others. 
"  But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out 

like  a  schoolboy: 

Even  the  Capt,Vn  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it 
more  bluntly." 

Longfellow  :  Courtship  of  Milet  Standith,  iii. 
"Thou  comect  in  PO  Mun'ly." 

Shakeip.  :  Rich.  If  I.,  iv.  S. 

blunt'-ness,  *  blunt  -nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
blunt;  -ness.] 

1.  Of  a  person's  manner:   Unpolite,  not  to 
say  coarse,  plainness  of  speech,  or  offensive 
rudeness  of  behaviour  :   straightforwardness  ; 
want  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

"...  expressed  that  feeling,  with  characteristic 
bluntnetn,  on  the  field  of  battle."—  Macaulay  :  ills'. 
£ng..  ch.  xvL 

2.  Of  a  cutting  or  pointed  instrument  :  Dull, 
the  reverse  of  sharp  at  the  edge  or  point 

blur,  v.t.  [Skeat  deems  it  a  different  spelling 
of  blear  ;  Dr.  Murray,  in  noting  this,  suggests 
that  it  may  be  onomatopoeic,  combining  the 
effect  of  blear  and  blot.] 

1.  Of  material  things:  To  make  a  blot,  spot, 
or  stain  upon  anything   inadvertently  or  in- 
tentionally, with  the  effect  of  marring  but  not 
of  obliterating  it. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial  :  To  blot,  to  stain, 
to  sully. 

"  Such  an  a^t. 
That  blurt  the  grace  and  blusii  of  modesty." 

bhakeep.  :  JJamlct,  iii.  4. 

*  blur-paper,  s.    A  scribbler. 

blur,  *blurre,  *.  [From  blur,  r.  (q.v.).] 
A  dark  spot,  a  blot,  a  sta:n,  or  any  other 
material  thing  which  mais  that  on  which  it 
falls  but  does  not  obliterate  it. 

1.  Lit.  :  On  any  material  thing,  as  on  paper. 

2.  Fig.  :   On  any  immaterial  thing,  as  on 
reputation,  &c. 

"  Leste  she  wil  els  at  length  come  againe.  and  belnff 
so  m.iny  limes  shr.kcn  of,  v.  iii  v.  ith  l:tr  railly.  g  LCI.IO 
a  create  blurrc  ou  myue  houeste  and  tood  name."— 
Uaa',:  Luke.  c.  18. 

".  .  .  some  tmmortifled  lust  or  other,  which  either 
leaves  a  deep  Mur  upon  tlicir  evidences  for  heaven, 
or  .  .  ."—Uoiikint:  Y-orkt,  v.  756. 

blurred,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BLUE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lar,g.  :  Iii  senses  «orresponding  to 
those  of  tho  verb. 

"The  writing  is  coarse  and  blurred."  —  Stubbi: 
Constil.  /list.,  ii.  C25. 

2.  Sot.  :    Marked  by  spots  or  rays  which 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  abra- 
sion of  the  surface.     Rare,  Dr.  Lindley  in  l;is 
vast  experience  never  having  once  met  with 
the  structure  described.    (Lindley.) 

*  blur'-rer,  *.  [Eng.  blur,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  blurs. 

If  Paper  blurrer  :  A  contemptuous  name  for 
writers. 

"  I  :  .  .  tun  uow  admitted  into  the  company  of  the 
paper-blurren."—  Sidney  :  Ue/ence  of  1'oetie. 

blur'-ring,  pr.  par.    [BLUB,  v.] 

blurt  (Eng.),  •  blirt  (0.  Ew.  £  0.  Scotch],  v.i. 
&  t.,  also  as  interj.  [Onomatopoeic.  Blurt, 
spurt,  srjuirt,  and  flirt,  v  t.,  are  probably  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  of  a  liquid  suddenly  jerked 
forth.] 

A.  As  a  verb  : 

I.  f.itrnns.  :  To  hold  a  person  or  thing  in 
contempt 


*  Followed  by  at :  To  hold  in  contempt. 
"  But  cast  their  cazes  on  Marina's  fac». 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  a:." 

Shuketp. :  Periclei,  IT.  & 
"  And  all  the  world  will  Mart  and  scorn  at  us." 

£dv>.  111.,  iv.  6.    (Jfaretj 
IL  Transitive: 

1.  Followed  by  out :   To  utter  indiscreetly, 
to  emit,  to  fling  forth.      (Used  specially  of 
uttering  words  bearing  on  delicate  matters 
without  taking  time  to  consider  what  effect 
the  remark  is  likely  to  produce.) 

".  .  .  »n  indiscreet  friend  who  blurfi  out  the  whole 
truth."— Macaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii, 

2.  With  out  omitted. 

"  And  yet  the  truth  may  lone  its  grace 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face." 

Lloyd.    (Goodrich  t  Porttr.} 

B.  As  interjection :  An  exclamation  of  con* 
tempt.  [A.,  I.] 

"  Shall  I  ?— then  blurt  o'  your  service ! " 

O.  PI.,  iii  SM. 
"  Blirt  I  a  rime  ;  blirt ,  a  rime  ! " 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv.  n. 

"  Bfurt,  blurt  I  there's  nothing  remains  to  put  the* 
to  pain  now,  captain."— Puritan,  iv.  2,  Suppl.  to  Sh.. 
ii.  6io.  (f/aret.) 

H  Blurt,  master  constable :  A  flg  for  the  con- 
stable. (Nares.) 

41  niurt,  matter  constable,  or  a  fig  for  the  consts b'e, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phraM ;  it  is  the  t  ;tl« 
of  a  I'lny  written  by  Thos.  Hiddleton,  and  publitiicd 
in  1602."— Kara. 

*  blurt,  s.     [From  blurt,  v.  (q.v.).]    A  sudden 
start ;  an  unexpected  blow. 

"  Polyperchon,  .  .  .  meaning  to  give  Cassandera 
slampant  and  b'vrt,  sent  Irtiers  j.atent  nntothn  people 
at  Attens,  declaring  how  the  voting  king  did  restore 
unto  them  their  popular  state  again."— North:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  633. 

blurt'-ed,  pa.  par.    [BLURT.] 
blurt'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BLUBT.] 

"The  blurtinn,  rallying  tone,  with  which  he  (poke.* 
—0.  Eliot :  MMMemarch. 

blush,  *  blusch,   *  blusche,  *  blosrhc, 

*  bliis  -chen,  *  blus  -  shcn,  *  blis  chen, 

*  blSrs'-chen,  v.i.  &  t.     [Mid.  Eng.  blusshen, 
blusclien  =  to  glow,  from  A.S.  blysgan,  only  in 
comp.  dblysgung  =  shame,  formed  from  A.S. 
blysan  (only  found  in  comp.  ubltisian)  used  to 
translate  Lat  enibescere  =  to  blush,  to  grow 
red  ;   cog.  with  Dtit.  blozen  =•=  to  blush,  Dan. 
blusse  =  to  bliize,  to  flame,  Sw.  blossa  =  to  blaze. 
All  these  verbs  are  formed  from  a  subst.  blys 
(>  blys)  in  A.S.  bitllilys  =  a  tire  b'.aze  ;  co.v.  with! 
Out.  6/os  =  a  li'nsh,  S\v.  Uoss  -  a  torch.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  (Chiefly  of  the  fot-m  blush)  :  To  become  or 
be  red. 

1.  Of  persons :  To  become  red  in  the  cheeks, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  also  on  the  forehead, 
from  agitation  or  confusion  produced  by  more 
or  less  of  shame — that  shame  springing  from 
consciousness  of  guilt,  demerit,  or  error,  or 
from  modesty  or  bashfulness. 


5[  Formerly  the  person  or  thing  causing  the 
blush,  if  mentioned,  was  generally  preceded 
by  at  ;  now  Jor  is  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

(a)  Followed  by  at. 

"  He  v.-liin'd,  imd  roar'd  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  bhith'd  at  him." 

Shakeip.  :  Coriol.  v.  S. 

"You  have  not  yet  lost  all  your  natural  modesty, 
but  blHtk  at  your  vices."—  Calamy:  Sermons. 

(b)  Followed  by  for. 

"To  her  who  hud  sacrificed  everything  for  his  sake 
he  owed  it  so  to  besr  himself  thr.t,  though  she  might 
ween  for  Mm,  she  should  not  blush  /or  him."—  Mar 
caulay:  Ulst.  Lug.,  ch.  v. 
2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  be  of  a  bright  red  colour.  (Used  of 
flowers,  of  the  sky,  &e.) 

"  But  here  the  roses  bltuh  so  rare." 

Cratha*. 

riht  quarter  his    roitiou 
Shall  blu 


t  (2)  To  be  of  any  bright  colour  ;  to  bloom. 

"  Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 
bluMd  on  the  paunels."       Cowper  :  Task,  v.  16s. 

*  II.  (Of  the  forms  blusch,  blusche,  blosche, 
blusshen,  blyschen)  :  To  glance,  to  look. 

"  As  quen  I  bluKhrd  upon  that  haly." 
Ear.  t'ny.  AIM:  Potnu  (ed.  Morris);  I'carl.  loss. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  offer  in  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  blush. 

"  HI  bluth  you  thanks  .  .  ." 

Shak?ti>.  :  Wint.  Tale,  IT.  i. 

blush,  *  blusch,  *  blusche,  s.    [BLUSH,  r.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  t'ois;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zauo.    -cious,  -tious,  -si*us  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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1  Lit.  Of  persons :  The  state  of  blushing  ; 
the  crimson  hue  produced  in  the  cheeks,  fore- 
head, &c.,  by  remorse,  shame,  modesty,  bash- 
fulness,  or  any  similar  cause. 

"  Here's  *  light  crimson,  there  a  deeper  one. 
A  maiden's  bluth,  here  purples,  there  a  white, 
Then  all  commingled  for  our  more  delight." 

Henry  Ptacham :  /;«'<»,  vol.  ii. 

IT  To  put  to  the  blush :  To  force  one  uninten- 
tionally to  become  red  through  shame. 

"  Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and  error  to  the 
blvsh,  turned  her  formidable  shafts  against  innocence 
and  truth."— J/acaulay :  Hint,  £ng.,  ch.  it 

2.  Fig.    Of  things : 

(1)  A  crimson  or  roseate  hue.    (Used  of  the 
colour  of  a  rose,  of  the  sky,  &<;.) 

"  Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  <>Iti«A  of  day." 

Remans:  The  Abence/Tage. 

(2)  A  look,  a  glance  ;  sudden  appearance. 


II  At  the  first  blush,  at  first  blush :  At  the 
first  glance ;  at  the  first  and  sudden  appear- 
ance of  anything. 

"  All  purely  identical  propositions,  obviously,  and  at 
frit  Mush,  appear  to  contain  no  certain  instruction  in 
them."— Loot* 

blush  rose,  s.  A  variety  of  the  rose  of  a 
delicate  pink  colour. 

blfish'-er,  «.  [Eng.  blush;  -«r.]  A  person 
who  blushes,  or  a  thing  which  is  red. 

"I  envy  not  Arabia's  odours,  whilst  that  of  this 
fresh  bluther  charms  my  sense ;  and  I  find  my  nose 
and  eyes  so  ravishingly  entertained  here,  that  the  bee 
extracts  less  sweetness  out  of  flowers."— Boyle :  Omit. 
Reflect.,  §  5.  ret  4. 

*  blush '-et,  *.     [Dimin.  of  blush."]    A  young 
bashful  or  modest  girl  prone  to  blush  with 
slender  cause  for  doing  so. 

IT  Nares  says  that  it  is  apparently  peculiar 
to  Ben  Jonson. 

••  No  Pecunia 

Is  to  lie  Men,  though  mistress  Bond  would  speak, 
Or  little  bluthet  Wax  be  ne'er  so  easy." 

B.  J onion  :  Utaplc  of  Hem,  il.  L 

blush -ful,  a.  [Eng.  blush;  ful(l).]  Full  of 
blushes  ;  suffused  with  blushes.  (Lit.  &fiy.) 

"  While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  bliuhfu.1  face." 

Thornton :  Sealant ;  Summer. 

blash'-iul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blushful;  -ly.]  In 
a  blushful  manner ;  so  as  to  be  suffused  with 
blushes.  (Webster.) 

*  blush -ful-ness,«.    [Eng.  blush,  ful;  -nets.] 
The  state  of  being  blushful  or  covered  with 
blushes. 

"Let  me  in  your  face  reade  MuOtfidneu."—Hey- 
wood:  £ratm  Agt,  ii.  ii. 

blush'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blushn ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  given  to  blushing.  (N.E.D.) 

blush '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [BLUSH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

T  Blushing  honours :  Honours  fitted  to  elicit 
commendations  likely  to  put  the  bearer  or 
possessor,  if  modest,  to  the  blush.  Or  as 
BLUSH,  v.,  A.  2  (2). 

"  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bean  his  blushiny  honour*  thick  upon  him." 
Shakes,,.  .•  Hen.  VJJI..  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  state  of  having  the 
face,  the  neck,  and  even  the  breast  suliused 
under  the  influence  of  emotion  with  a  ced 
colour. 

If  For  the  physiological  cause  of  blushing 
see  the  subjoined  examples. 

"  IHuihing  is  produced  through  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  acting  primarily  on  the  centre  of  emotion,  and 
through  it  on  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  face."— Toad  * 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  L,  ch.  ii.,  p.  B6. 

"The  region  affected  by  Mushing  is  the  face  and 
peck  ;  ami  the  effect  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the 
cerebral  influence  that  keeps  up  the  habitual  contrac- 
tion of  th«  smaller  bloodvessels  over  that  region."— 
Bain  :  The  Emotions  ant  the  Will.  2nd  ed.,  ch.  i.,  p.  IL 

bliish'-Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  blushing;  -ly.] 
In  a  blushing  manner.  (Webster.) 

•blush'  less,  a.  [Eng.  blush;  -less.]  With- 
out a  blush  ;  without  blushes. 

"  BluthUu  crimes."  Sandy*. 

"  Women  vow'd  to  bluthlets  Impudence." 

Marston. 

*  blush'-ft  a.    [Eng.  blush;  -y.]    Of  the  colour 
•which  a  olush  produces  ;  crimson.     Used — 

(1)  Of  the  human  countenance. 

"Stratonica,  entering,  moved  a  bjuthy  colour  in  his 
face  ;  but  deserting  him.  he  relapsed  into  paleness  and 
lauguour."— Barney  ;  On  Coruumptiont. 


(2)  Of  fruits,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Blossoms  of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly 
iuodorate :  those  of  apples,  crabs,  peaches,  are  bluthy 
and  smell  sweet."— Bacon  :  Hat.  Mitt. 

*blus'-nen  (pret.  blisned,  blysned;  pr.  par. 
blusnande,  blisnande,  blysnande),  v.i.  [Dan. 
blusse  —  to  glow  ;  I  eel.  lysa  =  to  shine  ; 
L.  Ger.  bleistern  —  to  glisten.  From  Icel. 
blys ;  Dan.  blus  =  a.  torch;  But.  bios  —  red- 
ness.] [BLUSH,  v.  &  s.]  To  shine. 

"  And  brode  baneres  ther-bi  blv.tma.nde  of  gold." 
Ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Foemt  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  1,404. 

*  bluss'-chande,    pr.  par.      [BLUSH,   v.] 
Blushing,  glittering. 

"  That  here  blutsvhande  bemez  as  the  bryght  sunne." 
daw.  i  the  (irten  Kmght,  l.bl'j. 

bliis  ter,  *  blais  -ter,  *  blus  -tren,  v.i. 
£  t.  [In  A.  8.  blcestan  =  to  puff ;  Icel.  blastr  = 
a  blast,  a  breath.  Modified  from  blast  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  make  a  blast. 

1.  Lit. :  To  roar  as  a  storm  ;  to  make  a  loud 
noise  among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  rigging 
of  ships,  in  the  interior  of  chimneys,  &C.   (For 
example  see  BLUSTERING,  particip.  adj.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  swagger,  to  adopt  a  loud,  boast- 
ful, menacing,  defiant  manner ;  to  bully,  to 
utter  probably  hollow  threats  of  what  one  is 
able  and  intends  to  do. 

"Glengarry  Mustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  his 
house."—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  IL  To  wander  or  stray  blindly  about. 
"  That  thay  blustered  as  blyncle  as  bayard  watz  euer." 

Jiar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanneu,  S8«. 

K  See  also  Piers  Plowman,  v.  521. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blow  about  with  violence. 

"  Ithand  wedderis  of  the  elst  draif  on  so  fast, 
It  all  to  blaitterit  and  blew  that  thairin  baid." 
RaufCnilyear  Aij,  a.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  compel  or  force  by  bluster. 

blUS  -ter,  s.     [From  bluster,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  things:     Boisterousness,    noise  with 
menace  of  danger.     Used — 

(1)  Of  the  wind  in  a  storm. 

"  The  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters." 

Shaketp.  :  Wint.  Ta!»,  iii  3. 

But  also  (2)  of  other  sounds. 

"  So  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  bluster, 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster." 
Bmft. 

2.  Of  persons : 

(1)  Loud,  boisterous  menace. 

"  Indeed  there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had 
never  been  quite  so  pugnacious  as  he  had  afiected  tu 
be,  and  that  his  bluster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his 
own  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers."— Macaulay  : 
Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

(2)  Turbulence,  fury. 

"  Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  v.  rr.th  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended." 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  v.  5. 

blus'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BLUSTER,  v.,  B.  2.] 

"I  read  to  them  out  of  my  blustered  papers  .  .  ." — 
BaUlie  :  Lett.,  i.  125.  (Jamieson.) 

blUS'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  bluster;  -er.} 

1.  Of  persons :  One  who  blusters,  a  swaggerer, 
a  bully.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Of  things :  That  which  makes  a  loud  noise 
suggestive  of  danger.     (Used  chiefly  of  the 
wind  in  a  storm.) 

blus'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&,s.    [BLUSTER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"  Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  tbe  winds  to  fly. 
And  hush  d  the  bluHeriny  I  rethren  of  the  sky.' 
Pope  :  Homer  l  Odyssen,  v.  490-1. 

C.  As  substantive :   The  act  of  speaking  in  a 
noisy,  boastful,  menacing  way. 

"Virgil  had  the  majesty  of  a  lawful  prince,  and 
Btatius  only  the  blustering  of  a  tyrant"— Dryden. 

bliis'-ter-Ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  blustering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  blustering  manner  ;  with  noisy  menace, 
with  bullying.  (Webster.) 

bliis'-ter-y;  a.  [Eng.  bluster,  and  suffix  -y.] 
Blustering,  blustrous.  (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  headlong  bluffer",  un- 
certain disposition."— Carlyle:  frcderick  the  (Jreu.1, 
vol.  L,  bk.  iii.,  p.  296. 

*  blu-r.t   roiis,  a.     [Eng.  bluster ;  -ous.]    Full 
of  bluster ;  boisterous,   boastful,  noisy,   tu- 
multuous. 

"  The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  uluitroui." 


*  blut-er-nesse,  s.    [A  corruption  of  blu**> 
ness  (q.v.).]    Bluntness.    (Prompt.  Pan;.) 

*  bluth'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [BLUDDER.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  blot,  to  disfigure. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  in  swallowing. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound. 

3.  To  raise  wind-bells  in  water.    (Jamieson.) 

*  bluth'-rie,    *  bleth'-rie,    s.     [Probably 
the  same  as  blatter  (q.v.).    Compare  bluther  = 
to   blot,    to    disfigure ;    bluthrie,  in  Ettrick 
Forest  =  thin  porridge  or  water-grueL] 

1.  Lit. :  Phlegm. 

2.  Fig.  :     Frothy,     incoherent    discourse. 
(Jamieson.) 

*  blyf,  adv.     [BELIVE.]     (Sir  Ferumbras,  ed. 
Herrtage,  1,002.) 

*  blykked,  pret.  ofv.     [BLIKIEN.]    (Gaw.  and 
the  Green  Knight,  429.) 

*  blyk-kande,  *  bly-cande,  pr.  par.  [BLI- 
KIEN.] (Gaw.  and  the  Green  Knight,  305, 2,485.) 

*  blyk  nande,  pr.  par.     [BLIKNEN.]    (Ear. 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Cleanness,  1,467.) 

*  blyk  ned,  *  blaykned,  pret.  £  pa.  par. 
The  same  as  bleakened.    [BLEAK,  a.,  1.]    (Ear. 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Cleanness,  1,759.) 

*  blym,    *  blyym,   v.t.      [Contracted    from 
blilhen  (q.v.).]     To  make  glad. 

"  Blym,  or  gladde,  or  make  glnd  (blyym,  or  plathyn 
in  herte,  K.  blithen  or  gladden,  t.).  Letijico. '  — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

*  blynde,  a.    [BLIND,  a.]    (Prompt.  Parv.  <tc.) 

*blynde,  v.t.  k  i.    (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems: 
Cleanness,  1,126.) 

*  blynde'-fylde,  a.  [BLINDFOLD, a.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 


blynd-fel-len,  v.t. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 


[BLINDFOLD,    ».] 


*  blynd'-fel-led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLINDFOLD. 

v.] 

*  blynd'-nesse,   s.    [BLINDNESS.]     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  blynd'-jrn,  v.  t.    [BLIND,  v.    See  also  blend.} 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  blynke,  v.i.     [BLINK.]    (nobert  Mannyvg  of 
Erunne,  5,675.) 

*  bK'n'-nyn,  *blyne,  *  Wynne  (0.  Eng.), 
*  blyn,  *  blyne  (0.  Scotch),  v.i.    (BLIN,  v.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.,  <£c.) 

*blype(l),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shred,  a 
large  piece.  (Scotch. ) 

"  An'  loot  a  wince,  an'  drew  a  rtroke, 
Till  skin  in  »?•/;»•»  .-am  1  r.urlui' 
Affs  uieves  that  iiirht." 

Harm:  Pallotrren. 

*  blype  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  F.tro];r  or 
blow.    (Scotch.)    (St.  Patrick.)    (Jumlesoii.) 

*  blys-ful,  *  blys-fel,  a.    [BLISSFUL.  ]   (E»r. 

Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  1.79,  409.) 

blys'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  pXwo-/oid«  (Wwwos),  /3Au<T/ua 
(hlusma),  or  /3Avo-is  (bl-usis)  —  &  bul'blinp  up; 
from  ^Avw  (bluo)  =  to  bubble  or  spout  forth. 
So  called  because  the  ]  lants  usually  grow 
near  the  source  of  streams.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  th« 
order  Cyperacese  (Sedges.)  The  British  flora 
contains  two  species,  D.  comjiressus  or  Broad- 
leaved,  and  B.  nifiis,  or  Narrow-leaved  Blys- 
mus.  Both  are  tolerably  common,  the  latter 
species  especially  in  Scotland. 

*  blys-nandc,  pr.  par.    [BLUSNANDE,  BLUS- 
HEN.]    (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,   cd.   Morris, 
Pearl,  163.) 

*  blysned,  pret.  of  v.     [BLUSNEN.]    (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Penrl,  1,048.) 

*  blyss,  *  blysse,  s.    [BLISS.  ]   (Prompt.  Parv.; 
Morte  Arthur,  1,485.) 

*  blysse,  v.t.    [BLISS,  v.,  BLESS.]    To  bless. 

*blys'-syd,  pa.par.  &a.  [BLESSED.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*blyV-syn,  v.t.   [BLESS,  v.t.]    (Prompt.  Parv.-) 


ftte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


blyssyng— board 


"blyssyag,  s.  [BLESSING.]  (Morte  Arthur, 
4,103.) 

blythe,  *.  [BLITHE.]  Merry,  cheerful,  gay. 
In  England  now  only  in  poetry ;  in  Scotland 
used  also  commonly  in  prose. 

"  Blythe  and  mery.    Letut,  hillaru."— Prompt.  Par*. 
"  Blythe  Bertram's  ta'en  him  ower  the  faem." 
Scott .-  Ouy  Maiinering,  ch.  xL  (poetic  quotation). 

*blyth'e-ly,  adv.  [BLITHELY.]  (£ar.  Eng. 
Allil.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  385.) 

•blyth'e-nesse,  s.  The  same  as  BLITRENESS 
(q.v.).  (Chaucer :  Boethius,  ed.  Morris,  p.  37, 
957.) 

*  blyth'-yil,  ». t.     [BLITHEN.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  blyve,  *  blyuo  (ue  as  ve),  adv.    [BELIVE.] 

"  'Oamelyn,'  seyde  Adam,  '  hye  the  right  blyre, 
And  if  I  faile  the  this  day.  evel  mot  I  thryve !  " 

Chiiin-fr:  C.  T.,  681.  Mt, 

B.M.  Initials,  as  well  as  an  abbreviation  of, 
and  the  symbol  for,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

bd,  *boh,  inter  j.  [Said  to  be  from  Gael,  bo  (as 
subst.)  =  an  exclamation  to  frighten  children, 
(as  adj.)  =  strange  ;  but  cf.  Lat.  boare  and 
Gr.  poaia  (boad)  =  to  shout,  probably  onoma- 
topoeic.] 

*  Of  the  form  bo  and  boh  :  A  word  of  terror. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  dare,  for  th'  honour  of  our  house. 
Say  boh  to  any  Grecian  goose," 
Hm'nrr  Travestird,  bk.  vil.,  p.  20.    IJamieion.) 

2.  An  exclamation  used  in  playing  with 
infants. 

*  bo,  a.      [A.S.    begen  =  both.]     (Alisaunder, 
6,763.) 

bo'-a,  s.  [In  Dan.,  Fr.,  &c.,  boa;  from  Lat 
boa'or  bova  (Pliny)  =  an  enormous  snake,  said 
to  have  been  anciently  found  in  India.  None, 
however,  are  at  present  known  to  occur  there 
more  than  six  feet  long.  The  spelling  bova  is 
from  bos,  bovis  =  an  ox,  either  from  the 
notion  that  these  snakes  could  carry  off  oxen, 
or  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they 
sucked  the  teats  of  cows.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  serpents,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Boidae.     The  species  are  found 
native  only  in  America,  the  analogous  genus 
in  the  East  popularly  confounded  with   it, 
namely  Python,  being  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  presence  of  intermaxillary  teeth. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long  fur  tippet  or  com- 
forter worn  by  some  ladies  round  their  necks. 
The  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  boa  constrictor  or  some  other 
large  snake. 

boa  constrictor,  boa-constrictor,  s. 

The  Mod.  Lat.  word  constrictor  is  —  he  who  or 
that  which  binds  or  draws  together ;  from 
Class.  Lat.  constrictum,  supine  of  constringo  •=. 
to  bind  together  ;  con  =  together,  and  stringo 
(supine  strictum)  =  to  draw  tight.  [See  I.  Zool.  ] 

1.  Zool. :   The  best  known  species  of  the 
genus  Boa.     The    specific  name   constrictor, 
meaning  binder  or  drawer  together,  refers  to 
the  method  through  which  the  animal  destroys 
its  prey  by  coiling  itself  round  it  and  gradu- 
ally tightening  the  folds.     It  is  about  thirty 
feet  long.  It  is  found  in  South  America.  [BOA.] 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  very  large  snake  which 
crushes  its  prey  by  coiling  itself  round  it. 
The  unscientific  portion  of  the  general  public 
are  not  particular  as  to  where  the    animal 
came  from  at  first ;   with  them  it  is  a  boa 
constrictor  whether  its  original  habitat  was 
in  the  Eastern  or  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
II.  Zool.}    UsedLii.  &  fig. 

"...  but  what,  except  perhaps  some  such  Universal 
Association,  can  protect  us  against  the  whole  meat- 
flevouring  aud  man-devouring  hosts  of  ftoa-corofric- 
tort.~—  Carlyle:  Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  X. 

•boad  (1),  pret.  o/r.    [BIDE.]    An  old  pret.  of 

bode  —  abode. 

"  Seeing  the  world,  in  which  they  booties  boad." 
Spenter :  Mother  Hubb.  Tale. 

•beads  (2),  pres.  of  v.  [BODE.]  An  old  form 
of  bodes  =  bodes. 

"  Good  on-set  boadi  good  end. " 

Spenter:  f.  £.,  VTJ.  vi.  S3. 

*  boal,  *.    [BOLE.]    (Scotch.) 

bd-an-er'-ges,  s.  [Gr.  /Soavepye's  (Boanerges). 
Translated  in  Mark  iii.  17  "  sons  of  thunder." 
Of  doubtful  etymology,  but  probably  the 
Aramaic  pronunciation  of  Heb.  tJTT.  »2?  (benei 
rtgesh),  ori  (regesh),  in  Heb.  meaning  tumult 


or    uproar,   but    in    Arabic    and    Aramaean 
thunder.] 

1.  As  a  proper  name,  Scripture  Hitt. :  An 
appellation  given  by  Christ  to  two   of  his 
disciples,    the    brothers    James   and   John, 
apparently  on  account   of  their   fiery  zeal. 
[See  etym.] 

"And  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  aud  John  the 
brother  of  James  ;  (and  he  sumamed  them  Boaneroet, 
which  is.  The  sous  of  thunder.)"— Mark  iii.  17. 

2.  As  a  common  noun :  An  orator  who  gives 
forth  his  utterances  in  a  loud  impassioned 
voice. 

boar  (l),  bore,  'boor,  «bor,  bare,  'bar, 
*bser  (0.  Eng.),  *bere'(0.  Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[A.S.  bar,  cognate  but  not  identical  with  bar 
unaccented  and  bera  =  a  bear  ;  Dut.  beer ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ber;  O.  H.  Ger.  ber,  pfr.  Compare 
also  Ger.  eber ;  Fr.verrat;  Ital.  verro;  Sp. 
verraco  ;  Lat.  verres,  aper,  &c.,  all  =.  a  boar ; 
Lat.  /era  =»  a  wild  beast ;  Sansc.  var&ha  =  a 
wild  boar.]  [BEAR,  CAPUA.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Zool. :  The  uncastrated  male 
of  the  swine  (Sus  scro/n),  or  of  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

"...  and  beute  hym  brymly  as  a  bar  .  .  ." 

Sir  Ferumbrai  (ed.  Heritage),  MS. 
"  The  fomy  brre  has  bet 
Wyth  hys  timnder.-ind  awful  tuskis  grete, 
Aiie  of  the  rout  the  hound  mai&t  principal!. " 

Doug. :  Virgil,  468,  M. 

T  Wild  boar :  The  male  of  a  swine  either 
aboriginally  wild  or  whose  ancestors  have 
escaped  from  domestication.  The  Common 
Wild  Boar  is  Sus  scrofa ;  var.,  aper.  It  is  of  a 
brownish-black  colour;  but  the  young,  of 
which  six  or  eight  are  produced  at  a  birth,  are 
white  or  fawn-coloured,  with  brown  stripes. 
It  is  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  aud  Africa,  lives  in 
forests,  sallies  forth  to  make  devastations 
among  the  crops  adjacent,  is  formidable  to 
those  who  hunt  it,  turning  on  any  dog  or  man 
wounding  it,  and  assaulting  its  foe  with  its 
powerful  tusks.  Sus  larvatus  is  the  Masked 
Boar. 

"  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole.* 

iihakeip.  :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Palceont.:  Though  two   extinct  species 
of  the  genus  Sus  appeared  in  France  as  early 
as  the  mid-Miocene   times,  yet  the  genuine 
wild  boar  did  not  come  upon  the  scene  in 
Britain   till   the  early  Pleistocene.    To  the 
palaeolithic  hunter  of  the  Pleistocene  the  hog, 
Sus  scrofa,  was  only  a  wild  animal ;  but  the 
neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman   had  it  in  a 
domesticated  state.     (Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins 
in  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvi.,  1880,  pp.  388,  396, 
&c.) 

3.  Ord.  Lang.     Fig.  :  A  violent  savage. 
"  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me: 

That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  franked  up  in  Imld." 

Hhaketp. :  Xich.  111.,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  belonging  to  a  boar ; 
designed  for  hunting  or  wounding  a  boar  ;  iu 
which  a  boar  is  the  object  of  pursuit ;    re- 
sembling a  boar. 

U  Obvious  compound  :  Boar-hunt. 

boar-fish,  s.  The  Capros  aper,  a  fish  not 
unlike  the  dory  but  with  a  more  attenuated 
and  protractile  mouth,  a  scaly  Inxly,  and  no 
filaments  or  no  long  filaments  to  the  dorsal 


BOAR-FISH. 


spines.  It  is  pale  carmine  above,  and  silvery- 
white  below.  It  is  about  six  inches  long.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  has 
occasionally  found  its  way  to  the  British  seas. 

boar-spear,  s.  [A.S.  bdr-spere,  bar- 
gpreot.]  A  spear  with  which  to  attack  a  boar 
in  a  hunt. 

"  Each  held  a  bnar-tpexir  touirh  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  army, 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way." 

Scott  .•  Marmion,  L  8. 

boar  (2),  *.    [A  corruption  of  bur.]    Only  in 
compos. 


boar-thistle,  s.    Two  thistles,  vi; 

(1)  Carduus  lanceolatus. 

(2)  Carduus  arvensit. 

t  boar,  r.i.  [BORE,  v.] 

Of  a  horse  :  To  shoot  out  the  nose,  to  toss  it 
high  in  the  air. 

board (1), *  bord,  * bb'rde,  •  bur  d,  boor de, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  8.  bord  =  (1)  a  board,  a  plank, 
(2)  what  is  made  of  boards,  a  table,  a  house,  a 
shield,  (3)  a  border;  Icel.  bord;  Sw.,  Dan., 
O.  Kris.,  O.  L.  Ger.,  Gael.  &  Ir.  bord;  Dut. 
bord,  boord ;  Goth,  bawd  ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bord, 
bort ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bort ;  Wei.  bord,  bwrdd. 
Compare  also  A.S.  bred  =  a  surface  plank, 
board,  or  table  ;  Sw.  brad  =  board,  deal  table  ; 
Dan.  brcet;  Ger.  bret.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :   A  piece  of  wood  of  considerable 
length,  of  moderate   breadth  and  thickness, 
used  in  the  building  of  houses  or  other  edifices, 
ships,  the  making  of  altars,  boxes,  Ac.    (Essen- 
tially the  same  sense  as  II.  1.,  but  less  precise.) 

"...  and  covered  the  house  with  beams  aud  boardt 
of  cedar."— 1  Kings  vi.  9. 

"  They  have  made  all  thy  ship  board!  of  fir  .  .  .  "— 
Etek..  xxvii.  6. 

"  Hollow  with  boardt  shall  thou  make  it  [the  alter}' 
Sxod.  xxvii.  8. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  A  table  spread  with  dishes  for  food. 

"  We  miss  them  when  the  board  is  spread." 

J/emant :  The  Deserted  HOUM. 

(b)  A  table  around  which  a  council  sits  for 
deliberation. 


(c)  Plur. :  The  stage  of  a  theatre. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  [Corresponding  to  1.  (2)  (a).]    The  dishea 
spread  upon  a  table,  a  meal  or  meals. 

"  And  the  fire  was  lieap'd.  and  the  bright  wine  pour'd. 
For  those,  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  board. ' 

Bemaw :  The  Lady  o/  Provence. 

(2)  [Corresponding  to  1.  (2)(b).]     A  council 
seated  for  deliberation  around  a  table  ;  or  the 
members  of  such  a  council  or  other  delil>era- 
tive  body  wherever  they  may  be.    Many  such 
boards  are  appointed  by  government,  us  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the 
Poor  Law   Board  ;    others  are  made    up    of 
directors  elected    by    shareholders   in    com- 
panies, as  a  board  of  directors,  a  board  of 
management,  Ac. 

"  The  answer  of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less  obse- 
quious than  usual."— Macaulay :  Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  [Corresponding  to   1.  (2)  (c)  PL]      The 
theatrical  profession.     Specially  in  the  phrase, 
To  go  upon  the  boards  —  to  enter  the  theatrical 
profession. 

If  Some  of  the  other  senses  given  under  II. 
have  made  their  way  into  general  language. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry,  <tc.  : 

(1)  A  sawed  piece  of  wood,  relatively  broad, 
long,  and  thin,  exceeding  4J  inches  in  width 
and  less  than  2J  inches  in  thickness. 

f  In  this  sense  board  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  synonym  for  plank,  but,  proj>eily  speaking, 
a  plank  is  a  grade  thicker  than  a  board. 

(2)  A  rived  slab  of  wood,  as  a  card-board. 

(3)  A  flat  piece  of  plank  or  a  surface  com- 
posed of  several  pieces,  used  in  many  trades  ; 
as,  a  modelling-board,  a  moulding-board,  Ac. 

2.  Paper  manvf.  :   A  thick  kind  of  paper, 
composed  of  several  layers  pasted  together. 
It  is  generally  called   pasteboard.      [PAKTE- 
BOARD.)    There  are  several  varieties  of  it ;  as, 
card-board,  mill-board  (q.v.). 

3.  Bookbinding: 

(1)  Flat  slabs  of  wood  used  by  bookbinders. 
They  are  known  by  names   indicating  their 
purpose ;    as,  backing,  burnishing,    cutting, 
gilding  boards,  &c 

(2)  A  pasteboard  side  for  a  book.    [No.  2.) 

4.  Game-playing :  A  level  table  or  platform 
on  which  a  game  is  played,  as  a  cftess-board. 

5.  Naut. :  The  deck  of  a  vessel  or  her  in- 
terior. 

"He  ordered  his  men  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp 
hooks,  wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  uiaiuyard  t<>  the  m»st  of  their  enemy  • 
ship ;  then  rowing  their  o»n  shin  they  cut  the  tack- 
ling, aud  brought  the  mainyarcl  by  the  board.  — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Coin*. 

(1)  On  board  ; 

(a)  In  a  ship. 


boll,  bojr;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
eUa,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     - tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"Our  captain  thought  his  ship  iu  so  great  danger. 
that  be  roufessed  hiuuoli  to  a  utpuchiu  who  WUB  on 
board."—  Addiaun, 

(b)  Into  a  ship. 

"Mr.  Anson  waste  take  »n  beard  three  independent 
eompanins  .  .  ."—Anton:  Vtyages,  16th  ed.  (1780),  i>.  3. 

f  (2)  To  fall  overheard :  To  fall  from  the 
deck  or  from  the  interior  of  a  vessel  into  the 
sea,  harbour,  or  dock.  (Used  of  persons.) 

(3)  To  go  by  the  board:   To  fall  overboard. 
(Used  of  masts.) 

(4)  To  go  on  board  a  vessel :  To  go  into  a 
vessel. 

(5)  To  make  a  gootl  board :  When  close  reefed 
to  lose  little  by  drifting  to  leeward,  to  pursue 
a  tolerably  straight  course. 

(6)  To  make  short  boards :  To  tack  frequently. 
B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  a  board  in 

any  of  the  senses  given  under  A  ;  as,  board- 
wages  (q.v.). 

board-cutting,  a.  Cutting  or  designed 
for  cutting  a  board  or  boards. 

Board-cutting  knife : 

Bookbinding  :  A  hinged  knife  with  a  counter 
weight  and  a  treadle  to  assist  in  effecting  the 
cut. 

board-rack,  s. 

Printing:  A  rack  consisting  of  side-boards 
with  cleats  to  hold  shelves  for  standing  matter. 

board-rule,  s. 

Mensuration:  A  figured  scale  for  finding  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  a  board  without  the 
trouble  of  making  a  formal  calculation. 

board-wages,  s.  Wages  given  to  ser- 
vants in  lieu  of  food,  as  when  the  family  is 
from  home  and  they  are  left  in  charge  of  the 
bouse.  [BOARD,  v.t.,  A.  3.] 

"  And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-waget,  or  a  footman's  livery. 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  L 

board  (2),  s.    [From  Fr.  bord  =  border,  edge, 
brim,  bunk,  brink,   shore,   side,   party;    Sp. 
birde  =  edge,  brim.  ]    The  side  of  a  ship. 
"  Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  *£ai-id  V.  207. 

board,  v.t.  &  f.     [From  board  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  enclose  or  cover  with  boards. 

2.  To  make  a   forcible   entrance   into   an 
enemy's  ship  in  a  naval  combat,  or  at  least  in 
time  of  war. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Onr  merchantmen  were  boarded  in  sight  of  the 
rampart*  of  Plymouth." — Macau/ay  :  Hilt.  £ng.,  ch. 
ziv.  « 

(2)  Figuratively :  (The  meaning  having  been 
influenced  by  the  Fr.  uborder  =  to  approach, 
to  accost.) 

(a)  To  accost,  to  address. 

".I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  (xxmf  '• 
me."—8haketp.  :  Much  Ado.  ii.  1. 

(b)  TO  WOO. 

" ,  .  .  for.  sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  in  me, 
that  I  know  ujt  myuuli',  he  would  ucver  h.ive  boar.led 
me  in  this  fury."— tiliaket;>.  :  Merry  H'inei  of  Windsor, 
ii.  i. 

3.  To  furnish    for  a  periodical    payment, 
generally  a  weekly  one,  food  aud  longing  to  a 
person  ;  to  provide  with  meuls.     [B.] 

"In  16«t  the  justices  at  Ciic-lmsford  h.-ul  fl  :ed  the 
wages  of  the  Ess«:x  labourer,  who  WHS  uut  boarded,  at 
six  .ihiliin'-'s  iu  winter  aud  seven  iu  summer."— Jfa- 
caalay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  cli.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  obtain  food  and  lodging 
for  a  stipulated  weekly  or  other  payment  from 
one  who  engages  to  do  so. 

"  We  are  several  of  us.  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
board  in  the  «une  hourj  ;  and.  after  dinner,  one  of 
cm  i  '  nniiiany  stauds  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us 
•U."— Spectator. 

•f  Tn  be  boarded  out.  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion :  To  be  boarded  outside  the  workhouse. 

[BOARDIXCJ-OCT.] 

*  board'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  board  ;  able.]    That 
can  be  boardeu  (as  a  ship) ;  affable. 

board -ed,  pa.  j«r.  &  a.    [BOARD,  v.t] 

bdard'-er,  s.    [Eng.  board;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  for  a  certain  stipulated  price, 
paid  weekly  or  at  longer  intervals,  not  merely 
lodges  with  a  family,  but  sits  with  the  other 
members  of  it  at  table  as  if  one  of  themselves. 
Or  a  pupil  at  school,  who  lives  on  the  pre- 
mises temporarily  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
members  of  the  resident  master's  family. 

".  .  .  capitation  fees,  and  right  to  take  boarders, 
with  other  advantages."—  Time*,  Nov.  18,  1ST*.  Advt. 


2.  One  told  off  along  with  others  to  board  a 
ship  iu  a  naval  action,  especially  if  he  succeed 
in  the  enterprise.  (Mar.  Diet.) 

board  -Ing,  pr .  par. ,  a. ,  &  «.    [B«AR»,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partirdrnal  adj. :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  for  money  one's 
food,  as  well  as  one's  lodging,  at  a  place,  the 
boarder  sitting  down  at  the  table  with  the 
rest  of  the  establishment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.,  £c. :   The  act   of  covering  with 
boards,  the  state  of  being  so  covered ;  the 
boards  viewed  collectively. 

2.  Navt.  :   The  act  of  going   on   board   a 
vessel,  especially  with  the  design  of  capturing 
it. 

3.  Leather  manuf. :  The  process  of  rubbing 
leather  with  a  board  to  raise  the  grain  after  it 
has  been  shaved,  daubed,  and  dried. 

t  boarding-brand,  s.    A  "brand"  or 

sword  [BRAND]  used  as  an  offensive  weapon 
by  a  person  boarding  an  enemy's  vessel. 

"  Be  the  edge  sharpen  d  of  my  boardinn-brand, 
Aud  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  baud." 
Byron  :  Tia  Conair,  i.  1. 

boarding-gage,  s. 

Carp. :  A  graduated  scribing  tool  used  as  a 
measurer  of  width  and  distance  in  weather- 
boarding  sides  of  houses. 

boarding-house,  s.  A  house  in  which 
boarders  are  accommodated. 

boarding-joists,  s.  pi. 
Carp. :   Joists  in  naked  flooring  to  which 
the  boards  are  fixed. 

boarding-machine,  s. 

Leather  manvf. :  A  machine  for  boarding 
leather.  [BOARDING.]  More  thaii  one  form 
exists. 

boarding-nettings,  s. 

Naut. :  Strong  cord  nettings  designed  to 
prevent  a  ship  from  being  boarded  in  battle. 

boarding-out,  boarding  out,  a.  &  s. 

As  adj. :  Causing  to  be  boarded  outside  the 
workhouse. 

Boarding-out  fjiftem.  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion :  A  system  by  which  workhouse  children 
are  seut  to  be  boarded  in  tins  houses  of  poor 
peopls,  to  whom  the  sum  paid  for  their  main- 
tenance is  an  object.  They  are  then  brought 
up,  presumably  in  habits  of  industry,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fa'mily  in  which  they  'live.  The 
boarding-out  system  is  prevalent  in  Scotland. 
In  England  it  exists  only  in  a  few  places,  and 
lias  become  the  subject  of  controversy.  Its 
friends  claim  for  it  the  advantage  that  when 
children  are  brought  up  away  from  the  work- 
house their  pauper  associations  and  feelings 
are  j>ermaneutly  broken,  and  they  tend  to 
become  ordinary  members  of  society,  living  by 
their  own  industry  and  not  on  the  ratepayers. 
Its  opponents  point  out  the  danger  of  the 
poor  people  ill-treating  the  child  not  allied  to 
them  by  blood.  Both  parties  will  probably 
agree  in  this,  that  when  children  are  boarded 
out,  lady  or  other  visitors  should  from  time 
to  time  visit  the  houses  where  they  live  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  treatment  they  are 
receiving  from  the.ir  foster-parents,  as  well  as 
from  the  genuine  children  of  the  household. 

boarding-pike, ». 

Ifaut. :  A  pike  used  to  defend  a  ship  against 
enemies  who  may  attempt  to  board  it  Or  it 


BOARDING-PIKES. 


may  be  employed  as  an  offensive  weapon  by 
the  boarders  themselves.  Such  pikes  are  re- 
presented in  a  sea-fight  at  Medinet  Aboo,  in 
Egypt 


boarding-school,  s.  A  school  in  which 
the  pupils  lodge  and  are  fed  as  well  as  receive 
instruction. 

"  A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice. 
In  boarding-Khvolt  call  have  his  choice." 

Swfft. 

boar-fen,  a.  [Eng.  boar;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  a  boar  ;  swinish,  hoggish. 

"...  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  hla  anointed  flesh  stick  boarith  fangs." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill  T. 

bo -art,  s.    [SORT.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  diamond. 

boast  (1),  *  boste,  *  bos -ten,  'boos  ton 
(Eng.\  boast,  *boist  (Scotch),  v.i.  A  I. 

[BOAST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  speak  vauntingly. 

(1)  In  a  bad  sense :  To  speak  of  vainglori- 
ously,  to  brag  of.     Used — 

(a)  Of  things. 

"  In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boatt' 

Pout :  EKU.S  on  Criticim,  49*. 

(6)  (Reflexively)  of  one's  self. 
If  It  was  formerly  followed  in  this  and  other 
senses  by  in. ;  now  o/is  used  instead  of  in. 

"They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boatt  them- 
•elves  1/1  the  multitude  of  their  riches.' Wa.  xlix.  6. 

(2)  In  a  good  sense :  To  speak  of  with  legiti- 
mate pride. 

(a)  Of  things. 

"  You  who  reuon  boait.* 

Pope:   The  Sonet-fable,  U.  U. 

(b)  Of  persons  (generally  of  another  titan  one'$ 
telf): 

"  For  if  I  have  boatted  any  thing  to  him  of  yon.  I  ara 
not  ashamed."— 2  Car.  vii.  14. 

"  No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast." 

Ouwj>er  :  The  Cattaitay. 

*  2.  (Of  the  forms  boast  and  *  boist) :    To 
threaten. 

"  His  majesty  thought  it  not  meet  to  compel  or 
much  to  boatt  them  .  .  ."—Batilie:  Let  ten,  L  163. 
(Jamiexm.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  In  a  bad  sense :  To  brag,  to  glory,  to 
speak  ostentatiously  or  vaingloriously.    (Used 
generally  of  one's  self  or  one's  own  exploits.) 

••  Sir. 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen : 
Further  to  trnW  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest." 

f-hni.ni>.  :  drmbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  In  a  good  sense :  To  talk  with  becoming 
pride  of  the  exploits  of  another,  whose  good 
deeds   reflect    only    indirect    glory   on    the 
speaker. 

"  For  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for 
which  I  boon  qf  you  to  them  of  Macedonia."— 2  Cor. 
Ii.  a. 

U  Formerly  it  might  be  followed  by  in,  now 
ofia  used. 

"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles. 

Jii'l»  u:ic*,<:rt  I  bo'iir  not " 

Mittun  :  P.  L.,  bk.  ii 

boast  (2),  v.t.    [Etymology  doubtful ;  cf.  Fr. 

bouse  =  swelling,  relief. 

1.  Masonry.    Of  stones:   To  dress  with  a 
broad  chisel. 

2.  Sculf>.  ii  Carving.     Of  a  marble  block  :  To 
shape   roughly,  for   the   moment   neglecting 
attention  to  detail*. 

boast,  "bdst,  s.  [Of  unknown  etym.  ;  Wei. 
bost  has  been  suggested,  but  without  evidence. 
The  analogy  of  coast,  roiisl  toast  would  lead  us 
to  expect  au  O.  Fr.  boster,  but  of  this  tnere  is 
no  trace.] 

1.  An  illegitimate  or  a  legitimate  vaunt,  a 
vainglorious  speech. 

"  The  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  com- 
mend :  the  boat  will  probably  lie  censured,  when  th» 
great  action  that  occasioned  it  is  forgotten."— Spectator 

If  To  make  boast :  To  boast.  (Followed  by 
of.)  [Comp.  BLOW  (1),  t>.,  A.  2,  and  B.  S,  "  To 
boast"] 

"  Nought  trow  I  the  triuinpbe  of  Julius, 
01  which  that  Lukau  waketh  moche  bott.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,820-JI. 

2.  A  cause  of  speaking  in  a  vr.unting  spirit ; 
occasion  of  vainglory. 

"  Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  hnait  of  Fame." 

Pope  :  Ep*  l*>.  Ii.  T. 

*  3.  Threatening.    (Scotch.)    (Doug. :  VirgO, 
274,  20.) 

boast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOAST,  v.f] 

Ai  par.  adj. :  Made  the  occasion  of  boasting. 

"  Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealing! 
Tarnish  all  your  6ot»'«*  power*. 

Covtper :  The  Xegro't  Complaint. 


Cite,  fit,  fare,  ..midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    «e,  ce=e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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boast  -er  (1),  *  boa  tbwrc,  *  bos  -tare,  s. 

[Eng.  boast  ;  -er.]    One  who  boasts,  a  bragger, 
a  braggadocio,  a  vainglorious  man. 

"  Then  lagoo,  the  great  6on«'or, 
lie  the  marvellous  story-teller." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Uiawatha,  ill. 
"  The  boaster  Paris  oft  desir'cl  the  day, 
With  Spartas  king  to  meet  iu  single  (ray  " 

Pot*  :  a  oiner  $  Iliad,  bk.  lii.,  537-8. 

bdast'-er  (2),  ».    [BOAST  (2),  v.] 

Masniiy-y  :  \  stone-mason's  chisel  with  an 
edge  two  inches  wide,  used  for  dressing  stone. 
It  is  intermediate  between  an  inch  tool  and  a 
broad  tool  ;  the  former,  as  the  name  implies, 
1  inch,  and  the  latter  3J  inches  wide. 

boast  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  boast;  ful(l).'] 

1.  Of  persons:  Full  of  boasting  ;  perpetually 
and   offensively   vaunting  of  one's  exploits. 
(Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

"He  became  proud,  punctilious.  boaKful,  quarrel- 
some. •'—  J/  icaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 
"While  his  luv'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard." 
OoldsmUh:  The  Traveller. 

2.  Of    language:    Boasting,    vainglorious. 
(Also  at  times  followed  by  of.) 

"...  to  think  that  we  Englishmen  and  our 
American  descendants,  with  their  bon.it/ul  cry  at 
liberty,  have  been  and  are  tn  guilty.  —Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xxi.,  p.  500. 

boast'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  boastful  ;  -li/.]    In 

a  boasting  manner,  vauntingly,  vaingloriously. 

".  .  .  that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  botutfiilly 

said  that  the  nun  never  set"—  Macaulau  :  Hut,  Ena.. 

ch.  xix. 

boast-fill  -ness,  s.     [Eng.   boastful;    -ness.] 
The  quality  of  indulging  in  boasting.  (Webster.) 

boast  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [BOAST  (1),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  present  participle  £  participial 

atljcctive  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  vaunting  or 

speaking  vaingloriously. 

"  But  now  ye  rejoice  in  your  boattingi  :  .    .    ."—Jo. 

boast  '-ing  (2),  s.  &  o.    [BOAST  (2),  v.] 

1.  Masonry  :  The  act  of  dressing  the  surface 
of  stones  with  a  broad  clusel  and  mallet. 

2.  Sculpture  £  Carving  :   The  act  of  roughly 
hewing  out  an  ornament,  so  as  to  give  the 
general  contour  before  attention  is  paid  to 
details. 

boasting-chisel,  s.  A  steel  chisel  with 
a  broad,  line  ed;;e,  used  for  dressing  marble, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  nearly  -smooth  surfaca 
before  operating  upon  it  with  a  "  broad  tool." 


g-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  boasting;  -ly.]  In 
a  boasting  manner  ;  boastfully,  vauntingly, 
vaingloriously,  ostentatiously. 

"  We  look  on  it  as  a  pitch  of  impiety,  boast  iny!y  to 
avow  our  sins;  .  .  ."—Dr.  11.  Mare;  Decay  o/  Piety. 

fb5'ast-ive,a.  [Eng.  boast  ;  -ire.]  Boasting, 
vainglorious. 

"...  how  must  his  fellow  streams 
Deride  the  tinklings  of  the  boaMoe  rill  !" 

Snenstone  :  Economy,  pt  1. 

fbo'ast-leS3,  a.  [Eng.  boast,  and  suit  -less.] 
Without  a  boast. 

"  Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
Boaalett,  as  now  descends  tlu  silent  clew." 

Thornton  :  Seasons  ;  .Summer. 

bo  as-ton,  *.  [In  Fr.  boston,  from  Boston  in 
the  United  States,  the  siege  of  which  liy  the 
English  is  hinted  at  in  the  game  (LiMre).J  A 
game  at  cards. 

boai(l),  *bot,  *boot,  *bat  (Ens.),  boat, 
*  bait,  *  bate,  *  bat  (Scotch),  s.&,  a.    [A.s. 
Ixit  =  a  boat,  ship,  or  vessel  ;  Icel.  bdtr;  Sw. 
tilt  ;  Uan.  baail  ;  But.  &  Ger.  boot;  Wei.  &  Ir. 
tad  ;  Gael,  bdta  ;  Fr.  bateau  ;  Prov.  batelh  ;  Sp. 
bold  ;  Port,  boll  ;  Ital.  baUclln.  baUelUtto,  batto 
(battello  and  baltelletto  arc  diminutives)  ;  Low 
Lat.  bat  us.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
1.  Asa  separate  word  : 
(1)  Literally  : 

(a)  A  very  small  vessel,  generally  undecked 
and  profiled  by  oars,  though  in  some  cases 
sails  are  employed.  Canoes  scooped  ont  of 
the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  seem  to  have  been 
the  earliest  boats  ;  Imats  made  of  planks  did 
not  come  into  use  till  a  later  period. 
"  He,  with  few  men.  In  a  bate." 

Harbour.  xiiL  645,  MS. 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  one  nation,  the  Syrian 
•zcepted.  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  ark  came,  did 
find  out  at  once  the  device  of  either  ship  or  boat,  in 
which  they  durst  venture  theiuselvw  upou  the  seas." 
—Raleigh:  Euayt. 


HEAD  OF  THE  BOAT-BILL. 


f  The  boats  attached  to  a  large  and  fully 
equipped  vessel  are  the  launch,  the  long- 
boa',  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  yawl,  the 
galley,  the  gig,  the  cutter,  the  jolly-boat,  and 
the  dingy.  The  first  five  are  carvel  built,  and 
the  last  five  clinker  built  (Knight.) 

(b)  A  steam  vessel  of  whatever  size,  as  "  one 
of  the  P.  and  O.  boats."  (Chiefly  colloquial.) 
[No.  2.) 

(2)  Fig. :  Anything  like  a  boat,  a  shell  for 
instance,  as  a  sauce-boat  (q.v.). 

If  Neptune's  boat :  A  shell,  Cynba  Neptuni. 

2.  In  compos. :  A  ship,  small  or  large,  of  a 
particular  character,  a  word  being  prefixed  to 
bout  to  indicate  what  that  character  is  ;  as,  an 
advice-boat,  a  canal  boat,  a  fishing-boat,  a  life- 
boat, a  packet-boat,  a  steam-boat.  (See  these 
and  similar  words.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  boat  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses,  as  a  boat-hook. 

boat-bill,  . 

Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  Cancroma,  a 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  sub-family 
Ardeina,  or  True  Herons,  and  specially  of  the 
Cancroma  cochlea- 
rin.  The  bill,  from 
which  the  English 
name  comes,  is 
very  broad  from 
right  to  left,  and 
looks  as  if  formed 
by  two  spoons  ap- 
plied  to  each  other 
on  their  concave 
sides.  The  C.  coch- 
learia  is  whitish, 
with  the  back  grey 
or  brown  and  the 
belly  red  ;  the  front  is  white,  behind  which 
is  a  black  cap,  changed  into  a  long  crest  in 
the  adult  male.  It  inhabits  the  hot  and 
humid  parts  of  South  America.  [CANCROMA.] 

boat -bridge,  s.  A  bridge  of  boats. 
[BRIDGE,  PONTOON.] 

boat-builder,  *.  One  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  build  boats. 

boat-car,  s.  A  car  for  transporting  boats 
up  and  down  inclined  planes.  On  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Canal,  connecting  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware  Rivers  in  the  United  States,  the 
boats  are  transported  from  one  level  to  another 
by  means  of  boat -cars  instead  of  locks. 
(Knight.) 

boat-detaching,  a.  Detaching  a  boat 
or  boats. 

Boat-detaching  hooks  (pi.).  Naut.  :  Hooks 
designed  to  disengage  themselves  simulta- 
neously when  a  boat  is  removed  into  the 
water.  This  is  done  by  causing  the  hooks  to 
upset,  by  opening  .  sister-hooks,  or  by  the 
tripping  of  a  trigger. 

boat-fashion,  adv.  After  the  fashion  or 
manner  which  obtains  in  boats. 

".  .  .  sand  gets  into  one's  meat,  when  cooked  and 
eaten  boat-fas'timi."  —  Darwin;  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1370),  ch.  x.,  p.  221 

boat-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  English 
name  of  the  water-bugs 
of  the  genus  Notonecta, 
so  called  because  they 
swim  on  their  backs, 
thus  presenting  the 
appearance  of  boats. 

[BOAT-INSECT.] 

boat-bead, «.  The 

head  or  bow  of  a  boat, 

whatever  form  it  may  BOAT-FL 

possess. 

"...  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-heaJ.  dowu  a  bro.-.d  canal" 
Tennyson :  Recoil,  of  lite  Arabian 

boat-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  pole,  the  end  of  which  is  furnished 
with  iron,  having  a  point  and  hook.  It  is 
designed  for  holding  on  to  a  boat  or  anything 
else.  It  is  called  also  a  gaff,  a  setter,  a  setting- 
pole,  a  pole-hook,  and  a  liitcher. 

boat-house,  5.  A  house  for  accommodat- 
ing a  boat 

boat-insect,  s. 

Entmn. :  The  English  name  of  the  gemis 
of  bugs  called  Xotouecta,  which,  swimming  in 
a  reversed  position,  viz.,  upon  their  backs, 
present  a  certain  resemblance  to  boats.  [BOAT- 
FLY.] 


boat-like,  a.  Like  a  boat  in  shape  or  in 
other  respects. 

"  Bit  boat-like  breast,  his  wings  rais'd  for  his  sail. 
And  oar-like  feet,  him  nothing  to  avail 
Against  the  rain."       Drayton  :  Ji'oah't  Flood. 

boat-lowering,  a.  Lowering  a  boat,  or 
designed  to  do  so. 

Doat  •  lowering  and  detaching  apparatus : 
Apparatus  for  lowering  a  boat,  keeping  it  all 
the  while  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then 
detaching  from  both  ends  of  it  simultaneously 
the  hooks  or  anything  else  by  which  it  is  held. 

[BOAT-DETACHING  HOOK.  ] 

boat-race,  s.  A  race  on  the  water  be- 
tween two  or  more  boats.  The  most  cele- 
brated in  Britain  is  that  between  rowers 
connected  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities. 

boat-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  with  which  to  fasten  a  boat. 
It  is  called  also  a  painter  (q.v.). 

boat-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  boat ;  concave,  taper- 
ing at  the  ends,  and  externally  keeled.  Nearly 
the  same  as  KEELED. 

boat-shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  of  the  shells 
ranked  under  the  genus  Cymba  (q.v.).  [BOAT, 

boat-tails,  s.  pi.  [So  called  from  their 
tails,  which  are  long  and  graduated,  with  the 
sides  curving  upwards  like  those  of  a  boat.] 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  for  the  Quisca- 
linae,  a  sub-family  of  Sturnid*  (Starlings). 
They  are  found  in  North  and  South  America, 
moving  northwards  in  spring  and  returning 
again  southward  in  immense  flocks  late  iu  the 
autumn.  Though  at  one  time  devouring 
many  grubs,  yet  at  others  they  help  them- 
selves freely  to  the  farmer's  Indian  corn  and 
the  other  produce  of  his  fields.  [QUISCALIN^E.] 

boat- wise,  adv.    Of  a  boat  shape. 

"  Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  around, 
From  vessels  loa'.-ic'ae  for,.i'd  UKJ  lour  a  flood 
Of  milk  yet  smoking,  niix'd  with  .-r.blc  bloc-d." 

Lewi* :  Thebaid  uf  Utatiut,  bk.  vi. 

t  boat  (2),  i.  [Sw.  bytta  =  a  bucket,  a  pail.]  A 
barrel,  a  tub.  (Scotch.)  [BEEF-BOAT.]  (Jamie- 
son.) 

IT  A  beef-boat :  A  barrel  or  tub  in  which 
beef  is  salted  and  preserve*.!. 

"...  the  barn  and  the  beef  boat,  the  barrel  and  tha 
bed  blanket"— Perilt  of  Man,  ii.  70.  (Jamuton.) 

boat,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  boat,  s.  (q.v.).] 

t  A.  Trans. :  To  transport  in  a  boat ;  to 
carry  in  a  boat. 

B,  Intransitive:  To  take  boat,  to  enter  into 
a  boat,  to  row  in  a  boat. 

"The  Lord  Aboyn  .  .  .  boatt  at  the  Saudness.  and 
goes  .-.board  of  his  own  ship,  and  to  Berwick  sails  ha." 
—Spalding,  i.  177.  (Jamirmn.) 

"  I  boated  over,  ran 

My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating  heart." 
Tennyton  :  Ldu'in  Morris. 

t  bdat'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.   boat  ;    -able.]    That 

may  be  traversed  by  boat ;  navigable.  (Morse.) 

T  More  common  in  America  than  England. 

boat -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  boat;  -age.] 
A  toll  ou  articles  brought  iu  boats. 

"  Droict  de  rirage.  Shorageor  lloattiye,  theCustome 
or  Toll  for  wine  or  other  wares,  put  upon,  or  brought 
from  the  water  by  boata."— Cotgraoe. 

t  boat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOAT,  v.t.] 

bpat'-ie,  s.  [Dimin.  of  boot]  A  small  boat,  a 
yawl.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  bontie  rows,  the  boatie  r>wm, 

The  bontie  rows  indeed  ; 
And  well  may  the  loa'ie  row, 
That  wins  the  baimics  bread." 

AM  Sung.    (Jamieton.) 

boat -ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  k  s.    [BOAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  participial  adjective: 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  transporting  in  a 
boat. 

(2)  The  act  or  practice  of  sailing  or  rowing 
in  boats. 

2.  Tn  Persia :  A  form  of  capital  punishment 
in  which  an  offender  is  laid  on  his  back  ou  a 
boat  till  he  perishes. 

*  bo-a'-tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  boatun,  supine  of 
boo  =  to  cry  aloud,  to  roar.]  The  act  of  roar- 
ing ;  a  roar,  a  loud  shout 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan,     -Won,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun,    -tious,  -clous,  -clous =shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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boatman— bobbin 


"In  Messina  insurrection,  the  guns  were  heard 
from  a  diiUiice  as  ;nr  as  Augusta  and  Syracuse,  about 
an  hundred  Italian  miles,  in  luud  buaiion.'—Der. 
Physieo-rh. 

boat  man,  t  boats-man,  «.  [Eng.  boat, 
boats,  arid  man.\ 

'•  Bontsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show, 
To  wond'ring  passengers,  the  walls  below." 

Drydtn. 

"  A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound. 
Cries,  '  Boatman,  do  uot  tarry  !'" 

Campbell :  Lord  Ullirit  Daughter. 

IT  Boatman's  shell :  A  shell,  Philine  aperta. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Bull  idee.  It  is  found 
about  50  fathoms  deep,  on  sandy  bottoms,  in 
the  British  seas. 

boat'  swain   (often   pronounced   bosn),   s. 

[Kng.  boat ;  -swain.  A.S.  bat-swan.  —  a .boat- 
swain, a  boatman  ;  bat  =  boat,  and  swan  —  a 
swain,  a  herdsman,  a  servant.  In  Sw.  hbgb'its- 
man;  Dan.  baatsmand ;  Dut.  bootsman;  Ger. 
huchtiootsmann.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  warrant  officer  on  board  c  ship 
of  war,  whose  special  function  it  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  rigging,  cables,  cordage,  anchors, 
sails,  boats,  flags,  and  stores.     He  must  in- 
spect the  rigging  jvery  morning  and  keep  it  in 
good  repair  ;  and  must  either  by  himself  or  by 
deputy  steer  the  life-boat.     He  must  call  the 
men  to  their  duty  by  means  of  a  silver  whistle 
given  him  for  the  purpose  ;  besides  taking  into 
custody  those  condemned  by  a  court-martial, 
and,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  inflict  on 
them  the  punishment  awarded. 

"The  chief  ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
legislator  w  is  to  be  a  go, id  b  >att'i!  tin  and  a  good  ship's 
carpenter."— Maniulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

2.  One  of  the  English  names  of  a  gull,  the 
Arctic  Skua  (Cataructes  parasiticus). 

b5b,  *  bobbe  (Eng.),  bib,  bab  (Scotch),  v.t. 
&  i.  [E;ymology  doubtful.  It  looks,  and  is 
by  Maun  and  others  held  to  be,  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  i.e.,  in  this  case  imitated  from 
the  sound  of  a  body  moving  up  and  down. 
He  considers  the  substantive  the  original 
word  (BOB,  s.)  Mahn  connects  it  with  Eng. 
J>nff=  to  strike.  Skeat  believes  it  an  altered 
form  of  Gael,  bag  =  to  wag,  to  shake  ;  Ir. 
bogaim  —  to  wag,  to  shake,  to  toss.]  [Bos,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

i  Of  action  operating  on  things  physical : 
1    To  cause  to  move  with  a  short  jerking 
motion  ;  to  cause  to  play  to  and  fro  loosely. 
2.  To  beat,  to  strike  ;  to  drub,  to  thump. 

"  These  bastard  Bretons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  theii1  own  land  beaten,  bob'i'd,  and  tliump'd." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  111.,  v.  3. 

1 3.  To  cut  the  hair  of  a  man,  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  or  anything  similar.  [BOBTAIL,  BOB- 
TAILED.] 

II.  Of  action  operating  on  the  mind : 

1.  With  a  thing  for  the  object:    To  cheat, 
swindle  ;  to  obtain  by  fraud. 

"  He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bjWd  from  him." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  V.  1. 

2.  With  a  person  for  the  object :  To  cheat,  to 
swindle  ;  to  delude,  to  mock. 

"Here  we  have  been  worrying  one  another,  who 
•hould  have  the  b  oty.  till  thin  cursed  fox  has  bibbed 
us  both  on't."  —  L  t't:range. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen.  :  To  have  a  short  jerking  motion,  to 
move  to  ami  fro  or  up  an'l  down,  to  play  to 
and  fro,  to  play  loosely  against  anything. 

"  And  when  she  drinks  against  her  lips  I  bab." 

Shakesp.  :  Hid.  Jfiyht't  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  To  dance  up  and  down.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  SWUM,-  and  bobbt'  yonder  as  sa'e  as  a  gabbart 
that's  m  jored  l>y  a  three-ply  cable."— Scott  :  Rob  Roy, 
eh.  xxxl. 

(2)  To  courtesy.     (Scotch.) 

"  When  sho  cam  ben  sho  babbit." 

A  ul. i  Sony.    (Jamleton.) 

(3)  To  an^le  with  a  bob,  or  with  a  bobbing 
motion  of  the  bait. 

"  He  ne'er  hid  1-arned  the  art  to  boo 
For  anything  but  eels."  Saxe. 

bSb,  *  bSbbe  (Eng.),  bob,  bab  (Scotch),  s.  & 

a.  [From  bub,  v.  (q.v.).  Sfratimnn  and  Mahn 
compare  it  with  Icel.  bobbi  =  a  knot,  a  cockle- 
shell.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bobbing ;  a  jerk,  jog,  knock, 
fillip. 

"  A  peece  of  breade,  and  therwithal  a  tiniibe.' 

Gatcoigne,  1,116. 

"  I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea.  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobi."—Atcham :  Schoolmaster. 


2.  Anything  which  is  "  bobbed,"  struck,  or 
aimed  at ;  a  mark,  a  butt.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Anything  which  bobs  or  moves  freely  to 
and  fro. 

(1)  Anything  solid  hanging  loosely  so  that 
it  may  move  backwards  and  forwards  or  up 
and  down.  Specially — 

(a)  An  ear-ring,  a  pendant 

"  The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog, 
In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob." 

Drydtn. 

(b)  A  bunch  of  flowers,  a  nosegay,  a  parterre, 
or  a  thick  patch. 

"  Ane  cow  of  birks  in  to  his  hand  had  he, 
To  keip  than  weill  his  face  fra  midge  and  fle, 
With  that  the  Kiue  the  bob  of  birks  can  wave." 
friesti  of  Peblu,  p.  21.    (Jamiaon.) 

(c)  A  bait  bobbed  up  and  down. 

"  Peuren.  To  take  eelea  in  the  night  with  a  bob  of 
wormes."— Hexham:  Dutch  Diet. 

1  A  bob  of  cherries :  A  bunch  of  cherries. 
"  Have  a  606  of  cheris."— Town.  Mi/it.,  118. 

(d)  A  branch. 

"  Bat  in  this  on  honde  he  hade  a  holyn  bobbe." 

Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  20*. 

(e)  A  wig.     [BoB-wio.] 

(2}  A  gust,  a  blast  of  wind.  (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

4.  More  .fig. :   A  dry  sarcasm,  a  taunt,  a 
scoff,  a  jibe. 

"Have  you  not  sometimes  observed  what  dry  bnbi, 
and  sarcastical  jeers,  the  most  underling  fellows  will 
now  and  then  bestow  upon  their  betters.  —Qoodman: 
Wint.  En.  Conference,  pt.  i. 

T  To  give  the  bob :  To  outwit,  to  impose 
upon.  A  similar  phrase  once  existed,  To  give 
the  dor.  [Don.] 

"  C.  I  guess  the  business.    S.  It  can  be  no  other 
But  to  give  me  the  bob,  .  .  ." 

Maainger  :  Maid  of  Honour,  iv.  S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Horol.,  Mech.,  <tc. :  The  weight  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  pendulum.     (Airy :  Popul. 
Astron.,  6th  ed.,  p.  263.) 

2.  Mechanics : 

(1)  The  suspended  ball  of  a  plumb-line. 

(2)  The  shifting  weight  on  the  graduated 
arm  of  a  steelyard. 

(3)  The  working  beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

3.  Metallurgy :   A  small  buff-wheel  used  in 
polishing  the  insides  of  spoons.     It  is  a  disk 
of  leather  nearly  an  inch  thick,  known  as 
sea-cow    or    bull -neck.       It    is    perforated, 
mounted  on   a  spindle,  and  turned  into    a 
nearly  spherical  form. 

4.  Mining:   A  rocking-post  framed  into  a 
pivoted  bar  and  driven  by  the  crank  of  the 
water-wheel  or  engine-shaft.    To  one  end  of 
the  beam  is    suspended   the   pump-rod,    to 
balance    which    the   other   end   is   counter- 
weighted. 

5.  Music :  A  term  used  by  change-ringers 
to  denote  certain  changes  in  the  working  of 
the  methods  by  which  long  peals  of  changes 
are   produced  (Troyte);    a  peal  consisting  of 
several  courses  or  sets  of  changes.      When 
there  are  more  than  three  bells  the  several 
changes  are    called  bob-majors,  bob-triples, 
Norwich  Court  bobs,  grandsire   bob-triples, 
and    caters    (quaters).     A    606  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  a  single  (q.v.).     (Stainer  £  Barret : 
Diet.  Musical  'terms.     Grove:  Diet.  .Music,  <fcc.) 

B.  An  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  bob  in  any 
of  the  senses  given  under  A.  ;  as,  bobtail,  bob- 
wig  (q.v.). 

bob-cherry,  bobcherry,  ».  A  game 
among  children  in  which  a  cherry  is  so  hung 
as  to  bob  against  the  mouth.  The  little 
player  tries  by  jumping  up  to  seize  it  with 
the  teeth,  the  assistance  of  hands  in  the 
matter  being  disallowed. 

"  Bobcherry  teaches  at  once  two  noble  virtues,  pa- 
tience and  constancy;  the  first,  in  adhering  to  the 
pursuit  of  one  end,  the  latter,  in  bearing  a  disappoint- 
ment "—Arbathnot  i  Pope. 

bob-fly,  s.  A  kind  of  fly  found  upon 
water. 

"You  can  easily  find  the  bab-Jty  on  the  top  of  the 
water."— Jetse :  Gleaning!  in  Sat.  But.,  i.  300. 

bob  major,   ».      [From   Latin   major  — 
greater.] 
Music :  A  peal  rung  on  eight  bells. 

bob  maximus,  s.    [From  Lat.  maxinws 
=  greatest.  ] 
Music :  A  peal  rung  on  twelve  bells. 

bob  minor,  s.    [From  Lat.  minor  =  less.] 
Music :  A  peal  rung  on  six  bells. 


bob-sled,  s.  A  compound  sled  composed 
of  two  short  sleds,  one  in  front  and  another 
behind,  connected  together  longitudinally  by 
a  reach. 

bob-sleigh,  *.  A  sleigh  made  up  of  two 
short  (bob)  sleighs  connected  by  a  reach  or 
coupling. 

bob  white,  i.  A  perdicine  bird  10  named 
from  its  note. 

"  In  the  North  and  East  he  is  called  Quail ;  in  the 
South  and  West,  he  is  Partridge;  while  everywhere 
he  is  known  as  Bob  White."— A.  M.  Mayer:  Sport 
with  Oun  and  Rod. 

bob-wig,  bob- 
wig,  s.  A  short 
wig.  Short  wigs  are 
very  ancient,  being 
found  on  old  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian 
sculptures  and  tab- 
lets. Long  wigs 
are  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  in- 
troduced by  Louis 
XIV.,  of  France,  to 
hide  his  shoulders, 
which  were  not  well  matched  with  each  other. 

"  A  young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop  with 
a  bobwiy  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it,  stop!  short 
at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind." 
— Spectator. 

bo'-bac,  ».  [Pol.  bobak  =  the  animal  described 
below.] 

Zool. :  A  burrowing  squirrel,  Arctomyt 
bobac.  It  is  called  also  the  Polish  Marmot. 
It  inhabits  Poland,  Russia,  and  Gallicia. 

•bd'-baunge, "  bob  baurupe,  *bo'-ban9e, 

i.  [Burguudian  bobance ;  Fr.  bombance,  from 
bombe,  cf.  Low  Lat.  bombicus  =  proud,  cognate 
with  Lat.  bombus  =  a  humming  or  buzzing.] 
Pride,  boasting,  presumption. 
bobbed,  *  bob  -bid,  *  bob  byd  (Eng\ 
bob -bit  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Bos,  ».] 

bSb'-ber,  bab'-ber,  t.  [Eng.  bob,  -tr; 
Scotch  606,  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
bobs. 

2.  Fly-fishing :  The  hook  which  plays  loosely 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  distinguished 
from  the  trailer  at  the  extremity  of  the  line. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

t  bSb'-ber-y,  *.  [From  606,  v.  (?)  (q.v.).  Sp. 
boberia=-  folly,  foppery.] 

1.  Nonsense.    (Forby,  in  Worcester.) 

2.  A  disturbance ;   nonsense.      (Forby,  in 
Worcester.) 

bob  bin,  'bSb'-fci,  s.  [From  Fr.  bobine; 
Sp.  bobina  =  a  bobbin,  reed,  or  reel.  Com- 
pare Ir.  &  Gael,  baban  =  a  tassel,  a  fringe  ; 
babag  —  a  tassel.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  wooden  pin  with  a  head 
on  which  thread  is  wound  for  making  lace. 
[II.  1.] 

"  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbiiu  all  her  little  store." 

Cowper:  Truth. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Spinning :  A  spool  with  a  head  at  one  or 
both  ends  to  hold   yarn.      It  has  one  head 
when  it  serves  as  a  cop   in   spinning,   as  a 
thread-holder  in  shuttles  of  looms,  and  as  cop 
in  warping-machines.     In  spinning  or  warping 
it  is  slipped  on  a  spindle  and  revolves  there- 
with, Iwing  held  thereon  by  a  spring  or  by  the 
tightness  of  its  fit.     (Knight.) 

2.  Sewing-machine :  A  small  spool  adapted 
to  receive  thread  and  to  be  applied  within  a 
shuttle.     (Knight.) 

bobbin  and  fly  frame.  The  ordinary 
roving  machine  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Its  function  is  to  draw  and  twist  the  sliver, 
and  wind  the  roving  on  abobbin.  The  bobbins 
containing  the  slivers  are  mounted  in  several 
rows  on  a  creel  which  has  skewers  for  their 
reception.  Each  sliver  passes  between  a  pair 
of  guides,  which  give  it  a  horizontal  traversing 
motion,  so  that  it  shall  not  bear  upon  a  con- 
stant part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  drawing- 
rollers  between  which  it  next  passes.  These 
drawing-rollers  are  arranged  in  pairs  (see 
DRAWING-FRAME),  and  have  a  relatively  in- 
creasing rate  of  speed,  the  second  revolving 
faster  than  the  first,  and  the  third  faster  than 
the  second.  The  bobbin  has  two  motions — one 
around  the  spindle  on  which  it  is  sleeved,  and 
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one  up  and  down  on  the  spindle.  The  former 
in  for  the  winding  on  of  the  roving,  and  the 
latter  to  distribute  the  roving  in  coils  along- 
side each  other  along  the  length  of  the  bobbin. 
Bobbin  and  fly  frames  are  of  two  kinds,  coarse 
*nd  fine,  or  first  and  second.  The  coarse,  or 
first,  bobbin  and  fly  frame  acts  upon  slivers 
from  cans  filled  at  the  drawing-frame  and 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  The  fine, 
or  second,  bobbin  and  fly  frame  acts  upon 
rovings,  or  slubbings  as  they  are  often  called, 
from  bobbins  filled  at  the  first  frame  and 
placed  on  the  skewers  of  the  creel  placed  be- 
hind the  roller-beam.  (Knight.) 

bobbin-lace,  s. 

Weaving:  Lace  made  upon  a  pillow  with 
bobbins.  The  pillow  is  a  hard  cushion  covered 
With  parchment,  on  which  the  pattern  of  the 
meshes  is  drawn.  Pins  are  inserted  into  the 
lines  of  the  pattern  and  determine  the  meshes. 
Thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  is  interlaced  with 
the  meshes,  according  to  the  pattern  on  the 
parchment.  The  thread  is  wound  upon  bob- 
bins, and  is  twisted,  crossed,  and  secured  by 

pins.      [PlLLOW-LACE.] 

bobbin-Stand,  s.  A  frame  for  holding 
the  bobbins  for  warps  of  a  loom,  threads  of  a 
warping-machiue,  and  yarns  of  a  spinning- 
machine.  The  bobbin  or  reel  rotates  »n  a 
spindle  fixed  in  a  base-plate.  It  is  covered 
with  a  metallic  disk,  supported  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  spool  on  a  shoulder  of  the 
spindle,  and  held  down  by  a  screw-nut. 

bobbin-winder,  s. 

Weaving :  A  device  for  winding  thread  or 
yarn  upon  a  bobbin.  The  bobbin  is  supported 
on  a  fixed  shaft,  which  is  made  to  rotate  con- 
tinuously. 

Sewing-machine :  A  device  adapted  to  re- 
ceive a  shuttle-bobbin  and  rotate  it  so  that  it 
may  be  wound  with  thread.  The  winders  are 
usually  operated  by  being  turned  in  contact 
with  the  driving-wheel,  balance-wheel,  or 
band.  Some  winders  are  supplied  with  an 
automatic  thread-distributor,  to  lay  the  thread 
evenly. 

bob'-bin-St, ».    [Eng.  bobbin;  (n)et.] 

Weaving :  A  machine-made  cotton  net, 
originally  imitated  from  the  lace  made  by 
bobbins  upon  a  pillow.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  parallel  threatls  which  may  be  considered 
as  warp-threads,  and  two  systems  of  oblique 
thieads  which  proceed  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  respectively. 
Eii'-h  weft  thread  has  a  single  turn  around 
each  crossing  of  a  warp,  and  the  contrary 
strain  of  the  respective  weft  threads  gives  a 
serpentine  course  to  the  warps. 

bobbinet  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
making  bobbinets.  It  was  originally  derived 
from  the  stocking-frame,  invented  in  1589  by 
William  Lee,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge.  Hammond 
(about  1768)  modified  a  stocking-frame  to 
make  a  coarse  imitation  of  Brussels  ground  ; 
this  was  the  pin-machine.  In  1784,  the  warp- 
frame  was  invented,  for  making  warp-lace  ; 
and  in  the  next  decade,  the  bobbin-frame.  In 
1809,  Heathcote  invented  the  bobbinet-ma- 
chine.  (Knight.) 

bdb'-bing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Bos,  «.] 

"  Wi'  bobbing  Willie's  shanks  are  salr." 

{lend.  Coll..  ii.  114.    (Jamieton.) 
"You  may  tell  her, 

I'm  rich  in  Jewels,  rings,  and  bobbing  pearls, 
Pluck  d  from  Moors'  ears."  Dry  dm. 

b5b' -bin-work,  ».  [Eng.  bobbin;  work.] 
Work  wrought  partly  by  means  of  bobbins. 

"  Not  netted  nor  woven  with  warp  and  woof,  but 
after  the  manner  of  bobbiawork."— Grew:  Mutaum. 

bob  -bit,  pa.  par.    [BOBBED.]    (Scotch.) 

boV  et,  s.  [Dirnin.  of  bob  =  a  blow  (Skeat).] 
[BOB,  BUFFET.]  A  slight  blow,  a  buffet. 

"Bobft.    Colta/a,  collnfia,  Cath."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"boV-et-yn,  v.t.  .[From  bobet,  a.  (q.v.).]  To 
buffet ;  to  give  a  slight  blow  to. 

"Sobettyn".    Collaphizo.'— Prompt.  Part. 

•  bSb'-St-ynge,  s.    [  BOBET YN,  v. } 

"  Bobctynge.    Collafizacio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

l>6'-bi-er-rite,  s      [Named   by  Dana  after 
Bobierre,  who  first  described  it  in  1868.) 
Mineralogy :   A.   colourless    mineral   occur- 

'  ring  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  a  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  was  found  in  Peruvian 
guano. 


bo'-bl  za -tion,  s.  [From  Low  Lat.  bobisatio, 
of  same  meaning.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  sol-faing  taught  by 
Huberto  Walraent  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  scale  practice,  the  designations  of 
the  notes  used  being  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  la,  mi,  and 
ni.  It  was  called  also  BOCEDISATION  (q.v.). 
The  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  system 
carried  on  a  controversy  which  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
(Plainer  A  liarrttt.) 

bob  6  link,  bob  -link,  *  bob  lin  coin, 

5.  [Evidently  from  a  proper  name,  Bob  Lin- 
coln or  Bob  o(f)  Lincoln.]  A  bird  belonging 
to  the  family  Sturnidae  (Starlings),  and  the 
sub-family  Agelainee.  It  is  found  everywhere 
in  North  America  below  54"  of  N.  latitude, 
passing  the  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
going  northward  in  summer.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  known  as  the  Rice-bird,  the  Reed- 
bird,  the  Rice  Bunting,  the  Rice  Troopial,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  when  fat,  as  the  Butter- 
bird.  It  is  the  Emberiza  oryzivora  of  Linnaeus, 
Icterus  agripennis  of  Bonaparte,  and  Doli- 
chonyx  oryzivorus  of  Swainson.  It  feeds  on 
rice  and  other  cereals,  and  is  in  turn  itself 
extensively  shot  for  food. 

bob  -stay,  ».    [Eng.  606 ;  stay.] 

Naut.:  One  of  the  chains  or  ropes  which 
tie  the  bowsprit  end  to  the  stem,  to  enable  it 
to  stand  the  upward  strain  of  the  fort-stays. 

bobstay-piece,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  stepped  into  the 
main  piece  of  the  head,  and  to  which  the  bob- 
stay  is  secured.  [STEM.  ] 

bob '-tail,  s.  k  a.  [From  bob,  in  the  sense  of 
cut,  and  Eng.  tail.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  cut  tail ;  a  short  tail. 

B.  As  adjective :  With  a  tail  cut  short  or 
short  naturally  ;  resembling  a  cut  tail. 

"  Avannt,  yon  cur»  1 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail." 

Shaketp.     Ltar.  11L  «. 

If  Tagrag  and  bobtail :  [TAQRAG]. 
bobtail-wig,  ».    A  short  wig. 

bob  tailed,  a.    [Eng.  bob,  and  tailed.] 

Of  a  dog  or  other  animal :  Having  the  tail 
cut  short. 

"There  was  a  bob  tailed  cur  cried  In  a  gazette,  and 
one  that  found  him  brought  him  home  to  Bit  master." 
— L'  Estrange. 

*  boc,  *.  &  a.     [A.S.  b6c  =  (1)  a  beech,  (2)  a 
book.  ]    [BOOK.  ]    (Story  of  Gen.  £  Exod. ,  523.) 

bd'-cal,  bS'-eai',  *.  [Fr. 
bocal  =  a  bottle,  decanter,  or 
jug  with  a  wide  opening  and  a 
very  short  neck  ;  Ital.  boccale 
=  a  decanter,  a  mug ;  Low  Lat. 
baucalis,  from  Gr.  fiavxaXiov 
(baukalion)  =  a  narrow-necked 
vessel,  which  gurgles  when 
water  is  poured  in  or  out,  /3av- 
xaAtf  (baukalis)  —  a  vessel  for 
cooling  wine  or  water.] 

Glass  Manuf.  :  A  cylindrical 
glass  jar  with  a  short,  wide 
neck,  used  for  preserving  solid 
substances. 

bo  cage'  (g  as  zh),  *.  [From  O.  Fr.  boscage.] 
Woodland.  [BOSCAGE.] 

"The  men  of  the  bocage.  and  the  men  of  the  plain." 
—  Freeman:  Jforman  Conqtuat,  iii.  147.  (S.E.D.) 

bo  caque,  bo  cake  fane  as  k), ».  [Rus- 
sian (?).]  A  mammal  like  a  rabbit,  but  with- 
out a  tail,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
and  elsewhere. 

t  bo-car'-do,  s.    [BOKABDO.] 

*  bocare,  s.     [A.S.  bocere;   Moeso-Goth.    bo- 
kasries  =  a  book  man.]    A  scholar.   (Layamon , 
82,125.) 

boc'-a-sine,  «.  [In  Fr.  boucassin ;  from  O. 
Fr.  boccasin ;  Sp.  bocacin,  bocaci ;  Ital.  bo- 
cassi,no.] 

Weaving :  A  kind  of  calamanco  or  woollen 
stuff ;  a  fine  buckram. 

boc'-ca, ».    [ItaL  bocca.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  The  round  hole  in  a  glass- 
furnace  from  which  the  glass  is  taken  out  on 
the  end  of  the  pontil. 

boc-ca-reT-la,  s.    [Ital.  boccareUa.] 


Glass  Manvf.  :  A  small  bocca  or  mouth  eft 
glass-furnace  ;  a  nose-hole. 

*  bocchen,t>.t.  (BOTCH,  v.]  (Wydi/e:  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.) 

boc  91  us  light  (gh  silent),  s.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  gas  burner,  in  which  two  concentric 
metallic  cylinders  are  placed  over  the  flame  to 
reduce  combustion  and  increase  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light.  Named  from  the  inventor. 

boc-co'-ni  a,  s.  [Named  after  Paolo  Boccone, 
H.D.,  a  Sicilian  Cistercian  monk,  who  pub- 
lished a  botanical  work  in  A.D.  1764.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Papaveracese  (Poppyworts).  Bncconia 
frutescens  (Tree  Celandine)  has  fine  foliage. 
It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  where  its  acrid 
juice  is  used  to  remove  warts. 


*.    [Boss,  «.] 

*  bO96  (2),  s.    [BoosE,  s.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

tH>96  (3),  ».  [In  Fr.  bogue  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  boga  ; 
Ital.  boca.  From  Lat.  box,  gen  it.  bocis;  Or. 
/3wf  (box),  /3oof  (boax).] 

Ichthyol.  :  A  name  for  any  fish  of  the  genus 
Sparus. 

bd-ce-dlg-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bocedisatio, 
from  bo,  ce,  di,  the  first  three  of  the  ablireyia- 
tions  used  in  the  relation.]  [BOBIZATION.] 

*  boc-fel,  s.     [A.S.   boc  =  book,  fell  =  skin, 
thin  parchment]  A  skin  prepared  for  writing, 
parchment. 

*  bo9h'-er,  *  bO9h'-ere,  ».    [BUTCHEB.] 

*  bo9h'-er-ye,  *  bo9h'-er-ie,  *.  [BUTCHBBT.J 

*  bo9h'-ment,  s.    [BOTCHEMENT.] 

*  boc-hus,  *  boc-house,  s.    [A.S.  bochut  = 
a  library.]    A  library.    (Ayenb.  i.) 

*  bocilaered,    a.     [A.S.    boc,  and    laerde  - 
learned.]    Learned. 

bOCk,   *  bdk,  V.i.  &  t.      [BOLKYN.J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

(1)  To  belch. 

"  Be  bocketh  lyke  a  cbnrle."-J'a7«pra»«. 

(2)  To  vomit,  or  incline  to  do  so. 

"  Quhill  at  her  berne  in  that  breth  hokit  in  blade.* 
Gate.  *  Vol.,  ii.  SI.    (JamiMon.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  gush  intermittently. 

"While  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreatlis  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl. 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  backed. 
Down  headlong  hurl." 

Buna:  A  Winter  XiyM. 

bdck,  ».  [From  bocfc,  v.  (q.v.).]  Vomiting, 
spitting  up. 

"  Withut  a  host,  a  bock,  or  glour." 

Cteland  :  Poemt,  p.  105.    (Jamiaon.) 

*  bock-blood,  ».  A  spitting  or  throwing 
up  of  blood. 

"  Back-blind  and  Benshaw,  spewen  sprung  In  tb» 
ipald,  .  .  ."-Polwarfi  Flytinf,  p.  18.  (Jamieton.) 

bock-beer,  t.  A  double-strong  variety 
of  German  beer,  originally  brewed  at  Eimbock 
(now  Einbeck),  in  Prussia;  whence  the  uarue. 

b6ck  -el  et,  bock  er  el,  bock  -er-iSt,  $. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]     A  kind  of   long-winged 
hawk. 

bdck'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.  k  t.  [BOCK,  v.]  Vomit- 
ing. (Scutch.) 

bock  -ing  (2),  *.    [From  Bocking,  near  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 
Weavitig  :  A  coarse  woollen  fabric. 

*  bock-ler,  s.    (BUCKLER.]    (Chaucer.) 
t  bdck'-wheat,  *.    [BUCKWHEAT.] 

•boo  -land,  *  bock  -land,  *  boo  -land, 
*  book  land,  s.  [From  A.8.  boc  =  a  book, 
a  volume,  a  writing,  ...  a  charter,  and  land, 
land  =  land.] 

0.  Law  :  Land  held  by  charter  or  deed,  and 
therefore  sometimes  called  charter-land  or 
deed-land.  It  was  essentially  the  same  as 
modern  freehold,  except  that  the  grantee  had 
certain  rents  and  free  service  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  It  is  opposed  to  folcland,  which 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  modern  leasehold 
tenure.  [FOLCLAND.] 

*  boc-lar,    ».     [A.S.  We  =  book,    Zdr  =  lore, 
learning.]    Learning. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6>1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exiit.     -Ing. 
-tian  =  ghan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ton,  -sion  =  zuun.     -  cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  bode,  *.    [BUCKLE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  boclyd,  pa.  par.      [BUCKLED.]     (Prompt. 
Port*.) 

*  boc-rune,  i.    [A.S.  boc  =  a  book,  and  run 
=  a  letter.]    A  letter.    (Layamon,  4,496.) 

*  boc-staf,  *.     [A.S.  Me,  and  «te/=  a  staff,  a 
letter.    In  Ger.  buchstabe.]    A  letter. 

*  boc-sum,  a.    [ BUXOM.] 

*  boc  sum  nesse,  s.    [BUXOMNESS.] 

*  bocul,   *  bocullc,  s.    [BUCKLE.]    (Prompt. 
Parw.) 

*  boc'-yn,  v.i.    [From  O.   Eng.   bosse ;    Mod. 
Eng.  boss  =  a  lump.]    To  be  tumid,  to  swell. 


boc'-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [BOCYN.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 
11.  As  subst. :  A  swelling,  tumefaction. 


bod  (1),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  person 
of  small  size  ;  a  dwarf.  (Generally  somewhat 
contemptuously.) 

"  Like  Vulcan,  an'  Bacchus,  an'  ither  sic  >>od».~ 

Picken:  Poemi,  iL  131.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bod  (2),  s.    [BODE.]    (Scotch  &  Eng.) 
bo'-dach,6.    [Gael.]    An  old  man.    (Scott.) 

bdd'-dle, s.  [BOOLE.]  (Scotch.)  (Burns:  The 
Brigs  of  Ayr.) 

bod'-dum,  s.    [BOTTOM.]    (Scotch.) 

bode,  *  bo  -di-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  A.S. 
bodian,  bodigean  =  (I)  to  command,  to  order, 
(2)  to  announce,  (3)  to  propose  or  ofler ;  IceL 
bodha ;  Sw.  biSula  =  to  announce.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  Of  persons  or  of  abstractions  personified  : 

(1)  To  tell  beforehand. 

"  Whanne  Love  a!le  this  hadrle  ittdm  me, 
I  seide  hym  :  '  aire,  h  .w  may  it  be  ?'  " 

The.  Komaunt  of  the  Rote. 

t  (2)  To  forebode  ;  to  make  shrewd  con  lec- 
tures, founded  on  the  observation  of  nnalo.-r>:is 
cases,  as  to  the  immediate  future  ;  to  presag ;, 
to  vaticinate. 

2.  Of  things :  To  forebode,  omen,  to  pre- 
sage, to  foreshadow,  to  herald  ;  to  indicate 
beforehand  by  signs. 

"...  the  unfortunate  results  which  it  bide'l  to  the 
harmony  of  a  young  married  couyle, .  .  "-De  Quince?  : 
Work!  (»d.  18<W),  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 


or  goi 

*  ill ; 


used 


B.  Intrans. :    To  be  an  omen  for  good  or 
evil.    (Generally  followed  by 
almost  like  substantives.) 

"  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  say.  whatever  now 
The  unieu  proved,  it  boded  well  to  you." 

Dryden. 

•bode  (1)  (Eng.),  bode,  bod  (Scotch),  >. 
[From  A.S.  boil,  r/e'iod  =  a  command ;  O. 
Fris.  bod;  O.  Icel.  budh  =e  bid,  an  oiler.] 

1.  Corresponding  to  A.S.  bodian,  v. ,  in  the 
first  sense  of  to  command  =  a  command,  an 
order. 

"...  the  balleful  bunle.  that  neuer  bode  keped." 
Ear.  ting  Allti.  Poeim  (ed.  Morris!;  Cleanness.  973. 

2.  Corresponding  to  A.S.  bodian,  v.,  in  the 
second  sense  =  to  announce.     [See  etym.  of 
lode,  v.] 

•  (1)  A  message,  an  announcement 


(2)  A  foreboding  ;  a  foreshadowing. 
"  The  jealous  swan,  against  his  death  that  singeth  ; 
The  owl  eke,  that  01  death  the  bode  ybrhi  -oth." 

Chaucer :  Auemb.  of  Fowls,  v.  M.1 

3.  Corresponding  to  A.S.  bodian,  v.,  in  the 
third  sense  =to  propose  or  offer,  and  tho  Icel. 
bodh  —  a  bid,  an  offer. 

(1)  An  offer  made  in  order  to  a  bargain  ;  a 
proffer. 

"  Ye  may  get  war  bode*  or  Bel  tun  : .  .  ."—Rcmuay  : 
8.  Prov.,  p.  W. 

(2)  The  price  demanded. 

"Ye're  ower  young  and  ower  free  o'  your  siller— ye 
should  never  take  a  fish-wife's  first  bode."— .'.call : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxlx. 

•bode  (2),  s.  [A.S.  boda;  O.  L.  Ger.  bodo; 
O.  H.  Ger.  boto,  poto.]  A  messenger.  (Laya- 
mon, 4,695.) 

*  bode  (3),  •  bod, «.  [From  bode,  v.  (q.v.).] 
Abiding,  delay. 


"...  and  as  bliue,  boute  bod.  he  braydes  to  the  queue.  * 
Win.  of  I'aierne  (ed.  Skeat).  US. 

bode,  pret.  of  v.    [Pret.  of  bide;  A.S.  bidan 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Abode. 

"  My  body  on  balke  ther  bod  in  sweuen." 
far.  Eng.  AUU.  Pomu  (ed.  Horns) ;  Pearl,  82. 

2.  Delayed,  waited. 

"  I  found  no  entrees  at  a  side, 
Unto  a  foord  ;  and  over  1  rode 
Unto  the  other  side,  but  bode." 

Sir  Kgeir,  p.  :,.     (Jamieton.) 

*  bode  (1),  bo  -den  (1),  pa.  par.    [BODE,  v.] 

*  bode  (2),  *  bo-den  (2)  (Eng.),  *  bodyn, 
*  bodun  (Scotch),  JM.  par.     [O.  Eng.  bede  = 
to  bid.]    [BiD.]    (Piers  Plow.,  ii.  34  ;  W  ycll/e 
(Purvey),  Matt.  xxiL  3,  Luke  xiv.  7 ;  Harbour, 
xvi.  103.) 

tbode'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  bode;  -fid.}  Ominous, 
po:*tentous  ;  foreboding  or  threatening  evil. 

"...  and  glide  bodeful,  and  feeble,  and  fearful ; . . ." 
—Carlyln :  Sartor  Kegartut,  bk,  iiL,  ch.  8. 

*  bode-kin,  s.    [BODKIN.] 

*  bode'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bode;  -ment.]  Presage- 
ment ;  partial  prognostic. 

"  This  foolish,  dreaming,  suiwrstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodrmenit.' 

Shakeip.  :  Trail.,  v.  3. 

*bo'-den  (3),  •  bo -dm,  'bo'-dyn,  a.    [O. 

Sw.  bo;  Icel.  boa  =  to  prepare,  to  provide.] 
Prepared,  provided  ;  furnished,  in  whatever 
way. 

"  Ane  hale  le^ioun  about  the  wallis  large 
Stude  washing  bodin  with  bow,  si>ere,  and  targe." 
Doug. :   Virgil,  280,  53. 

T  It  seems  to  be  used,  in  one  instance,  in 
an  oblique  sense. 

"  I  trow  he  suld  be  hard  t»  sla. 
Aud  he  war  bodt/n  ewynly." 

Barbour,  viii.  103,  MS.    (Jamitton.) 

bo  -den-lte,  *.     [From  Boden,  near  Marien- 
berg,  in  tlie  Saxon  Erzgebirge.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Orthite  (q.v.). 

*  bode'-word,    *  bode'-wurd,    *  bod'- 
worde,  *  bod-word,  s.     [O.  Eng.  bode,  a. 
(q.v.),  and  word.] 

1.  Commandment;  prohibition. 

"  And  this  is  gunge  benianiiu, 
Hider  brogt  after  bode-word  thin." 
Story  of  Sen.  *  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  2.281-5. 

2.  Message. 

"...  bodeword  and  tiding  fro  code." 

Story  of  Gen.  i  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  S9«. 

*  bodge,  v  t.    [Corrupted  probably  from  tnidtje 
(q.v.),  or  from  botch.]    To  "  budge,"  to  yield, 
to  give  way. 

"  With  this  we  charg'd  again  ;  but  out.  alas  1 
We  hoflg'tl  again  ;  na  1  have  seen  a  swan, 
With  bootless  labour,  swim  againri  the  tide." 
Shakeip. :  3  I.en.  17.,  L  4. 

*  bodge  (1),  s.     [Corrupted  probably  from  botch 
(q.v.).]     A  botch,  a  patch. 

"  Because  it  followeth  in  the  i<ame  place,  nor  will  it 
be  a  bo  .ye  in  this,  .  .  ."—  Whillock :  Mannert  of  lha 
Englith.  p.  «7. 

*  bodge  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weights  &  measures  :  A  measure  of  capacity, 
beliovwl  to  have  been  half  a  peck. 

"  To  the  last  bodge  of  oats,  and  bottle  of  hay." 

Ben  J onion :  AYio  i'nn.  i.  5. 

*  bod'-ger,  «.     [Corrupted  from  badger.']    One 
who  forestalls  tlie  market.     (BADGER.  ] 

"They  wage  one  poore  man  or  other  to  become  a 
bodger.  — Harrison :  Detcrip.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

bo'-di-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare  Fr. 
Iodine  '=  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Or  possibly  from 
some  Oriental  tongue  (?).J 

Ichthy.  :  A  g<nus  of  fishes,  Diagramma; 
family,  SciienidiE.  Cuvier's  Bodian,  Dia- 
gramma lineo.tum,  is  found  in  the  Eastern 


bod  -190,    bod  di9e,    *  bod'-ies,  «.  &  a. 

[Corrupted  from  Eng.  bodies,  pi.  of  body.] 

1.  Originally  plur.    Of  tlie  form  bodies,  plur. 
of  Iwdy  :    A  pair  of  bodies,  i.e.,  of  stays  or 
corsets  fitting  the  body. 

"  But  I  who  live,  and  have  lived  twenty  years, 
Where  I  may  handle  tllkc  as  iree  and  ueare 
As  any  mercrr :  or  the  whule  l»ne  man 
Thai  quilts  thae  bodia  I  have  leave  to  s]<an." 

ll*n  J,,mon  :  An  Lleny. 

2.  Now,  always  sing.  ;   if  a  pi.  be  required, 
bodices  being  used: 

(1)  Lit. :  A  corset  or  waistcoat,  quilted  with 
whalebone  or  similar  material,  worn  by 
women. 


"  Her  ko'l'ux  half  way  she  unlacd, 
Alxiut  his  arms  she  s.ily  ca«» 
The  silken  l*uid,  aud  held  him  fast."    Prior. 

(")  Fig. :  Restraint  of  law,  or  restraint  of 
any  kind. 

"  It,  was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found 
IX)litic  to  put  trade  iuto  Btraitlaced  bodice*,  which, 
instead  of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must 
either  kill  it  or  force  it  awrj ."— Macaulai/  •  Mitt, 
ting.,  ch.  xviiL 

bod  led,  prep.  &  pa.  par.  of  body,  v.  (q.v.). 
[ABLE-BODIED.] 

•  bod  i-kin,  s.    [Eng.  body,  B.,  with  dim.  suff. 
kin.] 

1.  A  little  body.    (Railey.) 

2.  An  oath,  esp.  in  the  form  God's  bodikint 
(cf.  Hamlet,  ii.  2  ;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3). 

bod'-I-less,  s.  [Eng.  bod!y\  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  body ;  having  no  body ;  incorporeal. 

•  bod'-i-li -ness,  s.     fEng.   bndil(y) ;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  possessing  a  body. 

bSd  My,  *  bod'-Mi,  •  bod'-y-ly,  •  bod- 

i-liche,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  body;  -ly.] 

A.  As  ailjective  : 

1.  Of  the  human  or  animal  body:  Pertaining 
to  the  body  ;  constituting  part  of  tlie  body  ; 
made  by  the  body  ;  aftecting  the  body  ;  inci- 
dent to  the  body. 

\  When  the  human  body  is  referred  to,  it 
is  generally  as  opposed  to  the  mind. 

"I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for  their 
faults,  liecau^  I  would  not  have  them  think  iodU* 
pain  the  greatest  punishment."— Loute. 

"...  an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of  bodttw 
exertion."— Micaalay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Gen.     Of  a  body  in  the  sense  of  anything 
material:  Composed  of  matter;  jiertaining  to 
matter,  or  to  material  things  ;  appreciable  to 
the  senses. 

"  What  resemblance  could  wood  or  stone  hear  to  a 
>pirit  void  of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  I/  ,n,/a  dimeu- 
aiousV"— South. 

3.  More  fig.  :   Real,  actual,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  merely  thought  or  planned. 

"  Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  In  this  etute. 
That  could  be  brc.U"l.t  to  bo'iil  i  act,  ere  l:m,ie 
Had  circumvention. '  Slutketp. :  LuriA.,  t  & 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Corporeally,  united  with  matter. 

"It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  i-c«ll,e«l 
dwells  bodilif,  that  is  advanced  to  these  In  nuur.i  and 
to  this  empire."-  Wattt. 

If  In  Col.  ii.  9,  bodily  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Gr.  <ru>/xaTtK<t>9  (somatii.oa),  which  is  an  adverb. 
The  precise  meaning  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be 
(I)  corporeally,  (i)  truly,  or  (3)  substantially. 

"  For  iu  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Gud head 
boilUn."—Col.  iL  s. 

2.  So  to  act  as  in  some  way  or  other  to  afTect 
the  whole  body  ;  wholly,  completely,  entirely  ; 
as   ".  .   .  leaps  bodily   below."     (Lowell,    in 
Goodrich  £  I'orter.) 

If  So  also  colloquial  phrases  like  thesf  are 
used — "  The  tiger  carried  oil' the  man  bodily." 
or,  "  the  flood  carried  away  tlie  bridge  bodily." 

bod   ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BODE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

"  N'.t  free  from  bodiny  thoughta,  a  while 
The  shepherd  stood  ;  .  .  ." 

Wordmorth:  Fidelity. 

"  Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  a-ain." 

llcmant  :  Uwo'rd  of  the  Tomb. 
ZJ.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  persons:  A  foreboding,  an  expectation, 
a  prophecy,  a  vaticination,  a  forecast. 
*'  Say — that  his  boUingt  came  to  pass." 

O-jron :  The  Giaour. 

t  2.  Of  things :  An  omen,  a  portent. 

bod  kin  (l),  •  bod'-I-kln,  » bod'-e  kin, 
*  boy"-de-kln.  *  bod'-y-kin,  s.  [Eiym. 
doubtful ;  the  second  element  is  certainly  the 
usual  Eng.  ditnin.  suffix.  Skeat  thinks  that 
we  may  consider  oot-deand  bod-e  corruptions  of 
the  Celtic  word  now  represented  by  Ir.  bideog; 
Gael.  biodo<7,and  W.  biiimj  -  a  dirk,  a  dagger.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of^things: 

*  (I)  Originally  :  A  small  dagger. 

"  With  Imlkint  was  Qraar  Julius 
Murder  d  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Casslui." 

Chaucer  :  Cent.  Liter.,  Ix.  Ml 
"  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
\Vith  a  bare  tatMn.'^ 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iiL  L 

11  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  poetry  of  an 
antiquarian  cast. 

"  Long  after  rued  that  bodkin't  point" 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  LoM  Minttrel,  T.  H 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pino,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t» 
Or.  wore,  wolf,  v ork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  Subsequently : 

(a)  An  instrument  wherewith  to  dress  the 
hair. 

"  Ton  took  constant  car* 
The  btxlkin.  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare : 
For  this  your  locks  In  paper  durance  bound.* 
Pope:  KapeoftKe  Lock.  IT.  94. 

(6)  A  large-«yed  and  blunt-jxiinted  threading 
instrument  for  leading  a  tape  or  cord  through 
a  hem. 

"  Or  plung'd  In  lakt»  >f  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedg  d  whole  ages  In  a  budkin'i  eye. 

Pope:  Rapt  of  the  Lac*,  it  121. 

*(c)  A  frizzling-iroii. 

*2.  Ofi*rsons  :  One  wedged  in  l>etween  two 
others  for  whom  there  is  only  sufficient  room. 
(Used  also  adjectively.) 

"Cecily  tut  bodkin."— /'.  Montgomery :  Tkrotm  To- 
gether, 1L  62. 

To  ride  or  sit  bodlin  :  To  ride  or  sit  wedged 
in  between  two  others. 

H.  Technically: 

L  Printing:  A  printer's  tool,  something 
like  an  awl,  for  picking  letters  out  of  a  column 
or  page  in  correcting. 

2.  Bookbinding:  A  pointed  steel  instrument 
for  piercing  holes. 

b5d  -kin  (2),  *.  [A  corruption  of  bawlkin.  or 
btiudekin  (q.v.).]  A  rich  kind  of  cloth  worn 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  well  being  gold  and 
the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery. 

IT  The  word  bodkin  (21  dons  not  much  o<">ur 
alone  ;  it  is  used  chiefly  in  the  expression, 
"  Cloth  of  bodkin." 

"Or  tor  to  many  pieces  of  doth  of  bodkin, 
TUsue,  gold,  aUw.te" 

Mauintjer  :  City  Madam,  IL  L 

bo'-dle,  tb8d  -dl-3,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Both- 
well,  an  old  Scottish  mlnt-marter,  as  oMi-r 
ooius  were  called  Atchesons  for  a  sim.l.ir 
reason.] 

L  Lit. :  A  copper  coin,  of  the  vnlne  of  two 
pennies  Scots,  or  the  third  of  an  English  luilf- 
penny. 

"  So  tar  as  I  know,  the  copper  coins  of  two  pennies, 
commonly  called  two  penny  pieces.  >r>Jdle*.  or  turn-re, 
began  to  be  coined  after  the  Restoration,  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  II.'s  reign:  those  coined  under 
William  and  Mary  are  yet  current,  and  our  country- 
men complain,  that  since  the  union.  1707,  the  coinage 
of  these  was  altogether  laid  aside,  whereby  these  old 
ones  being  almost  consumed,  there  is  no  small  stai?- 
nitioii  in  the  commerce  of  things  of  low  uric*,  aud 
hinderanceto  the  relieving  theu-'ocssitlesof  the  poor." 
—Rudd:  Introd.  Andertorii  Dip/am.,  a.  138.  (Jamie- 
ton.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  little  value. 
IF  Not  to  care  a  bndle  corresponds  in  Scotch 
to  the  English  phrase,  not  to  care  a  farthing. 


"Fair  play,  he  cared  na  dells  a  bodrfle." 

Burnt  :  Tarn  ffShtinter. 

BSd  Isi'-an,  t  B6d  ley  -an.  a.  &  s.  [From 
Sir  Thos."  Bodley,  who  was  burn  A.D.  15-14, 
and  died  A.D.  1612.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to   Sir  Thos. 
Bodley. 

B.  As  substantive  :    Tho  library  described 
below.    (Lit.  <£fig.)    [BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.] 

"...  by  the  gift,  of  many  Large-  Paper  copies,  that 
rast  submarine  Borlleicin,  which  stands  in  far  less  risk 
from  fire  than  the  insolent  Ro-lle;an  of  the  upper 
world."—  lie  Quince?  :  H'orkt.  2nd  ed.,  i.  Itt 

Bodleian  or  t  Bodleyan  Library,  s. 

A  library  founded  nt  Oxford  by  Sir  Thos. 
Bodlay,  in  1597,  who  presented  to  it  about 
£10,000  worth  of  books,  and  induced  others 
also  to  become  donors  to  the  institution.  The, 
library  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Novembef 
8,  1602.  The  first  stone  of  a  new  building  to 
accommodate  it  was  laid  on  July  10,  1610. 
In  1838  it  contained  about  250,000  volumes. 
All  members  of  the  University  who  have  taken 
a  degree  are  allowed  to  read  in  it,  as  are 
literary  men  belonging  to  this  and  other 
countries.  As  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum  library,  the  books  are  not  allowed  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  reading-room. 

*  bod-rage,  *  bod-rake,  s.    [BORDRAGE.] 

•bod-word,  s.  [BODEWORD.]  (Bar-hour  :  I'.Ve 
Bruce,  xv.  423.) 

,  -ie,  *bSd'-I.».  & 

.  ..  bodig  =  (1)  bigness  of  stature,  (2)  the 
trunk,  chest,  or  parts  of  it,  t  (3)  the  body,  the 
whole  man  (Somner)  ;  O.  H.  tier,  bntach,  poiach 
=  body;  Gael,  bndhai  g  =  the  human  body: 
compare  also  budheann  —  a  body  in  the  sense 
of  a  hoop  or  baud.  Hindust.  badan  ;  Sans. 
bandlia.] 


b*d-y,  *bSd-ye, 

.    [A.S. 


A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language, : 

(I)  Lit. :  The  material  framework  of  man  or 
of  any  of  the  inferior  animals,  including  the 
bones,  the  several  organs,  the  skin,  with  hair, 
nails,  and  other  appendages. 

"  And  that  most  blessed  bodle.  which  was  borne 
Without  all  blemish  or  reprochfull  blame  " 

Spenter:  tiymae  of  Heavenly  Love. 
"  All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night,  and 
took  the  bodii  of  Saul  and  the  bodiei  of  his  sous  from 
the  wall  .  .  /—I  Son*.  xxxL  12. 
Out  of  the  body,  absent  from,  the  body  :  Dead, 
having  the  soul  dismissed  from  the  body  by 
death. 

"...  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord."— i.  Cor.  v.  8. 

(II)  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Bodily  strength  or  ability. 

"  How  he  mycht  help  him,  throw  body 
Mellyt  with  hey  chewalry." 

Barboiu;  x.  516.  MS.    (Jamietm.) 

(2)  Matter  as  opposed  to  spirit,  matter  as 
opposed  to  other  matter ;   a  material    sub- 
stance ;  a  portion  of  matter ;   as,  a  metallic 
body,  a  combustible  body. 

"  Even  a  metalline  body,  and  therefore  much  more  a 
vegetable  or  animal,  may,  by  lire,  be  turned  into 
water."— Boyle. 

(:i)  Substance,  essence. 

(a)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

".  .  .  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  soorn  her  own  iui.i  :o. 
and  the  very  age  aud  6  «/•/  of  the  time  his  form  aud 
pressure."— ifltaket/i.  :  llamlet.  Hi.  i 

('<)  Of  wine :  Strength  ;  as,  wine  of  a  good 
body. 

(c)  Substance  <ts  opposed  to  a  shadow  ; 
reality  as  opposed  to  representation. 

ne ;  but  the  body  is  of 

(4)  The  main   portion  of  anything  as  dis- 
ting.iished   from    the'  smaller  and    detached 
portions,    as   the   body — i.e.,   the   hull    of   a 
ship,  the  body  of  a  couch,  of  a  church,  of  a 
tree,  <fcc, 

"...  from  whence,  by  the  tmdn  of  Euphrates,  as  far 
as  it  bended  westward  ;  and  afterward  by  a  branch 

"  This  city  has  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the 
bn-i:/  ni  Italy  :  Uiey  might  supply  many  countries  with 

(5)  A  general  collection,  a  pandect ;  as,  it 
body  of  divinity,  a  body  of  the  civil  law. 

(6)  A  garment,  a  vestment. 

"A  Bodti  round  thy  Borl'i,  wherein  that  strange 
Thee  of  thine  sat  snug,  defying  all  variations  of 
climate."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Jletart  to.  bk  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Of  persons: 
0)  Individually. 

(a)  A  person,  a  human  being,  with  no  con- 
tempt indicated.     (Eng.) 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  now  rarely  used, 
though  it  was  once,  as  an  independent  word, 
but  it  still  remains  in  the  very  common  com- 
pound terms,  anyboily,  nobody,  somdicdy,  every- 
body, 4e.  (q.v.).  [ANYBODY,  SOMEBODY,  &c.J 

"  Tis  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  (KX/J/  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen." 

A'Au *«».'..  :  Tim  Gent,  of  Verona.  L  2. 

"  A  deflowr'd  maid  ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  euforc'd 
The  law  against  it  " 

Sliaketp.  :  .Meat,  for  Meat.,  Iv.  4. 

(b)  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  human  Iwiiy, 
man  or  woman,  of  humble  lot,  or  in  a  pitiablo 
plight.     (Scotch.)     (Generally   in    this  sense 
pronounced  in  the  pi.  bu/Wfc.) 

"...   and  that's  the  gate  fisher-wives  live,  pntr 
•laving  bodiet.~— Scott :  An'i-inary.  ch.  xxvi. 
"  Town's  b-xH«t  ran.  an'  stood  abeivh, 

An'  cat  thee  mad." 

Hams:    Thx    AiUd  Farmer's    .Veto    fear    Morning 
Salutation  to  Au  A  uld  Mare  Maggie. 
(2)  Collectively. 

(a)  A  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men  united 
by  a  common  tie  or  organized  for  some  pur- 
pose,   as    for   deliberation,    government,    or 
business. 

"...  every  peer  accused  of  hich  treason  should  be 
tried  by  the  who'.e  body  of  the  i*erage."— Maciulay : 
Iliu.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

(b)  A  mass  of  men,  even  when  not  so  united. 

"...  life  and  death  have  divided  between  them  the 
whole  body  of  mankind."— /footer. 

(c)  The  main  jwirt  of  an  army  ;  the  centra , 
as  distinguished   from  the  wings,   the    van- 
guard, and  the  rear-guard, 

"The  van  of  the  king's  army  was  led  l>y  the  geierj 
and  Wilni.it .  in  the  b  »ly  was  the  king  and  the  prince  ; 
and  the  rear  c  <nsiated  of  one  thousand  foot,  com- 
manded wider  Colonel  Thelwell."— Clarendon. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bo<!>i, 
corpse,  and  carcase :  —  "  Body,  here  taken  in  the 


improper  sense  for  a  dead  budy,  ...  is  appli- 
cable to  either  men  or  brutes,  corpse  to  lueu 
only,  and  carcase  to  brutes  ouly,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  When  speak- 
ing of  any  particular  person  who  is  deceased, 
we  should  use  the  simple  term  body  ;  the  body 
was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unburied.  When 
designating  its  condition  as  lifeless,  the  term 
corpse  is  preferable  ;  he  was  taken  up  as  a 
cor/>se.  When  designating  the  body  as  a  life- 
less lump  separated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be 
characterised  (though  contemptuously)  as  a 
carcase  ;  the  fowls  devour  the  carcase."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Syn.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom.  :  Any  solid  figure  ;  as,  a  spherical 
body. 

"The  pith  of  a  moving  point  Is  a  line,  that  of  a 
geomutrfo  bo  I-/  is  another  txjdi/."—WeUb<Kh:  Tratu. 
(Goodrich  i  Porter.) 

2.  Physics:    An    aggregate    of   very    small 
molecules,   these  again   being  aggregates    of 
still  smaller  atoms.     The  object  of  physics  is 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  presented    by 
bodies.    (Ganot  :  Physics  (trans,  by  Atkinson), 
5th  ed.,  p.  1.) 

3.  Akliem.     PI.  (bodies):    Metallic  bodies, 
metals,   answering  to  the   celestial   bodies  — 
i.e.,  to  the  planets.    They  are  contradistin- 
guished from  spirits  —  i.e.,  such  bodies  as  can 
be  driven  oil'  in  vapour  ;  four  such  spirits  aud 
seven  bodies  were  recognised.     (See  ex.) 

"  I  wol  you  telle  as  was  me  taught  also 
The  I'oure  spirit/,  and  the  holies  seueu 
By  ordre,  as  ofto  herd  I  my  lord  neuen. 
The  finite  spirit  quyksilvcr  culled  is  : 
The  sejound  orpim.nt  :  the  thrid.lo  I  wis 
Sal  anm>ui:ic,  and  the  fertile  brem^tuou. 
The  bo-lies  seven,  cek.  lo  hem  heer  anoon. 
Sol  guld  la,  aud  Luna  silver  we  thrept.-  ; 
ilara  yreii.  Mercuric  quyksilver  we  clepe  ; 
Saturnus  leed,  and  Jubitur  is  tyu. 
And  Venus  cop-T.  by  my  fader  kyu." 

Chaucer:  O.  T..  Oroup  C.,  819-8W. 

*  4.  Arch.:  The  old  term  for  what  is  now 

generally  called  main  or  middle  aisle  of  the 

nave  of  a  church,  and  is  perhaps  occasionally 

used  for  the  whole  nave,  including  the  aisles. 

"And  the  forsaide  Richard  sail  make  the  ho-l-i  of  the 

Klrke  accordnunt  of   widcncs  betwene  the  pliers  to 

the   quere."—  Contract    for   Culterirlc   Church,    p.    ». 

(Uloss.  of  Her.} 

5.  Fortif.  :  By  the  body  of  a  place  is  meant  — 

(1)  The  works  next  to  and  surrounding  a 
town,  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  regular  or 
irregular.    (Griffitlis.) 

(2)  The  spac^  inclosed  within  the  interior 
works  of  a  fortitication. 

6.  Vehicles:    The  bed,  box,   or  receptacle 
for  the  load. 

7.  Agricultural    Implements:    The   portion 
of  an   instrument,   a   plough    for   example, 
engaged  in  the  active  work. 

8.  Printing:  The  shank  of  a  type,  indicating 
size,  as  agate  face  on  nonpareil  b<)dy.  (Knig',t  ) 

9.  Music:    (1)    The    resonance   box    of  a 
stringed  instrument,  (2)  the  part  of  a  wind 
instrument  which  remains  alter  the  removal 
of  mouthpiece,  crooks,  and  bell.    (Stainer  it 
Barrett.) 

10.  Painting  :  Consistency,  thickness. 

1  To  bear  a  body  :  A  term  used  of  colours 
which  can  be  ground  so  fine  aud  so  thoroughly 
mixed  with  oil  that  they  seem  a  coloured  ou 
rather  tuan  colour  to  wiiich  oil  has  been 
added. 

11.  Law: 

(1)  Of  things:  The  main  part  of  an  instru- 
ment as  distinguished  from  the  introduction 
and  signature.    (If/wrfou.) 

(2)  Of  persons:  The  person  ordered  to  be 
brought     up    under    a    habeas    corpus   act. 


body-bending,  a.     Bending  the  body. 
(Used  of  toil.) 

"  With  the  gr..ss  aims  and  bvly-bending  toil 
Of  a  p  xir  brotherhood  who  wall;  the  e-irth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised.  * 
\Yoranojr.h:  Kxc.irtiun,  bk,  viii. 

body-clothes,  *  body  cloaths,  s.  pi. 

Clothing  for  the  body.  (U.se-.l  more  of  clotu>, 
nigs,  or  anything  similar  cast  over  or  wrapped 
around  horses,  than  of  vestments  for  human 
beings.) 

"  I  am  infor-ned  that  «cver-v!  asses  are  kept  in  body- 

rlo  i  'hi.  and  sweated  every  morning  upon  t&B  heath."— 

Additon. 

body-colours,  s.  pi.    Colours  which  havo 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  J6HW;  cat,  9311,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,    sion  -  oL.-ua;  -(ion,  -sioa  =  ~aua.    -clous,  -t.o-is,  -sious  =  slid-,    -tie,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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body— bog 


"body,"  thickness,  or  consistency,  as  distin- 
guished from  tints  or  washes.    (Ogilvie.) 

body-heart,  s.    [HEART,    (ffer.).] 
body-hoop,  s. 

Naut. :  The  bands  of  a  built  mast. 

body-loop,  s. 

Vehicles  :  An  iron  bracket  or  strap  by  which 
the  body  is  supported  upon  the  spring  bar. 

body-plan, ». 

Shipbuilding :  An  end  elevation,  showing 
the  water-lines,  buttock  and  bow  lines,  diago- 
nal lines,  &c. 

body  politic,  s. 

1.  The  collective  body  of  a  nation  under 
civil  government.     As  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  body  politic  so  associate  themselves, 
they  take  collectively  the  name  of  people  or 
nation.    (Bouvier.)    (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

•••Th«  Soul  Politic  having  departed,'  says  Teufels- 
drdckh,  '  what  can  follow  but  that  the  Bodv  Politic  be 
decently  interred,  to  avoid  putrescence  ?'  —Carlyle  : 
Sartor  lietnrtui,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  corporation.    (Wharton.) 
body-post,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  The  post  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  opening  in  the  dead-wood  in  which  the 
•crew  rotates. 

body-servant,  s.    A  valet. 

"The  laird's  servant— that's  no  to  say  his  bixly- 
tervant,  but  the  helper  like — rade  express  by  this  e'en 
to  fetch  the  houdie."— Scott  .•  Ouy  bannering,  ch.  i. 

body-snatcher,  s.  One  who  snatches 
or  steals  a  body  from  a  graveyard  for  the 
purpose  of  dissecting  it,  or  selling  it  to  those 
who  will  do  so  ;  a  resurrection-man. 

body  snatching,  s.  The  act  of  stealing 
a  body  from  a  graveyard  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection. 

body-whorl,  s. 

Conchol. :  The  last  turn  of  the  shell  of  a 
Gasteropod. 

bSd'-tf  (pret.  bodied),  v.t.  [From  body,  a. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  clothe  with  a  body,  to  assume  a  body. 
(Used  reflexively  of  a  spirit  or  any  similar 
entity.) 

"For  the  spiritual  will  always  bodv  Itself  forth  in 
the  temporal  history  of  men  ;  the  spiritual  is  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  temporal."— Carlyle:  Heroet,  lect  iv. 

2.  Mentally  to  give   "body,"  or  a   nearer 
approach  to  substantiality,  to  some  airy  con- 
ception. 

"  As  imagination  bod'iet  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shaiws." 

Shaketp.  :  MM.  ftight't  Dream,  v.  L 

3.  To  trace  out,  to  image  forth,  to  fore- 
shadow. 

"  Of  many  changes,  aptly  Join'd, 

Is  bodied  forth  tile  second  whole." 
Tennyton :  Worki  (Strahan,  1872),  vol.  i.,  p.  269. 

bSd'-y-guard  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  body ; 
guard.]  A  guard  of  soldiers  or  other  armed 
men,  whose  office  it  is  to  protect  and  defend 
the  person  of  a  sovereign,  a  prince,  a  general, 
or  a  similar  dignitary. 

*botT-y-ly,  a.  A  adv.  [BODILY.]  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

*  bodyn,  pa.  par.    [BIDDEN.]    (Scotch.)    Spec., 
bidden  or  challenged  to  battle. 

"  And  he  war  bodyn  all  evynly." 

Harbour :  Bruce,  vii.  10s. 

*  boef,  «.     The  same  as  BEEF  (q.v.). 

"  And  bet  than  olde  boef  is  the  tendra  vel" 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  9,294. 

Bo'  er,  ».     [Dutch.] 

1.  A  Dutch  colonist  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  South  Africa. 

2.  A  citizen  of  the  South  African  Republic 
(formerly  known  as  the  Transvaal),  which  was 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  the  original  Boer 
settlements  at  the  Cape. 

Boe-6  tian  (tian  as  shan),  o.  [From 
Basotia.  See  def.  1.) 

1.  Geog.:   Pertaining  to  Bceotia,  a  country 
of  .ancient  Greece,  west  and  north  of  Attica. 
Its  atmosphere  was  thick,  which  was  held  to 
make  the  inhabitants  stupid.     Nevertheless, 
the  region  produced  the  great  military  generals 
Epaminondas   and   Pelopidas,  the   historian 
Plutarch,  and  the  poets  Hesiod  and  Pindar. 

2.  Fig.  :  Stupid,  dull  in  intellect. 


*  boot  Ings,  *  buit  -ings,  s.    [O.  Eng.  boet, 
buit  =  Eng.  boot,  and  dim.  suff.  -ing.}    Half- 
boots,  or  leathern  spatterdashes. 

"  Thou  brings  the  Carrik  clay  to  Edinburgh  cross, 

Upon  thy  boetingi  hobblaud  hard  as  horn." 
Dunbar:  Evergreen,  il.  58  ;  also  59,  »t.  22.    (Jamitton.) 

*  bof-et,  s.    [BOFFET,  BUFFET.  ] 

*  bof-et'-ynge,  ».    [BUFFETING.] 

*  bof-fet,  "bof-fete,  'bof-et,*.  [BUFFET.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

boffet  stole, ».    [BUFFET-STOOL.] 

*  bofte,  *  bi-hofte,  s.    [From  A.S.  behdjian 
=  to  behove.]    [BEHOOF.]    Behoof. 

"  And  to  min  louerdes  bofte  bi-crauen  ; 
For  Itindcs  luue  he  was  hire  hold." 

Story  of  Oen.  i  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  1,3(8-9. 

*  bog,  a.      [The  same  as  Bio  (q.v.).]      Big, 
tumid,  swelling,  proud. 

"  The  thought  of. this  should  cause  the  jollity  of  thy 
spirit  to  quail,  and  thy  bog  and  bold  heart  to  lie 
abashed."— llogert :  Jtaaman  ihe Syrian, p.  18.  (Trench, 
On  tome  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  14.) 

big  (1),  *  bigg,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ir.  boglach,  bogach 
=  a  bog,  a  moor,  a  marsh  ;  Gael,  boglach  —  a 
marsh,  a  quagmire,  any  place  where  a  beast  is 
apt  to  stick  fast  ;  bogaich  =  to  moisten,  to 
soften,  from  bog  =  soft,  miry,  moist,  damp  ; 
Ir.  bog  =  soft,  tender,  penetrable.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  (1)  A  moss,  a  morass,  a  quagmire; 
wet,  spongy  ground  composed  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter. 

"Birkiu  bewis,  about  bnggii  and  well  is." 

Gawan  t  ilol.,  i.  a. 

"  A  gulf  profound  !  as  that  Serbonian  bog. 
Betwixt  Damlata  and  mount  C  isius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  it. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Rapparees  of 
th«  Bog  of  Allen."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
(2)  Boggy  land. 

"  Every  thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor."— Ma- 
caul,v:  Uist.  Bng..ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  in  which  one  is  apt  to 
sink  hopelessly  bemired. 

"  And  thine  was  smother'd  in  the  stench  and  fog 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog." 

Cowper :  Expostulation. 

"  He  walks  upon  bogt  and  whirlpools  ;  wheresoever 
he  treads,  he  sinks."— South. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Growing  in  bogs  ;  as,  bog-asphodel,  bog- 
rush. 

2.  Living  in  bogs  ;  as,  bog-bumper. 

bog-asphodel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  a  plant  genus, 
the  Narthecium,  and  specially  of  the  N.  ossifra- 
gum,  or  Lancashire  Bog-asphodel.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Juncacese  (Rushes).  It  has  a 
yellow-coloured  perianth,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  ordinary  rushes.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical.  It  is  frequent  in  bogs,  on  moors  and 
mountains,  and  is  by  no  means  confined,  as 
its  English  specific  name  would  imply,  to 
Lancashire.  [NARTHECIUM.] 

bog-bean,  s.  A  name  for  the  botanical 
genus  Menyaiithes,  more  commonly  called 
Buck  bean  (q.v.). 

bog-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name'for  the  Cranberry  (Vaccinium, 
oxycoccus). 

bog-blaeberry,  .-•.  The  same  as  the 
BLUEBERRY(q.v.).  (Rural  CycloiicKi.Ua ;  Britten 
£  Holland.) 

bog-blltter,  s.  The  Bittern  (Botaurus 
steilaris).  (Scotch.) 

bog-bumper,  s.    A  name  for  the  Bittern. 

If  Jamieson  limits  this  word  to  Roxburgh- 
shire, but  it  is  so  natural  an  appellation  for 
the  bird  that  it  is  probably  in  use  in  various 
other  parts. 

bog-butter,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Butyrellite  (q.v.) 

bog-cutting,  a.  Cutting  or  designed  to 
cut  turough  a  bog. 

Bog-cutting  plough : 

Agric.  &  Hortic. :  An  instrument  for  cutting 
and  turning  up  boggy  or  peaty  soil  for  fuel 
or  chemical  uses. 

bog-earth,  s.  The  kind  of  earth  or  mud 
deposited  by  bogs  over  an  impervious  sub- 
soil. It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  with  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  decomposed  and  de- 


composing vegetable  fibre.     Gardeners  highly 
prize  it,  especially  for  American  plants. 

bog-featherfoil,  s.  [Eng.  feather,  and 
O.  Eng.  foil;  Vr.feuille;  from  Lat.  folium  = 
leaf.  So  named  from  its  feathery  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  a  primulaceous 
plant,  the  Water-violet  (Hottonia  palustris.) 

bog-gled,  s.  A  bird,  the  Moor  Buzzard 
(Buteo  ceruginosus).  (Scotch.) 

bog-hay,  i.  Meadow  hay ;  hay  which 
grows  naturally  in  meadows.  (Scotch.) 

"  Meadow  hay,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Renfrewshire, 
bof-hay,  .  .  ."—Wilton:  Renf.,  p.  112. 

t  bog-house,  *.  A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 
(Johnson.) 

bog  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Limonite.     It  occurs  In  a 
loose  and  porous  state  in  marshy  places,  often 
enclosing  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  in  a  semi- 
fosailized  state. 

2.  A  variety  of  Limnite. 

bog-jumper,    bog  jumper,  s.     The 

Bittern  (Botaurus  stellaris).     (Scotch.) 

bog-land,  bog  land,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  Land  or  a  country  which 
is  boggy. 

B.  As  adjective :  Living  in  or  belonging  to 
a  marshy  country. 

"  Men  without  heads  and  women  without  hose, 
Each  bring  his  love  a  bog-land  captive  home." 

Dryden :  Prol.  to  the  Prophetea. 

bog-manganese,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.).  It  consists 
of  oxide  of  manganese  and  water,  often  with 
lesser  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina, 
&c.  Groroilite  and  Reissacherite  are  sub- 
varieties  of  it. 

bog-moss,  s.  A  common  book-name  for 
various  species  of  Sphagnum.  (Prior;  Britten 
£  Holland.) 

bog-myrtle,  bog  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch 
Myrtle  (Myrica  gale).  Though  fragrant  like 
the  Myrtle,  it  has  no  real  affinity  to  it.  [GALE, 
MYRTLE.] 

bog-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Buckbean,  or  Marsh  Trefoil 
(Menyanthes  trifuliata.) 

bog-oak,  s.    Oak  timber  from  a  bog. 
bog-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  orchideons 
genus  Malaxis,  and  specially  of  the  SM^le 
British  species,  M.  paludosa.  It  is  a  suit  11 
plant,  from  two  to  four  inches  high,  willi 
minute  erect  greenish  spikes  of  flowers.  It 
lives  in  spongy  bogs,  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

bog-ore,  s.    [Boo  IRON-ORE.] 
bog-pimpernel,  bog  pimpernel,  s. 

Bot.:  A  British  species  of  Pimpernel,  Ana- 
gallis  tenella.  It  is  found,  as  its  English 
name  imports,  in  bogs,  and  not  like  its  con- 
gener, tlie  Scarlet  Pimpernel  (A.  arvensis),  in 
corn-fields.  It  is  a  small  creeping  plant  with 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

bog-rush,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  An  English  book-name  for  Schoenus, 
a  genus  of  the  order  Cyperacese  (Sedges).     As 
now  limited  it  contains  only  the  Black  Bog- 
rush,  a  plant  found  on  wet  moors,  and  recog- 
nisable on  account  of  its  dark  brown,  nay, 
almost  black,  heads  of  flowers.    The  additionr.1 
British  species  once   placed  in  it   are  now 
transferred  to  other  genera. 

2.  Ornith.  :  An  unidentified  species  of  war- 
bler about  the  size  of  a  wren. 

bog-spavin,  s. 

Far. ;  An  encysted  tumour  filled  with  gela- 
tinous matter  inside  the  hough  of  a  horse. 
(White.) 

bog-Stalker,  s.  An  idle  and  stupid  va- 
grant. (Scotch.) 

"  William's  a  wise,  judicious  lad. 
Has  harms  mair  than  e'er  ye  had. 

Ill-bred  bog-italker." 
Ramsay:  Poemt  ii.  338.     (Jamieton.) 

If  To  stand  like  a  bog-stalker ;  to  look  like  a 
bog-stalker :  To  stand  or  look  as  if  perplexed, 
as  one  seeking  the  eggs  of  certain  birds  in 
boggy  ground  requires  to  look  anxiously  wher« 
he  puts  his  foot  in  the  treacherous  quagmire. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
•r,  wor*.  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  ^  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


bog— bogwort 
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bog-tract,  s.  A  tract  or  expanse  of  land 
•bound ing  in  bogs. 

"...  the  vast  moorlands  and  bog-tracti  of  West 
Hants  and  Donet  .  .  ."—  Hooker  t  Arnott :  Brit.  Flor., 
7th  ed.  (1855).  p.  418. 

bog-violet,  bog  violet,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  Common  Butterwort 
(Pinguicula  vulgaris.) 

bog-whortleberry,  bog-whort,  *. 

Bot.:  The  Great  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  uligi- 
nosum).  [WHORTLEBERRY,  VACCINIUM.] 

*  bog  (2),  s.    [A.S.  boga  =  (l)  a  bow,  an  arch, 
(2)  anything  that  bends.  ]    A  bough. 

"  The  seuiMidai  eft  ut  it  tog. 
And  brogt  a  grene  oliues  oog." 
Starn  of  dm.  *  Exod.  (ed.  M  orris),  607-8. 

*  b8gt  a.  &  *•    [Of  unknown  etymology.) 

A.  A$  adj. :  Bold,  blustering,  saucy. 

B.  As  xulist.  :  Brag,  boastfulness.   (X.E.D.) 
trig,  v.t.  &  i.     [Prom  bog  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into  a  bog. 

"Of  Middletou's  hone  three  hundred  were  taksii, 
and  one  hundred  were  togged."—  Whiteluck:  JUtm. 
(1682),  p.  580. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cause  to  sink  into  contempt  or 
oblivion. 

"  Twas  time ;  his  invention  had  been  bogg'd  else." 
Ben  Joruon  :  Every  Man  uut  of  hit  Humour. 

B.  liitrans.:  To  be  bemired ;   to  stick  in 
marshy  ground. 

"That  .  .  .  his  horse  bogged ;  that  the  deponent 
helped  some  others  to  take  the  horse  out  of  the  bogg." 
— fria.lt  of  the  Soni  of  Kob  Ron,  p.  120.  (Jamietnn. ) 

*  boge,  s.    [A.S.  boga  =  a  bow.]    A  bow. 

"  Lamech  with  wrethe  is  knape  nani. 
Vn-bcute  is  boge.  a  d  bet.  and  slog." 

Story  of  Oen.  i  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  482-S. 

bo'-gSy.  bo'-gy,  s.  [Cognate  with  boggart 
andf  bugle,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  bugbear;  anything 
designed  to  frighten. 

I  am  Bogey,  and  I  frighten  every  body  away."— 


Thackeray. 

"There  are 
playing  bogy  i 


plenty   of    >uch    foulish   attempts   at 
L  the  history  of  nations."— C.  Kingiley. 


"  bo  goys  liche,  *  bog-gysche  ly,  adv. 
[BocoisuyE.]  In  a  boasting,  boisterous,  or 
bold  manner. 

"...  4  bogeydiche  as  a  boye  •  busked  to  the 
kychene  "—  William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeatl,  1707. 

bSg'-gart,  s.  jThe  same  as  O.  Eng.  bug-word 
=  a  terrifying  word.  In  North  of  England 
boggart  =  a  spectre  ;  from  Wei.  bwg  bwgan, 
bn-gan,  bwganod  =  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear.) 
[Boc.Ev,  BUG-WORD.)  A  bugbear.  (Scotch). 

"It  is  not  as  men  saye,  to  wit.  Hell  is  but  a  boggarde 
to  scarre  children  onelie."—  Kollock:  On  the  Pension, 
p.1.12. 

•  bog   gisshe,      *  bog   gysche,     *  bag 
gysch  yn,  a.    (Boo,  a.\    Inclined  to  bins- 
ter;  puffed-up,  Ixild.   (N.E.D.)  (Prompt.Parv.) 

bog  -gle,  *  bo  -gle,  v.  i.  [Probably  from  Prov. 
Eng.  boggle  —  Scotch  bogle  (q.v.).  See  also 
boggart  and  bogie.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  shrink  back,  or  to  hesitate  to 
move  forward  along  a  road  on  account  of  real 
or  apprehended  dangers  in  the  way. 

"  We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance, 
and  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  bugbear."— Glun- 
tilte. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shrink  back,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
from  any  danger  or  difficulty,   to  be  timid 
about  moving  forward. 

"...  bebogling  at  them  at  first"— Wood.-  Athena 
Oxon. 

"  Nature,  that  rude,  and  in  her  first  essay. 
Stood  boggling  at  the  roughness  of  the  way ; 
Us'd  to  the  road,  unknowing  to  return, 
Goes  boldly  on,  and  loves  the  path  when  worn." 
Dryden. 

2.  To  hesitate  or  doubt  what  conclusion  to 
come  to  in  a  matter  of  doubt  presented  to  the 
judgment. 

"  And  never  baggie  to  restore 
I  The  members  you  deliver  o'er. 

Upon  demand."  Ifudibrai. 

"  The  well-shaped  changeling  is  a  man  that  has  a 
rational  soul,  say  you.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer 
and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  natter  than 
ordinary,  and  then  yon  begin  to  boggle."— Locke. 

"*  3.  To  dissemble,  to  play  the  hypocrite. 

"  When  summoned  to  his  last  end  it  was  no  time  to 
boggle  with  the  world."— Homl. 

bog  -gle,  s.    [BooLE.]    (Scotch  and  Prov.  Eng.) 
big'-glecl,  jw.  par.  &  a.    [BoooLE,  ».] 
t  bog  -gler,  s.    [Eng.  boggle,  v.,  &  suffix  -er.] 
1.  Lit. :  One  who  boggles,  one  who  is  easily 


terrified  by  imaginary  or  real  dangers  or  per- 
plexed by  difficulties. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  woman  who  swerves  from  the 
path  of  virtue  and  becomes  bemired  in  vice. 

"  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard— 
O  misery  on't !— the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Ant.  aid  Cleop..  lit  IS. 

bSg'-gtfng,  pr.  par.    [BOOOLE,  v.  (q.v.).] 

* bdg'-glfcb, a.  [Eng.  boggHe);  -ish.]  Obliged 
to  turn  aside  when  difficulty  presents  itself. 

"  What  wise  man  or  woman  doth  not  know,  that 
nothing  is  more  sly,  touchy,  anil  bogglith,  nothing 
more  violent,  rash,  and  various,  than  that  opinion, 
prejudice,  passion,  and  superstition,  of  the  many,  or 
common  people."— flu.  Taylor:  Art  if.  Handtomenea, 
p.  172. 

bdg'-gly,  bog'-H-ly,  *  bog'-Ue,  a.  [Scotch 
bogle;  and  suffix  -y.]  Infested  with  hob- 
goblins. (Scotch.) 

"...  down  the  boglie  causie. " 

Remaint  of  KithvLale  Song,  p.  94. 
"...    alone  in  a  boggly  glen  on  a  sweet  summer's 
night."— Blacka.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1820,  p.  615.   (Jamieton.) 

*  bogg-sclent,  v.i.    [Prom    Eng.    bog,  and 
Scotch  sklent  —  to  slant  (?).]    To  avoid  action 
by  slanting  or  striking  off  obliquely  into  a  bog 
in  the  day  of  battle. 

"  Some  lodg'd  in  pockets,  foot,  and  bone. 
Yet  still  bngg-sclented  when  they  yoocked." 
Colril :  Mock  Poem,  pt  i.,  p.  84.    (Jamieton.) 

bo"g'-gif,  «•  [Eng.  bog;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  a 
bog,  containing  a  bog  or  bogs. 

"  Queuch'd  in  a  boggy  syrtls,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  fouiider'd.  on  he  fares." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  ii 

*  bog'-gysche,  a.    [BOOQISSHE.] 

*  b5g'-  gysche  -  Ijf,     adv.      [BOOEYSLICHE.] 
Tumidly,  proudly. 

"Boggytchely.    Tumide."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bogh,  v.i.    [A.S.  bugan  =  to  bow.]    To  bow. 
(Cursor  Mundi,  307.) 

*  bogh,  s.    [Boron.]    (Cursor  Mundi,  314.) 

*  boghe,  s.    [A.S.  boga  =  a  bow.]    A  bow. 

*  boghe-draghte,  s.    Bow-shot. 

"  With  streugthe  thay  reculede  that  host  a-bak, 
more  than  a  boghe*iraghte."—8ir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herr- 
tage).  3040. 

*boghe-schot,s.  Bow-shot.  (Sir Ferumb., 
ed.  Heritage,  90.) 

*  bog-here,  s.    [BOWYEB,  BOGHIEN,  Bow,  v.] 

*  boght  (1),  pret.  of  v.     [BUY.]    Bought. 

"  Lavyne,  and  thou  Lucresse  of  Rome  tonne, 
Aud  Polixene,  that  boghten  love  so  dere." 
Chaucer :  Prol.  to  Legende  of  Ooode  Women. 

*  boght  (2),  pret.  of  v.     [Bow,  v.  ]    Stooped, 
bent. 

"  A  bight  adoun  on  that  tyde,  and  caught  hym  by 
the  snoute,  and  cast  him  on  the  ryuer  vnryde,  and 
folghede  tho  forth  the  route.1— Sir  Ferumb.  (ed. 
Heritage),  1760, 1761. 

*  bOght,  S.       [BlGHT.] 

bo'-gle,  bo'-g^,  s.  &  a.  [A  dialectal  word 
of  unknown  etymology.] 

A.  -4s  subst.    Steam-engine  :  A  four-wheeled 
truck  supporting  the  fore-part  of  a  locomotive. 
The  same  as  bogie-frame  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  an  engine 
or  anything  similar. 

bogie-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  locomotive  -  engine  em- 
ployed at  a  railroad  station  in  moving  cars 
and  making  up  trains.  The  driving-wheels 
and  cylinders  are  on  a  truck,  which  is  free  to 
turn  on  a  centre-pin.  [BOGIE-FRAME.] 

bogie-frame,  .--. 

Railroad  engineering :  A  four-wheeled  truck, 
turning  on  a  pivoted  centre,  for  supporting 
the  front  part  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

*  bo '-gill -bo,  s.    [BOGLE-BO.] 

bo  gle,  bo  gill,  bu'-gil  (Scotch),  *.  [From 
Wei.  bygel,  bygelydd  =  a  ougbear,  a  scarecrow, 
a  hobgoblin.  Compare  also  bygylu  =  to 
threaten  ;  bugad  =  confused  noise.]  [BOGGLE, 
BUGBEAR.] 

I.  Of  the  forms  bogle,  bogill,  and  bugil 
(Scotch): 

1.  Of  beings: 

(1)  A  hobgoblin,  a  spectre.    (Scotch.) 

' '  Ohaist  nor  bogle  shal t  thou  fear. "          Burnt. 

(2)  Anything  designed  to  frighten. 


(3)  A  scarecrow,  a  bugbear ;  anything  which 
frightens,  or  is  at  least  designed  to  frighten. 

"  The  leaf  blenkis  of  that  bugil  fra  his  bleirit  erne. 
As  Belzebub  had  on  me  blent,  abasit  my  spruit." 

Ounbar :  Maitland  Poemt. 

2.  Of  things,  abstract   conception*,  <tc. :    A 

Elay  of  children  or  young  people,  in  which  one 
unts  the  rest  around  the  stacks  of  corn  in 
a  farm-yard.     Hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
bogill  about  the  stacks. 

"At  e'en  at  the  gloaming  nae  swankles  are  roaming 
'Hong  stacks  with  the  lassies  at  bogle  totilay." 

Iti'Kiit :  Songt,  ii.  8.    (Jamitton) 
H  Bogle  about  the  bush : 

1.  Lit. :  To  chase  a  number  of  other  children 
round  a  bush.    [BooEY.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  circumvent. 

"  I  played  at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi'  them,  I  cajoled 
them.  —Scott .-  Waver  ley,  ch.  Ixx. 

bo'-gle,  v.t.     [From  bogle,  s.    Compare  also 
WeL     bygylu  =  to    threaten  ;     bwgwth  =  to 
threaten,  to  scare,  to  terrify.] 
1 1.  To  terrify. 
2.  To  enchant. 

"...  that  y  MI  may  not  think  to  bogle  us  with 
beautiful  and  blazing  words  .  .  . "— J/c  Ward  :  Con- 
tendingi. 

bo'-gle-bo,  *  bo  -gfll-bo,  5.  [According  to 
Warton,  Boh  was  the  son  of  Odin,  and  one  of 
the  most  formidable  Gothic  generals,  whose 
very  name  was  a  terror.  More  probably  from 
Wei.  bo  =  a  bugbear,  a  scare-crow.] 
L  A  hobgoblin,  a  spectre. 

"  Has  some  bogle-bo 

Glowriii  frae  many  auld  waure  gi'eu  ye  a  fleg?" 
Ramtay  :  Poemt,  ii.  4 

2.  A  petted  humour. 

"  Quhat  reek  to  tak  the  hogill-bo 
My  bouie  burd  for  ane's." 

Philotui:  S.  P.  J?.,  ill.  it, 

IT  According  to  Skinner,  used  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  mean  a  scarecrow. 

bdg'-lSt,  *.  [Eng.  bog  (1),  s.,  dim.  sun*,  -let.] 
A  little  bog,  a  small  tract  of  boggy  land. 
(Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  p.  432.) 

Bo-go- mil'-i -an  (bo-go-mi'-les,  s.  pi.),  a. 
&  *.  [From  Moesian  Sclav,  bogomilus  =  one 
who  implores  the  divine  mercy,  which  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  described  under  B.,  and 
his  followers  constantly  did.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  sect  de- 
scribed under  B. 

"  The  Bogomilian  sect,  that  strange  renaissance  of 
dualism."— Canon  lid<to»  :  The  Slari.  Dec.  8.  187*. 

B.  As  substantive.    Ch.  Hist. :  A  Sclavonic 
Christian  sect,  founded  in  the  12th  century 
by  a  monk  called  Basil.    His  tenets  were  akin 
to   those   of    the    Manicheans   and    of  the 
Gnostics.    He  believed  that  the  human  body 
was  created  not  by  God,  but  by  a  demon 
whom  God  had  cast  from  heaven.     Basil  was 
burnt  alive  at  Constantinople  for  his  tenets 
under    the     Emperor     Alexius    Comnemis. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v., 
§2.) 

*  bogt,  pret.  of  v.  [BOUGHT.  A.S.  bohte.  See 
also  BUY.]  Bought 

"  So  michel  fe  thor  is  hem  told. 
He  hauen  him  bog',  he  haueu  sold.1* 
Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.  (ed.  Skeat),  1,993-4. 

b6g'-tr8t-ter,  t.  [Eng.  bog;  trotter  =  one 
who  trots.] 

1.  Gen. :   A  contemptuous  appellation  for 
an   Irishman,  as  inhabiting  a  country   with 
many  bogs  to  be  traversed. 

".  .  .  and  two  Irishmen,  or.  in  tt«  phrase  of  th« 
newspapers  of  that  day,  bogcrottert,  .  .  .'—  Macaula*  : 
Hilt,  fng.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Spec. :  An  Irish  secret  society. 

"While  in  Ireland,  which,  as  mentioned,  is  their 
grand  parent  hive,  they  go  by  a  perplexing  iimlt(|>li. 
city  of  designations,  such  as  Kmnrot'trt.  Redshank*. 
Bibbonmen,  Cottiers,  Peep-of-Day  Boys  "— Cariylt : 
Sartor  Ketartui,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  x. 

b&g'-trdf-tlng,  a.  [Eng.  bog  (I),  s.,and  trot- 
ting.] Living  among  bogs  or  in  a  country 
abounding  with  bogs. 

"  Beware  of  bng.tr»ttiny  quacks."-  Ooldimith :  Cititen 
l/tht  World,  Ho.  Ixviii. 

bo'-gus,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Sham, 
counterfeit.  A  cant  term  flrsi  applied  to 
com,  now  to  anything  spurious,  as  bagu» 
degrees,  a  bogus  suicide.  (Chiefly  American.) 

bog  wood,  s.  [Eng.  bog;  wood.]  Wood 
taken  from  a  bog. 

"  A  piece  of  lighted  boa-mod  which  he  carried  in  • 
lantern."— ^co«t :  fair  Maid  of  Perth  (M28).  lii.  107. 

bdg'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  60.7,  and  sun*,  -wort.]  The 
same  as  BOO-BERRY  (q.v.). 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  J<Swl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   Bin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  - tian  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  snus.    -We,  -gle,  &c.  =  bel,  gel. 
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bo'-gy(l),  s. 

•  bo-gy  (2),  s.    A  kind  of  fur.    [BrjDGE.] 

*boh9he,  s.    [BOTCH.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bo  he  a,  s.  &  o.     [From  Wui,  pronounced  by 
the  Chinese  Bui,  the  name  of  the  hills  where 
this  kind  of  tea  is  grown  (AfoA»).J 
A*  -As  substantive : 

*  1.  Originally :  Any  kind  of  black  tea,  the 
assumption  being  made  that  it  came  from 
the  Wui  hills  in  China  or  their  vicinity. 
Green  tea  was  distinguished  as  hyson.  Per- 
haps in  the  poetic  examples  bohea  may  mean 
tea  in  general. 

"  As  some  frail  cup  of  China's  fairest  mold 
The  tumults  of  the  boiling  bohea  braves. 
And  holds  secure  the  coffee's  sable  waves." 

TickeU, 

"  To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  uiuse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Jin  Blunt,  15,  1«. 

2.  Spec. :  A  designation  (which  became  ob- 
solete or  obsolescent  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century)  given  to  a  particular  kind  or 
quality  of  black  tea.  Nearly  all  the  bohea 
imported  came  from  the  upland  parts  of  the 
province  of  Fokien,  the  remainder  being 
grown  in  Woping,  a  district  of  the  Canton 

}>rovince.  Of  the  black  teas,  bohea  was  the 
east  valuable  in  quality,  the  order  in  the 
ascending  scale  being  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong, and  pekoe.  Part  of  the  bohea  sold 
consisted  of  the  fourth  crop  of  the  Fokien 
teas  left  unsold  in  th»  market  of  Canton  after 
the  season  of  exportation  had  passed.  Mr. 
Hugh  M.  Matheson  writes,  "  Its  colour  was 
brown,  the  make  rather  ragged  and  irregular, 
and  the  flavour  coarse." 

"...  to  export  European  commodities  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls, 
saltpetre,  and  bohea  to  England.  '—Jtacaulay :  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adjective:  Growing  in  Wui,  brought 
from  Wui  (see  etymology) ;  consisting  of,  or 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  tea  described 
under  B. 

"  Coarse  pewter,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead,  Is  part  of 
the  hales  in  which  bohea  tea  was  brought  from  China." 
—  ll'oxtward. 

B6-he'~mi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Bohemi(a)  •  -an.] 

A.  -As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  or  brought 
from  Bohemia  (in  Ger.  Bblimen),  an  old  king- 
dom now  merged  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

2.  Wandering. 

3.  Unconventional,    free    from   social   re- 
straints. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  A  native  of  Bohemia. 

2.  The  Bohemian  language. 

3.  A  gipsy. 

4.  A  literary  man  or  artist  who  pays  no 
regard  to  the  conventionalities  of  society. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  s.  [BOHEMIAN 
WAXWING.] 

Bohemian  garnet,  s. 

Min. :  Pyrope,  a  variety  of  Garnet  (q.v.). 

Bohemian  glass,  s. 

Gla-is  manuf. :  A  cle;ir  crown  glass,  a  silicate 
Of  potash  ii nd  lime,  a  little  of  the  silicate  of 
alumina  being  substituted  for  the  oxide  of 
lead.  The  silica  for  this  glass  is  obtained  by 
pounding  white  quartz. 

Bohemian  waxwing,  «. 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  Ampelis  or  Bombycilla  gar. 
rula,  the  only  representative  of  the  family 
Amitelidte  which  visits  Britain.  In  the  male 
the  chin,  the  throat,  and  a  band  over  the  eye 
are  velvety-black,  the  forehead  reddish-brown, 
the  erectile  crest  reddish-chesnut,  the  upper 
parts  purplish-red,  brown,  and  ash  coloured, 
the  lower  parts  purplish-ash  and  brownish- 
red,  the  vnt  and  tail  coverts  yellow.  The 
wings  are  black  and  white,  with  a  yellow  spot, 
and  have  sevon  or  eight  of  the  secondary  feath- 
ers tipped  with  small,  oval,  flatfish  appendages 
like  sealing-wax.  The  female  is  less  bright  in 
colours.  Le-gth,  about  eight  inches.  It  visits 
the  north  of  Europe  in  flocks  in  winter,  eating 
berries,  insects  when  it  can  obtain  them,  and 
indeed  almost  all  sorts  of  food.  The  epithet 
Bohemian  refers  to  its  wardering  habits,  not 
to  its  ha<>itat.  [AMPELIS,  BOMBYCILLA,  CHAT- 
TERER, WAXWINO.] 


l>oi'-ar,  s.    [BOYAR.] 


*bo'-Iche,  «.  [BOTCH.]  (Scotch.)  (Aberd. 
Reg.,  A.  1,534,  v.  16.)  (Jamieson.) 

b6'-I-dffl,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat.  600  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ophidise  (Serpents)  be- 
longing to  the  sub-order  Colubrina.  They 
have  no  poison  fangs.  They  have  the  rudi- 
ments of  hind  limbs.  The  chief  genera  are 
Boa,  Python,  and  Eryx  (q.v.). 

*boie,».    [Bov.] 

bd'-i-ga,  s.    [From  a  Bornean  language.] 

Zool. :  A  small  tree  serpent,  Ahcetulla  lio- 
cerus,  from  Borneo. 

bo  i  gua-cu,  s.    [From  an  American  Indian 
language'  or  dialect.  ] 
Zool. :  The  true  Boa  Constrictor  (q.v.). 

bo-i  kin  (1),  *.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
(Scotch.)  The  piece  of  beef  called  the  brisket. 
(Jamieson.) 

bo  i-km  (2),  s.  The  same  as  bodkin,  Eng. 
(q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

bSil,  *  boyl,  *  boil'-on,  *  boy  -Itfn,  *  bul  - 
lyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [In  FT.  bouillir ;  Prov.  &  Sp. 
bullir;  Ital.  bollire;  from  Lat.  bullo,  bullio 
=  to  be  in  bubbling  motion,  to  bubble,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  ebullition  (in  imitation  of  the 
sound  of  a  boiling  liquid).  Compare  A.S. 
weallan  =  to  spring  up,  to  boil.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  liquids: 

(1)  To  effervesce,  to  bubble  up,  as  takes 
place  when  water  or  other  liquid  reaches  what 
is  called  the  boiling  point.    [  BOILING  POINT.] 

"The  formation  and  successive  condensation  of  these 
first  bubbles  occasion  the  tmying  noticed  in  liquids 
before  they  begin  to  boil."— (Janot:  Physio  (trans,  by 
•  Atkinson),  3rd  ed.,  ji.  267. 

(2)  To  be  agitated  and  send  forth  bubbles, 
the  cause  being  mechanical  agitation,  as  of 
ttie  sea  by  the  wind,  and  uot  great  heat. 

"He  [leviathan)  maketh  the  deep  to  bail  like  a 
pot ;  he  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment. "—Job 
xll.  31. 

"  In  descending  it  may  be  made  to  assume  various 
forms— to  f:ill  in  cascades,  to  spurt  in  fountains,  to 
b<>il  in  eddies,  or  to  flow  tranquilly  along  a  uni- 
form bed."— Tj/ndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  xiv. 
438. 

2.  Of  anything  placed  in  a  liquid  :  To  be  for 
a  certain  time  in  a  liquid  in  the  state  of  effer- 
vescence through   the   application  of  great 
heat. 

"  Fillet  nf  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldrou  boil  and  bake." 

Shakesjt. :  Maeb.  iv.  t 

3.  Of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid :  To  have 
within  it  water  which  has  reached  the  point 
of  ebullition. 

"The kettle  boitd  .  .  ." 

CuHuiitghiim  :  The  Broken  China. 

TL  Fig.  Of  human  passions:  To  be  in- 
tensely hot  or  fervent,  or  temporarily  effer- 
vescent [See  example  under  BOILING, pr.  par. 
&  a.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  liquids :  To  cause  to  bubble  and  rise 
to  a  certain  point  of  the  thermometer  [BOILING 
POINT]  by  the  application  of  heat. 

2.  Of  things  in  such  a  liquid : 

(1)  Strictly :  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat 
in  a  liquid  raised  to  the  point  ot  ebullition, 
with  the  view  of  cooking,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  ;  to  seethe. 

"  In  eggs  toiled  aud  roasted,  Into  which  the  water 
entereth  not  at  all.  there  is  scarce  any  difference  to  be 
discerned." — Bacon. 

(2)  More  loosely  :  To  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  liquid  heated  to  a  less  extent 

"  To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the  sense  can- 
not Inform  :  but  if  yon  boil  them  111  water,  the  new 
seeds  will  sprout  sooner."— Bacon. 

(3)  To  separate  by  evaporation ;  as,  to  boil 
sugar. 

C.  In  special  compound  verbs.    To  boil  over, 
v.i.  : 

1.  Lit.    Of  liquids :  So  to  expand  through 
the  influence  of  heat  as  to  become  too  large 
for  the  vessel  or  other  cavity  in  which  it  is 
contained,  and  in  fact  escape  over  the  margin 
or  brim. 

"This  hollow  was  avast  cauldron,  filled  with  melted 
matter,  wuich,  as  it  u-nleti  oner  in  any  part,  ran  down 
th«  sides  of  the  mountain. "—Additon  on  Italy. 

2.  Pig. :  To  be  effusive  in  the  manifestation 
of  affection  or  other  passion. 


boil (l),  •  bile,  * bule, s.    [AS.  byl  =  a boO. 

blotch,    sore    (Bo&vurth) ;    Icel.    bo/a ;    Sw. 
bolde;  Dan.  byld ;  Ger.  beule.]    [SEAL,  BILE.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  disease  described  under  II.  1. 
toed. 

"  Koynouse  scabbei, 

Bulrs  and  blotches,  and  brennyng  aguwes, 
Frenesyes  aud  foul  eviles."       fieri  rifleman. 
"But  lioundis    camen  and    llckideu  hise  6i(ej. '— 
Luke  xvi.  20. 

"  ri'it'i  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er." 

Shnkeip. :  Cartel.,  I  «. 

2.  Fig. :   One  who  is  a  morally   oflensivt 
spectacle. 

"...  thou  art  a  bull, 
A  plague-sore." 

ShaXetp. :  tear,  U.  «. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Med. :   A  disease  called  by  medical  men 
ftirunculus  (q.v.).    It  is  a  phlegmonous  tumour, 
which  rises  externally,  attended  with  redness 
and  pain,  and  sometimes  with  a  violent,  burn- 
ing  heat.     Ultimately  it   becomes   pointed, 
breaks,  and  emits  pus.     A  substance  called 
the  core  is  next  revealed.      It  is  purulent, 
but  so  thick    and  tenacious   that    it   looks 
solid,  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  form  of 
a    cylinder,  more  pus  following.    The    boil 
then  heals. 

If  A  blind  boil  is  one  which  does  not  sup- 
purate. 

2.  Tlw  boil  of  Scripture  :  iTJi^  (sheMn)  seems 
to  be  used  for  two  or  three  diseases. 

(1)  In  Exod.  ix.  9,  10,  11  ;   Lev.  xiii.  18,  it 
may  be  an  inflamed  ulcer. 

(2)  In  2  Kings  xx.  7,  and  Isaiah  xxxviii.  21, 
it  may  be  carbuncle,  or  the  bubo  of  the  plague. 

(3)  In  Job  ii.  7,  it  may  be  black  leprosy. 

H  In  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  the  same  word 

^ntp  (shechin)  occurs,  though  translated  botch. 

"The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the  skin  thereof, 

was  a  boil,  and  is  healed,    And  in  the  place  of  the  toil 

there  be  a  white  rising,  .  .  ."—Lea.  xiil  18,  1». 

boil  (2),  s.  [From  boil,  v.  (q.v.).]  (Scotch.) 
The  state  of  boiling. 

"  Bring  your  copper  by  degrees  to  a  boil  .  .  ."— 
Maxwell:  Set.  Tra-nt.,  p.  372.  (Jamieton.) 

IT  At  the  boil :  Nearly  boiling. 

DoiT-ar-Jr,  *.  [Eng.  boil;  -ary.]  [BoiLERY.] 
Water  arising  from  a  salt  well  belonging  to  a 
person  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
(Wharton.) 

boiled,  «  btfyld,  pa  par.  &  a.    [BoiL,  *.«.] 

boil'-er,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  boil;  -er.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  persons :    One  who  boils   anything ; 
spec.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  do  so. 

"  That  such  alterations  of  terrestrial  matter  are  not 
Impossible,  seems  evident  from  that  notable  practice 
of  the  boilers  of  saltpetre."— Boyle. 

2.  Of  things :   A  vessel  in  which  water  or 
Other  liquid  or  any  solid  is  boiled. 

"This  cofTee-rooin  U  much  frequented  ;  and  then 
are  generally  several  pots  and  boilen  before  the  lire." 
—  Woodward. 

IL  Technically: 

Pneum. :  A  vessel  in  which  liquid  is  boiled. 

•H  Most  kinds  have  separate  names.  Various 
household  boilers  are  called  kettles,  sauce- 
pans, and  clothes-boilers ;  one  for  raising 
steam,  a  steam-generator  ;  one  for  dyeing,  a 
copper;  one  used  in  sugar-refining,  a  pan; 
one  for  distillation,  a  still ;  one  for  chemical 
purposes,  a  retort  or  an  alembic  ;  one  for  re- 
ducing lard  and  tallow,  a  digester,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  tank.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Designed  for  a  boiler,  or  in 
any  other  way  pertaining  to  a  boiler.    (See,  the 
comi>ounds  which  follow.) 

boiler-alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  or  device 
for  indicating  a  low  stage  of  water  in  steam- 
boilers.  [STEAM-BOILER  ALARM,  LOW-WATEB 
ALARM.] 

boiler  -  feeder,  ».  An  arrangement, 
usually  automatic  and  self-regulating,  for 
supplying  a  boiler  with  water. 

boiler-float,  & 

Steam-engine:  A  float  which  rises  and  falls 
with  the  changing  height  of  water  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  and  so  turns  off  or  on  the  feed-water. 

boiler-furnace,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  furnace  specifically  adapted 
for  the  heating  of  a  steam-generator.  Th« 
shapes  vary  with  those  of  the  boilers  them- 
selves. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
w,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  w-e.    ey-a.     qu-kw. 
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boiler-iron,  s.  Rolled  iron  of  i  to  i-inch 
thickness,  used  for  making  steam-boilers, 
tanks,,  the  skin  of  ships,  &c. 

boiler-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  boilers. 
boiler-making,  a.  &  s. 
A.  Ai  adj.  :  Designed  to  be  used  in  the 
making  of  boilers. 


B.  As  iubst.  :   The  act  or  occupation   of 
making  boilers. 

boiler-plate,  s.  A  plate  or  sheet  of  iron, 
J  to  4-inch  thick,  used  in  the  construction  of 
boilers. 

boiler-protector,  «.    A  non-conducting 

covering  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  Among 
the  devices  for  this  purpose  may  be  cited  — 
felt,  treated  in  various  ways,  asbestos,  and 
lagging.  Allied  to  the  above  in  position,  if 
not  in  duty,  lire  water-jackets  to  utilize  the 
heat,  air-flues  and  shields  to  protect  surround- 
ing bodies  against  the  radiated  heat. 

boiler  pr  over  ,  t. 

Hydraulics:  A  force-pump  with  pressure- 
indicator,  used  t«  try  the  power  of  a  boiler  to 
resist  rupture  under  a  given  stress  of  hydraulic 
pressure. 

boiler-stay,  ». 

Steam-engine:  A  tie-bar  by  which  the  flat 
plates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  boilers  are 
connected,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  resist 
internal  pressure.  The  stays  cross  an  inter- 
vening water  or  steam  space. 

boiler-tube,  s. 

Steam-engine  :  The  tubes  by  which  heat  from 
the  furnace  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
water  in  locomotive  and  other  boilers  of  the 
smaller  class.  They  are  usually  arranged 
longitudinally  of  the'boiler,  and  are  fitted  by 
•team  and  water-tight  connections  to  its  heads. 

b6il'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  boiler  ;  -y.] 

1.  A  salt-house  or  place  where   brine   is 
evaporated. 

2.  A  boilary  (q.v.). 

boil-Ing.  •  b6y-lyng.  »  boy'-lynge,  pr. 

far.,  a,,  it  s.    [BoiL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pre*.  part,  t  particip.  adj.  :  In 
tenses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"The  boning  waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the 
Bace  of  Aldeniey."—  Jlocauloy  .•  UiK.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

"  Their  wrath  had  been  heated  to  such  a  tempera- 
ture that  what  everybody  else  would  have  called  bail- 
ing real  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmness."— 
IbuL.  ch.  v. 

"  Despairing  Gaol  her  tailing  youth  restrains, 
Diuolv'd  her  dream  of  universal  sway.* 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt  v. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Chem.  A  Ord.  Lang,  (from  the  intransitive 
verb): 

(1)  Boiling  or  ebullition  is  the  rapid  forma- 
tion in  any  liquid  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere  at  the  time. 

-Gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling,  is  In  combination 
1    with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.'—  Todd  i  Bov- 
man  :  Pkyriol.  .mat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  pt  41. 

(2)  (From  the  transitive  verb).    The  art  pr 
operation  of  cooking  by  means  of  heating  in 
water  raised  to  the  point  of  ebullition. 

"  If  yon  live  in  a  rich  family,  roasting  and  baiting 
are  below  the  dignity  of  your  office,  and  which  it 
becomes  you  to  be  ignorant  ol"  —  Stei/t. 

2.  Fig.     Of  the  human  passions:   Inflamed, 
hot,  greatly  agitated. 

"God  saw  it  necessary  by  rach  mortifications  to 
quench  the  failings  of  a  furious,  overflowing  appetite. 
and  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intemperance. 
—South  :  Storm..  voL  it,  {  10. 

*  3.  Law  :  Boiling  to  death  was  established 
as  the  punishment  for  poisoning  by  22  Hen. 
III.,  c.  9.  This  inhuman  enactment  was 
swept  away  by  1  Ed.  VI.,  c.  12. 

boiling-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy  :  A  reverberatory  furnace  em- 
ployed in  the  decarbonisation  of  cast-iron  to 
reduce  it  to  the  condition  for  mechanical 
treatment  by  hammer,  squeezer,  and  rolls,  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  bar  or  plate  iron. 

boiling  point,  boiling-point. 

Physics,  Chem,  ,  <tc.  :  The  point  or  degree  of 
the  thermometer  at  which  any  liquid  boils. 
[BOILING.]  The  boiling  point  of  any  liquid  is 
always  the  same,  if  the  physical  conditions 
are  the  same.  It  is  altered  by  adhesion  of 
the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  contained,  or  solution  of  a  solid  in  the 


liquid  raises  the  boiling  point  Increase  of 
pressure  raises,  while  diminution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  lowers,  the  boiling  point 
The  boiling  point  of  distilled  water  under  the 
pressure  of  "60  millimetres  Is  100*  C.,  or  212* 
F.  A  difference  of  height  of  about  827  metres 
lowers  the  boiling  point  of  water  about  1*  C., 
or  597  feet  ascent  lowers  it  1°  F.  Whatever 
be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat,  as  soon 
as  ebullition  commences  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  stationary.  The  boiling  point  of 
organic  compounds  is  generally  higher  as  the 
constitution  is  more  complex.  In  a  homo- 
logous series  the  boiling  point  rises  about  19* 
for  every  additional  CH-i  in  normal  alcohols, 
and  22*  in  the  normal  fatty  acids,  as  ethylic 
alcohol,  CoH^OH)  78'4* ;  propylic  alcohol, 
CsH^OH)  97° ;  acetic  acid,  CHs£o-OH- 118* ; 
propionic  acid,  C<jH5'CO-OH  149'6*.  The 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  have  lower 
boiling  points  than  the  primary  alcohols.  The 
replacement  of  hydrogen  in  a  hydrocarbon  by 
chlorine,  or  by  a  radical,  raises  the  boiling 
point,  as  benzene  CgHg1  82*,  chlorbenzene 
C8H5bl.  135°,  amidobenzene  C6HrfNHj)  182*. 

"  These  are  the  very  solution*.  It  will  he  remembered, 
which  behave  singularly  in  respect  of  their  refractive 
indices,  and  also  of  their  boiling  point*."— Proceedingi 
of  the  Political  Society  of  London,  p.  iL,  p.  60. 

boil'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  boiling;  -ly.]  In  a 
boiling  state,  with  ebullition. 

"And  lakes  of  bitumen  rise  boilingli  higher.*— 
Byron:  Manfred,  i.  L 

bo '-ing,  a.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.]  [Bo.] 
(Scotch.)  The  act  of  lowing. 

"  Whimprinc  of  fullmarta,  boing  of  buffalos." 

CrguAart  .•  iiabelaii. 

»bo'-is,a.    [Boss.]    (Scotch.) 

*  boisch,  *  bousche,  '  boysche, «.  [BUSH.] 
(Wycliffe.) 

bSis-dur'-cI  (s  mute),  *.  [From  FT.  bois  = 
wood  ;  and  d-urci,  pa.  par.  of  durcir  =  to 
harden.]  A  compound  of  sawdust  from  hard 
wood,  such  as  rosewood  or  ebony,  mixed  with 
blood  and  other  cementing  material,  and  used 
to  obtain  medallions  or  other  objects  by  pres- 
sure in  moulds. 

DO-ISS.S.    [Boss.]    (Scotch.) 
boist,  t'.t.    [BOAST,  t>.]    (Scotch.) 

boist   a),   *•     [Beer.]     (Scotch.)     (Barbovr: 

Bruce,  iv.  22.) 
boist  (2>,  •  bdyste,  *.    [O.  Fr.  boiste;  Mod. 

Fr.  boite  =  a  Low  Lat  bustia,  corrupted  from 

bnxida,  bvxida,  from  Gr.  rv(i6a(puxida\  accus. 

of  irvji's  (puxis)  =  a  box,  a  pyx  (Skeat  .]    (Box, 

PYX.] 

"  And  every  bot*  ful  of  thy  letnarie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T. ;  The  Pardoneret  Talt,  SOT. 
"  Boyitt  or  box.    Fix,  alabattrum."— Prompt.  Par*. 

•boist.  boyst-on.  v.t.  [Boisr  (2),  «.]  To 
cup,  to  scarify.  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*  bolsf -er-ljf,  adv.    [BOISTOTJSLT.] 

bois  -ter-ous,  a.  [Boisrocs.)  Wild,  unruly, 
untr  >ctable,  rough,  roaring,  noisy,  tumultuous 
rudely  violent,  stormy.  Used — 

(1)  Of  the  wind,  the  sea,  waves,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boltferout.  be  was  afraid ; 
and,  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying.  Lord,  save 
me !"— Matt.  xiv.  3». 

(2)  Of  men  or  animals  of  violent  character 
or  their  actions. 

"  O,  koitt trout  Clifford  :  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe." 

thaknp.  :  3  Ben.  ri.,  UL  L 
*  Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boiueroia  late  appeal." 

/bid.,  Jti<*.  II.,  i.  L 

(3)  Of  heat :  Strong,  powerful. 

"  When  the  sun  hath  gained  a  greater  strength,  the 
beat  becomes  too  powerful  and  toixerout  for  them."— 
Woodteard  :  A'atural  Binary. 

(4)  Of  hair:  Copious  or  dishevelled. 
"As  good  for  nothing  else :  no  better  service 

With  those  thy  ooittmmi  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword." 

Milton :  Sanuon  Afonittct. 

boisterous  -  rough.  boisterous 
rough,  a.  Boisterously  rough,  rudely  vio- 
lent 

"Alas!  what  need  yon  be  so  boittermt-rrmghT 

Shatrsp.  :  Sing  John,  i  v.  I. 

bois  -ter-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  boisterous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  boisterous  manner,  violently,  tumult- 
uously. 

"A  sceptre  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  a*  tiouierautl *  maintain 'd  as  gain'd.* 

ShaJtetp. :  Xing  John,  UL  4. 


bois -ter-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  boisterous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  boisterous;  tu- 
multuousness,  turbulence. 

".  .  .  the  boitteroutnea  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority."— Jotmton:  Life  of  friur. 

*  boi  st-ous.  •  boy-stows,  •  boyste-ous, 
•bousto-oos.    'buys -tons.  a.    [Mid. 
Eng.  boistous  ;  cf.  Cornish  bustious  =  fat,  cor- 
pulent, lx>ist  =  fatness,  corpulence.]    Boister- 
ous, noisy. 

"  The  fader  roos  and  for  they  shnld  here 
Wbnt  that  he  did.  in  a  boittout  mauere 
Vnto  his  chest  .  .  ." 

Oodewe  :  De  Regimine  Principium  (14JO),  ML 

*  bol'st-ous-ly,  *  boysteonsly,  adv.  [Eng. 
boistous ;  -ly.  ]    In  a  boisterous  manner. 

"...  Inflamed  also  with  anger,  spite,  and  vengeance, 
they  boyftmulu  entered  among  the  people."— Bale : . 
Image,  p.  li. 

*  boi  st-oiis-ness,     *  boi  st-ous-nesse, 
*  boysteousncs,    *  boystowenesse,  s. 

[O.    Eng.    boistous;    -ness.}     Boisterousnesa. 
Used— 
L  Of  the  wind. 

"...  the  boytttoutnrt  of  the  winde." 

Udal :  Matt.,  eh.  xiv 

2.  Of  persons  temporarily  or  permanently 
violent. 

"    .  .  my  boittoumeue."— Chanter :  Dreamt. 

•bo'-It  (1),  *.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as  boat, 
Eng.  (q.v.).  (Aberd.  Reg.,  v.  15.)  (Jamieson.) 

boit-schipping,  s.  A  company  belong- 
ing to  a  boat. 

"  For  him  and  his  boit-tchippin/r  on  that  ane  i«rt, 
*c.  Git  ony  of  tbaim,  or  ony  of  their  boiuchij'pt*ff. 
war  convict,"  *c.— Aoerd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  T.  16. 

b6it  (2),  *.  [Burr.]  (Scotch.)  A  cask  or  tub 
used  for  the  purpose  of  curing  butcher-meat, 
or  for  holding  it  after  it  is  cured ;  sometimes 
called  a  beef-boat. 

bo-I-tl-a'-po.  s.  [From  a  Brazilian  Indian 
name.]  A  venomous  serpent  found  in  Brazil. 

bd'-Itt,  v.l.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as  boat,  v., 
Eng.  (q.v.).  (Acts  Jos.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814), 
V.  310.)  (Jamieson.) 

•boiy.s.    [BoY.]    A  boy. 

"And  bliue  in  a  bourde  •  borwed  &*ive*  clothes." 
William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1709k 

•bo"k,t>.{.    [BocK.]    (Scotch.) 
*bok(lX»-    [Boat.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bOk  (2),  «.    [BOOK.]    (Chavcer :  C.  T.,  4,472.) 

»  bok-lered,  a.    Book-learned. 

"  He  bede  his  burnes  bogh  to  that  were  baHered.' 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemi  (ed.  Morris) ,  Cleanneu,  l&SL 

*  bOk  (3),  s.    [BACK.]    The  back.    [Biu.  (1),  i.] 

If  Bot  and  bil :  Back  and  front. 

"...  and  te— hewe  the  Sarasyns  botlie  bot  mnd  W; 
here  herte  blod  mad  they  swete."— Sir  ferumb.  (ed. 
Herrtage),  1CM. 

*  bok  (4\  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.    Is  it  O.  En?. 
bot  =  back?    Only  in  plur.  (bofcs).]     Ccrner 
teeth. 

"  My  bott  are  spruuing  he  and  bauld." 
Maittand :  Poeau,  p.  112. 

bo-kar-do,  tbo-car-dd,*.  [A  word  without 
obvious  meaning,  constructed  artificially  to 
contain  the  vowels  o,  a,  and  again  o,  these 
being  logical  symbols.    See  def.  ] 
L  Generally  of  the  form  bokardo  : 
Logic :  The  fifth  mood  of  the  third  figure  of 
syllogisms.     A  being  the  universal  affirmative 
and  O  the  particular  negative,  bokardo  has  a 
particular  negative  in  the  major  premise,  a 
universal  affirmative  in  the  minor  one,  and  the 
conclusion,  if  correctly  drawn,  will  also  have 
a  particular  affirmative.     In  logical  formula 
some  Y's  are  not  X's,  every  Y  is  Z,  therefore 
some  Z's  are  not  X's  ;  as,  not  all  the  kings  of 
the  world  are  really  kingly,  all  doubtless  are 
called  so  by  the  courtiers  who  surround  them, 
but  this  only  shows  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
the   interested   statements  of  courtiers   are 
wholly  untrustworthy.    Bokardo  is  sometimes 
called  Dokanio. 
IL  Of  the  form  bocardo  : 
Ordinary  Language  £  Topography: 
1.  Lit. :   The    old    north   gate  of  Oxford. 
taken  down  in  1771.    It  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  prison.    (Xares.) 

3.  Gen. :  Any  prison. 

••  Was  not  this  [  Acbahl  a  seditious  fellow  T  Was  he 
not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  toc.<nfc>  or  little-cue  t  "— 
Larimer :  Sern.,  lot  105,  U.  (Aaret.) 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  f 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  ic,  =  bel,  dfL 
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boke— boldly 


•boke,  s.  [BOOK.]  (Pier*  the  Plowman ;  Vision, 
vii.  85.) 

*  boke,  pt.  t.  A  pa.  par.    [BAKE.]    (Wydiffe.) 

bo-ki'ik,  s.  [From  bo,  a  meaningless  mono- 
syllable used  in  playing  with  children. 
Scotch,  &c.,  fceifc  =  peep.  [Bo- PEEP.)  In 
Mod.  Scotch  the  syllables  are  now  often  in- 
verted, and  it  becomes  keik-bo.]  Bo-peep. 


*  bokeled,  pa.  par.     [BUCKLED.]     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bok  el  er,  *  bokelere,  s.    f BUCKLER] 

"  '  Brother,'  sayde  Gamelyn,  '  com  a  litel  ner. 

And  I  wil  teche  the  a  play  atte  bokeler.'  " 
Chaucer:  C.  T. ;  CooKt  Tale  of  Oamalyn,  135-«.    (See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bok -el-ing,    s.      [BucKLiNO.]      (Chaucer: 
The  Knightes  Tale,  1,645.) 

*  bok-el-yn, v.  t.    [From  bnkel  =  a  buckle,  and 
O.  Eng.  sun.  -yn  =  Mod.  Eng.  -ing.  ] 

"Bokelyn.  or  ipere  wythe  Ixikylle.  Plutculo."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*  bok  -en,  s.  pi.    Books. 

"  Thog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boten, 
Lauen  god  and  seruen  him  ay." 

Story  of  Gen.  t  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  4,  S. 

* bik'-er-am,  s.  [BUCKRAM.]   (Prompt.  Parv.) 

«bdk-eVb6k-3tt,s.  [BUCKET.]  (Chaucer: 
The  Knightes  Tale,  675.)  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  boks,  s.  pi.    [BOK,  s.  (3).] 

*b6k-yll,*bdk-ulle,  s.  [BUCKLE.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bol  (1),  s.     [BOLE.]    (Sir  Gawayne,  766.) 
*bol(2),  3.    [BOLL.]    Bull. 

"  Hot  a  best  that  he  be,  a  bol  other  an  oxe." 
Ear.  ling.  AUit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  1,682. 

"bol'-ace,  s.  [BULLACE.]  (William  of  Palerne.) 

bn'-lar,  bo'1-ar-y,  a.  [Fr.  bolaire.]  Per- 
taining  to  bole  ;  having  the  qualities  of  bole. 

(BOLE,  5.] 

"  A  weak  and  Inanimate  kind  of  loadstone,  with  a 
few  maguetical  Hues,  but  chiefly  consisting  of  a  bola.ru 
and  clammy  »ub>tance."— Brotrn  :  Vulgar  Smart. 

*bol'-»S(l\  s.    [BULLACE.]    (Prvmpt.  Parv.) 

bo  las  (2),  s.  [In  Sp.  Sofas ;  from  the  Para- 
guay Indian  language  (?).  But  compare  also  Sp. 
bolear  .  .  .  =  to  throw  a  balL  ]  [BoLis.]  A  kind 
of  missile  consisting  of  a  single  stone  at  the  end 
of  a  rope,  two  or  more  stones  connected  by  a 
rope,  or  anything  similar,  one  kind  or  other  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Patagonians,  the  Para- 
guay Indiana,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


inhabitants  of  South  America.  In  war  a 
Patagonian  uses  a  one-stone  bolus,  hurling  the 
stone  at  his  adversary  while  retaining  the 
string  in  his  own  hand.  The  Esquimaux  bolas 
ia  made  of  a  number  of  walrus'  teeth  at  the 
end  of  strings  knotted  together.  For  the 
bolas  of  the  South  Americans  of  remote 
European  descent,  see  the  example  which  fol- 
lows. 

"The  bolru,  or  balls,  are  of  two  kind*  :  the  simplest 
which  it  chiefly  uned  for  catching  ostriches,  cmwints  of 
two  round  stones,  covered  with  leather,  and  united  by 
a  thin  plaited  thong  about  eight  feet  long.  Tlie  other 
kind  differs  only  in  having  three  halls  united  by  the 
thongs  to  a  common  centre.  The  Oaucho  holds  the 
•luallest  of  the  three  in  his  hand,  and  whirls  the  other 
two  round  and  round  his  head  ;  then,  taking  aim, 
sends  them  like  chain-shot  revolving  through  the  air. 
The  balls  no  sooner  strike  any  object,  than,  winding 
round  it,  they  cross  each  other,  and  become  firmly 
hitched.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  balls  varies, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  made. 


When  of  stone,  although  not  larger  than  an  apple, 
they  are  sent  with  suco  force  as  sometimes  to  break 
the  leg  even  of  a  hone.  I  have  seen  tue  balls  made  of 
wood,  and  as  large  as  a  turnip,  for  the  sake  of  catching 
tnese  animals  without  iujuring  them.  The  balls  are 
sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  these  can  I*  hurled  to 
the  greatest  distance.  The  main  difficulty  in  using 
either  lazo  or  bolat  is  to  ride  so  well  as  to  be  able  at 
full  speed,  and  while  suddenly  turning  about,  to  whirl 
them  so  steadily  round  the  head  as  to  take  aim  ;  on 
foot  any  person  would  soon  learn  the  art. '  — Darvtin  : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  en.  hi.,  pp.  44,  46. 

bol-b&C'-er-US,  s.  [Gr.  /SoX/Sb?  (bolbos),  Lat. 
bulbus  =  a  certain  bulbous  plant,  a  bulb,  and 
Ktpai  (keras),  a  horn  =  bulbous-horned.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles 
with  bulbous  antennae.  They  belong  to  the 
family  Geotrupidse.  In  India  they  often  fly 
into  the  European  bungalows  in  the  evening, 
attracted,  like  other  insects,  by  the  glare  of 
the  lamps.  At  least  sixteen  species  are  known, 
of  which  Bolbocerus  mobilicornis  and  testaceus 
are  British  insects  ;  both  are  very  rare. 

*  bdT-bon-ac,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Popul.  Sot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lunaria 
biennis  (Lyte).  Another  name  for  it  is  Honesty. 
It  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

bold,  *  bolde,  *  boold,  *  booldc,  *  bald, 
*  bclde,  * beald  (Eng.),  bauld  (Scotch),  a., 
adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  beal'l,  bald,  bold  =  bold  ;  Sw. 
bald  —  proud,  haughty,  audacious ;  Icel.  ballr; 
Dan.  bald;  O.  H.  Ger.  palrl;  Gothic  balths 
=  bold  ;  Dut.  bout ;  Fr.  baud ;  Prov.  baudos, 
baut;  Ital.  baldo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  parsons  or  other  responsible  beings  capa- 
ble of  action: 

(1)  In  a  good  sense :  Heroic,  brave,  gallant, 
courageous,  daring,  brave,  intrepid,  fearless. 

"The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  ;  but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." — Prov.  xiviii,  1. 

If  Some  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names  have  the 
A.S.  baW  =  bold,  in  them;  as,  Baldewin, 
Balduin  =  bold  in  battle,  win  being  =  a  con- 
test, a  battle. 

(2)  In  an  indifferent  sense:  Confident,  not 
doubting,  with  regard  to  a  desired  result. 

"  We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the 
gospel  of  God  with  much  contention." — 1  Thett.,  li.  2. 

(3)  In  a  bad  sense  : 
(a)  Bad. 

"  '  Eue,'  seide  he,  at  neddre  bold, 
'  Quat  oget  nu  that  for-bode  o-wold.' " 
Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  323-4. 

(ft)  Stubborn. 

"Tho  wex  her  hertes  nithful  and  bold." 

Story  of  Oen.  *  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  1,917. 

(c)  Impudent,  rude  ;  full  of  effrontery. 

"  Bolde.  or  to  homely.  Presumptuotut,  effront,  C.  F." 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

"But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and 
will  be  bold  over  thy  servants."— Ecclus.  vL  11. 

"...  little  Callum  Beg  (he  was  a  bauld  mischievous 
callaut  that)  .  .  ."— Scott :  Waverley.  ch.  Ixiii. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Of  an  enterprise :  Requiring  courage  for 
its  execution 

"...  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion." 

Shaketp.:  2  Ben.  IV.  (Induction). 

2.  Of  joy  or  other  mental  emotion :  Vehement, 
swelling,  exuberant. 

"  The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.'' 

Wordsworth :  Excurrion,  bk.  vii. 

3.  Of  figures   and   expressions    in    literary 
composition,  of  deta.il$  in  painting,  architec- 
ture, £c. : 

(1)  In  a  good  sense :  Executed  with  spirit ; 
the  reverse  of  tame. 

"Catachreses  and  hyperboles  are  to  be  used  Judici- 
ously, aud  placed  in  poetry,  as  heightening*  and 
shadows  in  painting,  to  make  the  figure  bolder,  and 
cause  it  to  stand  oil'  to  sij-ht"— Dryden. 

"The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a 
master-piece  of  Gothick  architecture."—  Additon  on 
Italy. 

(2)  In  a  flightly  bad  sense :  Overstepping  the 
usual  limits  ;  audacious,  even  to  temerity,  in 
conception  or  execution. 

"The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity."— Cowley. 

••  Which  no  hold  tales  of  gods  or  monsters  swell, 

But  human  passions,  such  as  with  us  dwell. ' 

Waller. 

4.  Of  a  coast  or  line  of  clijf:  Standing  out  to 
the  eye  ;  running  out  into  prominence ;  high 
and  steep,  abrupt,  or  precipitous. 

"  And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben- venue." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Late,  L  5. 

5.  Of  type  or   handwriting :    Conspicuous, 
easily  read,  "  A  good,  bold  type." 

f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bold, 
fearless,  intrepid,  and  undaunted : — "  Boldness 


is  positive  ;  fearlessness  is  negative  ;  we  may 
therefore  be  fearless  without  being  bold,  or 
fearless  through  boldness.  Fearlessness  is  a 
temporary  state  :  we  may  be  fearless  of  danger 
at  this,  or  at  that  time,  fearless  of  loss,  and 
the  'ike  ;  boldness  is  a  characteristic,  it  is 
associated  with  constant  fearlessness.  Intre- 
pidity and  undauntedness  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness :  boldness  is 
confident,  it  forgets  the  consequences  ;  intre- 
pidity is  collected,  it  sees  the  danger,  and 
faces  it  with  composure  ;  imdauntedness  is 
associated  with  unconquerable  firmness  and 
resolution  ;  it  is  awed  by  nothing.  The  bold 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit 
and  vivacity  ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  ad- 
vances to  the  scene  of  death  and  destruction  ; 
the  undaunted  man  keeps  his  countenance  in 
the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adverb :  Boldly. 

"And  he  him  answerede  modi  and  bold." 

Story  of  Oen.  t  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  2,728. 

C.  As  substantive.     Plur.  (Formed  by  the 
omission  of  a  substantive,  such  as  persons, 
after  the  adjective.)   Daring  persons ;  as,  "  the 
bold." 

D.  In  special  phrases : 

1  To  make  bold:   To  take  the   liberty  of 
saying  or  doing  something  audacious. 
"I  will  make  bold  to  send  them." 

SlMkesp. :  Cymb.,  L  «. 

"Making  to  bold  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  Hamlet,  v.  J, 
"I  durst  not  make  thus  auld  with  Ovid    .    .    ."— 
Dryden. 

bold-face,  boldface,  *.  A  term  for 
an  impudent  person. 

"Hiw  now,  boldface!  cries  an  old  trot:  sirrah,  we 
eat  our  own  hens,  I'd  have  you  know;  what  you  eat 
you  steal.  "—L'£itrange. 

bold-faced,  a.  Of  a  bold  face  ;  generally 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  impudent,  shameless. 

"The  other  would  be  said  nay,  after  a  little  argu- 
mentation, and  somewhat  else ;  but  this  bold-faced 
Shame  would  never  have  done."— Banyan  :  P.  P.,  pt.  L 

bold-following,  a.  [Eng.  bold;  follow- 
ing.} Poet,  tor  "boldly  following." 

"  And  faced  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 
Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led ! " 

Surra:  Address  to  Edinburgh. 

bold-spirited,  a.  Of  a  bold  spirit; 
courageous,  daring,  valiant,  brave.  (Scott.) 

*bold,  s.  [A.S.  &  O.  Fries,  bold  =  a  house.] 
A  house. 

"Hseh  bold  hi  makede."— Layamon,  7,094. 

*  bold,  *  bolde,  v.t.    [From  bold,  a.  (q.v.).] 
To  render  bold.    [BOLDEN.] 

"Pallas  holds  the  Greeks." 

A.  Ball:  Trantl.  of  Iliad,  iv.  (1581.) 

*  bolde-lych  (ch  guttural),  adv.    [BOLDLY.] 
(Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  711.) 

*bol'-den  (1)  (Eng.),  *b61'-din,  *  b51'-dyn 

(Scotch),  v.t.    [From  bold,  a.,  and  sull'.  -en  =  to 
make  bold.]     To   render   bold.     (Prose  and 
poetry.) 
U  Now  embolden  is  the  word  employed. 

"...  being  baldened  with  these  present  abilities  to 
say  more,  .  .  , ,  —  Ancham :  SdWufDHMCar. 

"  I  am  much  too  venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience :  but  am  Inlden'a 
Under  your  promised,  pardon, ' 

filuiketp.  :  Hen.  IV//.,  i.  2. 

*  bol -den  (2),  v.i.    [Cf.  O.   Eng.  bolnyn  =  to 
swell.]    To  swell  threateningly.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  wyndis  welteris  the  se  continually  : 
The  huge  wallis  boldynnyt  apoun  loft  ' 

Doug. :  I'irgil,  74,  & 

t  bol'-der,  s.    [BOULDER.  J 

*  bold-hcdc,  s.    [From  bold,  a.,  and  hede  = 
hood  =  state.  ]     Boldness. 

" I  fallen  is  al  his  boldnede." 

Owl  and  .Nightingale,  514. 

bold'-ly,  *  bolde'-lft  *  bolde-lych  (cfc 
guttural)  (Eng.),  *  bauld  lie  (Scotch),  adv. 
[Eng.  bold;  -ly.  In  A.S.  bealdlice,  baldlice.] 

1.  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense :  In  , 
a  bold  manner,  daringly,  audaciously,  cour-  ' 
ageously,  valiantly,  bravely. 

"  Than  may  he  boldely  bere  up  his  heed." 

Chauci-r:  C.  T..  9,231 
"...  and  the  secret  bound* 


2.  In  a  bad  sense  :  Impudently,  with  effron- 
tery. 

"  For  half  so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
Swere  and  lye  as  a  wonimaii  can." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  5,809,  S.810. 

"  Kolde'v.  or  malapertly.    Effrnnter,  C.  F.  pretump- 
tiuae.'—Prom;>:  Par- 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


boldness— boiled 
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bold  ness.  *  bolde'-nesso  (/•;«<;.),  bauld- 
ness,  *  bauld'-nSsOScotc/i),  .«.  [Eng.  bold; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bold.  Specially  — 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense  : 

(a)  Physical   or   moral    courage,    bravery, 
•pirit,  daring,  intrepidity. 

"...  that  In  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed.  but  that 
with  all  boldnru,  as  always,  so  now  also  Christ  shall  be 
magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by 
death."-/"*/*.  L  SJ. 

(b)  Freedom,  liberty  of  speech  or  action. 

"Great  Is  my  boldneu  of  speech  toward  you,  great  is 
my  glorying  of  you."—  2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

(c)  Confidence  in  God. 

"  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldnea  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  J  esus.  "-JIct>.  x.  18. 

(d)  Self-assurance,  freedom   from   bashful- 
ness. 


far  iuferiour  to  other  parta. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense:  Hardihood,  shameless 
audacity  or  impudence. 

"  Boldetieur,  or  homelynesse  (to-hoiulynes,  K.). 
Pretumpcio."—  Prompt,  fan. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Of  an  enterprise:  Necessitating  courage, 
the  offspring  of  courage. 

(2)  Of  figures    in    composition,    painting, 
tculpture,  £c.  :  The  offspring  of  bold  concep- 
tions. 

"The  boldnea  of  the  figures  is  to  be  hidden  sometimes 
by  the  address  of  the  poet,  that  they  may  work  their 
effect  upon  the  mind."—  Dryden. 

II.  Mental  Phil.  :  For  definition  see  ex- 
ample. 

'  '  Boldnea  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder."—  Locke. 

bole  (1),  boal,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  A  square  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  house 
for   holding   small   articles  ;   a  small  press, 
generally  without  a  door. 

"  That  done,  he  says,  '  Now.  now.  'tis  done, 
And  in  the  boal  beside  the  lum  ; 
Now  set  the  board,  good  wife,  gae  ben, 
Bring  from  yon  boat  a  roasted  hen.  '  " 

Ramtay  :  Poemt,  ii.  528. 

2.  A  perforation  through  the  wall  of  a  house 
for  occasionally  giving  air  or  light,  usually 
with  a  wooden  shutter  instead  of  a  pane  of 
glass  ;  a  window  with  blinds  of  waod,  with 
one  small  pane  of  glass  in  the  middle,  instead 
of  a  casement.     (Jamieson.) 

"  '  Open  the  bole,'  said  the  old  woman,  firmly  and 
hastily,  to  her  daughter-in-law,  •  upen  the  bole  wi' 
speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Cier- 
aldine.'  "—-Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxii. 

If  A  perforation  in  the  wall  of  a  barn  is 
called  a  barn-bole. 

•bole  (2),  s.  [BULL.]  (Chaucer  :  Boethius  (ed. 
Morris),  p.  148,  line  4,274.)  (Fordun,  ii.  376.) 

bole  (3),  *.  [IceL  bolr;  Dan.  bul;  Sw.  bal  = 
trunk  of  a  man's  body.]  The  round  stem  of  a 
tree. 

"  By  bole  of  this  brode  tre  we  byde  the  here." 
far.  Eng.  All  it.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleannea,  621 

"At  thy  firmest  age 

Thou  hadst  within  thy  hole  solid  contents, 
That  might  have  ribbd  the  sides  aud  plank'd  the 

deck 
Of  some  flagg'd  admiral."      Camper  :  Yardley  Oak. 

•  bole  (1),  *.    [BOLL.]    (Mortimer.) 

bole  (S),  s.    [In  FT.  bol  ;  Mod.  Lat.  bolus  ;  from 
Gr.  /3<oAos  (bolos)  =  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  kind  of  clay  described  under  II.  M  in. 
t  2.  A  bolus,  a  dose.    [BOLUS.] 

II.  Min.    Of  the  forms  bole  and  bolus  :  A 
brownish,    yellowish,    or    reddish    coloured 
unctuous    clay.      It   contains    more  or  less 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  the  colouring  matter 
in  it;  there  is  besides  about  24  per  cent,  of 
water.    Dana  ranks  it  as  a  variety  of  Halloy- 
site,  but  considers  that  some  of  the  specimens 
belong  to  other  varieties. 

*  bole  armoniac,  *  bole  armoniak, 

*  bole    armcniack,    *  bole    armcnie, 

*  bole  armeny,  *  bol  Armenian,  -  . 

Min.  :  An  astringent  earth  brought  from 
Armenia.  It  was  sometimes  called  Armenian 
earth.  It  was  used  as  an  antidote  to  poison 
and  for  staunching  of  blood,  &c. 

"  A»  bole  armoniak,  verdigrees,  boras." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  The  Okas,  1'emt.  Tale,  790. 

*  boleax,  *  bulax,  s.     [O.  Icel.  boloxi.]    A 
poleaxe. 

"  Two  boleaxyi  grete  and  longe."—  Octmian,  1,039. 


bo-lec -tion,  s.    [BALECTION.] 

bolection-mouldings,  s. 

Joinery :  Mouldings  surrounding  the  panels 
of  a  door,  gate,  &c.,  and  which  project  beyoiid 
its  general  face. 

*  bo  -len,  pa.  par.  ofbolge.  [TO-BOLLEN,  BOLOE, 
BULGE.] 

bol-er'-d,  ».  [Sp.  bolero,  bolera:  frombo2a  = 
ball.] 

1.  A  favourite  dance  in  Spain.    It  is  lively, 
in  triple  time,  and  slower  than  the  fandango. 

2.  The  air  to  which  it  is  danced. 

bdl-et'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  boletique;  from  boletus 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  derived 
from  boletus,  a  geuus  of  fungi. 

boletiC-acid,  s.  [Fr.  acide  boUtique.] 
Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Braconnot  in 
the  juice  of  Boletus  fomentarius,  var.  pseudo 
igniarius.  It  has  since  been  shown  by  Bolley 
and  Dessagnes  to  be  identical  with  fumariu 
acid  (q.v.). 

bol-e-to'-bl-iis,  «.  [From  Lat.  boktus,  and 
Gr.  (Si'os  (bios)  —  life,  course  of  life.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
section  Braohelytra,  and  the  family  Tachy- 
poridae.  The  species,  of  which  a  number  occur 
in  Britain,  are  active  little  insects  which  live 
in  decaying  boleti  and  other  fungi. 

bol-e'-tus,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port  ,  &  Ital.  boleto ; 
Lat.  boletus  ;  Gr.  /SuiAi'njs  (bolites)  =  a  kind  of 
fungus  ;  /3<oAos  (bolos)  —  a  clod  or  clump  of 
earth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
order  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricallse.  It  may 
be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  Agaricus, 
by  having  the  under-surface  of  the  cap  or 
"  pileus "  full  of  pores  in  place  of  its  being 
divided  in  a  radiated  manner,  as  Agaricus  is, 
into  lamella!  or  gills.  Several  species  occur  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere  on  the  ground  or  on  old 
trees.  Boletus  edulis,  B.  granulatus,  and  B. 
subtomentosus  are  eatable. 

*  boley,  *  bolye,  *  buala,  s.    [Ir.  buailli, 
buailidh  =.  an  ox-stall,  a  cow-house,  a  dairy 
(O'Reilly).']      A  place    situated    in    a   grassy 
hollow  enclosed  by  man,  in  which  to  put 
cattle  in  the  spring  and  summer   months, 
while  they  are  on  the  mountain  pastures  ;  a 
place  which  ensures  safety.   (Henry  Kinahan : 
In  the  Athenaeum,  No.  2,167,  May  8,  1869.) 

"...  to  keepe  theyr  cattell,  and  to  live  themselves 
the  most  part  of  the  yeare  in  boli/ei,  pasturing  upon 
the  mountain, and  wast  wild  places."— Sventer  :  State 
of  Ireland. 

*  bolge  (pa.  par.  bolen,  bolltn),  ».{.    [BULGE.] 

bol  ide,  s.  [Fr.  bolide,  from  Lat.  bolidem, 
accus  of  bolis  ;  Gr.  0oAi?  (bolis)  =  anything 
thrown,  a  javelin,  a  flash  of  lightning.] 

Meteor.  :  A  fire-ball  dashing  through  the  air, 
followed  by  a  train  of  light ;  a  meteor  that 
explodes  and  scatters  its  small  fragments. 

"  Bolit  is  a  great  fiery  ball,  swiftly  hurried  through 
the  air,  aud  generally  drawing  a  tail  after  it.  Aristotle 
calls  it  capra.  There  have  often  been  immense  balls 
of  this  kiud.—JUuicltfnbroech. 

"  They  explode  in  small  fragments  as  bolidet  and 
fireballs  have  been  observed  to  do."— Proctor .  uther 
Worldt,  &c..  ch.  ix.,  p.  191 

*  boT-I-monge,  s.    [BULLIMONG.] 

bd-llv^-i-an-ite,  *.  [In  Oer.  Bolivian,  from 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  a  South  American 
republican  state  between  lat.  10°  and  23°  S.  and 
long.  57°  30'  and  70°  10'  N.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  Stibnite.  It 
occurs  rhombic,  prisms  and  tufts  sometimes 
finely  columnar.  T.  Richter  considers  it  an 
antimonial  sulphide  of  silver.  (Dana.) 

*  bolke  (1),  s.    [A.S.  balca  —  a  heap,  a  ridge.] 
A  heap. 

"  Bolke,  or  hepe.    Cumului,  acermu."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bolke  (2),  *  bolk,  s.     [From   bolkyn,   v. 
(q.v.).]     A  belch. 

*  bol-kyn,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  bealcian,  bealcettan 
=  to  belch.]    [BELCH,  v.] 

*  bol-kynge,  *  bul-kynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[BOLKYN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective :  (See  the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Belching,  eructation. 

"  Bolkynge.  or  bulkyngt.  Or  exit,  truer,  uacio,  C.  f." 
—Prompt.  Part. 


*  boll  (1),  s.    [From  Dut.  bol  =  aglobe.]  [BALL, 

BOIL,  BOWL,  &c.]    A  head,  a  rounded  top. 

"  He  wyll  uocht  want  ane  boll  of  heir." 

Sir  David  Lyndiay,  bit.  ill.,  4,694. 

*  boll  (2),  «.  [In  Wei.  (but  from  Eng. )  bul,  button 

=  the  seed-vessel  of  some  plants,  the  hull ;  N. 
and  M.  H.  Ger.  bolle— n  seed-vessel  of  flax.] 
[BOLN.  ]  The  "  pod  "  or  globular  capsule  of  a 
plant,  specially  of  flax. 

*  boll  (3),  *  bolle,  bole,  s.    [A.S.  &  O.  Fries. 
bolla  =•  a,  bowl,  j 

L  Ordinary  Language :  A  bowl,  specially  a 
wooden  one. 

"  And  brought  eek  with  yow  a  bollt  or  a  paune." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  The  Chan.  fern.  Tale,  1,210. 

IL  Weights  and  Measures : 

1.  As  a  measure :    [In  Gael,   bolla  =  (1)  a 
net  or  anchor-buoy,  (2)  a  measure  of  capacity, 
as  "  bolla  mine  "  =  a  boll  of  meal,  "  bolla  bun- 
tata"  =  a  boll  of  potatoes  (Me Alpine:   Gael. 
Diet.).    But  the  Gael.  boUa  is  simply  the  O. 
Eng.  boll  =  a  bowl,  and  is  in  this  case  =  a 
bowlful.] 

*  (1)  Originally :  A  bowlful,  a  bushel. 

"lie  sent  thre  brill  ii  to  cartage." 

Harbour  (ed.  Skeat) :  Bruce,  bk.  ill.,  ill. 

*  (2)  Next: 

(a)  A  Scotch  measure   of  capacity.      Foi 
wheat  and  beans  it  contains  four  Winchester 
bushels ;  for  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  six 
bushels. 

"  Of  good  barley  put  eight  bolt*,  that  is,  about  six 
English  quarters,  in  a  stone  trough."—  31  or  timer. 

(b)  A  measure  of  salt  of  two  bushels. 

2.  As  a  weight :  A  boll  of  meal,  140  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

II  By  an  Act  which  came  into  operation  on 
January  1,  1879,  these  and  all  other  local 
weights  and  measures  were  abolished,  and 
uniformity  in  these  respects  established 
through  the  three  kingdoms. 

*  boll  (4),  s.    [BowL.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

Bol  land  1st,  a.    &   s.      [From   Holland,  a 
Jesuit,  see  def.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Bolland,  a 
Jesuit  of  Tillemont,   in  Flanders,  who  com- 
menced a  large  work,  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  of 
which  vol.  I.   was  published  in  1643.     Five 
more  were  issued  during  his  lifetime.     After 
his  death,  in  1665,  the  work  was  continued 
by  Henschen,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  who  died 
in  1682,  and  Papebroch,    also   an   Antwerp 
Jesuit,  who  died  in  1714 

B.  As   substantive    (pi.   Bollandists) :    The 
continuators    of    Bolland's    Acta   Sanctorum, 
which  the  original  author   did  not  live   to 
finish.    [A.] 

"...  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  marvel* 
in  the  vast  volumes  of  the  Bullanditn,  have  melted 
away  into  the  dim  page  of  legend,  .  ."— M  itman :  Uitt. 
Jews,  vol.  i. 

bol '-lard,  s.  &  a.    [Probably  from  bole  =  the 
stem'ot'  a  tree.]    [BOLE  (3).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Nautical : 

1.  A  large  post  or  bitt  on  a  wharf,  dock,  or 
on  shipboard,  for  the  attachment  ot  a  hawser 
or  warp,  in  towing,  docking,  or  warping. 

2.  Often  in  the  PI.  (Bollards) :    A  rundle  in 
the  bow  of  a  whale-boat  around  which  the 
line  runs   in  veering ;    called  also  LOGGER- 
HEAD. 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  a  bollard  in 
either  of  the  two  senses  of  the  substantive. 
(See  the  compound.) 

bollard  timber,  s. 

Shipu-righting :  A  timber,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bowsprit  near  the  heel,  to  secure  it 
laterally ;  a  knighthead. 

*  bolle,  s.     [A.S.   botta  =  any  round   vessel, 
cup,    pot,    bowl,    or    measure ;    IceL   bvlli.} 
[BowL.]    A  bowl 

"  Thagh  hit  be  hot  a  hanyn,  a  bolle,  other  a  scole, 

A  dyscne  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  ones  serued." 
Ear.  £na.  AllU.  Poemt  led.  Morris) ;  Cleanneu,  Litt-t 

t  boiled,  a.    [From  boll  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Gen. :  Swelled. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Of  a  flower :  Having  the  petals  of  the 
corolla  unfolded.  In  the  subjoined  example, 
bolletl  is  the  rendering  not  of  a  Heb.  adjective, 
but  of  a  Heb.  noun,  "jy?3  (yibeol)  —  either  the 
calyx  or  the  corolla  of  a  flower.  The  literal 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  cfist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tiaa  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  «tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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rendering  is  :  "  for  the  wheat  was  on  ear  (=  in 
ear)  and  the  flax  a  corolla  (i.e.,  possessed  a 
corolla  unfolded)." 
(2)  Of  sculptures:  Embossed. 

•*  Plnacles  pyght  ther  apert  that  profert  bitwene, 

And  al  If  Mid  abof  with  braunches  &  leues." 
Ear.  Eng.  AUU.  Poem»  (ed.  Morris; ;  Cleanneu,  1,403-4. 

*  boT-len  (l),  v.t.   [BOLL.) 

*  boT-len  (2),  v.  t.     [From  Dut  ballen  =  to  beat 
to  death.]     To  beat  to  death.      (0.  Eng,  & 
Scotch.) 

"  And  that  sainyn  tyme  be  tuke  schir  James  Stewart 
the  lord  of  Loruis  brother.  &  William  Stewart,  &  put 
thaim  in  pittis.  aud  bollit  thaim."  —  Addicioun  of 
Scot.  Comiklit.  p.  8. 

*b8l'-len,*bol-lun,pa.par.  [BOLOE,  BULGE.] 
Bulged,  swollen.  (Chaucer.)  (Wycliffe  (Pur- 
vey), 2  Tim..,  iii.  4.) 

•bol-let,  *.  [BULLET.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L 
vii.  13.) 

*  bol'-ling  (1),  s.    [From  bollen,  pa.  par.  of 
bolge.)    [BOLLEN,  BOLOE,  BULGE.]    Swelling. 
(Piers  Plow. :  Vis.,  vi.  218 — vii.  204.) 

«  bdl '-ling  (2),  *.  [From  bole  (3)  (q.v.).  Or 
polling,  pr.  par.  of  pole  =  to  remove  the  poll 
or  head,  to  clip,  to  lop.]  [POLL.]  A  pollard 
tree,  a  tree  with  its  top  and  its  branches  cut 
OS.  (Often  in  the  plural) 

•bol'-lit,  pa.  par.  [BOLLEN.]  (0.  Eng.  & 
Scotch.) 

*  bol'-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  £  *.    [BOILING.] 

A.&B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  Boiling ;  ebullition. 

"  Bollynye  owere  as  pottys  plawyn.  EbnUifio,  C.  F.1' 
"Prompt.  Part. 

•bolme,  s.  [BooM.]  (Scotch.)  (Doug.:  Virgil, 
134,  30.) 

•boln,  *  bolne.  v.i.    [Icel.  bolgja;  Sw.  bulna 

—  to  swell ;  Dan.  bolne,  bulne.}    To  swell 

" .  .  .  and  blossumez  bolne  to  blowe." 

Gaw.  and  the  Green  Knight,  612. 

*  bol-nande,  pr.  par.    [BOLNYN.] 

*  bolne,  pa.  par.    [BOLLEN.] 

"  Whom  cold  winter  all  hnlne  hid  vnder  ground." 

Surrey :  .4'neid.  bk.  ii.,  616. 

*  bol  -nit,  *  boln -yd,  pa.  par.    [BOLNYN.] 

"  Botnyd.     Tumidut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•bol'-nyn,  v.i.  [Dut.  bolne  =  to  swell]  To 
swell. 


•  bol'-nyng,  *  bol  nynge,  *  bol-nande, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [BOLN,  BOLNYN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

"A*  for  bobannce  and  boat  and  bolnande  pryde." 
Ear.  Eng.  AUU.  Poems  (Morris) ;  Cleanness,  17ft. 

C.  As  substantive  :  Tumefaction,  swelling ; 
ft  tumour.  (Lit.  d  fig.) 

'  Bolnynge.     Tumor."— Prompt.  Pan. 

"Alecto  is  the  bolmmg  of  the  hert." 

Henrysone:  Orpheus,  Mnralitat. 
"Bolnyngit  bi  pride."—  Wycliffe  (Purvey),  a    Cor., 
xiii.  20. 

B6-logn'-a  (pronounced  Bo  Ion  -ya  or  BS- 

lo'-na),  s.  &  a.    [Ital.  Bologna. } 

A.  As  substantive :   A  city  of  Italy,  in  lat. 
44°  30'  N.,  long.  11'  21'  E.     It  was  anciently 
called  Felsina,  and  subsequently  Bononia. 

B.  As  adjective  :   Made  at  Bologna  ;   found 
at  Bologna.    (See  the  subjoined  compounds.) 

Bologna-phial,  s. 

Glasi  Manvf. :  A  small  unannealed  vessel 
of  glass,  open  at  the  upper  end  and  ronnded 
at  the  bottom  end,  which  is  thick.  It  will 
withstand  a  moderate  blow  on  the  bottom, 
but  is  cracked  by  dropping  into  it  a  small, 
angular  piece  of  flint.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
inherent  strain  and  unstable  static  condition 
incident  to  unannealed  glass. 

Bologna-phosphorus,  s.  A  composi- 
tion made  by  powdering  Bologna-stone  and 
uniting  it  into  sticks  with  gum. 

Bologna-sausage,  *.  [Ital.  salsiceia  di 
Bologna.}  A  large  sausage  made  of  bacon, 
veal,  and  pork  suet,  chopped  fine  and  enclosed 
in  a  skin. 


Bologna-stone,  Bologna  stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Barytes,  or,  to  use 
Dana's  term,  Barite  (q.v.).  It  is  a  globular, 
radiated  mineral,  olten  of  a  reduish-grey 
colour,  found  at  Mount  Paterno,  near  Bologna. 
Heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  phosphorescent. 

[BOLOGNA-PHOSPHORUS.  ] 

B<S-16gn'-I-an  (g  silent),  a.  [From  Bologna, 
and  Eng.  su'if.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  Bologna; 
found  at  Bologna. 

Bolognian  spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bologna-stone  (q.v.). 

Bolognian-stone,  s.    [BOLOGNA-STONE.] 

bol-oph'-er-lte,  s.    [In  Ger.  bolopherit ;  from 
Gr.   /3wAof  (bolos)  =  a  clod,  a  lump  of  earth,  a 
lump  of  anything;  </«p<o  (phero)=.to  bear; 
and-iie(Afi?i.)(q.v.). 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hendenbergite  (q.v.). 

boT-ster,  'tool-star,  •  bol -stir,  •bol- 
Styr,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  bolster  =  a  bolster,  a 

now  ;   Sw.  bolster  =  a  bed  ;  Dan.  bolster  =  a 
-ticking  ;   Icel.  bolstr  =  a  bolster ;   (N.  H.) 
Ger.  polster ;    O.  H.  Ger.  bolstar,  polstar.     In 
Dut.  there  is  bolster,  but  it  is  =  a  hull,  a 
husk,  a  cod,  a  shell.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  laid  along  the  upper  side  of  a 
bed  to  raise  and  support  the  head  ;  a  pillow. 
The  name  is  generally  limited  to  that  particu- 
lar pillow  which  is  longer  and  more  cylindrical 
than  the  others,  and  is  placed  beneath  them. 

"...  and  put  ft  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bottler, 
and  covered  ft  with  a  cloth.  —1  Sam.  xix.  l:-, 

2.  Any  substitute  for  such  an  article  of  bed 
equipment. 

"  Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  botsfrr  now. 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  brcwwl  elm 
Leans  her  unpillowed  head."         Milton :  Comta. 
"  This  ami  shall  he  a  bolster  for  thy  head  ; 
I'll  fetch  clean  straw  to  uiake  a  soldier's  bed." 

day. 

3.  Anything  designed  as  a  support  to  any 
other  part  of  the  bodily  frame,  or  to  fill  up  any 
vacuity.    (Swift.) 

4.  A  pad  or  compress  to  be  laid  upon  a 
wound. 

"The  bandage  Is  the  frirt.  which  hath  a  bolder  in 
the  middle,  and  the  ends  tacked  firmly  together."— 
Wisennin. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles :  The  transverse  bar   over   the 
axle  of  a  waggon,  which  supports  the  bed, 
and  into  which   are   framed   the   standards 
which  secure  the  bed  laterally. 

2.  Macliinery : 

(1)  A  bed-tool  in  a  punching-machine.    The 
perforated  part  on  which  a  plate  rests  when 
the  punch  drives  out  the  bur  or  planchet.     It 
has  an  opening  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
the  punch  itself.     (Knight.) 

(2)  A  perforated  block  of  wood  on  which 
sheet-metal  is  laid  for  punching.    (Knight.) 

(3)  The  spindle-bearing  in  the  rail  of  a  spin- 
ning-frame.    It  forms  a  sleeve- bearing  for  the 
vertical   spindle   some   distance   above    the 
lower  bearing,  which  is  called  the  step. 

(4)  The  part  of  a  mill  in  which  the  axle-tree 
moves.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Music :  The  raised  ridge  which  holds  the 
tuning-pins  of  a  piano. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  adjoining  the  hawse- 
hole,  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the  hawser 
against  the  cheeks  of  a  ship's  bow. 

(2)  A  cushion  within  the  collar  of  a  stay,  to 
keep  it  from  chafing  on  the  mast. 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood  or  roll  of  canvas,  upon 
which  a  rope  rests,  to  keep  it  from  chaling 
something  or  to  give  it  a  proper  bearing. 

5.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  horizontal  cap-piece  laid  upon  the  top 
of  a  post  or  pillar,  to  shorten  the  bearing  of 
the  beam  of  a  string-piece  above. 

(2)  One  of  the  transverse  pieces  of  an  arch 
centering,  running  from  rib  to  rib  and  sup- 
porting the  voussoirs. 

6.  Saddlery :  A  padded  ridge  on  a  saddle. 

"The  bolster*  of  a  saddle  are  those  parts  raised  UTxm 
the  bows,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh."— Far.  Dictionary. 

7.  Ordnance :  A  block  of  wood  fixed  on  the 
stock  of  a  siege-gun  carriage,  on  which  the 
breech  of  the  piece  rests  when  it  is  shifted 
backward  for  transportation. 


8.  Railroad.    Engineering :    The   principal 
cross-beam  of  a  railroad  truck  or  car  body. 

9.  Civil  Engineering  :  The  resting-place  of  a 
truss-bridge  on  its  pier  or  abutment. 

10.  Cutlery: 

(1)  The  shoulder  of  such  instruments  and 
tools  as  knives,  chisels,  &c.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  tang  with  the  blade  or  the  shank,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(2)  A  metallic  plate  on  the  end  of  a  pocket- 
knife  handle. 

B.  As  adjective :  In  any  way  pertaining  to 
a  bolster  in  some  one  of  the  senses  given 
under  A. 

bolster-case,  s.  A  case  to  hold  a  bolster, 

bolster-plate,  s. 

Vehicles :  An  iron  plate  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bolster,  to  diminish  the  wear  caused  by 
its  friction  on  the  axle. 

bdl'-ster,  *  tool  -stre,  v.  t.  &  t.  [From  bolster, 
a.  (q.v.).  In  Ger.  bolstern,  polstern.]  t 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  support  with  a  bolster. 

"  Kolxterrd  with  down  amid  a  thousand  wants."—  K. 
Darwn:  Botanical  Harden,  ii.  ". 

(2)  To  pad  out,  to  fill  up,  or  furnish  with 
padding. 

"Throe  pair  of  stays  bolstered  below  the  left  shoul. 
der."—  Taller,  No.  246. 

(8)  To  beat  or  strike  with  a  bolster. 

2.  Fig.    Of  thinrrs  not  material :  To  support, 
to  keep  from  falling  or  collapsing.    (Co;,  imp- 
tuously.) 

"  We  may  be  made  wiser  by  the  publick  persuasions 
grafted  in  men's  minds,  so  they  be  used  to  further  u.e 
truth,  not  to  bolster  etrour."— Booker. 

11.  Med.:  To  hold  together  with  a  com  press. 

"The  practice  of  bn'itfrina  the  cheeks  forward  doei 
little  service  to  the  wound. "-Sliarp. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lie  on  the  same  bolster  (?). 

11  If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bo'frr 
More  than  tneir  owjj  I "  Xhakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  S. 

C.  In  compounds  or  special  phrases: 

*  1.  To  bolster  out :  To  prevent  from  over- 
turning or  collapsing.  (Contemptuously.) 

"The  lawyer  sets  his  tonpie  to  sale  for  the  bolstering 
out  of  unjust  causes."— HukevUl. 

2.  To  bolster  up:  To  support,  to  previr.t 
from  falling.  (Contemptuously.) 

"It  was  the  way  of  many  tn  bi7tter  vp  their  crazy 
doting  conscience*  with  confluences."— south, 

bdl  -stered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOLSTER,  v  ] 

1.  As  participial  adjective :  Supported,  sus- 
tained, held  up. 

2.  Swelled  out. 

"  The  bolstered  title  for  abuse."— If  em  Monthly  Mag. 
vol.  Iviii..  p.  455. 

t  bol'-ster-er,  s.  [Eng.  bolster ;  -er.]  A  person 
who,  or  a  thing  which  supports  the  hcr.cl, 
any  other  prrtion  of  the  bodily  frame,  or  any- 
thing material  or  immaterial. 

"To  satisfy  the  bo'trrrrrt  of  such  lewdness.'  —  Up. 
Bancroft :  Dangerous  J'osit.mu,  iv.  12. 

bol'-ster-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BOLSTER,  v. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  ad;.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  ;  the  state  of  being 
supported. 

"Crooked  and  unequal  bodies  are  madetonieet  with, 
out  a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodies,  or  >oii!«  l>euign 
botstrrinfs."—Bp.  Taj/tor  :  Artif.  Jlandtomenets,  p.  6 

2.  Padding,  stuffing. 

3.  A  pad,  a  compress. 

4.  An    encounter   with    bolsters   between 
schoolboys  in  their  dormitory. 

bolt  (1),  *  bolte,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [From  A.S.  bolt 
=  a.  catapult ;  Dan.  bait  —  a  bolt.,  a  peg  ;  Dut 
bout  =  a  bolt,  a  pin  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  bolzen,  bob 
=  a  bolt;  M.  H.  Ger.  bolz;  O.  H.  Ger.  bo/2, 
jiolz  =  a  bolt,  an  arrow  ;  Bret,  bollt.  Skeat 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the  roundness 
of  what  is  designated  a  bolt.  (Def.  A.,  1.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Properly :  A  kind  of  arrow  with  a  round 
bob  at  the  end  of  it ;  any  arrow.  [BIRD-BOLT.] 

(1)  Literally :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Figuratively :   Anything  capable  of  in- 
flicting a  mental  wound. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  -  e.    ey = a,     qu  =  kw. 


bolt— bolting 
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"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cnpid  fell : 
It  (ell  upou  a  little  western  flower. 

Sliakeip. :  Mid.  .Vi.vV'i  Dream,  IL  L 

IT  To  mate  a  bolt  upon  anything :  To  take 
the  risk  of  anything. 

••  I'll  make  a  abaft  or  a  bolt  on  t"— ShaJcetp.  :  Her. 
Wita,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  "thunderbolt" 

"  Ai  the  bolt  hursts  on  high 
From  the  blac-k  cloud  that  bound  If 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot.  1.  IS. 

8.  The  bar  of  a  door. 

"  TU  in  it  in  thee  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  uiy  coining  lu." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  II.  4. 

4.  Iron  to  fasten  chains  ;  chains,  fetters. 

"Away  with  him  to  prison  !  lay  bolti  euough  upon 
him."— Sliakesp.  :  Heat,  for  Meat.,  V.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  stout  metallic  pin  employed 
for  holding  objects  together,  frequently  screw- 
beaded  at  one  end  to  receive  a  nut.    There 
are  two    principal    classes    of   bolts :    those 
which  are  intended  for  j>ermanetitly  fastening 
objects  together,  and  movable  bolts,  such  as 
lock,  sash,  door,  and  gate  bolts. 

2.  Locksmithing :    That  portion  of   a  lock 
which  is  protruded  beyond  or  retracted  within 
the  case  or  boxing  by  the  action  of  the  key, 
and  which  engages  with  the  keeper  or  jamb  to 
form  a  fastening.    The  thick  protruding  j>or- 
tion  is  the  bolt-head,  and  the  flat  part  within 
the  lock  is  the  bolt-plate. 

3.  Household  Hardware :    A    movable    bar 
protruded  or  retracted  by  hand  to  fasten  or 
release  a  door,  gate,  window-sash,  &c. 

4.  Wood-working : 

(1)  A  rough  block  from  which  articles  are 
to  be  made  ;  as,  a  bolt  for  riving  into  shingles, 
•pokes,  &c. 

(2)  A  number  of  boards  adhering  together 
by  the  stub-shot. 

5.  Fabric :  A  piece  or  roll  of  cloth ;  a  long 
Barrow  piece  of  silk  or  stilt!'. 

6.  Naitt. :  The  iron  rod  beneath  a  yard,  to 
Which  a  square  sail  is  attached. 

7.  Onlnance:   An  elongated  solid  projectile 
for  rifled  cannon,  as  the  Whitworth  and  Arm- 
Strong  guns. 

8.  Bookbinding:  The  fold  in  the  fore-edge 
and  head  of  a  folded  sheet. 

9   0.  Botany : 

(1)  A  "  buttercup  ; "  any  species  of  Ranun- 
culus.   (Prior.) 

(2)  The    Mountain    Globe-flower,    Trollius 
Europceus. 

B.  As  adjective :  Designed  for  a  bolt ;  operat- 
ing on  a  bolt ;  in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  bolt    (See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

C.  As  a/iverb:  As  a  bolt   (in  the  phrase 
Which  follows). 

H  Bfilt-nprigM  :  "  Upright"  as  an  arrow,  or 
a  bar  of  iron  ;  unbendingly.  [BOLT-UPRIGHT.] 

bolt-anger,  s.  An  auger  used  by  ship- 
wright!) in  sinking  holes  for  bolts. 

*  bolt-bag,  *.     A  quiver. 

"  His  arrnw  sheues  they  heard,  and  rattling  novae 
Of  bul:-i,;a  (m."—Pkaer:  Virgil,  bk.  ix 

bolt-boat,  s.  A  strong  boat  for  a  rough 
sea. 

bolt-chisel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cold  chisel  for  cutting  off  the 
extra  length  of  a  bolt ;  a  cross-cut  chisel ;  a 
deep  chisel  with  a  narrow  edge. 

bolt-cutter,  s. 

Machinery : 

(1)  A  tool  for  cutting  off  bolts.    It  usually 
consists  of  a  sleeve  with  a  radial  cutter  setting 
inwardly  and  rotated  around  the  bolt  to  be 
cut  by  means  of  a  handle. 

(2)  A  machine   for   cutting  the  thread  on 
bolts. 

bolt-extractor,  s.  A  tool  or  implement 
for  extracting  bolts  by  a  lifting  force. 

bolt-feeder,  s. 

Milling :  A  device  for  regulating  the  rate  of 
passage  of  the  meal  to  the  ttour-bolt 

*  bolt-foot,  s.    A  club-footed  person. 

"  Auld  Boltfoot  rides  into  the  rear."— Scott, 

bolt-head  (1),  *  bolt-hed,  $.    The  tip 

m  head  of  a  bolt  or  arrow. 

*  Hec  cuspU,  a  bolt-hod."—  Wright :  Foeoi  ,  p.  m. 


bolt-head  (2),  bolthead,  *. 

Glass  Manuf.  :  A  long  glass  matrass  or  re- 
ceiver with  a  straight  neck. 

"  This  si  tri  t  abounds  lu  salt,  which  may  be  separated 
by  putting  the  liquur  into  a  boll  head  with  a  long 
narrow  neck."—  BoyU. 

bolt-header,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  machine  for  swagjring  down  the 
end  of  a  bolt-blank  to  form  a  head  ;  the  form 
of  this  depends  upon  that  of  the  die. 

bolt-making,  a.  Making,  or  designed 
for  making  bolts. 

Bolt-making  machine :  A  machine  in  which 
bolts  are  threaded  and  headed,  though  this  is 
usually  done  iu  separate  machines,  as  the 
threading  is  done  by  cutters  on  the  cold  iron  ; 
heading  by  swagging  upon  the  end  of  the  hot 
blank.  [BOLT-HEADER,  BOLT-THREADER.] 

bolt-rope,  s.  &  a. 

A.  -4.s  substantive  : 

Naut.  :  A  rope  around  the  margin  of  a  sail 
to  strengthen  it. 

B.  As  adjective:   Designed  for,  or  in  any 
way  pertaining    or    relating  to  a    bolt-rope. 
(See  the  example  which  follows.) 

Bolt-rope  needle : 

Kaut. :  A  strong  needle  for  sewing  a  sail  to 
its  bolt-rope. 

bolt-sawing,  a.  A  word  used  only  in 
the  compound  which  follows. 

Bolt-sawing  machine : 

Wood-working :  A  machine  for  sawing  super- 
fluous wood,  such  as  corners,  from  stuff  to  be 
turned.  It  has  an  iron  carriage  with  centres, 
between  which  the  work  is  chucked  while 
being  fed  to  the  circular  saw. 

bolt-screwing,  a.  A  word  used  only  in 
the  compound  wnich  follows. 

Bolt-screwing  machine :  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting screw-threads  on  bolts,  by  fixing  the 
bolt-head  to  a  revolving  chuck,  and  causing 
the  end  which  it  is  required  to  screw  to  enter 
a  set  of  dies,  which  advance  as  the  bolt  re- 
volves. A  bolt-threader. 

bolt-strake,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  That  strake  or  wale  through 
which  the  beam-fastenings  pass. 

bolt-threader, s. 

Marh. :  A  machine  for  cutting  screw-threads 
on  bolts. 

bolt-upright,    bolt    upright,    adv. 

[From  bolt,  adv.  (q.v.),  and  upright.] 

1.  In  a  strict  sense:  Straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  erect.    Used — 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"Aa  1  stood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end,  .  .  ."— 
Addtion. 

t(2)  Of  things: 

"  Brush  Iron,  native  or  from  the  mine,  consisteth  of 
long  stria:,  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  ku  tting 
needle,  bolt  upright  like  the  bristles  of  a  stiff  brash.1 
—Crew. 

2.  More  loosely :  Straight  as  an  arrow  but 
prostrate.    (Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,2(iJ.) 

bolt  (2),  s.    [Prom  bolt  (2),  v.,  or  bolter,  s.] 

Milling:  A  sieve  of  very  fine  stuff,  for 
sei>arating  the  bran  and  coarser  particles  from 
flour.  [BOLT  (2),  v.,  FLOUR-BOLT.] 

bolt  (1),  v.t.  4  i.     [From  bolt,  8.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  (nf  things  material) : 

1.  To  shut  or  fasten  by  means  of  a  literal 
bolt.    (Used  of  a  gate  or  door,  or  anything 
similar.) 

2.  To  pin  together,  to  fasten,  though  not  by 
means  of  a  literal  bolt. 

"  That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pins  are 
Which  bolt  this  frame,  that  I  might  pull  them  out! " 
Ben  Jonton. 

*  3.  To  support  by  iron  bands. 

"...  or  bolted  with  yrne." 

Fieri  Plow,  ft*.  Tt  138. 

4.  To  put  fetters  upon  a  person. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  things  material:  To  swallow  the  food 
without  chewing  it. 

"  Some  hawks  an  1  owls  bolt  their  prey  whole,  and 
after  an  interval  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  dis- 
gorge pellets."— Darwin :  Uriyin  of  Specie*  led.  Uo'Jj.. 
ch.  XL,  p.  3Si 

2.  Of  things  immaterial : 

(1)  To  fetter,  to  confine,  to  prevent  progress. 


"  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  aud  bolii  up  change.* 
Shakap.  :  Ant.  t  Cleat,..  V.  1 

(2)  To  blurt  out,  to  throw  out  precipitately. 

"  I  hate  when  vice  can  bait  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.' 

Milton  :  Cotnut.  760.  761. 

(3)  To  cause  to  start  ;  as,  to  bolt  a  rabbit,  &c. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  suddenly  forward,  aside,  or  in 
any  direction,  as  if  a  bolt  were  unexpectedly 
withdrawn.  Used — 

(1)  Of  a  horse  going  off  suddenly. 

"  lie  bolted,  sprung,  and  reared  amain." 

Scott .  Lay  of  the  Last  Minitrel,  iT.  12. 

(2)  Of  any  other  animal  than  a  horse. 

"  As  the  house  was  all  lu  a  flame,  out  boltt  a  moose 
from  the  ruins,  to  save  herself."— L' Ettraiigc. 

(3)  Of  a  man. 

(a)  Literally : 

"  They  erected  a  fort,  and  from  thence  they  boiled 
like  beasts  of  the  forest.'  —Oacon. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"  1  have  reflected  on  those  men  who  from  time  to 
time  have  shut  themselves  into  the  world.  I  have 
seen  many  successions  of  them  ;  some  bulling  out  upon 
the  stage  with  vast  applause,  and  others  hissed  oil. " — 
Dryden. 

*  bolt  (2),  *  boult,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  Quieter,  for 
*  b  ureter  =  Ital.   burattare ;   Ital.   buratto  =  a 
fine    transparent    cloth,   a   meal-sieve.     The 
older  spelling  is  boult.  and  there  is  no  con- 
nection with  bolt  (1),  v.]    [BOLTER  (2),  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  the  coarser  from  the 
finer  particles  of  anything,  Spec.,  thus  to  sei»a- 
rate  bran  from  flour  by  means  of  a  bolter,  or 
in  any  other  way. 

"  Saying,  he  now  had  bonl'ed  all  the  floure." 

SfKiarr :  F.  «.  II.  iv.  M. 
"  The  fami  d  snow. 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  dlast  twice  o'er." 

Xh  tittup. :  Wint.  Tale,  IT.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine  by  sifting,  used,  .Spec., 
of  the  search  after  truth.    Often  followed  by 
out. 

"  It  would  be  well  bolted  out.  whether  great  refrac- 
tions may  nut  be  made  upon  reflections,  as  upou  direct 
beams. "— Oacon. 

IL  Law :  To  discuss  or  argue  cases  privately 
for  the  sake  of  improvement  in  one's  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  law. 

"  The  judge,  or  Jury,  or  parties,  or  the  counsel,  or 
attoruies,  propounding  questions,  beats  and  bolts  out 
the  truth  much  letter  than  wiieu  the  witness  deliver* 
only  a  formal  series.'  —liale. 

bdlt'-ant,pr.  par.    [BOLTING.] 

Her. :  Springing  forward.  (Used  of  a  hare 
or  rabbit). 

•  bolte,  *.    [From  bolt,  boult,  v.] 

*  0.  Law :  A  moot  (6'totwe ;  Sur.  of  London, 
p.  59.) 

bolt  -^d,  pa.  par.    [BOLT  (1),  t'.] 

"At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast 
That  sweei>s  the  bo?  e  I  shutter,  summons  bom* 
The  recollected  power* ;  .  .  ." 

Cowper:  Tali,  Hn.  IT. 

t  bol-tel,  S.      [BOULTINE,  BOWTEL.] 

Iii  Arcliitec. :  A  name  given  to  a  convex 
moulding,  such  as  an  ovolo.  (Gwilt.) 

t  bolt  -or  (1),  *.    [From  bolt  (1),  v.] 

L  One  who  bolts,  a  horse  that  runs  away. 

"The  engine  may  explode  or  be  a  bolter." — 7'hacJ> 
tray  :  Paru  Sketch- Book,  p.  244.  (If.E.D.) 

2.  One  who  suddenly  breaks  away  from  his 
political  party. 

bolt  er  (2),  *  boult- er,  *.  [From  boll 
(2),  v.] 

L  One  who  bolts  or  sifts  meal. 

2  A  sieve  or  strainer  to  separate  the  finer 
from  the  coarser  particles  of  anything,  Spe-:, 
an  instrument  to  separate  meal  from  bran  aud 
husks. 

"  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  hare  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  ami  iln-v  have  made  bo/ten  of  them."— 
8>iate<p. :  I  Hen.  /r..  iiL  .1 

3.  The  fabric   of   which   such   sieves  are 
made. 

bolter-cloth,  boulter-cloth,  s.    The 

same  as  BOLTER  (2),  3. 

"Hearsed  thionuh  a  fine  boulter ^oth."- Hcnrg 
Cos/an:  JJateii  of  Uealth,  p.  12*. 

t  bolt  -ered,  a.    [BLOOD-BOLTERED.] 

bolt  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [BOLT  (1),  ».] 
A.  As  present  participle  £  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  language :  (See  the  verb). 


boil,  bo?;  p6~at,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis:  gin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
•elan,  -tiaa  =  slian.     -Uon, -sion^sbun;  -tion, -sion-zfcun.    -Uous,  -sious,  -clous =shU3.    -ble, -die,  &c.  -  kol,  dgl. 
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bolting— bombard 


2.  Her. :  The  same  as  bultant  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  bolt. 

2.  The  act  of  starting  off  suddenly. 

*  II.  0.  Law  :  A  private  arguing  of  cases  in 
the  Inns  of  Court.  (Wharton.) 

bolt '-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [BOLT  (2),  v.~\ 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  Jt  partidp.  adj. : 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  An  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  sifting. 

"  In  the  bnVing  and  siftim;  of  fourteen  years  of 
power  and  favour,  all  tnat  came  out  could  nut  IK  pure 
meal."—  Walton. 

2.  Law :  Private  arguing  of  cases  for  legal 
practice,  in  a  less  formal  way  than  is  done  in 
moots. 

bolting-chest,  s.  The  inclosure  or  case 
of  a  Houring-bolt. 

bolting-Cloth,  ».  Cloth  of  hair  or  other 
substance  with  meshes  of  various  sizes  for 
sieves. 

bolting-house,  *.  The  place  where  meal 
la  sifted. 

"  The  Jade  is  returned  a*  white,  and  as  powdered,  as 
If  she  had  been  at  work  iu  a  bolting-huuie.—Dennit. 

bolting  hutcli,  s. 

1.  Literally :  A  tub  or  box  into  which  flour 
or  meal  is  bolted. 

2.  Figuratively  :  Any  receptacle. 

"That  bal'tog-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  «wollen 
parcel  of  dropsies."— Shakesp. :  1  Hen.  I V.,  ii.  4. 

bolting-mill,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
flour  is  separated  from  the  offal  of  various 
grades. 

bolting-tub,  s.  A  tub  to  sift  anything 
in ;  a  bolting-hutch. 

"  -  lie  larders  have  been  search'd, 
The  lake-nouses  and  bolting-tub,  the  ovens." 

Ur.n  Joruon :  Mtign.  Lady. 

bol-tdn'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  J.  B.  Bolton, 
an  English"  botanist  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteracese  (Composites),  and  the  sub- 
order Tubuliflorse.  The  species,  which  are  few, 
are  pretty  herbaceous  plants  from  North 
America. 

bol  ton  ite,  i.  [Named  from  Bolton,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Olivine.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  A  variety  of  Forsterite,  distinguished 
from  the  most  typical  variety  of  the  species 
by  being  coloured  instead  of  white.  (Dana.) 

•  bolt  -sprit,  *.     [Corr.  from  bowsprit  (q.v.).] 

"  Her  boUsprit  kissed  the  broken  waves." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilet,  i.  14. 

bo  lus,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  bolus  =  a  bit,  a  morsel ;  Gr. 
0o>Aof  (66/os)  =  (1)  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  ;  (2) 
a  lump  of  anything.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  sense  II.  1.  Med.,  but  gene- 
tally  more  or  less  contemptuously. 

"  A  complicated  heap  of  ills. 
Despising  bolutei  and  pills."  Kw!ft. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  unpleasant  to  take,  any- 
thing mentally  unpalatable. 

"...  so  that  if  I,  acting  on  the  apothecary's  prece- 
dent of  repetiuur  hautCul,  had  endeavoured  to  ad- 
luinistvr  another  bolut  or  draught  of  expostulation,  he 
would  have  .  .  .  ."-De  Cuincey  :  Workt  (2uded.),  L  07. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  form  of  medicine  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  made  up  into  a  soft  mass  larger 
than  a  pill,  but,  pill-like,  to  be  swallowed  at 
once. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  bole  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing  a  bolus.    [II.  1.] 

"  Surrounded  thus  by  bnlui.  pill. 
And  potion  glasses." 

Burnt :  Poem  on  Lift. 

•  bolwes,  s.  pi.    [A  corruption  of  Eng.  balls, 
pi.  of  ball  =  "  the  hard  round  heads  of  the 
wort "  (Cockayne).]    A  name  for  a  plant,  Cen- 
taurea  nigra.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

•  bo'-ly,  «.     [BOLE  (1).] 

•  bolye,  s.    [BOLEY.] 

•  bolyyn  (pr.  par.  bolyynge),  v.t.    [BOIL,  «.] 

"  Solyi/n  or  boylyn.     fiuUio."— Prompt.  Pan. 
"Bolyynge,  or  bovlynge  of  pottys  or  other*  lyke. 
Bullicio,  bailor."— Promt*.  Para. 


bom,  s.  [See  def.]  Name  of  African  origin, 
used  loosely  for  any  of  the  larger  boas.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  carried  from  Africa 
to  theNevv  World  by  the  Portuguese.  (tf.E.D.) 

bomb  (final  6  silent),  s.  &  a.    [In  Fr.  bombe ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Hal.  bornba  =  a  bomb,  &c.;  from 
Lat.  bombus  —  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Gen. :  A  humming,  booming,  or  buzzing 
sound  produced  in  any  way,  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  vibration  of  metal. 

"An  upper  chamber,  being  thomght  weak,  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pillar  of  iron,  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in 
the  midst ;  which,  if  you  had  struck,  would  make  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  room,  but  a  great  bomb  in  the 
chamber  )>eiieath." — Bacon. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

t  (2)  Tlie  stroke  upon  a  bell. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance:  The  same  as  a  bomb-shell ;  a 
hollow  iron  ball,  spheroid,  or  anything  similar, 
tilled  with  gunpowder,  and  provided  with  a 


time  or  percussion  fusee.  It  is  fired  from  a 
mortar  or  howitzer.  Bombs  were  used  at  the 
siege  of  Naples  in  1434.  Mortars  for  throwing 
lx>mbs  were  cast  in  England  in  1543.  Bombs 
are  now  generally  called  shells,  though  the 
word  bomli  is  not  the  least  obsolete  in  the 
words  bombard,  bomb-shell,  bombardier,  &c. 
[BOMB-SHELL,  CARCASE,  CASE-SHOT,  GRENADE, 
SHELL.] 

2.  Geol. :  A  bomb,  or,  more  fully,  a  volcanic 
bomb,  is  a  bomb-like  mass  of  lava,  spherical, 
pear-shaped,  or  more  irregular  in  form,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  that  of  an  apple  to  that  of  a 
man's  body.  Bombs  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
recent  or  of  extinct  volcanoes  or  lava  flows, 
and  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  mass  of  viscid  scoriaceous 
matter  projected  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion 
through  the  air.  Lyell  makes  them  a  modifi- 
cation of  basaltic  columns  divided  by  cross 
joints.  They  may  be  seen  near  the  prison  in 
Edinburgh,  or  the  flat-tipped  basaltic  hills  of 
Central  India,  and  elsewliere.  Old  volcanic 
rocks  made  up  of  a  series  of  bombs  fitting  each 
other  are  sometimes  called  concentric  nodular 
basalt. 

"...  to  conclude  that  these  bombt  are  connected 
with  the  trap-eruption  of  the  neighbourhood."— Q.  J. 
Geol.  ,S  «;.,  Xi.,  pt.  1.,  404. 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting  of  a  bomb; 
containing,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a  bomb.  (See  the  compounds.) 

bomb-chest,  s. 

Mil.  mining:  A  kind  of  chest  filled -with 
bombs,  or  in  some  cases  only  with  gunpowder, 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  designed  to  lie  ex- 
ploded at  a  predetermined  moment  and  blow 
up  those  who  may  be  above  aud  around. 

bomb-ketch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small,  strongly-built  vessel,  ketch- 


BOMB- KETCH. 


rigged,  on  which  one  or  more  mortars  are 
mounted  for  naval  bombardments.  It  is  called 
also  BOMB-VESSEL. 

bomb-lance,  s. 

Whale-fishing :    A  harpoon  which  carries  a 
charge  of  explo*ivp  material  in  its  head.     In 


one  form  of  the  weapon  the  arrangement  to 
that  when  the  harpoon  strikes  the  "  fish,"  the 
bar,  which  is  pivoted  obliquely  in  the  head  of 
the  instrument,  shall  serve  to  release  a  spring 
acting  on  the  hammer,  which  then  explodes 
the  cap  and  bursts  the  charge-chamber. 

bomb-proof,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective :   So  strongly  built  that  it  is 
proof  against  the  momentum  of  bomb-shells, 
whether  striking  it  laterally  or  descending  on 
it  from  above. 

B.  As  substantive.    Fortif. :  A  structure  in 
a  fortification  of  the  kind  described  under  A. 

bomb-shell,  s. 

1.  Ordnance :  The  same  as  BOMB,  II.  1.  (q.v.), 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  FIRE-BALL  (q.v.). 

bomb-vessel,  s.  The  same  as  BOMB- 
KETCH  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  bomb-veuelt,  hope 
to  succeed  against  a  place  that  has  in  its  arsenal 
gallies  and  men  of  war.  —  Addnon  on  Italy. 

*  bomb  (final  b  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [BOMB,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  attack  with  bombs,  to  bom- 
bard. 

"  Our  king  thus  trembles  at  Namur, 

Whilst  Villeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  if, 
To  Bruxelles  marches  on  secure, 
To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies." 
Prior. 

B.  Intrants. :  To  emit  a  humming,  buzzing, 
or  other  similar  sound. 

bom-ba'-ce-ae,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bombax, 
genit.  bombacis  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  the  order  Sterculiacete 
(Sterculiads).  Type,  Bombax  (q.v.). 

bom  ba  ceoiis  fas  shus),  a.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  bombax,  genit.  bombacis  (q.v.).]  Pertain- 
ing to  plants  of  the  genus  Bombax. 

"The  Leguminous  and  /lombnceout  orden."— &U*t: 

Xiiturulist  on  the  Amazon,  p.  139. 

*  bom '-banco,  s.    [BOBAUNCE.]    Pride,  arro- 
gance. 

"Come  prykaud  with  bombance."—K.  C.  tie  Lion, 
4,494. 

bom-bar  d,   *  bom-bar'de,  s.  &  a.      [In 

Ger.  &  Fr.  bombards;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Low 
Lat.  bombarda ;  from  Lat.  bombus.]  [Bonn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Iu  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.v.). 

"  The  capitaine  with  all  his  retinue  departed,  leuync 
behynd  the  ordinaunce  of  bombardet,  curtaiurs,  ui.J 
demy  curtaux,  sliuges,  canons,  volgcrs,  and  other  or- 
diiiaunce,  .  .  .••—Ball:  Hen.  VII I.,  an.  15. 

t  2.  An  attack  with  bombs ;  a  bombard- 
ment. (Poet.)  (Barlow.) 

*  3.  A  large  can  or  any  similar  drinking 
vessel  for  carrying  beer  or  other  liquor. 

"  The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  passing  away  the  tint* 
with  a  cheat  loaf,  aud  a  bombard  of  broken  beer."— 
Ben  Jmuon  :  Matquet. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Ordnance:  A  mortar  of  large  bore  for- 
merly in  use  to  throw  stone-shot.     One  has 
been  known  to  project  a  mass  3  cwt.  in  weight. 

"They  planted  In  divers  places  twelve  great  ban* 
bards,  wherewith  they  threw  nuge  stones  into  the  »ir." 
—Knollet. 

2.  Music : 

(a)  A  reed  stop  on  the  organ,  usually 
among  the  pedal  registers,  of  large  scale,  rich 
tone,  and  often  on  a  heavy  pressure  of  wind. 
(Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

*  (b)  A  kind  of  large  trumpet. 

"A  soune  of  bombarde  and  of  clarioune."— Gower, 

iii.  358. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons :  Having  the  office  of  carrying 
bombards  or  liquor  cans.    [BOMBARD-MAN.] 

2.  Of  language :   Inflated,  pompous.    [BOM- 
BARD-PHRASE.] 

*  bombard-man,  s.    A  person  who  car* 
ried  liquor  in  a  bombard  or  can.     [BOMBARD, 
A.,  I.  3.] 

"...  and  made  room  for  a  l*omh,ir<l  man,  that 
brought  bouge  for  a  couutrey  lady  or  two,  that  fainted, 
he  said,  with  fasting,  .  .  ."—It.  Joiuon:  Maviutt. 
Love  Jlettored. 

bombard-phrase,  s.  Inflated  phrase- 
ology. 

"  When  they  are  poore,  and  banish 'd  must  throw  by 
Their  bumbard-jihrase,  and  foot,  and  half  foot  wordi. 
B.  Jotaon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetrif. 

bom-bar'd,  v.t.  [From  bombard,  a.  (q.v.)  In 
Sw.  bombardera ;  Dan.  bombadere ;  Dut.  6o»»- 
bardeeren  ;  Ger.  bombardiren ;  Fr.  bombarder; 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co     c.    cy-a.    qu-lsw. 


bombard  ed— bombyx 
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Sp.  &  Port,  bombardear ;  Ital.  bombardare.] 
To  attack  wilh  bombs. 

"The  some  (Ailmiral  John  Berkley],  who  with  hl» 
fleet  bombarded  and  bu rut  ilown  Dieppe  In  France,  and 
bombarded  Hiivre  da  (frace,  in  the  same  couutry,  in 
July,  1619."—  Wood  :  Atiiena  Oxon. 

bom-bard'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOMBARD,  v.} 

bom-bard   I  cal,  a.    [Eng.  bombard;  -ical] 
Thundering,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance.  (Blount.) 
"He  that  entitles  himself  .  .   .   with  other   sucn 
bombu.rdKa.ll  titles."—  UoaKU:  Letteri,  No.  SL 

bom-bar-di  er,  t  bdm-bar-de'er,  s.  <s  a. 

[In  Sw.  bomt/arderare  ;  Dan.  bombarderer; 
Dnt.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  bombardier  ;  Sp.  bombjirdero  ; 
Port,  bom'oardeiro  ;  Ital.  bombardiere.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mil. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
artillery  employed  chiefly  in  serving  mortars 
and  howitzers.     In  the  British  army  several 
are  attached  to  each  company  of  artillery. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  artilleryman. 

"  The  bombardier  tosses  his  ball  sometimes  into  the 
midst  of  a  city,  with  t  design  to  fill  all  around  him 
with  terrour  mid  combustion."— Taller. 

B.  As  adjective :  Operating  like  the  military 
functionary   described   under  A.      (See   the 
compound.) 

bombardier  beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  English  name  given  to  the 
predatory  beetles  of  the  genus  Bracliinus 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  given  because  these 
animals,  when  disturbed,  emit  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  abdomen  a  discharge  of  acrid 
smoke  or  vapour  of  pungent  odour,  and  at- 
tended by  a  perceptible  report.  About  five 
species  occur  in  Britain.  The  best  known  is 
Brachinus  crepitans. 

bom-bard -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BOM- 
BARD, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj.  :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  or  operation  of 
attacking  with  bombs. 

"...  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  can- 
noneering,  bombarding,  mining,  IK."— Burke :  A  I'in- 
dicutioH  of  Natural  Society. 

bom-bar-di'-no,  s.   [Ital.  bombardino,  dimin. 
of  hombardo  (q.v.).] 
Music  :  A  small  bombardo. 

b6m  bard  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  <fc  Dan.  bombarde- 
ment ;  Port,  bmnburdeamento ;  Ital.  bombarda- 
mento.]  An  attack  made  upon  a  fortified  place 
or  open  city  by  throwing  bombs  into  it 

"The  project  of  carrying  the  fort  of  Kalanra  by 
assault  was  now  relinquished,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  a  bombardment."—  WiUon :  Bitt.  Brit.  India,  ii.  28. 

bom-bar' do,  s.    [Ital.  bombardo.] 

Music:  A  mediieval  wind  instrument,  a 
large  and  coarse  species  of  oboe,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  oboes  of  smaller  and  finer  make. 
(Plainer  £  Barrett.) 

bom  -bar'-don,  s.     [From  Ital.  bombardo  (?).] 
Music :  A  brass  instrument  not  unlike  an 
ophicleide  in  tone. 

•bom -base,  *  bam -base,  s.  [BOMBAST.] 
Cotton.  (Langliam  :  Garden  of  Health.)  (Syl- 
vester, du  Bartas.) 

bom'-ba-sin,  s.  &  a.    [BOMBAZIN.] 

bom  -bast,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  bombast.  Cognate 
with  Lat.  bombyx,  in  the  sense  of  cotton.] 

[BOMBYX.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  cotton  plant. 

"  Bombas',  the  cotton-plant  crowing  in  Asia," — 
Philt  •>.• :  The  J/eiv  World  of  Word*. 

*2.  The  cotton  wadding. with  which  gar- 
ments of  the  Elizabethan  period  were  stuffed 
ami  lined. 

"Certain  I  am  there  was  never  any  kind  of  apparel 
ever  invented  that  could  inure  disim.porUoll  tlielnxlv 
of  man  than  thest-  doublets.  sluflwl  with  four,  five,  or 
•ix  pound  of  bumbo*  at  the  least.'  —Stubbet :  TheAnat. 
Of  Abuses,  p  23.  (Trench.) 

3.  Inflated  speech,  fustian ;   high-sounding 
•words  ;     magniloquent   language.     (Used  on 
subjects  which  do  »iot  properly  admit  of  it, 
with  the   effect  of   being   not   sublime  but 
ridiculous.) 

"...  a  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast." 
—Ma.ca.nla.y-.  11  iu.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  adjective  :   Fustian,  pretentious,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  something  great,  but  with 
that  greatness    made   up  of  what    is  little 
worth. 


"  He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  pur|joses. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bom/iatt  circumstance 
Horribly  stulfd  with  epithets  of  war." 

Sliaketii.  :  OtheUo,  i.  1. 

t  bom-bast',  v.t.  [From  bombast,  s.  (q.v.).] 
To  stuff  out,  to  choose  what  is  really  meagre, 
to  look  of  imposing  bulk.  (Used  chiefly  in  a 
figurative  sense.) 

"  Then  strives  he  to  b'mbntt  his  feeble  lines 
With  far-fetch'd  phrase." 

Bp.  Hall  :  Satiret,  i.  4. 

t  boin-bas'-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOMBAST,  v.] 

"  For  Leontinus  Oorgias,  that  bombaited  sophister, 
the  greatness  of  his  learning  was  rather  in  the  people's 
false  opinion  and  ascription,  than  in  his  own  true 
possession.'  '—  Foiherby  :  Atheomattix,  p.  190. 

bom  bas  tic,  *  bom-bas  -tick,  *bam- 
bas  -tick,  a.  [Eng.  bombast  ;  -ic.]  Inflated  ; 
high-sounding  in  language  but  slender  in 
meaning  ;  characterised  by  fustian. 

"  BambatUck  phrases,  solecisms,  absurdities,  and  a 
thousand  monsters  of  a  scholastick  brood,  were  set  on 
foot.  "  —  tihaftdbury, 

bom-bast  -i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  bombastic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  BOMBASTIC. 

bom-bast'-l-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bombastical; 
-ly.]  In  a  bombastic  manner,  pompously. 

t  bom'-bas-try,  s.  [Eng.  bombast;  -ry.]  The 
same  as  6ombast,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Bombattri/  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and 
light,  soar  highest  of  all."—  Swift  :  Jntrod.  Tale  of 
a  Tub. 

bom'-bax,  s.  [In  Sp.  bombasi;  Lat.  bombyx 
—  (1)  the  silk-worm,  (2)  silk,  (3)  cotton  ;  Gr. 
/36/i/3vf  (bombux)  =  (1)  the  silk-worm,  (2)  silk.] 
Bot.  :  Silk-cotton  tree.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Sterculiaceae  (Stercu- 
liad..l,  .and  the  section  Bombaceje.  Bombaxpen- 
taiulrnm  is  the  cotton-tree  of  India.  The  fruit 
is  larger  than  a  swan's  egg,  and  when  ripe 
opens  in  five  parts,  displaying  many  roundish 
pea-like  seeds  enveloped  in  dark  cotton.  This 
tree  yields  a  gum,  given  in  conjunction  with 
spices  in  certain  stages  of  bowel-complaints. 
B.  ceiba,  the  Five-leaved  Silk-cotton  tree,  rises 
to  a  great  height.  Its  native  country  is  South 
America  and  the  adjacent  West  India  Islands, 
where  its  immense  trunk  is  scooped  into 
canoes. 

bom'-ba-zet,  bom  ba-zctte,  s.    [Compare 
bombaz'in.] 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  thin  woollen  cloth. 

bom'-ba-zin,  bom  ba  zinc,  bom  ba- 
sin, s.  [In  Sw.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  bombasi  n,  ;  Dut. 
bombazign;  Sp.  bombasi;  Port,  bombazina; 
Ital.  bombogino  ;  Lat.  bombycinum  =  silk- 
weaving,  bombycinus  =  silken,  from  bombyx 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric  :  A  mixed  silk  and  woollen  twilled 
stuff,  the  warp  consisting  of  silk  and  the  weft 
of  worsted.  It  was  manufactured  first  at 
Milan  and  next  in  France,  but  now  it  is  no- 
where made  better  or  in  larger  quantities 
than  in  Britain.  (M'Culloch,  &c.) 

*  bom'-be-sie,  s.    [Corrupted  from  Eng.  bnm- 
b«zin,  or  directly  from  Sp.  bombasi.]     Bom- 
bazin. 

bom'-bic,  a.  [From  Lat.  bombyx,  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a 
"  bombyx  "  or  silk-worm.  [BOMBYX.] 

"  The  moth  of  the  silk-worm  ejects  a  liquor  which 
api>ears  to  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  bmnbic  Haiti." 
—  tfn.  Alarcet:  Conv.  on  Chem.  (1841),  it  335. 

bom'-bl-dae,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat.  bombus  (q.v.).] 
Entom.  :    A  family  of  Hymenopterous   in- 
sects,  containing  the    Humble    or    Bumble- 
bees.    [BOMBUS.  ] 

t  bom'-bil-ate,  v.i.  [From  Low  Lat.  bombilo, 
an  error  for  bombito  =  to  buzz,  to  hum,  from 
bombus  —  a  buzzing.]  To  make  a  humming  or 
murmuring  sound. 

*  bom'-bil-a-tion,  *  bom-bu-la'-tion,  s. 

[Eng.  bombi!at(e);  -ion.  In  Lat.  bombitatio 
not  bornbilatio  —  humming.]  [BOMBILATE.] 
Sound,  noise,  report. 

"  How  to  abate  the  vigour  or  silence  the  bombUntion 
of  guns,  a  way  is  said  to  be  by  borax  and  butter  luixt 
in  a  due  proportion."—  Urovrne  :  I".  £rr. 


bom-bil'-I-ous, 

[From    Low    Lat.    bombito.  ]       [BOMBILATE.] 
Emitting  a  humming  or  murmuring  sound. 

"  The  wheme  or  burret-fiy  is  vexatious  .  .  .  not  by 
stinging,  but  by  its  bombiliotu  noise."—  Dvrham. 


bom  -bill,  s.    [From  Eng.  bombilate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  Buzzing  noise. 

2.  Fig.  :  Boasting. 

"  For  all  your  bombill  y'er  warde  a  little  we.' 

folwart'i  Flyling,  Wattoni  Coll.  ill.  6. 

*  bom-bi-na'-tion,  s.    The  same  as  BOMBIL* 

ATION. 

"  Humble-bees  whose  bombination  may  be  heard  a 
considerable  distance."—  Kirby  &  Spense  :  Entomology, 
ch.  xxiv. 

*  bombing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOOMING.] 

As  participial  adj.  :  Humming,  murmuring. 
"  What  over-charged  piece  of  melancholy 
Is  this,  breaks  in  Iwtween  my  wishes  thus, 
With  bombing  sighs  !"       B.  Jorumn  :  Masqutt. 

bom-bo  -16,  s.  [From  Ital.  bambolo  =  an 
infant  (?).] 

Glass  :  A  spheroidal  retort  in  which  camphor 
is  sublimed.  It  is  made  of  thin  flint-glass, 
weighs  about  one  pound,  and  is  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath  to 
250°  Fah.,  which  is  gradually  increased  to 
400°.  [CAMPHOR.] 

*bom'-b6n,  v.t.    [BUMMYN.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bom-bu-la  -tion,  s.    [BOMBILATION.] 

bom  -bus,  s.  [From  Lat.  bombus^  Gr.  /36>pw 
(bombos)  =  a  humming  or  buzzing.  (Imitated 
from  the  sound).] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Apidse  containing  the 
humming  bees.  They  are  social,  but  live  in 
much  smaller  communities  than  the  hive  bee. 
There  are  among  them  male,  female,  and 
neuter  icdividuals.  Bombus  terrestris  is  the 
common  black-and-white  banded  Humble-bee  ; 
B.  hortorum,  like  it,  but  smaller,  and  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  yellow,  is  often  confounded  with 
it.  B.  imiscurum,  yellow,  with  the  thorax 
orange,  is  the  Carder-bee  ;  and  B.  lapi/larius 
is  the  Red-tailed  bee.  It  is  called  the  lapidary 
from  its  making  its  nest  in  stony  places. 

[HUMBLE-BEE.] 

b6m-by'-91-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  bombyx, 
genit.  bombycis  ;  and  suffix  -idie.]  [  BOMBYX.  ] 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths.  They  have 
only  rudimentary  maxillae,  small  palpi,  and 
bipeclinated  antennae.  The  caterpillars  are 
generally  hairy,  and  spin  a  cocoon  for  the 
protection  of  their  chrysalis.  The  British 
ge.nera  are  Saturnia,  La.siocampa,  Odoiiestis, 
Uastropacha,  and  others.  [BOMBYX.] 

b6m-by-9lT-la,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bombyx, 
genit.  bombycis  =;  .  .  .  silk,  and  suffix  -ilia. 
Named  from  the  silky  plumage.] 

Ornith.  ;  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Ampelidse  and  the  sub-faii.ily  Ampe- 
linte.  Bombycilla  garrula  is  the  Bohemian 
Chatterer  or  Common  Waxwing,  by  some 
called  Ampelis  garrula.  [AMt-ELis,  CHAT- 
TEKEK,  WAXWING.] 

b6m-by9'-l-nous,  a.  [Lat.  bombycinus  ;  lmm 
biimbnx,  s.  =  the  silk-worm,  ....  silk.) 

[Bo.MBYX.] 

1.  Made  of  silk,  silken.     (Coles.) 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  the  silk-worm,  trans- 
parent, with  a  yellow  tint. 

"The  bombycinout  colour  of  the  skin."—  Darwin: 
Z  miomia,  ii.  6 


-l  -i-dse,    bom-byl  -i-I-dse,  s.  jH. 

[From  Mod.  Lat.  bombylHus)  (q.v.)  ;   Lat.pl. 
suffix  -itiflB.] 

Entnm.  :  A  family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera,  and  the  sub-order  Biachy- 
ciTa.  They  have  a  long  proboscis  anil  much 
resemble  humble-bees,  with  which  however 
they  have  no  real  affinity,  differing  from  them 
among  other  important  respects  in  having  only 
two  wings  They  fly  very  swiftly.  The  typical 
gunus  is  Bombylius  (q.v  ). 

bom-byT-J-oiis,  a.    [BOMBILIOUS.] 

bdm-byl'-l-us,  *.  [From  Gr.  /?o/'/3i>Ain<r  (horn* 
Ijulim)  =  a.  buzzing  insect,  possibly  either  a 
humble-bee  or  a  gnat] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Bombylidie  or  Bombyliida;(q.v.).  The  species 
are  sometimes  called  Humble-bee  Flies. 

bSm'-byx,  s.  [Lat.  bombyx  =  (1)  the  silk- 
worm, (2)  silk,  (3)  any  fine  fibre  such  as  cotton  : 
Gr.  /3o(i/3vf  (tmmhnxj  —  (1)  the  silk-  worm,  (2) 
silk,  (3)  part  of  a  flute.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Joltrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  as ;  expect,   ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Bombycidse.  Bombyx  mori  is  the 
silk-worm.  It  came  originally  from  China. 
[SILK-WORM.  ]  B.  cynthia  is  the  Arrindy  Silk- 
worm of  India. 

borne'  spar,  s.  [From  Sw.  &  Dan.  bom  =  a 
bar  with  which  to  shut  a  gate,  a  boom  ;  and 
spar,  i.e.,  a  spar  of  wood,  not  a  mineral  spar.] 
A  spar  of  a  larger  kind. 

"Bomcivan  the  hundred,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  .  .  .  IOB."—  /fates,  A.  1670,  p.  7.  (Jamieson.) 

*  bom '-ill,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Apparently 
a  cooper's  instrument  [qu.  wimble  ?],  as  it  is 
conjoined  with  ecke,  i.e.,  adze.    (Aberd.  Reg.) 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

*  bon  (1),  s.    [BANE.]    Bane,  in.iury.    (Scotch.) 

"  Old  Saturn  his  cloudy  courss  had  gon, 
The  quhilk  had  beyn  bath  )>est  and  byrdis  bon." 
Wallace,  Ix.  7.     MS.    (Jamieton.) 

*  bon  (2),  s.   [A.  S.  bdn  =  a  bone.  ]    A  bone.    (Sir 
Ferumbras,  ed.  Herrtage.)    [BONE.] 

*  bon  (3),  s.  &  a.    [From  Icel.  b6n  —  boon.    Cog- 

nate with  Sw.  bon  ;   O.  Eiig.  bene  =  prayer.] 
[BOON.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Boon. 

"  His  felau  asked  his  bon, 

And  grayed  Godd  for  his  mercye." 
Homilies  in  Verse  (ed.  Skeat  &  Morris),  1.  209,  210. 

2.  Prayer. 

"  Our  Lauerd  grauntes  it  us  son, 
Yef  sawel  hel  be  in  our  bon." 

aomiUel  in  Verte,  ii.  65,  M. 

B.  As  adjective :    Obtained   by   prayer   or 
solicitation  ;  borrowed.    (0.  Scotch.) 

"He  that  trusts  to  bon  ploughs  will  have  hi*  land 
lye  lazy."— &  Proa.  (Jamieson.) 

•bon  (4),  a.  [BOWNE,  BOUN.]  Ready,  prepared. 
(Cursor  Mundi,  110.) 

bon  (5),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  bon  (m.),  bonne  (f.),  adj.  — 
good,  as  subst.  —  that  which  is  good  ;  Prov. 
bon ;  Sp.  bueno ;  Port,  bom,  as  Bombay  =  good- 
bay  ;  Ital.  buono ;  Lat.  bonus,  formerly  duonus, 
all  adjectives.] 

1.  Gen. :  Good. 

2.  Spec. :  Voted  as  a  security  for  something. 
bon-jour,  s.     [Fr.]    Good-day. 

".  .  .  we'll  give  your  grace  bon-jour." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andro.,  i.  1 

toon  mot,  s.  [Fr.]  A  good  saying,  a  jest, 
a  tale. 

"  The  Scripture  was  his  Jest-hook,  whence  he  drew 
Bon-mois  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew." 

Cowper  :  Truth. 

bon-ton,  s.     [Fr.]    The  height  of  fashion. 

bon  vivant,  .  [Fr.]  Lit., one  who  "lives' 
well.  A  person  loud  of  t.ie  pleasures  of  the 
table;  a  boon  companion  ;  ajoily  fellow. 

bo  na  (1),  a.  [Portion  of  the  Latin  adjective 
bonus.  For  details  see  the  compound  words.] 

bona  fide,  used  as  adj.  [From  Lat.  bond, 
ablative  sin-;,  fern,  of  bruins,  -a,  -iim^good, 
and  flile,  ablative  sing,  ntfi-lfs  =  faith.]  With 
good  faith  ;  with  no  subterfuge,  fraud,  or  de- 
ception. 

A  bana-flde  traveller: 

Law :  One  who,  to  entitle  himself  to  obtain 
refreshments  at  a  tavern  at  certain  prohibited 
hours,  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  host 
that  lie,  in  all  good  faith,  has  journeyed  from 
a  distance  that  day. 

bona-fides,  used  as  s.  [Lat.  bona,  nomin. 
sing.  fern,  of  bomis  —  good,  and  fides  =  faith.] 

Law :  Good  faith,  as  opposed  to  mala-fides 
=  bad  faith. 

b6'-na  (2),  s.  pi.  in,  compos.  [Lat.  bona  =  gifts 
of  fortune,  wealth,  goods,  nomin.  pi.  of  bonum 
—  a  material  or  moral  good.] 

Civil  Law :  All  kinds  of  property  movable 
and  immovable. 

bona  mobilia,  s.  pi.    (Mobilia  is  neut. 
pi.  of  Lat.  adj.  mobilis  =  movable.] 
Law :  Movable  goods  or  effects. 

bona  notabilia,  s.  pi.  (Notabilia  is  neut. 
pi.  of  Lat.  adj.  notabilis  =  notable.) 

Law :  Notable  goods  ;  legal  personal  estate 
to  the  value  of  £5  or  more. 

bona  peritura,  s.  pi  [Peritura  is  neut. 
pi.  of  Lat.  Jut.  particip.  periturus  —  about  to 
perish.] 

Law :  Perishable  goods. 


bona-vacantia,  s.  pi.  Stray  goods ;  goods 
in  which  no  man  can  claim  property,  as  tilings 
picked  up  which  no  claimant  proves  to  be  his. 
They  are  now  held  to  belong  to  the  crown, 
though  by  some  former  decisions  the  finder 
was  held  to  be  entitled  to  them  after  certain 
efforts  to  find  the  original  owner  had  failed. 

bo  -na  (3),  buo  -na,  o.  [From  Ital.  buona, 
fern,  of  buono  —  good.  ] 

bona-roba,  buonarobba,  s.  (Robba  is 
from  Ital.  rola  —  a  robe,  goods,  estate.]  A 
cant  term  for  a  handsome  but  wanton  girl. 

^  Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
implying  a  fine  tall  figure. 

"  I  would  neither  .wish  that  my  mistress  nor  my 
fortune  should  be  a  bona-roba ;— but  as  Lucretius 
lays,  Parvula  .  .  .  ."—Cowley :  On  Greatness.  (Hares.) 

*  bona  socia,  s.     A  good  companion. 

"  Tush,  the  knaves  keepers  are  my  bona-sociai  and 
my  pensioners."— Merry  Devil  of  Edmunion,  iu  Dods- 
ley's  Old  Plays,  v.  268. 

•  bdn'-  a  -  ble,    a.      [For    banable  =  cursablt 
(Stevens),  or  from  bonmhle  =  able  in  the  bones, 
or  bon  =  good,  and  able  (.Vares).     A  corrup- 
tion of  abominable  (iV.E.Z).).]     (See  etym.) 

"  Diccon  !  it  is  vengeable  knave,  gammer,  'tis  a 
bonable  horson."— Gammer  (Jurton's  IfeeUie,  iii.  2. 

bon'-ao-cord,  ».    [From  Fr.  bon  =  good,  and 

accord  =  agreement]       Agreement  ;    amity. 

(Scotch.) 

"Articles  of  Bonaccord  to  be  condescended  upon  by 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  ...  We  heartily  desire 
your  subscriptions  and  seal  to  thir  reasonable  de- 
mands, or  a  peremptory  or  present  answer  of  ban- 
accord  or  mal -accord. "—Upalding,  i.  214,  216  (2nd). 

IT  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  by 
way  of  toast,  as  expressive  of  amity  and  kind- 
ness. 

"  During  the  time  he  was  in  Aberdeen,  he  got  no 

ton-it  ccoril  clnm<:(!ii  to  him  in  wine;  whether  it  wa» 

refused,  or  not  ottered,  I  cannot  tell. "—Spalding,  ii.  57. 

U  The  term  is  associated  chiefly  with  Abert 

deen,  which  also  is  sometimes  called  the  city 

of  Bonaccord. 

bon  ace,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

bona ee  bark,  s. 

Hot. :  The  name  of  a  shrub,  the  Daphne, 
tinifolia,  which  grows  in  Jamaica. 

bonailie,  bonalais,  s.  [BONNAILLIE.]  (Scotch.) 

*  bon-air'-nesse,  s.    [Bonere;  -ness.]    Meek- 

ness, humility.    (Wycli/e:  1  Cor.,  iv.  21.) 

bo  nan.'  za,  «.    (U.S.) 

1.  A  rich  vein,  mine  or  find  of  ore  (especially 
silver  ore). 

2.  A  profitable  investment  or  business  in- 
terest. 

bdn-a-par'-te-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  world- 
reno'wned  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  born 
at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  August  15,  1769,  his 
remote  ancestors  being  Italians  connected  with 
Tuscany.  He  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Toulon  in  1793,  became  Brigadier-general  of 
French  artillery  in  February,  1794,  and  was 
appointed  on  February  23,  1796,  to  command 
the  army  of  Italy,  soon  after  gaining  among 
other  victories  over  the  Austriaus  those  of 
Montenotte  on  April  12,  1796 ;  Lodi  on  May 
10,  1796  ;  and  Arcola  on  November  14 — 17, 1796. 
In  a  Turco-Egyptian  campaign  were  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Pyramids,  July  13  and  21,  1798  ; 
Aboukir,  July  25,  1799,  and  others.  On  Dec. 
24,  1799,  he  became  first-consul,  and  on  June 
14,  1800,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Ma- 
rengo  ;  on  August  2,  1802,  he  became  consul 
for  life,  and  on  May  18,  1804,  emperor.  On 
November  13,  1805,  he  entered  Vienna,  and  on 
December  2  he  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Austerlitz  over  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
and  on  October  14,  1806,  that  of  Jena  over 
the  Prussians,  entering  Berlin  on  October  27. 
On  February  7  and  8,  1807,  he  fought  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Eylau.  On  June  14,  1807, 
he  was  victorious  over  the  Russians  at  Fried- 
land.  On  May  12,  1809,  he  again  entered 
Vienna.  In  conflict  with  Austria,  he  lost  the 
battles  of  Aspern  and  Essling  on  May  21  and 
22,  1809,  but  was  successful  at  Wagram  on 
July  5  and  6.  A  victory,  but  with  heavy 
loss  to  the  victors,  was  gained  over  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  Borodino  on  September  7,  1812. 
On  the  14th  he  entered  Moscow,  from  which 
he  began  his  disastrous  retreat  on  Oetol>er  19. 
The  battle  of  Beresina  was  on  November  26 
and  27.  He  was  victorious  over  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  at  Lutzen  on  May  2,  1813,  and 
at  Bautzen  on  21st,  but  was  decisively  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  the 


great  battle  of  Leipsic  on  October  16,  18,  and 
19.  On  April  5,  1814,  he  renounced  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and  consented  to 
have  his  rule  limited  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
Reappearing  in  France  on  March  1,  1815,  he 
was  decisively  defeated  by  Wellington  at 
Waterloo  on  June  18,  1815,  and,  surrendering 
on  July  15  to  the  English,  died  in  exile  in 
St.  Helena  on  May  20,  1821.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Bromeliacete  (Bromelworts).  The  S. 
juncea,  or  rush-leaved  species,  is  a  fine  plant 
with  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 

B6n-a-par  t-e-an,  a.  [Fr.,  &c.,  Bonaparte; 
Eng." suffix  -are.]  "  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  Bonapartes,  and  especially  to  Napo- 
leon I.  or  III.  [NAPOLEON.] 

Bdn'-a-part-ism,  s.  [From  Fr.  Bonapar- 
tisme.]  The  views  or  procedure  of  the  house 
of  Bonaparte. 

Bon  -a-part-ist,  s.    [From  Fr.  Bonapartiste.] 
Hist. :   One  who  supported  the  Bonaparte 
family,  and  especially  Napoleon  I.  or  III.,  or 
who  now  seeks  to  revive  their  dynasty. 

bon-a'-si-a,  s.     [From  Lat.  bonasus  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Tetraonidae,  or  Grouse  tribe.  £.  urn- 
bellus  is  the  Rutfed  Grouse  of  North  America, 
called  also  White  Flesher  and  Pheasant.  It 
is  highly  prized  for  food. 

bon-a'-SUS,  s.     [Lat.   bonams ;    Gr.  /SoVatros 
(bonaso*)  =  a  wild  ox  found  in  Pueonia,  pro- 
bably the  Aurochs  or  Bison.] 
Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  mammals  be- 
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longing  to  the  family  Bovidse.  It  contains  the 
European  Bison  (B.  bison)  and  the  American 
Bison  (B.  americanus).  [BisoN.] 

*bon'-at,  s.  [BONNET.]  (Scotch.)  (Barbour: 
The  Bruce,  ix.  506.) 

bon-a-ven'-ture,  a.  [Fr.  bon  —  good,  and 
aven'ture  =  adventure,  hazard,  fortune.  ]  Bring- 
ing good  fortune.  (Only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound.) 

bona  venture  mizzen,  s. 
Naut. :    An  additional  or  second   mizzen- 
mast,  formerly  used  in  some  large  ships. 

*  bon-ayre',  s.    [BONER.] 

*  bon-ayre'-lyche  (ch  guttural),  adv.   [From 

Fr.  de,  bon,  air  =  of  good  mien.]  Debonairly, 
reverently. 

" Eyghtuollyche  an  bonayrelyche.  Sobrelyche:  in 
ouszelue  •  ryghtuollyche  :  tooure  emcristen  •  l.nnm/rt- 
lyche:  to  God.  —Spec.  F.ar.  tng.,  i>t.  ii.  (Morris  * 
Skeat),  S5-87.  (Dan.  Michel,  of  Hortbgate:  Her.  an 
Matt.  xxiv.  43.) 

bon '-boh,  s.    [Fr.]    A  sweetmeat ;  a  cracker. 

".  .  .  the  confectioner  who  makes  bonbons  for  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  a  sense  of  taste." — J.  S.  MM  : 
PolU.  £con..  vol.  i..-bk.  i.,  eh,  iii.,  1 1,  i>.  56. 

*  bone,  s.     The  same  as  BANK.    (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Pearl,  907.) 

*  boohed,  pret.  ofv.    [BUNCHED.] 

*  bon  chief,    *  bon-ehcf,    s.     [Fr.    bon  = 
good,  and  suff.  -chief,  -chef,  corresponding  to 
the  suffix  in   mischief.]    Gaiety,  or  perhaps 
innocence,  purity.    (Morris.) 

"  If  I  consent  to  do  after  your  will  for  bonchief  or 
mischief  that  may  befall  unto  me  in  this  life,  I  were 
worthy  to  be  cursed  "—Thorpe :  Exam,  in  Fox,  1407. 

bon-chret'-i-en,  s.  [Fr.  bon  =  good ;  Chretien 
—  Christian.  'Lit.,  a  good  Christian.  Pro- 
bably called  after  some  gardener  named 
Christian.]  A  kind  of  pear. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    *e,  03  =  i,    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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bdnd,  *  bonde,  s.  &  a.  [A  different  spelling 
of  band  (q.v.).  Band,  bend,  and  bond  were 
originally  but  different  methods  of  writing 
the  same  word.  (Trench :  Eng.  fast  and.  Pre- 
tent,  p.  65.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  ties  or  restrains. 

(1)  Of  a  physical  tie  or  restraint : 

(a)  Cords,  ropes,  chains,  or  anything  similar 
with  which  a  person  or  other  living  creature  is 
bound. 

"  Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bondi  in  sunder, 
I  gaiu'd  my  freedom. 

Shiikap. :  Com.  of  Errort,  v.  1. 

fb)  Anything  which  liolds  matter  together, 
as  attraction,  cohesion,  <fec. ;  also  that  pail  of 
a  built  structure  which  ties  the  other  portion 
together.  [II.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

"  Their  round  figure  clearly  Indicates  the  existence 
of  some  general  bond  of  uuiun  in  the  nature  of  an 
attractive  force;  .  .  ."— Uertchel :  Attron.,  6th  ed. 

(1858).  §  866. 

(2)  Of  a  moral  tie  or  restraint :  That  which 
restrains  the  conscience,  the  affections,  the 
passions,  or  the  will— viz.,  Divine  or  human 
law.    Spec.— 

(a)  A  vow  to  God. 

"  If  a  man  row  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond : .  .  ."—Jfamb.  xxx.  2. 

(b)  An  oath  or  promise  made  to  a  human 
being ;  a  formally  contracted   obligation,  or 
its  record  in  writing  ;  a  promise.     [II.  6.] 

"  Oo  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bund." 

Shakesp. :  Her.  of  Yen.,  L  3. 
"  What  if  I  ne'er  consent  to  make  you  mine : 
My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time ; 
And  bondt  without  a  date,  they  say  are  void." 

Drydcn  :  Spanish  Friar,  ill  3. 

If  The  hymeneal  bond:  The  matrimonial 
bond,  the  bond  of  marriage. 

(c)  The  tie  of  affection. 

"  It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax." 

Cowper :  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

(d)  Habit,  produced  by  practice. 

"  Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray : 
The  practice  was  a  bund  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

(e)  Other  force,  power,  influence,  or  con- 
straint. 

••  Ne  wai  non  so  wis  than  in  al  his  lond, 
The  kude  vu-dou  this  dremes  b  md." 

Story  of  <ie,i.  it  Exod..  2,113-4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tied  or  placed  under 
physical  or  moral  restraint. 

(1)  Sing. :  Obligation  ;  duty. 

"  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  L  L 

(2)  Plur.:   Chains  taken  by  metonymy  to 
stand  for  a  state  of  imprisonment,  with  the 
suffering  thus  resulting. 

" .  .  .  but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy 
of  death  or  of  bonds."— AcU  xxiii.  29. 
H  In  bond :  In  prison. 

"And  her  wrigteleslike  holden  in  bond." 

&.ory  of  dm.  t  Exod.,  2,076. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :  A  stone  or  brick  which  is  laid 
with  its  length  across   a   wall,   or   extends 
through  the  facing  course  into  that  behind,  so 
as  to  bind  the  facing  to  the  backing.    Such 
stones  are  known  also  as  binders,  bond-stones, 
binding  -  stones,     through  -  stones,     perpend- 
stones,  and  headers.    [CROSS-BOND.] 

2.  Bricklaying:    A  particular  mode  of  dis- 
posing bricks  in  a  wall  so  as  to  tie  and  break 
joint        The    English    bond   has    courses    of 


BONDS. 

headers  alternating  with  courses  of  stretchers. 
In  the  Flemish  boiid  each  course  has  stretchers 
and  headers  alternately.  In  the  figure  A  is  a 


header ;    B,  a  stretcher ;  c,  a  bond  of  hoop- 
iron  ;  D,  a  timber-bond. 

3.  Baojing :  The  distance  which  the  tail  of 
a  shingle  or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the 
second  course  below.    A  slate  27  inches'long, 
and  having  a   margin  of  12  inches  gage  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  will  have  3  inches  bond, 
or  lap.    The  excess  over  twice  the  gage  is  the 
bond. 

4.  Carp. :  Tie-timbers  placed  in  the  walls  of 
a  building,  as  bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall- 
plates. 

5.  Chem. :  A  graphic  representation  of  the 
method  in  which  the  atomicity  of  an  element 
in  a  molecule  is  satisfied  by  combination  with 
another  element,   or  elements,   according  to 
their  atomicity.    Thus  a  monad  is  represented 
as  having  one  bond,  a  dyad  as  having  two,  a 
triad  three,  and  a  tetrad  four.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  straight  lines  connecting  the  atoms ; 

TT 

thus,    H-C1,    H— 0-H,    N  ^  H,    H>C<H 

(Example,  Fowne's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  12th 
ed.,  p.  258.) 

6.  Law :    A    written    acknowledgment    or 
binding  of  a  debt  under  seal.     The  person  who 
gives  the  bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and  he 
to  whom  it  is  given  the  obligee.    A  bond  is 
called  single   when   it   does    not    contain    a 
penalty,  and  an  obligation  when  it  does.     If 
two  or  more  persons  bind  themselves  in  a 
bond  jointly  and  severally,  the  obligee  may 
sue  them  jointly  or  single  out  any  one  of  the 
number  he  pleases  to  sue  ;    but  if  they  are 
bound  jointly,  and  not  severally,  he  must  sue 
them  jointly  or  not  at  all.     Bonds  of  an  im- 
moral character  are  void  at  law.    (Wharton.) 
[ARBITRATION     BOND,     COVENANT,     DEFEA- 
SANCE, RECOGNIZANCE.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons : 

(1)  In  a  state  of  slavery. 

"  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond,  .  .  ."—Ken.  xiii.  16. 

(2)  Under  a  legal  "  bond  "  [II.  6]  or  obliga- 
tion. 

2.  Of  things :  Involving  an  obligation  ;  per- 
taining to  an  obligation ;    designed  for    the 
printing  of  bonds. 

bond-creditor,  s.  A  creditor  who  is 
secured  by  a  bond.  (Blackstone.) 

bond-debt,  s.  A  debt  contracted  under 
the  obligation  of  a  bond. 

bond-paper,  s.  A  thin,  uncalendered 
paper  made  of  superior  stock,  and  used  for 
printing  bonds  and  similar  evidences  of  value. 

bond-stone,  s.  [Eng.  bond-stone.  In  Ger. 
bindestein.]  [BINDERS.] 

bond-tenant,  s. 

Law :  A  copyholder  or  customary  tenant. 
In  O.  Fr.  he  was  called  a  bondage.  Generally 
in  the  plural,  bond-tenants  (O.  Fr.  bondages). 

*  bond,  pret.  of  v.  [BOUND,  pret. ;  BIND,  v.J 
(ClMucer  (ed.  Skeat):  C.  T.,  Group  B.,  634) 

bond,  v.t.  [From  bond,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  secure 
payment  by  giving  a  bond  lor.  Generally  in 
the  past  participle  or  participial  adjective, 
bonded  (q.  v.). 

bond  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [In  O.  Fr.  bondage 
=  a  bond-tenant  (Ketham) ;  Low  Lat.  bonda- 
gi.um.  But  Skeat  considers  that  it  really 
came  from  Icel.  bondi  —  a  husbandman,  a 
short  form  of  buandi  =  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
from  bua  —  to  till.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  stale  of  being  bound ;  the  state  of 
being  under  restraint  or  compulsion  ;  slavery, 
captivity,  imprisonment. 

"  For  the  Lord  our  God.  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up 
and  our  fathers  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt,  Iroia  the 
Louse  of  bontluge,  .  .  ." — Juth.  xxiv.  17. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  in  political  subjection. 

"  Think'st  thou  th  •  mountain  and  the  storm 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bonditoe  form  .' " 

llemans :  Wallace'i  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  under  the  restraint  of 
fear  or  terror,  love,  or  any  other  emotion. 

"  And  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."— Heb.  it  15. 

"  If  she  has  a  struggle  for  honour,  she  is  in  a  bondage 
to  love ;  which  gives  the  story  its  turn  that  way.'  — 
fope. 


(2)  The  state  of  being  bound  by  covenant  or 
other  obligation. 

"  He  must  resolve  by  no  means  to  be  enslaved,  and 
brought  under  the  bondage  of  observing  01  tlis.  which 
ought  to  vanish  when  they  stand  in  competition  with 
eating  and  drinking,  or  taking  money.'— Softh. 

IL  Old  Eng.  Law :  Villeinage  ;  tenure  of  land 
on  condition  of  rendering  various  menial  ser- 
vices to  the  feudal  lord.  In  O.  Scotch  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  corrupted  into  bonnage. 

bond-ag  er  (a  as  I),  s.  [Enp.  bondage); 
•er.]  One  bound  to  bondage  service.  [BOND- 
AGE, II.] 

*  bon'-day,  a.    [From  bond  (q.v.).] 

bonday  warkis,  s.  pi.  The  time  a 
tenant  or  vassal  is  bound  to  work  for  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"All  and  haill  the  manlss  of  Orenelaw,  with  the 
Cayne  peittis  and  bom/ay  varlcit  of  the  baronie  of 
Crocemichaell.  with  dew  services  of  the  samene 
barony."—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1617,  ed.  1814,  p.  871.  (Th« 
I'hrwe  occurs  thrice  in  this  act)  (JamUion.) 

*  bonde,  a.  &  ».    [BOND.] 

*  bonde  man,  a.    [BONDMAN.] 

*  bonde,  3.  &  a.    [A.S.  bonda—  a  proprietor, 
a   husbandman,  a   boor  (Bosworth).     From 
Icel.  bondi  =  a  husbandman,  a  short  form  of 
buandi  =  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  from  bua  =  to 
till.    It  has  no  connection  with  bund,  s.,  or 
bind,  v.  (Slceat).] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Originally : 

(1)  Sing. :   A  husbandman,    an   individual 
of  the  class  described  under  (2)  pi. 

(2)  Plur.   (bonde  not  bondes) :   Bondsmen, 
"  villains,"  as  opposed  to  the  orders  of  barons 
and  burgesses. 

"  That  baronus,  burgeys,  and  bonde,  and  alle  other 

bumes."  WUliim  of  Palerne,  2,128. 

1T  On  bonde  manere  :  After  the  manner  of  a 
bondman.    Bonde  is  the  genitive  case. 
"  And  me  to  selle  on  bnndt.  manere." 

Ro'jt.  Manning  of  Brunne,  5,764. 

2.  Subsequently :  One  in  a  state  of  slavish 
dependence  ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"Bonde  as  a  man  or  woman.  Strata,  terra."— 
Prompt.  Para. 

B.  As  adj. :  Engaged  in  husbandry. 

"  Baronus  and  burgeis  and  bonde  men  also." 

Piert  P.oa.,  A.,  proL  Ml 

bond  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOND,  v.} 

As  participial  adjective :  Secured  by  bond. 

1  Bonded  floods  are  goods  left  at  the  custom- 
house in  charge  of  the  appropriate  officers, 
bonds  being  given  for  the  duties  leviable  upon 
them. 

bonded-warehouse,  bonded  ware- 
bouse,  s.  A  warehouse  for  storing  bonded 
goods. 

*  bon  del,  *  bon  delle,  s.    [BUNDLE.] 

*  bon-den,   pa-    P°r-     [BOUND,    BOUNDEN.) 
(William  of  Palerne,  2,238.) 

bond'-er,  s.    [Eng.  bond;  -er.] 

Masonry.  Generally  pi.  (bonders) :  Binding- 
stones.  Stones  which  reach  a  considerable 
distance  into  or  entirely  through  a  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  it  together ;  they  are 
principally  used  when  the  work  is  faced  with 
ashlar,  and  are  inserted  at  intervals  to  tie  it 
more  securely  to  the  rough  walling  or  backing. 
[PERPENT-STONE,  THROUGH-STONE.] 

*bond'-folk,  s.  [Em;,  bond;  folk.]  Bond- 
men and  bondwomen,  persons  in  a  state  of 
bondage. 

"And  fnrthorover.  f  her  as  the  lawe  «ayth.  that  tem- 
port-1  f-oodes  ..f  b<m'ifnlk  hen  the  goodes  of  Mr  Lord." 

—Ckaucir  :  The  I'eriuuet  Ta.lt. 

bond  hold  er,  s.  [Eng.  bond;  holder."}  A 
person  holding  a  bond  or  boiv.ls  granted  by  a 
private  person  or  by  a  government,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  Turkey  or  Egypt 

"There  Is  nothing  at  stake  in  Egypt  for  either 
nation  except  th^  btndhntderi'  chancesof  getting  seven 
per  cent."—  Timei,  May  12,  1879. 

bond  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  £  *.    [BOND,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  vis  present  participle  £  participial 
adjective :  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  practice  of 
leaving  goods  under  the  charge  of  custom- 
house officers,  bond  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties  leviable  upon  them  being  given. 

IF  Inland  bonding  :  The  same  system  of 
bonding  extended  to  inland  towns,  so  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  ports  as  re- 
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gards  the  entry  of  excisable  goods.  Its 
author  was  Mr.  W.  Gibo,  a  Manchester  mer- 
chant, who  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  1800,  and  died 
in  1873.  He  perseveringly  headed  increasingly 
large  deputations  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  till  the  Inland  Bonding  Act  was 
passed.  (Times,  September  11,  1873.) 

bonding-stones,  s.  pi.    [BONDERS.] 

bond' -less,  a.  [Eng.  bond  (1) ;  -less.]  Free 
from  bonds  or  restraint. 

*  bond'-ljf,  adv.      [Eng.   bond;  -ly.]    Under 
bond,  as  a  bondman. 

"  Such  Ion Js  as  they  hold  bondly  of  the  lordshyp."— 
Pastoti  Letteri,  vol.  ii.,  \i.  191. 

bond  maid,  s.  [Eng.  bond;  maid.]  A  slave- 
girl. 

"  Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate." 

Hcott .    Lard  uj  the  Ilia,  ii.  25. 

bond  man  (1),  bondc  man,  s.  [A. 3. 
lioiula  =  a  husbandman  ;  Moeso-Goth.  &  Dan. 
lionde  =  a  peasant,  from  A.S.  buan ;  Icel.  bua 
(pa.  par.  buandi,  bondi) ;  Ger.  bauen ;  Dut. 
bouwen  =  to  till.  No  connection  with  bind 
(Skeat ;  in  Gloss,  to  Piers  Plow.).]  [BOOR.] 

"And  as  a  bondman  of  his  bacoun,  his  berde  was 
bidiaueled."— iunjjJ. :  fieri  Plata.,  v.  194. 

bond' -man  (2) ,  *  bond  manne,  *  boond 
man,  s. '  [Eng.  bond  ;  man.}    A  man  serving 
as  a  slave,  a  serf. 

"  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which 
thou  shall  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you  ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and 
bouduialds." — Lev.  xxv.  44. 

bond  man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  bondman;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  bondman  ;  serf- 
dom. 

*  bond  schepe,  s.    [Eng.  bond,  and  O.  Eng. 
schepe  —  suif.  -skip.]    Tiie  state  or  quality  of 
being  bond,  or  in  slavery. 

"  Bondschepe.    Xatiaitat."— Prompt.  Para. 

bSnd'-ser-vant,  s.  [Eng.  bond ;  servant.] 
A  servant  not  hired,  but  in  slavery. 

"...  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond- 
tenant."— Lav.  rxv.  39. 

bSnd'-ser-vi9e,  s.  [Eng.  bond ;  service.]  The 
service  rendered  by  one  who  is  in  slavery. 

"  Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond. 
service.'— I  Sings  ix.  21. 

bond  slave,  *  bond  slane,  *  bondc  - 

sl.lUO,  s.  [Eng.  bond ;  slave.]  A  more  em- 
phatic term  for  a  slave  ;  a  servant  who  cannot 
change  his  master  or  cease  working. 

"  Lower  than  b  ntl-slavei ! ' 

Milton:  Samton  Agonista. 

bonds  -  man,  ».     [Eng.  bonds ;  man.] 

1.  The  same  as  BONDMAN.     A  slave. 

"...  the  great  majority  were  purchased  bondtmen. 
.  .  ."— tlacauluii :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  XVL 

2.  Law :  On«  giving  security  for  another  ;  a 
surety.     (Johnso  n. ) 

bond-stone,  s.    [BONDER.] 

bonds  worn  an,  bond  worn-  an,  s.  [Eng. 
bonds;  woman. ]  A  woman  who  is  in  slavery. 

"  My  lords  the  senators 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bondswomen." 
Ben  J omon:  Catiline,  ii.  I. 

bond   tim  ber,        [Eng.  bond;  timber.] 

Bricklaying :  One  put  lengthwise  into  a 
wall  to  bind  the  brickwork  together,  and  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
weight  more  equally.  It  also  affords  hold  for 
the  battens,  which  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
interior  finishing. 

bon'-diic,  s.  [From  Arab,  bondog  =  a  neck- 
lace.] 

Hot. :  The  specific  name  of  a  plant,  Guilan- 
dinabonduc.  It  belongs  to  the  leguminous 
order,  and  to  the  sub-order  Cacsalpinese.  [Gui- 

LANDINA.] 

Bonduc  nuts,  Bonduc  seeds,  Nicker  nuts,  Grey 
nicker  nut*:  The  hard,  beautifully-polished 
seeds  of  Gnilandina  bonduc  and  bonducella. 
They  are  strung  into  necklaces,  bracelets, 
rosaries,  Ac.  They  possess  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic  properties,  and  are  used  in  India 
against  intermittent  fevers. 

bond'  worn  an,  s.  [Eng.  bond;  woman.} 
The  same  as  BONDSWOMAN. 

?ian  with  her  son." 
railiie  Kegained,  bk.  11. 

bone  (1),  *  bonne,  *  boone,  *  bon  (Ens'.), 


bane  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  ban :  O.  S.  &  Sw. 
ben;  Dan.  &  Dut.  been;  Icel.  &  Ger.  bein.] 

A.  .<4s  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Sing.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1.  Physiol. 
(q.v.). 

(2)  PZwr.      Spec.  .•    The    whole   vertebrated 
skeleton,  or  even  the  corpse. 

"Let  no  mnn  move  his  btnes.  So  they  let  his 
bones  alone,  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came 
ont  of  Samaria."— 2  Kings  xxiii.  18. 

(3)  Used  of  some  animal  substances,  more 
or  less  resembling  true  bone.     [WHALEBONE.] 

(4)  Small  pieces  of  wood  used  by  builders, 
&c.,for  "  setting  out"  work.    [BONING-STICK.] 

*  (5)  Used  for  the  stalks  or  refuse  of  flax. 
"  Yonre  strenethe  schal  be  as  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys 
(ether   of    herdis    of    flaxe). "—  n'l/clife :    /sai.,  i.  31. 

(0)  A  piece  of  whalebone  used  to  stiffen 
stays. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Plur. :  Dice.  „ 

"  And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play." 

Dryden. 

(2)  (See  3.) 

3.  In  special  phrases : 

(1)  A  bone  of  contention :  Something  which 
incites  to  quarrel,  as  dogs  often  do  about  a 
literal  bone. 

(2)  A  bone  to  pick :    Something  to  occupy 
one  in  an  interesting  way  and  keep  him  quiet, 
as  dogs  become  silent  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a  bone  to  gnaw. 

Tf  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  any  one  is 
to  have  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  or  complaint 
against  him. 

(3)  To  be  upon  the  bones :  To  attack. 

(4)  To  get  one's  living  out  of  the  bones  : 
Among  lace-makers :  To  get  one's  living  by 

weaving  bone-lace  (q.v.).    (Nares.) 

(5)  To  make  bones :  To  hesitate.     The  meta- 
phor is  taken  from  the  idea  of  wasting  time  in 
picking  bones.     (Skeat.) 

"  When  mercers  make  more  bones  to  swere  and  lye." 
Geo.  liasmyne,  1,087. 

(6)  To  make  no  bones :  To  swnllow  whole, 
not  to  scruple  about  doing  something. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.  :    A  hard,   dense,  opaque   sub- 
stance used  as  the  internal  framework  of  man, 
the  vertebrata  and  some  cephalopoda,  and  as 
the   external    covering   of    several  classes  of 
animals.     It  is  composed  partly  of  an  organic 
or  animal,  and  partly  of  an  inorganic  or  earthy 
material.      In  a  child  the  earthy  material  is 
a  trifle  under  half  the  weight   of  the  bone, 
in  an  adult  four- fifths,  and  in  an  old  person 
seven-eighths.     The  animal  part  of  bone  con- 
sists  of    cartilage,    with    vessels,    medullary 
membrane,  and  fat.     Three  hours'  boiling  will 
convert  it  into    gelatine.      The  animal  part 
consists  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  smaller  portions  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.    The  outer  portion  of  a 
bone  is  in  general  compact  and   strong,  the 
interior  reticular,  spongy,  or  cancellated,  that 
is,  having  spaces  or  cells  called  cancelli  com- 
municating freely   with  each   other.      [CAN- 
CELLI.]    The  hard  surface  of  bone  is  covered 
by  a  firm,  tough  membrane  called  the  perios- 
teum.    [PERIOSTEUM.]    In  the  compact  tissue 
are  vascular  canals  called  Haversian  Canals 
[HAVERSIAN.]  There  are  in  bone  pores  coalesc- 
ing into  a  lacuna  beneath.      It  has  blood- 
vessels and  nerves.     Bones  may  be  classified 
into  Long,  Short,  Flat,  and  Irregular.    (See 
Todd  &  Bowman's  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v., 
p.  103.)    A  long  bone  is  divided  into  a  shaft  or 
central   part   and   two   extremities.     (Ibid.) 
There  are  198  bones  in  the  fully  developed 
human  skeleton. 

2.  Chem. :   Bones  consist  partly  of  animal 
and  partly  of  earthy  matter.     The  former  is 
called  ossein  (q.v.).      It  yields    gelatine    on 
being  boiled.      The    composition  of  human 
bones,  as  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  is  — 

Animal  matter  soluble  by  boiling  .  32-17 
Vascular  substance  .  .  .1-13 
Calcium  phosphate,  with  a  little 

calcium  fluoride  .  .  .  53'04 
Calcium  carbonate  .  .  .  .11-30 
Magnesium  phosphate  .  .  .  l-]6 
Soda,  with  a  little  common  salt  .  1.20 

100-00 


In  the  other  vertebrates  the  proportions  are 
slightly  ditl'ereut. 

3.  Palceont.  :  Excepting  teeth,  no  part  of  a 
vertebrated  animal  is  more  indestructible  than 
bones,  and  these  are  so  correlated  to  the  teeth, 
digestive  organs,  external  covering,  &c.,  that 
in  many  cases  the   finding  of  a  single  bone 
will  enable  a  skilled  anatomist  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  animal. 

4.  Music.    PI.  (Bones):  Four  pieces  of  bone 
taken   from  the  ribs  of  horses  or  oxen,  and 
struck  together  for  the   purpose  of  marking 
time   in  accompaniment  to  the  voice  or  an 
instrument.     Sometimes  only  two  bones  are 
used,  or  in  lieu  of  these  two  small  wooden 
maces.    The  instrument  is  probably  of  African 
origin.     It  existed  in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  the 
Theban  era.     Negro  minstrels  still  patronise 
it.     Country  people  call  such  bones  knicky- 
knackers  (q.v.).     (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

"  Let's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones."  —  Shakeip.  : 
Mid.  Xighft  Dr.,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Weaving  :  A  kind  of  bobbins  made  of 
troller  bones  for  weaving  bonelace  (q.v.). 
(•lohnson.) 

6.  Art :  Bones  are  used  in  many  of  the  arts. 
See  the  example. 

"  Mechanically  considered,  the  uses  of  bone  are  for 
turning,  inlaying,  handles  of  knives  and  tools,  billiard 
balls,  scales,  etc.  The  term  includes  the  ordinary 
bones  of  the  body,  and  also  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus,  and  whale.  Bone  is 
also,  when  deprived  of  its  animal  matters  liy  distilla- 
tion, used  as  a  defecating,  bleaching,  and  filtering 
material  in  the  treatment  of  tii-ups  and  distilled 
liquors,  and  in  the  purification  of  water.  Hone-blurt 
is  also  used  as  a  pigment  in  making  icinters  ink. 
Itane,  while  yet  fresh,  is  used  by  pastry-couks  to  pre- 
pare a  clear  and  rigid  jelly.  Uune  is  used  by  steel- 
workers  as  a  carbon  in  the  hardening  of  steel.  Whale- 
bone (so called)  is  nota&one,  but  partakesof  the  nature 
of  horn.  Bone  is  used  by  husbandmen  as  a  manure. 
Bones  blanched  in  an  open  fire,  removing  the  car  hull, 
yield  a  powder  which  is  used  in  making  the  cupels  of 
the  assHVer,  in  making  phosphorus,  and  as  a  polishing 
material."— Knight :  Prucl.  Diet.  Mec-han. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  bone. 

"  Item,  a  bane  coffre,  and  in  it  a  grete  core  of  gold, 
with  four  precious  stnnis,  and  a  chenye  of  gold."— 
Coll.  Inventories  (A.  1488),  p.  12.  (Jamieson.) 

C.  In  compos.  :  Made  of  bones,  in  the  bones, 
containing  bones,   or  in  any  other  way  per- 
taining to  bones.    (See  the  compounds.) 

bone-ace,  s. 

Card-playing :  A  game  at  cards  in  which  he 
who  has  the  highest  card  turned  up  to  him 
wins  the  "  bone,"  i.e.,  half  the  stake. 

bone-ache,  *  bone-acn,  s.  An  ache  or 
pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  bones,  specially 
one  produced  by  syphilis. 


bone-ash,  s.  [Eng  bone;  and  ash  ] 
Commerce :  Ash  made  of  calcined  bones. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tricalcic  phosphate 
Ca"3(PC>4)-2'",  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  magnesium  phosphate  and  calcic 
carbonate. 

bone-bed,  Axmouth  bone-bed,  «. 

Geol.  :  A  dark-colotired  bed,  so  called  from 
the  remains  of  saurians  and  fishes  with  which 
it  abounds.  It  is  seen  at  Axmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbury  and  Aust 
in  Gloucestershire.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  Lias,  but  Sir 
Philip  Egerton  showed,  from  the  character  of 
the  fish  remains,  that  it  was  really  referable  to 
the  Upper  Trias.  Its  characteristic  fishes  are 
Acrodus,  Hybodus.Gyrolepis,  and  Saurichthys. 

bone-black,  s. 

Comm. :  Animal  charcoal.  It  is  obtained  by 
charring  bones.  It  contains  about  10  per  cent, 
of  finely  divided  carbon  disseminated  through 
the  porous  phosphate  of  calcium.  It  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  gases,  removing  the  colour- 
ing matter  and  alkaloids,  &c.,  from  their  solu- 
tions. It  is  used  to  disinfect  ulcers,  &c.,  also 
to  decolourize  sugar  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances ;  its  properties  can  be  restored  by 
heating  it  to  redness  in  closed  vessels.  If 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  for 
two  days  the  mineral  matters  are  removed, 
and  a  black  pulverulent  substance  istibtained, 
which  has  been  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  vegetable  alkaloids. 

II  Among  the  volatile  products  obtained 
when  bones  are  calcined  in  close  vessels  is  a 
peculiar  oil,  which  is  burned  in  lamps  in  close 
chambers  ;  while  the  soot  which  accumulates 
on  the  sides  is  collected  and  forms  the  pig- 
ment known,  according  to  quality,  as  bone- 
black  or  ivory-black. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  we"t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


bone— boning 
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Bone-black  cleaning  apparatus ;  A  device  for 
purifying,  screening,  and  cooling  bone-black 
after  treatment  in  the  revivifying  retort. 

Sone-black  cooler:  An  apparatus  for  cooling 
animal  charcoal  after  its  removal  from  the 
furnace. 

Bone-black  furnace :  A  form  of  furnace  for 
revivifying  bone-black. 

Bone-black  kiln:  A  chamber  or  retort 
mounted  in  a  furnace  for  re-burning  bone- 
black  to  remove  impurities  with  which  it  has 
become  saturated  or  impregnated,  during  its 
use  as  a  defecator  and.  filtering  material. 

bone  -  breaker,  s.  [Eng.  bone;  and 
breaker.  In  Ger.  bcinbrecher.] 

1.  Gen.  :   A  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
breaks  bones. 

2.  Spec. :  A  name  for  the  sea-eagle,  osprey, 
or  fishing-hawk,  Fandion  haliaetas. 

bone-breccia,  s.    [BRECCIA.] 

Geul.  :  An  admixture  of  fragments  of  lime- 
stone and  bones  ce.nented  together  into  a 
hard  rock  by  a  reddish  oehreous  cement. 

bone-brown,  s. 

Painting :  A  brown  pigment  made  by  roast- 
ing boue  or  ivory  till  it  assumes  a  brown  hue. 

bone-dust,  s.  Bones  ground  into  dust  to 
be  made  into  manure. 

bone-earth,  s.  The  earthy  residuum  left 
after  bones  have  been  calcined.  It  is  also 
called  bone-ash.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tri- 
calcic  phosphate,  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  magnesic  phosphate  and 
calcic  carbonate. 

"Ax  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  same  as  txme- 
«arth."—Toad  Jt  Lawman:  P/tysiot.  Arutt.,  voL  L,  ch. 
t,  p.  40. 

bone-elevator,  ». 

Surgery :  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion,  of  bone,  as,  for  instance,  a  part  of  the 
cranium. 

bone -grease  (Eng.),  bane -grease 

(Scutch),  s.  The  oily  substance  produced  from 
bones  which  are  bruised  and  stewed  on  a  slow 
fire.  (Jamieson.) 

bone-manure,  s.  Manure  made  of  bones. 

bone  mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  bones 
for  making  either  manure  or  bone-black. 
Bone-grinding  is  effected  by  passing  the  bones 
through  a  series  of  toothed  rollers  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  rollers  being  toothed  or  serrated  in 
different  degrees  of  lineness,  and  riddles  are 
provided  for  sifting  the  bones  into  sizes,  and 
they  are  then  sold  as  inch,  three-quarters, 
half-inen,  and  dust. 

bone-oil,  bone  oil,  s. 

Comm. :    An    oil    called    also    Dippel's   Oil 

Syieum  animate  Dippelii),  obtained  by  the  dry 
istillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  matter. 
It  contains  the  following  organic  tertiary 
bases  :  Pyridine,  C5H3N  ;  Picoline,  CeHrN  ; 
Latidine,  CjHgN ;  Collidine,  CgHuN :  Parvo- 
line,  CgtlisN  ;  Coridine,  CjoHi.jN  ;  Rnbidine, 
CnH17X  ;  and  Viridine,  C1oII19N'.  Some  of 
these  bases  have  been  obtained  synthetically  ; 
the  more  important  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

bone -seed,  s.  The  Osteospermum,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  lue  order  As- 
teraeeie  (Composites). 

bone-spavin,  & 

Farr.  :  A  bony  excrescence  or  hard  swelling 
on  the  inside  of  the  oack  of  a  horse's  leg. 

bone-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  or  spirituous 
liquor  made  from  bone. 

*  bone  (2),  s.    [Iccl.  b6n  =  a  prayer.]    [BOON.] 
Prayer. 

"...  nad  sche  ther  noght  of  hure  bone  fulich  y- 
niad  au  ende."— oir  Ferumii.  (ed.  Heritage),  2,583. 

bone  (3),  s.    The  same  as  bane  (q.v.). 

*  bone,  a.    [From  Fr.  bon  —  good.]    Good. 

"F"r  lie  shall  loke  on  oure  lorde  with  a  bone  chere." 
Kar.  Eng.  Alii:.  Poemt  (ed.  Murri»J ;  Cleanneu.  28. 

t>5ne  (1),  v.t.     [From  bone  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  take  out  bones  from,  to  deprive  of 
bone. 

2.  To  furnish  with  strips  of  whalebone  for 
stiffening. 

3.  To  seize,  to  take,  to  steal.    (Slang.) 


*  bone  (2),  v.t.    [BooN.]    To  pray,  beseech. 

"  Let  faderr  ic  the  bone." 

Ormulum,  5,223. 

*  bone-chief,  *  bon-cheff,  *  bon  9hof,  s. 

[From  Fr.  bon  =  good  ;  and  clief—  head,  chief, 
leader.  Bonchief  is  opposed  to  mischief.] 
Either  gaiety  or  innocence  and  purity. 

"That  al  watz  blis  and  bonchtf,  that  hreke  hem 
bitweue  and  wynue."— Sir  daw.  and  the  dr.  An.,  1761. 

boned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BONE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  past  participle :  la  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective:    Possessed    of 
bones  of  a  particular  character  or  dimensions, 
specially  in  composition,  as  big-boned. 

"  Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-boned  men,  fram'd  of  the  C'yck>i»'  lire." 
Sluikeip.  :  Titus  Andron.,  ir.  3. 

*  bone-hostel,  *  bone  hostel,  s.  A  lodging. 

"  Now,  '  bone  hottel.'  cothe  the  burne  .  .  ." 

(Jam.  ana  the  Ureen  Knight,  776. 

bone   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BONING.] 
boneing-rods,  s.  pi.    [BONINU-RODS.  ] 

bdne'-lace,  s.  [Eng.  bone;  and  lace,  the 
bobbins  with  which  lace  is  woven  being  fre- 
quently made  of  bones.]  Flaxen  lace,  such  as 
womeu  wear  on  their  linen. 

"  The  things  you  follow,  and  make  songs  on  now, 
should  be  sent  to  knit,  or  git  down  to  bobbins  or 
bonelace." — Tatter. 

bone  -less,  a.  [Eng.  bone ;  and  suffix  -less  — 
without.  In  Ger.  beinlos.]  Without  a  bone 
or  bones. 

"...  his  boneleu  gums."— Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  L  7. 

bon-el'-ll-a,  s.  [From  Bonelli,  named  by 
Rolando,  iii  1822,  after  an  Italian  naturalist.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  radiated  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Echinodermata,  the  order 
Ilolothuroidea,  and  the  sub-order  Pneumono- 
phora.  The  body  is  oval,  and  there  is  a  long 
proboscis  formed  of  a  folded  fleshy  plate,  sus- 
ceptible of  great  elongation,  and  forked  at  its 
extremity.  Bonellia  viridis  is  fouud  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

*  bo'-nen,  v.i.    [BONE,  v.] 

*  bon'-en,  o.    [A.S.  bdnen  =  bony.]    Made  of 

bone. 

"  Bynde  thine  tonge  with  bonent  wal." 

Proaerbt  of  Bendy ng,  19. 

*  bon  cr     *  b5n-eyre,     *  b  on  ay  re,     a. 

[From  Fr.  debonnaire  —  gentle,  easy.J  Com- 
plaisant. 

"  He  telleth  a  tale  of  'he  Patriarke  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  he  should  be  boner  and  buxom  to  the 
bishop  of  Rouie." — Jewel :  Def.  of  the  Apologie,  p.  5^8. 

*  bon-er-nesse,    s.      [BONER.]     Mildness, 
gentleness. 

"  In  spirit  of  bonerneae  or  myldenesse."—  Wycliffe  : 
1  Cur.,  iv.  2L 

*  bon-er'-te,  s.    [O.  Eng.  boner,  and  suffix 
-te.    Akin    to  Fr.    bonheur  —  happiness,    fe- 
licity.]   Goodness. 

"  He  calde  uie  to  his  bonTte." 
Ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt  (ed.  Moriis) ;  Pearl,  762. 

bones,  s.  pi.    [BONE  (i),  II.  4.] 

bone'-set,  s.  [Eng.  bone;  set.]  Two  plants— 
(1)  Sympkytum  officinale,  (2)  Eupatorium  per- 
Joliatum. 

t  bone'-set,  v.i.    [Eng.  bone ;  set,  v.]    To  set 

a  dislocated  bone. 

bone'-set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  bone;  setter;  from 
set-to  place.]  One  who  sets  bones  broken 
or  out  of  joint. 

"  At  i>re«eut  my  desire  Is  to  have  a  good  bonetetter." 
Denhum. 

bone'-set-tlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Its.  [Eng.  bone ; 
setting.]  [BoNEsicr,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  participial  adj. :  In 
a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  or  process  of 
setting  bones  broken  or  out  of  joint. 

11 A  fractured  leg  set  in  the  country  by  one  pretend- 
Ing  to  bonenetting." — Wueman:  Surgery. 

*bon'-et,s.  [BONNET.]  (Barbour:  The  Bruce, 
ix.  000.)  (Scotch.) 

*  bon  -ett,  *  bonet,  3.     [BONNET  (2).] 

*  bon-et'-ta,  s.    [BOMTO.] 

Zool. :  The  satne  as  Bonito  (q.v.). 

"  Sharks,  dolphins,  bonrrtat,  albicores,  and  other 
•eik-tyrauta."— air  T.  Herbert :  Tra.ii.,  [>.  3j. 


BONG  RACE. 


*  bone'- worke,  s.  &.  a.    [Eng.  bone  ;  work.] 

A.  As  substantive:  Work  by  means  of  bone, 
i.e.,  by  bone  bobbins. 

B.  As  adjective :  Worked  by  means  of  bone. 
"Thomns  Wyat  had  on  a  shirt  of  malle.  and  on  his 

head  a  faire  hat  of  veluet.  with  broad  boneworke  lac* 
about  if — Mowe  :  queen  Uary,  an.  165-1. 

*  bon-eyre, ».    [BONER.] 

bin'-fi're,  bone'-f'ire  (Eng.),  bane'-fire, 

(t<cotclt),  ».  [Eng.  bone,  and  fire.  Skeat  con- 
siders the  refeience  to  be  to  the  burning  of 
saints'  relics  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.)  A 
large  fire  lit  up  in  the  open  air,  on  occasion  of 
some  public  rejoicing. 

"  Before  midnight  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and 

Down  were  blazing  with  bonfire  "—Macaulav :  Ilia. 

Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  bon  p 

[Fr.  bonne  grace  = 
the  head-curtain 
of  a  bed,  a  bon- 
grace.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan- 
guage : 

*  1.  A   forehead 
cloth   or  covering 
for  the  head.     A 
kind    of    vail    at- 
tached to  a  hood. 
(Skinner.) 

"  I  have  seen  her  beset  all  over  with  emeralds  and 
pearls,  ranged  in  rows  about  her  caul,  her  peruke,  her 
oongrace.  and  chaplef—  UakrmU :  On  Providence. 

"As  you  may  perceive  by  his  butter'd  bon-graae, 
that  film  of  a  demi-castor."— Cleveland  (1887),  p.  81. 

*  2.  A    large    bonnet    worn    by   females. 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Her  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes  of  th» 
gorgou,  between  an  oUl-fashioned  bonnet  called  a  ban- 
grace.' — Scott :  Gittf  Mannering.  ch.  iii. 

"The  want  of  the  screen,  which  was  drawn  over  the 
head  like  a  veil,  she  supplied  by  a  bou-yrace,  a*  she 
called  it;  a  large  straw  bonnet,  like  those  wurn  l.y 
the  English  maidens  when  labouring  in  the  fields."— 
Scott  :  Heart  of  Mid-Loth.,  ch.  xxviil. 

II.  Naut. :  A  bow-grace  or  junk-fender. 

bongrace  moss,  s.    A  moss,  Splachnuin 
rubrum.     (Nemnich.) 

*  bon-gre',  adv.    [From  Fr.  bon  —  good,  and 

Ci  =  will,   pleasure,  from  O.  Fr.  gret  —  will ; 
t.   gratus  —  pleasing.]    Agreeably  to,  will- 
ingly. 

"The  had  bowed  to  his  lode,  bonyre  my  hyure." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poeini  (ed.  Morris) ;  Patience,  5*. 

bo-ni',  plur.  masc.  of  a.  [Plur.  masc.  of  Lat 
bonus,  a.  =  good.]  Good. 

Boni  Homines,  s.  [Lat.  =  good  men.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  in  France  to  a 
Paulician  Christian  sect  called  Los-Bos 
Homos,  also  Albigenses,  Bulgarians,  Publi- 
cani,  and  in  Italy  Paterini,  Cathari,  and  Gazari. 
[BULGARIANS,  PAULICIANS.]  (Mosheim:  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  2,  3.) 

*  bon'-I,  *.     [BONNY.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bon-i-beli,  s.    [BONNYBELL.] 
bon'-ie,  a.    [ BONNY.]    (Scotch.) 

bon'-I-face,  ».  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  j.ul  llc.in  or  innkeeper,  from  the  name  of 
the  landlord  in  Faiquhar's  Le<nix'  Strata*  em. 

t  bon'-I-fonn,  a.  [From  Lat.  bonus,  -a,  -um 
=  good  ;  and  forma  =  shape.]  Of  a  good 
shape  ;  of  a  good  nature  or  character. 

"  Knowledge  aiid  truth  may  likewise  both  lie  said  to 
b3  boniform  things,  aud  uf  kin  to  the  chief  pood,  but 
neither  of  them  to  bj  that  chief  good  itself."— Cud- 
worth:  Intellectual  Syttem,  p.  204. 

*bon'-J-fy,  *bon'-I-fie,  v.t.  [From  Lat 
bonus  good;  and  facio  =  to  make.]  To  make 
good,  to  convert  into  what  is  good. 

"  This  must  lie  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  at 
all  arts,  to  uonijie  evils,  or  tincture  them  with  good."— 
Cadworth. 

*  bon'-i-lasse, ».    [BONNILASSE.] 

bon  ing,  bone  -ihg,  pr.  par.  &  *.  [BONE,  v.t.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

A.  As  present  participle:    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :   The  act  of  depriving  of 
bones  ;  the  state  of  being  so  deprived  ul  b.  ,nes. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Surveying:  The  operation  of  levelling  by 
means  of  the  eye. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan, -tiaa  —  shan.     -tion, -sioa  —  shun ;  -tion, -sioa  -  ziiuu.    -uous, -sious, -cious-siius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bf  1,  aei. 
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bonitarlan— bonnivochil 


2.  Carp.  £  Masonry :  The  act  or  operation 
of  placing  two  straight  edges  on  an  object, 
and  sighting  on  their  upper  edge  to  see  if  they 
range.  If  they  do  not,  the  surface  is  said  to 
1*  in  wind.  (Knight.) 

boning,  boneing,  or  borning  rod,  s. 

The  same  as  buning-stick  (q.v.). 

boning  stick,  s.  A  stick  with  a  head 
like  the  letter  T,  designed  to  indicate  a  level 
for  work  or  construction.  A  number  of  such 
sticks  over  a  site  indicate  a  certain  level  for 
the  tops  of  base  pieces  or  foundation  blocks. 

bon-I-ta'r-i-an,  bon'-l-ta-ry,  a.  [From 
bonitas,  in  Class.  Lat.  =  goodness,  in  Low 
Lat.  =  an  exacted  gift,  benevolence,  or  gra- 
tuity.] Noting  beneficial  ownership,  without 
legal  title. 

bfin-i'-to,  s.  [In  Ger.  bonit ;  from  Sp.  bonito  ; 
Arab,  baynis  =  a  bonito.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  fish,  Thynnus  pelamys.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  Scomberid*  (Mackerels), 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Tunny.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  great  foe  to 
the  flying-fish. 

IT  The  Belted  Bonito,  Pelamys  sarda. 

The  Plain  Bonito,  Alexis  vulgaris. 

*  bon'-I-ty^  s.    [Lat.  bonitas.]    Goodness. 

"We  have  referred  the  inquiry  concerning  God, 
Unity,  Bonity,  Angels  and  Spirits  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy. —Baom  .•  Adiianc.  of  Learning. 

*  bonk,   *  borike,  s.      [The    same  as   bank 
(q.v.).    (0.  Eng.  £  0.   Scotch.).]    A  bank,  a 
height. 

"And  al  the  large  feildis,  bonk  and  bus." 

Doug.  :  Virgil,  235, 17. 
"  And  bowed  to  the  hygh  bonk  .  .  ." 
tar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  (ed.  Morris):  The  Deluge,  379. 

*  bon-ker,  s.  &  a.    [BUNKER.]   (Scotch.)  (Bal- 
four:  Pract.,  p.  235.) 

bon-nage,  s.    [BONDAGE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bon  nail  lie,  * bon  nal  ly,  * bon-ail-ie, 

*  bon-al-ais,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  bon 
allez.]  A  cup  drunk  with  a  friend,  when  one 
is  about  to  part  with  him,  as  expressive  of 
one's  wishing  him  a  prosperous  journey. 
(Scotch.) 

"Bonala.it  drank  rycht  gladly  In  a  morow ; 
Syn  leiff  thai  tuk,  and  with  Sanct  Jhon  to  borow." 
Wallace,  ix.  45,  MS.    (Jamieton.) 

•bon-nar,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bonnarium  =  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  land  ;  Fr.  bonnier  de  terre 
(DuCange);  bo nna  =  a  boundary  ;  a  limit.]  A 
bond. 

"  And  took  three  rigs  o'  braw  land, 
And  put  myself  under  a  bannar." 

Jamieton  :  Popular  Ball.,  i.  312. 

bonne,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  fern,  of  adj.  bon  =  good.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Good. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  French  nurse. 

bonne  bouche  fpron.  bush),  ».  [Fr. 
bonne  =  good  ;  and  bouche  =  mouth,  eating.] 
A  tit-bit 

bon  net  (1),  *  bon  nette,  *  bon  -et  (Eng.), 
bon  net,  •  bon  at  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
lonnet ;  Prov.  boneta ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bonete. 
Originally,  about  A.D.  1300,  it  signified  a 
stuff.  Skeat  thinks  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  Hindus) .  bandt  =  woollen  cloth,  broad 
cloth,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  ultimate 
history.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  In  England :   A    head-dress   for   men 
worn  before  the  introduction  of  hats.    It  is 
what  is  now  called  a  cap,  and  was  in  use  in 
England  as  well  as  Scotland. 

"  I  prithee  now,  my  son, 
Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  lit  2. 

*  Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 

Milton :  Lyddat. 

2.  Tn  Scotland :  The  head-dress  of  boys  ami 
of  some  men  of  humbler  rank,  specially  in  the 
Highlands. 

".  .  .all  the  hills  round  Donkeld  were  alive  with 
oonneti  and  plaids.'— Macaulay :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

H  (1)  To  fill  one's  bonnet :  To  be  equal  to 
one  in  any  respect.  (Scotch.) 

"  May  every  archer  strive  to  fltt 

Bit  bonnet,  and  observe 
The  pattern  he  has  set  with  skill, 
And  praise  like  him  deserve.' 
Poenu  on  the  Company  of  A  rchert,  p.  83. 


mentioned   in  Exodus 


BONNET. 


(2)  To  rive  the  bonnet  of  another :  To  excel 
him  in  whatever  respect.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

3.  A  head-dress  for  women,  the  portion 
covering  the  back  of  the  head,  cylindrical  or 
hat-shaped,  that  in  front  expanding  into  a 
funnel-like  projection. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Scripture  : 

(1)  The  "  bonnets 
xxix.  9 ;   Leviticus 
viii.  13,  &c.,  Ileb. 

rn?2?p  (migbaah), 
are  the  round  mi- 
tres of  ordinary 
Jewish  priests,  as 
distinguished  from 
the  np.3?p  (mitz- 
nepheth),  or  head- 
dress like  half  an 
egg  in  shape  worn 
by  the  high  priest. 

"  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and  put  coats 
upon  them,  and  girded  them  with  girdles,  and  put 
bonnets  upon  them  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." 
— Lev.  viiL  13. 

V  The  same  word  is  translated  mitre  in 
Exod.  xxviii.  4,  39,  &c.,  and  diadem  in  Ezek. 
xxi.  26 ;  in  the  last  passage  it  is  worn  by  a 
king. 

(2)  Another  kind  of  headdress  IN?  (peer), 
is  believed  by  Gesenius  to  have  been  shaped 
like  a  tiara  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23).     It  was  worn 
by  priests  (Exod.  xxxix.  28),  by  bridegrooms 
(Isaiah  Ixi.  10),  and  married  men  (Ezek.  xxiv. 
17),  as  well  as  by  women  (Isa.  iii.  20). 

"The  bonnrtt:  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and 
the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings."— 
Itaiah  iii.  20. 

2.  Her. :  The  velvet  cap  within  a  coronet. 

3.  Fortif. :  A  portion  of  a  parapet  elevated 
to  a  traverse  to  intercept  enfilade  fire. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  cast-iron  plate  covering  the  openings 
in  the  valve-chamber  of  a  pump,  and  remov- 
able for  the  examination  and  repair  of  the 
valve  and  seat. 

(2)  A  metallic  canopy  or  projection,  as  of  a 
fireplace  or  chimney  ;  a  cowl,  or  wind-cap  ;  a 
hood  for  ventilation  ;   the  smoke-pipe  on  a 
railway-car  roof,  or  anything  similar. 

(3)  The  dome-shaped   wire  spark -arresting 
cover  of  a  locomotive  chimney. 

(4)  A  sliding  lid  for  a  hole  in  an  iron  pipe. 
B.  As  adjective :   Having  a  bonnet,  or  in 

any  way  pertaining  to  a  bonnet. 

bonnet  a  pretre,  s.  [French  =  a 
priest's  cap.] 

Fortif.  :  A  double  redan.    [REDAN.] 
bonnet  fleuk,  s. 

Ichthyol.  :  A  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a 
flsh,  Rhombus  vulgaris.  It  is  called  also  Brill, 
Pearl,  and  Mouse-dab.  (Neill :  List  of  Fishes, 
p.  12.  Yarrell:  Brit.  Fishes,  <tc.) 

bonnet-laird,    bannet  laird,  5.      A 

laird  or  landed  proprietor  accustomed  to  wear 
a  bonnet  like  a  man  of  the  humbler  classes  ; 
in  other  words,  a  petty  laird.  A  person  of 
this  description,  as  a  rule,  cultivates  his  own 
fields  instead  of  letting  them  out  to  tenant- 
farmers.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  cock-laird. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  was  unwilling  to  say  a  word  about  it,  till  I  had 
secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie 
Howie,  a  bonnet-laird  here  hard  by.  and  many  a  com- 
muning we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agree.  —Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

bonnet  limpet,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Pileopsis,  a  genus 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
family  Calyptraeidae.    They  are  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  "  bonnet "  or  cap. 

2.  In  the  plural : 

(1)  The  plural  of  the  above. 

(2)  The  designation  of  the  family  of  molluscs 
called  Calyptweidse.    [CALYPTR/EID^E.] 

bonnet-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Capsicum,  the  fruits  of 
which,  which  are  very  fleshy,  have  a  depressed 
form  like  a  Scotch  bonnet.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
esteemed  more  than  any  other  Capsicum. 
[CAPSICUM,  PEPPER.] 

bonnet-piece,  s.  \TZng.bonnet,  and  piece.] 
A  coin  resembling  a  bonnet  in  shape.  It  was 
a  gold  coin  from  the  mint  of  James  V.,  and 


derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  king 
was  represented  upon  it  wearing  a  bonnet. 

"  My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o'er. 
And  loose  u  shallop  from  the  shure." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  M. 

bonnet-pressing,  o.  Pressing  or  de. 
signed  to  press  a  bonnet  whilst  the  latter  is  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

Bonnet-pressing  machine  :  A  reach  ine  by 
which  bonnets  while  on  the  forming-block  are 
presented  to  the  flat  or  presser. 

bonnet-shaping,  a.  Shaping  or  de-> 
signed  to  shape  a  woman's  bonnet. 

Bonnet-shaping  machine  :  A  machine  by 
which  a  partially-shaped  bonnet  is  pressed. 
down  upon  a  facing-block  to  give  it  a  proper 
shape.  One  die  has  the  exterior  and  the 
other  the  interior  shape.  One  is  usually 
heated  to  dry  the  bonnet  and  make  it  rigid 
in  its  acquired  form.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  the  hat-machine. 

bon  net  (2),  bdn'-ette  (O.  pi.  bonettez),  t. 
[Fr.  bonnette,  same  meaning  as  def.  (q.v.); 
from  Fr.  bonnet  =  bonnet  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  An  addi- 
tional part  made  to 
fasten  with  latch- 
ings  to  the  foot  of 
the  sails  of  small 
vessels  with  one 
mast,  in  moderate 
winds.  It  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  foot 
of  the  sail  it  is  in- 
tended for.  Such 
additions  are  com- 
monly one-third  of 
the  depth  of  the  BONNFT 

sails  they  belong  to. 
(Falconer.) 

"  Bet  bonettez  one  brede,  bettrede  hatches." 

M.irte.  Arthurs,  3,«ML 

t  bon  -net,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  bonnet,  s.  (1) 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  knock  a  man's  hat  over  hia 
eyes. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  off  the  "bonnet" 
or  cap  in  courtesy  to  a  person,  to  a  group  of 
people,  &c.  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

".    .   .    those  who  having  been  courteous  and  supple 
to  the  people,  bonnetted,  without  any  farther  deed  to 
ave  them  at  al!  into  their  estimation  and  report.''— 


bon  -net-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [BONNET,  v.] 

A.  As  past  participle  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  participial  adjective  :   Wearing  at  the 
moment,  or  accustomed  to  wear,  a  "  bonnet  " 
or  cap. 

"  When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd. 
Campbell  :  Lochieft  Warning. 

*  bon  -nette,  s.    [BONNET.] 

bon'-ney,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Mining  :  An  isolated  bed  of  ore. 

*  bon'-nie,  a.    [BONNY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bon'-ni-en,  v.    [BAN,  v.]    (Layamon.) 

bon  ni  lass,  •  bon  ni  lasse,  *  bon'-K- 
lasse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bonie  =  bonny,  pretty  ; 
Fr.  &o«)ie(EoNNYBELL);  and  O.Eng.  or  Scotch 
lass  =  a  girl.]  A  pretty  girl,  with  or  without 
imputation  on  her  character. 

"  Their  goynge  out   of   Bntanye  was  to  be  come 
honest  Christen  nieiniys  wyues,  and  not  to  go  on  pyl- 
grymage  to  Rome,  and  so  become  liyshoppes  Ijonilasset 
or  prestes  p'ayeferes  "  —  Hale  :  hngluh  Votariet,  pt.  i. 
"  As  the  bonilatsr  passed  by, 
Hey,  ho,  bontlasse  !  " 

Spenser  :  Shep.  Call.,  vii 

"  Homely  spoken  for  a  fair  maid  or  bonnilaste-~—M. 
K.  on  Spenser  t  Pastoral*. 

bSn-nl-ly,    bon'-nl-lle,  adv.      [O.  Eng. 

bonni(e)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Beautifully  ;  finely  ;  handsomely. 

"  But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  Illy, 
Sovtbonnilief 

Burnt:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

2.  Gaily. 

3.  Plumply. 

bon  ni  ness,     *  bon  -y-ness,  s.     [Eng. 

bonny;  -ness.] 

1.  Beauty,  handsomeness.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Plumpness.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Gaiety.    (Johnson.) 

bSn'-nl-vd-chft,  ».  [Gael,  bunebhuachatt 
(bh  being  sounded  v).  Possibly  from  buana  = 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e.    ey=a.     qu-kw. 


bonnook— boobv 
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•  hewer,  and  buaiee=a  wave.]  The  name 
given  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  to  a 
bird,  the  Great  Northern  Diver  (Colymbus 
gladalis). 

"  The  Bonnifochil,  so  called  by  the  natives,  and  by 
the  wamen  Bishop  and  Carrara,  as  big  as  a  goose, 
having  a  white  spot  on  the  breast,  and  the  rest  party- 
coloured  :  it  seldom  flies,  but  is  exceeding  quick  in 
divin*."— Martin:  Wett.  III.,  p.  7». 

bon  nock,  s.  [BANNOCK.]  A  kind  of  thick 
cake  of  bread ;  a  small  .jannock  or  loaf  made 
of  oatmeal.  {Scotch,  chiefly  Ayrshire.)  (Gloss, 
to  Burns.) 

"  Tell  yon  guld  hluld  o'  auld  Boconnock's, 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  uiashlum  bannocks." 

Buna :  Earnett  Cry  and  Prayer. 

tbon'-ny(l),  tbdn'-nie,  *  bon'-Ie  (Eng.), 
Wn'-ny,  *b8n'-ie,  *bon'-y,  *bon'-ye 

(Scotch),  a.  [Of  uncertain  etym.,  probably 
ultimately  from  Fr.  bon,  fern,  bonne  =  good 
(BONNYBELL)  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for 
the  pronunciation  of  o  (o),  but  in  Scotland 
this  is  sometimes  made  long  (o).] 
L  Lit. :  Beautiful ;  pretty.  Used— 

(1)  Of  a  person. 

"...  the  same  bonny  young  women  tripping  up 
and  down  in  the  same  (no,  not  the  same)  coquettish 
bonnets.'1— De  Qaim-ey  :  Warki  (2nd  ed.),  i.  96. 
"  But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  tor  thy  bonny  bride  ?" 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  3. 

(2)  Of  a  single  feature  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance or  one  part  of  the  body. 

"  We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
Acherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleading  tongue." 
Hhakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

(3)  Of  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  any- 
thing else  deemed  beautiful. 

"  Even  of  the  bonny  )>east  he  loved  so  well." 

Hhtiketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  2. 
"  Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 

Burnt:  Song,  ii. 
T  Often  used  ironically. 

(1)  The  reverse  of  really  beautiful ;  beautiful 
only  as  one  speaks  of  a  "  beautiful"  mess,  or 
a  "  tine"  uproar. 

"Yell  see  the  toun  intill  a  bonny  steer." 

Ross:  Itelenore,  p.  90. 

(2)  Plump.     (Colloquial.)    (Johnson.) 
II.  Figuratively  : 

L  Gay,  merry,  frolicsome,  cheerful,  blithe. 

'  Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado,  it  3.     (Song.) 

2.  Precious,  valuable.    (Scotch.) 

"And  a  bonny  gift  1 11  gie  to  thee." 

Border  Minttrelsy,  v.  65.    (Jamieson.) 

bonny-die,  bonny-dye,  s.  Beautiful 
die.  A  term  applied  to  money,  as  having 
the  influence  of  a  gewgaw  on  the  eye. 

"'Weel,  weel,  gude  e'en  to  ye — ye  hae  seen  the  last 
o'  me,  and  o'  this  bi,nny-dia  too,'  said  Jenuy,  holding 
between  her  finger  ami  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  z. 

bonny- wawlie,  s.  [Scotch  benny,  and 
vxtwlie.  ]  A  toy  ;  a  trinket.  (Scotch.) 

(1)  Lit. :  A  daisy. 

(2)  Fig. :  Anything  beautiful. 

".  .  .  wi'  a'  the  pictures  and  black  velvet,  and  silver 
bnnnit-icawlies  belonging  to  it, .  .  ."—Scott :  Antiquary, 


l>5n-ny-clab'-ber,  *  bSn-ny-clab'-bdre, 

s.  [lr.  bainne,  bain?  =  milk,  and  clabn  = 
thick.)  Sour  buttermilk  ;  milk  that  has  stood 
till  it  is  sour. 

"  We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber."     Swift. 

"The  healths  in  usquebaugh,  and  bonny  ctab'iore." 

Ford:  Perk.  Warb.,  iii.  2. 

H  It,  is  applied  in  America  to  the  thick  part 
of  milk  which  has  turned  or  become  sour. 
(Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

bon'-ny  (3),  s.    [Of  uncertain  etymology.] 

Mining:  A  round  or  compact  bed  of  ore 
•which  communicates  with  no  vein. 

b5n'-ny-bell,  bon'-I-bell,  s.  [Fr.  bonne, 
t.  of  bon,  adj.  =  good,  kind,  and  belle,  f.  of 
beau,  or  bel,  fern,  belle  =  beautiful  of  form, 
feature,  &c.]  A  pretty  girl. 

"  I  saw  the  bouncing,  hellibone : 
Hey,  ho.  binij-lll" 

Spenter :  Shep.  Cat.,  VIL 

*  bo-no',  portion  of  a.  [Lat.  bono,  abl.  neut.  of 
bonus  —  good.]  [Cui  BONO.] 

Writ  de  bono  et  mala  :  [Lat.  =  writ  concern- 
ing good  and  evil.] 

Law:  A  writ  of  gaol  delivery  which  was 
Issued  for  every  prisoner  individually.  This 
being  found  inconvenient,  a  general  commis- 


sion to  try  all  prisoners  has  taken  its  place. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19.) 

U  Pro  bono  publico :  For  the  public  good, 
for  general  use  or  enjoyment 

bon  och  (ch  guttural),  *.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful.] A  binding  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs  when 
she  is  a-milking. 

"  You  are  one  of  Cow  Meek's  breed,  you'll  stand  with- 
out a  bmioch."—S.  Prov.,  Kelly,  p.  37L 

*  bon'-our,  *.    [Corrupted  from  Low  Lat.  bon- 
narium,  bonuarium  =  land  defined  by  bound- 
aries.]   A  bond  (?). 

"  Yestreen  I  was  wl'  his  Honour ; 

I've  teen  three  rigs  of  bra'  laud. 
And  hae  bound  mysel  under  a  honour." 

Herd  :  CM.,  11.  190. 

*  bon   schawc,  *  bon'-shawe,  *.      [From 
O.  Eng.  ion  =  bone,  and  A.S.  sceorfa  =  itch  (?). ] 

0.  Med. :  A  disease,  sciatica. 

" Bontchawe,  sekenesse  (bonthawe.  P.)  Tetiedo, 
tciasis." —Prompt.  Part. 

bons  -dorf-fite,  s.      [From   Bonsdorf,  their 
discoverer.  ] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  A  variety  of  Oosite.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (Dana).     It  is  a 
hydrous  lolite,  from  Abo  in  Finland. 

bon  spicll,  bon' -spell,  s.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  and  history.  Dr.  Murray  thinks  it  may 
be  from  Dut.  *  bondspel,  from  bond  =  verbond 
=  covenant,  alliance,  compact,  and  spel  =  play.  ] 
A  set  match  at  any  game.  Specially — 

1.  A  match  at  archery. 

"That  so  many  luglisch  men  sould  schott agalr.es 
tllaiue  at  riveris,  buttis,  or  prick  bonnet.  The  king, 
heiriug  of  this  bonspiell  of  his  mother,  was  weill  con- 
tent.' —Pitscottie  :  Cron  ,  p.  348. 

2.  A  match  at  curling  (q.v.). 

"The  grand  bonipiel  of  the  Curling  Club  comes  off 
to-morrow.'— rimes,  Feb.  22,  1865. 

*  bon-te',    s.      [Fr.    bonte  =  goodness,   good- 
will.]    What  is  useful  or  advantageous ;  a 
benefit. 

"All  new  bonteit  now  appering  amang  ws  ar  cmn- 
myu  only  by  thy  industry. .—Bell.:  Cron.,  bk.  xvii, 
ch.  4. 

bon'-te-bok,  s.  [Dut.  bont  =  pied,  variegated, 
and  oo/c  =  goat.] 

Zool. :  Gazella  pugarga,  a  species  of  antelope 
found  in  South  Africa. 

bon -ten,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.  ] 
Fabric :  A  narrow  woollen  stuff. 

bon'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Bont,  or 
Bontilis,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  in  1658 
published  a  Natural  History  of  the  East 
Indies.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Myoporacese(Myoporads).  Bontia  daph- 
nnides  is  an  ornamental  shrub  called  the  Bar- 
badoes  Wild-olive. 

*  bon'-ty-vas-nesse,  s.    [BOCNTEOUSNESSE.] 

(Prompt.  Parr.) 

*  bon'-ty-vese,  a.    [BOUNTEOUS.] 

bon'-iire,  adv.  [Fr.  bonheur  =  luckily,  fortu- 
nately. ]  Debonairly,  politely.  [IJONAYRE- 

LYCHE.] 

"  Bere  the  boxumly  and  bonure  .  .  ." 

William  of  Palerne.  332. 

bon  -US,  a.  &  s.  [A  purely  Lat.  word,  bonus, 
-a,  -Jim,  adj.  =  good.  There  is  no  bonus,  s.,  in 
Class.  Lat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Good.     [BoNUS-HENRicus.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Commerce,  Law,  Banking,  £c.  :    An  extra 
dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  or  to  those  interested  in  any 
other    commercial     undertaking,    when    the 
finances     are     unwontedly    flourishing,    and 
beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  receive 
either  as  remuneration  or  profit. 

"...  and  as  to  result  the  bonuses  paid  to  existing 
policy-holders  have  been  somewhat  small." — TVmtv, 
City  Article,  Feb.  22»id,  1877. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  agent  of  a 
company  or  to  a  master  of  a  vessel,  in  addition 
to  his  share  in  the  profits. 

3.  A  premium  given  for  a  loan,  a  charter,  or 
any  other  privilege. 

bonus-hcnricus, /••   [Lat.  =  Good  Henry.] 
Bot.  :  A  name  for  a  plant,  the  Good  King 
Henry,  Chenopodium  Bonus  Hcnricus.] 


bSn'-wort,  «.  [A.S.  banwort:  ban  =  bone, 
and  wort  =  vegetable,  plant.  Probably  called 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  useful  in  cases 
of  fractures  or  diseases  of  the  bones.]  A 
name  for  the  daisy,  Bellis  perennis.  (Archceol., 
xxx.  404.)  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

bon'-xie,  «.  [Probably  Scandinavian.]  A 
Shetland  name  for  a  gull,  the  Common  Skua, 
Cataractes  vulgaris. 

"  Sea-birds  to  include  auk.  bonxte,  cornlsh  chough 
.  .  ."— Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Sea-birdi,  passed 
June  24,  1869. 

bon'-y,  a.    [Eng.  bon(e);  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of  bones,  full  of  bones. 

"At  the  end  of  this  hole  Is  a  membrane,  fastened  to 
a  round  bony  limb,  and  stretched  like  the  head  of  a 
drum  ;  and  therefore  by  auatom ists  called  tympanum. " 
— Ray. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  Cnak'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death." 

Langhorne,  Fab.  11. 

n.  Technically : 

Bot. :  Close  and  hard  in  texture,  so  as  to 
present  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cutting  It, 
but  with  the  fragments  detached  brittle.  Ex- 
ample, the  stone  of  a  peach. 

bony-pikes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthyol. :  A  recent  fish-genus  Lepidosteus, 
of  great  interest  from  its  being  of  the  order 
Ganoidea,  of  which  nearly  all  the  species  are 
extinct.  It  belongs  to  the  sub-order  Holostea, 
and  the  family  Lepidosteidse  (q.v.).  Among 
other  peculiarities  the  Bony-pikes  have  the 
antique  pattern  of  heterocercal  tail  [HETERO- 
CERCAL],  so  common  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
period.  They  inhabit  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  America,  grow  some  of  them 
three  feet  in  length,  and  are  used  for  food. 

*b5n-ye,  o.    [BONNY.]    (Scotch.) 
*  bon'-y-ness,  s.    [BONNINESS.] 

bonze,  s.  [In  Port.  00/120;  Fr.  bonze,  bonse. 
Corrupted  from  Japanese  Zmsso  =  a  pious 
man.]  The  name  given  by  the  Portugese  to 
any  member  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  in 
Japan.  Thence  the  name  spread  to  the  priests 
of  the  same  faith  in  China  and  the  adjacent 
regions. 

boo,  interj.  &  s.    [Onomatopreic.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  expression  of  contempt 
or  aversion. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  sound  of  hooting. 
boo,      .    [Boo,  s.] 

1.  To  low  like  a  cow. 

2.  To  express  contempt  or  aversion  by  hoot- 
ing.    (Sometimes  used  with  an  object  as  a 
trans,  verb.) 

boo'-by,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  boubie  =  a  water-fowl ; 
Sp.  6060  =  a  booby,  a  pelican  ;  a  dunce,  an 
idiot ;  Russ.  baba  ;  Chin,  poopi,  boobi  —  the 
lesser  gannet.  All  these  are  swimming  birds.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Ornith. :    A  name  for  a  natatorial  bird, 
the  Soland   (i.e.,  Solent),   or  C'haunel-goose, 
Siila  bassana.     It  is  of  the  family  Ptlicanidae. 
These  birds  are  found,  as  their  specific  Latin 
name  imports,  on  the  Bass  Rock,  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  They  exist  also  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Britain,   and   in   other  places.     They  are 
looked  on  as  stupid  in  character.    [SOLAND- 
OOOSE,  SULA.] 

(2)  The  Brown  Gannet,  Sula  fiisca. 

(3)  Any  other  natatorial  bird  of  similar  form 
and  stupidity. 

"  We  found  on  St.  Paul's  only  two  kinds  of  Unto— 
the  booby  and  the  noddy.  The  former  is  a  species  of 
eaunct,  and  the  latter  a  tern."— Darwin :  t'liyagt 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870).  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  person,  a  fool,  one  desti- 
tute of  intellect. 

"  Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home." 

Cowper  :  The  Yearly  Distreti. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  an  intellect  so  deficient 
as  to  suggest  the  dull  instincts  of  the  birds 
described  under  A. ;  dull,  stupid. 

booby-hatch,  s. 

Naut. :  The  covering  of  the  scuttle-way  or 
small  hatchway  which  leads  to  the  forecastle 
or  forcpeak  of  small  sailing  vessels. 

booby-hut,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  sleigh  with  a  liooded  cover. 


bcil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tills;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  —  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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booby-butch,  .<. 

Vehicles :  A  roughly  built  covered  carriage, 
used  in  some  parts  of  England. 

•booc,  s.    [BoosE.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
»  booce,  s.    [Boss.] 

Bood'-dha,  Bud'-dha,  s.  [Pali  booddho  = 
known,  understood,  possessing  knowledge, 
enlightened,  wise  ;  Booddha  —  the  personage 
described  in  this  article.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  spelled  with  one  d,  but  this  is  erroneous, 
Boodh  in  Sanscrit  being  =  not  the  religious 
teacher  but  the  planet  Mercury.] 

1.  Gen. :   A  man  possessed  of  infinite  or 
infallible    knowledge    (Childers) ;     a    deified 
religious  teacher.    There  was   said  to  be  a 
series  of  them,  a  number  having  come  and 
gone  before  Gautama,  the  personage  described 
under  No.  2.     When  no  Booddha  is  on  earth, 
the  true  religion  gradually   decays,  but   it 
flourishes   in   pristine   vigour   when  a   new 
Booddha  is  raised  up.    He  is  not,  however, 
entitled  at  once  to  that  honourable  appella- 
tion, it  is  only  after  he  has  put  forth  arduous 
exertions  for    the  faith   that  he  attains  to 
Booddhahood.    Most  of  the  Booddhas  preced- 
ing the  personage  described  under  No.  2  appear 
to  have  been  purely  fabulous.    His  immediate 
predecessor,  Kasyapa  or  Kassapo,  may  have 
been  a  real  person. 

"  .  .  S:ikya  Muni,  who  is  usually  looked  upon  as 
the  founder  of  Buddhism  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case  Sakya  Muni  was  the  fourth  Buddha  of  the 
actual  age  or  second  division  of  the  Kappa"— Col. 
Syktt  in  Jour.  Aiiat.  Soc.  (1841),  voL  vi.,  p.  26L 

2.  Specially :    A  distinguished  personage  of 
Aryan    descent,   whose  father  was    king    of 
Kapilavastu,  an  old  Hindoo  kingdom  at  the 
foot  of  the  Nepaulese  mountains,  about  100 
miles  north  of  Benares  :  he  was  of  the  Sakhya 
family,    and    the    class    of    the    Gautamas, 
hence  his  distinguished  son  was  often  called 
Bakhya  Muni    or    Saint 

Sakya,  and  Gautama  or 
Guadama.  The  Chinese 
call  him  Fo,  which  is 
the  name  Booddha 
softened  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  Aryan 
invaders  of  India  looked 
down  with  contempt 
upon  the  Turanian  in- 
habitants of  that  land, 
and  to  keep  their  blood 
uncontaminated  devel- 
oped the  system  of  caste. 
Booddha,  whose  human 
sympathy  was  wide- 
reaching,  broke  through 
this  old  restraint,  and 
though  he  was  himself 
an  Aryan,  preached  the 
equality  of  races,  a  FIGDBE  or  BOODDHA. 
doctrine  which  the  op- 
pressed Turanians  eagerly  embraced.  By  the 
common  account  he  was  born  in  B.C.  622,  at- 
tained to  Booddhahood  in  080,  and  died  in  543, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  some  in  B.C.  477,  and 
other  years  than  these,  such  as  400  B.C.,  or 
even  lower,  have  been  contended  for.  Bood- 
dha became  deified  by  his  admiring  followers. 
Those  images  of  an  oriental  god  made  of 
white  marble,  so  frequently  seen  in  English 
museums  and  even  in  private  houses,  are  re- 
presentations of  Booddha. 

Eood   dha-hood.      Bud  dha  hood,     s. 

[Booddha  ;  and  Eng.  suffix  -hood.]    The  state 
of  a  Booddha. 

Bood'  dha-shfp,      Bud'-dha-shlp,      «. 

[Booddha  ;  and  Eng.  suffix  -ship.]    The  degree 
or  condition  of  a  Booddha. 

Bood  -dhism,  Bud  -dhism,  *.  [Sansc.  & 
Pali  Booddha  (BOODDHA),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 
Theol.,  Phil,  £  Hist. :  The  system  of  faith 
introduced  or  reformed  by  Booddha.  [BOOD- 
DHA.] In  its  origin  Booddhism  was  a  reaction 
against  the  caste  pretensions  of  the  Brahmatis 
and  other  Aryan  [ARYAN]  invaders  of  India, 
and  was  therefore  eminently  fitted  to  become, 
as  it  far  a  long  time  was,  the  religion  of  the 
vanquished  Turanians  [TURANIAN.]  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  equality  of  all 
castes  was,  and  is,  one  of  its  most  fundamental 
tenets.  [CASTE.]  Another  tenet  is  the  deifi- 
cation of  men  who,  when  raised  to  Booddha- 
hood, are  called  Booddhas.  Professors  of  the 
faith  enumerate  about  one  hundred  of  these 
personages,  but  practically  confine  their  rever- 


ence to  about  seven.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
stands  Booddha  himself.  Personally,  he  never 
claimed  divine  honours.  It  was  his  disciples 
who  first  entitled  him  Sakya  Muni,  i.e.,  Saint 
Sakya.  (For  other  names,  such  as  Ga-utama, 
&c. ,  given  to  him,  see  EOODDH A.  )  As  Ga  utama, 
though  adored  as  superhuman,  is  after  all 
confessedly  only  a  deified  hero,  it  has  been 
disputed  whether  his  followers  can  be  said 
to  admit  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  Governor  of 
this  and  all  worlds.  In  philosophy,  they 
believe  the  universe  to  be  maya,  an  illusion  or 
phantom.  The  later  Brahmanists  do  the 
same  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Krishna  Mohun, 
Banergea,  and  others,  these  latter  seem  to 
have  borrowed  the  tenet  from  the  Booddhists 
rather  than  the  Booddhists  from  them.  Of 
the  six  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy,  those 
which  Booddhism  most  closely  approaches, 
are  the  Sankliya  philosophy  of  Kapila,  and 
the  Yoga  philosophy  of  Patanjali.  Booddhism 
enjoins  great  tenderness  to  animal  life.  The 
felicity  at  which  its  professors  aim  in  the 
future  world  is  called  Nirvana,  or,  more 
accurately,  Nibbanara.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  this  means  annihilation  or  blissful 
repose.  Mr.  Robt.  Csesar  Childers,  in  his 
dictionary  of  the  Pali  language,  uses  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  view. 
Booddhism  was  attended  by  an  enormous 
development  of  monasticism. 

The  language  in  which  Gautama  or  Booddha 
taught  was  the  Magadlu  or  Pali,  the  language 
of  Magadha,  now  called  Bahar  or  Behar.  [PALI. ] 
It  was  a  Prakrit  or  Aryan  vernacular  of  a  pro- 
vince, but  has  now  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Booddhist  sacred  tongue  throughout  tlie 
world.  Gautama's  followers  believe  that  his 
sayings  were  noted  down  in  the  Tripitaka, 
or  "  Three  Treasuries  of  Discipline,  Doctrine, 
and  Metaphysics,"  which  constitute  the  Bood- 
dhist scriptures.  What  their  real  age  is  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  the  discovery  by 
General  Cunningham,  in  1874,  of  allusions  to 
them  in  the  Bharhut  Sculptures,  which  are  of 
date  third  century  BC.,  is  in  favour  of  their 
genuineness  and  antiquity.  [BOODDHIST 
ARCHITECTURE.]  This  work  is  in  Pali;  the 
Sanscrit  Booddhist  books  discovered  by  Brian 
Hodgson  in  Nepanl  are  much  more  modern, 
and  present  a  corrupt  form  of  Booddhism. 

The  first  general  council  of  the  Booddhist 
Church  was  held  at  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of 
the  Magadha  kingdom,  in  B. C.  543  ;  the  second 
at  Vesal  (Allahabad  [?],  or  a  place  near 
Patna)  about  B.C.  4  43  or  377  (?),  and  a  third  at 
Pataliputra  (Gr.  Palibothra  —  modern  Patna), 
on  the  Ganges,  in  B.C.  307  or  250.  This 
last  one  was  called  by  Asoka,  an  emperor 
ruling  over  a  great  part  of  India,  who  had 
been  converted  to  Booddhism,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  Constantino  of  that  faith, 
having  established  it  as  the  state  religion  of 
his  wide  realm.  He  ssnt  missionaries  into 
Western,  Central,  and  Southern  India,  and 
also  to  Ceylon  and  to  Pegu.  Booddhism  was 
dominant  in  India  for  al.out  1,000  years  after 
its  establishment  by  Asoka.  Then,  having 
become  corrupt  and  its  vitality  having  de- 
cayed, reviving  Brahmanism  prevailed  over 
it,  and  all  but  extinguished  it  on  the 
Indian  continent,  though  a  modification  of  it, 
Jaiuism,  still  exists  in  Marwad  and  many 
other  parts.  It  has  all  along  held  its  own", 
however,  in  Ceylon.  On  losing  continent:.! 
India,  its  missionaries  transferred  their 
efforts  to  China,  which  they  converted,  and 
which  still  remains  Booddhist.  The  religion 
of  Gautama  flourishes  also  in  Thibet,  Burmah, 
and  Japan,  and  is  the  great  Turanian  faith  of 
the  modern  as  of  the  ancient  world.  [BOOD- 
DHISTS.] 

The  Rev.  G.  Smith  points  out  resemblances 
between  Booddhism  and  Roman  Catholicism 
(these,  it  may  be  added,  were  first  discovered 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  greatly 
perplexed  by  them)  :  "  There  is  the  monastery, 
celibacy,  the  dress  and  caps  of  the  priests, 
the  incense,  the  bells,  the  rosary  of  beads,  the 
lighted  candles  at  the  altar,  the  same  intona- 
tions in  the  services,  the  same  ideas  of  pur- 
gatory, the  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
the  oiferings  to  departed  spirits  in  the  temple." 
The  closest  similarity  is  in  Larnaism,  an  am- 
plification of  Booddhism  in  Thibet.  [LAMA- 
ISM.]  But  most  of  the  resemblances  ars 
ceremonial ;  there  is  no  close  similarity  in 
doctrine  between  the  two  faiths. 

"There  is  also  something  rtron^er  than  a  presump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  Buddhism  previous  t  > :  akyn 
Muni's  ministry." — Cot.  Byket  in  Jour.  Atiat.  Sou.,  vi. 


Bood  -dhist,  Bud  -dhist,  a.  &  s.  [Sansc., 
Eng.,  &c.,  Booddh(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Booddha  or  to  Booddhism. 

B.  As  substan. :    One  professing  the  Bood- 
dhist taith.     The  Booddhists  are  not  less  than 
from  350  to  455  millions  in  number,  and  con- 
stitute between  one-fourth  and  one-third   of 
the  human  race. 

"Pall  then  is  the  language  of  Magadha,  iu  which 
Gautama  Buddha  taught,  and  in  which  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  the  BuddltMs  were  originally  written."— 
rimes,  Dec.  2,  1876. 

Booddhist  architecture,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  style  of  architecture  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  or  other  Booddhists.  "  There  is 
no  known  specimen  of  architecture  in  India," 
Mr.  Fergusson  says,  "  the  date  of  which  carries 
us  beyond  the  third  century  before  Christ." 
When  the  curtain  rises  the  architecture  visible 
is  Booddhist.  In  250  B.C.  the  great  emperor 
Asoka  introduced  the  first  great  era  of  Indian 
architecture,  that  of  the  Booddhists  proper. 
Up  till  this  time  all  erections  had  been  wood  ; 
with  him  the  use  of  stone  commenced.  He 
engraved  edicts,  enjoining  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity to  animals,  on  lats  (pillars)  [LAT)  in 
Cuttack,  Peshawur,  and  Surastra,  in  the 
Dlum  or  Dhon,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Himalayas  and  in  Thibet.  He  built  innumer- 
able topes  (mounds).  [TOPE.]  No  built  tem- 
ples or  monasteries  of  Booddhist  origin  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  if  indeed  any  ever 
existed  ;  but  multitudes  of  rock-cut  temples 
and  monasteries  assembled  in  groups  have 
been  found  in  Behar,  Cuttack,  the  Bombay 
presidency,  and  elsewhere.  Those  of  Behar, 
which  are  cut  in  granite,  are  the  oldest,  and 
it  is  from  bihar  =  a  monastery,  that  Behar 
itself  is  called.  Those  of  Cuttack  followed. 
Those  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  embracing 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  were  the  last ;  they 
are  cut  in  amygdaloidal  trap.  The  Booddhist 
architecture,  though  essentially  independent, 
yet  showed  a  tinge  of  Greek  influence.  It 
originated  the  Jaina  system  of  architecture. 
[JAINA  ARCHITECTURE.]  (Fergusson.) 

Bood-dhis'-tic,  ^Bud-dhis'-tlc,  Bood- 
dhls  -tic-al,  Bud-dhis'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

Bond/ihist;  -ic,  -al]    The  same  as  "BOODDHIST, 
a.  (q.v.). 

bood'-le  (le  as  el),  «.    (Siawj,  U.  S.) 

1.  Crowd,  lot. 

"  He  would  like  to  hare  the  whole  boodle  of  them 
.  .  .  wilh  ihcir  wives  and  children  shipwrecked  on 
a  remote  island."— O.  W.  Holmes:  The  Autocrat. 

2.  Money,  or  gain  of  any  kind,   obtained 
fraudulently  in  the  public  service. 

3.  Counterfeit  coin. 

bo'o-it,  s.    [BOWET.]    (Scotch.) 

book,  *  booke,  *  boke,  *  boc  (Eng.), 
bcuk,  buik,  buke,  buk  (Scotch),  ».  &  a. 
[A.S.  boc  —  a  book,  a  volume,  a  writing,  an 
index;  Goth,  bo/ca  ;  lce\.bok;  Sw.  bok  ;  Dan. 
bog;  Dut.  boek;  O.  S.  bunk;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
bach;  M.  H.  Ger.  buoch;  O.  H.  Ger.  pohha. 
From  A.S.  boc  =  a  beech  ;  Ger.  bucke  =  a 
beech  (BEECH),  because  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  books  were  originally  made  of  beech 
boards.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally : 

(I)  Of  things  material :  An  article  of  manu- 
facture, of  which  a  series  of  forms  have  existed 
in  bygone  ages,  but  which  at  present  consists 
of  a  number  of  sheets  of  printed  paper 
stitched  together,  pressed,  and  covered  with 
boards.  [BOOKBINDING.] 

f  The  first  books  were  probably  of  various 
and  diverse  types.  The  Koran  is  said  to  have 
been  written  on  shoulder-blades  of  sheep. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  books  were  originally  written 
on  pieces  of  beef-hen  board.  Boards  of  other 
trees  were  doubtless  used  in  other  countries, 
as  was  the  inner  bark  of  trees.  At  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity  the  papyrus  [PAPYRUS] 
displaced  its  rivals,  and  so  well  held  its  place 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  word  paper.  Parch- 
ment, called  from  Pergamof,  where  it  was  first 
made,  arose  about  B.C".  200.  [PARCHMENT.] 
An  early  and  persistent  form  of  book  was  a 
roll  of  papyrus  or  other  material.  Jeremiah's 
book  was  such  a  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  14,  23). 
The  charred  books  found  in  Herculaneum 
were  also  rolls.  This  form  of  book  is  com- 
memorated in  the  common  word  volume,  which 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  trv.  Svrian.     «.  «  =  e.    ev-a.    au  =  kw. 
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lg  11  om  Lat.  vohtmen  =  a  thing  rolled  or 
WOUHQ  up.  [VOLUME.]  When  books  were 
transcribed  by  hand  they  were  necessarily 
very  expensive.  Plato  is  said  to  have  given 
«.bout  £312  for  one,  Aristotle  about  JtoSO  for 
another  ;  Alfred  the  Great,  about  the  year 
872,  an  estate  for  a  third  volume.  Printing 
cUi-apened  books  to  an  incalculable  extent, 
though  heavy  prices  are  still  given  for  rare 
and  lari;e  or  copiously -illustrated  works. 
Thus  Machlin's  Bible,  by  Tomkins,  was 
valued  at  £525,  and  a  superb  Bible,  in  fifty- 
four  large  folio  volumes,  with  7,000  illustra- 
tions, was  raffled  off  for  tickets  in  the  aggre- 
gate amounting  to  £5,000.  A  collection  of 
books  is  called  a  library.  [LIBRARY.] 

"  Boalu  I  Those  poor  bits  of  rag-paper  with  black  ink 
on  them."—  Carlylt:  l/«rott,  Lei-t.  v. 

f  It  is  not  needful  that  a  printed  work  shall 
have  many  pages  to  constitute  a  book,  in 
nursery  literature  a  single  page  will  be  enough. 

"  A  bonk  (to  please  us  at  »  tender  age 
Tis  call'd  a  600*.  though  but  a  single  page)." 

Cuirper:  Tirocinium. 

(2)  Of  things  intellectual: 
(a)  A  written  or  printed  literary  composi- 
tion contained  in  a  roll,  or  collection  of  pages 
in  boards,  as  described  under  No.  1. 

(6)  Any  writing  or  paper.  (In  the  sub- 
Joined  example  it  means  articles  of  agree- 
ment.) 

"  By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn  " 
Sluikap. :  1  Hen.  jr.,  ill.  1. 

*(c)  Pre-eminently  the  Bible. 

"  I'll  be  »worn  on  a  too*  .  .  ." 

Xluikesp.  :  Merry  Wivtt,  I  4. 

t  (d)  An  account  book. 

(?)  A  division  of  a  treatise  on  any  subject. 
Books  in  this  sense  are  often  subdivided  into 
chapters.  Thus  in  the  contents  of  J.  Stuart 
Mill's  Logic,  2nd  ed.  (1846),  the  leading  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  are  :  Book  I.  Of  Names 
and  Propositions.  (This  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters.)  Book  II.  Of  Reasoning  (six  chap- 
ters.) Book  III.  Of  Induction  (thirteen 
chapters). 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  presenting  a  more  or  less 
close  analogy  either  to  the  material  part  of  a 
book  or  to  the  writing  or  printing  which  it 
contains.    Specially — 

*  (1)  Heaven. 

"  Paraventure  ill  thilke  large  boolu. 
What  that  is  cleped  the  heven,  i-writ*  WM." 

ClMwxr:  C.  r.,.4.610-11. 

(2)  (See  3,  Special  phrases.) 

3.  In  special  phrases : 

(1)  A  book  of  remembrance  was  written.    Fig.  : 
There  was  undying  remembrance.     (Mai.  iii. 
16.) 

(2)  God's  book :  The  Bible. 

"  Such  as  by  Ood'i  book  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shake*p. :  1  Hen.  Vi..  ii.  3. 

(3)  In  the  bncks  of,  or  in  tlie  go'id  books  rf: 
Remembered  for  something  of  a  favourable 
or  pleasant  character. 

"  I  was  so  much  in  his  booki  that  at  his  decease  he 
left  me  his  lamp. "— Addison. 
(i)  In  the  bail  books  of:    Remembered  for 
something  for  which  offence  has  been  taken. 

(5)  The  book :  The  Bible. 

"  Some  herds,  weel  learn'd  upo'  the  beuk." 

Burnt:  To  IVtn.  Sim/ison.    (Postscript.) 

(6)  The  book  of  life.     Fij. :  A  recor.l  con- 
ceived of  as  existing  in  which  are  written  the 
names  of  those  who  shall  ultimately  obtain 
eternal  life.    (PhiL  iv.  3  ;  Rev.  iii.  5  ;  liii.  8, 
Ac.) 

(T)  Without  book : 

(a)  Without  being  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  a  book  to  help  the  memory. 

"  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  wi'hout  book,  the 
eight  best  lines  of  the  play."—  Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng., 
ch.  iviii.  Note. 

(6)  Without  fortifying  the  assertion  by  the 
aid  of  books ;  without  authority,  loosely,  in- 
accurately. 

(8)  To  bring  to  book :  To  call  to  account 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mercantile  a/airs  (pi.  Books):  A  register 
of  financial  transactions,  as  of  debts,  assets, 
Ac.    [BOOKKEEPING.] 

2.  Law.    Plnr:  (the  books) :  All  the  volumes 
which  contain  authentic  reports  of  decisions 
in   English  law   from  the  earliest  times  till 
now.     [REPORTS.]    (Wharton.) 

3.  Gilding :  A  package  of  gold-leaf  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  leaves,  eaoh  3$  x  3  inches 
square  ;  they  are  inserted  between  leaves  of 
soft  paper  rubbed  with  red  chalk,  to  prevent 
adherence. 


B.  .4s  adjective. :  In  any  way  pertaining,  re- 
lating to,  or  connected  with  a  book. 

1.  Gen. :  In  some  one  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

2.  5/iec. :  Recorded  in  a  book ;   estimated 
and  put  on  record. 

"  But  for  present  uses  a  supplementary  table  giving 
the  age.  original  cost,  repairs  cost,  with  date  of  repairs, 
and  present  'bunk'  v.tlue  of  every  vessel  of  the  fleet 
.  .  ."—  Timet,  December  2nd.  1876. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Book-collection.  (De 
Quincey,  2nd  ed.,  i.  144.) 

book-account,  >.  An  account  or  register 
of  debt  or  credit  in  a  book. 

book-back,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  :  The  back  or  boards  of  a 
book. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Designed  to  operate  upon 
the  back  of  a  book. 

book-back  rounder,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  machine  which  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  the  hammer  in  rounding  the 
back  of  a  book  after  cutting  the  edge  and 
ends.  It  is  usually  performed  upon  the 
book  before  the  cover  is  put  on.  Iii  one  form 
of  machine,  the  book  is  run  between  rollers, 
being  pressed  forward  by  a  rounded  strip 
which  rests  against  the  front  edge  and  deter- 
mines the  form  thereof.  In  another  form,  the 
book  is  damped  and  a  roller  passed  over  the 
back  under  great  pressure.  Another  form  of 
machine  is  for  moulding  the  back-covers  of 
books  to  a  given  curvature,  by  pressing  be- 
tween a  heated  cylinder  of  a  given  radius  and 
a  bed-plate  whose  curvature  corresponds  to 
the  presser.  (Knight.) 

book-binder,  s.     [BOOKBINDER.] 

book-bosomed,  a.  Having  a  book  in 
the  bosom. 

"  As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 
The  Dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book ! 
Much  he  marvelled,  a  knight  of  pride 
lake  a  book-bnsam'd  priest  should  ride.' 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Ltut  Hins'rel,  ill.  I 

book-canvasser,  s.  One  who  solicits 
subscribers  for  books  (generally  in  serial  form). 

book-clamp,  s. 

Bookbinding : 

1.  A  vice  for  holding  a  book  while  being 
worked.    Adjustment  is  made  by  the  nuts  for 
the  thickness  of  the  book,  and  the  pressure 
is  given  by  the  lever  and  eccentric. 

2.  A  holder  for  school-books  while  carrying 
them.     The  cords  pass  through  the  upper  bar 
and  down  to  the  lower  bar  ;  they  are  tight- 
ened by  the  rotation  of  the  handle.    (Knight.) 

book-crab.  ».    [BOOK-SCORPION.] 

*  book-craft,  s.    Learning. 

"  Some  bo  >k-craft  you   have  and  are  pretty  well 
spoken.'  B.  Jonr>n :  Gipriel  Melam. 

book-debt, «. 

Com.rn.:  A  debt  for  items  charged  to  the 
debtor  by  the  creditor  in  his  account-book. 

book-edse,  s.  &  o. 

A.  As  substantive :  The  edge  of  a  book. 

B.  As  ailjective :  Designed  to  operate  on  the 
edge  of  a  book. 

Book-edge  lock :  A  lock  whereby  the  closed 
sides  of  the  book-cover  are  locked  shut. 

book-folding,  a.  Folding  or  designed 
to  fold  a  book. 

Book-folding  machine:  A  machine  for  fold- 
ing sheets  for  gathering,  sewing,  and  binding. 

book  hawker,  s.  One  who  goes  about 
hawking  books. 

book-holder,  s.  A  reading-desk  top,  or 
equivalent  device,  for  holding  an  open  book 
in  reading  position. 

*  book-hunger,  *.     A  craving  appetite 
for  books.    (Lord  Brooke.) 

book-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  de- 
rived from  books,  and  not  from  observation 
and  reflection. 

book-learned,  booklearned,  a. 

1.  Of  persons :   Learned,  as  far  as  books  are 
concerned ;  w  ith  knowledge  derived  from  books 
rather  than  from  personal  observation  and  re- 
flection.   (Often  with  more  or  less  contempt.) 

2.  Resulting  or  deriving  an  impulse  from 
such  learning. 

"  Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  boat-learned  taste  refined." 

Scott :  ilarmlon.    Introd.  to  Canto  I. 


book-learning,    booklearning,    .-. 

Learning  derived  from  books.    (Often  uud 
witli  more  or  less  contempt) 

book-madness,  a.    Bibliomania. 

*  book-man,  s.    [BOOKMAN.] 

book-monger,  s.    A  contemptuous  term 

for  one  who  ^eals  in  books. 

book-muslin,  s. 

Weaving:  A  fine,  transparent  muslin, 
usually  folded  in  book  form.  [HUKE-MUSLIN.] 

book-name,  s. 

Bot.  &  Zool. :  A  name  found  only  in  scientific 
books,  and  not  in  use  among  the  people  at  large. 

*  book-oath,  s.    An  oath  on  the  Bible. 

"  1  put  thee  to  thy  Book-oath." 

tOmkesp. :  2  Henry  IY.,  IL  1. 

book-perfecting,  a.  Perfecting  or  de- 
signed to  perfect  anything. 

Book-perfecting  press  (printing):  A  press 
which  prints  both  sides  of  a  sheet  without 
intermediate  manipulation.  Some  act  upon 
the  respective  sides  in  immediate  succession, 
others  have  automatic  feed  between  impres- 
sions. (Knight.) 

book-plate,  s.  A  piece  of  paper  stamped 
or  engraved  witu  a  name  or  device,  and  pasted 
in  a  book  to  show  the  ownership. 

book-post,  *.  The  regulations  under 
which  books  and  other  printed  matter  are 
conveyed  by  post. 

book-scorpion,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  to  Chelifer,  a  genus 
of  Arachnida  (Spiders)  found  in  old  books  and 
in  dark  places.  It  is  not  a  genuine  scorpion, 
but  is  the  type  of  the  family  Cheliferidse, 
sometimes  called  Pseudo-scorpionidse. 

book-sewing,  a.  Sewing  or  designed  to 
sew  anything. 

Book-sewing  machine:  A  machine  for  sew- 
ing books.  (See  a  description  and  figure  of 
one  in  Knight's  Diet.  Mechan.,  i.  333.) 

book-worm,  s.    [BOOKWORM.] 

book  (Eng.),  book,  beuk  (Scotch),  v.t.  &  i. 
[From  book,  s.  (q.v.).] 
I.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :   To  put  down  in  a  book.      Used 
specially  of  arrangements  for  an  important 
engagement  requiring  two  or  more  persons  to 
meet  together  at  a  specified  place  and  at  a 
specified  hour  of  a  certain  day. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"He  made  wilful  murder  high  treason  :  he  caused 
the  marchers  to  book  their  men,  for  whom  they  should 
make  answer." — David  on  Ireland. 

*  (2)  Spec. :  To  register  a  couple  in  the  ses- 
sion records,  in  order  to  the  proclamation  of 
banns.    (0.  Scotch.) 

"...  his  brother  and  Betty  Bodle  were  to  oe  booMt 
on  Saturday,  that  is,  their  nr.uus  itcordtd  for  Hie 
publication  of  the  banns,  in  t..e  books  of  the  Kirk- 
Session."—  The  Entail,  i.  232.    (Jamieton.) 
(3)  To  pay,  at  an  office  appointed  for  that 
purpose  [BOOKING-OFFICE],  for  the  transmis- 
sion by  rail,  &c.,  of  a  parcel  or  goods. 

2.  Fig. :  Unalterably  to  record  in  the  me- 
mory. 

"Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down." 

Shakesp.;  lonnet  111. 

II.  Intrans.  To  book  to  a  place :  To  pay  for 
and  receive  a  ticket  entitling  one  to  ride  by 
train,  &c.,  to  a  certain  place. 

book'-bind-er,  *  book'-bynd-er,  s.  [Eng, 

book;  binder.) 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  binds  books. 

2.  Of  things :  A  contrivance  of  the  nature  of 
a  temporary  cover,  for  holding  together  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  or  similar  articles. 

t  book'-bind-er-y, «.  [Bug.  book;  bindery.] 
A  place  for  binding  books. 

bOOk'-blnd-ing,  s.  [Eng.  book;  binding.] 
The  art  of  stitching  or  otherwise  fastening 
together  and  covering  the  sheets  of  paper  or 
similar  material  composing  a  book.  The 
edge  of  a  modern  book  constituted  by  the 
margin  of  the  paper  composing  it  is  called 
the  binding-edge. 

IT  When  books  were  literal  "  volumes,"  or 
rolls,  the  way  of  "  binding"  them,  if  it  could 
be  so  called,  or  at  least  of  keeping  them  to- 
gether, was  to  unroll  them  from  one  cylinder 
and  roll  each  again,  as  it  was  perused,  on 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   do.  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,   §ion  -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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another.  Wlven  books  became  separate  folios 
the  first  method  of  dealing  with  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  tying  them  together  by  a 
string  passed  through  a  hole  at  the  margin  of 
the  ]>ile.  This  is  still  done  in  the  south  of 
India  and  Ceylon  with  writing  on  talipot  or 
other  palm  leaves.  The  holding  together  of 
folios  of  a  literary  man's  manuscript  by  a 
small  clasp  at  one  edge  is  an  essentially  similar 
device.  The  present  method  of  binding  seems 
to  have  been  invented  by  or  under  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  or  his  son  Eumenes,  about 
200  B.C.  The  oldest  bound  book  known— the 
binding  was  ornamental— is  the  volume  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  about  A.D.  650.  Ivory  was  used 
for  book  covers  in  the  eighth  century  ;  oak  in 
the  ninth.  The  Book  of  Evangelists,  on  which 
the  English  kings  took  their  coronation  oath, 
was  bound  in  oak  boards,  A.D.  1100.  Velvet, 
silk,  hogskin,  and  leather  were  used  as  early 
as  the  15th  century ;  needlewonc  binding 
began  in  1471 ;  vellum,  stamped  and  orna- 
mented, about  1510  ;  leather  about  the  same 
date,  and  calf  in  1550.  Cloth  binding  super- 
seded the  paper  known  in  England  as 
"boards'  in  1823;  india-rubber  backs  were 
Introduced  in  1841,  tortoise-shell  sides  in  1806. 
The  chief  processes  of  bookbinding  are 
the  following :  Folding  the  sheets  ;  gather- 
ing the  consecutive  signatures  ;  rolling  the 
packs  of  folded  sheets  ;  sewing,  after  saw- 
cutting  the  backs  for  the  cords  ;  rounding  the 
backs  and  glueing  them  ;  edge-cutting ;  bind- 
ing, securing  the  book  to  the  sides  ;  covering 
the  sides  and  back  with  leather,  muslin,  or 
paper,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  tooling  and  letter- 
ing ;  and,  finally,  edge-gilding.  Books  may  be 
full  bound,  i.e.,  with  the  back  and  sides 
feather,  or  ha'f-bound,  that  is,  with  the  back 
leather  and  the  sides  paper  or  cloth. 

"  A  bout  three  months  after  his  engagement  with 
De  la  Koche,  Faraday  quitted  him  and  IwoMinUiitg 
together."— TyndaU  :  Fray,  of  Science,  3rd  ed.,  xii.  35 L 

b?oV-case,  s.      [Eng.  book;  case.']     A  case 
furnished  with  shelves  for  holding  books. 

"  .  .  .  .  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which, 
during  many  years,  st.,od  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  in  the  bo-jkcates  of  serious  Armmians."— J/a- 
caulay:  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

1>00k'-er-y,  «.    fEng.  book;  -ery.] 

*  1.  Study  of  books.     (Bp.  Hall :  Satires.) 
2.  A  collection  of  books ;  a  library.  (N.E.D.) 

*  book-fill,  a.      [Eng.  book ;  ful(l).~\      Full  of 
undigested  knowledge  derived  from  books. 

"  The  boatful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  iu  his  head." 

Pope:  Eaay  an  Criticitm,  pt  iii.,  S3. 

toook'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BOOK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial 

adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 

the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  niak  i  ng  into  a  book  or  anything 
similar.    [II.  Agric.] 

2.  The  act  ol  recording  in  a  book. 

H  The  booking :  The  act  of  recording  in  the 
session-book  previous  to  the  publication  of 
banns  of  marriage.  (Scotch.) 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  booking  should  take  place 
on  the  approaching  Saturday."— The  Entail,  p.  23J. 
(J  ami  f ion.} 

II.  Agric. :  The  arrangement  of  tobacco- 
leaves  in  symmetrical  piles,  the  stems  in  one 
direction,  leal  upon  leaf,  forming  a  book. 

booking-office,  s. 

Railway  and  other  travelling  : 

(1)  An  office  in  which  records  are  made  In 
a  book  of  baggage   temporarily  deposited,  a 
ticket  being  given  to  enable  the  owner  to  re- 
claim his  own. 

(2)  More  loosely :  An  office  at  which  tickets, 
entitling  a  passenger  to  ride  to  certain  places, 
are  obtainable,  even  though  his  name  is  not 
booked. 

*  book-lab,  a.     [Eng.  book ;  -Ith.] 

1 1.  In  a  good  sense :  Learned. 
"  I'm  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentle- 
woman in  th«  «cape."— Shakei/i.  :  Winter's  Tale.  iii.  3. 

2.  Acquainted  with  books  but  woefully  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  of  men. 

"Whose  bookith  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  down  " 
Shaketp. :  2  a  en.  \'l.,  L  L 

« book-ish-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    bookish;    -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  bookish  person. 

"While  she  [Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden]  was  more 
bO(,kishl.v  given,  she  had  it  in  her  thoughts  to  institute 
an  order  of  Parnassus."— Thurlow  •  titate-Paperi,  ii. 


*book'-feh-neS8,s.  [Eng.  bookish;  -ness.]  The 
propensity  to,  or  the  habit  of  studying  books. 
Generally  in  a  less  contemptuous  sense  than 
bookish  (q.v.).  (Johnson.) 

book'-keep-er,  s.  [Eng.  book ;  keeper.}  One 
who,  as  accountant,  secretary,  or  clerk,  keeps 
books,  making  the  requisite  entries  in  them 
day  by  day. 

"  Here,  brother,  you  shall  be  the  book-keeper; 
This  is  the  argument  of  that  tiiey  shew. 

Kyd  :  Spanish  Tragedy. 

book'-keep-ing,  s.    [Eng.  book ;  keeping.] 

1.  Arithm.  &  Comm. :    The  art  of  keeping 
books  in  which  the  pecuniary  transactions  are 
so  unremittingly  and  so  accurately  entered  that 
one  is  able  at  any  time  to  ascertain  the  exact 
state  of  his  financial  atfairs  or  of  any  portion 
of  them  with  clearness  and  expedition.    The 
art,  in  a  certain  undeveloped  state,  must  have 
existed  from  immemorial  antiquity,  but  it  re- 
ceived  such    improvement   and   impulse   at 
Venice  as  to  make  that  comparatively  modern 
city  to  be  considered  its  birthplace.    The  first 
known  writer  on  bookkeeping  was  Lucas  di 
Borgo,  who  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  Italian  in  1495.     It  is  generally  divided  into 

'bookkeeping  by  single  and  bookkeeping  by 
double  entry.  In  the  former  every  entry  is 
single,  i.e. ,  is  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of 
a  single  account,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
double,  that  is,  it  has  both  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  In  other  words,  by  single  entry 
each  transaction  is  entered  only  once  in  the 
ledger,  and  by  double  entry  twice.  Book- 
keeping by  single  entry  is  imperfect,  and  is 
scarcely  fitted  even  for  very  limited  estab- 
lishments. Many  shopkeepers  having  re- 
course to  it  have  simply  a  waste-book  and 
a  journal,  the  former  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  transactions  of  all  kinds,  the  latter  for 
those  to  a  certain  extent  classified.  In  other 
cases  a  cash-book  also  is  used.  Book- 
keeping by  double  entry  being  first  prac- 
tised in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  is  often  called  the  Italian  method.  In 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry  there  is  uo 
waste-book,  all  transactions  inwards  falling 
under  four  heads :  cash,  bills,  book-debts, 
and  stock.  There  are,  moreover,  a  cash- 
book,  a  bill-book,  a  book  for  book-debts 
— called  the  sold  ledger— and  a  book  for  the 
record  of  stock,  that  is,  stosk  in  hand.  To 
the  bought  book  for  debts  receivable  corre- 
sponds the  bought  ledger  for  debts  payable. 
There  are  various  other  books  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment. In  smaller  establishments  it  is 
enough  to  have  a  cash-book,  a  day  or  waste- 
book,  a  journal,  and  a  ledger.  It  is  in  the 
ledger  that  the  elaborate  classification  of  all 
transactions  is  entered.  The  ability  to  make 
out  a  balance-sheet  is  much  increased  by  the 
simple  device  of  making  impersonal  entries, 
that  is,  entering  cash,  iron,  &c.,  as  if  they 
were  mercantile  traders,  and  grouping  a 
number  of  articles  together  under  the  head- 
ing sundries.  Then  there  are  accounts  of  the 
form  sundries  debtor  to  cash,  or  cask  debtor 
to  sundries.  If  a  merchant  have  purchased 
iron,  what  he  has  paid  for  it  is  debited  to 
iron  which  is  expected  to  meet  it  when  the 
metal  is  disposed  of,  and  so  with  every  other 
expense  incurred  by  the  firm  for  purposes  of 
business. 

Sometimes  instead  of  bookkeeping  by  single 
or  that  by  double  entry,  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  called  mixed  entry.  [BiLL- 
BOOK,  CASH-BOOK,  DAY-BOOK,  LEDGER.] 

2.  Sarcastically  :  The  practice  of  not  return- 
ing books  which  one  has  borrowed.    (Colloq.) 

*  book-land,  *  bock  -land,  s.  &  o.  [BOCK- 
LAND.] 

book  less,  a.     [Eng.  book;  -Zess.]    Without 
book.    Used — 
(o)  Of  persons: 

"  .  .  .  .  Why  with  the  cit, 
Or  bookless  churl,  with  each  ignoble  name. 
Each  earthly  nature,  deigu'st  thou  to  reside  ? " 

Shenslone :  Economy,  pt  L 
(6)  Of  things : 

"  Your  flight  from  out  your  bookless  wilds  would  seem 
As  arguing  love  of  knowledge  and  of  power." 

Tennyson :  The  frincett. 

book'-ma-ker,  s.    [Eng.  book ;  maker.] 

1.  One  who  makes  books,  generally  used 
(not  respectfully)  for  one  who  writes  simply 
for  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  launching  a  book, 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  make  known  or 
diffuse  truth. 

2.  A  betting  man,  one  who  keeps  a  book  in 
which  bets  are  entered. 


book'-mak-ing,  s.    [Eng.  book;  making.} 

1.  The  art,  practice,  or  occupation  of  making 
books. 

"  He  [Adam  Smith]  had  bookmaking  so  much  in  hU 
thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in 
company,  never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood."— 
BosioM :  Life  of  Johnton,  iv.  24. 

2.  The    act,    practice,    or    occupation    of 
noting  down  bets  in  books. 

*  book'-man,  s.  [Eng.  book  •  man.]  A  man 
Whose  occupation  is  the  study  of  books. 

"  This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  'tis  abused." 
Shaketp. :  Lane's  Labour  Loit,  ii.  L 

t  book  -mate,  s.  [Eng.  book ;  mate.  ]  One  who 
is  mate  with  one  or  more  others  at  books  ;  a 
schoolfellow. 

"  A  phan  tasime,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  bookmates." 

Shaketp. :  Loves  Labour  Lost,  iv.  1. 

t  book'-mind-ed,  a.  [Eng.  book ;  minded.] 
Having  a  mind  which  runs  niuch  upon  books, 
loving  books. 

t  book'-mind-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bookmind- 
ed;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  having  a  mind 
which  highly  values  books  or  their  teachings. 
(Coleridge.) 

book  -sei-ler,  s.  [Eng.  book ;  seller.]  One 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  sell  books.  He  is 
the  medium  between  the  publisher  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  individual  purchaser  on  the 
other.  Many  booksellers  have  commenced  by 
selling  books  only  by  retail,  then  they  have 
ventured  on  publishing  one  or  two,  and,  guid- 
ing their  business  with  signal  ability,  have  ulti- 
mately developed  into  extensive  publishers. 

" .  .  .  .  the  lad's  master  was  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder."— Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  xii.  349. 

book -selling,  .•;.  [Eng.  book;  selling.]  The 
act  or  occupation  of  selling  books.  It  is  at 
present  divided  into  several  sections — (1) 
publishing,  (2)  wholesale  bookselling,  (3) 
retail  bookselling,  (4)  trade  in  old  or  second- 
hand books,  and  (5)  trade  in  periodicals. 
[PUBLISHING.] 

book-Shop,  s.  [Eng.  book,  and  shop.]  A 
shop  where  books  are  sold. 

book  slide,  s.  [Eng.  book  ;  slide.]  A  slide 
which  can  be  moved  laterally  so  as  to  reach  a 
support  at  a  second  end  without  losii.g  the 
first  one.  It  is  then  available  as  a  shelf  foi 
books. 

book'-stall,  s.  [Eng.  book;  stall]  A  stall 
or  temporary  wooden  table  or  shed  in  the 
street,  railway  stations,  &c.,  designed  to  ac- 
commodate books  offered  for  purchasers. 

book-stand,  s.  [Eng.  book;  and  stand,  s. 
fa-v.).] 

1.  A  stand  of  whatever  kind,  on  which  a 
book  or  books  may  rest. 

2.  A  bookstall.    [BOOKSTALL.] 

book  stone,  s.    [BIBLIOLITE.] 

t  book-store,  s.  [Eng.  book;  store.]  A  store 
for  books.  Rare  in  England. 

If  In  the  United  States  it  is  a  common  name 
for  a  bookshop. 

book  worm,  s.    [Eng.  book;  worm.] 

1.  Lit. :  Any  "  worm  "  or  insect  which  eats 
holes  in  books.  ' 

"  My  lion,  like  a  moth  or  bookworm,  feeds  upon 
nothing  but  paper,  and  I  shall  beg  of  them  to  diet  him 
with  wholesome  and  substantial  food. "— Guardian. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  One  always  poring  over  books.  (With 
only  slight  contempt.) 

"Among  those  venerable  galleries  and  solitary 
scenes  of  the  university,  I  wanted  but  a  black  gown, 
and  a  salary,  to  be  a»  mere  a  bookworm  as  any  there." 
—Pope :  LeUert. 

(6)  A  reader  who,  always  operating  upon 
books,  can  appreciate  little  or  nothing  about 
them  but  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed 
and  the  covers  in  which  they  are  bound. 
(As  a  rule  used  contemptuously.) 

boold),  s.     [BowL(l).]    (Scotch.) 

bool  (2),  s.  &  a.     [From  Ger.  bugel  =  a  hoop  (?).] 
At  As  substantive  :   Anything  hoop-shaped. 

Specially — 
1.  Of  a  key :  The  rounded  annular  part  of  a 

key,  by  means  of  which  it  is  turned  with  the 

hand.     (Scotch.) 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po 
or.  wore.  welf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


bool— boor 
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2.  Plur.  (Boots).  Of  a  pot :  Two  crooked 
instruments  of  iron,  I.nked  together,  used  for 
lifting  a  pot  by  the  ears.  (Scotch.)  Another 
Scotch  name  for  them  is  clips. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit.    Of  horns:  Short,  crooked,  turned 
nori/on  tally  inwards.    (Eng.  border  only.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Perverse,  obstinate,  inflexible. 
(Scotch.) 

bdol  (3),  s.  &  a.     [BuHL.] 

bool-work,  s.    [BUHL- WORK.] 

*  boolde,  a.    [BOLD.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

'  boold  ~ly,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  boold,  and  -ly.] 
[BOLDLY.]  (Rom.  of  the  Hose.) 

*  boole,  ».    [BULL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

boo'-ley,  s.  [Ir.  buachail ;  Gael,  buachaille  = 
a  cowherd.  From  60  =  a  cow,  and  gille,  giolla, 
=  boy.  In  Wei.  bugal  =.  bugeiluor,  bugeilydd 
=  a  shepherd,  a  herdsman  ;  Arm.  bngel,  bttgul.] 
An  Irish  nomad ;  one  who,  Tartar-like,  is  mem- 
ber of  a  horde  continually  moving  from  place 
to  place,  subsisting  meanwhile  on  the  milk 
derived  from  the  cattle  which  they  drive. 

"All  the  Tartarians,  and  the  people  about  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  which  are  naturally  Scythians,  live  in 
hordes ;  being  the  very  same  that  the  Irish  boolies  are, 
driving  their  cattle  with  them,  and  feeding  only  on 
their  milk  and  white  meats."— Spenier. 

boom,  *  bom'-men,  v.  i.  [From  Dut  bommen 
=  to  sound  like  an  empty  barrel.  Compare 
A.S.  bfimian  =  to  sound  or  play  on  a  trumpet ; 
from  byme  =  a  trumpet.  Boom  is  evidently 
imitated  from  the  sound.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  a  deep  hollow  sound,  as — 

(1)  A  cannon. 

"  The  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Boomt  harmless." 

Byron  :  Coriair,  iii.  U. 

(2)  The  ocean. 

(3)  The  bittern. 

"  And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  31. 

2.  To  swell  with  a  certain  hollow  sound. 

"  Booming  o'er  his  head, 

The  billows  clos'd  ;  he's  number  d  with  the  dead." 
Young. 

H,  Naut. :  To  rush  with  noise. 

^[  To  come  'booming.  Of  a  ship:  To  make 
all  the  sail  which  she  can,  in  which  case  she 
makes  a  certain  amount  of  noise  in  cutting 
through  the  water. 

boom  (1),  s.  [From  boom,  v.  (q.v.).  In  Wei. 
bwmp  —  bympian  =  a  hollow  sound  (BUMP)  ; 
bwmlncr  =  a  murmur,  a  roar.]  A  deep  hollow 
sound  like  that  of  a  cannon,  the  ocean,  or  the 
voice  of  the  bittern. 

"  Hark  1  'tis  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gnn." 

Mackenzie  :  Fair  Maid  of  Cabul. 

boom  (2)  (Eng.),  *  bolme  (0.  Scotch),  ».  &  a. 
[Dut.  boom  =  a  tree,  a  pole,  a  bar,  beam,  or 
boom  ;  Sw.  bom  =  a  bar  ;  Dan.  bom  =  a  bar 
to  shut  a  passage,  a  barricade,  a  turnpike,  a 
boom  ;  Ger.  baum  —  (1)  a  tree,  (2)  a  beam, 
(3)  a  bar,  a  boom.]  [BEAM.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nautical : 

*  1.  A  boom,  a  waterman's  pole.   (0.  Scotch.) 

"  The  marinaris  stert  on  fute  with  ane  schmit. 
Cryaiid,  Bide,  how  !  and  with  lang  bolmet  of  tre." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  134,  30. 

2.  A  beacon  consisting  of  a  pole  with  bushes, 
baskets,  or  other  conspicuous  thing  at  the  top, 
set  up  in  a  river  or  harbour,  and  designed  to 
mark  where  the  channel  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  the  passage  of  vessels. 

3.  A  long  pole  or  spar  run  out  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  sail.    Specially — 


L  MAIN    BOOH. 


2.    STUDDING-SAIL  BOOM. 


(1)  A  spar  for  extending  the  foot  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 


"  The  boom  on  which  a  fore-and-aft  sail  Is  stretched 
!•  couimouly  provided  with  jaws,  which  jwrtially  en- 
circle the  mast,  and  are  held  to  it  by  a  half  grummet 
strumi  with  balls  of  hard  wood  to  avoid  friction.*— 
Jirughl :  Pract.  Diet.  Htckan. 

(2)  A  spar  rigged  out  from  a  yard  to  extend 
the  foot  of  a  studding-sail. 

"The  fore  and  main  lower  yards,  and  the  fore  and 
main  topsail  yards  have  studding-sail  boonu.  Each  is 
secured  by  boom-irons  on  its  yard,  and  is  named  from 
the  studdiii"-sail  whose  foot  it  stretches.  The  heads 
of  the  studding-sails  are  bent  to  studding-snil  yards, 
which  are  slung  from  the  studding-s.il  tooflMMMUM 
fore  and  main  top-gallant  yard-anus.  The  stays  of 
these  booms  are  called  guys.  The  ring-tail  boom  is 
rigged  out  like  a  studding-sail  boom  at  the  end  of  the 
spanker-boom."— Knight :  Pract.  Diet,  ilechan. 

(3)  Plvr.  (the  Booms) :  The  space  on  the  spar- 
deck  between  the  fore  and  main  masts,  where 
the  boats  and  spare  spars  are  stowed. 

n.  Marine  Fortif. :  A  chain  or  line  of  con- 
nected spars  stretched  across  a  river  or  channel 
to  obstruct  navigation,  or  detain  a  vessel 
under  the  fire  of  a  fort. 

"Aioom  across  the  river!  Why  have  we  not  cut 
the  boom  in  pieces?"— Muctiulay :  Our.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IIL  Lumbering:  A  spar  or  line  of  floating 
timbers  stretched  across  a  river,  or  enclosing 
an  area  of  water,  to  keep  saw-logs  from  float- 
ing down  the  stream. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  a  boom. 

boom-irons,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flat  iron  ring  on  the  yard,  through 
which  the  studding-sail  boom  travels  when 
being  rigged  out  or  in.  There  being  more 
than  one  the  word  is  often  in  the  plural.  One 
boom-iron,  called  the  yard-arm  iron,  is  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  yard,  and  another  iron, 
called  the  quarter-iron,  is  placed  at  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  length  of  the  yard  from  the 
outer  end. 

boom-jigger,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  rigging  out  or  running 
in  a  topmast  studding-sail  boom. 

boom-sheet,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sheet  attached  to  a  boom. 

boom  (3),  ».«.&».    (V.  8.) 

A.  Intransitive :  To  go  on  with  a  rush ;  to  be 
prosperous ;  to  become  suddenly  active. 

B.  Transitive:    To  bring  into  prominence, 
push,  promote  or  advertise  energetically. 

boom  (4),  *.  A  sudden  increase  of  activity 
or  of  value  and  price  in  politics  or  in  com- 
merce. 

boom'-er-ang,  «.  [Native  Australian  word.] 
A  missile  weapon  invented  and  used  by  the 
native  Australians,  who  are  generally  deemed 


BOOMERANG. 

the  lowest  in  intelligence  of  any  tribe  or  race 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  curved  stick,  round  on 
one  side  und  flat  on  the  other,  about  three  feet 
long,  two  inches  wide,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  grasped  at  one  end  and 
thrown  sickle-wise,  either  upward  into  the 
air,  or  downward  so  as  to  strike  the  ground  at 
some  distance  from  the  thrower.  In  the  first 
case  it  flies  with  a  rotatory  motion,  as  its 
shape  would  indicate,  and  after  ascending  to 
a  great  height  in  the  air,  it  suddenly  returns 
in  an  elliptical  orbit  to  a  spot  near  its  starting- 
point.  On  throwing  it  downward  to  the 
ground,  it  rebounds  in  a  straight  line,  pursu- 
ing a  ricochet  motion  until  it  strikes  the 
object  at  which  it  is  thrown.  The  most 
singular  curve  described  by  it  is  when  it  is 
projected  upward  at  an  angle  about  45°,  when 
its  flight  is  always  backward,  and  the  native 
who  throws  it  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
object  he  intends  to  hit.  (Knight.) 

boom'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  t.    [BOOM,  v.] 
boom'-kin, ».    [BCMKIN,  (Naut.)."] 

boon  (1)  (Eng.),  boon,  *  bune,  *  been  (Scotch), 
*.  [GaeL  &  Ir.  bwwch  —  coarse,  low ;  from 
bun  =  a  stump,  a  root ;  Wei.  Mil  =  stem, 
base,  or  stick.]  The  refuse  from  dressed  flax. 
The  internal  woody  portion  or  pith  of  flax, 
which  is  disorganized  by  retting,  the  binding 


mucilage  being  softened  by  fermentation.  The 
boon  is  partially  removed  in  grassing,  and 
together  with  the  shives  is  completely  elimi- 
nated from  the  hare  or  fibre  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  braking  and  scutching. 

boon  (2),    *  boone,    *  bowne,   *  bone,  s. 

[IceL  bdn  =  a  boon  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  bon  ;  A.S. 
ben.  =  a  prayer.] 

*  1.  A  prayer,  a  petition,  an  entreaty  to  God 
or  man. 

"  He  seyde,  '  Brother  Gamelyn,  aske  me  thy  boom, 
And  loke  thou  me  blame  but  I  graunte  gone.' " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  153-4, 

2.  A  favour.  (With  the  sense  partly  de- 
rived from  Fr.  bon  =  good,  advantage,  profit) 
(Sheat.)  [BOON,  a.] 

"  Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look  : 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg.' 

Shakap. :  Too  Vent,  of  I'er.,  v.  4. 

*  3.  A  service  done  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord. 
boon-day,  s.    A  day  on  which  a  tenant 

was  bound  to  work  for  his  lord. 

boon-dinner,  s.  The  dinner  given  on 
the  harvest-field  to  a  band  of  reapers. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  youths  and  maidens,  gathering  round  a  small 
knoll  by  the  streni.i.  with  bare  bead  and  obedient 
baud,  waited  a  serif  js  and  len^theue.l  blaming  from 
the  good  man  of  the  boon-dinner."— Ulackvood  Mug., 
July,  1820,  p.  375. 

boon-loaf,  s.  A  loaf  to  which  a  tenant 
was  entitled  when  working  on  a  boon-day. 

*  boon  (3),  s.    The  same  as  BONE  (q.v.).    (Pro- 
logue to  the  KnighUs  Tale,  546.) 

*  boon  (1),  a.    [BOUND.] 

t  boon  (2),  a.  [From  Fr.  bon  =good.]  Kind, 
bountiful. 

"Satiate  at  length. 

And  heightened  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon, 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began." 

Milton:  P.  L..  bk.  U. 

H  Used  specially  in  the  phrase  a  boon  cow. 
pan  km. 

"  To  one  of  his  boon  companions,  it  is  said  he  tossed 
a  pardon  for  a  rich  traitor  across  the  table  during  • 
revel."— Macau/ay :  EiM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  boonde,  jn-et.  ofv.    [BIND.  ] 

*  boond'-man,  s.    [BONDMAN.] 

*  boone  (1),  s.    [BOON.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

»  boone  (2),  ».  [BONE.]  (Wycli/e  (Purvey): 
Matt,  xxiii.  27.) 

boonk,  s.  [Onomat.]  A  local  name  for  the 
Little  Bittern,  Botaurus  minutus.  IMountagu : 
Ornithol.  Diet.) 

t  boon  -less,  a.  [Eng.  boon  (2) ;  -less.]  Con- 
ferring no  benefit ;  without  a  boon.  (N.E.D.) 

bd-6p'-ic,  a.  [Boow.]  Having  prominent 
eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 

bo'-ops,  s.  [From  Gr.  /Sou?  (bmis),  genit.  /Uofct 
(boos)  =  a  bullock,  an  ox,  a  f<nv,  and  <ji^  nr  iJ» 
(dps)  =  an  eye,  the  face.  Compare  also  0o<oiric 
(boopis)  —  ox-eyed.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  genus  of  brilliant-coloured  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Sparidae.  Most  of 
them  inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

*  boor  (1),  s.     [BOAR.] 

"  Ne  hound  for  hert  or  wllde  boor,  or  deer." 

Chaucer  :  Ltgende  of  Goode  Women  ;  Dido. 

boor  (2),  x  beulr,  ».  [Dut.  boer  =  a  peasant, 
a  countryman  ;  A.S.  ge-lnir  —  a  dweller,  a 
husbandman,  a  farmer,  a  countryman,  a  boor 
(Cosw>or</i\  From  Dut.  bmiven  —  to  build, 
till,  or  plough  ;  A.S.  buan  =  to  inhabit,  dwell, 
cultivate,  or  till] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  enlti  vator  of  the  soil,  without  reference 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  refined  in 
his  manners. 

"  Twas  with  such  Idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  brtor 
When,  toiling,  in  his  task  obscure. 
They  pass  him  careless  by." 

Scott  .-  Lord  of  tht  Men,  i.  It 

2.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil,  with  the  impu- 
tation that  he  is  unrefined. 

"  T<>  one  well-born,  th'  affront  is  worse  and  more. 
When  he's  abused  and  baffled  by  a  boor." 

Dryden. 

IL  Fig.  :  Any  unrefined  or  unmannerly 
person,  whether  he  cultivate  the  soil  or  not. 
(Trench.) 

"  The  bar*  sense  of  a  calamity  is  called  grumbling; 
and  if  n  mnn  does  but  make  a  face  u]>on  the  boor,  he  i* 
presently  a  malcontent."— L'Ettrange, 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
•Clan,  -tian  =  snan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion.    ?ion    -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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boord— boot 


*  boord  (Eng.),  boord  (Scotch),  s.    [BOARD.  ] 

1.  Old  English  : 

"  Byforne  him  atte  boord  deliciously." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,393. 

2L  Scotch : 

"  When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord. 
An'  float  the  jiuglin'  icy-boord." 

Burnt :  Aadrest  to  the  DeO. 

«  bborde  (1),  s.    [BOARD.] 

"Boorde.    Tabula,  memo.,  atser."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  boorde  (2),  s.    [BOURD.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  boorde,  v.t.    [BOARD,?.]    To  accost.    (Spen- 
ser: F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  24.) 

*  boo'rde-knyfe,  s.   [O.  Eng.  boorde  =  board, 
and  knyfe  —  knife.]    A  table-knife. 

"  Boordeknufe.    JJeiimcala,  .  .  .'—Prompt.  Par*. 

*  boor-don,  v.i.    [BOURDEN.] 

*  boore,  s.    [BOAR.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
boor  Ick, «.    [BOURACK.]    (Scotch.) 

boor  ish,  a.  [Eng,  boor;  -ish.]  Clownish, 
unmannerly,  rude,  uncultivated. 

••  Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon.-which  Is,  in  the 
vulgar  leave. — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish  is 
company,— of  this  female."— Shakesp. :  As  you  like  1C, 
v.  1. 

b6or'-Ish-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  boorish ;  -ly.]  In  a 
boorish  manner,  clownishly,  coarsely.  (Used 
generally  of  the  manners,  rarely  of  the  person.) 

"A  healthful  body  with  such  limbs  I'd  bear 
As  should  be  graceful,  well  proportion'd,  just, 
And  neither  weak,  nor  bunrishl//  robust." 

Fenton:  Martial,  bk.  at.,  Ep.  tl. 

bdpr'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  boorish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  boorish  ;  coarseness  of 
manners,  or  rarely  of  the  person. 

t  boor  -tree,  boor  -trie,  s.  &  a.     [BouR- 

TttEE.] 

boose,  bouse,  *  bose,  *  boos,  *  booo,  ». 

[A.S.  Itdsig,  bdsih,  Itosg  =  a  stall,  manger,  crib ; 
led.  \>a,i ;  Sw.  baa ;  Dan.  baas  =  a.  stall ;  Ger. 
banse ;  Moeso-Goth.  bansts  —  a  barn.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  stall  for  a  cow  or  ox. 

IT  The  word  is  in  Johnson.  It  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  to  the  common  people. 

2.  Spec. :  The  upper  part  of  the  stall  where 
the  fodder  lies,    (liosworth:  A.S.  Diet.) 

*  boose,  v.i.    [BOOZE.] 
boos  cr,  s.    [BOOZER.] 

boost,  Tfiret.ofv.  [Bus.]  Behoves,  must  needs. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Or,  faith !  I  fear,  that  wl'  the  geese, 
I  shortly  bootc  to  pasture." 

Burnt :  A  Dream. 

boost,  v.i.  To  push,  lift  or  raise  up  from 
behind,  physically  or  figuratively.  ( U.  S.) 

boost,  s.  An  upward  push  or  lift  from  behind ; 
the  act  or  the  result  of  boosting.  ( U.  S.) 

boost,  s.     [BuisT.]    (Scutch.) 
'•'  bdos'-y,  a.    [Boozy.] 

b6ot  (1),  *  bootc,  *  bote  (Eng.),  bote,  bute 
(Scotch),  s.  [A.S.  bote,  bolaii  =  a  boot,  remedy, 
amends,  atonement,  offering  assistance,  com- 
pensation, indemnity,  redress,  correction, 
cure.]  |BooT,  v.,  1.) 
*L  Help,  cure,  relief. 

"  Ich  haue  bote  of  mi  bale." 

William  of  Palerne,  tan. 
"God  send  every  trewe  man  boot*  of  his  bale." 

Cha-Mvr  :  C.  T.,  13,409. 

2.  Anything  given  in  addition  to  what  Is 
stipulated  ;  something  given  to  make  a  better 
bargain  ;  a  balance  of  value  in  barter. 

"  I'll  give  you  boor,  I'll  give  you  three  for  one." 

Kliakeift.  '  Trail,  t  Cres.,  iv.  5. 

"  JT.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  hid ;  there  Is 
no  boot  "  Sluik,-p.  :  King  Rich.  U.,  L  L 

3.  Profitvgain,  advantage. 

"  Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  600'  of  his  distraction." 

Shaki'sn. :  Anton.  tCleap.,  iv.  1. 
•  4.  Pillage,  spoil,  plunder,  booty   of  whicli 
last   woid,   in    this   instance,   the  form  boot 
seems  to  be  a  contraction). 

"  Aud  thou  that  art  his  mate  make  bant  of  this." 
Shakes/I.:  2  Hen.  t'l.,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Compensation;  something  added  to 
make  up  a  deficiency. 


"Bute,  buyt,  auctorium  augmentum."—Catholicon 
Anglicum. 

*6.  Repair  of  decaying  structures  ;  contri- 
butions paid  for  this  purpose.  [BoTE.] 

Tf  (1)  Grace  to  boot :  God  be  gracious  to  us. 
(Shakesp. :  Wint.  Tale,  i.  2.) 

(2)  Saint    George    to   boot :    St.  George   be 
our  help.    (Shakesp. :  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.) 

(3)  To  boot :   In  addition  to,  besides ;  over 
and  above  what  is  bargained  for. 

"  Canst  thon,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-ljoy  in  an  hour  so  riule, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  'joot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?" 

Shakesp.  :  2  ffen.  IV.,  ill.  1. 

(4)  To  the  boot.    (Scotch.)    The  same  as  to 
boot  (Eng.). 

"...  a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was 
both  canny  and  fendy  ;  and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that, 
the  best  dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath."— 
Scott :  Waverlay,  eh.  xviii. 

boot  (2),  *  boote,  *  bote,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  botte  — 
a  boot,  a  bunch,  a  bundle,  a  heap,  a  barrel, 
butt,  &c.  ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  bota  =  a  leather 
bottle,  a  butt,  a  boot;  Ital.  6o/(e  =  acask,  a 
vessel,  boots  (Burr).  In  Gael,  bbt  —  a  boot ; 
Wei.  bolas,  botasan,  botasen  —  a  buskin,  a  boot, 
but  probably  these  are  from  English.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  an  article  of  dress  or  what  relates  to  it : 

(1)  Of  things :  One  of  a  pair  of  coverings  for 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  body,  diitering 
from  shoes  in  reaching  a  greater  or  lesser 
distance  above  the  ankle. 

"  Shew'd  him  his  room,   where  he  must  lodge  that 
night. 


IT  A  knight  of  the  boot :  A  sarcastic  appellation 
for  a  sporting  gentleman  of  position  in  rural 
society,  but  unrefined,  who  goes  out  booted  to 
hunt,  and,  still  booted,  enters  the  drawing- 
room  after  his  hard  ride. 

"  These  carpets  so  soft  to  the  foot, 
Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride  ! 
Oh  spare  them,  ye  knights  of  the  boot, 
Escaped  from  a  cross  country  ride ! " 

Cow/mr:  Gratitude. 

(2)  Of  persons  (pi.) :  One  who  blacks  boots  at 
a  hotel.  (Colloquial.) 

2.  Of  a  boot-like  instrument  of  torture :  An 
instrument  of  torture  used  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Scotland  with 
the  view  of  extorting  confessions  from  accused 
persons. 

(a)  Generally  plural  (boots,  *  bootes) : 

"Lastly,  he  (Doctor  Fian,  alias  John  Cunningham) 
was  put  to  the  most  severe  and  cruell  paiue  in  the 
world,  called  the  boofrs,  who  after  he  had  received 
three  strokes,"  &c.— "  Then  was  he  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  commandment,  convaied  againe  to  the  tor- 
ment of  the  bootes,  wherein  he  continued  a  long  time, 
and  did  abide  so  many  Howes  in  them,  that  his  leggca 
were  crasht  and  beatin  together  as  small  as  might  bee, 
and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised,  that  the  bloud  and 
marrow  spouted  forth  in  great  abundance ;  whereby 
they  were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.'  —  A'ewes  frnm 
Kco  land,  declaring  the  damnable  Life  uf  Doctor  Finn, 
1591. 

(b)  Sometimes  in  the  singular : 

"...  those  fiery  Covenanters  who  hod  long,  in 
defiance  of  sword  and  carbine,  boot  and  gibbet,  wor- 
shipped their  Maker  after  their  own  fufhion  in  caverns 
and  on  mountain  tops."— Ma.ca.ulay:  Hiit.  £ng.,ch. 
xiiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Boot  and  shoe-making:  The  covering  for 
the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  l"gs  described 
undi'r  L,  1.  It  is  usually  made  of  leather. 
In  Fig.  1  a  is  the  front ;  b  the  side-seam  ;  e  the 


back  ;  d  the  strap  ;  e  the  instep  ;  /the  vamp 
or  front ;  g  the  quarter  or  counter  ;  A  the 
rand  ;  t  the  heel,  the  front  is  the  breast,  the 
bottom  the  face  :  ;  the  lifts  of  the  heel  ;  k  the 
shank  ;  I  the  welt ;  m  the  sole ;  n  the  toe  ; 
o  the  ball  of  the  sole.  In  Fig.  2  a  is  the 
upper ;  b  the  insole  ;  c  the  outsole  :  d  the 
welt ;  e  the  stitching  of  the  sole  to  the  welt ; 
/  the  stitching  of  the  upper  to  the  welt ;  g  the 


channeling,  or  the  depression  for  the  bights  of 
the  stitches. 

2.  Coach-making : 

(1)  The  space  between  the  coachman  and 
the  coach.     (Johnson.) 

(2)  The  part  in  front  and  rear  of  a  coach 
immediately     ad- 
jacent   to    where 

the  receptacles  for 
baggage  exist. 

Tf  Trench  quotes 
an  example  from 
Reynolds'  Gods 
Revenge  against 
Murther,  bk.  i. , 
hist.  1,  to  show  COACH  WITH  FORE  AND 
that  the  "  boot,"  HIND  BOOTS. 

now       ordinarily 

abandoned  to  servants  and  other  persons  of 
humble  rank,  was  formerly  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  more  dignified  passengers. 

(3)  The  receptacle  for  baggage,  &c.,  at  either 
end  of  a  coach. 

3.  Liquor  traffic :  A  leathern  case  in  which 
to  put  a  filled  bottle  so  as  to  guard  against 
accident  when  corking  it. 

4.  Farriery  :    Protection    for   the   feet   of 
horses,  enveloping   the  foot  and  part  of  the 
leg.     A  convenient  substitute  for  swaddling 
or  bandaging.     It  was  patented  in  England  by 
Rotch,  1810.     (Knight.)    Such  boots  are  used 
on  the  feet  of  horses  while    standing  in   a 
stable.      A  sort  fitting  more  closely  are  em- 
ployed in  varicose  veins,  splint,  speedy  cut, 
strain,  and  other  diseases  of  horses'  legs  ami 
feet. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with,  a  boot.  (See  the  com- 
pounds subjoined.) 

boot-calk,  s.  A  spur  for  the  boot-sole 
to  prevent  the  wearer  from  slipping  on  ice. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  such  an  appli- 
ance is  called  a  boot-clamp,  or  simply  a  clamp. 

boot-channeling,  a.  Making  or  tend- 
ing to  make  a  channel  in  the  sole  of  boots. 

Boot-channeling  machine :  A  machine  for 
making  the  slit  in  a  sole  to  sink  the  sewing- 
thread  below  the  surface.  It  consists  of  a 
jack  on  which  the  boot  is  held,  an  inclined 
knife  gauged  in  depth,  and  a  guide  which 
causes  the  knife  to  make  its  incision  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  sole-edge  all  round. 

boot-clamp,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  holding  a  boot  while  being 
sewed.     It  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws,  between 
whose  edge  the  leather  is  gripped,  and  which 
are  locked  together  by  a  cam,  or  by  a  cord 
which  leads  to  a  treadle. 

2.  [See  BOOT-CALK.] 

boot-crimp,  s.  [Probably  so  named  be- 
cause formerly  the  leather  made  a  series  of 
"  crimps  "  or  folds  over  the  instep.]  A  tool 
or  a  machine  for  giving  the  shape  to  the 
pieces  of  leather  designed  for  boot  uppers. 

Boot-crimping  machine :  A  machine  in  which 
the  crimping  is  performed  in  succession  upon 
a  number  of  leather  pieces  cut  to  a  pattern. 

boot-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  The  edge  of  a  boot. 

B.  -4s  adjective  :  Anything  pertaining  to  or 
operating  on  such  an  edge. 

Boot-edge  trimmer :  A  machine  which  acts 
In  connection  with  a  guide  to  pare  smoothly 
the  edges  of  'xiot-soles.  It  is  a  machine- 
substitute  for  the  edge-plane. 

boot-grooving,  a.  Grooving,  or  designed 
to  groove,  a  boot 

Boot-grooving  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
the  groove  in  a  shoe-sole  to  sink  the  sewing- 
threads  below  the  surface.  A  chauueling- 
machiue. 

boot-heel,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  The  heel  of  a  boot. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  or  operating 
upon  the  heel  of  a  boot. 

Boot-heel  cutter :  A  machine  for  cutting  the 
lifts  for  making  boot-heels. 

boot-holder,  s.  A  jack  for  holding  a 
boot  either  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or 
for  cleaning. 

boot-hook,  s.  A  device  for  drawing  on 
boots  and  shoes,  consisting  essentially  of  a 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt. 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   m,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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stout  wire  bent  into  a  hooked  form  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle. 

boot-hose,  s.  pi.  Stockings  to  serve  for 
boots ;  spatterdashes. 

"His  lacquey, . . .  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  lejr  and 
a  kersey  boot-h'att  on  the  other,  gartered  with  A  red  aud 
blue  H»t."—8lMkeii>. :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Hi.  i 

boot-jack,  s.  A  board  with  a  crotch  to 
retain  the  heel  of  a  boot  wiiile  it  is  being 
pulled  off. 

boot-lace, «.    The  lace  of  a  boot. 
boot-last,  s.     The  same  as  boot-tree  (q.v.). 

boot-making,  s.  Slaking,  or  designed 
to  be  used  in  making  boots. 

Piot-making  machine :  A  machine  for  making 
boots. 

U  "  Machines  for  making  boots  are  adapted 
for  specific  parts  of  the  operation  ;  such  as 
heel-machines,  which  include  cutters,  randing, 
heel-cntting ,  heel-trimming,  and  heel-biirniskiiij 
machines.  There  are  upper-machines,  which  in- 
clude crimping,  turning,  seam-rolling,  and  trim- 
ming machines  ;  sole-machines,  whieh  include 
cutting,  channeling,  burnishing,  and  pegginj 
machines  ;  lasting  machines,  for  drawing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  boot  firmly  on  to  the 
last ;  pegging  machines,  pe-jging-jacks  for  hold- 
Ing  boots  while  being  pegged,  and  crimping- 
nacliines,  for  stretching  and  pressing  into 
shape  leather  for  uppers.  Besides  these  there 
are  numerous  hand-tools,  sucli  as  burnishers, 
edge-planes,  and  shaves,  pegging-awls,  etc." 
(Knight:  Pract.  Diet.  Met:hanic$.) 

boot-pattern,  s.  A  templet  made  up 
of  plates  which  have  an  adjustment  on  one 
another,  so  as  to  be  expanded  or  contracted 
to  any  given  dimensions  within  the  usual 
limits  of  boot  sizes.  It  is  used  in  marking 
out  shapes  and  sizes  on  leather  ready  for  the 
cutter. 

boot-rack,  s.  A  rack  or  frame  to  hold 
boots. 

boot-seam,  s.    The  seam  of  a  boot. 

Boot-seam  rubber :  A  burnishing  tool  for 
flattening  down  the  seam  where  the  thick- 
nesses of  leather  are  sewed  together.  This  is 
usually  a  hand-tool,  but  sometimes  is  a  ma- 
chine in  which  a  boot-leg,  for  instance,  is  held 
on  a  jack  while  the  rubber,  either  a  roller  or  a 
burnisher,  is  reciprocated  upon  the  seam. 

boot-shank,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  The  shank  of  a  boot. 

2.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  operate  upon  the 
shank  of  a  boot. 

Boot-shank  machine  :  A  tool  for  drawing  the 
leather  of  the  upper  or  boot-leg  over  the  last 
into  the  hollow  of  the  shank. 

boot-stretcher,  s.  A  device  for  stretch- 
ing the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
common  form  is  a  two-part  last,  divided  hori- 
zontally and  having  a  wedge  or  a  wedge  and 
screw  to  expand  them  after  insertion  in  the 
boot. 

boot-topping,  s. 

N'iut. :  The  operation  of  scraping  off  grass, 
barnacles,  &c.,  from  a  vessel's  bottom,  and 
coating  it  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur, 
and  rosin. 

boot-tops,  s.  The  top  part  of  a  boot, 
especially  the  broad  band  of  bright-coloured 
leather  round  the  upper  parts  of  Wellingtons 
or  top-boots. 

boot-tree,  s-  An  instrument  composed 
of  two  wooden  blocks,  constituting  a  front 
and  a  rear  portion,  which  together  form  the 
shape  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  which  are 
driven  apart  by  a  wedge  introduced  between 
them  to  stretch  the  boot.  The  foot-piece  is 
sometimes  detachable.  It  is  called  also  a 
boot-last. 

boot-ventilator,  s.  A  device  in  a  boot 
or  shoe  for  allowing  air  to  pass  outwardly 
from  the  boot  so  as  to  air  the  toot.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  perforated  interior  thickness,  a 
space  hi't.vc  en  this  and  the  outer  portion,  and 
a  discharge  for  the  air,  through  some  part  of 
the  said  outer  portion  above  the  water-line. 

•boot  (3V-    [BOAT.] 

"Boot.    .\'uvicula,  tcapha,  limba."— Prompt.  Part. 

boot  (1),  "boote,  *bote,  botyn,  v.t.  &  I. 
[From  Bug.  boot,  s.,  or  from  A.S.  hot.  [B<>OT.J 
In  Moeso-Goth.  botjan  =  to  boot,  advantage, 
profit ;  bfitnii  —  to  l>e  useful,  to  boot.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  heal,  cure,  relieve. 

"  He  was  botyd  ot  mekylle  care." 

Sir  Egtamour.  187. 

*  2.  To  present  into  the  bargain.    Uoti/n,  or 
give  more  over  in  bargaining.     Licitor  in  prc- 
cio  stipe  mil  do. 
.     3.  To  enrich. 

"  And  I  will  boot  thce  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  i  .<•:;." 

Uliulccip.  :  Ant.  <t  Cl»op.,  1L  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  avail,  to  be  profitable,  to 
be  attended  with  advantage,  to  be  of  use. 

"  What  bnots  the  refral  circle  on  his  bead. 
That  long  behind  he  trai.j  his  pompous  robe?* 

Pope :  Ka>ie  o/  the  L  .ck.  ill.  in. 
"  I  saw— hut  little  bnoti  it  that  my  verse 
A  shadowy  visitation  should  rehearse." 

WordttDorth  :  Ode  (January'},  181«. 

boot  (2),  v.t.  &  t.    [From  boot  (2),  «.] 

,  .  Trans. :  To  put  boots  on  oneself  or  on 
another. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  put  on  one's  boots. 

"  Bout,  hoot,  master  Shallow :  I  knowthe  youngking 
Is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  mans  horses." — 
Sluikctp.  :  2  Man.  1 V.,  v.  3. 

boot,  *  but,  *  bond,  *  bit  (Scotch),  *  bud, 
*  bode  (U.  Eng.),  pret.  of  v.  [Bus.] 

Personal :  He  or  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of.     (0.  Eng.  £  Scotch.) 

1.  Old  English. 

"  Ne  b  de  I  neuer  thence  go. 
Whiles  that  1  saw  hem  daunce  so.' 

Jltnu.  Rolf,  I' A.  113,  b.  col.  1. 
"And  when  he  saw  him  bad  be  deil. " 

£ng  Met  Horn.,  I  46.     (Jamieton. ) 

2.  Scotch. 

"  They  both  did  cry  to  him  above 
To  save  their  souls,  for  they  band  die." 

Mint/relay  Border,  lit  140. 

*  boot'-cat-cher,  *  boot-catcher, s.  [Eng. 
boot ;  catcher.  ]  A  servant  at  an  inn,  whose 
special  functions  were  to  pull  off  the  boots  of 
travellers  and  clean  them. 

"  The  smith,  the  Sadler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at 
the  inu,  the  ostler,  and  the  br>ot-cu;ch"r,  ought  all,  by 
your  means,  t  >  partake  of  your  master's  generosity."— 
titci/t :  Uireciiont  to  Servants. 

b6ot'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.     [Boox,  v.] 

1.  Wearing  boots. 

"  A  booted  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause 
Not  by  the  statute,  but  by  uiai  tial  laws." 

firyden. 

2.  (Of  birds):  Having  the  legs  feathered. 
If  Booted  and  spurred : 

1.  Lit. :    Equipped  with  boots  and  spurs 
previously  to  riding  an  animal. 

"  Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
Booted  and  tp  irreil,  on  his  jaded  steed." 

Longfellow:  The  Goluen  Legend,  ti. 

2.  Fig.  :  Completely  equipped  for  contempt- 
uously   domineering    over    and    driving    the 
multitude. 

"  He  [Richard  Rumboldl  was  a  friend,  he  said,  to 
limited  monarchy.  But  he  never  would  btlieve  that 
Providence  had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world  ready 
booted  and  tpurrnl  to  ride, and  millions  ready  saddled 


*boo-tee(l),  s.  [Eng.  boot;  dimin.  suffix  -ee.] 
A  half  boot 

bdo-tee  (2),  s.  [Bengali  bootee.]  A  white 
spotted  Dacca  muslin. 

bo-o'-tes,  s.  [From  Gr.  /Soconjs  (bootes)  =  a 
ploughman,  ^O<OTT)S  (bodies)  —  the  constellation 
defined  below.) 


Attron. :  One  of  the  ancient  Northern  con- 
stellations. It  contains  the  splendid  star 
Arcturus  (q.v.),  and  was  often  called  Arcto- 
phylax  :=  the  bearward.  If  the  "  Great  Bear  " 
be  looked  on  as  that  animal  then  Arcturus  is 
its  keeper ;  if  as  a  plough,  which  it  so  much 
resembles,  then  Bootes  is  its  ploughman  who 
stands  behind  the  implement ;  if  as  a  waggon 
(CiiAKL&j's  WAIN]  then  Bootes  is  the  wag- 
goner. 


"  Now  less  fatigued,  on  ti.is  ethereal  plaiu 

Buotei  lollows  his  celestial  wain." 
Camper  :  Traiu.  Milton,  Elegy  V.,  The  Approach  q/ 
Spring. 

*  booth,  *  boothe.  *  bothe,  s.     [Mid-Eng. 
bathe,    from   Icel.   budh  =  a  booth,   a   shop, 
cog.  with  Sw.  &  Dan.  bod;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  budt, 
baude  ;   M.  H.  Ger.  buude,  bude  ;  Gael,  buth 
=  a  shop,  a  tent  ;   Ir.  both,  boith  =  a  cottage, 
a  hut,  a  tent  ;  Wei.  bivth,  byihod  =  a  hut,  a 
booth,  a  cot  ;   Boh.  bavda,  buda  ;   Pol.  buda  ; 
Russ.  budlM  ;  Lith.  buda  ;  Lett,  buhda  ;  Mah- 
ratta  bad  =  a  tent,  wall,  enclosure.    Compare 
also  Mahratta  and  Sansc.  bhavana  =  a  house.] 
A  temporary  house  or  shed  built  of  boughs  of 
trees,  wood,  or  any  other  slight  mp'^rials. 

1.  Of  branches  of  trees. 

"  .  .  .  .  saying.  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  aud  myrtle  branches, 
aud  palm  branches.  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to 
make  Uoo.ht,  as  it,  is  written."—  Nehem.  viii.  15. 

2.  Of  boards,  spec.  ,  a  stall  or  tent  erected  at 
a  fair. 

"  .  .  .  .  the  clamours,  the  reproaches,  the  taunts, 
the  curses,  were  incessant  ;  and  it  was  well  If  no  booth 
was  overturned  and  no  head  broken."—  A/acauluy  • 
JJttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

booth'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [From  tooth  ;  and 
suiiix  -age.]  Taxes  levied  on  booths.  (lYhaur- 
ton.) 

*  boot-hale,  *  boote  -hale,  v.t.  &  i.  [From 
Eng.  briut,  contraction  of  booty;  and  hale  =  to 
draw  away.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  spoil,  to  pillage. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practise,  or  live  by,  plunder. 
"Whtlesttheone  part  of  their  army  went  a  foraging 

and  b  ate-haling  the  other  part  stayed  with  MartheMa 
to  sad-card  the  country  of  Asia."—  Stowe:  Memorable 
Antiquities.  Amaioiutt. 

*  boot'-ha-ler,  s.    [Eng.  bnothal(e)  ;  -«-.]    A 
robber  or  plunderer,  a  soldier  who  lives  by 
marauding,  a  freebooter. 

"My  own  father  laid  these  London  !>oot  ha'eri  the 
catch-poles  in  ambush  to  set  upon  iue."—ltoantiy  Girl, 
O.  PI.,  vl.  103. 

*  boot  -ha-ling,  *  boote  -ha-ling,  pr.  par. 

&  S.      [BOOTHALE.J 

boot'-ies,  s.    [BOOTY.] 

bop't-l-kln,  s.  [From  Eng.  boot  ;  i  connec- 
tive ;  aud  dimin.  suffix  -kin.] 

1.  Of  articles  of  dress  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  A  little  boot 

(2)  A  covering  for  the  leg  or  hand,  used  as 
a  cure  for  the  gout. 

"I  desire  no  mure  of  mybovtikins  than  to  curtail 
myfits|of  the  gout;  •  —  a.  Waljt.le. 

2.  Of  an  -instrument  of  torture:  An  instru- 
ment of  torture  the  same  as  the  boot.    [Boor.] 

"  He  came  above  deck  and  said,  why  are  you  so  dis- 
couraged? you  need  not  fear,  there  will  neither  thumb- 
ikmuor  boolUrin  come  here."—  Waiker  :  Peden,  p.  M. 

*  boot  '-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Boor,  v.] 

*  booting-corn,  *  boting  corn,  i. 
0.  Law:  Rent  corn. 

*  boot-ihg,  s.    [BOOTY.]    Plunder,  booty. 

"  I'll  tell  you  of  a  I.  rave  booting 
That  befell  Robin  Hood." 

Robin  Bood.    (Ritton.) 

boot'-leg,  s.  [From  Eng.  coot;  leg.]  Leather 
cut  for  the  leg  of  a  boot. 

boot  less,  *  boote'-lesse,  *  bote-lesse, 

a.    [From  boot  (1),  and  suffix  -Z<ss.]    Without 
profit,  success,  or  advantage  ;  profitless. 
"Such  euil  Is  not  alway  bofeleste." 

Chaucer  :  Troiliit,  b.  L 
"  Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  boo'leu  boast  !  " 

Coieper  :  John  GVptn. 

U  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  infinitive. 

The  blood  of  ages,  bnntlea  to  secure. 
Beneath  an  Empire's  yoke,  a  stubborn  Isle  " 

Thonuon  :  Liberty,  pt  IT. 

boot-less-ly,  n<?>-.  [Eng.  bootless  ;  -ly.  Un- 
availingly,  uselessly. 

"  Oood  nymph,  no  more  ;  why  dost  thou  Aootfexly 
Stay  thus  tormenting  both  thyself  and  met" 

fanihaue  :  Pott,  fid.,  p.  1SJL 

bdot'-less-ness,  ».  [Eng.  bootless;  -nessj 
The  state  of  being  bootless.  (Webster.) 

boots,  *-  pi    [Boor.] 


-,  *bot-Ie,  s.  [In  Icel.  byti;  Sw.  bytt 
=  truck,  exchange,  barter,  dividend,  booty, 
pillage  ;  Dan.  bytte  =  barter,  exchange,  truck  ; 
Dut.  bit  it  =  booty,  sport,  prize;  Ger  \~eiite  ; 
Fr.  bvtin  ;  Sp.  fro/in  =  .  .  .  booty  ;  IfcU.  bot- 
tino.  From  Icel.  &  Sw.  bfta  =  to  change,  to 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  znfin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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exchange,  to  truck,  to  shift,  to  divide,  to 
share  ;  Dan.  bytte  —  to  change,  to  make  ex- 
change, to  truck  ;  Dut.  buiten  —  to  get  booty, 
to  pilfer ;  L.  Ger.  buten  (N.  H.)  Ger.  beitten, 
erbeuten  =  to  make  booty  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  buten, 
beuten.] 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  seized  by  plunder  or 
by  violence.    Socially— 

(1)  That  which  is  taken  by  soldiers  in  war. 

"  When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the  prisoners 
were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot- "— Macaulay :  JJist. 

£>!'/..   til.    xiX.. 

(2)  That  which  a  thief  or  a  robber  carries 
off  by  fraud  or  by  violence. 

"They  succeeded  in  stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaches, 
and  rode  off  with  a  great  bon'y  in  guineas,  watches, 
and  jewellery."— ilacaulay :  Hltt.  Eng.,  en.  xxiii. 

^f  It  is  rarely  used  iu  the  plural. 

"Aut.  It  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  t  see  Fortune 
woulil  not  suffer  me  :  she  drops  lon'v'S  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion."— Shaknp.  : 
Winter'!  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Fig.,  in  special  phrases : 

(a)  To  play  booty :  To  play  dishonestly,  with 
the  intention  of  losing  a  game. 

"  We  understand  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  when  we 
delil>erate,  we  plnif  bontif  agr.inst  oursejvts ;  our  con- 
sciences direct  us  ouo  way,  our  corruptions  hurry  us 
another."— L' Estrange. 

(b)  To  write  booty :  To  write  in  such  a  way 
as  intentionally  to  fail  in  gaining  one's  pro- 
fessed aim. 

"  I  have  set  this  argument  in  ihe  best  light,  that 
the  ladies  may  not  think  that  I  arit-  oooty."—Dryden. 

f  Precise  meaning  of  boo'jj :  Crabb  thus 
distinguishes  between  '<>oot-j,  spoil,  and  prey: — 
"The  first  two  are  useO  <is  military  terms  or 
in  attacks  cu  an  isnemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of 
particular  violence.  The  soldier  gets  his 
booty ;  the  combatant  his  spoils;  the  carniv- 
orous animal  his  prey.  Booty  respects  what 
is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor;  spoilt 
whatever  serves  to  designate  his  triumph , 
prey  includes  whatever  gratifies  the  appetite 
and  is  to  be  consumed.  When  a  town  is 
taken,  soldiers  are  too  busy  in  the  work  of 
destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
booty ;  in  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal 
property  of  the  slain  eneray  are  the  lawful 
tpoils  of  the  victor;  the  hawk  pounces  on  liis 
prey,  and  carries  him  up  to  his  nest.  Greedi- 
ness stimulates  to  take  booty ;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  tpoils;  a  ferocious 
appetite  impels  to  a  search  for  prey."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Kyn.) 

•boo-ty-er,  s.    [BYOUTOUR.] 

•  boowe,  s.  [BOUGH.]  (Chaucer :  C.  T.,  The 
Kn.  Tale,  2,059.) 

booze,  *  boose,  *  bouse,  r.i.  [From  Dut. 
buizen;  Ger.  busen,  bausen.]  To  tipple,  to 
drink  to  excess. 

booze,  s.    [BOOZE,  v.] 

1.  Intoxicating  liquor ;  drink. 

2.  A  spree,  a  drinking  bout. 

booz-er,  boos  cr,  s.  [Eng.  booz(e);  -er.J 
One  who  boozes  or  tipples.  (Webster.) 

booz  -mg,  *  boos  -ing,  pr.  par.  ka.  [Boozif.] 

"...  a  &ooziu<7  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  o'f  clergy."— 
Macaulay:  I/M.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

boozing  ken,  s.  A  slang  term  for  a 
drinking-shop. 

booz  y,  *  booj'-y,  *  bous'-y^  a.  [From 
booze,  v.,  and  suffix  •#.]  A  little  intoxicated, 
somewhat  elevated  or  excited  with  liquor. 
(Kingsley.) 

bo  peep', "'  bo-pecpc',  *  b5-pepe',  s.  [From 
to,  an  unmeaning  word,  and  peep  =  look] 

1.  Lit. :  A  children's  game,  in  which  the 
performers  look  out  from  behind  anything 
and  then  draw  back  as  if  frightened  to  show 
face  longer.  This  is  done  with  the  intention 
of  impressing  each  other  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  fright.  It  is  the  same  as  Scotch 
bokeek  and  keekbo  (q.v.). 

"  Elvers, 

Tint  serve  instead  of  peaceful  barriers. 
To  part  the  engagements  of  ilieir  wmrioun, 
Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip. 
And  only  encounter  at  bopeep."  lludibrat. 

b8p'-y-rid,  s.  [BopYRiD^E.]  Any  crustacean 
of  the  family  Bopyrid*.  (Used  also  adjec- 
tively.) 

bo-pyr'-l-dse  (yr  as  *j), t.  pi  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  bopyrus  (q.v.).^ 


Zool. :  A  family  of  Sedentary  Isopod  Crusta- 
ceans of  abnormal  type,  which  live  in  the  gills, 
or  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  shrimps 
or  similar  animals.  They  undergo  metamor- 
phosis, and  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

bo-pyr'-us  (yr  as  iir),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Crustaceous 
family  Bopyri'dse  (q.v.).    B.  sguillarum  is  a 
common  form. 

bo  quin,  s.    [Sp.] 

n  earing ;  A  coarse  Spanish  baize. 

*  bor  (1),  s.    [BORE.] 

*  bor  (2),  s.    [BOAR.] 

*  bor  (3),  s.    [BOWER.]    (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems 
(ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  904.) 

*  bor,  pret.  of  v.     [BEAR,]    (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  425.) 

bor'-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  a  dialectal  form  of  Ital. 
boreu,  =  the  north  wind.  Cf.  Illyrian  bum  = 
storm,  tempest  (N.E.D.).]  A  violent  north 
wind  common  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

+  bor'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bor(e);  -*ble.]  That 
may  be  bored.  (Johnson.) 

b6r-a'-9hI-6,  s.  [Sp.  borachio  &  borracha  = 
a  leathern  bottle  ;  borracho  =  drunk.] 

*  1.  A  leather  bottle  or  bag  used  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  to  hold  wine,  &c. 

2.  A  drunkard. 

"  How  you  stiiii  of  wine  !  D'ye  think  my  niece 
will  ever  endure  such  a  borachio  I  You're  au  absolute 
borachio." — C'ongreve. 

bor-ac'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  boracique,  from  Lat. 
borax,  gen.  boracis.] 

boracic  acid,  ». 

1.  Chem. :  An  acid,  now  called  BORIC  Aero 
(q.v.) 

2.  Min. :  Sassolite  (Dana).    Sassoline  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.).    [SASSOLITE.] 

b6r'-a-Clte,  s.  [In  Ger.  borazit;  Lat.  borax, 
genit.  boracis ;  and  suffix  -ite,  Min.  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  tetrahedral  mineral  ; 
hardness  4.5  when  massive,  but  7  in  crystals  ; 
sp.  gr.  2.9  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  white  or 
grayish,  yellowish,  and  greenish.  It  varies 
from  being  subtransparent  to  translucent.  It 
is  pyroelectric.  Compos. :  boron,  58.45  to  69.77  ; 
magnesia,  23.80— 31.39  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
0.32 — 1.59  ;  chloride  of  magnesia,  9.97—11.75  ; 
and  water,  0—6.20.  Boradte  is  (1)  ordinary 
either  crystallized  or  massive,  or  (2)  it  is  iron- 
boracite.  Found  in  Germany,  France,  &c. 
(Dana.) 

bor  a-COUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  borax,  genit. 
bnrncis  (q.v.),  and  suffix  -oiis.]  Consisting  in 
part  of  borax ;  derived  from  borax. 


s.      [A  corruption  of  borax 


tbor'-age  (1), 
(q.v.).] 
borage-grot,  s. 

Numis. :  A  groat  or  fourpenny  piece  of  a 
particular  description,  formerly  current  in 
Scotland. 

"  Item  the  auld  Englis  grot  sail  pass  for  xvid.,  the 
burage  grot  as  the  new  grot." 

bor'  age  (2),  *.  [In  Ger.  borago ;  Dut.  bnr- 
nagi'e;  Fr.  bourrache ;  Sp.  borraja ;  Port,  bnrra- 
gem;  Ital.  borraggine ;  Pol.  bora/:.]  [BORAGO.] 
Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Bor- 
ago. [BoRAOO.]  The  common  1  orage  is  an 
exceedingly  hispid  plant,  with  large,  brilliant, 
blue  flowers,  having  their  stamens  exserted. 
It  was  once  regarded  as  a  cordial ;  the  young 
leaves  may  be  used  as  a  salad  or  potherb,  oivl 
the  flowers  form  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards. 

boV-age-worts  (age  as  Ig),  s.  pi.    [Eng., 

&c.,  borage,  and  suffix  -worts.} 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  Botanical 
order  Boraginacese  (q.v.). 

bSr-ag-In-a'^e'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  borago,  gen. 
boraginis,  and  -acece,  nora.  fern.  pL  of  adj. 
suffix  -aceus.] 

Bnt.  (Borageworts)  :  An  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  under  his  48th  or  Echeal  Alliance. 
They  have  monopetalous  corollas,  generally 
with  five,  but  sometimes  with  four,  divisions, 


five  stamens,  a  four-parted,  four-seeded  ovary, 
producing,  when  ripe,  four  nuts  distinct  from 
each  other.  Leaves  generally  very  rough. 
Whilst  the  five  stamens  ally  them  to  Solanacese, 
Con  volvulaceae,  and  other  allied  orders,  the  four 
seeds  bring  them  near  Labiate.  They  are 
natives  principally  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  600  species  were 
known  in  1847.  (Lindley.)  The  representa- 
tives of  the  order  in  Britain  are  Echium, 
Pulmonaria,  Lithospe.rmum,  Mertensia, 
Borago,  Symphytum,  Lycopsis,  Anchusa, 
Myosotis,  Asperugo,  Echiuospermum,  and 
Cynoglossum. 

b*r-a-gin'-e-OUS,  a.  [  Lat.  borago,  genit. 
boraginis,  and  En^.  suffix  -eous.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Boraginacese  or  to  the 
structure  by  which  they  are  characterised, 

toSr-a'-gd,  s.  [Fr.  bourrache,  from  Low  Lat 
boraginem,  accus.  of  borago,  prob.  from  Low 
Lat.  burra,  borra  =  rough  shaggy  hair,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  foliage.] 

Bot.  (Borage) :  A  genus  of  plants— the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Boniginacew  (Boragewoi  Is). 
It  has  a  rotate  calyx,  its  throat  closed  with 
five  teeth,  exserted  stamens,  with  bifid  fila- 
ments, the  inner  branch  bearing  the  anther. 
B.  offlcinnlis,  orCominon  Borage,  is  naturalised 
in  Britain,  but  is  not  a  true  native.  [BORAGE.] 

*  bbr'-  a  -inez,  s.  The  same  as  BAROMETZ  (q.  v.). 

bo-ras'-co,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  borrasco ;  Fr. 
bnurrnsque.}  A  violent  squall,  generally  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning. 

bor-aS'-SUS,  s.  [From  Gr.  /Sdpocreros  (borassos) 
=  the  fruit  of  a  palm-tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  constituting  the 
type  of  the  section  Borassese.  It  contains  the 
Borassus  flabellifomnis,  or  Fan-leaved  Borassus, 
or  Palm  ;  called  also  the  Palmyra  or  Brab- 
tree.  It  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  thirty  feet.  It  'delights  in 
elevated  and  hilly  situations.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's  head. 
Wine  and  sugar  are  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
trunk. 

bbr   ate,  s.    [Eng.  bor(ic),  and  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  boric  acid. 

bor  ax,  *  bor-as,  s.  [In  Fr.  borax;  Sp. 
borrax ;  Ital.  borrace ;  Arab,  buraq,  from 
baraqa  —  to  shine.] 

1.  Chem. :  Biborate  of  sodium,  sodium  pyro- 
borate,  ^28407.     It  is  found  native  in  Thi- 
bet, California,  and  Peru,   and  is  called  tin- 
cal ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  boiling  the  crude 
Tuscan  boric  acid  with    half   its  weight    of 

It  crystallizes  at  79°  in  octohedra, 
.5H2O  ;  and  below  56°  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  NaoR^.lOH^O.  When  heated  in  the 
air  it  swells  up  and  loses  its  water,  forming 
a  spongy  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
borax  lias  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  turning 
yellow  turmeric  paper  brown. 

2.  Phar. :   Borax  acts  as  a  mild  alkali  on 
the  alimentary  canal  and  produces  diuresis  ; 
it  has  a  peculiar  topical  sedative  action  on 
the   mucous   membranes,    and  is  used   as   a 
gargle  in  aphthous  conditions  of  the  tongue 
and  throat,  and  in  cases  of  mercurial  saliva- 
tion. 

3.  Manuf. :  Borax  is  used  in  the  process  of 
soldering  oxidizable  metals  ;  being  sprinkled 
over  their  surface   it  fuses  and  dissolves  the 
oxide  which  would  prevent  adhesion.      It  is 
used  for  fixing  colours  on  porcelain. 

"Boras,  ceruce,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.,  630. 

4.  Mineralogy  :  A  monoclinic,  rather  brittle, 
sweetish  alkaline  mineral,  with  a  hardness  of 
2— 2'5,  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'716,  a  vitreous,  resinous, 
or  earthy  lustre,  a  greyish,  bluish,  or  greenish- 
white  colour.    Composition  :  Boric  acid,  36'6 ; 
soda,  18'2;  water,  47'2.      It  has  been  called 
tineal,  borate  of  soda,  chrysocolla,  &c.    Found 
first  in  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet,  and  afterwards 
in  Ceylon,  California,  Canada,  Peru,  &c. 

borax  beads,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  "  Beads  "  made  of  borax.  They 
are  used  in  blowpipe  analysis  to  distin* 
guish  the  oxides  of  the  various  metals,  and 
to  test  minerals.  A  piece  of  plati  <uim  wire  is 
bent  to  form  a  small  loop  at  one  end ;  this  is 
heated  to  redness  and  dipped  on  powdered 
borax.  The  adhering  borax  is  heated  in  the 
flame  to  drive  off  the  water ;  it  then  forms  a 
colourless  transparent  bead.  A  minute  frag- 
ment of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  placed 


fate,  fat,  fare,  am^S'A  what,  fAH,  father;  we:  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or,  wore,  wolf,  Wr'*,  wfci,  &on;  mute,  c&>,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -kw. 
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on  it,  and  it  is  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame 
till  it  dissolves.  It  gives  a  characteristic 
colour  in  the  reducing  and  in  the  oxidizing 
blowpipe  flame. 

Reducing  flame  :  Colmirkss — Silicates  of 
earth  metals  ;  Al.jOs,  SnOj ;  alkaline  earths, 
earths,  lanthanum,  and  cerium  oxides,  tan- 
talic  acid,  manganic  oxide,  didymium  oxide. 
Yellow  to  brown. — Tungstic  acid,  titanic  acid, 
molybdic  acid  ;  and  vanadic  acid,  when  hot. 
Bed— Suboxide  of  copper,  CiijjO.  Green— 
FejiOs,  uranie  oxide,  chromic  oxide ;  and 
vanadic  acid  when  cold.  f!>-e>j — AggO,  ZnO, 
CdO.  PbO,  Bi-jOs,  Sb.>O5,  tcllurous  salts,  and 
NiO. 

Oxidizing  flame:  Colourless  bead — Silicates, 
alumina,  stannic  oxide,  alkaline  earths  ;  AgjO, 
Ta,  Niob,  Te,  salts ;  titanic  acid,  tungoiic 
acid,  molybdic  acid,  ZnO,  CdO,  PbO,  Bi.,O3, 
Sb^Os-  Yellow  to  brown — Fe^Os,  uraniu.a 
oxide  ;  vanadic  oxide  when  hot.  Red — Fe-_.O,j, 
cerium  oxide,  and  oxide  of  nickel  when  coLI. 
Violet — Mn  salts,  didymium  oxide  ;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  CoO  and  NiO.  Blue — Cobalt  oxide 
(CoO),  copper  oxide  (CuO)  when  cold.  Green 
— Chromium  oxide  (Cr2O.j),  vanadic  acid  when 
cold,  CuO  when  hot ;  and  FeoOs,  containing 
CuO  or  CoO. 

bbr-bon'-I-a,  s.  [From  Gaston  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
a  patron  of  botany.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  papilionaceous  genus  of  plants  con- 
taining about  thirteen  species,  all  from  South 
Africa ;  yellow  flowers. 

bor  -bor-US,  s.  [From  Gr.  (SopjSopo?  (borboros) 
=  slime,  mud,  mire.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies  be- 
longing to  the  family  Musoidoe.  The  species 
are  small  insects,  and  frequent  cucumber- 
frames,  dung-heaps,  and  marshy  spots. 

•bor  bor  ygm  (g  silent),  *bor-bor-yg- 

milS,  s.  [In  Fr.  borborygme ;  from  Gr.  |3op- 
0opvy/i6«  (borborugmon)  =  a  rumbling  in  the 
bowels  ;  popfiopv^ia  (borboruzo)  =  to  have  a 
rumbling  in  the  bowels;  from  the  sound.] 

Old  Med. :  A  rumbling  in  the  bowels. 
(Glossog.  A'ov.,  2nd  ed.) 

*  borch,  v.t.    [BORROW.]    (Scotch.) 

*  borch,  s.    [BURROUGHS 

*  bbrd,  v.t.  &  s.    [BOARD,  v.] 

*  bb'rd  (1),  s.    [BOARD.] 

*  bbrd  (2),  s.    [BORDAOE.J 

bord  halfpenny,  s. 

Old  IMW  or  Custom :  Money  paid  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor  on  whose  properly  a  town  or 
village  is  built,  for  setting  up  stalls  or  booths 
in  it  on  occasion  of  a  fair. 

bord-service,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  Unure  of  bordland  (q.v.). 

*  bbrd  (3),  s.    [From  Fr.  bord  =  border.    [BOE- 
DER. ) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  border. 

2.  Mining  :  A  lateral  passage  where  a  shaft 
intersects  a  seam  of  coal. 

If  Monthis  bord.    [MoNTHis.] 
•bord  (3),  s.    [BOURD.] 
•bord  (!),«.    [BuRDE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bord  alcxander,  s.  A  kind  of  cloth 
made  at  Alexandria  (A  MS.  dated  about 
1525.)  (Jamieson.) 

•bord  (5),  s.  [O.  Fries,  bord;  M.  H.  Ger. 
buburh;  O.  Fr.  behourd.]  A  joust,  a  tourna- 
ment. 

"  Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord  bygonne." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  Prol.,  52. 

*bbrd'-a|fe  (1),  s.     [Low  Lat.  bordagium.] 

Old  Law :  The  tenure  by  which  a  bordar 
held  his  cot,  the  services  due  from  a  bordar 
to  his  lord. 

bbrd  -age  (2),  *.    [Fr.  bordage.] 

Xmit. :  The  planking  ot  a  ship's  side ;  hence 
used  for  a  border  of  any  kind. 

bbrd'-ar, s.  [Low  Lat.  bordariiis  =  a  cotta~<r.] 
One  w'lio  held  a  cottage  at  the  will  ol  his  lord, 
a  cottier.  (X.E.D.) 

*  bor d  clothe,    •  bordc -cloth,    *  bur  d 


cloth,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bord  =  board,  table  ;  and 
cloth.]  A  table-cloth. 

"  Bordf  clothe.    Mappa,  gautape."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bbrde  (1),  s.     [BOARD.]     (Ear.   Eng.  Allit. 
1'nerns,  ed  Morris  ;  Cleanness,  470,  1,433,  &c  ) 

*  bbrde  (2),  *.     [BOKPER.]    A  border.    (Sir 
(jaw.  and  the  Greene  A/.,yM,  610.) 

*  bordo  (3),  s.     [MM.   Eng.   bourde,  from  Fr. 
bourde,  cog.  with  Port,  bonla  =  a  lie.]    A  jest. 
•SirGaw.,  1,054.) 

*  bor  del,  *  bor  -dele,  *  bor  dell,  *  bbr- 
deT-lo,  *  bur-der-lS,  s.    [In  Fr.  bonlel 
(Littre);  O.  Fr.  bordeU(Kelham);  Prov.  bordel; 
Sp.  burdel;   Ital.   bordello.     From  O.  &  Mod. 
Fr.   bordel,  in  the  sense  of  a  hut ;   dimin.  of 
borde  =  a  hut  or  cabin  made  of  boards  ;  Prov. 
borda  =  a  hut.]    [BOARD.]    A  brothel. 

"  From  the  bunlMa  It  might  come  as  well : 
The  spittle  :  or  pict-hatch." 

a.  Jonson  :  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  i.  i. 
"Making  even  his  own  house  a  stew,  a  bordel,  and  a 
school  of  lewclness,  to  instil  vice  into  the  unwary  ears 
of  his  poor  children." — *<>u(k. 

*  bbr'-dell-er,  *  bbr  -del-er,  *  bbr'-dfl- 
ler  (Eng.),   bbr'-dell-ar  (Scotch),  s.    [O. 
Eng.,  O.  Scotch,  &c.,  bordel  =  a  brothel,  and 
sulf  -er.]    A  frequenter  of  brothels. 

"  He  had  nane  sa  familiar  to  hym.  as  fldlaris,  bar- 
dellarii,  makerellis,  and  gesiouds.  —  Jiellend. :  Cron., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

*  bbr-deT-16,  s.    [BORDEL.] 

bor'-der,  *  bbr'-doure,  *  bbr'-dure,  s.  &  a. 

[From  Fr.  bonhtre  (Littre)  ;  Irom  Fr.  border  = 
to  border,  to  edge  ;  Low  Lat.  bordnra  =  a 
margin.  Compare  Sw.  bradd  =  brim,  margin, 
brink;  Dut.  board  =  border,  edge,  brim,  .  .  .] 
[BOARD.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  The  brim,  edge, 
margin,  or  boundary  line  of  anything.  Spec. — 

1.  Of  earthenware,  a  looking-glass,  a  picture, 
(Oc. :  The  brim,  the  margin,  the  frame,  or  any- 
thing else  surrounding  it. 

"They  have  looking-glasses  bordered  with  broad 
tmrdert  of  crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious 
stone*."— Bacon. 

2.  Of  a  garment :   The  edge  or  hem,  some- 
times   ornamented    with    needlework,   or   at 
least  of  a  diverse  colour  from  the  rest.    [BoR- 
DURE,  1.] 

3.  Of  a  garden,  a  country,  a  lake,  &c. :  Its 
limit  or  boundary. 

(1)  Of  a  garden :  The  raised  flower  or  other 
bed  surrounding  it. 

"  All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown'd  " 

Waller :  (Jn  fit.  Jamni  Park. 

(2)  Of  a  country :  Its  confine,  its  limit,  its 
boundary  line,  or  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established 
on  the  border."— Macaulay  :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

(b)  Spec.  :    The    border   territory    between 
England  and  Scotland,  where,  while  the  two 
countries  were  independent,  mutual  inroads, 
raids,    cattle-lifting,    &c.    [BOKURAG,    BORD- 
RAOINO],  for  centuries  prevailed.     Since  the 
happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the 
hardy  race  of  adventurers  generated  by  these 
enterprises  have  found  their  proper  sphere  in 
the  British  army.     [BORDERER.] 

(3)  0/a  lake :  Its  bank  or  margin. 

"  It  was  situated  on  the  bonleri  of  an  extensive  but 
shallow  lake,  .  .  ." — Darwin :  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  vi.,  p.  114. 

•IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between 
border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  and 
verge :  "  Of  these  terms,  border  is  the  least 
il  •unite  point,  edge  the  most  so  ;  rim  and  brim 
are  species  of  edge ;  margin  and  verge  are 
species  of  border.  A  border  is  a  stri]>e,  an 
edge  is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  edge ;  the  edge  is  the  exterior 
termination  of  the  surface  of  any  substance. 
Whatever  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  any 
space  round  its  circumference  may  have  a 
border ;  whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended 
surface  has  an  edge.  Many  things  may  have 
both  a  border  and  an  edge ;  of  this  description 
are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the  like  ;  others 
have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands,  ;.i;<l 
others  have  an  edge  but  no  bonier,  ns  a  knife 
or  table.  A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel . 
the  brim  is  the  exterior  edge  of  a  cap';  a  brink 
is  the  edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place  :  a 
margin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of 
water;  a  verge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a 
place." 

(2)  Border,  boundary,  frontier,  and  confines 


are  thus  discriminated  :  "  These  terras  are  all 
applied  to  countries  or  tracts  of  land."  The 
"  border  is  the  outer  edge  or  tract  of  hind  that 
runs  along  a  country  ;  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
countries  running  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
as  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  the 
boundary  is  that  which  bounds  or  limits,  as 
the  boundaries  of  countries  or  provinces  ;  the 
frontier  is  that  which  lies  in  the  front  or 
forms  the  entrance  into  a  country,  as  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  or  the  frontiers  of 
France  ;  the  confines  are  the  parts  lying  con- 
tiguous to  others,  as  the  confines  of  differ- 
ent states  or  provinces.  The  term  border  is 
employed  in  describing  those  parts  which 
form  the  borders,  as  to  dwell  on  the  borders  or 
to  run  along  the  borders.  The  term  boundary 
is  used  in  speaking  of  the  extent  or  limits  of 
places  ;  it  belongs  to  the  science  of  geography 
to  describe  the  boundaries  of  countries.  The 
frontiers  are  mostly  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
military  matters,  as  to  pass  the  frontiers,  to 
fortify  frontier  towns,  to  guard  the  frontiers, 
or  in  respect  to  one's  passage  from  one 
country  to  another,  as  to  be  stopped  at  the 
frontiers.  The  term  confines,  like  that  of  bor- 
ders, is  mostly  in  resj>ect  to  two  places  ;  the 
border  is  mostly  a  line,  but  the  confines  may 
be  a  point ;  one  therefore  speaks  of  going 
along  the  borders,  but  meeting  on  the  confines. 
"  The  term  border  may  be  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation to  any  space,  and  boundary  to  any 
limit.  Confines  is  also  figuratively  applied  to 
any  space  included  within  the  confines,  as  the 
confines  of  the  grave  ;  precinct  is  )  roperly  any 
place  which  is  encircled  by  something  that 
serves  as  a  girdle,  as  to  be  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  court,  that  is,  within  the  space 
which  belongs  to  or  is  under  the  control  of  a 
court."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Milling :  The  hoop,  rim,  or  curb  around 
a  bedstone  or  bedplate,  to  keep  the  meal  from 
falling  off  except  at  the  prescril>ed  gap.     Used 
in  gunpowder  mills  and  some  forms  of  grain- 
grinding  mills. 

2.  Printing : 

(1)  A  type  with  an  ornamental  face,  suitable 
for  forming  a  part  of  a  fancy  border. 

(2)  Ornamental  work  surrounding  the  text 
of  a  page. 

3.  Locksmithing :  The  rim  of  a  lock. 

4.  Weaving: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  cloth  containing  the 
selvage. 

(2)  Plur.  (Borders) :   A  class  of  narrow  tex- 
tile fabrics  designed  for  edgings  and  bindings, 
such  as  galloons  and  laces. 

5.  Her. :  Of  the  form  bordure  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective  :  In  any  way  connected  with 
the  borders.  [See  the  compounds.] 

"  With  some  old  Bordfr  song,  or  catch." 

Wordtworth:  Fountain. 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification  .  Bor- 
der-guard (Lewis:  Ear.  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii., 
pt.  ii.,  §  30,  vol.  ii..  144);  border-line,  border 
line  (Times,  28th  March,  1S77) :  border-song, 
border  song  [B.] ;  border-stream  (Byron  :  Lara, 
ii.  13). 

border-axe,  s.     A  battle-axe  in  use  on 
the  border  land  between  England  and  Scotland. 
"A  border-tixr  behind  was  slung." 

Scott  :  Lay  uf ,  he  Latt  Minstrel.  Iv.  6. 

t  border-day,  s.  The  day  or  era  when 
the  borders  were  in  their  glory. 

"  Was  not  uiifrequent,  nor  held  strange. 
In  the  old  Brtnlrr^tny." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  ».  7. 

border-land,  s.  A  border  district,  esp. 
that  between  England  and  Scotland.  (Used 
also  figuratively. 

border-pile,  s. 

llyilranlic  Engineering :  An  exterior  pile  of 
a  coffer-dam,  &c. 

t  border-pipe,  s. 

Music:  A  pipe  designed  to  be  blown  in 
border  wars. 

"  Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Boriler-pi/w  mid  bugles  bl  »n." 

Score :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Ulntlrel,  IT.  IS. 

border-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  joiner's  edging-plane, 
t  border-side,  s. 

Scotch :  The  side  or  district  of  Scotland  lying 
in  proximity  to  the  English  frontier. 

11  List  all !— The  King's  vinclicti  ve  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  lior,/,-r-*idt." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  IL  28. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tioua.  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c. = bel,  del, 
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border -stone,  s.  The  curbstone  of  a 
well  or  pavement. 

border-tide,  s.  A  particular  tide  or 
season  in  border  history. 

"  Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border-tide, 
ID  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride." 

Scutt :  Lay  of  the  Lout  Mirutrel,  iv.  19. 

border-warrant,  s. 

Law:  A  process  for  arresting  an  English 
delinquent  who  has  crossed  the  border  to 
Scotland,  or  vice  versa,  or  compelling  him  to 
find  security  for  his  appearance  before  a  court. 

6or'-der,  *  bb'r'-der-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [From 
Eug.  harder,  s.  (q.  v.).  In  Fr.  border ;  Sp.  bordar 
=  to  border,  to  edge.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  things  m/iterial :  To  confine  upon,  to 
be  contiguous  to,  to  have  the  edges  of  one 
tiling  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  another. 
(Followed  by  on  or  itpon.) 


2.  Of    things    immaterial:     To    approach 
closely  to. 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  Of  a  garment,  £c. :  To  adorn  with  a  border 
ornamented  or  otherwise. 

2.  Of  a  country : 

(1)  Of  the  relation  of  one  place  to  another : 
To  reach,  to  touch,  to  confine  upon,  to  be 
contiguous  or  near  to. 

" .  .  .  .  those  parts  of  Arabia  which  bordtr  the  sea 
called  the  hersiau  Gulf."— KMeigli. 

(2)  Of  the  relation  of  a  traveller  to  a  tract  of 
country :  To  keep  near  a  boundary  line. 

"  His  chief  difficulty  arose  from  not  knowing  where 
to  find  water  in  Uie  lower  country,  «»  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  b  rderina  the  central  ranges."— Dar- 
win :  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  187i>),  ch.  xvi. 

*  bor-dere,  s.   [BORDYOURE.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bordered,  *  bor-dyrde,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  But. :  A  term  applied  to  one  colour  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  or  edging  of  another. 

bor'-der-er,  s.     [Eng.  border,  v.  ;   and  suffix 
-er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  dweller  on  the  border 
or  frontier  of  a  country. 

"  National  enmities  have  always  been  fiercest  among 
borderers."  — Macauluy:  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Mil. :  The  25th  regiment  of  the  British 
infantry  are  called  the  "  King's  Own  Bor- 
derers." 

bor'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BORDER,  v.] 

"...'.  oft  on  the  bordering  deep." 

M Uton :  P.  L.,  bk.  L 

bor'-ders,  s.  pi.    [BORDER.] 

*  bord-felawe,  s.     [O.    Eng.   bord  =  board, 
and  felawe  =  a  fellow,  companion.]    A  com- 
panion, associate. 

"  Thei  youen  to  him  bordfelawis  threttL"—  Wycllffe  : 
Judges  xiv.  n. 

bor'-dite,  s.     [From  Bordoe,  one  of  the  Faroe 
Islands ;  and  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Okenite  (q.v.).  It  is 
milk-white,  fibrous  in  texture,  and  very  tough. 
From  Bordoe'.  [See  etym.] 

*  bord'-  land,  s.    [Eng.  bord ;  land.]    Said  to 
be  land  which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  liand 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  "  board,"  i.e.,  of 
his  table;  more  prob.  land  held  by  a  bordar 
(q.v.).     (N.E.D.) 

*  bord'  less,  *  bord-lees,  a.    [O.  Eng.  bord 

=  board,  table,  and  hence  food ;  and  suffix 
•less.}    Foodless.    (Piers  Plowman.) 

*  bb'rd'-ldde,  s.    [O.  Fr.  borde,  from  Low  Lat. 
borda  —  a  hut ;  and  Me  =  lode.] 

Old  IMW  :  The  same  as  bordage. 

*  bord  man,  s.    [BORDAOE.] 

Old  Law  :  A  tenant  in  bordage  (q.v.). 

*  bbrd'-rag,  s.     [Contracted  from  bnrdraging 
(q.v.).]    A  border  mid,  a  "  bordragiug,"  ravag- 
ing of  border  lands.  (Used  specially  of  England 
and  Scotland  while,  previous  to  the  Union,  the 
two  countries  were  at  feud.) 

"  No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard, 
No  nightly  bordragt,  nor  no  line  and  cries." 

Spenser:  Colin  VI.,  312,  SIS. 


BORDURE. 


*  bord'-ra-gihg,  s.    [O.  Eng.  bord  =  border, 
and  raging.]    A  border  raid,  a  "  bordrag." 

"  Yet  oft  annoyd  with  sondry  bordrngingn. 
Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  fofrein  Scatterlings." 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  X.  63. 

*  bbr'-dun,  s.     [From  Fr.  bourdon ;  Ital.  bar- 
done.]    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

" .  .  .  In  pilgrimes  wedes 
"  He  bar  a  bordun  I-bouiide  with  a  brod  lyate." 
Piers  Plow.  Vis.,  Mi.  7-8. 

bor'-diire,  s.    [Fr.  bordure.]    [BORDER.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  old  form  of  border,  s. 
(q.v.).  A  hem  or  border. 

"...  hem  or  bordure  of  these  clothes,  .  .  .** 
Chaucer :  Boetkiui  (ed.  Morris),  p.  6,  line  60. 

IL  Heraldry :  The  border  of  an  escutcheon. 
It    occupies    one-fifth 
of  a  shield.      It  has 
various  significations. 

1.  It,    may    be    the 
mark    of   a    younger 
branch  of  a  family. 

2.  If    charged,     it 
may  refer  to  maternal 
descent.      This   espe- 
cially obtains  in  an- 
cient armory. 

3.  It  may  stand  for 
"  border     company," 

which  should  be  composed  of  sixteen  pieces, 
and  may  imply  either  augmentation  or,  in 
recent  heraldry,  illegitimacy. 

i.  It  may  be  an  ordinary  charge. 

Tf  In  blazoning  coats  of  armour  the  bordure 
is  placed  over  all  ordinaries  except  the  chief, 
the  quarter,  and  the  canton.  It  has  no  di- 
minutive, but  may  at  times  be  surmounted  by 
another  of  half  its  width.  When  a  bordure  is 
bezante,  billette,  or  has  similar  markings,  the 
number  of  bezants  or  billets,  unless  otherwise 
mentioned,  is  always  eight.  (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

*  bor'-dyn,  *  boor -don,  *  bour'-don,  v.i. 

[BOURDON.]    To  play,  joke.    (Prompt.  Tarv.) 

*  bor'-dy-oure,    *  bor'-dere,  s.      [From 
O.  Eng.  bourdyn  (q.v.).] 

"  liordyoure,  or  plcyare  (bardere,  P.).  Lutor,  jocu- 
lator."— Prompt.  Para. 

bore,  *  bor'-i-en,  *  bor  in,  *  bor-yn,  v.  t.  &i. 

[A.S.  borian  =  to  bore  ;  Icel.  born;  t*vt.  borrd ; 
Dan.  bore;  Dut.  boren;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  buhren; 
O.  H.  Ger.  poran,  poron ;  Lat.  foro  =  to  bore. 
Skeat  suggests  also  a  connection  with  Gr. 
<J>ap  (phar),  in  (J>ap<ryf  (pharanx)  =  a  ravine, 
and  <j>dpvy£  (pharunx)  =  the  pharynx,  the 
gullet.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perforate  or  make  a  hole  through 
anything. 

(1)  To  perforate,   to  make  a  hole  through 
any  hard  substance  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment adapted  for  the  purpose.     Used — 

(a)  Of  the  action  of  a  gimlet  drilling  holes 
in  wood,  or  an  analogous  but  more  powerful 
instrument  wrought  by  machinery  perforating 
iron. 

"A  man  may  make  an  instrument  to  bore  a  hole  an 
inch  wide,  or  half  an  inch,  not  to  bore  a  hole  of  a 
foot"—  Wilkins. 

"  Mullwrries  will  be  fairer  if  you  bore  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  through,  and  thrust  into  the  places  bored 
we.lges  of  some  not  trees,  "—liacon. 

(6)  Of  the  action  of  a  borer  perforating 
the  strata  of  the  earth  in  search  of  conl  or 
other  valuable  minerals,  for  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  succession  of  strata,  or  for  any 
purpose. 

"  111  believe  as  soon 

This  whole  earth  may  be  bond,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep." 

Shakeip.  :  Mid.  Mght's  Dream,  ill  2. 

(c)  Of  the  action  of  a  woodpecker's  bill,  the 
jaws  of  an  insect,  or  any  similar  instrumen- 
tality. 

(d)  Of  an  energetic  person  piercing  through 
or  penetrating  a  crowd. 

"  Consider,  reader,  what  fatigues  I've  known, 
What  riots  seen,  what  bustling  crowds  I  bord. 
Uow  oft  I  cross 'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar'd." 
Hay 

(2)  To  hollow  out  by  means  of  boring. 

"Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun,  perfectly  bored, . .  ." 
—Digbi/. 

(3)  To  make  way  by  piercing  or  scraping 
out. 

"  These  diminutive  catterpillars  are  able,  by  degrees, 
to  pierce  or  bore  their  way  into  a  tree,  with  very  small 
holes;  .  .  ."-Kay. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  weary  one  out  by  constant  reiteration 
of  a  narrative  or  subject  in  which  one  has  but 


slender  interest ;   to  fatigue  the  attention,  to 
weary  one.     (Colloquial.) 

*  (2)  To  befool,  to  trick. 

"  I  am  abused,  betrayed  ;  I  am  laughed  at  scorned. 
Riffled  aud  bored,  it  seems  .  .  .'~ 

Beaumont  <(r  Fletcher. 
B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  (By  omitting  the  objective  after  the  transi- 
tive verb):   To  pierce  by  boring;   as,   "the 
auger  bores  well " 

(2)  (In  Us  nature  intransitive):  To  be  pierced 
or  penetrated   by  a   boring  instrument ;   as, 
"  the  wood  is  hard  to  bore." 

2.  Fig.  :  To  push  forward. 

"  Nor  southward  to  the  raining  regions  run, 
But  burlnff  to  the  west,  and  Ei.v'ring  there. 
With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  proliflck  air." 

Dryden. 
bore,  pret.  of  v.     [BEAR,  v.] 

"  This  bore  up  the  patriarchs  .  .  ."—Tillotton  (3rd 
ed.,  1722),  vol.  i.,  ser.  xiv. 

*  bore,  pa  par.    [BORN.] 

"'Alias!'   seyde  this    fraukleyn,   'that  ever   WM   I 
bore  I'"  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2UL 

bore  (1)  (Eng.),  bore,  *  boir,  *  bor  (Scotch), 
s.  [From  bore,  v.  In  A.S.  bor  — (I)  a  borer, 
a  gimlet,  (2)  a  lancet,  a  graving  iron ;  Sw. 
borr  —  an  auger,  a  gimlet ;  Dan.  bor,  boer 
=  a  gimlet;  Dut.  boor  =  a  wimble,  a  drill; 
Ger.  bu/ir  —  an  auger  ;  bohrloch  =.  bore,  auger- 
Lole.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

*  (I)  The  instrument  with  which  a  hole  is 
bored  ;  a  borer.     [Etym.] 

"  So  shall  that  hole  be  fit  for  the  file,  or  square  bar*.* 
~-$loxon. 

(2)  A  hole  made  by  boring.     Used — 

(a)  Oen  :  Of  the  hole  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  size. 

"  Into  hollow  engines  long  and  round. 
Thick  ramm'd.  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  flre 
Dilated,  and  infuriate."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

(6)  Spec. :  Of  its  size  or  calibre. 

"And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore." 

Dri/den. 

"  It  will  bestappear  in  the  bores  of  wind  instruments  j 
therefore  cause  pipes  to  lie  made  with  a  single,  double, 
and  so  un,  to  a  sextuple  bore,  and  mark  what  tone 
every  one  giveth." — Bacon. 

(3)  A  hole  made  in  any  other  way.    Spec. — 

(a)  A  small  hole  or  crevice  ;   a  place  used 
for  shelter,    especially   for  smaller    animals. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  sonne  bem  ful  bright 
Schon  opou  the  queue 
At  a  bore." 

•Sir  Tristrem,  p.  1SS, 
"  Schute  was  the  door :  in  at  a  boir  I  blent." 

Pulice  of  Honour,  iii.  «9. 
"  And  into  hols  and  Imrs  thame  hyd." 
Burel :  Pilg.  { Watson's  Coll. ),  ii.  23,  24.    (Jamiesim.) 

(b)  A  rift  in   the    clouds  ;  a  similar  open 
space  between  trees  in  a  wood.    (Scotch.) 

"  When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  treei, 
Kirk-Alloway  seemVI  in  a  bleeze  ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing." 
Burns :  Tarn  IfSlumter. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things:  Importance. 

"  I  have  words  to  s  ,eak  in  thine  ear  will  make  the* 
dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  tore  of  the 
matter.  * —bhaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

(2)  Of  persons   or    things:    A    person   who 
wearies  one  by  perpetually  calling  when  there 
is  no  time  to  receive  visitors,  or  by  harping 
on  a  subject  in  which  one  has  no  interest,  or 
in  some  similar  way.     Also  a  thing  similarly 
wearisome. 

3.  In  special  phrases  : 

U  (1)  A  blue  bore :  An  opening  in  the  clouds 
when  the  sky  is  thick  and  gloomy.  (Scotch.) 
(Lit.  <e  Fig.) 

"  This  style  pleased  us  well.  It  was  the  first  blue 
hurt  tuat  did  appear  in  our  cloudy  sky."—  uattlit: 
Lett.  1.  171. 

*  (2)  The  bores  of  hearing :  The  ears. 

"  For  mines  beyond  beyond— say,  and  speak  thick; 
Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  -f  /tearing." 
Shakesp. :  Cymbel..  UL  a. 
II.  Technically : 
1.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  tool  bored  to  fit  the  shank  of  a  foroed 
nail,  and  adapted  to  hold  it  while  the  head  is 
brought  to  shape  by  the  hammer.     The  de- 
pression in  the  face  of  the  bore  is  adapted  to 
the  shape  required  of  the   chamfered  under 
part  of  the  head. 

(2)  The  cavity  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder, 
pump-barrel,  pipe,  cannon,  barrel  of  a  (ire-arm, 
&c.     In  mechanics  it  is  expressed  in  inches  of 


fate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  <*»-e.     ey-a.    qu-kw. 
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diameter  ;  in  cannon  in  the  weight  in  pounds 
of  solid  round  shot  adapted  thereto. 

(3)  The  capacity  of  a  boring  tool,  as  the 
bore  of  an  auger. 

2.  Mtisic :  The  calibre  of  a  wind  instrument, 
as  the  bore  of  a  flute. 

bore  (2),  s.  [Icel.  bdra  =  a  wave,  a  billow  caused 
by  wind  (Wedgwond  and  Skeat) ;  N.  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  bor ;  O.  H.  Ger.  por  =  height,  top. 
Remotely  connected  with  A.S.  beran,  benran 
•=  to  bear.] 
Physic.  Geog.  <t  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  A  tidal  wave  running  with  fearful  height 
»nd   velocity  up  various   rivers.     In  India 
It  occurs  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  but, 
according  to  an  "  Anglo-Burman,"  is  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  the  Sittang  between  Ran- 

foon  and  Moulmein  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 
n  Britain  a  bore  rushes  at  spring  tides  up 
the  Bristol  Channel  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
being  narrowed  by  the  funnel-shaped  estuary 
of  the  Severn,  rises  into  a  bore  below  Newn- 
ham,  and  does  not  entirely  expend  its  force 
till  it  has  passed  Gloucester.  It  affects  also 
the  river  Parrett,  just  below  Bridgewater, 
and  other  rivers  which  run  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  There  is  a  bore  also  in  the  Solway. 
[EAGRE,  HYGRE.] 

"The  bore  had  certainly  alarmed  na  lor  ninety  or  a 
hundred  seconds.  "-De  Quincey :  Works,  2nd  ed.,  i.  106. 

2.  Less  prnperly :  A  very  high  tidal  wave, 
not,  however,  so  abrupt  as  in  No.  1,  seen  iu 
the  English  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  &c. 
(Dana.) 

bor'-e-al,  a.  [In  Pr.  boreal;  Sp.  boredl ; 
Port,  vor'eal ;  Ital.  boreale ;  Lat.  borealis  ;  from 
Boreas  (q.v.).]  Northern. 

"Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye, 
Before  the  boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly." 

Pope. 

boreal-pole,  ».  In  French  terminology, 
the  South-seeking  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Boreal  Province. 

Zoology  :  The  second  of  eighteen  provinces 
within  which  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  distributed 
sea  and  fresh-water  mollusca.  The  Boreal 
Province  extends  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  to  Iceland, 
the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Norway  from  North  Cape  to  the  Naze. 
75  per  cent,  of  the  Scandinavian  shells  are 
common  to  Britain,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Sea-shells  found  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
north  of  Cape  Cod,  occur  also  in  the  North 
Sea.  Some  of  the  principal  species  are  Teredo 
navalis,  Pholas crispata,  Myaarenaria,  Saxicava 
rugosa,  Telliiia  solidula,  Lucina  borealis,  As- 
tarte  borealis,  Cyprina  Islaiulica,  Leda  pygmea, 
Nucula  tenuis,  Mytilus  edulis,  Modiola  modio- 
lus,  Pecten  Islandicus,  Ostrea  edulis,  Annmia 
ephippium,  Terebratidinacaput-serpentis,  Rhyn- 
conella  psittacea,  Chiton  marmoreus,  Dentalium 
entale,  Margarita  undulata,  Littorina  grcen- 
landica,  Nation,  helicoides,  Scalaria  grcenland- 
ica,  Fusus  antiquus,  Fusus  islandicus,  Trophon 
muricatus,  Trophon  dathratus,  Purpura  lapil- 
lun,  Buccinum  undntum.  Several  genera  are 
now  living  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
which  only  occur  fossil  in  England,  as  Glyci- 
meris,  Cardita,  &c.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mol- 
lusca.) 

Bbr  e-as,  s.  [In  FT.  Boree;  Sp.  &  Port. 
B6reas ;  Ital.  Borea ;  all  from  Lat.  Boreas ; 
Or.  popf'a?  (Boreas)  =  (1)  the  North-wind,  (2) 
the  North.  According  to  Max  Miiller,  Boreas 
is  probably  —  the  wind  of  the  mountains, 
from  Gr.  06po?  (boron),  another  form  of  opo? 
(oros)  —  a  mountain.  ]  The  North-wind,  chiefly 
poetic.  (Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"  The  blustering  Boreat  did  encroche. 
And  beate  upon  the  solitarie  Brere." 

Speruer:  Shep.  Col.  ii. 
"  Never  Boreas'  hoary  path." 

Burnt :  To  Mist  CruOahankt. 

*lx>r-eau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  bourreait.]  An 
executioner.  [BuKio.] 

bbre'-cole,  s.  [From  bore  (1)  ;  and  colt  (q.v.).] 
A  loose  or  open-headed  variety  of  the  cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea).  It  is  also  frequently  known 
in  ordinary  language  as  sprouts. 

bored,  pa.  par.    [BORE,  ».*.] 
bore'-dom.  s.    [Eng.  bore  (1),  s. ;  -dam.} 

1,  The  state  of  being  bored. 

2.  Bores  collectively. 


*  bdr'-ee,  ».     [Fr.   bourree  -  a  rustic  dance 
originally  belonging  to  Auvergne.]    A  dance 
in  common  time,  of  French  or  Spanish  origin. 

"  Dick  could  neatly  dance  a  Jig, 
But  Tom  was  best  at  boreet. 

Swift :  Tom  i  Dick. 

bor-ecn',  ».    [Ir.]    A  bridle-path. 

"  A  little  further  on  branched  off  suddenly  a  narrow 
bridle-path,  or  boreen.  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of 
the  country."— Daily  /.'««,  Nov.  8,  1880, 

*  bb'r'-el,  s.    [BORRELL.] 


borel-folk,  «.    [BOR- 


*  borel   folk, 

RELL-FOLK.] 

*  bore-lych,  a.    [BURLY.]    (Sir  Gaw.  and  the 
Green  Knight,  766.) 

*  bor'-en,  pa.  par.    [BORN.] 

bbr'-er,  s.    [Eng.  bor(e);  -er.    In  Ger.  bohrer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  living  beings :  A  person  who  or  a  living 
being  which  bores.    [II.  Zool.] 

2.  Of  things  :  An  instrument  used  for  boring. 

"  The  master-bricklayer  must  try  all  the  founda- 
tions with  a  borer,  such  as  well-diggers  use  to  try  the 
ground.'  —Moxun. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  name  for  a  worm-like  fish,  the  Myxine 
glntinosa,  called  also  the  Glutinous  Hag  and 
the  Blind-iish. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Terebella,  a 
genus  of  Annelids. 

2.  Coopering :   A  semi-conical  tool  used  to 
enlarge  bung-holes  and  give  them  a  flare. 

f  Analogous  instruments,  used  in  some 
other  trades,  are  called  by  the  same  name. 

bdr'-eth-yl,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  bor(on);  ethyl] 

Chem  :  B(C2H5)3.  It  is  formed  by  acting  on 
boric  ether  (CaHs^BOjCa  thin  limpid  fragrant 
liquid,  boiling  at  119",  decomposed  by  water), 
with  zinc  ethyl.  Borethyl  is  a  colourless, 
pungent,  irritating,  mobile  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0'696, 
and  boiling  at  95°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
takes  fire  in  the  air  spontaneously,  burning 
with  green  smoky  flame.  It  unites  with  am- 
monia. 

*  bore'-tree,  s.    [BOURTREE.] 

*  bor-ewe,  s.    [BORROW.] 

*  bor-ew-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [BORROW- 
ING.]   (Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  194.) 

*  borg,  s.    [BOROUGH.] 

*  bor- gage,  s.     [From  Eng.  borg  —  a  town, 
and  gage  =  a  pledge.]    A  tenement  in  town 
held  by  a  particular  tenure. 

"  Ne  boughte  none  Borgages  '  beo  ye  certeyne." 

Piers  Plow.  Vision,  iii.  7T. 

*  bor'-gen,  pa  par.    [BERGEN.] 

"  Into  sab*  to  borgen  ben." 

Story  of  Gen.  *  Exod.,  2,686. 

*  bor-ges,  *  bor'-geys,  s.    [BURGESS.]  (Ear. 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  366.)   (Sir  Ferum- 
bras,  ed.  Herrtage,  444.) 

borgh,  s.    [BORROW,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

*  borgh,  v.t.    [BORROW,  u]  (Scotch.)  (Balfour: 
Pract.,  p.  340.)    (Jamieson.) 


borghe  (1), 
Vis.,  ii.  87.) 


s.     [BOROUGH.]     (Piers  Plow. 


*  borghe  (2)  (Eng.),  borgh  (Scotch),  s.    [AS. 
borh,  genit.  barges  =  (1)  a  security,  a  pledge, 
loan,  bail,  (2)  a  person  who  gives  security,  a 
surety,  bondsman,  or  debtor  ;    Dut.  borg  —  a 
pledge.)    [BORROW,  s.]     A  pledge  ;  a  surety. 
(Piers  Plow.  Vis.,  vii.  83.) 

*I  (1)  Lattin  to  borgh  :  Laid  in  pledge. 

"...    to  have  bene  In/tin  to  borgh  to  the  saide 
Alexr.  .  .  ."— Act*,  Audit  A,  1482,  p.  loo. 

(2)  To  strek,  or  stryk,  a  borgh :  To  enter  into 
suretyship  or  cautionary  on  any  ground. 

"Quhare  tw»   partiis  apperis  at  the  bar,  and  the 
tane  strek  a  borgh  apoue  a  weir  of  law,"  Ac.—  Ja.  1. 

*  bor-goun,  v.i.     [BURGEON.]      (Ear.    Eng. 
Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  1,042.) 

*  bor-goune,  *.    [BURGEON.]    (Allit.  Poems ; 
Decline  of  Goodness,  1,042.) 

bor'- 1C,  a.      fEng.,   &c.,   bor(on);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  boron  (q.v.). 

boric  acid,  boracic  acid,  *. 

L  Chem.  :    Boric  acid,  or  orthoboric  acid, 


B(OH)j,  is  formed  by  dissolving  boron  tri- 
oxide  (RjOj)  in  water.  It  occurs  in  the  steam 
which  issues  from  volcanic  vents  in  Tuscany 
called  suffioni,  or  fumaroles.  These  are  di« 
rected  into  artificial  lagoons,  the  water  of 
which  becomes  charged  with  boric  acid,  and 
it  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation.  Boric 
acid  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  on  BN  (nitride  of  boron),  which  is  de- 
composed by  it  into  boric  acid  and  ammonia. 
Boric  acid  crystallizes  out  in  six-sided  laminae, 
which  are  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
it  forms  salts  and  borates,  which  are  very  un- 
stable, as  Mg"3(BC>3)2  (magnesium  ortho- 
borate),  being  a  tribasic  acid.  Its  solution  in 
alcohol  burns  with  a  green-edged  flame.  Boric 
acid  turns  litmus  paper  brown,  even  in  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  brown 
colour  thus  formed  is  turned  a  dirty  blue  by 
caustic  soda.  Pyroboric  acid,  11-28407,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  for  a  long  time  the  crystals 
of  orthoboric  acid  at  140°  C.  Its  chief  salts 
are  borax,  NaaB.^,  sodium  pyroborate,  and 
Ca"B4t)7,  calcium  pyroborate,  which  occurs 
as  the  mineral  borocalcite.  Metaboric  acid, 
B'"O(OH),  is  formed  when  boric  acid  is  heated 
to  100° ;  it  is  a  white  powder.  Its  salts  are 
called  metaborates  ;  as,  barium  inelaborate, 
Ba"(BO'2)2;and  calcium  metaborate,Ca"(BC>2)<!, 
a  white  powder  precipitated  when  CaCLj  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  borax  ;  the  calcium  salt 
is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  NH^Cl'. 

2.  A/in.. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Sassolite 
(q.v.). 

bb'r'-ick-ite,  s.   [From  Boricky,  who  analyzed 
it.] 

Min. :  A  reddish-brown  opaque  mineral  of 
waxy  lustre,  occurring  reniform  or  massive. 
It  contains  phosphoric  acid,  19'35 — 29'49 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  52'29— 52'99  ;  water,  19'06 
— 19'96 ;  lime,  7"29 — 8'16  ;  and  magnesia,  0 — 
0-4 1  It  occurs  in  Styria  and  Bohemia.  (Dana.) 

bor  -fl-la,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful  ] 
Jfeti.il. :  A  rich  copper  ore  in  dust. 

bor  ing,  *bor'-yhge,  *  bbr'-i-inde,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BORE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <fc  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or   process  of  per- 
forating   wood,   iron,    rocks,   or    other   hard 
substances  by  means  of  instruments  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

"Borynge  or  percynge.  Perforncio."  —  Prompt. 
Para. 

2.  A  place  made  by  boring,  or  where  boring 
operations  are  iu  progress. 

3.  PI. :  Chips  or  fragments  which  drop  from 
a  hole  which  is  in  the  process  of  being  bored. 

boring  and  tenoning  machine,  a. 

Wheelwrighting :  A  machine  adapted  to 
bore  the  holes  in  the  fellies  and  to  cut  the 
tenons  on  the  ends  of  the  spokes. 

boring-bar,  s. 

Metal-working : 

1.  A  bar  supported  axially  in  the  bore  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  or  cylinder,  and   carrying 
the  cutting-tool,  which  has  a  traversing  mo- 
tion, and  turns  off  the  inside  as  tiie  gun  or 
cylinder  rotates. 

2.  A    cutter-stock    used    in  other    boring- 
machines,  such  as  those  for  boring  the  brasses 
of  pillow-blocks.    (Knight.) 

boring-bench,  s. 

Wood-working  :  A  bench  fitted  for  the  use 
of  boring  machinery  or  appliances.  [BENCH- 
DRILL.] 

boring-bit,  s.  A  tool  adapted  to  be  used 
in  a  brace.  It  has  various  forms,  enumerated 
under  the  head  of  BIT  (q.v.). 

boring-block,  s. 

Metal-working:  A  slotted  block  on  which 
work  to  be  bored  is  placed. 

boring-collar,  s.  A  back-plate  provided 
with  a  number  of  tapering  holes,  either  of 
which  may  be  brought  in  line  witli  a  piece  to 
be  bored  and  which  is  chucked  to  the  lathe- 
mandrel.  The  end  of  the  piece  is  exposed  at 
the  hole  to  a  boring-tool  which  is  held  against 
it.  (Knight.) 

boring-faucet,  s.  One  which  has  a  bit 
on  iu  end  by  which  it  may  cut  its  own  way 
through  the  head  of  a  cask. 


bSil,  b6y;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  £enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -tious.  -sioua.  -cious=shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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bOZing-gage,  *.  A  clamp  to  be  attached 
to  an  auger  or  a  bit-shank  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  point,  to  limit  the  penetration  of  the 
tool  when  it  has  reached  the  determinate 
depth.  (Knight.) 

boring-instruments,  s.  [BORING-MA- 
CHINES.] 

boring-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  for  boring 
wheels  or  short  cylinders.  The  wheel  or 
cylinder  is  fixed  on  a  large  chuck  screwed  to 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

boring-machines,  s.  pi  Machines  by 
whieh  holes  are  made  by  the  revolution  of  the 
tool  or  of  the  object  around  the  tool,  but  not 
including  the  simple  tool  itself.  Thus  an 
augur,  gimlet,  awl,  or  any  bit  adapted  for 
boring,  independently  of  the  machinery  for 
driving  it,  would  not  be  a  boring-machine.  A 
brace  is  on  the  dividing  line,  if  such  there  be, 
but  is  not  included  under  the  term  boring- 
machines.  (Knight.) 

boring  mollusca,  s.  The  principal  bor- 
ing mollusca  are  the  Teredo,  which  perforates 
timber,  arid  Pholas,  which  bores  into  chalk, 
clay,  and  sandstone.  These  shells  are  sup- 
posed to  bore  by  mechanical  means,  either  by 
the  foot  or  by  the  valves.  But  certain  shells, 
as  LiUiodoimis,  Gastrochajna,  Saxicava,  and 
Ungulina,  which  attack  the  hardest  marble 
and  the  shells  of  other  mollusca,  have 
smooth  valves  and  a  small  foot,  and  have  a 
limited  power  of  movement — (the  Saxicava  is 
even  fixed  in  its  crypt  by  a  byssns) — so  they 
have  been  supposed  either  to  dissolve  the 
rock  by  chemical  means,  or  else  to  wear  it 
away  with  the  thickened  anterior  margins  of 
the  mantle.  The  boring  mollusks  have  been 
called  "stone-eaters"  (lithopluiiji),  and  "wood- 
eaters  "  (xylophagi),  and  some  at  least  are 
obliged  to  swallow  the  material  produced 
by  their  operations,  though  they  derive  no 
nourishment  from  it.  No  boring  mollusk 
deepens  or  enlarges  its  burrow  after  attaining 
the  full  growth  usual  to  its  species.  The 
animals  do  great  injury  to  ships,  piers,  and 
breakwaters.  • 

boring-rod,  s.  An  instrument  used  in 
boring  for  water,  &c.  [BORING-MACHINES.] 

boring-table,  s.  The  platform  of  a 
boring-machine  on  which  the  work  is  laid, 

boring-tool,  s. 

Metal-working :  A  cutting-tool  placed  in  a 
cutter-head  to  dress  round  holes. 

*  borith,  s.     [BuRYT.]    (Bailey.) 

bork-hau'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Moritz 
Borkliausen,  a  German,  who  published  a  bo- 
tanical work  in  1790.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteracese  (Composites)  and  the  sub- 
order Ligulifloroe  (Cichoraceae).  The  British 
flora  contains  two  wild  species,  Borlchausi.a 
fcetiila,  the  fetid,  and  B.  taraxifvlia,  the  small, 
rough  Borkliausia,  besides  an  introduced 
species,  R.  setnsa.  They  are  not  common,  and 
no  special  interest  attaches  to  them. 

bor-la'  §I-a,  s.  [From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Borlase, 
F.  R.S.,  an  English  naturalist  and  antiquarian, 
born  in  Cornwall,  on  February  2nd,  1095,  and 
died  there  August  31st,  1772.] 

Zool.:  A  Ribbon  Worm,  belonging  to  the 
family  NemertidfB.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  France  ;  is  of  nocturnal  habits, 
and  attains  the  length  of  fifteen  feet. 

•  bor-lycb,  a.     [BURLY.]     (Ear.  Eng.  Allit. 
Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  1,488.) 

>bormyn,v.«.    [BURN.] 

"  flormi/n'.  orpulchyn'  (bornyn,  K.  P.  boornyn,  H.). 
Polio,  filth."—  Prompt.  Pare. 

born,  borne,  *  bb'r'-en,  *  bor'-un, 
*bbre,  *  y-bbre,  pa.  par.  [BEAR,  v.] 

I.  Of  born  and  the  f>!li?r  forms  given  above : 
Brought  into  the  world,  brought  into  life, 
brought  forth,  produced.  (Used  either  of  the 
simple  fact  of  birth  or  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  it.) 

IF  (1)  Formerly  all  the  foregoing  forms  were 
used  except  born,  which  is  modern. 

"  For  he  was  ybort  at  Rome,  .  .  .  '—Hob.  Clone. 
P.  90. 

"  How  he  had  lyned  syii  he  wag  bore." 

Robt.  Manning  of  Urunne.  6,646. 
"  Whanne  Jhesns  was  borun  in  Bethleem,  .  .  ." — 
Wycl.ff,  (Purvey).  Matt.  ii.  1. 


(2)  Now  born  alone  is  used,  complete  dis- 
tinction in  meaning  having  been  established 
between  it  and  borne  II.  (2). 


IT  Special  phrase.  Born  again  :  Caused  to 
undergo  the  new  birth  ;  regenerated,  trans- 
formed in  character,  imbued  with  spiritual 
life. 

II.  Of  tlie  forms  borne  and  *  born  :  Carried, 
supported,  sustained. 

If  *  (1)  Formerly :  Of  the  form  born,  now 
quite  obsolete  in  this  sense. 

" .  .  .  to  have  burn  up  and  sustained  themselves  so 
long  under  such  fierce  assaults,  as  Christianity  hath 
done!"—  Tillotson  (3rd  ed.,  17221,  vol.  i.,  ser.  n. 

(2)  Now :  Only  of  the  form  borne. 
"  From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  Iwauty  is  borne— 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  ot  Lorn  ! " 

Campbell:  (Jlenara. 

borne-down,  a.     Depressed  in  body,  in 
mind,  or  in  external  circumstances.     (Used  of 
individuals  or  of  collective  bodies.)    (Scotch.) 
".    .   .    opprest   and    borne-down   churches."—  Pet. 
North  of  Irel.  Actl  Ait.  1C44,  p.  215. 

*  borne,  s.    [A.S.  burna ;  Dut.  borne  =  a  stream, 

a  spring.]    [BURN  (2).]     A  stream,  what  the 
Scotch  call  a  "  burn." 

"  Vnder  a  hrode  banke,  bl  a  bornes  side, 
And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  inked  in  the  wateres." 
Pien  Plow.  r».,  Prol.,  8,  9. 

*  borned,   *  bornyd,  pa.   par.     [BORNYN.] 
Burnished.     (Chaucer.) 

"  Sheldes  fresshe  and  plates  borned  bright." 

Lyagale :  St.,ry  of  Thebei,  1,123. 

Gold  bornyd :  Burnished  with  gold. 

bbV-ne-ene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Borne(o);  -ewe.] 
Camphor  oil  of  Borneo,  CloHifi.  An  oily 
liquid  extracted  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
can  also  be  obtained  from  oil  of  valerian  by 
fractional  distillation.  Borneene  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  has  the  odour  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Bbr'-ne-b,  s.  &  a.  [From  Brunai,  the  local 
name  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
proper.  ] 

A.  As  substantive:    An   island,   about  800 
miles  long  by  700  broad,  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago,  between  7"  4'  and  4°  10'  S.  lat.  and 
108°  50'  and  119°  20'  E.  long. 

B.  As  adjective :   Growing  in  'Borneo  ;   in 
any  way  connected  with  Borneo. 

Borneo  camphor,  s.  A  gum,  called 
also  BORNEOL  (q.v.). 

bbr'-ne-6l,  s.  [From  Borne(o),  and  (alcoh)ol.] 
Chemistry  :  Borneol,  or  Borneo  camphor, 
CioHi7(OH),  occurs  in  the  trunks  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Borneo,  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sodium  or  of  alcoholic  potash  on  common  cam- 
phor. Borneol  is  a  monad  alcohol,  forming 
ethers.  When  heated  with  HC1  in  a  sealed 
tube  CipHj/Cl  (camphyl  chloride)  is  formed. 
By  heating  borneol  with  PaOs  it  is  converted 
into  a  hydrocarbon  borneene(C]0H1g).  Borneol 
forms  small  transparent  crystals,  smelling  like 
camphor  and  pepper ;  melting  at  198°,  and 
boiling  at  212°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  dex- 
trorotary.  Heated  with  nitric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  ordinary  camphor. 

bbr'-ne-Slte,  s.     [From  Borneo  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  O.N.C7Hi4Og,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance melting  at  175°.  It  occurs  in  Borneo 
caoutchouc. 

bbr'-nine,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  bornine;  from 
Von  Born,  an  eminent  mineralogist  of  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Tetradymite 
(q.v.). 

Tf  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  calls  this 
also  Bornitc,  but  Dana  limits  the  latter  term 
to  a  perfectly  distinct  mineral. 

*  born'-ing  rod,  s.    [BONING  ROD.] 

bbr'-nite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bornit.  Named  after 
Yon  Born.]  [BORNINE.] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  brittle  mineral,  occur- 
ring massive,  granular,  or  compact.  The  hard- 
ness is  3,  the  sp.  gr.  4'4— 5'5,  the  lustre  metallic, 
the  colour  between  red  and  brown,  the  streak 
pale  greyish-black,  slightly  shining.  Compo- 
sition :  Copper,  50—71  ;  sulphur,  21 -4—28-24  ; 
iron,  6'41— 18'3.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of  copper 
found  in  Cornwall,  where  the  miners  call  it 


horse-flesh  ore  ;  at  Rou  Island  in  Killarney, 
in  Ireland;  in  Norway,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Siberia,  and  North  and  South  America.  (Dana.) 

[BORNINE.] 

*  bor'-nyn,  v.i.    [0.  Fr.  burnir  =  to  burnish.] 
[BURN,  v.]    To  burnish.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bor-nyst,  pa-  par.      [BURNISHED.]     (Bar. 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Pearl,  77.) 

bbr-S-cal'-Cite.s.  [Eng.,<Stc., boro(n); calcite.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Borouatrocalcite  and 
Ulexite  (q.v.). 

bbr'-on,  s.     [From  borax  (q.v.).] 

Chemistry :  A  triatomic  element,  symbol  B. 
At.  Wt.  11.  It  occurs  in  nature  combined  in 
the  form  of  boracic  acid  B(OH)i  and  its  salts. 
Boron  is  obtained  by  fusing  Iboric  trioxide 
B2O3  with  sodium.  It  is  a  tasteless,  in- 
odorous, brown  powder,  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  iu  water, 
permanent  in  the  air  ;  burnt  in  chlorine  gas  it 
forms  boron  chloride  BC13,  a  volatile,  fusing 
liquid,  boiling  at  18'23,  sp.  gr.  1-35 ;  it  is-  de- 
composed by  water  into  boric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  amorphous  boron  is 
heated  with  aluminium  the  boron  dissolves  in 
it,  and  separates  out  as  the  metal  cools.  The 
aluminium  is  removed  by  caustic  soda.  It 
crystallizes  in  monoclinic  octohedra,  which 
scratch  ruby  and  corundum,  but  are  scratched 
by  the  diamond;  the  sp.  gr.  is  2'(J8.  Heated 
in  oxygen  it  ignites,  and  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  brown  trioxide.  Amorphous  boron, 
fused  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  explodes. 
Boron  forms  one  oxide  BL>OS,  obtained  by 
heating  boric  acid  to  redness ;;  it  forms  a  glassy, 
hygroscopic,  transparent  solid,  volatile  at 
white  heat.  It  dissolves  metallic  oxides, 
yielding  coloured  beads  (see  Borax-beads). 
Boron  unites  with  fluorine,  forming  a  colour- 
less gas  BF3,  having  a  great  affinity  for  water. 
It  carbonizes  organic  bodies  ;  700  volumes  are 
soluble  in  one  volume  of  water,  forming  an 
oily  fusing  liquid.  Amorphous  boron  com- 
bines directly  with  nitrogen,  forming  boron 
nitride  BN,  a  light  amorphous  white  solid 
which,  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  yields 
ammonia  and  boric  acid. 

bbr-o-na-tro-cal'-cite,    s.      [Eng.,    &c. 

born(n);  natro(n);  calcite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ulexite  (Dana)  (q.v.X 

bbr-o'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Borone, 
an  Italian  servant  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  the  botanist 
and  traveller  in  Greece.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rutaceae  (Rueworts).  The  species  are 
pretty  little  Australian  plants,  flowering  all 
the  year,  and  generally  sweet-scented. 

bbr-O-Sll'-l-Cate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  boro(r>);  sili- 
cate.] 

Bnrosilicate  of  lime :  A  compound  consisting 
of  a  borate  and  a  silicate. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Datolite  (q.v.). 

bor'-ough  (1),  *  bor'-bw,  *  bor'-rbw  (gh 
silent),  *  bor-ewe,  *  borw,  *  borwe, 
*  borwgh,  *  borgh,  *  borghe,  *  borg, 
burgh,  *  burghe,  *  burw,  *  burio, 

s.  &  a.  [A.S.  burn;  genit.  burge;  dat. 
byrig ;  genit.  plural  burga  =  (1)  a  town, 
a  city ;  (2)  a  fort,  a  castle ;  (3)  a  court,  a 
palace,  a  house;  burg  —  a  hill,  a  citadel; 
burgh,  burig,  burug,  bitruh,  bureg  =  a.  city; 
burh  —  a  hill ;  Icel.  borg  —  a  fort,  a  borough  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  borg  =  a  castle,  a  fort,  a  strong 
place ;  O.S.  burg ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  burg  = 
a  castle,  a  stronghold;  M.  H.  Ger.  burc; 
O.  H.  Ger.  puruc,  pure ;  Goth,  baurgs; 
Lat.  burgus  =;  a  castle,  a  fort ;  Macedonian 
/3upyo5  (Imrgos);  Gr.  Trvp-yos  (purgos)  =  a  tower, 
especially  one  attached  to  the  walls  of  a  city  ; 
plural  —  the  city  walls  with  their  towers; 
^lip/cos  (phurkos)  =  same  meaning.  From  A.S. 
beorgan  =  (1)  to  protect,  (2)  to  fortify  ;  beorh, 
beorg  =  a  hill ;  Moeso-Goth.  bairgan  =  to 
hide,  preserve,  keep;  bairys  =  a  mountain; 
Ger.  berg  =  a  mountain.  [BERO.]  Compare 
also  Mahratta,  &c., poor,  pfir  =  a  town,  a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  In  England: 

1.  Formerly : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  town,  a  city. 

"  Nothcles  thanne  thai  prikede  faite.  til  thay  wer 
passed  Hit  borwgh."— Sir  Ferumb.  (eil.  Herrtage),  1,767. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    se,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 


borough— borrow 
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In  sense  I.  1.  (1)  it  might  be  used  of  foreign 
towns  and  cities. 

"  Sltheu  the  sege  and  the  amiint  watz  sezed  at  Troye 
The  borgh  brittened  and  brent 

Sir  Oaw.  and  the  Or.  Knight,  L  2. 

*  (2)  Spec.  :  A  walled  town  or  other  fortified 
place,  also  a  castle. 

2.  Now :  A  town,  corporate  or  not,  which 
•ends  a  burgess  or  burgesses  to  Parliament. 

"  For  you  hare  the  whole  bormffh,  with  all  its  love- 
makings  and  scandal-mongeries,  contentions  and  con- 
tentments."— Carlyte :  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ». 

n.  In  Scotland  (the  form  burgh  being  gene- 
rally used)  : 

1.  An  incorporated  town. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2. 

HI.  •?*  Ireland :  The  same  as  in  England. 

" ....  all  the  cities  and  boroughl  in  Ireland."— 
Jlacaulay  :  lliit.  fng.,  ch.  xil. 

IV.  In  the  United  States :  An  incorporated 
town  or  village. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  a  borough.  [See 
the  subjoined  compounds.] 

borough-court,  s.  A  court  of  very 
limited  jurisdiction,  held  in  particular  burghs 
or  suburbs  for  convenience  sake,  by  prescrip- 
tion, charter,  or  Act  of  Parliament  (Black- 
ftone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  6.) 

borough  English,  borough-eng- 
lish, s.  [Called  English  (as  opposed  to 
Norman)  because  it  came  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  borough  because  prevalent  in 
various  ancient  boroughs  (Blackstone).']  A 
custom  existent  in  some  places  by  which  on 
the  death  of  a  father  the  youngest  son  inherits 
the  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  his  older 
brothers.  Similarly,  if  the  owner  die  without 
issue,  his  youngest  brother  obtains  the  pro- 
perty. (Blackstone :  Comm.,  i.,  Introd.,  §3; 
Cowel,  &c.) 

".  .  .  .  and  therefore  called  borouyft^nglish."— 
BlacJutone:  Comment,.,  Introd.,  $  3. 

borough-head,  s.  The  same  as  a  head- 
borough,  the  chief  of  a  borough,  a  constable. 

borough-holder,  s.  A  head-borough,  a 
borsholder. 

borough- kind, «.  [BOROUGH  ENGLISH.] 
borough  man,  «.  A  burgess,  a  citizen. 

borough-master,  s. 

*  1.  A  burgomaster. 

*  2.  The  head  of  the  corporation  in  certain 
Irish  boroughs. 

3.  One  who  owned  a  borough,  and  was  able 
to  control  the  election  of  its  member  before 
the  Reform  Act  (1832). 

borough-monger,  s.  One  who  tries  to 
make  money  out  of  the  patronage  of  a 
borough. 

"  No  office- clerks  with  busy  face. 
To  make  fools  wonder  as  they  pass, 
Whisper  dull  nothings  in  hia  ear, 
"Boat  some  rogne  horough-monrter  there." 
Cooper:  The  Retreat  of  Arittipput,  epist.  1. 

borough-reeve,  s.  [Reeve  is  from  A.S. 
gerefa  —  (1)  a  companion,  a  fellow  ;  (2)  a  reeve 
or  sheriff,  the  fiscal  officer  of  a  shire,  county, 
or  city  ;  (3)  a  steward,  bailiff,  an  agent.]  A 
fiscal  officer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  boroughs, 
sometimes  called  also  port-reeve,  and  corre- 
sponding also  to  the  shire-reeve  of  the  county 
districts. 

borough  -  sessions,  ».  Courts  esta- 
blished in  boroughs  under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Acts  of  1835.  They  are  held  by 
the  recorders  of  the  respective  courts,  and  are 
generally  quarterly. 

borough-town,  s.    A  corporate  town. 

*  bor  -ough  (2)  (gh  silent^ ,  s.    [A.S.  borh  =  a) 

a  security,  pledge,  loan,  bail,  (2)  one   who 

gives  such  security,  a  surety,  bondsman,  or 

debtor  ;  borg  =  a  loan,  a  pledge.  ]   [BoRROWE.  ] 

Old  English  law : 

1.  A   pledge    or    security    given    by   ten 
freeholders,  with  their  families,  for  the  good 
conduct    of    each    other  ;    a    frank-pledge. 
[See  No.  2.    See  also  FRANK-PLEDGE.]    [BoR- 
KOWE.] 

2.  The  association  of  ten  freeholders,  with 
their  families,  giving  such  a  pledge.     Accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  this  system  of  giving  frrmk- 
plcdge  was  introduced  into  England  by  King 
Alfred,  having  already,  however,  existed  in 
Denmark,  and  for  a  long  time  before  in  Ger- 


many. Those  associated  together  were  bound 
to  hand  up,  on  demand,  any  offender  existing 
in  their  community.  The  organisation  was 
often  called  a  tithing,  its  head  was  denomi- 
nated head-borough  or  borough-head,  or  bora- 
holder,  i.e.,  boroughs  elder,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  discreetest  man  in  the  fra- 
ternity. (Blackstone  :  Comment,  Introd.,  §  4.) 
Ten  such  tithings  made  a  "  hundred." 

*  bor'-ow  (1),  s.    [BOROUGH  (1).]    A  borough, 
a  city. 

*  bor'-ow  (2),  *  bor'-owe,  *.  [BORROW,  *.] 

(Spenser:  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  851.) 

*  bcV-ow-en,  *  bor'-ow-^n,  v.t.   [BORROW, 
v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 


*  bbV-ow-er,  *.       [BORROWER.] 
Parv.) 


(Prompt. 


*  bor'-ow-jrng, ».  &  a.    [BORROWING.] 

bor'-ra,  *  bor'-radh,  s.    [From  Dan.  berg  = 
a  strong  place  (?).]     [BOROUGH  (1).] 

Archceol. :  A  term  used  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  for  a  congeries  of  stones  covering 
cells.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  burial- 
places  of  heroes  or  skulking  places  of  rob- 
bers, but  were  more  probably  receptacles  for 
plunder.  [BOURACH,  BRUGH.] 

"  Borra,  or  borradh,  is  also  a  pile  of  stones,  but 
differs  from  a  cairn  in  many  respects,  viz.,  in  external 
figure,  being  always  oblong,  in  external  construction, 
and  in  its  size  and  design."— Statitt.  Ace.  Scotland, 
riv.  527.  KelpeUon:  Argylethire. 


bor'-rach  (eft.  guttural),  s.    [BOURACH.  ] 


essel  for  wine  in  travelling.]    [BORACHIO.J 


*  bor'-radh,  s.    [BORRA.]    (Scotch.) 

bor^-ral  tree,  s.  An  expression  of  doubtful 
origin' and  meaning.  The  suggestion  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Bourtree  (q.v.)  is  due  to  Dr. 
Jamieson  ;  it  has  been  generally  adopted, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it. 

"  Bound  the  auld  borral-tree, 
Or  bourock  by  the  bnrn  side." 

Hogg  :  Brownie  of  Bodibeck,  L  218-17. 

*  bor'-reX  *  bor'-ell,  *  bor'-rell,  ».  &  a. 

[Old  Fr.  burel  =  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  ; 
Low.  Lat.  burellus  —  the  cloth  now  described. 
Compare  Fr.  bure,  burat  =  drugget ;  Prov. 
burel  —  brown.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  fabrics  (generally  of  the  form  borel)  : 

(1)  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  of  a  brown  colour. 
(Chaucer.) 

(2)  A  light  stuff  with  a  silken  warp  and 
woollen  woof.    (Fleming.) 

2.  Of  the  wearer  of  such  fabrics  : 

(1)  One  of  the  inferior  order  of  peasantry  ;  a 
rustic. 

(2)  A  layman  as  distinguished  from  a  clergy- 
man. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  coarse  cloth. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  wearer  of  such  cloth, 
viz. ,  to  one  of  the  peasant  class  ;  rude,  rustic, 
clownish. 

(1)  Old  English : 

"  How  be  I  am  but  rode  and  borrett." 

Speruer :  Shtp.  Cat.,  vii. 

(2)  Scotch : 

"...  whilkare  thinjrs  fitter  for  thim  to  Judge  of 
than  a  barrel  man  like  me."— Scott  :  Jtedgauntlet, 
let  xi. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  layman. 

borrel  folk,  borel- folk,  s.  pi. 

1.  Rustic  people. 

2.  The    laity    as    opposed   to   the    clergy. 

[BUREL-CLERK.] 

"Our  orisonns  ben  more  effectnel. 
And  more  we  se  of  pocklis  score  thinges 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  thay  ben  kinges." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,451. 

borrel-loon,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
a  low,  uncultivated  rustic.  (Scotch.) 

borr el-man,  s.   An  uncultivated  peasant. 

Bor'-rel-ists,  s.  pi.  [From  Borrel,  the  founder 
of  the  sect.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  in  Holland  who 
reject  the  sacraments  and  other  externals  of 
Christian  worship,  combining  this  with  aus- 
terity of  life. 


bor'-rer-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Borrer,  F.L.S.,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  bo- 
tanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens  containing  srecies 
which  grow  on  trees  or  the  ground,  and  are 
branched,  bushy,  or  tufted  little  plants,  one 
species  farinaceous.  Several  are  British. 

bor-rer'-I-a,  s.    [BORRERA.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  of  which  one 
species,  Borreria  ferruginea  and  B.  podya, 
both  from  Brazil,  yield  a  bastard  ipecacuanha. 

*  bor'-rSt,  s.      [From  Dut.  borat  =  a  certain 
li^ht  stuff  of  silk  and  fine  wool     (Sewel.).] 
Bombasin.    (Scotch.) 

"  Bombasie  or  borrett,  narrow,  the  single  peece  cont 
TV.  elus— xx  L"-  Ratet,  A.  161L  Boratuet,  ib.  1670, 
p.  7. 

*  bor'-row  (1),    *  bor'-rowe,  *  bor'-ow, 
*  bor'-owe,     *  bor'-ewe,     *  bor'-we, 
*borw,  'borh,  * borgh.  *borghe (£»?.), 
borow,  *  borwch,  *  borwgh,  *  bowrch, 
•borgh,  *borch  (Scotch),  s.     [A.S.  borh, 
genit.  barges  —  (1)  a  security,  pledge,  loan,  or 
bail,  (2)  a  person  who  gives  security,  a  surety, 
bondsman,  or  debtor  (Bosworth);  Sw.  borgen 
=  bail,  security,  surety  ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  burg  = 
pledge,  bail,  trust,  credit ;  Ger.  borg  =  credit, 
borrowing.] 

1.  Oftliings: 

(1)  A  pledge,  a  surety. 

"  And  thar  till  into  borwch  draw  I 
Myn  herytage  all  halily. 
The  king  thocht  be  was  traiet  Inewch 
Sen  lie  in  bowrch  hys  landis  drewch." 

The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat).  bk.  i.,  KS-M. 
"  This  was  the  first  snurse  of  shepheards  sorowe. 
That  now  uill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  borrowe." 
S/.eiuer  :  Shtp.  Cal ,  T. 

(2)  The  act  of  borrowing  or  taking  as  a  loan. 

"  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week." 

Shakeip. :  Wint.  Tale,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  Beings  or  jwrsons :  A  surety,  a  pledge, 
a  bail  ;  one  who  stands  security. 

"  He  that  biddeth  borroweth,  &  bringeth  himself  la 

dft. 
For  be  /pers  borowen  euer,  and  their   borov  is  God 

almighty. 

To  yeld  hem  that  geueth  hem,  &  yet  nsurie  more." 
Plert  Plow.,  fol.  37.  b. 

"  But  if  he  liue  in  the  life,  that  longeth  to  do  wel. 
For  I  dare  be  hi*  bold  borow,  that  do  bet  wil  h« 

Though  dobest  draw  on  him  day  after  other." 

Ibid.,  fol.  47.  b.    (Jamieton.) 

IT  Special  phrases :  (I)  Have  here  my  faith 
to  borwe :  Have  here  my  faith  for  a  pledge. 
(Chaucer.) 

(2)  Laid  to  borwe :  Pledged.    (Chaucer.) 

(3)  St.  John  to  borrowe ;  Sanct  Johnt  to  borowt, 
or  to  borch :   St.  John  be  your  protector  or 
cautioner ;  St.  John  1)6  or  being  your  security. 

"  Thar  leyffthai  tuk.  with  conforde  into  playn, 
Hand  Jhone  to  borch  thai  suld  meyt  haille  airayn." 
IFaHace.Tii.  336. 

"  With  mony  fare  wele,  and  Ranct  Johne  to  bnrom 
Of  falowe  and  freude.  and  thu*  with  one  assent, 
We  pullit  up  saile  and  fnrth  <mr  wayis  went." 

King  I  Quair,  ii.  4.    (Jamieton.} 

bor'-row,  *  bor'-rowe,  *  bor'-owe, '  bor  - 
we,  *  bor'-ow-en,  *  bor'-wyn,  *  bor- 
ewe,  *  boriwcn,  *  bor'-o-wyn  (£«?.), 
bor'-row,  *  borw,  *  borch,  *  borgh 

(Scotch),  v.t.  [A.S.  boraicn  =  to  borrow,  to 
lend  (Somner) ;  Icel.&Sw.  bnrga;  Dan.borge; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  borgeii  =  to  take  or  give  upon 
trust.  From  A.S.  borg  =  a  loan,  a  pledge.] 
[BORROW,  s.] 
L  Of  giving  security : 

1.  To  give  security  for  property. 

"  Thare  borvn/d  that  Erie  than  his  land, 
That  lay  into  the  kyngis  Ii  nnl  ' 

H'yMoun,  vii.  »,  816. 

2.  To  become  surety  for  a  person. 

"Gif  any  man  borrowet  ajiother  man  to  answereto 
the  Koytc  of  any  partie,  either  he  borrmrrt  him.  at 

I'.-iill  forthcmnmaud  horgl then  aught  he  that 

him  Imrr-ivcd  there  to  ai>i>eare,  and  be  discharged  as 
law  will."—  Karon  Courts,  c.  38. 

IL  Of  asking  in  loan : 

1.  Lit. :  To  ask  and  obtain  money  or  pro- 
perty for  or  upon  loan,  with  the  implied 
intention  of  returning  it  in  due  time. 

(1)  Of  money: 

"...  the  government  was  authorised  to  br  TOW  two 
millions  ana  a  halt"— Macaulay :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  Of  property: 

"  Then  he  said,  Q<>,  Sorrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  mil 
thy  neighlwurs."— 2  Kinfft  iv.  i 

f  In  Exod.  xi.  2,  "...  let  every  man 
borroM!  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of 
her  neighbour,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,"  the  translation  is  incorrect.  The  mar- 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  -  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ginal  rendering  ask  is  accurate.  The  Habrew 
verb  is  b*»i£  (shoal),  the  ordinary  on3  for  ask, 
in  the  sense  of  request  to  be  given,  and  is 
rendered  ask  in  Psalin  ii  8,  &c.,  and  desired 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  taking  without  the  obligation, 
or  in  some  cases  even  the  possibility,  of  re- 
turning what  is  appropriated  Used— 

(a)  In  an  indifferent  sense. 

"These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from 
others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves."— Loclce. 
"  While  hence  they  burrow  vigour  :  .  .  ." 

Thornton:  TheSeatont;  Autumn. 

(b)  In  a  bad  one. 

"  Forgot  the  blush  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrow'd  one  from  art." 
Cowper :  Expostulation. 

Hence  (c)  not  to  borrow  is  more  honourable 
than  to  do  so. 

"  It  gives  a  light  to  every  age. 
It  gives,  but  borrows  none." 

Cooper:  O.  3. ;  The  Light  and.  Glory  of  the  Word. 
"  Itself  a  star,  not  borrowing  light, 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bright." 

Moore  :  fire-  Worshippers. 

*  lK>r'-row  (2),  s.     [BOROUGH  (1).]    (Scotch.) 

borrow  -  mall,      *•       [BURROWMAIL,] 

(Scotch.) 

boV-rowed,  pa-  par.  &  a.    [BORROW,  v.] 
As  participial  adiective: 

1.  Obtained  on  loan. 

".  . .  on  a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned." 
~ifacaulay  :  Itiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Not  genuine  ;  hypocritical. 

"  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  ejvs, 
To  see  th.se  borrow  <l  tears  that  Siuon  sheds  >  * 
Shakesp. :  Ta.rqu.ln  and  Lucrece,  1M<M9. 

borrowed  days,  s.  [BORROWING  UAYS.] 
(Scotch.) 

"  March  said  to  Aperill, 
I  see  three  ln«s  up;m  a  hill ; 
But  lend  yuur  three  first  days  to  me. 
And  1 11  be  bound  to  gar  them  die. 
The  first,  it  sail  be  wind  niid  weet ; 
The  next,  it  sail  he  MUIW  and  sleet ; 
The  third,  it  sail  be  sic  a  freeze, 
Sail  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees.— 
But  when  the  borrowed  dm/s  were  gane, 
The  three  silly  hogs  came  hirpliu  name." 
Gloss,  to  Compl.  of  Scotland.    (Jamieson.) 

bdV-row-er,  *  bSr'-ow-er,  *  bor'-ware, 

.  «.    [Eng.  borrow;  -er.} 

*1.  One  who  is  bound  for  another;  a  se- 
curity, a  bail. 

"  Borware  (borower.  P.).  Jfutuator,  C.  F.  sponsor, 
C*th."-Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  One  who  borrows  ;  one  who  obtains  any- 
thing on  loan.    In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
Under. 

"...  an  indispensable  compensation  for  the  risk 
incurred  from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the  utite, 
and  of  almost  all  private  borrowers,  .  .  ."—J.  X.  Mill: 
Political  Economy,  (1848),  voL  1.,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi.,  §  3, 
p.  207. 

3.  One  who  takes  or  adopts  what  is  another's, 
and  uses  it  as  his  own. 

"Some  say  that  I  am  a  great  borrower;  however, 
none  of  my  creditors  have  challenged  me  for  it"— 
Pope. 

*  bor'  -  row  -  gange,  *  bor'-row-gang, 
*  borghe-gang,  s.     [A.S.  borh  =  a  pledge, 
a  surety  (BORROW,  s.),  and  O.  Scotcli  ganya 
=  the  act  or  state  of ;  from  Sw.  suff.  -gang, 
as  in  edgaitg  =  the  taking  of  an  oath.]    A  state 
of  suretyship. 

"The  pledges  compelrand  in  courts,  either  they  con- 
fes  their  borrowganit  (cautiouarie)  or  they  deny  the 
same."— Reg.  Maj..  iii.,  ch.  1,  §  8. 

*  bor'-row-hood,  s.    [Eng.  borrow,  and  suff. 

•hood  =  state  of.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  security. 

bor'-row-ihg,   *  bor'-wyng,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  S.      [BORROW,  V.] 

A.  \  B.  As  present  participle  dt  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  As  snlstanlive :  The  act  of  obtaining  on 
loan  ;  the  act  of  taking  or  adopting  what  is 
another's  as  one's  own. 

borrowing  days,  *  boroulng  dais, 

*.  pi.  The  last  three  days  of  March  (old  stylo), 
which  March  was  said  to  have  borrowed  from 
April  that  he  might  extend  his  power  a  little 
longer.  He  had  a  delight  in  making  them 
stormy.  (Scotch.)  [BORROWED  DAYS.] 

".  .  .  because  the  borial  blastis  of  the  thre  ftorouim/ 
dait  of  Much*  bed  chaissit  the  fragrant  flureise  of 
•uyrie  frute  tree  far  athourt  the  feildis."— Compl.  of 
Scotland,  p.  58. 

"  His  account  of  himself  is.  that  he  was  born  on  the 
torrtwin?  <'«''*;  that  in.  on  one  of  the  three  last  days 
of  March.  1B88.  of  the  jear  that  King  William  cam* 
in.  —  Par.  of  KirkmicJiuct ,  liumfr.  statist.  Ace.,  i.  6;. 


bor'-rows-toun,    bor'-ough's 

&  a.     [Eng.  borough's ;  town.}    (Scotch.) 

A.  .4s  subst. :  A  royal  burgh.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  like  the  betherel  of  some  ancient  borough's 
town  summoning  to  a  burial,  .  .  ." — Ayrs.  Legatees, 
p.  26 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  borough. 

"...  borromtoun  kirks  being  alwayes  excepted."— 
Acts  Cha.  J.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  14* 

bbrs'-hold-er,  s.  [Considered  by  most  au- 
thorities to  be  a  corruption  of  English 
borough's  elder,  but  by  some  (see  quotation 
below)  to  be  connected  with  A.S.  borh  = 
security.]  A  name  given  in  some  coun- 
ties to  the  functionary  called  in  others  the 
tithing-man,  the  head-borough.  He  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  a  tithing  for  one  year. 
The  office  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  King  Alfred.  By  the  statute  of  Winchester 
the  petty  constable,  with  other  functions, 
discharges  those  of  the  ancient  borsholder, 
though  it  has  been  carried  out  only  in  some 
places.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  Introd.,  §4, 
bk.  i.  9.) 

"  Tenne  tyikings  make  an  hundred ;  and  five  made 
a  lathe  or  wapcntake  ;  of  whicli  tonne,  each  one  was 
bound  for  another ;  ud  the  eldest  or  best  of  them, 
whom  they  called  the  tythiu<rman  or  borsh'Mer,  that 
is,  the  eldest  p'edge,  became  surety  for  all  the  rest. " — 
Spenter  on  Ireland. 

bort,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  O. 
Fr.  bord,  boot  =  bastard.] 

Lapidary  work :  Small  fragments  of  dia- 
mond, split  from  diamonds  in  roughly  reducing 
them  to  shape,  and  of  a  size  too  small  for 
jewelry.  Bort  is  reduced  to  dust  in  a  mortar, 
and  used  for  grinding  and  polishing. 

*  bor'-iin,  pa.  par.  [BORN.]  (Wycli/e  (Pur- 
vey) :  Matt.  ii.  1.) 

bor'-iir-et,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  lor(on),  and 
suff.  -uret.} 

Chem. :  A  combination  of  boron  with  a 
simple  body. 


[BORROW,  v.]    (Piers 


*  borw,  *  borwe,  v.t. 
Plow.  :  Vis.,  v.  257.) 

*  borw,  s.      [A.S.  beorh  =  (l)  a  hill,  a  moun- 
tain, (2)  a  fortification,  (3)  a.  heap,  burrow,  or 
barrow.] 

"  Fast  byside  the  borw  there  the  barn  was  iune." 
William  of  Palerne,  ». 

*  bor'-wage,  s.     [O.  Eug.  borw(e),  and  suff. 
-age.}    Suretyship,  bail. 

"  Borwage  (borweslicpe,   K.    borowage,    P.).      Fide- 
Jussio,  C.  F."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  borwch,  s.    [BORROW,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bor'-we,    s.     [BORROW,    s.]     A    pledge,   a 
security. 

"  When  ech  of  hem  hadde  leyd  his  feith  to  borwe." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  ;  Tha  Knigh  ei  Tale  (ed.  Monis),  764. 

"  Boriae  for  a-nothire  person,  K.  borowe,  H.  I.    Fi4f 
juitor,  tponsor."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  bor'-  wen,  pa.  par.     [BERGEN.]    Preserved, 
saved. 

"...  ben  lorwen,  and  erue,  thurg  this  red." 

Uory  of  den.  Jt  £xod.,  3,044. 

*  bor'-we-shepe,  s.       [O.   Eng.   borwe,   and 
snff.  -shepe  =  -ship.]      Suretyship.     (Prompt. 
Pare.) 

*  bprwgh,  s.     [BOROUGH  (1).]    A  town.    (Sir 
Verumb.,  ed.  Herrtage,  1707.) 

*  bor'-won,  v.t.      [From   borwe  (q.v.).]      To 
bail  ;  to  stand  security  for. 

"  Burwon   owt   of   preson,    or  stresse   (borvyn,    H. 
borwue,  P.).     Vador,  Cath."—  Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  borw'-ton,  ».      [From  O.    Eng.   borw(c)  = 
a  borough,  and  ton  —  a  town.  ]     A  borough 
town. 


*  bor'-wyn,  v.t.    [BORROW,  v.} 

*  bor'-wjrnge,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.   [BORROWING.  ] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  boV-yn,  v.t.    [BORE,  v.}    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bb'r'-^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.      [BORING.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bos,  *  bus,  pres.  indie,  ofv.    [BEHOVE.]    Be- 
hoves. 

"  Me  bns  telle  to  that  tolk  the  tene  of  my  wylle." 
Ear.  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) :  Cleanness,  68?. 

*  bOS,  a.  k  S.     [BOSS.] 


bOS,  s.  [Lat.  bos,  genit.  bovis  =  an  ox,  a  bull, 
a  cow.  In  Fr.  bozuf;  Wallon  builf;  Prov. 
bov,  buou ;  Mod.  Sp.  buey ;  O.  Sp.  boy ;  Port. 
boi ;  Ital.  hove ;  Bas  Bret.  bu ;  Gr.  0oi)s  (bous), 
gen.  £oo«  (bdos) ;  which  Donaldson  thinks  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  bellow,  and  akin 
to  Gr.  /3odu  (boao)  —  to  bellow.  ,SoOs  (fcous) 
would  therefore  be  =  the  bellowing  beast. 
But  with  g  substituted  for  b  (a  not  uncom- 
mon change)  /3oCs  (bous)  is  =  Lett,  gohic, 
Zend  gdo,  Mahratta  gdya,  Sansc.  go.}  [BEEF, 
Cow.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Lit. :  A  yearling  calf. 

*  2.  Fig. :    An    overgrown    sucking   child 
(Halliweil :  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Bovidae,  and  the  sub-family  Bovina.  Bos  taurus 
is  the  common  ox  ;  B.  Scoticus,  either  a  variety 
of  the  former,  or  a  distinct  species,  is  the 
Chillingham  ox,  of  which  a  few  individuals 
still  exist  in  a  half-wild  state.    B.  Indicus  is 
the  Zebu  or  Brahminy  bull. 

2.  Palceont. :    In  the  Upper  Pliocene  Mam- 
malia of  France  the  genus   Bos    makes  its 
appearance  under  the  form  of  Bos  elatus.    In 
the  Upper  Pliocene  Mammalia  of  Italy  Bos 
etruscus  occurs.    Among  the  Early  Pleistocene 
Mammalia  of  Britain  are  the  Urus  (B.  primi- 
genius) ;  it  still  exists  in  the  Mid.  Pleistocene 
and  in  the  Late  Pleistocene.    Among  the  Pre- 
historic Mammalia  is  found  B.  longifrons  of 
Owen,  and  among   the    Historic  Mammalia 
introduced  is  the   "  Domestic    Ox    of    Urui 
type,"  about  A.D.  449.     (Prof.  Boyd  Davkins, 
Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880),  pt.   i.,  pp. 
379-405.)    Professor  Dawkius  thinks  that  the 
B.  longifrons  was  the  ancestor  of  the  small 
Highland   and   Welsh    breeds    of    domestic 
cattle.    (Ibid.,  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  184.) 

bo'-sa,  bou'-za,  s.  [Turk,  bdzah;  Pers.  b6zd, 
bozuh.]  A  drink  used  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c. 
It  is  prepared  from  fermented  millet-seed, 
some  other  substances  being  used  to  make  it 
astringent. 

*  bosarde,  s.    [BUZZARD.] 

t  bos'-cage,  *  bos-kage,  *.  [In  Mod.  Fr. 
bocage  =  grove,  coppice  ;  O.  Fr.  buscage,  bos- 
caige,  boschagc;  Sp.  boscage;  Prov.  boscalge ; 
Low  Lat.  boscagium  =  a  thicket.]  [BosKY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wood,  woodlands,  spec., 
underwood,  or  ground  covered  with  it ;  thick 
foliage. 

"  The  sombre  boscage  of  the  wood."— Tennyson, 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Old  Law:  Food  or  sustenance  for  cattla 
furnished  by  bushes  or  trees.    (Cowel,  Burn, 
&c.) 

*  2.  Painting :    A   representation    of  land 
studded  with  trees  and  bushes,  or  shaded  by 
underwood. 

"  Cheerful  paintings  in  feinting  and  banqueting 
rooms,  graver  stories  in  galleries,  landskips,  and  bot- 
caffe,  and  such  wild  works,  in  open  terraces  or  summer 
houses." —  H'otton. 

bos'-chas,  s.  [Lat.  boscas;  Gr.  j3oo-»ca?  (bos- 
kas)  =  a  kind  of  duck.] 

Ornith.  :  An  old  genus  of  ducks,  containing 
the  Mallards  and  Tt-als. 

*  bose,  *  boce,  *  boos,  *  booc,  *.    [From 
A.S.  Ms,  bvxig  =  a.  stall,  a  manger,  a  crib,  a 
booze.]    A  stall  for  cattle. 

"  nnoc  or  bo  it,  nutystr.lle  (boce,  K.  bose,  netis  stall, 
H.  P.)  Uoscar,  C'ath.  bucetum,  preiepe."— Prompt 
Parv. 

bos  -c-a,  s.  [In  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  bosea;  Fr 
bose.  Commemorating  Ernst  Gottlu,b  Bose,  a 
German  who  published  a  botanicaJ  \vork  in 
1775,  and  Caspar  Bose,  who  sent  forth  one  in 
1728.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Chcnopodiaceae  (Chenopods).  Bosea 
Yervamora,  or  Free  Golden-rod,  is  au  orna- 
mental shrub  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

bos-el '-a-plius,  s.  [From  Lat.  bos  =  an  ox 
[Bos],  and  Gr.  eAa<£o«  (elaplios)=  a  deer.] 

Zort.  :  A  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Antilopidiv.  Buschtphiu 
orc.as  is  the  Eland  Antelope.  [ANTELOPE, 
ELAND.] 

tosh  (1),  s.  [Of  unknown  etytn.]  An  outline, 
a  rough  sketch. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


bosh— boss 
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"A  man  who  has  learned  hut  tlie  both  of  an  argu- 
ment, tl.at  has  only  seen  the  shadow  of  a  syllogism.  — 
Student,  il.  287. 

H  To  cut  a  bosh  :  To  make  a  show  ;  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  importance. 

bdsh  (2),  s.  (Turkish  bosh  =  empty,  vain,  use- 
less.] Stuff,  trash,  empty  talk,  nonsense, 
folly.  (Used  also  as  an  interjection.) 

bosh  (3\  bosch,  s.  [Froin  Bosch  -  'sHerto- 
genbosch  =  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  where  (list 
manufactured.)  A  trade  name  for  a  mixture 
of  butter  and  prepared  animal  fats,  imported 
into  this  country  from  Holland  and  sold  as  a 
cheap  genuine  butter.  It  is  a  mixture  of  oleo- 
margarine with  a  small  proportion  of  butter. 

t  bosh,  v.i.  [BOSH,  s.  (1).]  To  cut  a  dash,  to 
flaunt.  (N.E.D.) 

bosh,  v.t.  [BosH,  *.  (2).]  To  spoil  ;  to  hum- 
bug. (Slang.) 

bo'-  shah,  s.    [Turk,  boshah.] 

Weaving  :  A  TurLish-made  silk  handker- 
chief. 

bosh'-bok,  ».  [From  Dut.  bosch  =  wood, 
forest;  and  bofc  =  gnat.  ]  Tragelaphvs  sylva- 
ticus,  an  antelope  found  in  South  Africa. 

bosh'-es,  s.    [From  Ger.  boschung  =  a.  slope.] 

Metallurgy  :  The  sloping  sides  of  the  lower 

part  of  a  blast-furnace,  which  gradually  con- 

tract from  the  belly,  or  widest  part  of  the 

furnace,  to  the  hearth. 

*  b&S'-ine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bosine,  bttsine  ;  Lat. 
buccina  =  a  crooked  horn  or  trumpet.]  A 
trumpet.  (Ayenb.,  137.) 

bosjcmanite    (as   bosh'-es-man-ite),  s. 

[From  the  Bosjeman  river  in  South  Africa,  a 
cave  in  the  vicinity  of  which  stream  is  covered 
by  the  mineral  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  silky,  annular, 
or  capillary  crystals,  as  also  in  crusts  of  in- 
florescence. It  tastes  like  alum.  Composi- 
tion :  sulphuric  acid,  35-85-3G-77  :  alumina, 
10'40-11'Sa;  protoxide  of  iron,  0'-1'06  ;  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  2'12-2'j  ;  magnesia,  3'69- 
5  '94  ;  lime,  0'-0'27  ;  soda,  0'-0'58;  and  water, 
44-26-40.  In  addition  to  South  Alrica  it  is 
found  in  Switzerland,  California,  &c.  (Dana.) 

•bosk,  v.t.  [BosK.]  (Allit.  Poems:  Deluge, 
351.) 

v  t  bosk,  boske,  *biisk,  s.  [In  Prov.  bosc; 
Sp.  &  Port,  busgue  ;  Ital.  bosco  ;  Low  Lat. 
boscus,  buscus  —  a  thicket,  a  wood.  Cognate 
with  Fr.  bois  =  a  wood.  In  Ger.  bitsch,  bosch  ; 
Dul.  bosch  =  a  wood,  a  forest  ;  O.  Icel.  bitskr, 
buski  ;  Dan.  busk.]  [Busn.]  A  bush,  a 
thicket,  a  small  forest. 

"  Meantime,  through  well-known  both  and  dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shcltur  well." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  vl.  16. 

*  boske  adder,  s.  An  adder,  serpent. 
(Wickli/e:  Ex<>d.  iv.  3.) 

boV-ket,  bos-quet  (que  as  ke),  bus  - 
ket,  s.  [Fr.  &  Prov.  bosquet  ;  Ital.  boschetto. 
Dimin.  of  Prov.  base  ;  Ital.  bosco.] 

Hnrtlc.  :  A  grove,  a  compartment  made  by 
branches  of  trees  regularly  or  irregularly  dis- 
posed. 

b6sk-I-ness,   s.     [Eng.   bosky;   -ness.]     The 

Duality  or  state  of  being  bosky  or  wooded. 
Hawthorne.) 


'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  bosk;  -y.  In  Fr.  bosquet.] 
Bushy,  woody,  covered  with  boscage  or 
thickets. 

"  And  with  each  end  of  thy  bine  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down." 

Siukrtp.:  7Vi«M.lv.  1. 
"  Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne." 

Scott  :  J.ord  of  the  Islet,  v.  M. 

bos'  6m,  *  bo  -some,  boo'-som,  *  bo'- 
sem,  *  bo  -siim,  s.  &  a.  [A.s.  bosm  =  (l) 
the  bosom,  (-2)  (chiefly  in  compos.)  a  fold  or 
assemblage  of  folds  in  clothes  ;  Fries.  Mswi; 
Dut.  borzcm;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  busen;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Inioten  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  puosam.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  breast  of  a  human  being,  male  or 
female,  but  more  usually  of  the  latter. 

"  Therefore  lay  bare  your  botom." 

Shaketp.  :  Her.  of  Ven.,  Iv.  1. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  dress  which  covers 
the  breast 


"Put  now  thine  Land  Into  thy  boiom.  And  be  put  hit 
hand  iuto  his  bottom :  and  wheu  he  took  it  out,  behold, 
bis  hand  was  leprous  as  snow."— £xodut,  iv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of 
emotions,  such  as  the  appetites,  desires,  pas- 
sions ;  the  appetites,  inclinations,  or  desires 
themselves. 

(a)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the 
appetites,  the  desires,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bamm,  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  IL  1. 
"  The  meanest  botom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  pt.  lit 

(b)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions ;    the  gratification  of   the  passions 
themselves. 

"  And  you  shall  have  your  botom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 
And  general  honour." 

Shakap. :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iv.  3. 
"Anger   resteth   in  the  baton  of   fools.'  —  Ecclet. 
vlL  9. 

(c)  Of  the    breast  viewed  as   the  seat  of 
tenderness  gr  affection  ;  the  affections  them- 
selves. 


'*  To  whom  the  great  creator  thus  reply'd : 
0  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
Son  of  my  botom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  luy  wisdom,  aud  effectual  might." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  bk.  iii. 

(2)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  repository 
of  secrets  ;  secret  counsel  or  intention. 

"  She  has  mock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  botom  of  my  purpose  " 

Beau,  t  ftetch.  :  Wit  at  lev.  W..  ii.,  p.  ttt. 
"  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hiding 
mine  iniquity  in  my  boiom." — Job,  xxxi.  33. 

(.i)  Of  anything  which  encloses  a  person  or 
thing,  specially  in  a  loving  manner,  as  an 
object  of  affection  can  be  clasped  to  the  breast. 
Enclosure,  embrace,  compass. 


(4)  Of  any  close  or  secret  receptacle,  as  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  A  fiery  mass  of  Life  cast  up  from  the  great  botom 
of  Nature  herself."— Carlyle:  a  tract,  lect  ii. 

*  (5)  Of  a  bay. 

"  Thar  is,  with  an  ile  iurironyt  on  athir  part 
To  brek  the  stonue  and  wallis  of  every  art 
Within,  the  wattir  in  ane  botum  gals." 

0.  Doug  :  Virgil,  xviii  t. 
(6)  (By  metonymy)  Of  a  bosom-friend. 
"Bar.  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  self? 
An-lr.  I'  faith,  my  dear  bo-vnn.  to  take  solemn  leave 
Of  a  most  weeping  creature." 

firtt  part  of  Jeron.  (O.  PL),  iii.  67. 

II.  Milling :  A  recess  or  shelving  depression 
round  the  eye  of  a  mill-stone. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  literal 
human  breast. 

2.  Pertaining   to   the  human   breast  in  a 
figurative    sense ;    confidential,     completely 
trusted. 

bosom -barrier,  s.  A  barrier  against 
brutality  produced  by  the  emotions  of  the 
human  bosom. 

"  Who  through  this  botom-barrter  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  revers'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink?" 

Young  :  Sight,  5. 

bosom  cheat,  s.     One  clasped  affection- 
ately to  the  bosom,  but  all  the  while  a  cheat. 
"  A  pleasing  bosom^htat,  a  B[>ecion8  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel." 
Parnell :  The  Kite  of  Woman. 

bosom-child,  s.    A  very  dear  child. 

"  Dear  bosom-child  we  call  thee." 

Wordinnrth:  To  Sleep. 

bosom  folder,  s.  A  plaiting  machine  or 
device  for  laying  a  fabric  in  flat  folds,  suitable 
for  a  shirt-bosom.  (Knight.) 

bosom-friend,  s.  [Eng.  bosom ;  friend. 
In  Dut.  boezem-vriend.]  A  friend  so  much 
loved  as  to  be  welcomed  to  the  bosom. 


bosom  Interest,    bosome  inter esl, 

*.      The    interest    which    lies  closest  to  the 
heart. 

"  No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our    botom    interest  :    go    pronounce    his    present 

death. 
And  with  his  former  title  (rreet  Macbeth." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  I.  2. 

bosom  lover,  *  bosome-louer,  s.  One 

so  loved  as  to  lie  clasped  to  the  bosom. 

••  Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio 
Beinj  the  bosom  later  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord." 

Shaketp. :  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  s1 


bosom-secret,  s.  A  secret  locked  or 
hidden  within  the  bosom. 

"And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 
Or  will  that  botnm-tecre  t  burst?" 

Scott  :  The  Lord  of  tht  III*.  T.  M. 
(See  also  example  under  botom-friend.) 

bosom-serpent,  s.  A  person  taken 
affectionately  to  the  bosom,  who,  in  return, 
inflicts  upon  it  an  envenomed  wound. 

"  A  botom-terpent ,  a  domestic  evil, 
A  night-invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil." 

Pope  :  January  and  May,  47,  48. 

bosom-slave,  s.  One  taken  to  tha 
bosom,  but  all  the  while  a  slave. 

11  Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  boujm-iliivet.  meanly  possess  d 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form. 

Thornton :  Sealant;  Spring. 

bosom-vice,  s.  The  vice  which  one 
clasps  to  his  bosom  ;  i.e.,  which  he  loves  with 
intense  love  ;  the  easily  besetting  sin. 

"...  they  foolishly  imagine  that  inclination  and 
biass  to  another  sin  will  be  excuse  enough  for  their 
darling,  and  botom-nce."— Uoadly :  Of  Acceptance, 
Ser.  7. 

bos'-6m,  v.t.     [From  bosom,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  hide  "in  the  bosom,"  in  a  figurative 
sense,  i.e.,  within  the  thoughts. 

"  Boiom  up  my  counsel. 
Youll  find  it  wholesome  * 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  1 

2.  To  hide  among  material  things  which  will 
conceal  the  secreted  object  from  view.    (Used 
specially  of  trees  or  shrubs  thickly  surround* 
ing  a  house  or  other  edifice.) 

"  More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin  rove* 
Of  Como,  botom'd  deep  in  chestnut  groves." 

n'onttvorth :  Detcriptive  Sketches. 

bos'-omed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BosoM,  ».] 

"  Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  botam'd  hills. 
In  pure  effusion  flow." 

Thornton :  Seatont;  Autumn. 

bos'-dm-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOSOM,  v.] 

*  bo '-son,  s.    [Corrupted  from  boatswain  (q.  v.  )i] 
A  boatswain. 

"  The  barks  upon  the  billows  ride. 
The  master  will  not  stay  ; 
The  merry  baton  from  his  side 
His  whistle  takes,  .  .  ."  Popt. 

boss  (1),  *  bosse,  *  bos,  *  boce,  .•>-.     [In  Fr. 

bosses  a  boss,  bunch,  lump,  knob,  swelling, 
relievo  ;  Prov.  bossa ;  Ital.  bozza  =  a  swelling. 
In  Dut.  bos  =  bunch,  tuft,  bush.  Malm, 
Wedgwood,  and  Skeat  all  connect  it  with 
N.  H.  Ger.  bozzen  =  to  beat ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
bozen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  posan,  pozjan.]  [Boss  (2).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  protuberant : 

(a)  Gen. :  A  part  rising  in  the  midst  of  any 
material  body. 

"  Boce  or  boot  of  a  booke  or  other  lyke  (oooce,  H.V 
Turfioltim,  Ug."—  Prompt.  Part. 

(b)  Spec. :  An  ornamental  stud ;  a  shining 
prominence  raised  above  that  in  which  it  is 
fixed.     (Used   frequently  of   the  prominence 
on  the  middle  of  a  shield.) 

"  Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  nisht 
WHS  quivering  on  his  armour  bright. 

In  beams  that  rose  and  Ml, 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  //oxx. " 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  iii.  I 

If  The  boss  of  a  bridle. 

"This  iv..ry.  intended  for  the  bottet  of  a  bridle,  was 
laid  up  for  H  prince,  and  a  womau  of  Caria  or  ji&vuia 
dyed  it." — Pope. 

(2)  A  ball,  or  some  such  ornament. 
"  The  Mule  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  aray, 

With  1-elts  and  I,MMK  that  full  lowdly  rung, 
And  costly  trappings  that  t<>  ground  downs  hung." 
Spenter:  Moth.  Hub.  T.,  58-2-4. 

(3)  Anything  thick :   A  thick  body,  whether 
protuberant  at  one  part  or  not. 

"  If  a  close  appulse  be  made  by  the  lips,  then  i* 
framed  M  :  if  by  the  lot*  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate 
near  the  throat,  then  K.  '—Holder. 

(4)  A  conduit,  a  projecting  pipe  conveying 
water. 

"  Stowe  tells  us  that  Rottc  alley,  in  Lower  Thaim  • 
Street,  was  so  c.ill.-d  from  'a  botse  of  sprinp  «;iter, 
continually  running,  which  standeth  by  Biliinsgato 
against  this  alley.'  Lond..  p.  104.  This  boue.  must 
have  been  something  of  a  projecting  pipe  conveying 
the  water  [»  conduit!"— Karet. 

2.  Figuratively: 

IT  A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold :  The  daisy, 
the  silver  shield  being  the  white  florets  of  the 
ray,  and  the  boss  of  gold  the  yellow  florets  of 
the  disk,  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a 
convex  knob.  (Poetic.) 

"  The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold  ! 
A  tilcer  thield  with  bott  of  gold." 

U-ordtwfth :  To  the  Daily. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhun.     -eious,  -tious,  -sious  -  alms,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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H.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  An  elevated  or  thickened  portion,  usually 
around  an  aperture. 

(2)  A  swage  or  stump  used  in  shaping  sheet- 
metal. 

2.  Arch. :  In  Gothic  architecture,  the  pro- 
tuberance in  a  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  the 


junction  of  the  ends  of  several  ribs,  and 
serving  to  bind  them  together ;  usually  ela- 
borately carved  and  ornamented. 

3.  Masonry : 

(1)  A  mortar-bucket  slung  by  a  hook  from 
the  round  of  a  ladder. 

(2)  A    short   trough    for    holding   mortar, 
hung  from  the  laths,  and  used  in  tiling  a  roof. 

4.  Saddlery :  The  enlargement  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branch  of  a  bridle-bit  with  the 
mouthpiece. 

5.  Ordnance :  A  plate  of  cast-iron  secured 
to  the  back  of  the  hearth  of  a  travelling-forge. 

6.  Bookbinding :   A  metallic  ornament  on  a 
book  side  to  receive  the  wear. 

boss-fern,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  book-name  for  various  species  of 
Nejihrodium.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

»l>6ss  (2),  *  bos,  *  bois,  *  boiss,  *  bo^e,  a. 

&  s.  [From  Eng.  boss  (1)  (q.v.).  Wedgwood 
suggests  comparison  with  Bavarian  butchen, 
bosdien,  bossen  =•  to  strike  so  as  to  give  a 
hollow  sound  ;  Dut.  bossen ;  ItaL  bussare  —  to 
kuock  or  strike.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  forms  boss,  bos,  and 
bois)  : 

1.  Hollow. 

"And  persit  the  boil  hill  at  the  hrade  syde." 

Hong.  :   Virgil,  15,  31 
"And  601  buckleris  couerit  with  «orbulye." 

Ibid.,  230,  23. 

If  A  bos  window :  A  large  window,  forming 
a  recess  ;  a  bow  window. 

"...   lu  the  bot  window,  .  .  ."— PUtcottie:  Ckron., 
p.  ass. 
"  Into  the  boa  urindow,  .  .  ."—Ibid.  (ed.  1768),  p.  163. 

2.  Empty.     (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  Or  shou'd  her  paunch  for  want  grow  boa." 

Morison ;  Poems,  p.  38. 

"He  said,  he  gloom'd,  and  shook  his  thick  boa  head." 
Ramsay :  Poem,  L  285. 

3.  Resonant ;  sounding  in  a  hollow  manner. 

'"A  boss  sound,'  that  which  is  emitted  by  a  body 
that  ia  hollow."— Jimeton. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  forms  boss,  boiss, 
and  boce) : 

1.  Gen.  (of  the  forms  boss  and  boce)  :  Any- 
thing hollow. 

"  The  Houlet  had  sick  awful  cryta 
^As'wKSiiin'".!"08^ 

AS  W11IU  Wltlun  il  DOCO. 

Jlurel :  Wa:t->rit  Coll.,  ii  26. 

2.  Spec,  (of  the  forms  boss,  boiss,  and  boce)  : 

(1)  Lit.     Of  things: 

(a)  A  small  cask. 

".  .  .  twa  chalder  of  mele-ont  of  a  iom.  thre 
chalder  of  mele  out  of  his  Riruale  ;  tlire  nialvysy  bod  ; 
puce  of  the  pece,  vnjj.  vjd."— Aa  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  U8», 
p.  12J.  (Jami'-son.) 

(b)  A  bottle  of  the  kind  now  called  a  "  grey- 
beard ; "  a  bottle  made  of  earthenware  or  of 
leatiier. 

(2)  Fig.     Of  persons.     Plur. :  A  despicable 
or  worthless  character. 

H  Generally  conjoined  with  the  epithet  auld 
=  old. 

"I   «i>eak   to   you.    auld   Botstt  of    perditioun."— 
Lt/ndsay  :  Wvrkt  (ed.  1592),  p.  74.    (Jamieson.) 
If  (1)  The  boss  of  the  body  :  The  forepart  of 
the  body,  from  the  chest  to  the  loins. 

(2)  The  boss  of  the  side :  The  hollow  between 
the  ribs  and  the  haunch.  (Jamieson.) 


tboss(l),  *bo9e,  *booce,  v.t.  [From  boss 
(1),  s.  (q.v.);  0.  H.  Ger.  bozen,  possen  =  to 
beat.]  To  beat  out,  to  render  protuberant. 

boss  (3),  s.  &  a.    [Dut.  baas  =  a  master.] 

A.  As   subst.  :    An    employer,    a   master. 
(Bartlett.) 

B.  4s  adj. :  Chief ;  most  esteemed.  (Bartlett.) 

boss  (2),  v.t.  [Boss  (3),  s.  &  a.]  To  manage,  to 
control ;  to  be  the  master  of.  (Bartlett.) 

bos' -sage,   s.     [Fr.    bossage,  from  bosse  =  a 
boss,  "a  protuberance.] 
Architecture: 

1.  Projecting  stones,   such  as  quoins,  cor- 
bels   roughed    out    before   insertion,    to    be 
finished  in.  situ. 

2.  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  which 
seem  to  advance  beyond  the  plane  of  a  build- 
ing, by  reason  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in 
the  joinings. 

*bossche,  s.  [Buse.]  (Sir  Ferumbras  (ed. 
Heritage),  2,887.) 

*  bosse,  s.    [Boss.] 

bossed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [Boss  (1),  t>.] 

As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  bosses  arti- 
ficially made. 

"  Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bots'd  with  pearl." 
Slmkes/j. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  Rounded  in  form  and  with  an  umbo 
or  boss  more  or  less  distinctly  projecting  from 

*  its  centre,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  many 
ancient  and  modern  shields. 

bos-Sl-SB'-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Boissieu- 
Lamartine,"  who  accompanied  La  Perouse  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Papilionacese.  The  species  are 
ornamental  shrubs  from  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

taoss'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Boss  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  if; participial 
adjective :  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ground-laying  the  surface  of 
porcelain  in  an  unfinished  state,  to  form  a 
basis  of  adherence  for  the  colour,   which  is 
deposited  by  the  pencil,  by  cotton-wool,  or  by 
stencil,  according  to  the  mode. 

2.  The  substance  laid  on  in  the  ground -laying 
described  under  1.    It  is  a  coat  of  boiled  oil 
to  hold  the  colour.     The  oil  is  expelled  by  the 
heat  of  the  enamel-kiln,  and  the  colour  vitri- 
fied.   The  bossing  is  laid  on  with  a  hair-pencil, 
and  levelled  witli  a  boss  of  soft-leather. 

boss'-ism,  j. 

PolU. :  A  condition  or  gystem  under  which 
one  man  controls  or  attempts  to  control  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district,  ward  or 
city;  personal  political  tyranny. 

*  bos'-sive,  a.     [Eng.  boss;  -ive.]     Crooked, 

deformed. 

"Wives  do  worse  than'mlscarry,  that  go  their  full 
time  of  a  fool  with  a  bonine  birth."— (Worm;  A  dmc» 
to  hit  Son  (1658),  p.  70. 

*  boss'-ness,  s.   [Eng.  boss  (2);  -ness.]  Hollow- 

ness,  emptiness.    (Scotch.) 

*  bos'-sy,  a.    [Eng.  boss.(l) ;  -y.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  boss  or  bosses ;  studded. 

"His  head  reclining  on  the  batty  shield." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  x.  173. 

2.  Protuberant :  in  relief. 

"Cornice  or  freeze,  with  botty  sculpture  graven." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  71*. 

"bost,  *bos'-ten,  v.i.  [BOAST.]  (Chaucer:' 
Lcgende  of  Good  Women.) 

*bost,  s.     [BOAST,  s.]    (Prompt.  Para.) 

*bos'-ter,  *b5s'-tur,  *bos'-t^re,  *bos- 
tcwre,  s.  [BOASTER.]  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

bos-trich'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.,  &c.  bos- 
trichus  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  of 
the  section  Pentamora.  The  chief  genera  re- 
presented in  Britain  are  Bostrinhns,  Tomicus, 
Hylesinus,  Scolytus,  and  llylurgus. 

bos'-tri-Chtis,  s.  [From  Lat.  bostrychus;  Gr. 
fioa-Tpvxos  (bostruchos),  as  subst.  =  (1)  a  curl  or 


lock  of  hair,  (2)  anything  twisted  or  wreathed, 
(3)  a  winged  insect.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
belonging  to  the  family  Xylophagi.  The  species 
are  found  on  old  trees,  in  which  the  larvae  of 
these  insects  construct  burrows  just  under 
the  bark,  feeding  as  they  proceed  upon  the 
woody  matter.  Bostrichus  disjiar,  domesticut, 
and  capucinus  occur  in  this  country. 

*  b6s'-try-Chite,  *.      [Lat.  bostrychites  ;   Gr. 
/3oo-Tpi»x'Vr)s  (bostruchites)  =  a  precious  stone, 
now  unknown.]    [BOSTRICHUS.] 

Old  Lapidary  work  :  A  gem  in  the  form  of  a 
lock  of  hair.  (Ash.) 

*  bost-wys,  a.     [Wei.  bwystus  =  brutal,  fero- 
cious.]     Rough,    fierce.      (Ear.    Eng.    Allit. 
Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Pearl,  814.)    [Boisious.] 

*b6'-sum,s.    [BosoM.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

bos'-wel'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Boswell,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.  :  A  fine  genus  of  terebinthaceous  trees 
belonging  to  the  order  Aiuyridaceee  (Amyrids). 
They  have  a  five-toothed  calyx,  five  petals, 
ten  stamina,  a  triangular  three-celled  fruit 
with  winged  seeds.  The  leaves  are  compound. 
Boswellia  thurifera,  called  also  B.  serrata,  fur- 
nishes the  resin  called  Olibanum  [OLIBANUM], 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  frankincense 
of  the  ancients.  [FRANKINCENSE.]  It  is  found 
in  India,  as  also  is  B.  glabra,  the  resin  of  which 
is  used  instead  of  pitch. 

bos-wel'-H-an,  a.  [From  Boswell,  the  bio. 
grapher  of  Dr.  Johnson.]  [BOSWELLISM.] 
Relating  to  Boswell,  composed  in  the  style  of 
Boswell's  celebrated  biography  ;  characterized 
by  hero-worship  andabsence  of  critical  faculty. 

t  bos'-well-ism,  s.  [From  James  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  October  29,  1740  ;  published  his 
celebrated  Life  of  Johnson  in  1790,  and  died 
May  19,  1795.]  Biography  written  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  its  subject  and  the  photo- 
graphic accuracy  of  delineation  which  con- 
stitute so  marked  a  feature  of  Boswell's  Lift 
of  Johnson. 

*  bot,  pret.  ofv.    [Brre.]    Bit,  cut. 

"  Tho  tlmt  swerd  wer  ^od  it  noght  ne  bot  .  .  "—  «r 
Ferumb.  (cu.  Herrtage),  589. 

*  bot  (1),  s.    [Boor  (I)-] 

"  Bryiig  bodwordc  to  bot  blysse  to  vus  alle." 
Ear.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanneu,  tit. 

*  bot  (2),  s.     [A.S.  beot  =  threat,  promise.] 


bot  (3),  bott,  s.  &  a.     [From  O.  Eng.  bot  =  bit, 
pret.  of  bite.] 

A.  As  substantive  (generally  plural)  :    The 
larvae    of   the    bot-fly  and  other    species   of 
(Estrus.     [BOT-FLY.  ] 

"  .  .  .  .  his  horse  .  .  .  begnawn  with  the  bott."— 
Shalcetp.  :  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iii  2. 

".  .  .  .  to  give  poor  Jades  the  bott."—  Ibid.,  I  Hen.  J  P., 
ii.  1. 

If  Bots  on  it  :  An  execration.  (Shakesp.  : 
Per.,  ii.  1.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Producing  the  larvae  called 
bots. 

bot-fly,  s. 

Entomology  : 

1.  Singular:  One  of  the  names  given  to 
any  species  of  the  genus  CEstrus,  or  even  of 
the  family  ffistridse.  These  insects  are  some- 
times called  also  Breeze-flies,  Brize-flies,  and 
Gad-flies,  the  last  of  these  names  not  being  a 
properly  distinctive  one,  for  it  is  applied  also 
to  the  Tabanidae,  a  totally  distinct  family  of 
dipterous  insects.  The  bot-fly,  which  has  at- 
tracted most  notice,  is  Gasterophilus  equi,  often 
called  the  gad-fly  of  the  horse.  It  is  a  downy 
two-winged  fly,  which  in  August  deposits 
from  £0  to  100  eggs  on  the  legs,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  other  parts  of  a  horse  accessible 
to  the  animal's  tongue.  Slightly  irritated  by 
them  the  horse  licks  the  part  affected,  with 
the  effect  of  bursting  the  egg  and  transferring 
the  minute  larvee  to  its  mouth,  whence  they 
make  way  to  the  stomach  and  grow  to  be  an 
inch  long.  They  are  ejected  with  the  food, 
spend  their  chrysalis  state  in  the  earth  or 
dung,  and  emerge  perfect  insects  but  with  no 
proboscis  capable  of  being  used  for  feeding 
purposes.  It  is  not  food  they  require,  it  is  to 
propagate  their  species  and  die.  A  similar 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wglf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    «u  =  lnr. 


bot— botargo 


6/5? 


insect  is  OEstrus  hemarrhoidalis.  Sheep,  oxen, 
&c.  have  parasites  of  an  analogous  kind. 
(BREEZE-FLY,  BRIZE,  GAD-FLY,  CEsTRiD^e, 

.        (ESTRUS.] 

2.  Plural :  The  English  name  for  the  family 
of  (Estridae. 

•  bot,  conj.  &  prep.    [BuT.  ]  (Morte  Arthure,  10 ; 

The  Bruce,  v.  91.) 
If  Bot  and,  botand :  As  well  as. 

"  I  hav  a  bow,  bot  and  a  vyse." 

Barbour :  Th»  Bruce  led.  Skeat),  v.  595. 

Botgif:  [Bor  IF.] 
Bot  if:  Unless,  except. 

"Bot  if  ye  bothe  for-thyuk  hit  sare  .  .  .  ."—Sir 
ferumo.  (ed.  Herrtage),  31A 

bot-al-lack  ite,  s.  [From  tlie  Botallack 
mine  in  Cornwall,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Atacamite  occurring  in 
thin  crusts  of  minute  interlacing  crystals 
closely  investing  killas.  (Dana.) 

*  bot  -and,  prep.  &  conj.    [Box- AND.  ]    (Scotch.) 

bot  an  -ic,  *  bot-an'-ick,  a.  &  s.    [In  Fr. 

botiuiique ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  botanico  ;  Lat. 
botunicns  ;  Gr.  /SoTanxd?  (botanikos)  =  of 
herbs.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  plants  or  to 
the  study  of  them. 

"...  that  ancient  botanic*  book  mentioned  by 
Galen." — Cudworth :  Intell.  S</st.,  p.  ;C6. 

*  B.  As  substantive :  The  same  as  BOTANIST 
(q.v.). 

"That  there  is  snch  an  herb,  .  .  .  is  by  nil  botanicki 
or  herbHrists,  I  have  seen,  acknowledged."— J/.  Castiu- 
Iwn:  Of  Credulity,  ic.,  p.  80. 

botanic-drawing,  s.  The  art  of  re- 
presenting plants  for  scientific  study.  To 
enable  the  figures  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
now  mentioned,  every  effort  must  be  put 
forth  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  delineations, 
4c.  Microscopic  representations  of  the  fully- 
expanded  flower  and  of  the  fruit  when  ripe 
or,  if  possible,  of  the  organs  of  fructification  at 
successive  stages  of  development,  should  be 
superadded  to  render  the  drawing  complete. 
(Lindley.) 

botanic-garden,  s.  A  garden  laid  out 
for  the  scientific  study  of  botany.  Sometimes 
the  several  plants  are  arranged,  to  a  certain 
extent,  according  to  their  places  in  the  natural 
system,  and,  in  any  case,  opportunity  is  ob- 
tained for  seeing  the  plants  pass  through  their 
several  stages,  and  obtaining  their  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.,  to  anatomize  and  to  figure. 

botanic  physician,  s.  A  physician 
whose  remedies  consist  chiefly  of  herbs  and 
roots.  Akin  to  an  herbalist ;  but  many  her- 
balists have  had  no  medical  education,  whilst 
any  proper  "  physician "  has  enjoyed  that 
advantage 

bot-an'-I-cal,  a.  .  [Eng.  botanic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  BOTANIC  (q  v.) 

"...  the  earliest  botanical  researches  of  Sloane."— 
Macaitlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  hi. 

"The  lilies  of  the  field  have  a  value  for  us  beyond 
their  botanical  ouea."—Tyndall :  fray,  of  Science,  3rd 
ed.,  v.  li*. 

botanical-geography,  s.  A  compari- 
son of  the  plants  of  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  showing  the  range  and  distribution  of 
each.  [PHYTO-OEOGRAPHY.] 

bot-an'-l-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  botanical ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  adopted  in  botany ;  as 
botanists  are  accustomed  to  do. 

"Your  man  of  science,  who  is  bo'tinicnllf  or  other- 
wise inquisitive."— Daily  tfeui,  Aiuust  IS,  1863. 

t  bot-an'-ics,  s.  [BOTANIC.]  The  same  as 
BOTANY  (q.v.). 

bot  an  ist.  s.  [Fr.  botanists.]  One  who 
colle'cts  and  scientifically  studies  plants. 

U  For  the  names  of  various  botanists  see 
the  article  Botany,  part  1  (Hist.). 

"  Thus  totanitti,  with  eyes  acute 
To  see  prolific  dust  minute.'* 

Janet :  The  Enchanted  Fruit. 

bot'  an-ize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  botanizer;  Gr. 
j3oTaVi'£«u  (botanizo)  =  to  root  up  weeds.  ]  [BOT- 
ANY.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To   collect   plants  with   the 
object  of  examining  them  scientifically. 

B.  Trans. :  To  examine  botanically. 

bit'-an-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  botaniz(e);  -er.]  One 
who"  botanizes. 

bot  -an-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [BOTANIZE.) 


A.  As  present  participle:   In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :   Searching   for  or   examining 
plants ;  used  for,  or   connected  with,  such 
examination. 

C.  As.subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  col- 
lecting, and  afterwards  scientifically  examin- 
ing, plants. 

*  bot'-a-no,  s.    [Ital.  bottana.]    A  piece   of 
linen  dyed  blue.    (Scotch.) 

"  Botarua  or  peeces  of  liuuiu  lilted  blew,  the  peece 
— lii  L"— Kates,  A.  161L 
"  Botanoft  or  blew  lining."— Rate>,  A.  1870. 

*  boVan-ol'-d-ger,  s.     [From  Gr.  /Jorai/o- 
Aoye'uT  (botanologeo)  =  to  gather  herbs.      Now 
superseded  by  botanist  (q.v.).] 

".  .  .  that  eminent  Botanologer,  .  .  ."—Brown : 
Oarden  of  Cyrut. 

*  bOt-an-Ol'-O-gy^  s.      [Gr.  /SoravoXoyew  (bo- 
tanologeo)— to  gather  herbs.]      A  discourse 
regarding  plants.     (Bailey.)    Now  superseded 
by  the  term  botany  (q.v.). 

*  bot'-an-o-man-cy,  s.    [In  Or.  poravonav- 
ret'a  (botanomanteia) ;  (Sorai^j  (botane)  -=  grass, 
fodder,   and  /laird'a  (manteia)  =  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  herbs,  especially  by 
means  of  sage  (Salvia)  or  by  fig-leaves.     The 
inquirer  wrote  his  name  and  the  question  he 
wished  answered  on  the  leaves.    Afterwards 
he  exposed  these  to  the  wind,  which  blew 
some  of  them  away.    Those  which  remained 
were  then  collected,  and  the  letters  written 
on  each  were  placed  together,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  bring  coherent  sense  out  of  them,  and  any 
sentence  constructed  out  of  them  was  supposed 
to  be  the  reply  sought  for. 

"...  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  or  ignor- 
ance called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmomaiicy. 
lilrfinuniancy,  botannmiincy,  keptolomancy, "  &c.— 
Smith:  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  442. 

bot'-an-jf,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  ftoravri  (botane)  =  grass- 
fodder  ;  j36o-K<i>  (bosko)  =  to  feed,  to  tend  cattle 
or  sheep.  ] 

A.  As  substan. :  The  science  which  treats  of 
plants.  It  embraces  a  knowledgeof  their  names, 
their  external  and  internal  organizations,  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  their  qualities,  their 
uses,  and  their  distribution  over  the  world, 
with  the  laws  by  which  this  distribution  is 
regulated,  or  the  geological  occurrences  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  about. 

History :  From  the  remotest  antiquity  plants 
must  have  been  at  least  looked  at,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  studied  ;  and  it  is  reported  in 
Scripture  regarding  Solomon,  that  "  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of 
the  wall "  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  If  his  sayings  on 
that  subject  were  put  in  writing  they  have 
perished  ;  the  first  important  scientific  notices 
regarding  plants  which  have  reached  our  time 
are  in  Aristotle's  Imptiries  Concerning  Ani- 
mals, about  B.C.  347.  Theophrastus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  B.C.  324,  gave  great  attention 
to  plants,  knowing,  however,  it  is  said,  only 
about  335.  Pliny,  among  the  Romans,  was 
also  interested  in  botanical  study,  as  in  natural 
history  generally.  The  Arabs  gave  some  at- 
tention to  botany;  but  up  to  the  year  A.D. 
1231,  according  to  Sprengel,  only  about  1,400 
plants  were  known.  After  the  revival  of 
letters,  Conrad  Gesner,  who  died  in  1565, 
collected  materials  and  made  drawings  for  a 
history  of  plants.  Matthew  Lobel,  i  Dutch- 
man at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
attempted  a  natural  classification  of  plants, 
and  some  of  his  orders  are  still  retained. 
Csesalpinus,  a  Roman  physician  attached  to 
the  court  of  Pope  Sextus  VI.,  made  various 
botanical  discoveries.  About  A.D.  1650,  the 
microscope  began  to  be  used  for  the  examination 
of  plants.  Grew  and  Malpiglu  flourished  in  the 
same  century  :  and  in  1686  Ray  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Systema  Plantarum.  About 
1735,  Linnaeus  gave  to  the  world  his  celebrated 
Systema  Natures,  the  botanical  portion  of 
which  contains  his  artificial  system,  which  is 
even  now  obsolescent  rather  than  obsolete. 
As  a  rule,  his  classes  were  founded  on  the 
number,  position,  &c.,  of  the  stamens,  and 
his  orders  on  the  number  and  character  of  the 
pistils.  He  founded  twenty-four  classes,  viz., 
(1)  Monandria,  (2)  Diaudria,  (3)  Triandria, 
(4)  Tetrandria,  (5)  Pentandria,  (6)  Hexandria, 
(7)  Heptandria,  (8)  Octandria,  (9)  Enneandria, 
(10)  Decandria,  (11)  Dodeeandria,  (12)  Icosan- 
dria,  (13)  Polyanrtria,  (14)  Didynamia,  (15)  Te- 
,  tradynamia,  (16)Monadelphia,  (17)Diadclj4iia, 
(18)  'Polyadelphia,  (19)  Syngenesia,  (20)  Gyn- 


andria,  (21)  Moncecia,  (22)  Dioecia,  (23)  Poly, 
gamia,  and  (24)  Cryptogamia.  (See  these 
words  for  further  details,  and  for  the  orden 
into  which  the  several  classes  are  divided.) 
Besides  his  artificial  system  of  classification 
Linnaeus  attempted  a  natural  one.  In  1789, 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu  published  his 
Genera  Plantarum,  in  which,  following  in  the 
direction  in  which  Lobel,  Ray,  and  Linnaeus 
himself  had  led,  he  elaborated  a  natural 
system,  the  essential  features  of  which  are 
still  retained.  In  Lindley's  Vegetable  King- 
dom, published  in  1867,  the  classification  is 
as  follows  :  Class  I.  Thallogens,  II.  Acrogens, 
III.  Rhizogens,  IV.  Endogens,  V.  Dictyogens, 
VI.  Gymnogens,  and  VII.  Exogens. 

Modern  botany,  or  phytology,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  comprises  a  number  of 
subordinate  sciences. 

Lindley,  in  the  main  following  Deoandolle, 
divided  it  into  Organography,  or  an  explanation 
of  the  exact  structure  of  plants  ;  Vegetable 
Physiology,  or  the  history  of  vital  phenomena 
which  have  been  observed  in  them ;  Gloss- 
ology, formerly  called  Terminology,  or  a  defi- 
nition of  the  adjective  terms  used  in  botany 
and  phytography,  or  an  exposition  of  the  rules 
to  be  observed  in  describing  and  naming 
plants.  (Introd.  <oBo(.,3rded.,i8:i9.  Pref.)  All 
these  are  introductory  to  Systematic  Botany, 
which  is  the  classification  and  description  of 
the  several  classes,  orders,  families,  genera, 
species,  varieties,  &c.,  of  plants  in  regular 
arrangement. 

Thome,  author  of  the  recognised  text-book 
of  botany  in  use  in  the  technical  schools  of 
Germany,  divides  the  science  into — I.  Mor- 
phology, or  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Plants  ;  II.  Physiology,  which  is  concerned 
with  their  vital  phenomena ;  III.  Botanical 
Geography  ;  IV.  Pahtophytology  ;  V.  Vege- 
table Palaeontology  ;  VI.  Classification  of 
Plants;  and  VII.  Practical  or  Applied  Botany. 

Robt.  Brown,  jun.,  in  his  Manual  of  Botany, 
published  in  1874,  divides  it  into — I.  General 
Anatomy  or  Histology  of  Plants  :  1.  Organo- 
graphy, 2.  Morphology,  3.  Organogcnesis, 
4.  Phytotoiny  ;  II.  Physiological  Botany  ; 
III.  Vegetable  Chemistry;  IV.  Nosology,  or 
Vegetable  Pathology  ;  V.  Teratology,  a  study 
of  abnormalities  ;  VI.  Taxology,  Taxonomy, 
Classification,  or  Systematic  Botany  :  1.  '1  t-r- 
minology,  2.  Glossology;  VII.  Phyto- geo- 
graphy ;  VIII.  Palseo-phytology,  Geological 
Botany,  Vegetable  Palaeontology,  or  Fossil 
Botany ;  IX.  Medical  Botany  ;  X.  Agricul- 
tural Botany  ;  XI.  Horticultural  Botany ; 
and  XII.  Industrial  Botany.  (See  these 
terms.  See  also  PLANT,  VEGETABLE  KINO- 
DOM,  &c.  &c.) 

B.  As  adjective:  In  which  good  botany 
exists,  in  which  interesting  plants  abound. 

[BOT  ANY-BAY.] 

Botany  Bay,  s.  &  a.  [So  called  from  the 
number  of  new  plants  discovered  there  when 
Captain  Cook's  party  landed  in  1770.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  An  inlet  of  the  sea  five  miles 
long  and  broad,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Sydney  Heads  in  New  South  Wales. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Growing  at  or  in  any  other  way 
connected  with  Botany  Bay.    (See  the  com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

Botany-Bay  Kino:  A  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  an  Australian  tree,  Encalyptus 
resinifera,  and  other  species  of  (he  genus.  It 
is  an  astringent.  It  has  properties  like  those 
of  Catechu  or  Kino. 

Botany-Bxy  Tea  :  The  English  name  of  the 
Smilas  glycyphylla,  an  evergreen  climbing- 
plant,  with  tone-nerved  leaves,  and  petioles 
with  tendrils. 

bo-tar'-go,  s.  [Sp.  bstavg&  =  a  kind  of  pan- 
taloons, the  dress  of  harlequin ;  harlequin 
himself ;  a  sort  of  saos;.-?e  Contracted 
from  botalarga  =  a  large  leather  bag.]  A 
relishing  sort  of  food,  being  a  sausage  made 
of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish,  and  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar.  It  is  much  used  on  th< 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive 
to  drink. 
IT  The  French  editor  of  Kabtla.it  says — 

"In  Provence,  they  call  botargnei  the  hard  roe  ol 
the  mullet,  pickled  with  oil  and  vlnegarr  The  mulle* 
(mugei  is  a  Ash  which  is  catched  alout  the  middle  ol 
December ;  the  hard  roes  of  it  are  salted  -waiiist  Lent, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  batarguet.  a  sort  of  boiutint 
(puddings),  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  exciting  of  thirst" 

"  Because  ho  was  naturally  flegrmatic,  be  began  hi* 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gammons.  dr:ed  neaU 
tuques,  oo-nrpnt,  sausages,  snd  «iOi  other  for»- 
runners  of  wine."— Oull :  Kabetait,  t>  ,.,  ch.  ai. 


boll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-etan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -siou-shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zbun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -shus.     -bib,  -di  . 
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botatiriia— bothrenchyma 


'•  Botargo,  anchovies,  puffins  too,  to  taste 

The  Maronean  wines,  at  meals  thou  hast" 
Heath:  Clarastelta,  in  UeyiaaodCi  Quintets,  of  Poetry, 
vol.  ii.,  pi  16.    (Jfaret.) 

bo-ta'u-riis,  s.  [From  bos  =  an  of,  and 
taunts  =  a  bull,  a  fanciful  origin  invented  to 
account  for  the  O.  Ft.  and  Mid.  Eng.  form 
totor.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Ardeidae  or  Herons,  and  the  sub-family 
Ardeinae  or  True  Herons.  It  contains  the 
Bitterns.  [BITTERN.] 

•  bot'-card,  ».  [Etym.  not  apparent ;  proba- 
bly a  corruption  of  or  hiiswriting  fur  battart 
(q.v.).]  A  kind  of  artillery  used  in  the  time  of 
James  V.  (Scotch.) 

"Two  great  cannon  thrown-mouthed  Mow  and  her 
Marrow  with  two  great  Botcards."—Pitscottie,  p.  141 
(Jamieton.) 

(1),  *  bocch-in,  *  bocch-yn, 
bocch  en,  v.t.  [In  Dut.  botsen  —  to 
knock,  dash,  strike  against,  clash  with  ;  from 
O.  L.  Qer.  botzen  =  (1)  to  strike  or  beat,  (2)  to 
repair.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  patch  in  any  way.    (Wycli/e: 
tChron.,  xxxiv.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  put  together  clumsily. 

"  Go  with  me  to  my  house, 

And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  tliat  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this." 

Shakes?. :  Twelfth,  Night,  iv.  1. 

"And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts." 
Shaketp.  •  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

bot$h  (2),  v.t.  [From  botch  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]  To 
mark  with  botcnes. 

••  Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  stains  too  foul  to  name. 
In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame." 

Garth. 

botch  (i),  *  botche  (1),  s.  [From  botch,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  patch. 

2.  A  part  of  any  work  ill-finished,  so  as  to 
appear  worse  than  the  rest. 

"  With  him, 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  botches  in  the  work, 
Fleance,  his  son,  must  embrace  the  fute." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  lit  1. 

3.  A  part  clumsily  added. 

"  If  both  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches, ..." 
— Dryden. 

"  A  comma  ne'er  could  claim 


A  place  in  any  British  i 

Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  bo'ch, 

Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his 


otch." 
Svrift. 


bot9h  (2),  *bot9he(2),  *  bohchc,  '  bocche, 

*  boche,  *  boshe,  *.      [Fr.   bosse ;   O.   Fr. 
boce  =  (1)  the  boss  of  a  buckler  ;  (2)  a  botch, 
a  boil.]    A  s-velling  of  an  ulcerous  character, 
or  anything  similar  on  the  skin  ;  a  wen,  a  boil. 

"Bohche,  sore  (botche,  P.).  Ulcut,  Cath."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

"Hatches  and  Wains  i 
And  all  his  people.' 

botched  (1),  *botcht,  pa.  par.  [BOTCH 
0),  »•] 

"  I  see,  I  see.  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  bo'clir  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane." 
Dryden :  Absalom  t  Achitophel,  pt.  U. 

botched  (2),  pa.  par.    [BOTTJH  (2),  ».] 

*  botqhe  ment,  *  boch'-mcnt,  s.  [Eng. 
botche  =  botch  (1)  =  a  patch  ;  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suffix  -ment.] 

"Bochment  (botchement,  P.)  A  ill  it  amentum,  am- 
plificamentum "—Prompt.  Pan. 

botch'-er  (1),  *bot9h'-ar,  *  botch'-are, 

*  bochchare,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  botch  (1),  v. ; 
•er.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  mender  of  old  things, 
especially  clothes  ;  an  inferior  kind  of  tailor. 

"Botchare  of  olde  thinges,  P.  Xetartor."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

'"Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  lurch. 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church." 

Uutlibrat. 
" .  .  .  »  botcher'a  cushion,  .  .  ."—Shaketp.  t  Cartel. , 

B.  As  adjective :  Bungling,  unskilful 

" Bothchare.  or  vncrafty  (botchar.  P.).  Inert,  C.  F." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

botch'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  botch  (2),  s.,  from  the 
spotted  apj>earance  of  the  skin.]  A  young 
salmon ;  a  grilse. 

"  Formerly  grilse,  or  botchers,  were  far  more  plenti- 
ful than  they  have  been  since  the  passing  of  the 
Fishery  Laws."— Times,  Aug.  26th,  187&. 

•botch'-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  bntcher ;  -ly.]  Like 
the  work  of  a  botcher,  patched  in  a  clumsy 
way;  blundered. 


"  Publishing  some  botcherly  mingle-mangle  of  col- 
lections out  of  other."— Sartlib. ;  Trantl.  of  Co-men. 
1642,  p.  30. 

*  botch'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  bofcJier;  -y.}    The  re- 
sults of  botching,  clumsy  workmanship. 

"If  we  speak  of  base  botcherti,  were  it  a  comely 
thing  to  see  a  great  lord,  or  a  king,  wear  sleeves  of  two 
parishes,  one  half  of  worsted,  the  other  of  velvet  t"— 
World,  of  Wonders,  1608.  p.  235. 

bot9h'-mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BOTCH  (1), ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  mending  old 
clothes  ;  the  act  of  bungling. 

"  Nor  is  it  botching,  for  I  cannot  mend  it." 

Brovme:  Britannia 's  Pastorals,  b.  L  s. 

botxph  -mg  (2),  pr.  par.    [BOTCH  (2),  v.  ] 

t  botch'-y,  a.    [Eng.  botch  (2)  ;   -y.]    Marked 
with  botches. 

"And  those  boils  did  run?  say  so:  did  not  the 
general  run  then?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core."— 
iihakesp. :  Trail,  and  Cress.,  iL  L 

*  bote(l),  »  bot  (Eng.),  bote,  *  bute  (Scotch), 
*.    [Boor  (1),  *.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (See  boot.) 

2.  A  remedy. 

"  And  I*  borrugh  for  his  bale,  and  biggen  hym  bote 
And  so  amende  that  is  mysdo  '  and  eueriuore  the 
better."  Fieri  Plow.  I'M.,  iv.  80,  «0. 

3.  Restoration,  amendment. 

"  And  do  bote  to  brugges  •  that  to-broke  were." 

Piers  Plo-a.  ris.,  vii.  28. 

4.  Safety. 

"Bate  of  (or,  P.)  helthe.    Salus.'— Prompt.  Parv. 

5.  A  saviour,  the  Saviour. 

"  Bot  ther  on  com  a  bote  as-tyt" 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Pearl,  645. 

II.  Law :  An  Anglo-Saxon  term,  still  in  use, 
meaning  necessaries  required  for  the  carrying 
on  of  husbandry.  The  corresponding  word  of 
French  origin  is  estovers  or  estouviers,  from 
estoffer  =:  to  furnish.  Such  necessaries  in 
certain  cases  may  l>e  taken  from  the  estate  of 
another.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bote.  Thus 
house-bate  is  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to 
repair  or  to  burn  in  the  house.  If  to  burn,  ft 
is  njlre-bote.  So  plough-bote  and  cart-bnte  are 
wood  to  be  employed  in  making  and  repairing 
all  instruments  of  husbandry  ;  and  hay-bote 
or  edge-bate  is  wood  for  repairing  hay-edges 
or  fences.  [See  also  KIN-BOTE,  MAN-BOTE, 
THEIF-BOTE.] 

*  bote  (2),  s.     [BOOT  (2).] 

"  Bate  for  a  mannys  legge  (bote  or  cokvr.  H.  coker,  P.) 
Bota,  ocrea."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  bote  (3),  s.    [A.S.  bodian  =  to  command,  to 
announce;  bod  =  command.]    A  message. 

"Charlis  sent  to  thee  this  sond  ;  thou  ne  geftejst 
non  othre  bate."— Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Uerrtage),  401. 

*bote  (4),  s.     [BOAT.]     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III., 
viii.  21.) 

*  bote,  *  bo -ten,  v.  t.    [From  bote  (I),  s.  (q.v.). 

In  Sw.  bota.]    To  boot,  to  amend. 

*  bote,  pret.  ofv.    [A.S.  bat,  pret.  of  bitan  =  to 
bite.]    Bit. 

"...  that  he  bote  his  lippes." 

Piers  Plow.  Vis.,  v.  84. 

*bdte,  conj.    [BUT.] 

*bote-yif,  conj.    But  if,  except  that 

*  bo'-tel  (1),    *  bot  cUe  (1),  s.      [BOTTLE.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bot-cl  (2),  *  bot-elle  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  botel.] 
A  bundle,  a  feed  of  hay.     [BOTTEL  (1).] 

"  Botelle  of  hey.    Feiiif tacit."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  bot'-el-er,  *.    [BUTLER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bote  less,  *  bote  lesse,  a.    [BOOTLESS.] 

*  bote  -man,  s.    [BOATMAN.]   (Spenser :  F.  Q., 
II.  xii.  29.) 

*  bot -en-en,  v.t.     [BOTNEN.]     (Piers  Plow. 
Vis.,  vi.  194.) 

*  bot'-er-as,  v.     [BUTTRESS.]     (Piers  Plow. 
Vis.,  v.  598.) 

*  bo't-er-as,  s.    [BUTTRESS.]   (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bOte-rel,s.    [O.  Fr.  boterel]    A  toad. 

"...  namore  thanne  the  boterel.' 

Ayenbife,  p.  187. 

*bote-roll,   *  bot'te-roll,    •  baute  roll, 
».    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  crampet  (q.v.). 


*  b<5t'-er-ye,  s.    [BUTTERY.]     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"Boterye.  Celarium.  bo/eria,pincernaculum(promy 
tuarium,  P.)."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  bot-ew,  s.     [From  O.  Fr.  bateau.]    A  kind 
of  large  boot. 

"  Botew.    Coturmu,  botula,  erepita."— Prompt.  Part. 

both,  *  bo  the,  *  boathe,  *  bathe ,  *  be  the, 
*  bo  then,  *  bo-thcne,  *bo'-thyn(Erif;.), 
baith,  *  bathe,  *  bayth,  *  baid  (Scotch), 
pro.,  a.,  &  conj.  [In  Icel.  bathir,  bcethi ;  Sw. 
bfiuia ;  Dan.  baade ;  Moeso-Goth.  bajotlis ;  Dut 
&(N.  H.)Ger.  beide;  O.  H.  Ger.  pede.}  Two 
taken  together. 

1  It  is  opposed  to  the  distributives  either  = 
one  of  two.  and  neither  =  none  of  two.  (Prof. 
Bain.) 

A.  As  pronoun : 

"  During  his  ride  home,  he  only  said,  wife  and  bairn 
baith,  mother  and  son  bai'h— Sair.  sair  to  abide  1  "— 
Scott:  Guy  ilannering,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  adjective : 

"  Both  the  proofs  are  eitanf— Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wives,  v.  5. 

C.  As  conjunction  (followed  by  and) :  It  is  a 
conjunction  with  a  certain  disjunctive  force, 
i.e.,  separating  the  two  conjoined  members 
and  bringing  each  into  prominence. 

"...  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks."— Aetl 
xix.  19. 

"That  bathe  his  soule  and  eek  hemself  offeude  " 

Chnucer:  C.  T.,  3,067. 
"That  are  both  his  and  mine." 

Shaketp.  :  Macb.,  iii.  L 

*  bothe,  s.    [BOOTH.] 

*  bot  h-em,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 

*  both  em-les,  a.    [BOTTOMLESS.] 

*both'-en,  s.  [Cf.  A.S.  bothen  =  rosemary ; 
darnel  (Som)ier).] 

Sot. :  A  composite  plant,  Chrysanthemum 
segetum. 

IT  White  bothen,  Chrysanthemum  teucantht- 
mum. 

both'-er  (Eng.),  *bath'-er  ISc.),  v.t.  &  i. 
[Etym.  unknown  ;  the  first  examples  known 
occur  in  the  writings  of  T.  Sheridan,  Swift,  and 
Sterne.  Wedgwood  suggests  connection  with 
pother,  and  Dr.  Murray  asks  if  bother  could  be 
an  Anglo-Irish  corruption  of  that  word.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To  tease,  to  vex,  or  annoy  one 
by  making  continual  noise,  by  dwelling  on  the 
same  subject,  by  continued  solicitation,  or  in 
any  other  way. 

"  With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so  bother, 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from 
t'other."  Swift. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  many  words. 

"  The  auld  guidmen,  aljout  the  grace, 
Frae  side  to  side  they  bother.' 

Burns:  Tfus  Bola  Fair. 


bi'th'-er,  s.    [From  bother,  v.  (q.v.).]    The  act 
of  rallying,  or  t« 
same  subject.    (C< 


of  rallying,  or  teazing,  by  dwelling  on  the 
Colloquial.) 


bo-ther-a'-tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  bother,  and 
suflf.  -ation.]  The  act  of  making  bother. 
(Vulgar.) 

bo'th-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOTHER,  v.] 
b6'$h-er-ing,  pr.  par.    [BOTHER,  v.} 
*bOth'-Je,  s.    [BOTHY.]    (Scotch.) 

*  bothil,  s.    [BoTHUL.] 

*  bothne,  *  both  -ene,  s.    fLow  Lnt.  lothena 
=  a  barony,  or  territory;  Arm.  but  — a.  tract 
of  land.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  park  in  which  cattle  are  fed  and  in- 
closed.   (Skene.) 

2.  A  barony,  lordship,  or  sheriffdom. 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  the  King's  Mute, 
that  is,  the  King's  court  of  ilk  Ho.'hene,  tliat  is  of  ilk 
schlreffedome,  sall>e  haldeu  within  fourtie  dales."— 
Skene:  Assis.  Keg.  Dav. 

*  bot  h  6m,  *  bot'h-um,  *  bSfh-e-iini,  «. 

[From  Fr.  bmiton  =  button,  bud,  germ.]  [Bur- 
TON.]    A  bud,  particularly  of  a  rose. 
"  Of  the  bothom  the  swete  odour." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Rose, 

Ibid 

*  bofh-dn,  v.t.    [BUTTON,  v.} 

"Bothon  clothys  (botonyn,  K.  baton,  P,).  Botono, 
fibula."— Prompt.  Parr. 

both  rcn  -chy  ma,  s.  [From  Gr.  p60pot 
(botnros)  =  a  pit,  and  eyxv/ua  (enghuma)  =  a» 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 


"bothriocephalus— bottle 
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infusion  ;  eyx>i<a  (engheo)  =  to  pour  In  ;  iv  (en), 
and  %i<a  (cheo)  =  to  pour.] 

Bot.  :  Pitted  tissue,  called  also  porous  tissue 
or  basiform  tissue,  or  dotted  ducts,  and  by 
Morren  Taphrenchyma.  It  consists  of  tubes 
which,  when  viewed  under  high  microscopic 
power,  seem  full  of  holes,  which,  however,  are 
only  little  pits  in  the  thickness  of  the  lining. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  articulated  and  continuous 
bothrenchyma.  The  former  is  well  ieen  when 
its  tubes  are  cut  across  in  a  cane  or  other 
woody-looking  endogeu;  the  latter  consists  of 
long,  slender,  interrupted  pitted  tubes,  found 
often  in  connection  with  spiral  vessels  in  the 
roots  of  plants.  What  Lindley  called  granular 
woody  tissue  he  ultimately  reduced  under  the 
second  of  these  types  of  bothrenchyma. 

bSth-rl-o^eph'-al-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  /3o0- 
piov  (butkriun)  —  a  small  kind  of  ulcer,  dimin. 
of  /Joflpos  (botltros)  —  a  hole,  a  pit,  and  K«j>a\rj 
(kephale)  =the  head.] 

Zool. :  An  intestinal  worm  belonging  to  the 
class  Scolecida,  and  the  order  T&niada  or 
Cestoklea.  Bothriocephalus  lotus  is  the  Rus- 
sian tapeworm. 

both  ro-den  -dron,  ».  [From  Gr.  /Sdflpoc 
(bothros)  =  a  pit,  and  Sev&oov  (dendron)  —  a 
tree.] 

Palceont.  :  A  tree  with  dotted  stems  found  in 
the  coal  measures. 

'both-ill,  *  both-ie,  *b8th-ei,  bud- 

dlc,  s.  1  Out.  baidel  —  &  purse,  because  it 
bears  gools  or  goldins  =  gold  coins  ;  gulden,  a 
punning  allusion  to  its  yellow  Bowel's.  Cf. 
WeL  buthell=  rotundity  ;  a  bottle,  a  blister.] 

Bot.  :  AiTTJH  English  name  for  the  plant 
genus  Chrysanthemum. 

IT  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  still  called 
buddle  in  East  Anglia. 

"Bothel,  b'iddle.  chrysanthemum.  Bothul,  bothel, 
vaccinia. "—  Prompt.  Pare. 

*  both-um,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 

bo  th-y,  both-ie,  »  bath'-fe,  »boo'th-Ie, 

t.  &  o.  [From  Icel.  bmlh;  Gael,  bulk  —  a 
hut,  a  booth,  a  tent ;  both  —  a  flask,  a  hut ; 
tot  =  a  house.]  [BOOTH.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  booth,  a  cottage,  a  hoveL 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  A  wooden  hut. 

14  Fare  thee  well,  my  native  cot, 
Bothi/  of  the  birkeii  tree  : " 

Jiieauile  Relict,  il  189. 

(2)  A  summer  shieling.    (Johnmn.) 

(3)  A  hut  of  boughs  or  other  material  built 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

(4)  A  place  where  agricultural  labourers  are 
lodged  upon  a  farm. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  which  bothies  are  the 
essential  feature. 

If  The  bothy  system :  The  system  of  lodging 
farm  labourers  in  bothies.  Whether  this  is 
the  best  method  of  housing  them  has  teen  a 
matter  of  public  discussion.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Begg,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  bothies, 

*  bo'-tle,  s.    [BOOTY.] 

*  bot -Il-er,  *  bot'-lere,  s.  [BUTLER.]  (Cftau- 
cer :  C.  T.,  16,0^0.)    (Prompt.  Part;.) 

*  bot-ine,  s.    [From  Fr.  bnttine  =  a  half-boot, 
a  buskin.]    A  buskin.    (O.Scotch.) 

•bot-inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [BOOT  (1),  t>.] 

*  bot-less,  *  buto-lcsse,  a.    [BOOTLESS.] 

*  bot  me  (1),  s.    [BOTTOM.] 

"Bo'me.  or  fundament  (botym.  P.).  Bajf."  - 
Prompt.  Par  p. 

"  And  in  the  pannes  botmehe  hath  it  laf t  " 

ClMUCer:  V.  T.,  13.249. 

*  botmo  (2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  bouton,  boton  =  a  but- 
ton, a  kill.] 

"  Bntme  of  threde,  infrn  in  Clowchen,  or  clowe 
(boiym,  ¥).-— Prompt.  Part. 

*  botme-les,  a.    [BOTTOMLESS.] 

*bot'-nen,  v.t.     [BOTEN,  BOOT  (1),  t>.]     To 
better,  to  cure,  to  amend,  to  repair. 
"  Blisful  for  thei  were  ba-n*d  - 

William  of  Palerne,  1.0SS. 

*  bot'-nmge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BOTOEX.] 

A.   As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 


feOTRYCHIUM. 


BatryMlim  iunaria.  «. 
Barren  pinnule.  3.  Portion 
of  fertile  pinnule 


B.  As  subst.  :  Amendment,  healing. 

*  bot  -ome,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 

*  bot-on,  s.    [BUTTON.] 

*  bot-on,  *  bot-on-yn,  v.t.    (Prompt.  Para.) 

*  bot-6%re,  *.    [BoTAURUs.]    A  bittern. 

"  Bntourre,  byrde  (botore,  K.  P.)  Onocroculut,  Mo- 
rim,  C.  F."—Promfit.  Parr. 

bot  -roph-is,  s.  [From  Gr.  (Sdrpvc  (botrus)  = 
a  cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes,  <xf>«  (ophis)  =  a 
serpent  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese  (Crow- 
foots), allied  to  Cimtcifuga  and  Actsea.  Its 
roots  are  used  in  America  as  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

botHrjrch'-i-um,  s.    [Gr.  pdrpvc  (&otnw)  =  a 

bunch    of  grapes,    to    which    the    branched 

clusters  of  capsules  bear  some  resemblance.] 
Bot.  .•  A  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the 

order    Ophioglos- 

saceee      (Adder's 

Tongues).        The 

capsules,     which  8 

are     sub-globose 

and    sessile,    are 

clustered  at   the 

margin    and    on 

one  side  of  a  pin- 

nated rachis  ;  the 

frond  is  ]  (innate, 

with  lunate  pinnae 

and  forked  veins. 

Botrychium  luna- 

ria,  or   Common 

Moonwort,  occurs 

in  dry  mountain 

pastures   in   Bri- 

tain    and     else- 

where    B.  virgin- 

tC«m,an  American 

species,    is    called 

the     Rattlesnake 
i    Fern,  from  its  growing  in  such  places  as  those 

venomous  reptiles  frequent. 

bot-ryT-li-d»,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bo- 
tryllus  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  molluscoids  belonging  to 
the  order  Ascidise,  and  containing  the  com- 
pound Ascitlians,  that  is,  those  which,  united 
together  by  their  mantles,  rise  generally  in 
stellate  form  round  a  common  canal.  All 
are  marine. 

bo"t-ryr-lus,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  Dimin.  formed 
from  Gr.  /Sdrpuc,  (botrus)  —  a  cluster  of  grapes.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  molluscoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Botryllidiw  (q.v.).  The 
individuals  are  of  an  ovoid  form,  but  are 
united  in  radiated  bunches.  They  are  found 
on  seaweeds,  && 

bot'-r^f-o-fcen,  «.  [From  Gr.  /Bdrpvc  (botrus) 
=  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  ytvvwa  (gennao)  = 
to  beget,  to  engender.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic,  translucent  mineral, 
with  a  hardness  of  2—  2'5,  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-IJ39,  a 
vitreous  lustre  colour,  and  hyacinth-red  as 
the  normal  colour,  though  yellow  specimens 
also  occur.  Compos.  :  Sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  19  ;  sulphate  of  sesquioxide,  48'3  ; 
and  water,  327  =  100  ;  or  sulphuric  acid, 
36  '53—  37  '87;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  24'77— 
2(>-50  ;  magnesia,  5'<>9—  8'95  ;  lime.  0'91—  2'78, 
and  water,  30—90.  It  occurs  in  a  copper 
mine  at  Fahlien,  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

bot-ry-oid',  o.  -[From  Gr.  /Sorpw?  (botrus)  =  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  nnd  e*6i?  (eidos)  =  form, 
shape.]  In  form  resembling  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

"The  outside  Is  thick  wt  with  hntrtftd  effl^rescen- 
cles.  or  small  knobs,  veil.,*-,  hl-iisli.  and  purple,  all  of 
a  shining  metallick  hue.'  —  Woodward. 

bot-r^-ol'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  botryoid  ;  *iJ.  (Min., 
(tc.).J  The  same  asuotryoid  (q.v.).  (Phillips.) 

bot'-ry-O-llte,  ».  [In  Ger.  Intniolith,  botrio- 
lit.  From  Gr.  /Sdrpuv  (botrus)  =  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  Ai'flo?  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Datolite  or  Datholite 
(q.v.).  It  is  so  called  from  the  botryoidal  sur- 
face of  its  radiated  columnar  structure.  It 
is  found  at  Arendal,  in  Norway. 

bot-ry-ta'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  6ot- 

rytis  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sul'ix  -acecf.] 

Bot.  :   A  division  of  fungi  containing  the 

species  popularly  called  Blights  and  Mildews. 


The  sub-order  is  named  also  Hyphouiyc«tti 
(q.v.). 

bo-tryte',  *.    [In  Ger.  botryt,  from  Gr.  jSorp*, 
(botrus)  =.  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  suffix  -itt 
(Men.)  (q.v.).} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Botryogen  (q.v.). 

W-try'-tto,  s.    [From  Gr.  Corpus  (botrus)  —  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  fungi,  with  clusters  of 
minute  globular  seeds  or  seed-vessels.  They 
grow  on  rotten  herbaceous  stems,  decaying 
fungi,  living  leaves,  and  similar  localities. 
The  muscadine  disease  which  destroys  so 
many  silk-worms  is  caused  by  one  species, 
Botrytis  boxiiana.  B.  infectans,  which  causes 
the  potato  disease,  is  now  removed  to  the 
genus  Peronospora  (q.v.).  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


l.    [Bor.] 

*  bott,  *  botte,  conj.    [Bur.]   (Ifortt  Arthure.) 
bott,  bot,  s.  &  a.    [EOT.] 

bott  hammer,  «. 

Flax-working  :  A  wooden  mallet  with  a 
fluted  (ace,  used  in  breaking  flax  upon  the 
floor  to  remove  the  boon. 

*  botte  (!),«.    [BAT.] 

*  botte  (2),  s.    [BOAT.] 

bot  -tcl  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  botel,  dlmin.  of  ftotte  = 
a  bunch  or  bundle  ;  Gael,  boiteal.]  A  bundle 
of  hay.  (Stormonth.) 

*  bot-tel  (2),  «.    [BouTEL.] 

*  botte-ler,  s.    [BUTLER.] 

*  botte-ral,  s. 

Her.  :  [BOTEROLU] 

Bbtt'-ger  (6  as  e),  s.  &  a.  [The  person  re. 
ferred  to  was  a  Saxon  manufacturer,  by  whom 
the  ware  called  after  him  was  tirst  made.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  person  alluded  to  in  the 
etymology. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  by  Biittger. 

Bbttger-ware,  s.  The  white  porcelain 
of  Dresden.  Made  originally  by  Bottger,  of 
Saxony,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese.  It  ii 
now  made  in  the  old  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Saxon  princes,  at  Meissen  on  the 
Elbe,  fifteen  miles  below  Dresden. 

bot  -ting,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metallurgy  :  The  act  of  restopping  the  tap- 
ping-hole of  a  furnace  after  apart  of  its  charge 
has  been  allowed  to  flow  therefrom.  The 
plug  is  a  conical  mass  of  clay  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  bar. 

bSt'-tle  (1),  *  boV-telle,  «  bSt  -«lle,  *  bSt- 

el,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  butf.lj  ;  Icel.  pytla  ;  Ge". 
&  Fr.  bouteille;  Gael,  botul;  WeL  j-otel  (these 
two  last  being  from  Eng.  ?)  ;  Norm.  Fr.  bu- 
tuille;  Prov.  boUlla  ;  Sp.  botclla,  botilla  =  a 
bottle  ;  boti./a  =  an  earthen  jar  ;  Port  bottllia; 
Ital.  bottiglia  ;  Low  Lat.  butisvla,  boti'.ia, 
rwticla;  Mahratta  bnodhule,  boodhula  =  a 
leathern  bottle.]  [BOOT  (2),  *.] 

A.  ^ls  substantive  : 

I.  Literally  :  A  vessel  with  a  relatively  small 
neck  adapted  to  hold  liquids.  The  first  bottles 
were  of  leather  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  Such  leathern 
bottles  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
and  Virgil,  being  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Romans,  as  they  still  are  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  the  East.  Earthen- 
ware bottles  followed  (Jer.  xiii.  12);  these  are 
generally  furnished  with  handles,  and  are 
called  flasks.  Modern  bottles  are  chiefly  of 
plass,  and  glass  bottles  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  They  are  blown  into  the  requisite 
shape,  the  whole  process  of  manipulation 
being  divided  among  six  persons. 

Teuelle.     Uttr,  abba."—  Prompt.  Part. 


"  The  shepherd's  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  otit  of  his  leather  bottle. 
Is  far  Lwyoud  a  prince's  delicate*.'" 

Shalcetp.  :  3  Hen.  TV..  Ii   5. 

"He  threw  into  the  enemy's  shijn  earthen  bcrtlf* 
fll!e.l  with  serpents,  which  put  the  crew  in  db.»rder." 
—A  rbu.  Anot  o/i  fot'iu. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Anything  like  a  bottle. 

t  Blue  Bottle  :  [BLUEBOTTLE.] 
White  Bottle  :  A  plant,  .St/enc  in/fata 

2.  As  much  liquor  as  can  be  held  in  one 
bottle. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;   expect,   Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
Huan.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  siius.    -die,  -tie,  &c.  =  del,  -teL 
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bottle— bottom 


B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  vessel 
or  anything  similar,  (See  the  compounds.) 

*  bottle-ale,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  Bottled  ale. 

"  Selling  cheese  and  prunes, 
And  retail''*  bottle-ale." 

Beaum.  t  Ftet. :  Captain. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  bottled  ale. 
•The  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. "—Shaketp.: 

Twelfth  Mi/M.  ii.  3. 

bottle-boot,  s.  A  leather  case  to  hold  a 
bottle  while  corking. 

bottle-brush,  bottle  brush,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :    A   brush   with   which   to  clean 
bottles,  or  anything  similar. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Equisetum  arvense.  (Prior.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  brush. 
Bottle-brush  Coralline,  Bottle  brush,  Coralline. 
Zool.  :•  The   calyptoblastic  hydroid,   Thut- 

aria  Thuia.  It  has  a  waved  stem,  with  the 
branches  dichotomously  divided,  the  cells 
ad  pressed  or  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  It  is  fairly  common  on  British 
and  European  coasts. 

bottle-brushing,  a.  &  s. 

Bottle  -  brushing  machine  :  A  device  for 
cleansing  the  interior  of  bottles.  The  brushes, 
fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft,  are  inserted  into  the 
bottles,  and  rotation  imparted  by  means  of 
the  treadle.  The  operator  may  take  a  bottle 
in  each  hand,  cleansing  two  at  once. 

bottle-bump,  s.    The  Bittern.    (Ogilvie.) 
bottle-case,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  case  for  bottles. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  such  a  case. 
Bottle-case  loom :  A  machine  in  which  the 

Wicker  cover  is  placed  upon  demijohns  and 
carboys.  This  is,  however,  almost  entirely 
done  by  hand,  and  is  the  work  of  a  basket- 
maker.  % 

bottle-charger,  *.  An  apparatus  for 
charging  bottles  with  a  liquid  under  pressure, 
as,  for  instance,  with  air  containing  carbonic 
acid,  and  with  a  graduated  amount  of  syrup. 

bottle-companion,  ».  A  companion 
over  the  bottle ;  a  companion  who  drinks 
with  one. 


bottle-faucet,  s.  A  fau- 
cet adapted  to  the  uses  of  a 
bottle.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
threaded  hollow  stem  to  trans- 
fix the  cork. 

bottle-filler,  s.  An  appa- 
ratus for  filling  bottles.  [BOT- 

TL1JJG-MACHINE.] 

bottle-fish,  5. 

Ichthyol. :  A  fish,  Saccophar- 
vnx  amjinlaceus,  like  a  leathern 
bottle,  with  a  very  long  linear 
tail.  The  bottle-like  portion 
of  the  animal  can  be  inflated. 
It  occurs  in  the  Atlantic,  but 
is  rare. 

t  bottle-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Centaurea 
cyanus.  BOTTLE- 

bottle  -  friend,     s.       A      FAUCET. 
"  drinking  friend,     whose    at- 
tachment to  one   is   manifested   chiefly   by 
drinking  witli  him.    (Johnson.) 

bottle-glass,  s.  The  glass  of  which 
bottles  are  made.  It  is  composed  of  sand  and 
alkali. 

bottle-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  A  gourd,  Jjigenaria  vulgaris,  called 
also  the  White  Pumpkin.  The  Hindoos  culti- 
vate it  largely  as  an  article  of  food.  There 
are  several  varieties.  One  is  the  Sweet  Bottle- 
gourd  ;  another  is  used  as  a  buoy  in  swimming 
across  Indian  rivers,  transporting  baggage,  &c. 

bottle-head,  s. 

Zool  :  A  Cetacean,  Hyperoodon  bidens. 
bottle-holder,  s. 

1.  Of  persons: 

0)  I-i'- :  One  who  holds  a  bottle  to  refrrsh 
a  pugilist,  to  whom  he  is  second  or  supporter. 


(2)  Fig. :  Any  one  who  seconds  another  in 
an  enterprise. 

H  The  late  Lord  Palmerston  once  applied 
the  term  to  himself  in  an  electoral  passage  at 
arms  with  a  butcher  at  Tiverton,  and  the 
nickname  stuck  to  him  in  some  of  the  comic 
periodicals  for  a  time. 

2.  Of  things :  An  adjustable  tool  for  grasp- 
ing the  bottle  by  its  base  while  finishing  the 
top. 

bottle-imp,  s.  An  imaginary  imp  in- 
habiting a  bottle. 

"...  the  letter  would  noison  my  very  existence, 
like  the  bottle-imp,  until  I  would  transfer  it  to  some 
person  truly  qualified  to  receive  it." — Ua  Quince^. 
Hvrkt  (2nd  ed.j,  L  106. 

bottle-jack,  s. 

1.  Culinary  apparatus :  A  roasting-jack  of  a 
bottle  shape,  suspended  in  front  of  a  lire,  and 
giving  a  reciprocating  rotation  to  the  meat 
which  depends  therefrom.    It  is  operated  by 
clock-work  mechanism. 

2.  A  form  of  lifting-jack,  so  called  from  its 
resembling  a  bottle  in  siiape. 

bottle-maker,  bottle  maker,  s.    A 

maker  of  bottles. 

bottle-moulding,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  act  or  art  of  moulding 
glass.  The  process  is  adopted  with  most 
kinds  of  merchantable  bottles  of  staple  kinds. 
The  bulb  of  glass  on  the  end  of  the  blow-tube 
is  partly  expanded,  and  then  placed  between 
the  parts  of  an  iron  mould  which  is  open  to 
receive  it.  The  parts  are  closed  and  locked, 
and  the  bulb  then  expanded  by  the  breath  to 
completely  fill  the  mould.  (Knight.) 

bottle-nose,  bottlenose,  s.  A  Ceta- 
cean, the  Bottle-nosed  Whale  (Hyperoodon 
bidens). 

If  Immediately  after  Mr.  John  Bright  entered 
Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in  18t>8,  becom- 
ing President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  corre- 
spondent in  Nairn  petitioned  him  to  give 
Government  aid  in  destroying  bottle-nosed 
whales,  which,  he  alleged,  were  very  destruc- 
tive to  herrings.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Bright  was 
unfavourable. 

"  A  species  of  whales,  called  Bpttlcnotes,  have  some- 
times run  a-ground  duriuj.'  the  tide  of  ebb,  been  taken, 
and  oil  extracted  from  them."— P.  Row:  Dumbartont. 
Statin.  Ace.,  iv.  406. 

bottle-nosed,  a.  Having  a  nose  nar- 
row at  the  base  and  protuberant  towards  the 
apex. 

"Oh,  mistress  !  I  have  the  bravest,  gravest,  secret, 
•untile,  bottle-nosed  knave  to  my  master,  that  ever 
gentleman  had." — Marlowe :  l\e  Jew  of  Malta,  iii.  S. 

Bottle-nosed  Whale.    [BOTTLE-NOSE.] 

bottle-pump,  s.  A  device  for  withdraw- 
ing the  fluid  contents  of  a  vessel  without 
pouring.  This  is  done  by  compressing  an 
elastic  bulb,  which  drives  a'ir  into  the  bottle, 
expelling  the  liquid  through  the  .  pipe  and 
nozzle. 

bottle-rack,  s.  A  rack  for  storing  bottles. 
The  rests  are  so  arranged  that  by  inserting 
the  bottles  alternately  neck  and  butt,  a 
greater  number  may  be  stored  within  a  given 
space.  The  hinged  frame  is  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  bottles  in  place  during  trans- 
portation. 

*  bottle-screw,  *  bottlescrew,  s.    A 

corkscrew. 

"A  good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  bis 
bottlescrew  in  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  hardest, 
the  point  of  the  screw  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle."— 
Swift. 

bottle-stone,  bottlestone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Obsidian  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cut.) 

bottle-Stopper,  s.  A  device  for  closing 
the  mouths  of  bottles.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  cork  and  a  means  of  holding  it  in  place 
against  the  pressure  of  the  bottle's  contents. 
In  some  cases  a  composition  is  substituted 
for  the  cork. 

t  bottle-swagger,  s.   Swagger  produced 
by  imbibing  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
"  When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reeld  his  wonted  bo  rle-tmtager. 

Burnt :  Tarn  Sammn't  Elegy. 

bottle-tit, «. 

Ornilh. :  A  name  for  a  bird,  Pants  caudatus. 

bottle-torn,  bottle  torn,  s. 

Ornith.:  One  of  the  names  for  a  bird,  the 
Long-tailed  Tit-mouse  (farus  caudatus). 


bottle-washer,  s.  A  device  for  cleansing 
the  interior  of  bottles. 

*  toot  -tie  (2),  *  bot'-el,  s.    [From  0.  Fr.  botel ; 

dimin.  ot  botte  =  a  bunch,  a  bundle ;  Wei. 
polel.]  [BOTTLE  (2),  v.]  A  bundle  of  hay  or 
straw. 

"  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay: 
good  hay.  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow."— Shaketp  :  Midi. 
JfiyHt't  Dream,  iv.  L 

bot'-tle  (1),  v.t  [From  bottle  (1),  s  ]  To  put 
into  a  bottle,  to  enclose  or  confine  within  a 
bottle. 

"  You  may  have  It  a  most  excellent  cyder  royal,  to 
drink  or  to  bottle."— Mortimer. 

"  When  wine  Is  to  be  bottled  off,  w&sh  your  bottle* 
immediately  before  you  begin,  but  be  sure  not  todraim 
them."— Swift. 

bot'-tle  (2),  v.t.  [From&ottk(2),  ».  In  Fr.  bot- 
teler  =  to  bind  hay;  Wei.  potelu.]  To  make 
up  straw  in  small  parcels  or  "wiudlius." 
(Scotch.) 

bot  -tied  (1),  pa.  par.    [BOTTLE  (1),  v  ] 

"  Their,  prison'd  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall." 

Cowper :  Retirement. 

bot -tied  (2),  pa.  par.    [BOTTLE  (2),  v.] 

bot'-tling (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BOTTLE (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  participial  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  pour- 
ing into  a  bottle,  or  enclosing  within  a  bottle. 

*'....  and  inspected, 
At  annual  bottlings,  corks  selected." 

T.  War/on  :  Progr.  of  Ditcontent. 

bottling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
filling  bottles  and  corking  them. 

bottling-pliers,  ».  pi.  Pliers  specifically 
adapted  for  fastening  wires  over  the  corks  and 
necks  of  bottles  and  for  cutting  off  the  surplus. 

bot'-tling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.  [BOTTLE  (1),  v.} 

*  bot-tock,  s.    [BUTTOCK.] 

bot'-tom,  *  bot  -tome,  *  bot'-ome,  *  bot'- 
im,  *  bot'-ym,  *  bot'-em,  *  bot'-iin, 

*  bot'-um,     *  bo'-them,     *  bo  thorn, 

*  bo  thum,  *  bot-me  (Eng.),  bot'-tom, 

*  bod'-dum  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  botm  =  a 
bottom;    Icel.  &  O.  Icel.  botn;    Sw.  batten; 
Dan.   bund ;    O.    Dan.   bodn ;    O.8.    bodom ; 
Dut.  bodem;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  boden;   M.  H  Ger. 
bodem ;  O.  H.  Ger.  podum,  podam  ;  GaeJ.  bonn 
=  a  sole,  a  foundation ;  Ir.  bonn  =  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  Wei.  bon  =  stem,  base,  stock  ;   Fr. 
fond ;   Sp.  &  Ital.  fondo ;   Port,  /undo ;  Lat 
fundus  —  the  bottom  of  anything  ;  Gr.  miO^'iiv 
(puthmeri)  —  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  of  the  sea, 
or  of  anything,  the  same  as  /Sudds  (buthos)  = 
the  depth  ;   Mahratta  bood  —  the  bottom   of 
anything.    Skeat  cites  Vedic  Sanscr.  budhna 
=  depth.]    [FUNDAMENT.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  lowest  part  of  anything. 

".  .  .  .  attheJo«omof  the  altar. '— L,-v.  v.  «. 

Tf  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  the  top. 

"  And  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom."— Mark  xv.  38. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  The  circular  base  of  a  cask,  of  a  cup, 
saucer,  or  other  vessel. 

"...  barrels  with  the  bottom  knocked  out  .  .  .  . ' 
—Xacaulay :  UM.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

"  But,  said  the  guide,  it  will  do  if  taken  up  and  rut 
Into  a  vessel  that  is  sweet  and  good  :  for  then  the  dirt 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  by  itself  come 
out  more  clear."— Buny an:  P  P.,  pt.  U. 

(b)  The  bed  or  channel  of  the  ocean,  a  lake, 
a  river,  or  the  situation  of  the  water  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it 

"...  now  it  Is  impossible  on  a  moderately  shallow 
bottom,  which  alone  is  favourable  to  most  living 
creatures."— Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World  (ett 
1870),  ch.  xvi.,  p.  345. 

(c)  The  lowest  part  of  a  valley,  a  dale,  a 
hollow,  low  ground. 

"  Broun  inuris  kythit  than  wissinyt  mossy  hew. 
Bank,  bray  and  buddum  blauschit  wox  and  bare." 
Doug. :  Virgil,  201,  7 

"  A  narrow  brook,  by  rnshy  banks  couceal'd. 
Buns  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field. " 

Cuwner  :  A'eedlea  Alarm. 

(d)  The  seat,  the  hips,  the  posteriors. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  things  material : 
(a)  A  ship,  used  by  metonomy  for  the  hull 
in  distinction  from  the  masts. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there,   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mrte.  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 
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•Jfy  ventures  are  not  In  one  bi,'tom  trusted : 
Nor  to  one  place."      Khiiketv  ;  Mer.  a)  ten.,  1. 1. 

"A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
With  which  such  scathful  Kram.le  lid  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet.1 

8haketi>.:  Twelfth  Xight,  V.  L 

(6)  A  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 

"This  whole  argument  will  be  like  bottomi  of  thread 
•lose  wound  up."— liacun. 

'  Silkworms  finish  their  bottom*  in  about  fifteen 
d*ys."—  Mortimer. 

(2)  Of  things  not  mat»?w.i: 
(a)  That  on  which  anything  rests.     In  the 
example  the  metaphor  corresponds  to— 

"  So  deep,  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  h«hold 
The  gravel  button,,  and  that  bottom  gold." 
Dryden:  Death  of  a.  very  ynung  Gentleman.  35,  88. 

(6)  The  foundation,  the  groundwork,  the 
most  important  support, 

"On  this  supposition  my  reasonings  proceed,  and 
cannot  I*  affected  liy  objections  which  are  far  from 
being  built  on  the  same  bottom."— Atterbury. 

(c)  The  deepest  part 

"  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow."— Shaketp.  : 
2  Hen.  1 1:,  iii.  2. 


(rf)  The  real  support,  the  prime  mover. 
"  He  wrote  many  things  which  are  not  published  in 
his  name  ;  and  was  at  the  bo'tom  of  many  excellent 
counsels,  in  which  he  did  not  appear.  "-^cMijon. 

(e)  A  bound  or  limit   beneath   or  in  any 
direction. 

"  But  there's  DO  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness."        Shaketp.  :  ifacb..  IT.  3. 
(/)  A    hazard,   chance,   or    adventure :    in 

metaphor,  that  of  embarkation  on  board  a 

ship.    [See  (1)  a.] 


"  We  ale  embarked  with  them  on  the  same  bottom. 
and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or  misery." 
^-Spectator. 

(3)  Of  a,  horse  :  Power  of  endurance. 
S.  In  special  phrases  : 

(1)  At  bottom: 

(a)  Lit.:   At  the  bottom  of  any  material 
thing. 

"  A  drawer  it  chanced  at  bottom  lined." 

Cowper  :  The  Ketirtd  Cat. 

(b)  Fig.  :  Fundamentally,  on  looking  how  a 
superstructure   of  character,   argument,  &c., 
is  iiasnl. 

"Over  this  argument  from  experience,  which  at 
bottom  is  his  argument."—  Tyndall  :  Fray,  of  Science, 
3rd  ed.,  iii.  54. 

(2)  Bottom  of  a  lane  :   The  lowest  end  of  a 
lane.     (Johnson.) 

(3)  Bottom  of  beer  :  The  grounds  or  dregs  of 
beer.    (Johnson.) 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Fort.  :  A  circular  disc  with  holes  to  hold 
the  rods  in  the  formation  of  a  gabion. 

2.  Shipwriyhting  :  The  planks  forming  the 
floor  of  a  ship's  hold. 

3.  Ordnance:   One  of  the  plates  by  which 
grape  or  canister  is  built  up  into  a  cylinder 
suitable  for  loading  into  the  gun.     Cast-iron 
tops  and  bottoms  for  grape  ;  wrought-iron  for 
canister. 

4.  Mining  (pi.  bottoms)  :  The  deepest  work- 
ings. 

5.  Metallurgy  (pi.  bottoms)  :  Heavy  and  im- 
pure metallic  products  of  refining,  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  the  copper-smelting  processes. 

B.  As  culjectii-e  :  Pertaining  to  the  lowest 
part  of  anything  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense. 

bottom-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Longmynd  rocks  of  Lower  Cambrian  strati- 
grap'hical  position. 

bottom-discharge,  s.  &  a. 

Bottom  -  discharge  wnter-  wheel:  A  turbine 
from  which  the  water  is  discharged  at  the 
bottom  instead  of  at  the  sides. 

bottom-fringe,  s.  A  fringe  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  curtain,  a  cloud,  or  anything.  (Lit. 


"...  as  roof,  the  azure  Dome,  and  around  m«,  for 
walls,  four  azure-flowing  curtains—  namely,  of  the 
Four  azure  Winds,  on  whose  bot«,m-fri,,g*i  also  I  have 
seen  gilding.  "—  Carlyle:  Sartor  J!es,irtui,  Lk.  ii,  ch.  ix. 

bottom-glade,  s.    A  glade  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  valley,  a  dale. 

"  Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  1'  the  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  bottom-glad*  .  .  ." 

Milton  :  Comut. 

bottom-grass,  ».      The  luxuriant  grass 
growing  iu  a  bottom  or  glade. 


"  Sweet  bottum-grnt*  and  high  delightful  plain." 

KhaJfetp.  :  i'mut  and  Aaonti.  23«. 

bottom-heat,  s.  Artificial  temperature 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  forcing- 
house. 

bottom-land,  s.  Alluvial  land  of  which 
a  bottom  is  composed. 

bottom-lift,  s. 

Mining  :  The  deepest  lift  of  a  mining-pump, 
or  the  lowest  pump. 

bottom-plate,  s. 

Printing :  A  plate  of  iron  belonging  to  the 
mould  of  a  printing-press,  on  which  the  car- 
riage is  fixed. 

bottom-rail,  s. 

Arch. :  The  lowest  horizontal  rail  of  a 
framed  door. 

bottom  rock,  ».  The  stratum  on  which 
a  coal-seam  rests. 

bottom-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning :  A  turning-tool  having  a 
bent-over  end,  for  cutting  out  the  bottoms  of 
cylindrical  hollow  work. 

t  bot'-tom,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  bottom,  s.  (q.v.). 
In  Dut.  boilemen  =  to  put  a  bottom  to  a  cask.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*  I.  To  base,  to  build  up.  Followed  by  on. 
(Lit.  &Jig.) 

"  Pride  has  a  very  strong  foundation  in  the  mind ; 
it  is  bottomed  upon  self-love."— (.'oilier. 

"The  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning, 
are  but  a  part ;  something  is  left  out  which  should  go 
into  the  reckoning;  "—Locke. 

"  Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle." 
— Atterbury. 

2.  To  put  a  bottom  upon  a  cask,  into  a 
chair,  Ac. 

*3.  To  twist  upon  a  "bottom"  or  ball. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  oil  me." 

S/iaketp. :  Two  Gent,  uf  Verona,  lit  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  as  a  bottom  or  basis  ; 
to  rest  upon  as  its  ultimate  support. 

"Find  out  upon  what  foundation  any  proposition 
advanced,  bottomi ;  and  observe  the  intermediate  ideas 
by  which  It  is  joined  to  that  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  erected.'  —Locke. 

II  Machinery :  Cogs  are  said  to  bottom  when 
their  tops  impinge  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
co-acting  wheel.  A  piston  which  strikes  or 
touches  the  eiid  of  its  cylinder  is  said  to 
bottom. 

bot  -tomed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOTTOM.] 

A.  As  past  participle  :    In   senses    corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective  :   Having  a  bot- 
tom   of  a   particular  character  ;    as,  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 

bot'-tom-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,£  s.  [BOTTOM,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <t  participial 
adjective  :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  verb. 

C.  'Is  substantive : 

1.  Civil  engineering : 

(1)  The  foundation  of  a  road-bed. 

(2)  The  act  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  road. 

2.  Railroad  engineering  :  Ballasting  beneath 
and  around  ties. 

bottoming-hole,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  open  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace at  which  a  globe  of  crown  glass  is  ex- 
posed during  the  progress  of  its  manufacture, 
in  order  to  soften  it  and  allow  it  to  assume  an 
oblate  form. 

bot '-torn-less,  a.  [Bug.  bottom,  and  si  iff. 
-fess.  In  Sw.  bottenloss ;  Dan.  bundlos;  Dut. 
bodemloos ;  Ger.  bodenlos.] 

Strictly  :  Without  bottom  ;  or,  more  loosely, 
fathomless  in  depth,  though  really  having  a 
bottom.  Used — 

(1)  Less  Jig.:  Of  places  or  things  conceived 
of  as  without  bottom,  or  as  fathomless. 

"...  the  beast  that  asceudeth  out  of  the  kottomlett 
pit  .  .  "—Rev.  xi.  7. 

"  Wickedness  may  well  be  compared  to  a  bottomlau 
pit,  into  whi>  h  it  is  easier  to  keep  one's  self  from  fall- 
in ;.  than,  IHMIII;  fallen,  to  give  one  s  self  any  stay  from 
falling  infinitely.'— Sidney. 

"...  but  all.  were  it  onlv  a  withered  leaf,  work* 
together  with  all  :  is  iK.rne  forward  on  the  bn-r,,m'ea, 
shoreless  flood  of  Action,  and  lives  through  jierpetnal 
metamorphoses. "—Carlylt :  Sartor  Resartut.  bk.  i, 
ch.  11. 


(2)  More  fig.  :  Of  anything  infinite  in  degree, 
in  time,  or  both,  even  though  not  closely  rw 
sembliiig  a  pit,  a  vessel,  or  an  ocean. 

"Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th  ethereal  sky 
To  bottomlfu  perdition. '       Milton :  P.  i.,  bk.  L 

bot  torn  most,  a.  [Eng.  bottom;  most.] 
Noting  that  which  is  at  the  very  bottom; 
lowest. 

bo"  t'-tom-ry,  *  bot  tom-ree, ».  &  a.  [From 
Eng.  bottom,  and  surflx  -ry.  In  Sw.  bod- 
meri ;  Dan.  bodmtrie;  But.  bodemery ;  Ger. 
bodmerei.] 

A.  As  substantive.     Comm.  £  Naitt.  Law: 
A  contract  by  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
borrows  money  on  the  security  of  the  bottom 
or  keel,  by  which,  a  part  being  put  for  the 
whole,  is  meant  the  ship  itself.     [BOTTOM,  *., 
A.,  2  (a).]     If  the  ship  be  lost  the  lender  loses 
all  his  money.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  returns 
in  safety,  he  receives  back  the  principal,  with 
interest'  at  any   rate  which    may  be  agreed 
upon  lietween  the  parties,  and  this  was  allowed 
to  be   the  case  even   when  the   usury    laws 
were  in  force.     Bottomry  is  sometimes  cor- 
rupted into  bummaree.    (See  the  compounds.) 

"  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomr-i  or  on  personal 
security:  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
interest  and  principal."—  Macaulay  :  Hat.  Eng  ,  ch. 
xix. 

B.  As  adjective:    Relating  to  such  a  con- 
tract ;   as  battomry  bond,  bottomry  contract, 
bottomry  money,  &c. 

*  bot  toned,  *  bot  oned,  a.    [Old  form  of 
buttoned.     See  also  BOTTONY.] 

Her.  :  Having  bottonies,  buttons,  round 
buds,  or  knots,  generally  in  threes.  Essen- 
tially the  same  as  treffled,  i.e.  trefoiled. 

b«t  -ton-y,    *  bot'-6n-e,  *  b»t'-t6n-e,  «. 

(From  O.  F.  botoiie  (Mod.  Fr.  boutonne)  =  fur- 
nished with  buttons  or  buds  ;  O.   Fr.   baton 
=  button,  a  bud  ;  Mod.  Fr. 
teuton.]     [BUTTON.]  AX 

Her. :    A    bud-like   pro-  1  V 

jection,  of  which  in  general  fC* 1  I lX 

three  are  together.     They  *-(j 1  I \JJ 

may  \>e  seen  iu   the  cross 
bottony,  which  is  a  cross  Q  D 

each  of  the   four  extremi- 
ties of  which  terminates  in   CKOSS  BOTTONY. 
three  bud-like  prominences. 
They  present  a  certain  remote  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  a  trefoil  plant. 

botts,  s.    [BOT,  s.} 

bot'-Ul-I-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  bot«Zws  =  » 
sausage,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Sausage- 
shaped.  (Henslow.) 

*  bot'-um,    *  boi-une  (T),  *.     [BOTTOM.) 
(Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  bot-un,  s.    [BUTTON.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bo'-tun,  v.t.    [BOOT,  v. ;  BOTE,  v.]    (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*  bot'-ure  (1),  s.    [BUTTER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bot-ure   (2),  s.     [BOTAURUS.]     A   bittern. 
(Morte  Arthur,  189.) 

*  bSt'-ur-flye,  *.      [BUTTERFLY.]     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*bot-wrythe,   *  bot'e-wright,  ».    [From 

O.  Eng.  lot  =  boat,  and  wrythe  =  wright]    A 
shipbuilder,  a  shipmaster.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bot-wyn,  s.    [BUTTON.  ]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bot-ym,  s.    [BOTTOM.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  bot-yn,  v.t.    [BOOT,  v. ;  BOTE,  v.)    (Prompt 
Pan:) 

*  bot-ynge,  s.    [BOOTING.]    (Prompt  Parv.) 

*  bot-yr,  s.    [BUTTER.]    (Prompt.  Pan;.) 

bouch.    *  bouche,    *  bouge,    *  bowge, 

*  budge,    s.      [t'r.    buuche  —  mouth,    .    .    , 
aperture.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <C  Law.  (Of  all  the  formt 
giren):  An  allowance  of  food  or  drink, 
sjiccinlly  of  the  kind  described  iu  the  phras* 
which  follows. 

"...  that  brought  bouge  for  a  country  lady  or  two, 

that    fainted,    he    said,    with    luting   —  tl.   Jonion  • 

Ma^ue  of  Lam  Kett.,  voL  ».,  p.  <o-i. 

f  Iii  the  ordinances  made  at  Eltham,  in  the 

l"th  of  Henry  VI II.,  under  the  title  L'OUC/K  q/ 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t. 
-oian,  -tjan  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -shm  -  zhun.      -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  slius.     -ble,  -tie,  &c.  =  bel,  teL 
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bouchet— boulden 


Court,  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  were  to 
have,  "for  theire  bouch  in  the  morning,  one 
chet  lofe,  one  ina«chet,  two  gallons  of  ale, 
dim'  pitcher  of  wine."  P.  164. 

Bouch,  Bouche  of  Court,  \  Bouche  in  Court  : 
An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  a  servant  or 
attendant  in  a  palace.  (Minsheu  £  Kersey.) 
A  certain  allowance  of  provision  from  the 
king  to  his  knights  and  servants  who  at- 
tended him  on  a  military  expedition.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

"  They  had  bouch  of  court  (to  wit,  meat  and  drink), 
and  great  wages  of  sixpence  by  the  day."—  iUowe  :  Sur- 
vey of  Loiuton,  bl.  L,  4to,  sign.  C.  c  ,  2. 

"...  with  a  go<xl  allowance  of  dyet,  a  bouche  in 
emirt  sa  we  use  to  call  it."—  futleiiham:  Art  oJ  Eng- 
Hill  Poetie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.  (ffares.) 

2.  Tech.  (Of  the  form  bouche  only)  : 
Ordnance:  A  cylinder  of  copper  in  which 
the  vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  drilled.  It 
has  an  exterior  screw-thread  cut  on  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  when  the  vent  becomes 
worn,  or  a  new  bouche  substituted. 

bou  -chet  (t  silent),  s.    [Fr.  bouchet.] 
Hurt.  :  A  kind  of  pear. 

•  bdu'-chlng,  s.    [BUSHINO.] 

Mech.  :  The  gun-metal  bushing  of  a  block- 
sheave  around  the  pin-hole. 

"boueht  (1),  *  bought,  v.t.  [Icel.  buhta; 
Ger.  bUcken  =  to  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop.]  To 
fold  down.  (Jamiesori.) 


(2),  v.t.    [From  boueht  =  a  fold.]    To 
enclose  in  a  fold.    (Scotch.) 

*  boncht  (W,  *  bought  (I),  s.  &  a.    [BIGHT.] 
(Scotch.) 

boueht  knot,  s.  A  running  knot  ;  one 
that  can  easily  be  loosed,  in  consequence  ol 
the  cord  being  doubled.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

boueht  (2),  b»ught  (2),  s.  [BcoHT.]  A 
sheepfold.  (Scotch.) 

*  boucht'-ing  (ch  guttural),  pr.  par.  [BOUGHT.  ] 

bouchting-blanket,  s.  A  small  blan- 
ket, spread  across  a  feather-bed,  the  ends 
being  pushed  in  under  the  bed  at  both  sides. 

bonohting  time,    boughting-time, 

t.    That  time  in  the  evening  when  the  ewes 
are  milked.    (Scotch.) 

"  O  were  I  but  a  shepherd  swain  ! 
To  feed  my  flock  beside  thee, 
At  baughting  time  ti)  leave  the  plain, 
In  milking  to  abide  thee." 

Katherine  Ogle  :  Bereft  Coll.,  L  2«. 

bouck,  v.t.    [BUCK.]    (Scotch.) 
bouck  -ing,  s.    [BUCKING.]    (Scotch.) 

•bond,  pret.  of  v.  [BOOT.]  (Scotch.)  Were 
fated. 

"  To  save  thir  souls,  for  they  baud  dia  " 

Border  Minstrelsy,  III  140.    (Jamieton.) 

*boud,  "bowde,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
A  weevil  breeding  in  malt.  (Johnson.) 

"  Boiodr,  mal  te-wcrme  (boade  of  malte  .  .  .  )  Qurgu- 
Uo."—  Prompt.  Para. 

boudoir  (pron.  bood  -war),  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
boudoir;  from  bonder  —  to  manifest  chagrin  to.] 

A.  As  substan.  :   An  elegant  cabinet  con- 
nected with  the  apartments  of  a  lady  to  which 
she  may  retire  when  she  wishes  to  be  alone. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Fitted  for  a  boudoir  ;  such 
aa  are  seen  in  ladies'  boudoirs. 

"...  In  her  graceful  treatment  of  little  boudoir 
rubJecU,  .  .  ."—Times,  Oct.  30,  1875. 

»bou-el,  *  bou-ell,  *  bou-elle,  *.  &  v. 

[BOWEL.] 

•bouf,  s.    [BEEF.]    (William  of  Palerne,  1,849.) 

bdu'-gain-vil-lsB-a,  s.  [From  Bougainville, 
the  eminent  French"  navigator,  who,  between 
the  years  1766  and  1769,  circumnavigated  the 
globe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nyetaginacese  (Nyctagos). 
BougainvillcBa  speciosa  and  glabra  grow  in 
British  gardens.  B.  specialrilis  is  a  climbing 
shrub  or  small  tree  from  tropical  South  Amer- 
ica. (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

bdu-gars.  s.  pi.  [From  A.S.  bugan,  bedqan 
=  to  bend.  Or  from  LiiicnlnsUire  dialect 
bulkar  =  a  beam.  (Jamieson.).']  [BALK.] 
Cross  spars,  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  used  instead  of  laths,  on  which  wat- 
tling or  twigs  are  placed,  and  above  these 
sods,  and  then  the  straw  or  thatch.  (Scotch.) 


"  With  bougart  of  harms  thay  beft  blew  cappis, 
Quhill  thay  of  bernia  made  briggia." 

Chr.  Kirk,  Bt.  H 

bouge,  *b6wge,  v.i.     [BULGE.]    To  swell 
out. 

"  Their  ship  banged  .  .  ." — Backluyt. 

bouge  (1),  *  bdwge,  s.    [Compare  Fr.  bouge  = 
a  middle  of  a  barrel  or  cask.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  of  a 
sail  to  make  it  stand  closer  to  the  wind. 

bouge  (2),  s.    [BUDGE.]    (B.  Jonson :  Masques 
of  Court.) 

*  bouge  (3),  *  bowge,  s.    [O.  Fr.  boge,  bouge ; 
Lat.  bulga.]    [BULGE.]    A  swelling,  a  heap. 

"Boutge.    Bulga." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*  bAu'-ger-on,  s.     [Fr.  bougiron.]     A  sodo- 
mite. 

"  If  ther  be  castel  or  citee 
Wherynue  that  ony  bougeront  be." 

JtonMunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  bdu'-get,  s.    [From  Fr.  bougette  =  a  budget, 
a  small  bag  ;   dimin.  of  bouge  =  a  budget,  a 
bag.]    [BUDGET.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  budget. 

"  With  that  out  of  his  bouyet  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  treasure,  therewith  him  to  tempt." 
Speiiter:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  29. 

II.  Her. :  The  representation  of  a  vessel  for 
carrying  water. 

bough  (gh  silent),  *  bughe,  *  bpe,  *  bowe, 
*  bouh,  *  boghe,  "  bogh,  *  bog,  s.    [A.  s. 

bog  —  an  arm,  a  shoot ;  boh  —  an  arm,  a  back, 
a  shoulder,  a  brand),  a  bough  ;  O.  Icel.  bogr 
=  the  shoulder  of  an  animal,  .  .  .  ;  Sw.  bog  = 
the  shoulder  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  puac  =  the  shoulder. 
Skeat  points  out  its  affinity  to  Gr.  irrixys 
(pechus)  =  the  forearm,  and  Sansc.  bdhus  = 
the  arm.]  A  large  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree. 

1.  Literally : 

"  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green  bough  in  his  hat " 
—Afacaulny:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young." — Ezek.  xxxi.  6. 

*  boughen,  v.i.  &  t.    [Bow,  v.] 

bought,  *  boughte  (pron.  bat),  pret.  &  pa. 
par.  o/buy  (q.v.).    [In  Dut.  bocht.] 

"  Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought." 

Longfellow:  EnUymion. 
IT  Bought  and  sold-  notes. 
A  mong  brokers :  A  note  rendered  to  a  party 
with  whom  the  broker  has  made  a  financial 
transaction, 'giving  particulars  of  the  purchase 
or  sale,  as  entered  in  his  books. 

bought  (1),  *.    [BOUGHT.] 

*  bought  (2)  (gh  silent),  *.   [In  Dut.  boyt ;  Sw., 
Dan.,  &  L.  Ger.  bugt  =  a  bend,  a  turning,  a 
coil.]    [BIGHT.] 

1.  A  twist,  a  link,  a  knot. 

"Immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bought 
Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out" 

Milton:  L' Allegro. 

2.  A  flexure. 

"  The  flexure  of  the  Joints  is  not  the  same  in  elephants 
as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  nearer  unto  those  of  a 
man ;  the  bought  of  the  fore-legs  not  directly  back- 
ward."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sling  which  contains  the 
stone. 


'rom 
(Used 


bought,  boueht  (gh,  ch  guttural),  v.t.  [F 
bought,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  enclose  in  a  fold.  (L 
of  ewes  for  milking.)  (Scotch.) 

"  At  milking  beasts,  and  steering  of  the  ream, 
And  bouchting  in  the  ewes,  when  they  came  name." 

lloss  :  llrlennre,  p.  31. 

bought'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOUGHT.] 

boughting-time,  s.     [BOUCHTINO-TIME, 
s.] 

bough-ty  (pron.  baw'-ty),  a.  [From  bought 


*  bough-ty  (pron.  baw 
(2),  s.  (q.v.).j     Bending. 


bou'-gie,  s.  [From  Fr.  bougie  =  a  wax  candle, 
a  bougie;  Prov.  bngia;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital 
bugia  —  a  wax  candle  ;  so  called  from  Bougie, 
a  town  of  Algeria,  where  such  candles  were 
first  made.] 

Surgery :  A  smooth,  flexible,  elastic,  slender 
cylinder,  designed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  rectum,  or  asopliaprus.  in  order  to 
open  or  dilate  it  in  cases  of  stricture  or  other 
diseases.  It  is  formed  either  solid  or  hollow, 


and  is  sometimes  medicated.  It  was  originally 
made  of  slips  of  waxed  linen,  coiled  into  a 
cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  foim  by  rolling 
them  on  a  hard,  smootn  surface.  Bougies  for 
surgical  purposes  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Aldereto,  a  Portuguese  physician. 
They  were  first  described  in  1554  by  Amatus, 
one  of  his  pupils.  The  slenderer  forms  of 
bougies  are  adapted  for  the  urethra,  the  larger 
for  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  cesnr>ha<nis. 

If  An  armed  bougie  is  one  with  a  piece  of 
caustic  fixed  at  its  extremity. 

*bou'-goun,s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Some  kind 
of  musical  instrument. 

"  Symbalez  and  sonetez  .  .  .  and  bougoune." 

MM.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1.41& 

bou-i-lle  (11  as y),  s.  [From  Fr.  bouillir  =  to 
boil.]  Meat  stewed  with  vegetables.  (Mesle.) 

bou  I  lion  (11  as  y),  s.    |Fr.]    [BOUILLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broth,  soup.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Farriery :    A    fleshy    excrescence   on   a 
horse's  foot.    (Buchanan.) 

*  bouk  (1)  (0.  Eng.),  bouk,  bulk  (Scotch),  s. 
[Icel.  bukr  =  the  body  ;  from  biilka  =  to  swell.] 
[BOUKE,  s. ;  BULK,  v.  &  «.,  BILGE,  BILLOW, 

Bi'LGE.] 

1.  The  body. 

"  The  clothred  blood  for  any  leche-craft 
Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouk  i-laft." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  ;  The  Knightei  Tale,  1887-*. 

2.  Bulk.    (0.  Eng.)    (Chaucer.)    (Scotch.) 

bouk  (2),  s.  [BUCK  (2),  s.]  (Scotch.)  A  lye 
for  cleansing  or  whitening  foul  linen. 

bouk  (1),  v.i.    [BULK,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

bouk  (2),  *  bou  -ken,  v.t.  [From  bouk  (2),  s. 
(q.v.).]  To  dip  or  steep  foul  linen  in  a  lye ; 
as,  "to  bouk  claise."  (0.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"...  applied  to  their  necks  and  arms  blanching 
poultices;  or  had  them  boukit  an'graithed  -as  house- 
wives are  wont  to  treat  their  webs  in  bleaching."— 
Gtenfergus,  iii.  84.  (Jamieson.} 

*  bouke,  s.    [A.S.  buc  —  a  solitary  and  secret 
place,  the  bellv  (Somner) ;    Sw.   buk ;    Dan. 
bug;   Dut.  &uifc=the  belly.]    [BouK  (1),  s.] 
A  solitude. 

"  Under  the  bowes  the!  bode,  thes  barnes  so  bolde. 
To  byker  at  thes  baraynes,  in  bouket  so  bare." 

Sir  Gnwaii  and  Sir  Gal.,  i.  4. 

bouk'-Ing,  *  bouck  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«. 

[BOUK  (2),  V.       BOUCKING.] 

As  substantive :  A  placing  in  lye.    (Scotch.) 

bouking-  washing,  s.  Bucking  ;  a 
washing  in  lye.  (Scotch.)  [BOUKIT-WASHINO.] 

".  .  .  and  she  and  I  will  hae  a  grand  boukina-wath- 
Ing,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xviL 

bou  kit,  b<Jw'-kit,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BULKED.] 

(Scotch.) 

A.  As  past  participle :  Bulked  out ;  swollen. 
(See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  participial  adjective  :  Bulky,  large. 

[LlTTLE-BOUKIT,    MUCKLE-BOUKIT.] 

"  In  hir  bwakU  bysyme,  that  hellis  belth 
The  Urge  fludis  suppis  thris  in  ane  swelth." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  82, 18. 

boukit  washing,  s.  The  same  as  BOUK- 
ING-WASHING  (q.v.). 

*  bouk'-sum,  a.    [BUXOM.]    (Scotch.) 

*  b6uk'-&  a.    [BULKY.]    (Scotch.) 

boul,  bdol,  bule,  s.  [BOOL  (2).]  (Scotch.) 
Anything  hoop-shaped. 

f  Boul  of  a  pint  stoup :  The  handle  of  a  pint 
stoup. 

To  come  to  the  hand  like  the  boul  of  a  pint 
stoup :  A  proverbial  expression  applied  to  any- 
thing which  takes  place  as  easily  and  agreeably 
as  the  handle  of  a  drinking  vessel  comes  to 
the  hand  of  a  tippler.  (Scott :  Gloss,  to  Anti- 
quary.) 

bou  Ian  ger-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bmdangerit, 
from  Boulanger,  a  French  mineralogist) 

Min. :  A  mineral  (3PbS.Sb2S3)  existing  in 
plumose  crystalline  masses,  as  also  granular 
and  compact.  Its  hardness  is  2'5— 3,  its  sp. 
gr.  5'75— 6 ;  its  lustre  metallic  ;  its  colour 
bluish  lead-gray.  Compos.  :  Sulphur,  18'2; 
antimony,  23'1  ;  lead,  58'7  =  100.  Found  in 
France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Tuscany. 
Embrithite  and  Plumbostib  are  considered  by 
Dana  as  identical  with  Boulangerite. 

boul  den,  pa.  par.  [BOLDEN  (2).]  Swelled, 
inflated.  (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r»  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey = a.     qu  =  kw. 


boulder— bouncing 
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boul'-der,  *  bowl'-der,  *.  &  a.  [Wedgwood 
derives  this  from  the  Sw.  dialectic  word  bul- 
lersten  =  tlie  larger  kind  of  pebbles,  as  opposed 
to  klappersten  =  the  smaller  ones.  With  this 
Skeat  agrees.  Connected  with  Sw.  bullra  = 
to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  thunder  ;  Dan.  buldre 
=  to  racket,  rattle,  make  a  noise,  to  chide,  to 
bully  ;  Dut  buUleren  =  to  bluster,  rage,  or 
roar.  From  Sw.  butter  =  noise  ;  Dan.  bulder 
—  noise,  tumbling  noise,  bustle,  brawL  So 
called  from  the  noise  which  boulders  make 
when  rolled  over  a  rocky  or  pebbly  beach  by 
a  stormy  sea  or  a  river  in  flood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  bowlder) :  A  word 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  used,  according  to 
Jamieson,  in  Perthshire,  where  the  term 
"  bowlder-stane  "  was  applied  to  "  the  large 
single  stones  found  in  the  earth  by  those 
who  make  roads."  Probably  the  term  was  also 
employed  elsewhere  than  in  Perthshire. 

n.  Geol.  (of  the  firm  boulder):  The  adoption 
by  geologists  of  the  local  word  boulder  has 
given  it  universal  currency.  It  is  used  to 
fignify  a  large,  rounded  block  of  stone,  which, 
whether  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  imbedded  in  the  soil,  is  of  different 
composition  from  the  rocks  adjacent  to  which 
it  now  rests,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
transported  from  a  lesser  or  greater  distance. 
From  the  last-mentioned  facts,  boulders  are 
often  called  erratic  blocks,  or,  simply,  erratic*. 

[BOULDER-FORMATION,    BOULDER-PERIOD.  ] 

B.  As  adjective:  Marked  by  the  presence 
of  boulders  ;  acting  as  boulders  do. 

boulder-clay,  s.  A  clay  stratified  or 
unstratitied,  belonging  to  the  boulder  forma- 
tion (q.v.). 

boulder-formation,  boulder  for- 
mation, s. 

Geol. :  A  formation  consisting  of  mud,  sand, 
and  clay,  more  frequently  unstratified  than  the 
reverse,  generally  studded  with  fragments  of 
'rocks,  some  of  them  angular,  others  rounded, 
with  Ixwlders  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  mass.  When  unstratified,  it  is  called  in 
Scotland  till  (q.v.).  As  much  of  the  material 
has  been  transported  from  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  it  is  sometimes  called  drift.  The 
old  name  diluvium,  being  founded  on  now- 
abandoned  hypotheses,  has  become  obsolete. 
[DILUVIUM.]  The  formation  exists  only  from 
the  poles  to  about  40°  of  latitude,  unless  where 
the  Alps  or  other  high  mountains  in  warmer 
climes  have  originated  boulder  formations  of 
their  own.  The  nearer  the  poles  one  travels 
the  larger  are  the  erratic  boulders.  The  rocks 
on  which  they  rest  are  furrowed  and  scored 
with  lines,  as  if  ice  with  stones  projecting 
from  its  surface  had  heavily  driven  over  them. 
[GI.ACIATION.]  Fossils,  where  they  exist,  indi- 
cate a  very  cold  climate.  [BOULDER-PERIOD.] 

boulder-head,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering  :  A  work  of  wooden 
•takes  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 

boulder-paving,  s.  Paving  with  round, 
water-worn  boulders,  set  on  a  graded  bottom 
of  gravel. 

boulder-period,  boulder  period,  s. 

Geol. :  The  period  specially  characterised 
by  the  scattering  over  all  the  colder  parts  of 
the  world  of  erratic  blocks  or  boulders,  many 
of  them  transported  by  ice.  It  comprehended 
specially  the  Pleistocene  period,  but  extended 
into  the  Post-pleistocene.  It  is  now  generally 
called  the  Glacial  Period  (q.v.). 

"...  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Macrauchenia, 
also,  lived  long  subsequently  to  the  ice-transporting 
boulder-period. '—Dururin:  t'oyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1870),  oh.  Till.,  p.  174. 

boulder-stone,  *  bowlder-stone,  s. 

The  same  as  BOULDER  (q.v.).    (Scotch.,  chiefly 
the  Pertlishire  dialect.) 

boulder-wall,  s. 

Masonry :  A  wall  made  of  boulders  or  flints 
set  in  mortar. 

boul  -der-mg,  o.  [Scotch  and  Eng.  boulder ; 
-ing.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

bouldering-stone,  3. 

Metal-working :  A  smooth  flint  stone,  used 
by  cutlers  to  smooth  down  the  faces  of  glazers 
and  emery-wheels. 

•  boule,  s.    [Bowu] 


*  bdu-le'-na,   «.  or  interj.     [BOWLINE.]      A 
sea  cheer,  signifying  "  Hale  up  the  bowlings." 
(Gloss,  to  Complaynt  of  Scotland.)    (Jamieson.) 

"Than  ane  of  the  marynalis  begun  to  hail  and  to 
cry.  and  al  the  inaiyualU  ausuert  of  that  samyu 
Bound— Boulena,  boulena'—Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 
(Jamieson.) 

*bon'-lene,  *.  [BOWLINE.]  "The  semicir- 
cular part  of  the  sail  which  is  presented  to 
the  wind."  (Gloss,  to  Complaynt  of  Scotland). 
More  probably  the  bowline,  i.e.,  the  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  middle  part  of  the  outside  of  a 
sail. 

"  Than  the  master  qnhlslit  and  cryit.  Hail  out  the 
mane  sail  boulene." — Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 

bou  -let  (t  silent),  t  bou'-lette,  s.  [From 
Fr.  boulet=  (I)  a  bullet,  ...  (2)  ....  (3)  see 
def.] 

Veterin.  :  The  fetlock  or  postern-joint  of  a 
horse  when  bent  forward,  being  out  of  its 
natural  position. 

bo'ule-vard,  *.  [Fr.  boulevard,  boulevart  = 
(see  def.  1.);  O.  Fr.  boulevert,  botilcver  —  & 
bulwark;  Sp.  baluarte;  Ital.  baluardo ;  Ger. 
bollwerk.,]  [BULWARK.] 

1.  Originally:  The  horizontal  surface  of  a 
rampart,  between  the  internal  talus  and  the 
banquette. 

2.  Now :   A  promenade  planted  with  trees 
surrounding  a  town  ;  or,  by  an  extension  of 
the  signification,  a  fine  broad  street  planted 
with  trees  running  through  the  middle  of  a 
town.    In  the  wide  sense  last  mentioned  the 
street  called  Unter  den  Linden,  at  Berlin,  is 
a  boulevard. 

*  bou'-llm-y, «.    [BULIMY.] 

*  boult,  *  boulte,  ».<.    [BOLT  (1),  «.] 

*  bo'ult-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BOLTED  (1).] 

"  He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  Is  ill  school'd 
In  bonllcd  l.ingu  ige  :  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throwi  without  distinction,  .  .  ." 

Shakap. :  Coriol,  ill.  L 

*  bonl-tell,  ».    [O.  Fr.  *  buletel  =  a  meal-sieve, 
from  buleter  =  to  sift  by  bolting.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  specially  prepared  for 
sifting. 

2.  A  bolting  sieve. 

3.  Degree  of  fineness  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  meshes  of  such  sieve.    (N.E.D.) 

boult'  er,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  long  fish- 
ing line,  on  which  a  number  of  hooks  are  set. 

bo  ul-tm,  *  bo'ul- 
tine,  s.  [An  arbi- 
trary variant  of  lute 
M.  E.  boltel,  bowtell, 
prnbaWy  from  Eng. 
bolt,  with  dim.  sutf. 
-el.] 
Arch. : 

1.  A      convex 
moulding,      whose 

periphery  is  a  quar-  BOULTIN. 

ter  of  a  circle. 

2.  The  shaft  of  a  clustered  column  or  pillar. 


*  bo'ult-!ng,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
*  boulting-hutch,  s. 


[BOLTINO  (I)-] 
[BOLTING-HUTCH .  ] 


boun,  *  boune,  *  bown,  *  bowne  (Eng.), 

*  boun,  *  boune,    *  bown,    *  bowne, 

*  bone   (Scotch),  a.      [From   Icel.   biiinn  = 
preiuiied,  ready,  pa.  par.  of  Jwa  =  to  prepare.] 

L  Prepared,  ready. 

"...  about*  sextl  thousand, 
Alle  boun  to  bataj  k>.  .  .  ." 

WittiamofPaleme,  1.087-8. 

"The  squire— to  find  her  shortly  maks  him  bourn." 
Sou :  neltttore,  p.  93. 

IF  Beddy  boun :  A  tautology  for  boun  =  ready. 

"  Oo  warn  his  folk,  and  haist  thaim  off  the  toun, 
To  kepe  bun  sell  I  sail  be  reJtly  boun.' 

Wallace,  vii.  OS.    MS. 

2.  Prompt,  obedient.    (Morris.) 

3.  Finished. 

"  With  pentyl  gemmez  an-rnder  pyght. 

With  baiitulez  twclue  on  basyn ;  loun." 
far.  Kng.  AIM.  Poemt  (ed  Morris),  Pearl.  Wl-i. 

IT  Bound,  in  the  expression  "  bound  for  a 
place,"  is  corrupted  from  Old  Eng.  bour* 
[BOUND.] 

boun,  *  boune,  *  bou-nen,  -  bounne, 
bowne,  v.i  &  t.    [From  boun,  a.  (q.v.).j 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  prepare,  make  ready.    . 


2.  To  hasten. 

S.  To  depart,  to  go. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  prepare,  make  ready. 

"  To  boune  mo  bernet." 

Ju  e/ili  of  Artmathie,  474 

2.  (Reftexively) :  To  prepare  one's  self. 

"  To  b&taile  he  bounnn  bym  .  .  ." 

Morte  Arthur*,  TML 

bourse,  *  bourujhe,  *  fcounse,  *  boun- 
sen,  *  bun'-sen,  v.t.  &  {.  [Dut.  bomen  = 
to  bounce,  to  dismiss  ;  L.  Ger.  bunsen  =  to 
knock  or  to  fall  with  a  hollow  noise  ;  H. 
Ger.  bumsen  (same  meaning)  ;  bums,  interj.  = 
bounce.  Imitated  from  the  sound  of  a  knock, 
blow,  or  fall.  ]  [BOUNCE,  s.  BUMP.] 

A.   Trantilire  : 

1 1.  To  drive  forcibly  against  anything. 

2.  To  cause  to  bound,  as  a  ball. 

3.  To  turn  out,  eject;   hence  to  discharge 
summarily.     ( U.  8.  ilang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  knock  against  anything  so  as  to  make 
a  sudden  noise.     Used — 

(1)  Of  one  beating  himself  or  another. 

(2)  Of  a  person  knocking  at  a  door. 

"Just  as  I  was  putting  out  my  light,  another 
bounce*  as  hard  as  he  caxi  knock." — Swift. 

(3)  Of  the  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

"  The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start. 

Against  his  bosom  boimcfd  his  heaving  heart* 
Dryden :  The  Fablei;  Palamon  and  Arci.*.  bk.  I. 

2.  To   spring   suddenly  forth,  even   when 
there  is  no  collision  with  anything. 

"  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw  the 
porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tuiutuedt "— Shakesp. ; 
tericlet.  it  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  str«ng,  bold,  or,  if  the  female  sex. 
over-masculine.    (Used  only  in  the  pr.  par.) 
[BOUNCING.] 

2.  To  boast.    (Colloquial.) 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Specially  : 

t  (a)  To  threaten,  to  bully. 

(b)  To  utter  falsehood,  as  boasters  are  con- 
tinually tempted  to  do  when  sounding  their 
own  praises. 

bourse,  s.  [Dan.  bums  =  a  bounce  ;  Dut 
bans  =  a  bounce,  a  thump  (imitated  from  the 
sound).]  [BOUNCE,  t».] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sudden  and  heavy  blow  or  thump ;  • 
knock  at  a  door. 

11  When  blustering  Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep, 
And  thumps  a  louder  bounce,  .  .  ." 

Ford  :  The  Later  t  Melancholy,  i.  L 
"  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounce*  on  my  land* 
lady's  door,  and  ou  the  opening  of  it .  .  ."—Addaon. 

(2)  A  sudden  crack,  the  noise  of  an  explosion. 

"  Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name : 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  am.iz'd. 
That  in  a  name  of  brightest  colour  blaz'd." 

Cay. 

(3)  A  sudden  spring.     (Generally  followed 
by  out.) 

(4)  Expulsion;  dismissal.    (V.  8.) 

To  get  the  grand  bounce  or  G.  £.,  to  be  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  threat     (Colloquial.) 

(2)  A  lie  suddenly,  boldly  flung  forth.    (Cot' 
toquial.) 

IL  Technically:  The  large  spotted  Dog- 
fish, Scyllium  Catulus. 

bd"un9'-«r,s.  [Eng.  bounce) ; -er.]  A  boaster; 
one  who,  speaking  of  his  exploits,  so  exag- 
f»raT«s  as  to  b«  chf—narile  with  lylne:  one 
much  larger  than  ordinary ;  a  thumper ;  also 
(U.  S.)  a  muscular  fellow  employed  in  place* 
of  public  resort  to  eject  disorderly  persons. 

boun9'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOUNCE,  «.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  thro'  the  plade." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  17. 

B.  As  adjective:    Bude,  strong  ;  if  of  the) 
feminine  sex,  then  over-masculine  in  aspect 
or  manner. 

"Forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon." 

Shakesp.  :  Mid.  tiiahCt  Dream,  ii.  L 

Bouncing  Bet :  A  plant,  Saponaria  ojficinalit. 
(American.) 


boll,  bo>;  pd"ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist    -ing. 
•tfan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous = shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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bouncingly— bounder 


•  bou'n  9mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bouncing;  -ly.] 
With  vain  boasting,  so  as  to  make  an  un- 
founded assertion. 

"Pighius  said,  bouncingly,  the  judgement  of  the 
apost.Iical  see,  with  a  council  of  domestic*  priests,  is 
far  more  certain  than  the  judgement  of  all  universal 
council  of  the  whole  earth  sails  pope."— Harrow :  On 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

bound  (1), '  bounde,  s.  [In  Mod.  Fr.  borne  = 
a  limit.  From  Norm.  Fr.  bunde,  buune,  bonne 
=  a  bound,  a  limit ;  O.  Fr.  bonde,boitne,  bodne; 
Low.  Lat.  botlina,  bodena,  bonna ;  Arm.  boun 
=  a  boundary,  a  limit  ;  boden,  bod  =  a  tuft,  a 
cluster  of  trees  which  may  be  used  to  mark  a 
boundary.  Cf.  also  Wei.  bonn  =  stem,  base, 
stock  ;  Gael,  bonn  =  a  sole,  a  foundation, 
bottom,  base.]  A  boundary,  a  limit,  a  con- 
fine. Used — 

1.  Lit. :  Of  material  limits : 

(a)  Set  up  or  conventionally  arranged  by 
man. 


"Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  bk.  iii. 

(6)  Prescribed  by  God  in  nature. 

"He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  boundt,  until 
the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end."— Job  xxvi.  10. 
"  Ou  earth's  remotest  boundt  how  welcome  here !" 

Campbell :  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  pt.  i.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  limits  not  formed  by  any  material 
thing : 

"  And  hast  thou  cross'd  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound  J" 
Burnt:  Elegy  on  Captain  M.  Henderson. 

IF  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bounds 
and  boundary : — "  Bounds  is  employed  to  de- 
signate the  whole  space  including  the  outer 
line  that  confines :  boundary  comprehends  only 
this  outer  line.  Bounds  are  made  for  a  local 
purpose ;  boundary  for  a  political  purpose : 
the  master  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bounds 
beyond  which  the  scholar  is  not  to  go  ;  the 
parishes  throughout  England  have  their  bound- 
aries, which  are  distinguished  by  marks ; 
fields  have  likewise  their  boundaries,  which 
are  commonly  marked  out  by  a  hedge  or  a 
ditch.  Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ; 
boundaries  permanent  and  fixed  :  whoever  has 
the  authority  of  prescribing  bminds  for  others, 
may  in  like  manner  contract  or  extend  them 
at  pleasure  ;  the  boundaries  of  places  are 
seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of  great 

C'itical  changes.  In  the  figurative  sense 
nd  or  bounds  is  even  more  frequently  used 
than  boundary :  we  speak  of  setting  bounds  or 
keeping  within  bounds ;  but  to  know  a  bound- 
ary :  it  is*  necessary  occasionally  to  set 
bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best 
disposed  children,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  the  e.xact  boundary  for  indulgence." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Syn.) 

bound  (2),  s.     [From  BOUND  (2),  v.  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring,  a  jump. 

"  All,  al>  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 
As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free  !" 

Hemant:  Song  of  Emigration. 

2.  A  rebound  ;  the  leap  of  something  flying 
back  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

"  The33  inward  disgusts  are  but  the  first  bound  of 
this  ball  of  contention."— Decay  of  Piety. 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Dancing :  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

2.  Mil.  :  The  path  of  a  shot  comprised  be- 
tween two  grazes.    [RICOCHET- FIRING.] 

bound  (1),  *  bdwnd,  v.t.    [From  bound  (i),  s. 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  limit,  to  terminate.     Used  of  limits— 

(1)  Produced    by    material   obstacles   pre- 
venting extension. 

"  Of  that  magnificent  temple  which  doth  bnund 
One  side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur  rare." 
Wordtworth :  Farewell. 

(2)  Produced  by  obstacles  to  extension  or 
advancement  not  of  a  material  character. 

"  Thus  Heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  boundt  his  gift." 

Dryden ;  Eleonora,  75-74. 
"  Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power, 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law." 

Cowper :  Talk,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  indicate  the  boundaries  of. 

II.  Geom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 


T  Crabb   thus   distinguishes   between  the 
verbs  to  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine,  to  circum- 


scribe, to  restrict : — "  The  first  four  of  these 
terms  are  employed  in  the  proper  sense  of 
parting  off  certain  spaces.  Bound  applies  to 
the  natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  earth  : 
countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and  seas  ; 
kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other." 
"  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary  :  as 
landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of 
one  man's  ground  from  another  ;  so  may  walls, 
palings,  hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be 
converted  into  a  limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot 
from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a  field  is 
said  to  be  limited*  because  it  has  limits  as- 
signed to  it.  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits 
close  together  ;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely 
from  another  :  in  this  manner  we  confine  a 
garden  by  means  of  walls.  To  circumscribe  is 
literally  to  surround  :  in  this  manner  a  circle 
may  circumscribe  a  square  :  there  is  this  dif- 
ference however  between  confine  and  circum- 
scribe, that  the  former  may  not  only  show  the 
limits,  but  may  also  prevent  egress  and  in- 
gress ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  is  only  a  line, 
is  but  a  simple  mark  that  limits.  From  the 
proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  ground  on  which  their 
improper  acceptation  rests  :  to  bound  is  an 
action  suited  to  the  nature  of  things  or  to 
some  given  rule  ;  in  this  manner  our  views  are 
bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept  our 
sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to 
principles  of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and 
circumscribe,  all  convey  the  idea  of  control 
which  is  more  or  less  exercised.  ...  In  as 
much  as  all  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of 
being  acted  upon  involuntarily,  they  become 
allied  to  the  term  restrict,  which  simply  ex- 
presses the  exercise  of  control  on  the  will  : 
we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  and  confine, 
but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  con- 
fining :  to  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of 
things  upon  persons,  or  persons  upon  persons  ; 
but  restrict  is  only  the  act  of  persons  upon 
persons  ....  Bounded  is  opposed  to 
unbounded,  limited  to  extended,  confined  to 
expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  restricted 
to  unshackled."  (Crabb  :  English  Synon.) 

bound  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Fr.  bondir  =  to 
leap  :  O.  Fr.  bondir,  bundir  =  to  resound ; 
connected  with  Lat.  borr.bito  —  to  buzz,  to 
hum ;  bombus  —  a  humming,  a  buzzing.] 
[Bo.MBUs,  BOOM.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Of  man  or  the  inferior  animals :  To  leap, 
jump,  to  spring,  to  move  forward  by  a  suc- 
cession of  leaps. 

"  Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imaged  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  amidst  the  wilds." 

Bemam :  The  Xiega  of  Valencia. 
"  Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  youiig  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief." 
Wordsworth  :  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  rebound. 

"And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 
Their  startled  foes  among." 

Xemant :  Song  of  the  Battle  of  Morgarten. 

(2)  To  throb,  run. 

"  My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Boundt  in  my  father's." 

Khukfsp.  :  Trail.  *  Oew.,  iv.  5. 

B.  Transitive  :  To  make  to  bound. 

"  If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse 
for  her  favours  .  .  ."—Shaketp. :  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
"Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch?" 
Ibid.  :  King  John,  ii.  L 

bound  (1),  *  bond  (Eng.),  bound,  bund 
(Scotch),  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.  [In  A. 8.  &  Dan. 
bunden ;  Dut.  gebonden ;  Ger.  verbunden; 
Goth,  bundans.]  [BIND.] 

A.  As  preterite  o/bind  (q.v.). 

"...  and  laid  the  wood  in  order  and  bound  Isaac 
his  son  .  .  ."—(Jen.  xiii.  9. 

B.  As  past  participle  £  participial  adjective 
o/bind,  v.  (q.v.)  : 

1.  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


2.  Abnormal:  Pregnant.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ful  priuely  vnknaw  of  ony  wicht 
The  woman  mydlit  with  the  God  v.ent  bound." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  231,  41. 

3.  Spec.  (pa.  par.):    Under  legal  or  moral 
obligation  to  do  something ;  or,  more  rarely, 
to  abstain  from  doing  it. 

"...  they  no  longer  thought  themselves  bound  to 
obey  him."— Macaulay  :  flint.  Eng..ca.  xii. 

"...  I  shall  not  consider  you  ae  bound  to  any  at- 
tendance .  .  ."—Ibid.,  ch.  xxiv. 


4.  In  compos.  :  It  is  often  used  in  composi- 
tion, as  we-bound,  rock-bound,  uieathtr-bmnd, 
&c.  (q.v.). 

bound-bailiff,  s.  A  bailiff  of  humble 
character,  used  to  serve  writs  and  make 
arrests  and  executions,  in  which  he  is  gene- 
rally adroit,  lie  is  called  bound  because  he 
is  bound  in  an  obligation  with  sureties  for  the 
execution  of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  office. 
Bum-bailiff  is  generally  supposed  to  imply  a 
vulgar  mispronunciation  of  bound-bailiff,  but 
from  this  view  Wedgwood  emphatically  dis- 
sents ;  so  also  does  Skeat,  though  less  de- 
cidetlly.  [BUM-BAILIFF.] 

bound  stanc,  s.    [BOUNDINO-STONE.] 

bound  (2),  a.     [Developed  from  boun  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  persons :   Prepared  or  ready,  and  in- 
tending to  go. 

"  A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  'Boatman,  do  not  tarry  !" 

Campbell :  Lord  Ullirit  Daughter. 

2.  Of  things:   In  process  of  being  directed 
towards.    (Used  specially  of  ships  voyaging  to 
any  particular  port  or  homeward.) 

"  Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the  May- 
Flower, 
Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them 

here  in  the  desert." 
Longfellow :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stamtisli,  v. 

bou'nd-ar-y,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  bound; 
-ary.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

t  1.  Literally.     Of  things  material : 

(1)  A  visible  mark  indicating  the  limit. 

(2)  The  limit  thus  marked  ;   the  line  sepa- 
rating two  districts,  territories,  countries,  &c. 
[BOUNDARY-LINE.] 

"That  bright  and  tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of 
Louth  and  lleath,  .  .  ."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural 

"  Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundariet, 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies." 

CampbM  :  O'Connor  t  Child,  jdL 
2.  Fig.     Of  things  nut  material :   Whatever 
separates   or  discriminates  between  two  im- 
material things. 

"  Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundiiries  of  our 
thoughts. "— Locke. 

If  For  the  distinction  between  bounds  and 
boundary  see  bound,  s. 

II.  Geom. :  The  extremity  of  anything.  It 
is  called  also  a  term.  (Euclid,  bk.  i.,  del'.  13.) 
A  figure  is  that  which  is  enclosed  by  one  or 
more  boundaries.  (Ibid.,  def.  14.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Marking  a  limit. 
boundary-line,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  trace  of  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skin  of  a  ship  on  the  stem,  keel, 
and  stern-post.  It  corresponds  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rabbet  in  those  parts  of  the 
structure. 

'bounde,  *bonde,  s.  [A.S.  bunda.]  A 
man  bound  to  an  estate,  a  serf.  (Arthur  £ 
Merlin,  691.)  [BONDE.] 

bou'nd-ed,  pa.  par.    [BOUND  (1),  v.] 

bou'nd-en,  *  bon'-den,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [A 
pa.  par.  of  bind  (q.v  )."  A.S.  bunden  =•  knit; 
forbunden  =  united,  joined,  allied,  obliged, 
bound,  engaged.  In  Dan.  bunden  =  bound, 
tied,  fastened;  Dut.  gebonden.} 

A.  As  past  participle : 

1.  Bound. 

"  Gamelyn  stood  to  a  post  bounden  ID  the  halle." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  38*. 

2.  Bound,  obliged  ;  under  obligation. 

"I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  ;  fare  you  well" 

Shakeip. :  At  You  Like  It,  L  *. 

B.  -4s  participial  adjective :   Bound  to  ;  to 
which  one  is  bound.    (Now  chiefly  or  only  in 
the  expression  "  bounden  duty.") 

"...  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
shown  them."— Arnold  :  Hint.  Home,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xlv., 
p.  291. 

bou'nd-en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  bounden ;  -ly.1 
Dutifully,  in  a  dutiful  manner  ;  so  as  to  admit 
and  act  upon  obligation. 

"Your  ladishlppes  daughter,  most  boundcmy  obe- 
dient." —  TrantL  of  Ochin't  Sermons  (15S3),  A>ufc 
fjfdicat. 

bou'nd-er,  *  bou'nd-iire,  s.  [Eng.  bound; 
-er.} 

I.  Of  Beings  or  persons  (of  the  form  bounder): 
A  Being  or  a  person  who  bounds  or  limits 
anything. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e.    ey  ^a.    qu  =  tw. 
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